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The  pTesent  Tolnme  of  tlie  Annttai.  CroLOP-fflDiA,  for  tlie  year  1867,  contains 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  to  secure  a  final  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  Southern  States  by  a  reconstruction  of  thgse  States ;  the  action  of  the 
President  in  the  execution  of  these  several  measures  of  Congress ;  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  several  commanders  of  the  military  districts  thus  created,  and 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  "  sub-districts,''  or  States,  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  and  authority  thus  established,  especially  that  portion  of  the  colored 
race  who  have  in  a  brief  period  passed  fi'om  a  condition  of  servitude  to  the 
active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  fieemen  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  These  are  circumstances  which,  owing  to  the  numbers  of 
the  colored  people,  toe  without  a  parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  mankind. 
They  form  the  most  important  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  full  of  intense 
interest.  "Under  this  view,  all  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted  by  Congress 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction  have  been  inserted  in  these  pages,  with  the 
debates  on  these  measures ;  the  views  of  the  Executive  Department  respecting 
them;  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  President  and  Congress,  and  the 
niunerouB  messages  to  the  latter,  and  official  letters  to  public  officers,  with  legal 
instructions  incident  thereto ;  the  gradual  change  in  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  arising  from  their  new  political  rela- 
tions, together  with  all  those  events  which  illustrate  the  history  of  this  national 
crisis. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  embrace  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Government,  with  the  operation  of  its  system  of  taxation  and 
currency ;  the  public  debt ;  the  banks ;  commerce  and  agriculture ;  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Southern  States  to*  complete  the  reorganization  of  their  civil  and 
social  affairs ;  the  position  of  the  freedmen ;  the  various  political  conventions  of 
the  year,  both  national  and  State ;  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  results  of 
elections;  the  progress  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  under  the  care 
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of  the  State  govenmients ;  the  debts  and  resonrces  of  the  States,  and  all  those 
facts  which  serve  to  show  their  growth  and  development 

The  events  in  Europe  during  the  year  were  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance :  the  critical  situation  of  Luxemburg,  the  progress  of  Prussia  in  the 
consolidation  of  her  new  dominions,  the  disturbances  in  Italy,  and  others,  un- 
necessary here  to  mention,  are  ftilly  narrated. 

The  progress  of  mechanical  industry  among  civilized  nations,  especially  in 
the  more  useful  arts,  was  displayed  with  unusual  success  at  the  Exhibition  in 
Paris,  and  the  part  taken  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  ftiUy  shown. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  with  foreign  nations 
have  presented  some  features  of  interest,  especially  the  correspondence  relative 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Alabama  claims — and  the  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  territory  jfrom  Eussia  and  Denmark. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  other 
sciences,  with  the  new  applications  to  useful  purposes,  are  extensively  described. 

The  havoc  made  by  those  scourges,  the  Asiatic  Cholera  and  the  Yellow  Fever, 
during  the  year,  have  been  noticed,  with  the  measures  taken  to  combat  them. 

Geographical  explorations  have  continued  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  are  fully  described. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  previous  year,  and 
the  titles  of  all  the  more  important  works  have  been  arranged  under  the  various 
classes  to  which  they  belong. 

The  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  an  account 
of  their  conventions,  branches,  membership,  views  on  political  affairs,  and  the 
progress  of  their  opinions,  are  presented  from  official  sources. 

A  brief  tribute  has  been  given  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note 
in  every  department  of  society. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  constitutions,  and  letters 
from  official  persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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ABYSSINIA*  a  kingdom  or  empire  in  East-  carry  artillery  in  the  field,  but  they  have  many 

em  Africa.   Abyssinia  proper  has  an  area  esti-  guns  and    mortars  in  the  forts  or  ^  arabas.' 

mated  at  7,450  geographical  sqaare  miles,  and  Monsieur  Legean  considers  that  the  Abyssinians 

a  population  of  from  three  to  four  millions,  but  are  brave  even  to  temerity,  and  that  they  would 

the  whole  of  the  Ethiopian  plateau,   which  not,  in  the  first  instance,  try  to  defend  the 

sometimes  Is  also  designated  by  the  name  of  passes,  but  would  rather  allow  an  army  to  enter 

Abyssinia,  bas,  according  to  the  Roman  Oatho-  the  country,  and  attack  them  in  the  open  field. 

lie  Bishop  Massaja,  some  12,000,000  of  people,  He  speaks  of  having  witnessed  reviews  and 

9,000,000  of  whom  are  Sidama  and  Galas.  sham  fights.    The  irregular  army  is  the  feudal 

In  the  large  amount  of  interesting  information  following  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  its  numbers 

coQtained  in  the  "  Blue  Book,"  on  Abyssinia,  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  chiefs  to  obey 

published  by  the  English  Government,  on  De-  the  Emperor's  summons.    Thoy  might  amount 

cember  27, 1867,  are  the  following  notes  on  the  to  nearly  100,000  men, 

army  and  fortresses  of  Abyssinia,  which  were  "  Forts. — The  hill  forts,  or  ambas,  occupy  the 

com'manicated  by  Captain  Webber,  R.  E.,  and  summits  of  small  table-mountains,  where  water 

Captain  Hobart,  B.  A.,  who  received  the  in-  is  to  bo  had.    They  are  scarped  on  all  sides, 

formation  from  M.  Legean,  French  vice-consul  and  have  only  one  means  of  access— by  a.wind- 

at  Massowah  in  1863 :  ing  ascent.    It  is  rarely  necessary  to  fortify  the 

"  Army, — The  battalion  is  the  unit.  It  con-  summits  or  build  a  rampart.  Monsieur  Legean 
gists  nominally  of  1,000  men,  and  is  commanded  considered  them  impregnable  to  assault,  and 
by  a  chief  and  numerous  under  officers.  The  unassailable  by  mining  operations,  on  account 
fighting  strength  only  amounts  to  250  well-  of  the  basaltic  formations.  They  could  gen- 
armed  men,  and  about  150  to  200  half-armed  erally,  however,  be  taken  by  stratagem.  Their 
followers,  the  remainder  being  merely  servants,  garrisons  only  consist  of  800  or  400  men,  and 
A  thousand  rations  are  drawn  for  each  battal-  their  chief  use  is  as  depots,  etc.  The  greatest 
ioBu  the  number  including  about  250  women,  number  of  them  being  to  the  south,  they  are 
These  details  apply  only  to  Theodore's  regular  not  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  early  in  the  cam- 
army,  of  which  he  can  muster  about  60,000  paign.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
(this  evidently  refers  to  an  earlier  portion  of  forts :  Gondar. — Although  this  is  the  capital,  its 
Theodore's  career,  probably  about  1863),  who  capture  would  not  have  much  effect  on  Theo- 
are  quartered  in  time  of  peace  on  the  various  dore,  whose  policy  is  to  have  no  fixed  residence, 
districts  of  the  country.  Of  these,  20,000  are  so  that  it  cannot  be  said,  if  any  one  important 
armed  with  percussion  fire-arms;  the  rest  with  town  is  taken,  that  he  has  lost  its  capital.  The 
sword  and  spear.  Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  capture  of  Gondar  would  ^ve  possession  of  the 
quality  of  the  fire-arms,  they  count  much  more  richest  part  of  the  country.  [By  the  latest  ae- 
on the  latter  than  on  the  former.  Their  pow-  counts,  it  appears  that  Gondar  has  been  de- 
der  ia  chiefly  imported.  Rigid  obedience  is  er-  stroyed.]  Tchelga.— South  west  of  Gondar.  Very 
acted  to  the  immediate  superior  officer,  but  strong.  Amba  Ras. — South  of  the  Taocazy,  in 
there  is  no  attempt  at  formation  except  for  Samen,  near  the  Chaakne  (apparently  the  same 
defence,  when  they  form  line,  the  front  rank  as  the  Lamalnor)  Pass.  Amba  Gab. — Southeast 
kneeling  and  covering  themselves  with  shields  of  Gondar.  A  favorite  residence  of  the  Em- 
of  rhinoceros-hide.     There  is  no  attempt  to  peror,  and  a  State  prison.  A  very  strong  natural 

position.  SelalkuUa. — Near  Wobo.  Very  strong. 


•  See  the  AKirrAi.  Ctclop^ia  for  1866  for  •  ftuier    Magdala  -Said  to  be  very  Strong,  but  never 
ftotsment  of  th«  sreA  and  pojpuiatiou  of  AbTssinia.  Been  by  Monsieur  Legcan.    Djibella. — Near  the 
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Absi  River.  Very  strong,  naturally  and  arti- 
ficially. There  are  some  three  forts  in  the 
conntry  lying  between  Grondar  and  Magdala; 
one  near  Zengadi,  one  at  Emfras^'and  one  at 
Mahdera  Mariam.  Derra  Damo. — Northeast 
of  Adowa  is  a  monastery,  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition, overlooking  the  ronte.  It  is  also  arti- 
ficially strengthened.  There  is  a  fort  near  Aoas- 
slenne,  in  the  Haramat  country,  the  favoiito 
residence  of  King  Oubi,  the  great  enemy  of 


Theodore.  Between  Yaha  and  Guendepta,  north, 
of  Adowa,  there  is  a  very  strong  pass.  One  of 
the  great  obstacles  on  the  route  between  Adowa 
and  Gondar  is  the  Ghaakne  Pass,  in  Wagara." 

Form  of  Government, — The  government  is 
feudal  in  character,  each  chief  having  absolute 
command  of  his  own  territory,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  he  makes  regular  presents  to  his 
superior,  and  follows  him  to  war  with  as  large 
a  force  as  he  is  able  to  muster.    For  many 
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years  past  the  Emperor  has  been  invested  with 
merely  nominal  authority,  the  chiefs  lording  it 
over  him  in  any  manner  they  pleased.  The 
empire  is  divided  into  three  principal  provinces 
— ^I'igr6,  Amhara,  and  Shoa — and  some  minor 
ones,  among  them  being  Lasta  and  Waag. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  captives  remained  un- 
changed. Mr.  Flad,  the  German  mlHsionary, 
had  in  1866  conveyed  a  letter  to  England  from 


King  Theodore.  Mr.  Flad  arrived  at  Masso- 
wah  toward  the  end  of  October,  1866,  and  at 
once  tried  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  that  monarch.  About  the  middle  of 
December,  186G,  the  Queen's  letter,  with  an 
Amharic  translation,  reached  Theodore,  who 
at  first  seemed  disposed  to  answer  it.  On  the 
19th  of  that  month  the  king  transmitted  the 
English  copy  to  the  prisoners  at  Amba  Mag- 
dala, with  his  compliments  to  the  captives 
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geaerallj,  and  with  an  intimation  that  he  lows :  "  I,  Isaiah,  seryant  of  Jesns  Christ,  and 
wonld  soon  visit  Amba,  in  order  to  consult  by  the  grace  of  God  Archbishop  and  Patriarch 
with  Mr.  Rassam,  respecting  the  reply  which  of  Jernsalem,  and  guardian  of  the  Holy  Places, 
he  shoald  dispatch  to  the  Queen^s  letter.  The  offer,  with  "the  Divine  benedictions  and  favors 
letter  was  read  with  great  emotion  by  the  cap-  of  the  Holy  Oity,  my  apostolic  salutations  to 
tires,  and  excited  their  deepest  gratitude.  The  your  very  Christian  majesty,  sovereign  of 
tone  of  the  royal  epistle  was  most  conciliatory,  Ethiopia.  M;iy  the  heavenly  protection  and 
bat  at  the  same  time  so  distinct  in  the  terms  of-  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  always  watch 
fered,  that  it  was  deemed  almost  impossible  that  over  the  person  of  your  m^esty,  your  august 
the  King  could  evade  them.  A  few  days  after-  family,  and  the  whole  State  governed  by  your 
ward,  however— on  the  7th  of  January,  1867 —  puissant  sovereignty.  We  know,  sire,  the  ex- 
a  letter,  intended  for  the  British  Government,  alted  prudence  and  love  of  justice  which  char- 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Rassam  from  the  royal  camp,  acterize  your  majesty.  We  are,  moreover,  en- 
wherein.  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  chanted  to  see  in  your  august  person  the  true 
Qaeen^s  letter,  the  King  proceeded  in  an  apolo-  t}'pc  of  the  qu^en,  eulogized  in  Holy  Scripture, 
getio  manner  to  complain  that  the  English  who  was  enamoured  of  the  wisdom  of  Solonlon. 
Government  had  betrayed  him  to  the  Turks —  It  is  the  same  blood  undoubtedly  as  that  of 
a  course  of  conduct  utterly  at  variance  with  his  Solomon  which  flows  in  your  majesty's  veins, 
own  honest  and  straightforward  character  and  and  animates  you  with  the  same  equity.  These 
proceedings.  He  then  adverted  to  the  removal  precious  qualities,  then,  which  adorn  your 
of  the  captives  to  Amba  [^  hill-foot ']  Magdala,  august  person,  have  encouraged  us  to  bring 
where  he  stated  they  were  lodged  in  his  own  our  prayers  to  the  foot  of  your  sublime  throne. 
houae  and  treated  with  every  consideration,  say-  We  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  heard  by 
ing  nothing  oftheir  being  prisoners  and  in  chains,  your  most  merciful  migesty  in  the  love  of 
The  letter  concluded  with  the  request  that  the  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  given  us  in  his  person 
presents  and  artisans  should  be  forwarded  to  him  an  example  of  humility  and  gentleness,  and 
forthwitli.  The  day  following  Mr.  Rassam  re-  who  has  also  prescribed  to  us  to  visit  all  wiio 
ceived  another  letter  from  the  royal  camp,  in  are  oppressed  and  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
which  the  King  expressed  the  highest  respect  for  which  is  beyond  all  the  possessions  of  this 
England  and  the  English  Queen,  comparing  the  world.  Animated  by  the  same  evangelical 
latter  to  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  himself  to  Solomon,  sentiments,  we  pray  your  most  merciful  ma- 
Kcxt,  after  an  effusion  of  complimentary  ex-  jesty  to  look  graciously  upon  the  English  oon- 
pressions,  he  recapitulated  his  grievances  against  sul  and  his  companions,  and  to  pardon  them 
Rassam,  Cameron,  and  the  whole  party;  and  for  all  the  faults  they  may  have  committed.  If 
last,  but  not  least,  against  the  British  Govern-  our  prayers  are  heard  by  your  clemency,  as  we 
ment  and  the  Turks,  whom  he  held  responsible  feel  a  pleasure  in  believing,  we  shall  be  in- 
for  ail  the  trouble  which  had  occurred.  This  finitely  obliged,  and  every  one  shall  be  as  de- 
letter  closed  w^ith  a  renewed  request  that  the  lighted  as  ourselves  at  your  indulgence  toward 
presents  and  artisans  should  be  sent  up  to  him  the  unfortunates.  By  so  philanthropic  a 'deed, 
from  Massowah,  without  giving  any  intimation  your  majesty  will  increase  the  number  of  those 
that  he  intended  to  liberate  the  captives.  who  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  your  empire, 
In  March  an  effort  was  made  by  Lord  Stanley  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  precious  life  of 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  captives,  through  the  your  august  person.  May  the  peace  and  grace 
interce^ion  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  Paul  of  of  God  be  always  with  you.  So  be  it!  Given 
Constantinople.  The  English  ambassador  in  Con-  at  our  Apostolic  See  of  St.  James,  the  30th  of 
stantinople,  Lord  Lyons,  requested  the  Patriarch  March,  of  the  year  of  our  Saviour  1867." 
to  address  a  written  appeal  to  King  Theodore  As  Theodore  gave  no  indication  whatever  of 
on  behalf  of  Consul  Cameron  and  his  fellow-  his  readiness  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
pr»oner.<<in  Abyssinia.  The  Patriarch  promptly  English  Government,  early  in  March  the  arti- 
complied  with  the  request,  and  gave  the  am-  sans  who  had  been  sent  out  for  the  royal  ser- 
bassador  one  letter  for  Theodore  himself  and,  vice  were  brought  away  from  Massowah  and 
another  for  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  Isaiah  left  Aden  for  England.  Mr.  Flac!  left  Massowah 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  relations  with  the  Abys-  for  the  interior,  to  meet  the  King  at  his  resi- 
sinian  Church  are  intimate,  requesting  the  dence  at  Debra  Tabor,  taking  with  him  the  ar- 
latter  also  to  exert  his  influence  on  behalf  of  tides  purchased  with  the  King's  money. 
the  captives.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  at  On  April  16th,  Lord  Stanley,  the  Secretary 
once  consented  to  join  in  the  intercession,  and  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  King  the 
to  render  it  as  effectual  as  possible,  sent  a  following  letter : 

special  deputation-consisting   of  Archbishop        ,,^  ^^  commanded  by  the  Queen,  my  sovereign, 

IJorotheos    and    a    famous    preacher--to   the  to  state  to  your  majesty  that  she  had  expected  to 

jNegos,  bearing  one  letter  contammg  the  apos-  leam  by  this  time  that  the  prisoners,  respecting 

tolio  benediction  on   Theodore,  and  a  second,  whom  her  majesty  wrote  to  yon  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 

pleadim;   directly   for  his   royal   grace  to  the  her  last,  had  been  all  released  and  had  arrived  at 

Wsh  prisoners     The  letter  of  these  docu-  lSnh7ir''iA"4irM^rwT;r  a^^^^^^^^^ 

ments,  accordmg  to  the  Jerusalem  Armenian  ^ay  to  Abyssinia.    The  Queen  regrets  to  find  that, 

review,  Sion,  which  published  both,  was  as  fol-  although  you  had  become  apquainted  with  the  con- 
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tents  of  her  letter  bj  the  copj  sent  up  bj  Mr.  Flad,  quently  failed  to  reaoh  them,  suffered  from 

you  had  hesitated  to  comply  with  her  majesty's  scarcity  of  means  of  subsistence. 

I!?"?.^n/il  *?w  l^nnL^Vn  ^^l^^^^'t  bf  «^  ^^  October,  according  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Flad, 

of  sendinff  tbem  at  once  to  MassowaPi  to  be  ex-  ,     --.              •  j    i»     'at.  v      x«        t\  i.       m  ' 

changed  against  the  presents,  had  looked  still  to  ob-  the  Jlmg  earned  off  with  him  trom  i>ebra  Ta- 

tain  uie  presents  on  the  faith  of  your  own  assurance  bor  all  the  Earopeans,  some  in  chains,  others 

that  on  the  receipt  of  them  you  would  release  the  free.     Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Flad,   who 

captires.    Looking  to  what  has  already  passed  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^i^  women  and  children  were  all 

Queen  cannot  again  write  to  your  majesty:  but  she  ^Xn   ««.i  *k«4.  ♦!»«  ^^^^^^^  \.^a  ^p  i-*^  v 

has  desired  me  to  write,  and  to  say  thlt  he^  determi-  J^ell,  and  that  the  prisoners  had  of  late  been 

nation,  as  expressed  in  her  majesty's  letter,  of  which  better  treated  by  the  King, 

you  know  the  contents,  is  uncnanged  and  unchange-  According  to  the  unanimous  statement  of  the 

able,  and  that,  so  far  from  bein^  willine  to  allow  Ihe  captives,  the  civil  war  in  Abyssinia,  which  for 

fcrotah?t^rQue:^^^^^^^^  y^^^  ^i  been  raging,  assumed,  in  1867  a  turn 

ents  shall  be  returned  to  Europe,  unless  the  British  ™ore  unfavorable  to  llieodore.    It  is  extremely 

authorities  at  Massowah  are  satisfied  within  three  difficult,  however,  to  establish  any  details  of  the 

months  after  the  dispatch  of  tbisjetter  from  that  progress  of  the  war  with  certainty.     In  Janu- 

port,  a  copy  of  which  is  ^ent  by  three  different  mes-  ^ry,  1867,  it  was  reported  that  the  rebellious 

raX?r;^^trtK°/,^Tnrhr^Lr\r4tS;l  B^yects  of  Theodore  were  f^  pairing  head 
ofthepresentsmaybedeferredfor  such  time  as  may  agamst  him,  and  notwithstandmg  he  had  re- 
suffice  for  the  prisoners  to  perform  the  journey  to  cently  made  a  raid  on  Gondar,  where  he  burnt 
Massowah,  on  tneir  arrival  at  which  place  the  pres-  the  churches,  the  territory  owning  his  sway 

ha^forWdden  hw**''*Jn?^  to'^e'ntTiitWJrtL?  w?  ^^®  reduced  to  two  small  provinces,  and  that 
rMpo'lIdencron  theSf  matters.'' Hot  ma/es^y  requh-w^  ?»s  ^?''ces  wore  only  about  one-fourth  the  num- 
for  the  last  time,  by  her  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  ,  ber  he  commanded  m  June,  1866,  when  he  re- 
prisoners  should  be  made  over  to  her,  and  she  truste  ceived  Mr.  Rassam  in  full  durbar.  In  June, 
that  your  majesty  will  be  sufficiently  weU  advised  to  1867,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  captives  stated : 

arhi^tt  n'o^^tlVnling  allTha^^hS^hlp-  "  ^^^  some  tame  the  elements  of  disaffection  and 

pened,  the  Queen  is  still  disposed  to  entertain  f?r  rebelhon  had  mfected  the  peasantry  of  Begcm^ 

you.     Having  thus  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  eder  and  the  troops  belonging  to  the  revolted 

Queen,  rav  sovereign,  I  bid  your  majesty  heartily  provinces.     Occasional  defeats  inflicted  by  the 

farewell/  enraged  villagers  on  the  pillage-loving  soldiers 

In  May  Mr.  Flad  saw  the  King,  and  informed  gave  them  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
him  tliat  unless  he  released  all  the  prisoners  ac-  and  prompted  them  t^  offer  a  bold  and  un- 
cording to  the  Queen's  letter,  there  would  be  daunted  opposition  in  the  only  province  which, 
war  with  England,  if  not  with  France  and  till  now,  had  apparently  been  loyal.  One  might 
Egypt.  Theodore  replied :  **  Let  them  come,  have  imagined  this  would  have  induced  the  ty- 
By  the  power  of  God  I  will  meet  them,  and  you  rant  to  adopt  a  wiser  and  more  conciliatory 
may  call  ine  a  woman  if  I  do  not  beat  them."  policy  than  that  of  the  fire,  the  spear,  and  the 
The  captives,*  some  of  whom  were  transported  mutilating  knife;  but  no,  impelled  by  an  insa- 
from  Gaffat  to  the  royal  residence,  Debra  Ta-  tiable  thirst  for  blood,  he  withdrew  from  the 
bor,  while  others  remained  at  Magdala,  were,  burning  homesteads  of  the  vengeance-breathing 
during  all  this  time,  in  constant  dread  of  being  peasantry,  and  in  a  tit  of  frenzy  commenced  the 
executed,  and,  as  the  supplies  sent  to  them  fre-  work  of  destruction  and  death  among  his  own 

•  A  correspondent  send,  to  the  Pall  3faii  Ga^tte  the  foL  Pusillanimous  adherents.    On  the  7th  of  June  it 

lowing  list,  which  ho  believes  to  be  correct,  of  the  prisoners  IS  saiQ  that  Upward   Ot  6/0  01  these   COWaraly 

la  Abyssinia:  crtme-stained  ragamuffins  were  butchered  in. 

AT  roBT  MAODALA.  cold  blood.  A  panic  immediataly  spread  through 

NauM  and  ooeapatbMi.                  wh«D  impriwntd.  f^Q  rabble  rauks,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 

£^K.™^ur«S;S,J'l.~c?S';r^!':!?'::-/*°-  ^-''"'  '"'■ne  <^^r^  wWch  thU  revolting  tragedy  was 

R.  McKeivey,  bte  servant  to  ditto "  enacted,  Bas  Addalon,  the  chiei  of  Gedshon, 

D  pfetoa ktoM??M*?t?dUto "  ^^'^  *^  ^*  followers,  and  a  considerable  nura- 

A.  B^ei,  paintcinlnd  teacher  of  ianguiges  '.  I .* .*        "  ^<^r  from  all  the  Other  districts  bordering  on  the 

Engiiih  MiaHon,  WoUo  Galla  country  (which  is  in  close  proxim- 

Hermnid  Bassara,  flrat  asHlBtant  political  real-  i^y  to    the  mountain  on  which   the    Magdala 

dent Juij'l,iSML  stands),  deserted  their  royal  master's  service. 

Dn  B*SS^Mu!!?g^^^^                                     "  The  well-known  defections  in  his  camp,  the  con- 

BeV. H.  Stem,  mission .'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.' \V.'.'.\\\\'.\'.\ .      1864.  stant  desertions  from  the  impotent  bands,  and 

AT  DBBBA  TABOR  the  wocful  fatc  accorded  to  every  one  who  strays 

H.  EosenthaU  missionary 13W.  heyond  his  hut  or  tent,  and  falls  into  the  hands 

BirS).  Stern •«  of  the  rebels,  has  at  last  dismayed  the  vaunting 

i{'*'J?*?«^JiU'  "i 1  tyrant.    He  is  at  present  in  Debra  Tabor,  where, 

Mr.  Flad,  missionary  **  .;.                ,,     ,'     .              ..                .        '      -       ^ 

Mrs.  Flad  and  throe  children. «  it  IS   reported,   he   IS   erecting   a  Strong    fen  CO 

w.  8tei|rer,  missionary "  around  his  insignificant  cam  p.    Provisions  he 

K:8Smlr^?t^™lhUl^^^                                 -  has  in  abundance,  as  a  mountain  of  com  is 

J.  Easier,  natural  history  collector **  heaped  upoo  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  even  SUCU 

One  Polish  and  twelve  German  artisans  (Theo-  attractions  have  ceaj»ed  to  keep  his  lawless  com- 

doro's  artisans  fur  making  gnns),  lately  not  lm>  "^      ,         ^        ^i            aiij.i-            \.           i.           'ai. 

priBoned,  bat  guarded 7. .        •*  pamons  together.   All  the  great  men  have  either 
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been  killed  or  have  sought  refuge  in  flight.  Ilis  ing  Theodore,  notwithstanding  his  recent  ro- 
own  son,  Ras  Meshlsbab,  with  Kas  Eogeda,  one  verses,  with  a  strange  saperstitions  awe,  bnt  all 
of  his  most  obseqaions  creatures,  are  in  chains,  prepared  oq  his  overthrow  by  foreign  arms  to 
Atrocioos  deeds  are  constantly  perpetrated,  and  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  and  fight  to  the 
blood  is  shed  in  profosion.  The  savage  tyrant  death  for  the  imperial  supremacy  he  once  en- 
is  quite  furious ;  and,  to  allay  the  storm  that  is  Joyed.  Each  one  of  these  seems  in  a  position 
raging  in  bis  breast,  he  flogs  and  tortures,  and  to  give  us  trouble,  bnt  not  one  sufficiently 
burns  in  wax-dipped  dresses,  the  women  and  powerful  to  keep  off  the  rest,  while  each  is,  of 
children  of  absconded  soldiers  and  chiefs."  course,  disposed  to  be  rabidly  jealous  of  any 

On  September  7th,  one  of  the  captives  at  concession  made  to  the  other.  There  is  Kassai, 
Magdala  writes  concerning  the  situation  of  the  said  to  be  the  principal  chief  in  Tigr6,  who 
King :  "  For  the  last  four  months  he  has  only  loined  the  Waagshnm  Gobaze  of  Lasta  in  the 
been  able  to  communicate  three  times  with  the  first  rebellion  against  Theodore,  and  then,  re- 
garrison  here,  and  even  then  had  to  employ  a  belling  in  turn  against  Gobaze,  set  np  as  a  king 
servant  of  one  of  the  native  prisoners  confined  on  his  own  account.  Gobaze  has  never  for- 
in  this  fort,  fearing  that  one  of  his  own  people  ffiven  him,  and  at  this  moment  they  are  such 
might  be  waylaid  and  murdered.  There  is  now  deadly  enemies  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter 
nodiing  bat  death  between  the  peasantry  and  to  please  one  without  displeasing  the  other, 
their  lale  raler.  If  any  of  the  former  fall  into  There  is  another  Gobaze  Tesso,  of  Wolkait,  be- 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  they  are  instantly  burnt  yond  the  Takazzl  River,  also  a  powerful  chief, 
alive  or  barbarously  mutilated,  and  then  left  to  and  Tedela  Gooaloo,  of  Godjam,  who,  relying 
die  a  lingering  death.  On  the  other  hand,  when-  npon  a  fortress  impregnable — at  least  to  Theo- 
ever  any  of  the  royalists  fall  into  the  hands  of  dore*s  howitzers  —  has  so  far  successfully 
the  peasants,  they  are  forthwith  hacked  to  asserted  his  independence.  Then  there  is  the 
pieces.  I  have  managed  twice  to  communicate  King  of  Shoa,  and  the  woman  ruler  (they  don't 
with  Mr.  Flad  at  Debra  Tabor,  but  on  each  oc-  allow  her  the  title  of  queen)  of  the  Wollo 
casion  my  messenger  was  stripped  naked  on  the  Gnllas,  a  formidadle  foe  to  the-  Waagshnm 
road.  Mr.  Flad  gives  ine  a  sad  account  of  the  Gobaze.  It  is  probable  that  most,  if  not  aU,  of 
state  of  affairs  in  the  royal  camp.  Kothingbut  these  will  try  to  secure  our  alliance,  in  the 
destniction  of  life  is  going  on  there  from  morn-  hope  of  obtaining  by  it  dominion  over  their 
ing  till  night.  The  whole  country  between  De-  rivals.  Kassai  has  already  made  overtures  ob- 
bra  Tabor  and  the  Lakes,  which  formerly  was  viously,  though  not  avowedly,  with  this  end. 
thickly  populated,  has  been  laid  waste,  and  all  In  his  letter,  which,  however,  is  otherwise 
the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  guarded  enough,  and  commits  him  to  nothing 
could  not  ^ect  their  escape,  have  been  ruth-  but  the  most  vague  and  general  expressions  of 
l^y  murdered.  The  garrison  at  Debra  Tabor  good-will,  he  styles  himself  head  of  the  chiefs 
has  been  surrounded  with  a  hedge,  and  if  a  sol-  of  Ethiopia,  and  signs  with  the  lion  seal  of 
dier  attempts  to  desert,  his  wife,  children,  and  empire.  Kassai^s  friendship,  whether  or  not  it 
any  other  relations  he  may  have,  are  instantly  leads  to  any  embarrassing  complications  in  the 
batchered.  A  body  of  2,500  men,  who  at-  long  run,  is  at  present  likely  to  prove  of  im- 
tempted  to  decamp  last  month,  were  slaugh-  mense  assistance.  He  professes  himself  ready 
tered  like  so  many  sheep,  and  295  chiefs  were  to  supply  transport  and  forage,  and  generally 
left  to  die  of  starvation,  after  suffering  the  mu-  to  throw  open  to  us  the  Tigr^  market." 
tilation  of  their  hands  and  feet.  Ladies,  too.  Another  correspondent,  writing  from  An- 
of  noble  families,  after  being  stripped  to  nudity  nesley  Bay,  on  the  11th,  says:  "  The  political 
and  ezp«)86d  to  the  gaze  of  the  soldiery,  were  reasons  for  the  rapid  advance — ^namely,  to  de- 
tortured  and  then  executed.  In  addition  to  400  cide  the  chiefs  to  pronounce  in  our  favor — 
confined  in  this  fort,  the  King  has  with  him  seem  to  have  been  so  far  crowned  with  success, 
at  Debra  Tabor  no  less  than  200  native  captives,  Kassa,  chief  of  Tigr6,  has  a^nt  us  most  friendly 
who  a  few  months  ago  were  accounted  among  messages ;  so  also  has  Waagra,  Prince  of  Lasta, 
his  most  trusty  adherents."  who  has  been  for  months  in  correspondence 

The  latest  and,  it  seems,  most  trustworthy  with  us — these  two  being  respectively  the  sec- 
intelligence  on  the  disposition  of  the  native  ond  and  the  third  most  important  men  in  Abys- 
popolation  toward  Theodore  and  toward  the  sinia.  It  is  reported  also  that  Menelek,  Prince 
English  expedition  is  contained  in  a  corre-  of  Shoa,  has  surrounded  Magdala.  Menelek  is 
spondence  of  the  London  Times,  from  Senafe,  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  us ;  he  is  the  son-in- 
from  which  we  extract  the  following :  "Affairs  law  of  Theodore,  but  has  been  for  some  time 
are  in  such  a  hopeless  state  of  complication  inimical  to  the  King." 

that  I  scarcely  dare  to  touch  upon  them ;  but.  In  June,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  King; 

according  to  all  I  can  learn  from  those  who  that,  unless  the  captives  were  at  the  coast  by 

know  the  country,  our  diplomatists  will  have  the  17th  of  August,  other  measures  would  be 

very  diflScult  cards  to  play;  and  it  is  fortunate  used.  As  no  reply  was  made  to  this  ultimatum, 

that  we  have  in  Colonel  Mere  wether  one  who  England  began  to  prepare  earnestly  for  war. 

has  for  some  time  made  the  Abyssinian  question  The  royal  speech,   on  closing  Parliament  on 

his  special  study.    There  seems  to  be  a  number  August  21st,  announced  that  the  King  of  Abys- 

of  great  feudal  chiefs  in  the  country,  all  regard-  sinia  being  obstinate,  force  must  be  used  to 
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compel  him  to  give  up  the  captives,  and  that  N.,  long  39°  45'  W.)  on  October  3d ;  they 
accordinglj  the  proper  measures  had  been  anchored  off  the  small  village  of  Ad-negoos, 
taken.  The  preparations  were  now  made  with  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  It  was  here 
the  utmost  dispatch.  It  was  determined  that  found  that  the  wells,  which  were  two  miles 
the  invading  army  should  be  sent  from  the  East  inland,  did  not  contain  sufficient  water,  and 
Indies,  and  that  it  should  consist  of  about  accordingly  early  the  following  day  the  ex- 
10,000  troops,  chiefly  Punjaubees  and  a  pro-  pedition  steamed  over  to  Zulla,  on  the  op- 
portion  of  cavalry.  With  these  were  sent  posite  side  of  the  bay.  A  dry  river  -  course 
four  fleld  -  batteries  of  artillery,  and  also  one  was  here  found,  in  which  the  natives  have 
mountain-battery,  consisting  of  six  rifled  steel  numerous  wells,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
seven-pounder  guns  carried  on  mules.  Next,  this  place  was  the  only  one  fit  for  the  debar- 
there  was  a  supply  of  Hale's  rockets,  6,000  kation  of  troops,  as  Annesley  Bay  and  Dissee 
breech-loaders  and  revolvers,  and  a  field  tele-  Island  on  the  north  gave  the  protection  needed 
graph.  Of  beasts  of  burden  there  were  21,000  against  the  northe&st  gales  to  vessels,  any 
mules,  and  5,000  camels.  Fifteen  large  steamers  number  of  which  can  be  here  accommodated, 
were  chartered  in  England  to  transport  the  On  October  6th,  a  proclamation,  in  the  Am- 
troops  from  Bombay  to  Abyssinia.  Besides  haric  language,  by  Sir  Robert  Napier  (dated 
these  vessels,  ^\^  or  more  steamers  were  taken  17th  of  the  month  Maskanora  [September]),  was 
up  to  carry  mules  from  the  purchasing  depots  sent  out,  of  which  the  following  is  a  faithful 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt.  translation :  "  Hear  1  Tedros,  King  of  Abyssinia, 

The  pioneer  party  departed  from  Bombay  on  by  binding  Cameron,  the  consul  of  England,  and 
September  16th,  and  was  followed  on  October  Rassam,  the  envoy  of  England,  with  many  other 
6th  by  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  1,400  men,  has  violated  the  law  of  every  country 
troops,  700  camp-followers,  and-  1,000  horses  where  the  people  abide  by  laws.  Now,  all 
and  mules ;  and  in  the  couree  of  October,  No-  friendly  measures  tried  to  free  them  having 
vember,  and  December  by  the  remainder  of  the  proved  nseless,  I  am  coming,  commanded  by 
force,  the  wrhole  of  which  consisted  of  about  the  Queen,  with  an  army  to  liberate  them. 
12,000  effectives  (4,000  European  and  8,000  Whoever  is  the  friend  of  those  prisoners,  and 
natives).  The  chief  commander.  General  Sir  who  will  help  to  deliver  them,  shall  be  re- 
Robert  Napier,  left  India  for  Abyssinia  on  the  warded ;  but  whoever  ill-treats  them  shall  re- 
26th  of  December.  ceive  severe  punishment.     Further,  reflect  in 

On  September  28th  the  exploring  party,  under  your  heart,  O  people  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  time 
the  command  of  Colonel  Merewether,  embark-  of  the  coming  of  the  army  into  your  country, 
ed  at  Aden  in  the  Coromandel  and  Euphrates,  that  the  Queen  of  England  has  not «  tliought  of 
The  Coromandel  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  anger  against  you,  your  country,  your  liberty, 
Dissee  Island,  Uiere  to  await  the  Euphrates,  and  existence.    All  your  persons  and  property, 
which  steamed  direct  to  Massowah,  to  pick  up  all  your  convents  and  churches  in  your  country 
any  intelligence  regarding  the  captives,    off  sh^  be  protected  with  much  care.    All  who 
which  port  she  arrived  on  the  80th  September,  may  bring  provisions  for  sale  will  receive  their 
Massowah  is  an  island,  the  straits  lying  between  price.    The  inhabitants  who  remain  quiet  will 
it  and  the  mainland  forming  safe  anchorage  for  not  be  troubled  by  any  one." 
half  a  dozen  vessels  at  the  utmost — not  for  a        Colonel  Merewether  at  once  started  upon  his 
fleet — and  therefore  unfit  to  be  fixed  upon  as  a  exploring  expedition  southwards,  from  which, 
general  place  of  debarkation.    The  island  has  after  a  severe  march  of  130  miles,  he  returned 
been  held  by  the  Egyptians  for  some  time,  and  to  Zulla  on  October  29th,    In  the  country  tliey 
is  now  covered  with  houses  inhabited  by  men  of  traversed — now  for  the  first  time  visited   by 
many  races,  who  trade  as  merchants  with  Abys-  Europeans — they  found  but  little  water,    and 
sinia  and  the  Arabian  ports  adjacent.  Numerous  that  in  wells.  In  parts  the  thermometer  ranged 
ferry-boats  ply  between  the  island  and  the  main-  at  110°.    The  passes  were  through  beds  of  tor- 
land,  whither  the  inhabitants  resort  every  even-  rents,  with  huge  masses  of  rock  on  every  side, 
ing,  so  that  Massowah  becomes  at  that  time  de-  Colonel  Merewether,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Staflford 
serted.    The  fact  is  that  fresh  water  is  not  to  Northcote,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
be  found  on  the  island,  and  as  Mucculla,  where  natives  of  the  country,  of  the  disposition  of  the 
the  nearest  wells  are  situate,  is  five  miles  in-  people,  and  the  prospects  of  tlie  expedition : 
land,  every  one  goes  there  for  water.    Having  "  We  have  just  returned  from  a  most  inter- 
at  Massowah  picked  up  the  acting  English  con-  esting  and  important  rcconnoissance  up   the 
sul,  M,  Munzinger,  who  had  received  no  recent  pass  from.  Koomaylee  to  within  five  miles  by 
intelligence  from  the  captives,  the  Euphrates  road   from    Senafe,  a  distance    of  forty-one 
joined  the  Coromandel  at  Dissee  Island,  and  miles.     There  were  some  veiy  bad  places  in 
in  company  the  two  vessels  reached  Annesley  one  part,  but  the  road  has  been  made  no'w  by 
Bay*  (20  miles  south  of  Massowah,  lat.  15**  15'  the  sappers  easy  for  the  passage  of  cavali-y,  in- 

*  Aa  article  by  M.  Bonncaa,ln  the  Opinion  NaiionaU  of  to  regularise  ibis  important  cession.'*^  By  ivhom  tbe  cesj^ion 

Paris,  states  that  the  Bay  of  Adoulaa,  or  Annesley,  in  the  was  made,  M.  Bonnean  docs  not  state,  and  he  adds — '^^  It  is 

Bed  Sea,  which  the  English  selected  as  the  place  of  disem-  true  that  the  French  Govemment  may  since  then  ha^e  re- 

barkation  for  the  army  sent  against  Abyssinia,  was,  with  the  nonnced  the  possession  of  the  Bay  of  Adoulae,  us  It  For- 

adjaeent  terzitory,  ^  ceded  in  1S&9  to  France,  and  a  capUin  merly  abandoned  all  the  rights  of  Franco  to  the  s^'^^^t  Isl^ 

of  tbe  national  navy,  BL  BnsseU,  was  sent  to  the  Bed  Bea  of  Madagascar." 
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fantry,  males,  and  camels ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  Amharic  stndi^is, 
prove  the  chief  line  of  route,  as  leading  at  especially  in  editing  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
once  to  a  good  position  on  the  highlands  of  Bible  Society  an  Amharic  New  Testament  [ten 
Abyssinia  in  the  direction  we  have  to  go,  and  thonsand  copies],  and  various  small  tracts  in 
to  a  spot  within  easy  reach.  To-morrow  we  that  language,  as  well  as  the  four  Gospels  in 
start  ap  the  Haddes  to  examine  that,  to  go  as  Tigr6 ;  that  be  had  stipulated  to  have  an  assist- 
near  as  we  can  got  to  Tekonda,  without  actually  ant  who  would  act  as  Bible  colportenr,  and 
entering  it,  or  compromising  the  inhabitants  that  he  anticipated  largo  opportunities  of 
bj  opening  communications  with  them.  Sir  R.  spreading  Christian  truth  in  connection  with 
Napier's  excellent  proclamation  was  sent  out    the  expedition. 

on  the  6th  inst,  and  I  hope  for  the  best  results        At  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of 
from    it.      Directly  the  ruler  of  Tigrd,  now    the  English  Parliament,  on  November  19th, 
Prince  Kassai,  a  rebel  against  Theodore,  shows    which  was  called  for  the  special  purpose  of 
he  intends  acting  in  a  friendly  manner  towards    providing    for   tiie    expenses    of    the    Abys- 
us,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  visiting  both    sinian  expedition,  the  royal  speech  stated  that 
Tekonda   and  Senafe;   but  until  he  does,  it    the  King  of  Abyssinia^s  persistent  disregard 
would  not  be  just  to  the  people  of  those  places    of  fHendly  representations  left  to  the  £ng- 
to  make  them  run  the  risk  of  encountering    lish  Government  no  course  open  but  that  of 
his  displeasure  before  we  were  in  a  position  to    sending  an   expedition   to  that  country,  and 
protect  them.    I  have  been  very  vexed  not  to    that  the  sole  object  of  the  measures  which  have 
lind  a  saitablo  plateau  short  of  the  Abyssinian    been  taken  was  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
highlands,  but  I  was  misled  by  the  richness  of     Cameron  and  his  fellow-captives.    On  Novem- 
the  Agametta  plateau,  west  of  Massowah,  and    her  26th  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
have  only  now  learned,  what  no  one  seemed  to    for  a  vote  of  £2,000,000  toward  meeting  the 
have  been  able  to  tell  me  before,  that  as  you  go    cost  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition.     He  ex- 
south  of  the  latitude  of  liassowah  the  lower    plained  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
hills  become  more  purely  volcanic,  indeed  in    heen  taken,  and  estimated  the  total  expense  at 
some  places  entirely,   so  that  vegetation  di-    £3,800,000,  supposing  the  troops  were  not  able 
minishes  pari  passu.    The  troops  that  have    to  leave  Abyssinia  before  April  next.    Only 
landed  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  excellent    £2,000,000  would,  however,  fall  upon  the  Home 
health  and  spirits."    In  the  mean  while,  the    Government  during  the  present  financial  year, 
landing  pier  at  Zulla,  three  hundred  and  fifty    The  request  of  the  Government  was  granted 
yards  long,  was  finished,  and  a  great  portion  of    without  any  serious  opposition.    The  House  of 
the  tramway  had  been  laid  down.  Shortly  after.    Lords  also  passed  a  resolution  approving  the 
it  was  completed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,    employment  of  force  against  King  Theodore. 
Troops  now  arrived  daily,  and  Annesley  Bay        Soon  after  the  return  from  his  reconnoitring 
rapidly  assumed  as  busy  an  aspect  as  Bombay    expedition.  Colonel  Mere  wether  began  his  march 
harbor.     A  good  road  was  made  from  the  coast    into  the  interior  at  the  head  of  the  advanced 
to  Koomayiee,  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  ad-    brigade.    On  December  6th  the  brigade  reached 
vanced  camps  of  observation  and  exploration    Senafe  and  encamped.    The  natives  Vere  found 
were  established  beyond  that  place.    The  tele-    to  be  friendly  in  their  behavior,  and  offered 
graph  department  in   Calcutta  had  been  in-    supplies.  Water  was  abundant,  and  the  climate 
structed  to  furnish  the  Abyssinian  expedition    good,  the  variation  of  temperature  ran^ng  be- 
vith  materials  for  creating  and  working  four    tween  a  maximum  of  73  degrees  and  a  mini- 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  telegraph.  mum  of  33  degrees.   Accounts  from  the  interior 
The  English  Government  had  taken  care  to    stated  that  Theodore  had  destroyed  Debra  Ta- 
render  the  expedition  useful  for  the  purposes  of    bor,  and  was  encamped  in  the  neighborhood, 
science.     From  Bombay  an  eminent  botanist    intending  to  march  upon  Magdala,  but  that  the 
and  other  scientific  men  were  to  accompany    insurgents  would  resist  his  march, 
it ;  while  from  home  the  interests  of  geographi-        At  the  latest  accounts  received  in  London, 
cal  knowledge  were  to  be  represented  by  Mr.    on  January  8th,  the  advance  of  the  English 
Clements  R.  Markham,  of  the  India  Office,  and    army  was  stiU  encamped  at  Senafe.    On  Senafe 
senior  secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society ;    and  the  region  around,  a  correspondent  of  the 
those  of  archa)ology  and  antiquarian  research    London  Times,  from  Senafe,  gives  the  foUowing 
hj  Mr.  Deutscb,  of  the  British  Museum  ;  zoo-    information  :    *^  The  existence  of  such  a  pass 
logy  and  other  branches  of  scientific  knowl-    up  into  Abyssinia  as  the  Koomayiee  is  certainly 
e^e  would  also  be  oared  for.     It  was  also    a  wonderful  piece  of  luck  for  our  force.    There 
stated  that  two  officers  belonging  to  the  staff     is,  I  am  told  by  professional  men,  no  other 
of  the  King  of  Italy  and  throe  officers  of  the    pass  known  in  the  world  by  which  so  great  a 
French  staff  would  accompany  the  expedition,    height  is  attained  at   so  gradual  an  assent. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  invited  Dr.  Krap^    Senafe,  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  is  as  nearly 
formerly  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  to  accom-    as  possible  7,000  feet,  and  the  ascent  is,  on  an 
pany  the  expedition  as  interpreter.    Dr.  Krapf,    average,  about  1  in  41.    The  natural  obstacles 
by  letter,  stated  that  he  had  accepted  the  offer    are,  moreover,   very  few    and    far  between, 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  would  join  the    When  Colonel  Merewether  and  other  members 
expedition  at  Massowah ;  that  for  the  last  two    of  the  reconnoitring  force  first  explored  the 
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pass,  it  took  them  an  honr  and  a  half  to  get  peculiar  feature  of  this  country — a  square  mass 

over  this  one  bit,  extending  over  200  yards ;  of  rock,  flat  at  the  top,  but  with  sides  bare  and 

they  even  had  to  unload  their  mules.    When  steep  as  tlie  walls  of  a  fortress,  and  having 

they  returned,  after  the  sappers,  under  Lieuten-  seemingly  as  little  natural  relation  as  a  fortress 

ant  Jopp  had  been  two  or  three  days  at  work  to    the  green  mountain-top   on  which   they 

on  it,  they  brought  their  mules  laden  down  it  in  stand." 

a  minute  and  a  half.    The  discovery  of  such  a        The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  showed  himself  very 
pass — it  may  almost  be  called  a  discovery,  since  anxious  to  bo  accepted  as  the  ally  of  England. 
of  the  various  European  travellers  who  have  A  correspondent  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  wrote 
entered  Abyssinia  not  one  has  used  this  pass  on  this  subject  from  Alexandria,  on  October 
to  Senafe — is  a  great  triumph  for  the  leaders  26tli :  "  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  this  week 
of  the  reconnoitring  party  —  Oolonel    Mere-  dispatched  10,000  soldiers  to  Massowah  and  Sa- 
wether,   Colonel  Phayre,  the  quartermaster-  wakin,  6,000  of  whom  have  only  lately  returned 
general,  Oolonel  Wilkins,  chief  engineer  of  the  from  Oandia.    The  last  batch  of  these  10,000 
force,  and  Dr.  Martin,  whom  the  Bombay  Gov-  men  passed  through  Oairo  last  night  on  their 
emment  have  paid   the  high  compliment  of  way  to  Suez.    It  is  said  here  that  the  Viceroy 
selecting  from  a  host  of  able  men  to  report  has  used  every  means  to  become  an  ally  of  Eng- 
generally  upon  the  condition  of  Abyssinia,  and  land  in  this  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  and  that 
Mr.  Munzinger ;    and  it  has  been  a  triumph  these  soldiers  are  now  sent  to  the  Red  Sea  with 
hardly  earned,  for  they  have  been  scouring  the  the  hope  that  he  may  still  succeed  In  getting 
country  in  all  directions,  and,  owing  to  the  his  services  accepted  in  case 'of  necessity  on  the 
wretched  character  of  the  climate  and    the  part  of  our  Government.    The  reason  put  for- 
scarcity  of  water,  have  undergone  an  amount  ward  by  the  Egyptian  Government  for  dispatch- 
of  hardship  and    fatigue  which  would  have  ing  these  troops  is  (naturaDy)  to  protect  the 
knocked  up  most  men.    Senafe  cuts  so  respect-  frontier.    The  troops  are  under  the  command 
able  a  figure  on  the  map  of  Abyssinia  that  I  of  Abd-el-Kader  Pacha,  accompanied  by  a  sort 
expected  to  find  a  town,  or  at  least  a  large  vil-  of  commissary,  Sami  Bey,  who  has  been  edu- 
lage.    I  was  considerably  astonished  therefore,  cated  in  England,  and  speaks  the  language  per- 
at  being  told,  as  we  entered  an  open  and  rather  fecdy."    A  dispatch  from  Annesley  Bay,  No- 
barren-looking  valley,  seemingly  uninhabited,  vember  11th,  stated  that  4,000  Egyptian  troops 
about  two  miles  from  the  top  of  the  Koomaylee  had  mustered  at  Massowah. 
Pass,  that  this  was  Senafe,  and  I  was  just  com-        The   Abuna,  the   head  of  the   Abyssmian 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Senatians  bur-  Church,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  kept  a 
rowed  in  wtirrens  like  rabbits,  when  I  caught  prisoner  by  Theodore,  died,  on  October  25th, 
sight  of  two  or  three  small  clusters  of  wretched  from  heart-disease.    (For  more  information,  on 
hovels  stowed  away  under  the  shelter  of  the  the  Abyssinian  Church  see  Eastern  CnuRcnKS.) 
mountain-side.    They  are  built  of  clay,  stuck        The  interest  taken  in  the  fate  of  the  captives, 
with  rough  stones,  ai'C  only  about  seven  feet  in  and  more  recently  in  the  English  expedition, 
height,  with  flat  roofs,  which  must  cause  a  hard  has  called  forth  a  copious  literature  on  Abys- 
life  in  the  rainy  season,  but  are  of  considerable  sinia.    The  most  important  among  the  recent 
length  and  breadth,  having  to  hold  all  the  pro-  works  are  the  following :  "  Munzinger,  Ost- Af- 
prietor's  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  the  more  ricanische  Studien  "  (Schaff  hausen,  1864).    Ther 
immediate  members  of  his  family.      Senafe,  author  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  is  the 
though  rather  disappointing  to  those  who  came  French  (and  of  late  also  the  English)  vice-con- 
expecting  to  see  an  Abyssinian  town,  is  satis-  sul  at  Massowah,  has  for  many  years  been  set- 
factory  enough  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  tied  at  Keren,  the  principal  place  in  Bogos ; 
There  is  enough  good  cami>ing-ground  for  a  has  married  a  native  lady,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
large  army,  and  plenty  of  water.    Our  camp  is  authorities  on  aU  East- African  matters.    Dr.  O. 
pitched  in  an  open,  irregular  valley,  crowned  T.  Beke,  "  The  British  Captives  in  Abyssinia" 
at  intervals  with  masses  of  mountain  and  rock,  (London.  1865,  2d  edition,  1867 ;  Dr.  Beke  has 
which  would  look  lofty  anywhere  else,  but  are  previously  published  several  other  works  on 
mere  excrescences  on  the  table-land  of  Abys-  Abyssinia).    Bev.*H.  Stein,  '*The  Abyssinian 
sinia.    At  either  end  the  valley  winds  round  Captives"  (London,  1866).    Su*  Samuel  Baker, 
and  swells  into  a  plain,  eqnaUy  convenient  for  a  ^^The  Albert  N'yanza  and  Explorations  of  the 
camp  and  well  adapted  for  the  mancBuvres  of  Nile  Sources"  (London,  1866).     "  Letters  from 
cavalry.    More  table-land,  spacious,   but  fre-  Missionaries   in   Abyssinia"    (London,   1866). 
quently  interrupted    by  low  ranges  of  hills,  Dufton,  *'  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Abys- 
stretohes  away  to  the  east,  but  on  the  south-  sinia  in  1862-'3,  with  &n  Appendix  on  *  The 
west  the  plateau  abruptly  breaks,  and,  looking  Abyssinian  Captives  Question' "  (London,  1867). 
down  from  it,  one  sees  as  far  as  the  eye  can  Hotten,  **  Abyssinia  and  its  People"  (London, 
reach  nothing  but  one  wild  series  of  mountain-  1868).   Heuglin,  "  Reisenach  Abesvsinien,"  etc., 
chains,  rising  and  falling  in  every  variety  of  in  1861  and  1862  (Jena,  1867).    Of  special  value 
angle  and  elevation,  until  at  last  the  horizon  is  is  also  the  *^  Blue  Book  "  on  Abyssinia,  pub- 
bounded  by  a  giant  range  which  towers  high  lished  by  the  English  Government  on  December 
above  all  the  rest.    Among  them  are  several  of  27,  1867.    It  has  been  compiled  at  the  Topo- 
these  extraordinary  fastnesses  said   to  be  a  graphical  Department  of  the  War  Office,    by 
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Colonel  Cooke,  C.  B.  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  Medi- 
Tbe  object  of  this  compilation  is  to  collect  to-  tcrranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  both  the  £ng- 
gether  the  information  on  the  rentes  in  Abys-  lish  and  the  French  Governments  availed  them- 
sioia  which  is  scattered  through  the  works  of  selves  of  the  facilities  thns  offered.  (See'EoYvr.) 
different  travellers.  This  information  has  been  A  convention  between  the  Queen  of  England 
arranged  in  the  following  order :  General  de-  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  an  inter- 
scription  of  the  country  and  of  the  different  change  of  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
routes  by  which  it  can  be  entered.  Short  out-  was  signed  at  London  on  the  6th  of  March, 
line  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  re-  The  convention  recites  that  the  interchange 
ligioD  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  would  conduce  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
currency,  the  military  system  of  the  country,  two  powers,  and  would  promote  the  interests 
and  the  career  and  character  of  the  present  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  The  Queen 
Emperor,  Theodore.  Reference  to  the  Portu-  of  England  cedes  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
gueee  expedition  of  1541,  and  to  the  places  of  lands  all  British  forts,  possessions,  and  rights  of 
entrance  into  the  country  which  have  been  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  which  she  possesses 
adopted  by  travellers  since  the  sixteenth  cen-  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth 
tury.  Detailed  account  of  the  routes  leading  of  the  Sweet  River,  where  their  respective  ter- 
from  l£asdowah  and  Annesley  Bay  to  Gondar  ritories  are  coterminous;  and  the  ]^ing  of  the 
and  Magdala.  Extracts  from  works  of  various  Netherlands  makes  a  like  cession  to  the  Queen 
travellers  bearing  upon  the  different  lines  of  of  England  of  the  Dutch  forts,  possessions, 
roads.  A  map,  compiled  from  the  records  of  and  rights  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  to  the 
travellers,  is  ^ven  at  the  end.  The  orthogra-  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  River, 
phy  of  names  of  places,  etc.,  in  Abyssinia  is  so  The  tariff  to  be  enforced  after  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
indefinite,  hardly  any  two  travellers  agreeing,  ary,  1868,  in  the  possessions  of  the  tv^o  powers 
tiiat  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid,  in  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  imposes  a  three  per  cent, 
all  cases,  discrepancies  of  spelling  between  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  invoice  price  of  all 
maps  and  the  text.  Abyssinian  villages  and  goods  except  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  gun- 
towns  appear  to  be  often  of  a  temporary  nature,  powder,  and  fire-arms,  for  which  specific  duties 
and  those  recorded  by  one  traveller  are  often  are  provided.  If  the  customs-officers  consider 
not  mentioned  by  the  next  one  who  follows  the  the  value  of  goods  declared  by  the  masters  of 
same  route ;  some  of  the  places  laid  down  may,  vessels  insufficient,  they  ai-e  to  be  at  liberty  to 
therefore,  be  no  longer  in  existence,  and  others  take  the  goods  on  public  account,  paying  to  the 
may  have  sprung  up.  The  data,  also,  for  lay-  importer  the  amount  of  his.valuatioo,  with  the 
ing  down  many  of  them*  are  of  very  doubtful  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  thereon. 
accuracy.  The  state  of  Tunis  was  considerably  agitated 

AFRICA.     The  most  notable  event  in  the  by  insurrectionary  movements,  one  of  which 

political  history  of  Africa  during   the  year  was  joined  by  Sidi-el-Adeen  Res,  the  youngest 

1867,  is  the  complication  between  King  The-  brother  of  the  Bey,  and  a  young  man  of  amia- 

odore,  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  English  Govern-  ble  manners  but  moderate  intelligence.     The 

ment.    As  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  latter  for  hereditary  prince,  Sidi  Ali  Bey,  succeeded  at 

the  release  of  the  British  captives  proved  fruit-  the  close  of  September  in  effecting  his  capture 

less,  an  expedition  against  Abyssinia  was  fitted  with  the  aid  of  only  a  small  force.     In  the 

oat  in  the  East  Indies.    The  first  troops  sailed  in  latter  month  of  the  year  Tunis  was  suffering 

October,  and  the  remainder  in  the  months  of  from  a  terrible  famine. 

November  and  December.    At  the  close  of  the  Morocco,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  se- 

jear,  the  maixh  of  the  advance  brigade  into  the  verely  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  com,  and  the 

interior  had  barely  commenced,  but  the  prospect  government  consequently  forbade  the  exporta- 

for  a  speedy  success  of  the  expedition  seemed  to  tion  of  all  kinds  of  grain  for  six  months,  from 

be  favorable.    It  is  expected  that  the  chief  result  January  to  July,  after  which  time  it  was  again 

of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  will  be  the  estab-  allowed.    The  Government,  which  seems  to  be 

lishment  of  closer  relations  between  Abyssinia  well-intentioned,  had  great  trouble  to  restrain 

and  the  great  countries  of  Europe.   If  the  state-  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  the  plundering 

ments  of  the  British  captives  can  be  reUed  propensities  of  the  Moors  on  the  sea-coast, 

upon,  Abyssinia  was,  throughout  the  year,  the  The  English  and  French  territories  in  Sene- 

scene  of  a  civil  war,  which  took  a  turn  very  gambia  were,  this  year,  freed  from  one  of  their 

unfavorable  to  the  King.    (See  Abtssinia.)  most  troublesome  ^emies,  the  wai'rior-chief 

Of  the  native  governments  of  Africa  that  of  Mabba,  who.  besides  imperilling  the  European 
Egypt  is  the  only  one  which  seeks  unrestrained  settlement,  lias  been  for  six  years  a  fearful 
intercourse  with  the  civilized  countries  of  Eu-  scourge  among  the  native  tribes.  Mabba,  in 
rope  and  America.  Railroads,  canals,  and  tel-  1861,  was  a  chief  of  but  little  importance  in  the 
^aphs  are  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor,  kingdom  of  Baddiboo;  he  was,  however,  a 
and  on  his  visit  to  France  and  England,  in  the  stanch  Mohammedan,  and,  watching  his  oppor- 
eourse  of  the  year,  the  Viceroy  gave  repeated  tunity,  in  that  year  he  rebelled  against  his  pa- 
assurances  of  his  desire  to  introduce  reforms,  gan  king,  put  him  to  death,  and  assumed  the 
The  work  on  the  Suez  Canal  has  sufficiently  ad-  supreme  rule  of  the  country.  With  fire  and 
vanced  to  enable  the  Company  to  charge  itself  sword  he  established  the  religion  of  Islam,  kill- 
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ing  all  thoso  who  would  not  shave  their  heads  Oardwell  gently  called  "  very  unsuitable  let* 

and  swear  on  the  Koran  their  adherence  to  his  ters."    The  hundred  other  kings  and  chiefs  of 

faith.    This  fanatical  warrior,  elated  by  the  the  protectorate  do  not  appear  to  be  dissatis- 

success  he  had  obtained  over  his  negro  brethren,  fied  with  their  position,   or    unconscious  of 

in  June,  1866,  sent  an  invading  army  into  Brit-  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  their  peo- 

ish  territory  on  the  Gambia,  but  he  was  re-  pie,  but  the  "  Blue-book  "  of  the  committee, 

pulsed,  and  sustained  great  losses  from  the  able  which  of  course  has  found  its  way  to  them,  had 

strategy    of  the    governor,   Colonel    D'Arcy.  been  ill  understood,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  was 

Mabba,  however,  then  thought  he  would  attack  likely  to  be  created  by  King  Aggery's  proceed- 

the  French,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  ings.      King   Aggery  appealed    to  Governor 

with  four  thousand  warriors,  surrounded  a  party  Blackall,  at  Sierra  Leone,  demanding  to  be  con- 

of  three  hundred  European  French  troops,  and  suited  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  to  have  a 

massacred  them  all  with  the  exception  of  nine,  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  pay  the  na- 

The  sacrifices  and  customs  of  the  King  of  Da-  tional  debt,  the  said  national  debt  consisting  of 

homey  arc  but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  slaugh-  £300  or  £400  borrowed  at  enormous  interest 

ter  and  misery  this  fanatic  Mabba  has,  by  his  of  a  commissariat  clerk  to  pay  the  expense  of 

policy,  inflicted  on  the  nnoffending  negro  races,  sending  his  commissioneryto  England,  to  at- 

The  year  1867  fortunately  ended  his  rule,  he  tend  the  House  of  Commons'  committee,    lie 

being  captured  in  battle  by  Jolliffe,  King  of  avowed  his  intention  to  form  a  native  police 

Sein,  and  his  head  and  hands  sent  exultingly  by  corps  for  the  defence  of  his  country.    He  was 

that  King  as  a  trophy  of  sucoe^ful  war  to  the  last  year  convicted  before  the  Supreme  Court 

governor  of  the  French  settlements  on  the  Sen-  of  cruelty  to  some  of  his  people,  who,  being 

egdl.    It  has  been  computed  that  no  less  than  prisoners  for  debt  or  on  charges  not  generally 

twenty  thousand  human  beings  have  been  killed  punished  as  crimes,  were  found  chained  to  logs 

or  have  died  through  starvation,  or  have  been  m  dungeons  underneath  his  house — a  punish- 

abducted  and  sold  into  slavery  by  Mabba,  under  ment  interdicted  throughout  the  protectorate, 

» the  cloak  of  religion.    It  was  hoped  that  peace  the  suflTerers  being  almost  unable  to  move,  liv- 

and  prosperity  would  now  be  restored  to  these  ing  in  their  own  filth,  and  dependent  upon 

unhappy  countries.  the  kindness  of  friends  for  food.  King  Aggery 's 

On  the  relations  of  the  English  Government  final  oflfence,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  his 

to  the  native  chiefs  on  the  Gold  Coast,  we  find  fall,  was  that  on  the  6th  of  December,  1866, 

some  curious  information  in  the  papers  con-  after  holding  a  meeting  of  two  thousand  five 

cernin^  "King  Aggery"  laid  before  the  Eng-  hundred  of  his  followers,  he  addressed  a  letter 

lish  Parliament  in  June.    It  appears  that  under  to  the  lieutenant  •  governor,  stating  that  he 

the  English  protectorate  of  the  Gold  Coast  a  should  make  one  more  appeal  to  the  Colonial 

chief  has  been  from  time  to  time  elected  by  the  OflSce,  and,  if  unsuccesstul,  it  would  be  time 

people  of  Cape  Coast,  who,  on  being  approved  for  him  to  adopt  measures  which  would  "  in- 

by  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  has  sure  for  him  and  his  people  something  unlike 

borne  the  title  of  King  of  Cape  Coast.   In  1856  the  slavery  which   the    lieutenant-governor 

the  then  king  was  deposed  by  Colonel  Ord,  was  endeavouring  to  place  them  in ;  "  he  added 

the  English  commissioner,  in  compliance  with  significantly  that  the  governor's    object  was 

the  wish  of  his  people,  and  for  the  next  nine  "  to  incite  him  and  his  people  to  enact  more  of 

years  there  was  no  king  at  all;   but  in  1865  those  fearful  things  that  took  place  at  Jamaica." 

Governor  Pine  permitted  and  ratified  the  elec-  On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Lieutenant-Governor 

tion  of  Aggery  as  king.    He  is  a  native  Chris-  Conran  sent  King  Aggery  to  Sierra  Leone, 

tian,  educated  by  the  missionaries,  and  is  said  nnder    charge  of  Lieutenant    Harrison,    and 

to  be  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  became  the  tool  issued  a  proclamation    declaring  Aggery  no 

of  half-educated  adventurers,  and  especially  of  longer    king,   and  closing  his  native   courts, 

one  person  who  is  described  as  "a  sort  of  Arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  he  was  permitted  to 

Fenian."    By  some  mishap,  the  usual  oath  of  be  at  large  on  parole,  and  allowed  five  shillings 

allegiance  was  not  administered  to  King  Ag-  a  day  by  Governor  Blackall.     Eventually  the 

gery  at  what  he  terms  "  his  coronation  " — an  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  given 

omission  which  he  does  not  forget.    After  the  to  an  offer  of  a  pension  of   £100  a  year  dur- 

return  of  two  commissioners  lyhora  he  sent  to  ing  good  behavior,  and  on  condition  of  his 

England  to  attend  the  committee  of  the  House  not  returning  to  Cape  Coast  without  leave, 

of  Commons  on  West  Afiica,  reports  were  cir-  The  governor  adds  that  Aggery  knows  very 

cnlated  that  the  desire  of  England  is  that  the  little  English,  and  could  hardly  be  made  to 

Africans  should  be  trained  for  self-government,  understand  what  an  insulting  and  threatening 

and   should   relieve  that  country  "of  the  pro-  letter  he  had  sent.    His  letters  were  written 

tectorate  it  has  undertaken ;  and  King  Aggery  for  him  by  some  native  who  had  learned  to  read 

seems  to  have  been  advised  that  the  time  for  it  and  write,  or  some  petty  native  lawyer,  a  class 

was  come.    Conflicts  and  collisions  arose  be-  of  men  who  "cling  like  leeches  to  the  skirts  of 

tween  the  British  court  of  justice  and  a  court  their  ignorant  chiefs  and  kings,"  making  tools 

established  by  him,  without  leave,  as  an  inde-  of  them.    Aggery  paid  £50  for  getting  one  of 

pendent  tribunal ;   and  discussions  sprang  up,  his  letters  prepared  and  written, 

in  which  he  wrote  to  the  governor  what  Mr.  The  total  population  of  Afiica  la  estinuted 
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in  Brehm^s  Geographuches  Jahrbueh  (vol.  i., 
1866),  a  standard  antlioritj  in  geographical 
matters,  at  about  188,000,000,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: * 

1.  Eastern  Africa,  29,610,000. 

2.  South  Africa,  15,843,000. 

3.  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  8,838,000. 

4.  Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  114,000. 

5.  The  Northern  Coast,  4,000,000. 

6.  Mohammedan  countries  of  Central  Africa, 
61,100,000. 

7.  Western  Africa,  8,808,000. 

8.  Equatorial  territory,  43,000,000. 

The  statistics  of  the  Christian  population  (or 
rather  the  populations  under  the  influence  of 
ChrL^tiaaitj)  are  about  as  follows : 


British  Pocomslons 

f^nch  •*  

Portnznese    **  

Spaolib  **■  

Anpala,  Beo^«lA,  Mozunbiqae 
AJiden 

El^Pt 

Abrasmia. 

liberls 

Morocco  and  Fez 

ToBteaiid  Tripoli 


RonAB 
CadioUe. 


160,000 

188,000 

489,000 

12,000 

100,000 

185,000 

27,000 

80,000 


200 

10,000 

1,000 


650,000 
7,000 


10,000 
2,000 

•••••• 

60,000 


80,000 


1,087,9001  789,000   6.017,000 


Totkl 
ChrbtUai.t 


800,000 
140,000 
489,000 

12,000 

100,000 

195,000 

260,000 

8,000,000 

60,000 


21,000 


AGRICULTDEE.  The  year  1867  was,  as  a 
whole,  a  favorable  one  for  crops,  and  the  pro- 
d action  in  most  of  the  eereaU  was  fully  up  to 
that  of  average  years ;  in  some,  largely  beyond 
it.  The  extensive  drought  of  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  proved  unfavorable  to  the  Indian 
com  crop  in  some  sections,  and  to  the  potato 
crop  in  nearly  all.  The  cotton  crop  did  well 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  its  tributaries,  where  floods  afl:ected  it,  and 
the  insect  and  vermiform  plagues  committed 
great  ravages.  Still,  the  crop  as  a  whole  is 
considerably  beyond  what  was  expected  early 
in  the  picking  season.  Toiacco  was  below  the 
average  in  the  sections  where  it  is  most  largely 
cultivated,  particularly  in  Kentucky  where  the 
protracted  drought  afifeotcd  it.  Hops  were, 
in  the  principal  districts,  somewhat  less  in 
quantity,  and,  owing  to  the  continued  attacks 
of  the  aphides  and  blight,  a  little  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  the  average.  There  were  exceptions  to 
this  statement,  which  will  be  noted  hereafter. 
Sorghum  is  suffering  from  a  decided  eclipse. 
The  season  was  unfavorable,  and  the  quantity 
sown  much  below  former  years.  There  seems 
to  be  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  sorghum 
syrup,  probably  from  its  careless  and  imperfect 
preparation ;  and  though  that  manufactured  by 
the  best  reflners  is  unexceptionable,  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  decreasing.  In  the  Southern 
States,  where,  during  the  war,  it  supplied  the 

*  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  population  of  each 
dfrMon  is  giren  In  the  Axxval  AMxaiour  GroLOPiBDix  for 
1868l 

t  In  AbTBslola  all  the  Christiana,  except  ibont  80,000  Bo* 
man  CathoIIca,  belong  to  the  Abyssinian  Chnreh.  In  EgTPt, 
the  nu^oritf  of  the  ChritUan  population  are  Oopte.  {$•€ 
"  Cbitbohm.) 


place  both  of  sugar  and  cane  molasses,  it  is 
now  discarded  very  generally  for  the  products 
of  the  cane.  The  production  of  sugar  from 
the  eane^  principally  in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  Southern  Alabama,  is  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  previous  years,  and  has  been  success- 
fully attempted  the  past  year  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  Beans  and 
peas  have  done  very  well  during  the  year,  and 
the  crop,  as  a  whole  has  been  above  the  aver- 
age. Buckwheat  is  below  the  average,  the  de- 
ficiency being  caused  in  part  probably  by  the 
drought. 

The  diminished  production  of  Indian  -corn, 
falling  most  heavily  on  the  sections  where  the 
greatest  number  of  swine  are  reared,  sensibly 
decreased  the  supply  oiporh  and  the  prevalence 
of  hog  cholera  also  contributed  to  prevent  the 
usual  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  swine. 
The  pasturage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
was  also  injured  by  the  drought  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  this  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  fattening  cattle  as  well  as  to  a  deterioration 
in  their  condition. 

The  Wheat  crop  is  stated  in  round  numbers 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  bush- 
els, the  largest  amount  ever  raised  in  this  coun- 
try, though  proportionally  to  the  population 
and  acreage  loss  than  the  crops  of  1859  and 
1863.  From  want  of  skilful  management,  the 
production  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Even  in  the  newer  States  and  those 
best  adapted  to  the  crop  it  does  not  average 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  when  the  average  should  be  more  than 
twenty-five  bushels  to  make  the  crop  a  very 
profitable  one.  The  crop  in  1866  was  reckoned 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  bushels, 
for  the  entire  country,  but  a  large  export  de- 
mand, and  the  call  fbr  it  from  the  Southern 
States  where  the  crop  was  small,  reduced  the 
reserve  till  the  stock  of  old  wheat  on  hand  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop  was  much  less 
than  usual.  The  export  demand  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1867-8  has  also  been  very  great, 
and  in  consequence  both  wheat  and  flour  have 
commanded  high  prices. 

The  Rye  crop  is  stated  at  twenty-two  million 
bushels,  an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  tlie 
production  of  the  preceding  year.  In  most  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  in  Delaware,  Vir- 
pnia,  Tennessee,  and  Nebraska,  there  was  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  yield,  but  this  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  excess  in  other  States. 

The  crop  of  Oats  was  stated  at  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  million  bushels,  an  increase  of 
a  little  more  than  eleven  million  bushels  over 
that  of  1866,  and  the  quality  is  said  also  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Baelbt  crop  was  about  half  a  million 
bushels  less  than  in  1866,  being,  aside  from  the 
Pacific  States,  whose  returns  are  not  yet  received 
in  full,  about  ten  million  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bushels.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  production  of  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years  had  varied  less  than  this. 
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The  crop  of  Maizb  or  Indun  Cobs  was  aome- 
wliat  below  that  of  the  previons  year,  thoagh 
not  as  tnach  as  was  at  Sret  supposed.  In  West 
Virginia  and  about  half  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  there  was  a  groat  falling  off  from  the 
dronght.  la  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Hinnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Eaneos,  as  well  as  iu  all  the  SonUiern 
States,  eicept  Delavrare,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  there  was  on  increase,  and  in  manj 
of  thorn  a  large  one  over  the  yield  of  the  provi- 
ons  year.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  nniform- 
ly  good.  The  eclire  crop  may  be  safely  pnt 
down  at  eight  hundred  and  9fly  million  bushels, 
against  eight  hnndrod  and  eighty  inillions  in 
1866. 

The  Buckwheat  crop  is  below  that  of  last 
year,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  Beveoteea 
tnillioa  bushel?. 

The  FuTATO  crop  is  tuoro  deficient  than  any 
other.  The  drought  nfftcted  it  in  the  West  and 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  the  potato-bug, 
or  ten-lined  spearman,  almost  destroyed  the 
Tines.  The  tubers,  oiler  being  gatiiered,  rotted 
very  hailly.  Some  of  the  new  varieliee,  such 
as  the  GooJritli,  the  Harrison,  etc.,  were  not 
affected  by  the  rot.  The  aggregate  crop  (oi- 
oept  the  Pacific  Statea)  wUI  not  much  eiceed 
ninety  million  bushels. 

The  Uav  crop  was  very  large,  and  probably 
exceeded  twenty-seven  million  tons. 

As  wa  have  already  stated,  there  was  a  seri- 
ous falling  off  in  the  SoEGmnf  crop,  amounting 
to  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of 


1860,  which  was  itself 
average. 

The  Conos  crop  wa 
of  December,  186T,  aa 
five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  each,  an  incr 
fifl^y  thousand  bales 


isiderahly  below  the 

timated  et  the  close 
;e©ding  two  million 
OB,  of  four  hundred 
;  seven  hundred  and 
the  production  of  the 
previous  year.  This  whs,  nnder  the  circum- 
Btanccs,  a  fair  croi>,  taking  into  account  the 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  scarcity  and 
inefficiency  of  labor,  and  the  diminished  acreage 
in  cotton,  since  the  war. 

The  crop  of  Todacco  will  prove  to  have  been 
about  forty  million  pounds  less  tlian  in  16fl6, 


or  not  far  from  three  hcndred  and  fifty  million 
ponnds. 

The  Hop  crop  in  its  two  great  districts,  Cen- 
tral New  York  and  Central  New  England,  was 
con^derably  affected,  as  it  has  been  tor  two  or 
three  years,  by  the  aphidei  or  hop-lice  and  in 
low  situations  by  the  blight,  bo  that  the  crop 
was  at  least  one-tenth  below  the  average.  A 
much  larger  quantity  ofhops  than  hod  ever  been 
grown  before  in  that  section,  were  sent  to  mar- 
ket from  Wisconsin,  where  the  hop-yards  have 
just  come  int<]  full  bearing.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  of  very  good  qnnlity.  The  total  prod- 
uct is  therefore  somewhat  larger  than  nsual. 
Florida  and  Arkansas  have  also  commenced  the 
faop-cnltnre. 

There  has  been  a  material  diminution  in  the 
number  of  Sheet,  owing  to  the  great  depression 
in  the  price  of  wool,  and  the  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  sold  for  slaughter  is  vastly  in  excess 
of  any  former  year.  The  increase  of  sheep  had 
been  more  rapid  than  the  demand  for  wool,  the 
number  of  sheep,  aa  weshowed  last  year,  having 
nearly  doubled  in  seven  years ;  and  when  tbo 
price  of  wool  fell  so  low  as  to  make  wool-grow- 
ing unprofitable,  the  owners  of  flocks  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  fatten  and  send  to  the  market 
both  sheep  and  Iambs.  The  wool-growers  of 
the  United  States  are  not  alone  affected  by  tliia 
reduction  in  the.  price  of  wool.  In  Australia, 
where  the  number  of  sheep  has  been  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum, 
wool  has  become  so  thoroughly  a  drug,  that 
several  large  establishments  have  recently  been 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  mutton  tallow 
by  boiling  or  atoaming  the  entire  carcass  of  the 
sheep,  and  one  of  these  consumes  ten  tliousand 
carcasses  per  week.  Our  wool-growers  are  not 
yet  reduced  to  this  necessity. 

Byway  of  comparison  of  the  productiveness 
of  OUT  staple  crops  per  aero  with  those  of  the 
European  states,  we  insert  the  following  table 
of  the  crops  and  acreage  of  the  principal  states 
of  Europe  in  1866,  as  collected  for  and  reported 
by  the  Bavarian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  premising 
only  that  the  year  was  an  unfavorable  one  for 
full  crops  in  most  of  these  states ; 
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No  year  passea  without  its  candidates  for  ad-    thoae  which  posseas  the  least_  merit  are  often 
ission  among  the  staples  of  agriculture,  and    pressed  with  the  greatest  pertinacity.    Among 
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the  great  miiltitude  of  diumants  it  occasionally  favorito  employment.  Since  the  cocooneries 
happens  that  one  possesses  sufficient  merit  to  of  France  and  Italy  have  heen  affected  with  a 
be  retained  and  become  a  permanent  acquisition  disease  which  destroys  the  worms  by  millions, 
to  onr  crops.  The  tomato,  the  borecole,  the  attention  has  been  directed  anew  to  the  matter, 
varieties  of  sorghum,  and  some  improved  varie-  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a 
ties  of  wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  more  hardy  species  of  silk-worms  here.  Two 
have  thus  become  naturalized  within  the  mem-  kinds  have  been  tried :  the  AilanthuB  silk- 
ory  of  the  present  generation.  The  failures,  toomk,  a  native  of  China,  whicii  feeds  upon  the 
meantime,  have  been  innumerable.  Anew  can-  leaves  of  the  ailanthus  and  other  species  of  the 
didate  for  public  favor,  which  has  excited  some  sumach,  and  the  Tusseh-mothy  or  Silh-worm^aTiSL- 
attention  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  has  tive  of  Japan,  which  feeds  upon  oak-leaves.  The 
been  very  modestly  introduced,  is  the  Iiami&-  silk  from  these  is  inferior  in  texture  and  beanty 
plant,  a  new  fibrous  plant,  allied  apparently  to  that  of  the  silk- worms  which  feed  on  the  mul- 
to  the  cotton  family,  and  which  has  been  for  berry,  but  it  is  strong  and  durable.  The  Allan- 
some  years  largely  cultivated  in  Mexico.  The  thus  silk-worm  has  proved  a  failure  here  thus 
following  are  the  claims  made  for  it  by  its  advo-  far,  though  it  is,  after  loug  discouragement,  snc- 
cates:  1.  The  fibre  is  described  as  of  a  fine  cecding  moderately  in  France.  The  introduc- 
glossy  white,  of  even  texture,  and  stronger  than  tion  of  the  Tusseh-moth  is  as  yet  an  experi- 
the  best  hemp  or  than  the  best  Belgian  flax.  2.  ment. 

It  can  be  used  separately  io  the  manufacture  of  Meantime,  Oalifomia  is  engaging  in  silk-cnl- 
cJoth,  or  may  be  combined  with  silk  or  wool,  ture  with  that  energy  and  on  that  extensive 
8.  The  plant  itself  hardy  and  vigorous,  is  not  scale  which  marks  all  its  undertakings,  and 
affected  by  long  periods  of  rain,  and  stands  dry  crowns  most  of  them  with  success.  Mr.  L. 
weather  equally  well  with  cotton,  while  it  Prevost,  of  San  Jos6,  the  pioneer  in  this  enter- 
will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  textile  prise,  is  an  experienced  silk-grower,  and  ho  has 
fibre  of  any  plant  known.  It  has  been  grown  awakened  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  by  his 
with  snccess  in  Mexico,  where  the  rainy  seasons  efforts  and  writings,  that  citizens  are  embarking 
are  much  longer  than  in  the  Southern  States.  4.  in  the  business  largely  all  over  the  State.  The 
It  makes  from  three  to  five  crops  per  year,  and  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  it,  and  the  silk 
yields  from  400  to  800  pounds  per  acre.  It  produced  there  is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the 
bears  no  seed,  but  is  grown  from  the  roots  and  best  of  European  or  Asiatic  production.  Sacra- 
ratoons  only.  6.  After  the  land  is  once  stocked,  mento  County  alone  has  over  three  millions  of 
the  planting  is  good  for  a  number  of  years,  6.  mulberry- trees,  and  furnishes  already  food  for 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  requires  less  labor  ten  milUons  of  silk-worms,  and  other  counties 
than  that  of  cotton,  and  the  fibre  commands  in  were  doing  nearly  or  quite  as  well.  Mr.  Pre- 
market  a  better  price,  having  been  sold  in  Liver-  vost  sajs  that  in  their  fine  climate  one  person 
pool  at  65  cents  per  pound.  7.  It  is  particu-  can  raise  and  take  care  of  as  many  worms  as 
larly  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Louis-  eight  persons  could  in  France  or  Italy, 
iana,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  In  no  country  in  the  world's  history  has 
Time  wUl  determine  whether  these  claims  can  agriculture  made  as  rapid  progress  as  it  is  now 
l)e  fully  sustained.  A  textile  fibre  of  this  de-  making  in  the  United  States.  There  is  yet  very 
scription  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  addition  much  careless,  improvident,  wasteful,  and  slov- 
to  our  materials  for  manufacture.  enly  cultivation ;  there  are  yet  too  many  farms 

The  attempts  to  introduce  the  Alpaca,  and  which  grow  poorer  and  poorer  every  year ;  too 
the  Angr)ra  or  Cashmere  goat,  as  domestic  ani-  pauch  land  which  suffers  for  want  of  manure 
Dials  which  would  furnish  valuable  additions  to  and  drainage;  but  a  comparison  of  the  farming 
our  textile  materials,  have  failed,  the  former  from  of  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  and  that  of  to- 
tho  difficulty  of  acclimating  the  animal,  the  lat-  day,  shows  an  advance  which  seems  almost  in- 
ter from  its  unruly  and  mischievous  character,  credible.  Meantime,  each  year  witnesses  a  for- 
and  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  wool  or  fieece,  ward  movement  along  the  whole  line  of  our 
which  no  manufacturer  seems  inclined  to  use.  Western  frontier,  by  which  a  breadth  of  more 

For  many  years  past,  efforts  have  been  made  than  thirteen  miles  of  virgin  soil  is  brought 

to  raise  our  own  silk,  in  various  parts  of  the  under  cultivation,  and  the  frontier  lands  on  the 

country.    These  have  generally  been  on  a  small  Pacific  slope,  looking  eastward,  are  being  sub- 

ecile,    and   but  moderately  successful.      The  dued  in  an  almost  equally  rapid  ratio.    It  is 

Morus  midticauliSj  which  was  the  subject  of  but  a  short  time  since  the  practice  of  manuring 

such  stupendous  speculation,  thirty  years  ago,  land,  annually,  was  confined  to  the  Eastern  and 

proved  to  be  unfit  for  feeding  silk-worms  in  Middle  States,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions  on 

the  Atlantic  States,  though  it  answers  a  valu-  the  westward  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.    The 

able   purpose   for  the  young  worms  in  Call-  rich  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  fer- 

fomia.     Other  species  of  mulberry,  the  Moms  tile  and  arable  lands  of  the  South  and  South- 

alba  m&retta  and  nigra,  answered  a  better  west,  it  was  thought,  required  no  tbod  to  supply 

purpose,   but  the  climate    of  the    Northern  the  waste  of  exhaustive  crops.     The  wheat, 

and  Middle    States   was    too  cold  and  vari-  corn,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  hay  were  removed 

able,  and    the  work  too    severe   and   repul-  from  the  farm,  and  the  constituents  they  had 

dve    to   make    silk  -  culture    a    popular   or  drawn  from  the  soil  were  uot  replaced.     A 
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score  of  years  more  of  this  wastefiil  cnlture  The  cultivation  of  the  raspberrf/  and  the 
would  have  reduced  the  richest  prairies  to  com-  "blacJcberry^  introduced  within  the  last  ten  or 
parative  barrenness.  It  had  already  covered  fifteen  years,  is  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
much  of  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  tensive  year  by  year,  and  millions  of  these 
of  Virginia,  North  and  South  CaroHna,  and  plants  are  annually  sold, — Market  gardening^ 
Georgia,  with  worn-out  farms,  abandoned  by  or  the  cultivation  of  early  varieties  of  Indian 
their  owners,  and  grown  up  to  stub  cedars  and  corn,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cauli- 
scraggy  pines  and  junipers.  But  wiser  coun-  flowers,  cabbages,  kale,  broccoli,  celery,  etc., 
sels  have  prevailed.  Deep  ploughing  has  been  etc.,  and  putting  them  upon  the  market  before 
substituted  for  scratchiug  the  surface,  and  marl,  the  general  supply  is  ripe,  has  become  a  very 
lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  crashed  and  ground  large  and  profitable  business  within  a  few  years 
bones  phosphate  of  lime,  guano,  muck,  and  the  past.  It  is  specially  profitable  within  an  area 
liquid  manures,  have  restored  to  fertility  mil-  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles  of 
lions  of  acres  which  had  become  nearly  worth-  the  large  cities,  where  railroad  or  steamboat 
less.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  becoming  more  communication  is  easy;  but  New  York  draws 
frequent,  and  the  folly  of  relying  wholly  upon  its  earliest  supplies  of  these  vegetables  from 
a  single  crop  is  impressing  itself  upon  the  minds  the  Bermudas,  then  in  succession  from  Florida, 
of  the  farmers.  Raising  stock  for  the  butcher  Savannah,  Ga.,  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  Norfolk, 
and  the  tanner,  the  lowest  form  of  agricultural  Va.,  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  South 
activity — and  that  best  adapted  to  a  semi-civil-  Jersey,  Central  and  Eastern  New  Jersey,  and 
ized  people — is  and  must  be,  from  the  necessities  Central  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  Long  Island, 
of  their  position,  the  leading  employment  of  the  and  Westchester,  Rockland,  Dutchess  and  Put- 
fanners  of  {K>me  sections ;  but  there  is  a  lauda-  nam  Counties.  The  *^  truck  "  farms  are  gcner- 
ble  ambition  to  combine,  even  in  those  districts,  ally  small,  containing  from  eight  to  twenty  or 
with  this,  the  higher  processes  of  agriculture,  twenty-five  acres,  and  usually  cultivate  some 
the  culture  of  cereals  and  root  crops,  and  the  of  the  small  fruits,  and  some  of  them  also  cber- 
cultivation  of  large  and  small  fruits.  There  is  ries  and  peaches,  as  well  as  tlie  vegetables, 
at  the  present  time  a  passion  for  fruit-culture.  They  are  constantly  maintained  in  the  highest 
The  almost  numberless  varieties  of  the  apple^  possible  condition  of  fertility,  and  both  solid 
pear^  and  peachy  and  the  various  kinds  of  cher-  and  liquid  manures  are  applied  without  stint. 
rUiy  plums,  qyinces,  and  other  popular  fruits,  The  yield  per  acre  is  often  very  large,  $1,000, 
are  sought  aiter  by  tens  of  thousands  of  farm-  $1,200,  or  even  $1,500  worth  of  gross  products 
ers,  and  a  good  orchard  is  regarded  as  an  abso-  being  taken  from  a  single  acre.  This  high 
lute  necessity  by  every  intelligent  farmer.  But  culture  would  evidently  permit  a  far  denser 
the  small  fruits  are,  after  all,  attracting  the  population  to  the  square  mile,  if  it  could  be 
greatest  attention.  We  have  spoken  in  former  maintained,  than  is  now  found  in  any  country 
years  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  grape-culture,  on  the  globe — though  Japan  and  China,  by  their 
This  is  assuming  vast  dimensions.  Large  vine-  careful  cultivation  and  manuring  of  all  arable 
yards  have  already  been  formed  at  one  or  two  lands,  have  sustained  a  much  lai'ger  population 
points  on  Long  Island,  at  lona  and  Croton  than  any  other  countiies.  In  the  former  couii- 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  at  Ilammondsport  and  try,  all  manures,  liquid  and  solid,  are  most 
Pleasant  Valley,  in  Southern  New  York,  at  Vine-  carefully  husbanded,  and  the  same  crops  have 
land,  N.  J.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Gibraltar  and  its  been  grown  on  land  for  five  hundred  years  or 
vicinity  on  Lake  Erie,  in  Cincinnati  and  its  more,  without  diminishing  its  fertility! 
vicinity,  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  at  several  points  In  our  country,  this  extraordinary  progress 
in  Missouri,  in  Arkansas,  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  agriculture  is  due  in  a  great  degice  to  the 
in  almost  every  part  of  California.  One  nur-  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  knowledge,  coin- 
sery-man  advertises  for  sale  50,000,000  of  municated  by  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  valu- 
vines,  and  in  a<ldition  to  the  numerous  vine-  able  agricultural  works.  The  American  Agri- 
yards,  every  garden  or  city  lot  has  from  one  to  culturUt,  with  its  circulation  of  almost  two 
a  dozen  vines.  The  culture  of  the  strawberry  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  other  agricul- 
is  becoming  equally  extensive.  The  multiplica-  tural  and  horticultural  papers  and  periodicals 
tion  of  railroad  facilities  has  largely  extended  of  great  merit,  though  of  less  extended  inllu- 
the  area  from  which  our  great  cities  are  supplied  enoe,  have  done  much  to  educate  our  farmers 
with  this  delicious  fruit,  and  New  York  now  market  gardeners,  and  fruit  culturists,  to  take 
draws  its  stock  from  Pittsburg,  from  Soutliern  higher  views  of  their  calling ;  and  have  opened 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland;  and  later  in  the  the  way  for  the  fonnation  of  agricnltural  li- 
season,  from  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  braries  private  and  public,  in  which  valuable 
Rochester,  as  well  as  from  towns  in  Southwest-  treatises  on  special  topics  by  practical  men  have 
ern  New  York;  Chicago  is  supplied  from  South-  been  introduced,  and  haVe  stimulated  their 
ern  Illinois  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  readers  to  higher  achievements  in  farming, 
from  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  other  points  in  The  demand  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  three  and  four  works  has  increased  very  rapidly  within  the 
hundred  miles  away.     The  other  large  ciXies  past  four  or  five  years. 

draw  their  supplies  from  distances  almost  as  The  most  important  agricultural  works  issuea 

great.  the  past  year,  have  been:  "American  Grape 
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Oaltore  and  Wine  Making,"  by  Peter  B.  Mead ;  -^nd  whereas.  Persons  in  other  portions  of  the 

"  Grape  Culture,"  by  W.  0.  Strong :  "  The  Cul-  country  hare  the  skilled  labor  and  the  capital,  and 

♦«-«.  J^f  ♦i*^  r>^rx<x  Ax*  ixr^no, »»  K«.  A«/x-,,A  TT,-.a  ^®  "*^^®  t^®  lanos,  minerals,  and  natural  resources, 

*°"  ^^,*5.t    n   P^    ^-       ?^   ^^i^  ?7VI  ^y  cdrabinine  which  it  can  be  made  greatly  to  our 

mann ;     The  Grape-Vme,"  by  Frederick  Mohr ;  mutual  benefit,  and  to  the  good  of  the  whole  nation : 

**  Grape  Oulturist,"  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller ;  "  Small  Therefore, 

Fruit  Oulturist,"  by  the  same  author ;  **  Amer-  ^    ^    resohed  by  th4  Senate    and    tlie  Home 

lean   Pomology,"    by    Dr.  John  A.  Warder;  ofB^resmt<Uiveaofthe8t^^^ 

«n-«j^«:««  fir^  T>«^fl4.  "  Tx«P  r>^*^«  t7««.i^.^^«  I  ^^^  Assembly  convened.   That  in  view  of  these  facta, 

*  Gardening  for  Profit,"  by  Peter  Hendorson ;  ^nd  to  accomplish  these  ends,  we,  in  the  name  of 

"  Squashes :  How  to  Grow  Them,"  by  James  J.  the  people  of  Alabama,  most  cordially  invite  skilled 

H.  Gregory ;  "  The  Young  Farmer's  Manual,"  labor  and  the  capital  from  the  world,  and  partic- 

2Yolumes    by  S.  Edwards  Todd— a  work  of  ularly  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  pledge 

great    practical  value  to  the   young    farmer;  the  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  the  State. 

"  The  ^ew  Book  of  Flowers,"  by  Joseph  Breck ;  Subsequently,  on  February  Ist,  the  Commit- 

"  Draining  for  Profit,  and  Draining  for  Health,"  tee  on  Federal  Relations  in    the  Ilonse,   to 

by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr. ;  "  Saunders's  Dome^-  whom  had  been  referred  joint  resolutions  me- 

tic  Poultry,"  new  edition ;  and  new  editions  of  morializing  the  United  States  Congress  to  pass 

"Jacques'  Manuals  of  the  Barnyard,  the  Farm,  an  act  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  bank- 

and  the  Garden."  ruptcy,  reported  against  the  adoption  of  the  res- 

ALABAMA.    The  Legislature  of  this  South-  olutions.    They  say : 

em  State,  which  took  a  recess  at  the  close  of  The  committee  are  constrained  to  admit  the  neces- 

1866,  resumed    ita    sessions   on    January   15,  sity  of  the  relief  sought  in  the  joint  resolutions. 

1867,  A  message,  relating  chiefly  to  the  finan-  The  late  civil  war  has  exhausted  the  means  and  re- 

ces  of  the  State,  was  addressed  by  the  Gov-  S2?ruL°^*i?jf!2P^f-  The  destruction  of  their  prop- 

A      T-   xu    TT                 TT       X  i.   1    J.1-  J.  erty  has  resulted   m  almost  universdl  insolvency, 

emor  to   both    Houses.      He  stated  that  an  and  widespread  devastation,  want,  and  misery.    It  is 

extension  of  the  time  for  payment  had  been  nearly  impossible  that  the  present  immense  mass  of 

obtained  on  State  bonds  amounting  to  $1,020,-  indebtedness  can  ever  be  discharged  under  the  exist- 

000,  and  the  sura  of  $246,876,  being  interest,  *^«  system  of  Ubor,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

Lad  been  funded.      He  also  said   that  liberal  g;f °jjf'  to  conc^ede*''**           committee    are   forced 

supplies  for  the  destitute  of  the  State  for  Jan-  But,  while  we  indulge  in  no  feeUng  of  disrespect 

nary  and  February  ensuing  had  been  obtained  toward  the  Federal  Government,  and  acknowledge 

of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  our  allegiance  thereto,  and  would  be  happy  to  be- 

The  most  important  measures  of  the  Leffis-  ®?™®  *^®  recipients  of  relief  that  might  constitution- 

We  «^ere  of  a  local  patare ;    some  reports  SUr^Teetn^rbrthr;.^^^^^^^^^ 

and  resolutions  expressive  of  their  views  on  truding  our  appeals  upon  a  Congress  which  refuses 

the    stato    of  public   alfairs    were,    however,  to  recognize  the  State  of  Alabama  for  anj  purpose 

adopted  than  that  of  taxation.    These  sentiments  are  not  ex- 

On  January  17th    the  /ollowing  preamble  TaTourc^  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House :  attitude  toward  flie  State  of  Alabama  totally  incom- 

Whereas^  Correspondents  of  public  journals  North  patible  with  the  mutual  obligations  of  allegiance  and 

and  West,  and  speakers  clerical  and  secular,  are  P'Su^^?; 
daily  asserting  that  it  is  unsafe  foi 
in  hostility  to  us  to  come  among 

our  midst  on  account  of  threatened  personal  vio-  .      -        ^.  ,,        ^    ^  .      .          ^  ,         .... 

lence,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  our  interests,  and  ^^^^  *>«  respectfully  entertamed  much  less  that  the 

the  speedy  restoration  of  those  friendlv  relations  es-  V^l^^  ^^  *^e  memorialists  would  be  granted. 

■^'^H*^/?!,  *^e  I?™spe">  i  *^®  Peop'-e*  ^°d  *o  *^o  On  February  15th  a  message  was  sent  to 

qaiet  of  the  nauon :  Therefore,  ^^  u  rr^        u     r«                 t>  aa                       •    ^ 

Be    U    reeolvtd,   hy  the    Senate,   Oe,,    That  wo  each  House  by  Governor  Patton,  commumcat- 

hereby  publish  and  declare  all  such  assertions  to  be  i^g      ^^    important   document   bearing   upon 

calumnies  working  great  injustice  and  wrong  to  the  the  relations  which    Alabama  sustains  to  the 

peopleof  Alabama,  who  are  peaceable  and  law-abid-  Union."     It  had  been  received  from  Washinff- 

mg  citizens  acUvely  engaged  in  the  pursuits   of  ^           -^^                ^  ^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^    submittal 

peace,  trying  to  restore  their  shattered  fortunes  by  ^     1,      t    **.**'H"^''*'  "^  *"/  ^^^  *  "^  ouuiut^^ 

honest  industry,  and  are  wiUing  to  receive,  and  ear-  ^^  the  Legislature.     The  document  was  in  its 

nestly  invito  a'll  who  are  honest,  industrious,  and  nature  an  application  to  Congress  to  propose 

peaceable,  and  are  desirous  of  establishing  them-  certain  amenclments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

•elves  as  farmers,  mechanics,  or  artisans  amongst  United  States,  coupled  with  a  proposition  to 

mii^  on?fertTfaSdr°'      """^          '               "'"  amend  the  c<5nstitution  of  the  State  of  Ala- 

,                   .          ,       ^  „  bama,  and  was  as  follows: 

At    the   same    time,  the   following    were  ,^         ,.  ,^     ,.                     ^  ^                , .  , 

adoT>ted  •  Whereat,  It  has  been  announced  by  persons  high 

suupieu.  .^  authority  that  propositions  from  the  Southern 

Wherecu^  The  issue  of  the  late  unhappy  war  has  States,  havms;  in  view  the  adjustment  of  our  present 

changed  the  whole  domestic  economy  of  the  coun-  political  troubles,  would  be  received  and  considered, 

try,  etc.,  etc.  etc.  etc. :  Therefore, 

And  whereas.  With  the  termination  of  the  war  we  Besolved  bv  the  Legislature  of  ths  State  of  Ala- 

desire  to  sec  terminate  the  jealousies  and  animosities  bama.  That  tne  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 

hetween  l^e  different  sections  of  our  country,  and  to  quested  to  propose  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 

see  restored  individual  and  national  good  feeling  and  states  the  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

good-will,  the  prosperity  of  our  section  adding  to  the  of  the  United  States : 

general  prosperity  of  the  whole,  Abticls  14.— iS^.  1.  N»  State,  under  the  Const i- 
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tntion.  has  a  right,  of  its  own  will,  to  renounce  its  Bombly  shoald  sabmit  tho  proposition  to  Con- 
own  place  in,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Nor  has  greas.    Believinff  it  to  be  id  expedient  for  the 

^Itrv\u,7;:^ZVl"^or-^^!^.'X^  &?nfral  Assembly  to  act  in  reference  to  either 

in  the  Senate,  or  of  representation  in  the  House  of  of  the  propositions,  they  reoommended  that  no 

Renresentatires.  further  action  should  be  taken.     Th^ report 

The  Union,  under  the  GonstitntioD,  shall  be  per-  was  unanimously  concurred  in.     Resolutions 

^"'A    The  pubUc  debt  of  the  United  states,  an-  'll°,^i::^^^^^^^ 

tborized  by  law,  shall  erer  be  held  sacred  and  in-  proposition  were  adopted  m  the  Senate— Yeas 

violate.    But  neither  the  United  States^  nor  any  14,  nays  4.      On  February  19th  the    Legisla- 

State,  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  in-  ture  adjourned. 

curred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the         On  March  4th  a  convention  of  persons  who 

^^^rs"  All^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^na^u;'al^^^^^^^  the  Vroiessed  to  have  been  Union  men  tbrongh  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there-  ^^^i  from  vanous  counties  of  the  State,  was 
of,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  held  at  Huntsville,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
States  in  which  they  reside :  and  the  citizens  of  each  adopted,  declariug  that  the  Federal  Congress 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im-  ^^g  the  constitutional  power  to  control,  check, 
naunit.es  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  No  State  ^  ^j  ^  ^j  executive  and  ministerial  oflBcers 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  t:^,  Vi  %w».^vi»ui»«  ,^m.  u^iuiov^^^  lai  vui«.vio 
without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  per-  pf  the  (xovemment,  and  the  constituted  author- 
son  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  tho  ity  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
laws,  erty,  etc.,  etc.     Tho  act  of  Congress  passed 

Sec,  4.    Representatives   shall    be    apportioned  ^^rch  2d,  known  as  the  First  Reconstruction 

among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respeo-  4    .  /.^^  ■d^t^*,^  -n^.«*^»«.,»»\   Ur.A  «^««  ;^t.^  ^e 

tive  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  f  «J  («a^  PuBUO  Dootmintb),  had  gone  in  to  ef- 

in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.    But  lect.     It   constituted  the   btates   of  Alabama, 

when  any  State  shall,  on  account  of  race  or  color,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  as  the  Third  Military  Dis- 

or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  deny  the  exercise  trict  of  the  five  into  which  the  ten  Southern 

of  the  elective  franchise  at  any  election  for  the  gt^tes  were  divided.    By  an  order  of  the  Presi- 

choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  -^ .    :„„„^;i   ir^.^u  ik+v    \r^r n^^ ^1    t^t 

of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  oent,  issued  March  15th,  Major-General  John 

members   of  the   Legislature,    and    other  officers  Pope  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  this  dis- 

elecied  by  the  people,  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  trict.     It  was  the  second  in  area  of  the  five 

of  such  State,  beme  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  districts— the  fifth,  consisting  of  Louisiana  and 

citizens  oftheUnitea  States,  thenthe  entire  class  of  j  somewhat  larger.     The  extent  of 

persons  so  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  elec-  ^      ..'  -.  j   v      -lit        j.i  c?^  a.        • 

tive  franchise  shall  not  be  counted  in  the  basis  of  territory  embraced  by   these   three   States   is 

representation;  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight   thousand 

Wlurecuy  etc.,  etc.    Be  U  further  resolved  hy  the  square  miles,  with  a  population,   according  to 

LegitJature  of  Alabama,  That  the  following  article  the  census  of  1860,  of  two  millions  one  hun- 

f.?l'o'rtttnluLtion'"of  the" lutl^f  A^^^^^^^^       '  f  <^  "^^  «Af  ^:-«  thon^md  ntao  hundr^  and 

Articlk—.  Every  male  citizen  who  has  resided  in  twelve,     Ut  this  number,  nine   hundred    and 

this  State  for  one  year,  and,  in  the  county  in  which  fifty-nine  thousand  were  slaves  in  1860. 
he  oft*ersto  vote,  six  months,  immediately  preceding         The  sentiment,  at  this  time,  of  that  portion 

the  day  of  election,  and  who  can  read  the  Dcclara-  of  the  people  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in 

tion  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  +1,-  ^„*'    •f*!,,,-  «^,^»«c.««^  v«.  rv«^  ^^  4.k^'    1       i 

United  States,  in  the  English  language,  and  write  *^®  ^^»  ^^  ^^^^f  ®^P^^^1  ^^  °^^  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^ 

his  name,  or  who  may  be  tho  owner  of  $250  worth  newspapers:    "  Ihe  Southern   people   are  per- 

of  taxable  property,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  fectly  reconciled  to  their  situation,  and  anxious 

elections  for  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  mem-  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  Btern  logic  of 

hers  of  the  Legislature,  and  all  other  officers,  the  events,  although  those  events  could  hardly  jus- 

election  of  whom  may  be  by  the  people  of  tho  State.  .;<.„  TQ^  ^^^^  ^,.^««^„  «^^  ^        a  fi_'' 

Provided,  That  no  person,  by  reason  of  this  article,  ^S  the  consequences  now  forced  upon  them, 

shall  be  excluded  from  voting,  who  has  heretofore  Ihey  Will  turn  to  him  (Creneral  Pope)  in  a  spirit 

exercised  the  elective  franchise,  under  the  constitu-  of  confidence,  and  seek  in  his  authority  the  pro- 

tion  and  laws  of  this  State;  or  who,  at  the  time  of  tection  which  they  are  now  unable  to  afiford  to 

totelSa^^cortSttSd-K'''  """"'"  *"  themselves  and  to  their  families.     All  we  ask 

of  him  13  .justice,  and  that  he  should,   by  a 

In  each  House,  the  message  and  document  prompt  registration  of  the  voters,  put  an  end  to 

were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re-  the  agitation  resulting  from  our  unsettled  con- 

lations.     This  committee  in  the  Lower  House  dition  of  affairs — an  agitation  which  bad  men 

reported  on  February  18th  that  they  enter-  are  turning  to  account  for  the  furtherance  of 

tained  high  respect  for  tho  eminent  authority  tiieir  own  selfish  views,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 

from  whom  the  proposition  emanated,  and  had  whole  land  generally." 

given  the  subject  the  serious  and  calm  consider-        On  March  26th  the  Union  men  of  Mont- 

ation  which  its  importance  demanded;  and  while  gomerj  held  a  public  meeting,   and  adopted 

they  stood  ready  to  compromise  the  unfortu-  resolutions  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 

nate  differences  existing  between  tho  Federal  good  citizens  to  carry  out  with  earnestness  and 

and  State  Governments  upon  equitable  and  con-  harmony  the  requirements  of  the  Reconstruction 

stitutional  principles,  and  were  willing  to  yield  Act ;  also,  to  cast  their  suffrages  for  men  weU 

all  that  should  bo  demanded  of  an  honorable  known  to  have  at  heai't  the  integrity  of  the 

people,  yet  they  were  unable  to  perceive  any  United  States,  and  the  vitality  of  all  its' powers, 

sound  and  valid  reason  why  the  General  As-  and  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  men  to 
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poliHcal  equality  on  this  basis.    A  State  con-  A  corresponeence  took  place  at  this  time  he- 

TentioQ  was  also  reoominended.    The  speeches  tween  General  Pope,  as  commander  of  the 

warmly  snpported  the  measures  of  Congress.  Third  Military  Divisioo,  and  General  Grant,  rel- 

Od  April  1st  Migor-General  Pope  issued  the  ativc  to  the  obligations  of  the  parole  taken  by 

following  order  on  assuming  command  of  the  late  Confederate  officers,  in  which  it  was  mu- 

Third  Military  Division :  tually  held  that  the  provisions  requiring  them 

Orden  No  I  ^^  return  to  their  homes  and  obey  tne  laws,  and 

auiMHTAWM  THnn>'  MiLiTABT  Dmsiox,  I  ^?fp  f^frain  from  inciting  othei^  to  reject  or  re- 

MoirrooMiBT,  Ala.,  ^prs«  1, 1867.    \  sist  the  laws  of  the  United  States,   were  m 

In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  18,  dated  force,  and  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  keep  up 

headquarteni  of  the  Anny,  March  16,  1867,  the  un-  difficulty  and  prevent  the  settlement  of  the 

denized  assmnes  command  of  the  Third  Military  Southern  question,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 

tt  «d  Florid^™"'                                   **  tJo'^  «^  Congress,  was  a  violation  of  the  parole. 

The  Districts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  will  remain  The  next  step  in  the  execution  of  the  Kecon- 

as  at  present  constituted,  and  with  their  present  struction  Law  was  the  registration  of  all  persons 

commandera,  except  that  the  headquarters  of  the  entitled  to  vote.     For  this  purpose  Major-Gen- 

JwSgeiiUe^''*''^  '"^  ^^  forthwith  removed  to  eral  Pope  issued  the  following  order: 

.  The  ^istriit  of  Key  West  is  hereby  merged  into  q,^,^  ^^,  j^r^,  5. 
the  Dutnct  of  Flonda,  which  will  be  commanded 

by  Colonel  John  T.  Sprague,  7th  U.  S.  Infantrv.    The  Hiadquartrm  Tkibo  Militabt  Distbtot,  » 

headqaarters  of  the  District  of  Florida  are  removed  Moktoombby,  Ala.,  AprU  8, 18C7.     f 

to  Tallahassee,  to   which  place  the   district  com-  I*  ^he  following  extract  from  the  recent  acts  of 

' Gonn^ss,  in  relation  to  Reconstruction  in  the  South- 


^  ^  em  States,  is  published  for  the  information  of  all 

Fbrida,  and  Alabama,  wih  retain  their  offices  until  concerned: 

the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  unless  other-  -  [Here  follows  the  text  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
prise directed  in  itpecial  cases,  so  long  as  justice  is  proved  March  2,  1867.  See  Public  Documbnts.] 
impartially  and  faithfully  administered.  It  is  hoped  H-  ^^  order  to  execute  this  provision  of  the  act 
that  00  necessity  may  arise  for  the  interposition  of  referred  to  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  com- 
the  military  authorities  in  the  civil  admmistration.  manding  officers  of  the  districts  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  SBch  necessity  can  only  arise  from  the  failure  of  *"d  Florida,  will  proceed  immediately  to  divide  those 
the  civil  tribunals  to  protect  the  people,  without  dis-  States  into  convenient  districts  lor  registration, 
tbetion,  in  their  rights  of  person  ana  property.  aided  by  such  information  as  they  may  have  or  can 

n.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  obtain.    It  is  suggested  that  the  election  districts  in 

the  ciril  officers  thus  retained  in  office  shall  confine  ®*oh  State  which,  in  1860,  sent  a  member  to  the  most 

themselves  strictly  to  the  performance. of  their  offi-  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  will  be 

cial  dnties,  and  whilst  holding  their  offices  they  shall  found  a  convenient  division  for  reeistration. 

not  use  any  influence  whatever  to  deter  or  dissuade  ^^  }^.  desirable  that  in  all  cases  the  registers  shall 

the  people  from  taking  an  active  part  in  reconstruct-  be  civilians,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  as 

rag  their  State  governments,  under  the  act  of  Con-  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  are  other- 

gpess  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  ^^^e  suitable  persons ;  and  that  military  officers  shall 

3ie  rebel  States,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  "^ot  be  used  for  this  purpose  except  in  case  of  actual 

IV.  No  elections  will  be  held  in  any  of  the  States  necessity.    The  compensation  for  registers  will  be 

comprised  in  this  military  district,  except  such  as  fi*®d  hereafter,  but  the  general  rule  will  be  observed 

prorided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  the  man-  of  graduating  the  compensation  by  the  number  of 

ner  therein  established ;   but  all  vacancies  in  civil  recorded  voters.    To  each  list  of  voters  shall  be  ap- 

offices  which  now  exist,  or  which  may  occur  by  ex-  P^ded  the  oath  of  the  register  or  reffisters  that  the 

piration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  present  incum-  nances  have  been  faithfully  recorded^  and  represent 

bents,  before  the  prescribed  registration  of  voters  is  actual  legal  voters,  and  that  the  same  man  does  not 

wmpleted,  will  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Gen-  appear  under  different  names.     The  registers  arc 

eral  commanding  the  district.  specifically  instructed  to  see  that  all  information  con- 

JOHX  K)PE,  Major-General  commanding,  cerning  their  political  rights  is  given  to  all  persons 

ontitlea  to  vote  under  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  they 

On   the    next    day,  Major  -  General   "Wager  are  made  responsible  that  every  such  legal  voter  has 

Swayne,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  the  opportunity  to  record  his  name, 

district  conaUting  of  tie  State  of  ilabama,  ehoYen^orTe'^^^^^^^^^^ 

Hsaed  the  following  order :  headquarters  for  the  approval  of  the  commanding 

Gmeral  Orders,  No.  1.  jy   r^^^  district  commanders  in  each  of  the  States 

HsADQiTASTXss  DzsTBioT  OF  ALABAMA, }  comprisod  lu  this  military  district  are  authorized  to 

MoxTOomar,  Ala.,  April  2, 1867.     s  appoint  one  or  more  general  supervisors  of  registra- 

By  direction  of  General  Poj>e,  the  undersigned  is  tion,  whose  business  it  shall  he  to  visit  the  various 

charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Military  Re-  points  where  registration  is  being  carried  oa;  to  in- 

cijQstniction  Bill  in  this  State.  spect  the  operations  of  the  registers;  and  to  assure 

The  principles  which  will  control  its  execution  themselves  that  every  man  entitled  to  vote  has  ^e 

bare  already  oeen  announced.  necessary  information  concerninjg  his  political  rights, 

A  literal  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  and  the  opportunity  to  record  his  name. 
CitU  Rights  BiU  wiU  be  exacted.  V.   A  general  inspector,  either  an  officer  of  the 
All  payments  on  account  of  services  rendered  dur-  Army  or  a  civilian,  will  be  appointed  at  these  head- 
ing the  war  to  the  pretended  State  organization,  or  quarters,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  order  are 
^7  of  its  branches,  are  peremptorilv  forbidden.  fully  and  carefully  executed. 

WAQER  SWAYNE,  Major-General.  VI.  District  commanders  ma}^,  at  their  discretion, 

Official:  appoint  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  as  regis- 

J.  T.  CoxTKOHAJf,  ters,  with  such  additional  compensatiofk  as  may  seem 

Istlieat  24th  U.  3.  Infantry,  Ass't  Adj*t-GenU.  reasonable  and  sufficient. 

Vol.  vn.— a 
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VII.  The  commanding  officer  of  each  district  will  vention  at  Mobile  on  May  Ist,  At  Opelika  a 
give  public  notice  when  and  where  the  registers  will  l>ody  of  some  three  hundred  assembled  from 

rubirby  the  kt^^'e^""^^^  Tung's:  Jbe  adjacent  country  to  take  into  consideration 

whole  time  occupied  in  registration.  ^^  propriety  of  sendmg  delegates  to  the  con- 

VIII.  Interference  by  violence,  or  threats  of  yio-  vention.  At  their  invitation,  Colonel  Swearin- 
lence,  or  other  oppressive  means  to  prevent  the  re-  gen  made  an  address  explaining  to  them  fully 
gistration  of  any  voter,  is  positively  prohibited,  and  ^^^5^  ^q^  relations  toward  the  white  inhabit- 

'rSItFi^^A'lil'rml^^rn^rriiT  "  "■  «"?;   He  said  their  intereste  were  identic^ 
By  command  of  ^^^  ^^7  should  be  united  m  a  common  effort 
Brevet  Major-General  JOHN  POPE.  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
Official :                                 rraT^Air.  State.     Upon  its  political  and  social  prosperity 
J.  F.  CoxTNQHAif,  1st  Lieut.  U.  S.  Inf.,  A.  A.  G.  depended  the  welfare  of  the  freedmen.    Several 
The  persons  excluded  from  the  right  of  suf-  freedmen   subsequently  spoke,  one  of   whom 
frage  in  the  elections  for  members  to  a  State  told  those  present  that  they  were  yet  in  their 
convention  to  form  a  new  constitution  accord-  infancy  so  far  as  freedom  was  concerned.    As 
ing  to  the  Act  of  Reconstruction,  and  its  first  they  were  ignorant  of  the  real  object  of  the  con- 
supplement,  at  this  period  of  time  in  force,  vention  at  Mobile,  it  behooved  them  to  be  cau- 
were :  1.  AH  persons  who  had  been,  prior  to  tious  what  steps  were  taken  toward  sending 
the  war,  members  of  Congress  or  oflScera  of  the  delegates.    They  had  much  to  learn  yet^  and 
United  States,  and  who  siterward  participated  were  liable  to  be  misled  by  evil  and  designiug 
in  the  war  against  the  Federal  Government,  men. 
2.  All  persons  who,  previous  to  the  war,  filled  In  other  towns  froedmen's  meetings  were 

f positions  or  exercised  functions  in  the  executive,  also  held,  but  the  numbers  in  attendsDce  were 

egislative,  or  judicial  department  of  any  State,  generally  small.    In  Mobile,  on  AprillTth,  in 

and  who,  in  such  capacity,  took  an  oath  to  sup-  the  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  freedmen  was 

port  the  Union,  and  afterward  aided  or  par-  held.     The  chairman,  W.  W.  D.  Tamer,  on 

ticipated  in  the  war  against  the  Federal  Gov-  taking  his  seat,  addressed  the  meeting.     The 

emment                                                ^  substance  of  his  remarks  was  of  a  general  na- 

On  the  other  hand,  all  persons  admitted  to  ture : 
have  such  right  of  suffirage  were  designated  as 

foUows:  1.  Sfone  were  excluded  by  reason  of  That  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  in  an  auction 

-k»»j«o.  ^^^r.^4-^A  «,-^^  ^«i^^  nn^y^.  ♦!»«  ^^^^1^1^^  estabhshmeut  1  they  were  up  to  be  knocked  down  to 

having  accepted  any  office  under  the  Confeder-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  J^j^    ^^/^  ^j^^.^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^^ 

ate  States,  or  served  m  their  army,  if  not  m-  ©all  upon  the  law  to  defend  them  in  the  exercise  of 

eluded  in  the  two  above-mentioned  exceptions.  -  those  rights ;  they  supported  and  were  a  portion  of 

Thus    Senators,   Representatives,   military    or  theReDubUcanKadical  party   and  if  the  Southern 

naval  officersof  the  Confederate  States,  as  su^^^  Fh\m^  tt\eT  te^'tha^^ 

were  not  excluded.     2.  Attomeys-at-law,  sher-  go  and  join  it    The  speaker  then   alluded  to  the 

ms,  clerks  of  State  courts,  members  of  city  late  case  respecting  the  colored  people  riding  in 

boards,  and  municipal   officers,  were  not  ex-  the  cars,  ana  claimed  that  it  was  their  inalienable 

duded,  because  they  were  not,  as  such,  required  f^^  undeniable  right  to  ride  in  those  cars  under  the 

to  subscribe  to  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  l^w  of  the  land.    It  wm  a  contest  betw^n  the  pre- 

bv  Du.uav.AtL/v   lA/  au  v«v«  V*   «M^«p  «  w   w  uuw  indices  ofthe  people  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  the 

Federal  Government.     8.  No  individual  who,  fatter  must  overcome  the  former, 

when  the  war  broke  out,  had  not  reached  the  The  colored  people  claimed  to  have  a  knowledge 

age  of  twenty-one  years,  was  excluded  from  the  of  their  rights  as  citizens ;  they  were  fools  as  schoi- 

electoral  franchise,  no  matter  what  part  he  took'  Sf'  ^°*  ^^^J  ^"^  ^^f"  7^^  instructed  in  their  rights, 

in  that  war     4.  Officers  of  the  Itate  mUitia  SX!S^nurcl^a?A^ed''JsT&^^^^^^^ 

were  not  excluded.  iury  box  when  the  lives  or  liberties  of  their  mothers. 

Subsequently,   on  June  21st,   General  Pope  daughters,  wives,  and  sisters  were  at  stake.  Although 

issued   special  instructions  to   the  boards  of  *be  colored  people  were  no  scholars,  they  were  not 

registers,  Which  declared  that  clerks  and  re-  f?'^*^  ^  ''^^'^  *°^  ^??*^  *°  represent  them—either  at 

^s*"*^*"^    ""V*"  '"'wt.wx,^   wuow  x^iyiko  «*Avi  *^  Montgomery  or  m  Congress.    Three-fonrths  ofthe 

porters  of  the  bupreme  Court  and  inferior  courts,  ^hite  men  of  Alabama  were  veir  ignorant.     At  the 

and  clerks  to  ordinary  county  courts,  treasurers,  salt-works,  at  which  he  was  employed  as  a  slave  dur- 

oounty  surveyors,  receivers  of  tax  returns,  tax-  iog  the  war.  there  were  three  w'hite  men,  not  one  of 

collectors,  tax-receivers,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  ^^<>™  f  ould  read  or  write  his  own  name,  and  he,  a 

^^»»^    »^»o.nrw.a    ^^^^^^    ««^^-i«-^    ^1^^ «^  slave,  had  to  do  all  the  work  for  them,  and  had  to 

peace,  coroners,  mayors,  recorders,  aldermen,  ^^^^  and  answer  all  the  letters  that  his  master  would 

councilmen  or  any  incorporated  city  or  town,  send  from  En;fland  to  his  overseer.    The  reason  be 

who  are  ex-officers  ofthe  Confederacy,  and  who,  mentioned  this  was  because  he  wished  to  ahow  that 

previous  to  the  war,  occupied  these  offices,  and  *he  mass  of  ignorant  white  men  who  had  voted  here- 

afterward  participated  in    the  war,  were    all  ^^^^"^  ^,*7®  "^*  sent  ignorant  numskulls  to  Congress, 

J. I'fl^j*^^   J  «  i.  ^-.fi-i^j  A          -1    A-  and  neither  would  the  colored  people. 

disqualified  and  not  entitled  to  registration.  T^gy  ^ad  not  the  educated  men  among  themselves 

On  June  20th  the  War  Department  at  Wash-  to  send,  but  they  would  send  representatlTes  from 

ington  issued  instructions  to  commanders  of  the  among  their  white  friends  who  were  to  be  depended 


five  military  districts  relative   to  their  powers  upon,  and  who  had  the  abUity  and  the  will  to  look 

—                       .\           "^  after  their  interests,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  would 

T»  ,,.           i.                V          X    T.    1    ij  t    i.T-  educate  their  own  people  up  to  the  proper  point. 

Fublic  meetmgs  now  began  to  be  held  by  the  a  prominent  government  official  had  told  him  that 


and  duties.    (See  United  States.)  ^"^  ?^n  >™res«. »°"  >°  *° 

Toi!i«          vy^  ^-"^^^^  •-'*'»^*/»i;  educate  their  own  people  up 

Public  meetmgs  now  began  to  be  held  by  the       a  prominent  government  o 

freedmen  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  State  con-  the  negroes  did  not  owe  their  enfrancbiseinent*'to 
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Abraham  Lincoln;  that  they  did  not  owe  it  to  Con-  On  April  19tb  a  general  meeting  of  the  citi- 

^^'?f**^A^%iIJ'?K?^*    ''"^*'?%*''***^'**^1^  2en9  of  Mobile  was  held  relative  to  the  new 

owed  it  to  the  fact  that  it  was  inflicted  aa  a  punish-  «  •»  ^    -«.v ^  *«   ww  a*^*vi  aviumtv  vs,  ^l*«  ^vtt 

nent  on  the  people  of  the  South  for  its  rebelUon.  measnrea  of  reconstniction.     Among  the  vice- 

TbU  same  official  had  asked  for  the  negro  rote  on  the  presidents  were  men  of  all  classes  and  color — 

gnmnd  of  beins  an  old  soldier.    Now,  he  would.sa7  as  civil  judges,  bishops,  clergy,  physicians,  citi- 

toihis  official  that  if  the  negro  was  not  indebted  to  ^ens,  etc.,  et<5.,  of  whom  five  were  colored  men. 

SiS^«?thetind»rtht''oTj'tSldU?r°^'S  The  resotations  adopted  were  as  foUows : 

tbey  coald  not  Tote  for  him,  as  he  was  one  of  those  Wh^ecu,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 

wbo  held  that  enfranchisement  was  one  of  the  worst  passed  an  act  known  as  the  military  bill  and  an  act 

thiius  that  erer  happened  to  the  nesro  race  and  to  supplemental  thereto,  which  provide  for  the  diriaion 

the  South ;  some  people  held  that  uiey  were  little  of  the  ten  Southern  States  into  five  military  districts ; 

better  than  monkeys ;  now,  whether  they  were  mon-  and 

keys  or  men,  they  knew  who  their  friends  were,  and  Whereas^  Mi^or-General  John  Pope  has  been  as- 

ihtj  would  never  elevate  to  power  their  enemies—  siffned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  District,  of  which 

the  men  who  held  their  enfranchisement  to  be  a  mis-  Alabama  forms  a  part,  and  said  major-general  in  as- 

take.  suminff  command  has  issued  his   "  General  Order 

-,          ,  ..           1     A  J  V    4.T-           x»  No.  1,"  in  which  he  continues  Major-General  Swayne 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meetmg  were  i^  command  of  the  Sub-District  of  Alabama,  and  fur- 
as  foUoWB :  ther  ordera  that  the  civil  officers  now  in  authority 

jjn        ...                ...           .     ,        j.^.        ^  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 

*v  ^5^'  \^f  P"'?*  disorganized  condition  of  pertaining  to  their  offices  so  long  as*^  they  continue 

the  Southern  Stetes,  and  more  especially  of  the  State  ^  ^^  administer  the  laws  as  to  secure  to  eaJh  individ- 

of  Alabama  It  behooves  every  citisen  who  loves  lib-  ^^^  j,.     •  ^^g  ^f  pe„on  and  property ;  Therefore, 

etjr,law,andorde^  and  peace,  and  tranquilhty  of  so-  jg^/^Jj   Without  expreiing  any  opinion  a^  to 

ciej.  to  mterest  himself  and  to  use  his  every  effort  ^^^  legisUtion  referred  tS  in  the  foregoing  preamble, 

to  the  accomphshment  of  the  work  of  reorganuation :  ^^  ^^^y^^,  manifest  our  gratification  at  the  spirit  of 

Tberefore,  __,^,_.              ^i^iv-  moderation  which  the   major-general  commanding 

BeU  rttohedbyikeZrnwn  mmo/MoMe  in-  matt  ^^  ^^^  District  brings  to  the  discharge  of  the  re- 

T^^^^IS^!^'-  TJ'n   ^'^^  ®''®'2^K**''lf  ^^'^Ja'*  f®  sponsible  duties  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  great 

dne  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  p^^ers  committed  to  him :  and  that  we  feel  cSUed 


for  lU  antmng  efforts  in  the  possajje  of  such  recon-  J        ^  ^^^^  him  in  a  like  spirit  and  hereby  to  ex^ 

stniction  measures  as  it  has  m  its  wisdom  seen  prop-  f^g^  ^  ^^^  o^r  purpose  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 

er  to  enact ,  ^  ^      „       . ,,       „  .                      .„  path  of  his  official  duties,  but  that  in  all  that  tends 

1  Betolvfi,  That  as  RepubUcan  Union  men  we  will  l^^  genuine  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union 

jBimtam  the  principles  of  the  great  Repubhcan  party  ^^^^^  tj^^  Constitution,  including  all  the  States,  we 

n  the  support  of  the  best  interests  of  the  common  pig^j-g  ourselves  to  a  most  earnest  and  cordial  co- 

coantFj ,  and  to  the  end  that  peace,  harmony,  and  operation 

prospwitj  may  again  be  fully  restored  to  the  nation.  ^jietoUed,  That  we  recommend  to  all  who  are  quaU- 


A^vow.  ..uu  av  scrupu- 
whicn  might  be  eon- 
hinder  or  disturb  any 
.  .     -  W...V.  person  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  or  the 

actoiT  success.  ^  exercise  of  any  privilege  conferred  by  law. 

4.  Kaolifid,  That  webebeve  that  the  present  con-  Besohed,  That  we  shall  so  demean  ourselves  aa  a 
ditioo  of  the  country  requires  that  every  Union  man  people,  that  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if,  pending  the 
shoold  tHj  himself  to  the  ereat  Republican  party ;  efforts  at  reconstruction  under  existing  laws,  the 
that  it  hsTing  been  chief  in  the  salvation  of  the  ooun-  ^iril  officers  of  the  State  are  disturbed  in  the  exer- 
try,  we  may  properly  look  to  it  for  the  country's    ^ise  of  their  public  functions. 

protection.  .  JZ^^v^^f,  That  we  find  nothing  in  the  changed  po- 

5.  Bewlifid,  That  we  recognize  no  distinctions,  Htjc^i  condition  of  the  white  and  black  races  in  the 
either  political  or  civil,  existing  either  in  law  or  fact,  gouth  that  ought  to  disturb  the  harmonious  relations 
made  or  to  be  made  .on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre-     between  them:  that  we  are  ready  to  accord  to  the 


TioM  condition,  including  the  rights  of  suflfroge.  latter  every  riglit  end  privilege  to  which  they  are  en- 
holding  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  and  titled  under  the  laws  of  the  land :  that  we  sincerely 
of  Bitting  in  the  jury-box.  desire  their  prosperity  and  their  improrement  in  all 


«          ,   „  .     ,                         J.    fij.1.      J.J.        J.  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  are  necessary 

So  much  dlstUTDance  grew  out  or  the  attempt  to  make  them  useful  members  of  society :  that  we 

of  the  colored  people  at  this  time  to  ride  in  the  are  their  friends,  both  from  gratitude  for  their  fidelity 

street  railroad  cars,  that  themnnicipal  authori-  in  the  past— in  war  as  well  as  in  peace— and  because 

tia  of  MobUe  called  the  attention  of  the  com-  <^°rj?i«^«**»  \?^^^  ^"*^  "*  inseparably  connected 

mftndant  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  the  dis-  ^»*^  ***^^'  well-being. 

pole.   In  advance  of  any  decision  of  the  ques-  The  mayor  of  the  city  (Withers)  said  he  had 

lioa  by  competent  legal  or  military  authority,  heard  the  resolution,  and  it  commanded  his 

and  in  the  absence  of  instructions,  he  advised  confidence   and    respect,    and   would    receive 

the  freedraen  to  abstain  from  any  action  tend-  his  support.    Whatever  in  the  past  were  the 

ing  to  produce  riot  or  commotion  dangerous  to  struggles,  the  differences,  and  the  sufferings, 

the  peace  or  security  of  the  city ;  he  advised  and  whatever^  in  the  present  the  endurance 

ihem  to  seek  legal  redress  whenever  prevented  and  the  suffering,  those  resolutions  should  be 

from  riding.     Suits  were  subsequently  com-  sustained.     They  were  a  conquered  people; 

menced  against  the  president  of  the  raibroad  they  had  cast  their  liberty,  their  all,  upon  the 

company  in  the  Federal  Commissioners'  Court  die  of  battle  and  had  lost,  and  would  be  recre- 

vhich  required  him  to  appear  before  the  United  ant  to  their  manhood  if  they  failed  to  face  the 

States  Circuit  Court.  position.    Let  them  expatriate  themselves,  or 
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prove  true  to  what  they  had  pledged  them-  «nd  concord  in  the  jfreat— the  main  objects  of  life- 
selves.  It  was  useless  to  put  forth  puerile  or  ***^™"can^t^^^^  from?  Is  It  from 
childish  pleas.  They  must  manfully  look  the  the  mfdst^oTa  communfty  di'^del  ^Lst  iteelTw 
situation  m  the  face,  in  justice  to  themselves,  from  one  blessed  with  peace  and  harmonv  ? 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country.  In  what  particular  have  our  relations  changed  ?  In 
Their  common  emblem  was  now  that  com-  ^hat  case  have  our  interests  in  the  general  welfare 

mon  flag.    They  had  now  in  common  one  coun-  ^«^^.  ^^^^^  ^    ^»  not  ^o-dav  the  colored  man  as  es- 

V        g.  «j     »^  uw  TT  ^u  wuAti^x/Ax  vuv' v/viui  Bcutial  to  ouF  prospcnty  as  hc  WBS  beforc  f 

try  and  one  emblem.    Let  them  prove  true  to       ig  not  our  soil  calUng  for  the  energetic  efforts  of 

that  nag.     They  had  been  conquered  under  the  his  sinewy  arms?   Can  we,  in  fact,  live  without  him? 

flag  he  and  they  had  raised.     Under  those  cir-  But  while  we  want  his  labor  he  wants  our  lands,  our 

cumstances  he  hoped  that  there  would  not  be  a  capital,  our  industry,  our  influence  in  the  commerce 

siofflA  no  and  finances  of  the  world. 

rSi.  1         1       1  !_  xi-  .  -A-nd  if,  coming  down  from  those  higher  functions 

Ihe   only  colored  speaker  on  the  occasion  in  society,  we  descend  to  our  domestic  relations, 

said :  where  do  we  find  that  those  relations  are  changed  ? 

Fbllow-Citizbns  :  I  feel  my  incapacity  to-night  to  ^  ^^es  not  the  intelligent  freedman  know  that  neiOier 

speak,  after  hearing  the  eloquence  of  those  preceding  ?«  nor  we  are  accountable  to  God  for  the  condition 

me.    I  received  an  invitaUon  from  the  white  citizens  m  which  we  were  respectively  bom  ? 

of  Mobile  to  speak  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  our  .  V?.®*..  **®  ^°*,  know  that,  for  ffenerations  past,  the 

races-the  bliick  to  the  whlte-^to  extend  the  haSd  of  institution  of  slarery  had  been  f&rced  upon  us  by  the 

fellowship.    You  have  heard  the  resolutions.    You  avarice,  the  love  of  power  of  the  North?    Does  he 

are  with  us,  and  I  believe  are  sincere  in  what  they  »?.* . J°o'^^"**i  *0:?*y  ^®  'V?^®  in  him  the  same  im- 

promise.    It  is  my  duty  to  accept  the  offer  of  recon-  P"*^'*  'a^*'*  *°^  rebance  we  had  before? 
struction  when  it  is  extended  in  behalf  of  peace  to        Among  the  orders  of  a  local  nature  issued  bv 

our  common  country.    Let  us  remove  the  past  from  .-.^^  «.:!:?««„  ««,«,«««^««  xr«,'^«  r«^«^,«i  T>r^^J^ 

our  bosoms,  and  reconcile  ourselves  and  positions  the  military  commander,  M^or-Geueral  Pope, 

together.    I  am  certain  that  my  race  cannot  be  sat-  at  this  time,  was  one  of  April  loth,  removing  tne 

isned  unless  mnted  all  the  rights  allowed  by  the  law  mayor  of  the  city  of  Tuscumbia,  and  appointing 

and  by  that  flag.    The  resolutions  read  to  you  to-  another  person  in  his  place.     The  order  was  as 

night  guarantee  everything.    Can  you  expect  any  follows* 

more?    If  you  do,  I  would  like  to  know  where  you  *"  "      • 

are  goin^  to  get  it.   I  am  delighted  in  placing  myself  Special  Orders  No,  2. 

upon  this  platform,  and  in  doing  this  I  am  doing  my  Hxadqttabtbw  Thxxd  l£xx.rrABT  District,  \ 

duty  to  my  God  and  my  country.    We  want  to  do  Atlanta.  Ga.,  -^pril  15, 1867.     s 

what  is  riffht.    We  bchevo  white  men  will  also  do        I.  The  municipal  election  held  atTuscumbia,  Ala- 

what  is  rignt.  bama,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1867,  being  in  viola- 

The  next  speaker  was  a  late  Confederate  offi-  ^  ttrSers'^ffom^rht^^^^^^  tSd  ^LS 

cer  dunng  the  war.     He  said :  h9,Vmg  been  conducted  in  the  manner  and  according 

It  IS  the  first  time  for  seven  long  years  that  we  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  is 

sit-4ind  at  first  we  sat  with  diffidence— under  the  hereby  declared  null  and  void, 
"oldfiaff,    and  I  cannot  deny  lihat  my  feelings  are        u.  Lemuel  S.  Cockbum  is  appointed  mayor  of 

rather  of  a  strange  nature.   Looking  back  to  the  past.  TuscumbU,  and  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  ao- 

I  remembered  the  day  (the  10th  day  of  January,  1861)  cordinfflv. 

when  I  hauled  down  that  fiag  from  its  proud  staff  in        fSieneal  JOHN  POPE 

Fort  St.  Philip,  and  thought  then  that  another  fiag  ^  Brevet  Major-General  comd'g. 

would  soon  spread  its  ample  folds  over  the  Southern        Official  copy : 

But  that  flag  is  no  more.    It  has  gone  down  in  a 
cloud  of  glory — ^no  more  to  float  even  over  the  de-        The  mayor,  at  an  election  a  iev7  days  pre- 

serted  craves  of  our  departed  heroes— one  more  of  vious,  had  received  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes 

flrm*3liXr*;f"ci^^^^^^  <^ast,  both  by  white  and  colored  voters.     By 
firmament  where  trreat  warriors  are  made  aemifrods.  1%  ■%   "^    r  a  ^  m  -i  />xi.  i.    /-i  i  o 

But  I  did  not  come  hero  to-night  to  tell  you,  men  another  order,  of  April  16th  by  General  Swayno, 
of  Alabama,  that  my  heart  was  with  you— for  you  the  district  commander,  the  judges  of  probate 
well  know  that  as  far  as  that  heart  can  go,  it  never  were  required  to  revise  the  indentures  of  mi- 
will  cease  beating  for  what  is  held  dear  and  sacred  to  nors  when  complaint  of  hardship  was  made, 

feirow^S^Lrwh'o 'Tr^  n^  «ee°kSrth/  UgWoT  ^f  "  ««*  '"'«  *<>  '•<*^<*e  indentures  made  withia 

truths  *  *  the  past  two  years  where  minors  were  capable 

It  is  said  that  two  races  now  stand  in  open  antago-  of  self-support."  The  attention  of  magistrates 
nism  to  each  other — ^that  the  colored  man  is  the  nat-  was  also  called  to  the  repeal  of  the  **  vagrant 
ural  enemy  of  the  white  man,  and  hereafter,  no  ]aw"  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  any  attempts 
communion  of  interests,  feelings,  and  past  associa-  ^^  ^^e^tr.^  \*^^^^<^  '^Ha^  aiiiiflytf  ^/^  »v.{i:f o,.^  ^A 
tions,  can  fill  the  gulf  w^ich  diodes  them.  *?  e^^o^ce  it  were  made  subject  to  militaiy  cop- 
But  who  is  it  that  says  so?  Is  it  the  Federal  sol-  nizancc.  Chain-gangs,  as  a  mode  of  legal  pun- 
dier  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  that  race  ?  Is  it  ishment,  were  also  abolished.  On  May  14th 
even  the  political  leader  whose  eloquence  stirred  up  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of  Selnia 
the  North  and  West  to  the  rescue  of  that  race  ?   No ;  ^^^^  removed  by  order  of  General  Swayne,  and 

it  is  none  of  these.    It  is  not  even  the  intelligent  and  ^.-i  _^  „  ~v-^ ^^\^4.r^  "u^  i,;.«  4.^  *V 

educated  men  of  that  class,  for  I  now  stan^f  on  the  ^gjer  persons  were  appointed  by  him  to  those 

very  spot  where  one  of  them,  Mr.  Trenier,  disclaimed  offices.     The  local  press  at  Mobile,  on  May  3d, 

those  disorganizing  principles,  and  eloquently  vindl-  thus  stated  the  views  of  the  people :  •**  The  ]>oo- 

cated  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason.  pj©  of  Alabama  are  now  a  unit  in  favor  of  re- 

^V^A'io*d•nSrot'gK'ZO.XrhVpi'-  --t^ctio.  almost  at  any  price     TTiey  want 

ness  be  their  happiness?    Has  any  thing  happened  ^i^ce  more  to  reenter  the  great  pohtical  family 

which  should  break  up  concert  of  action,  harmony,  of  the  Union.     There  is  amongst  them  no  di- 
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riaon,  no  jarring,  whicb  cannot  be  reconciled  orders  to  govern  the  proceedings  in  the  States 

bj  a  proper  spirit  of  conciliation."  of  Alabama  and  Georgia : 

A  convention,  said  to  be  a  State  convention  ,      , 

of  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  by  some,  and  ^*'*^^  ^*^'»  ^^-  ^^' 

bj  others  denied  to  represent  the  true  senti-  Headquarters  Third  Military  District  ) 

menta,  at  that  time,  of  the  colored  people  of  the  (Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Plomda),        V 

State/was  held  at  Mobile-on  May  1st  and  2d.       ,  ^^'''''T;!'  ^"''  ^^^f  ;,1»^^-  \ 

\  nrAATnhlA   smi\    RAripq   nf    rMnlntionfl   were        ^^  accordance  with  an  act  of  ConareaB,  snpple- 

A  preamDie   ana   series   ot    resomtions   were  mentary  to  an  act  to  provide  a  more  efficient  goTcrn- 

adopted,  of  which  the  former  was  as  follows :  ment  for  the  rebel  States,  etc.,  dated  March  2, 1867, 

Wherea»,  Lately  the  right  of  snflfrage  has  been  be-  tbe  following  arrangements  are  herein  made  for  the 

stowed  on'our  rice,  he^tofore  held  fn  bondage,  in  Xlma ''''  '"^  "^'^ 

order  that  we  may  acquire  political  knowledge  that        ,    The'states  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  divided 

"^1'°^  "k    P«»*«^*'^'»  m  our   newly;acqnired  into  registratirn  district?  aSnuXred  and  bound- 

i;^«.Ll*^.ll^^J^t«  ,««T„fiw„H  ^fnTSl^L'^SJ  «d  as  iTereinafter  described. 

S^!l.nf  n„^^^«^«i?nnnH  ?^^  "•  ^  Bowd  of  Registration  is  herein  appointed 

S^thf  ^nnhi^n  ^t Jfl  in^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ach  district,  as  aT>ove  mentioned,  to  consist  of 

of  the  Bepubhcan  party  m  Alabama.  ^^^  ^^.^^  registers  and  one  colored  registrar.  In  the 

The  first   resolution  said:    "That  we  pro-  State  of  Georgia,  where  only  the  two  white  registrars 

claim  onraelves  a  part  of  the  Republican  party  S'i£^"JSStf^ri°in*'i^rSf^^^^^^^ 

-  .1    TT  •!.  J    o*.  X  1    i?  Ai.     c«A  L.      i»   Ai  White  registrars  in  each  district  immediately  select, 

of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  ^la-  and  cause  to  be  duly  qualified,  a  competent  colored 

bama ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  harmony  and  good  man  to  complete  the  Board  of  Registration,  and  re- 

nnderstanding,    not    to    establish    a    separate  pert  his  name  and  post-office  address,  without  delay, 

political  party,  that  we  have  assembled.-'  Jj  Colonel  C.  C.  Sibley,  commanding  district  of 

The  second  resolution  egresses  confidence       i^Jf  g'^Sh  re^^strar  wi^be  required  to  take  and 

in  the  acts  and   orders  of  Ctenerals  Tope  and  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed  by  Congress,  by  an 

Sirayne  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  act  dated  July  2, 1862,  and  an  additional  oath  to 

The  third  resolution,  in  the  event  of  the  dis-  discharge  faithfully  the  duty  of  registrar  under  the 

charge  of  colored  people  by  their  employers  !!??u!*'?  *"!.  ^.""^^^r**  •  "a!"  Jo*.  ^'eHeved  that  any 

r^-j^-T  X  x^  i^  i.i  •        V*'    1  i.     1  of  the  appointees  hereinafter  designated  Will  be  un- 

for  deciding  not  to  become  their  political  tools,  .ble  to  tike  the  test  oath  mentioned.    Blank  forms 

calls  for  a  standing  army  for  their  protection ;  of  these  oathd  will  be  sent  to  the  appointees  at  once, 

and  declares  that  they  will  make  the  condition  and  on  being  executed  and  retumea  to  the  snperin- 

of  their  people  known  to  Congress,  and  ask  for  t«ndents  of  State  registration,  their  commissions  as 

further  legislation  for  their  protection,  demand-  ^uSl?.'""  *""  '*'"'"'*  ^""^  forwarded  to  them  im- 
ing  confiscation  if  necessary.  IV.  in  irder  to  secure  a  full  registration  of  voters, 

The  fourth  resolution  declares  for  peace  be-  It  is  determined  to  fix  the  compensation  of  reja^strars 

tween  the  races,  deprecates  the   conduct    on  according  to  the  general  rule  adopted  in  taking  the 

the  part  of  employers  that  necessitates  further  S??^"^-  ^^  ^5®  ""'^^l'  *^®  comDensation  is  fixed  at 
K-:-!^*.:  ^  Jl^\.  ^4.^^*:  -.  r -.  *•  fifteen  cents  for  each  recorded  voter ;  m  the  most 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  negroes,  or  tor  gparsely  setUcd  counties  and  dUtricts,  at  forty  cents 
tanner  rebellion  against  the  flag  and  the  coun-  per  voter.  The  compensation  will  be  ^aduated  * 
try.  oetween  these  limits  according  to  the  density  of  the 
The  other  resolutions  recommend  the  estab-  population,  and  the  facilities  of  communication, 
li^hment  of  schools,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  J^^  cents  per  mile  will  be  allowed  for  transporta- 
_x  J  Itl  .  t  *^  ,  «  •'.I..  tion  of  registrars  off  the  lines  of  railroads  and  steam- 
on  property ;  and  the  appointment  of  military  boats. 

courts  and  commissions  for  the  trial  of  viola-        V.  Itishcreby  made  the  duty  of  all  re^strars,  and 

tJons  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill ;  and  the  estab-  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  it  strictly,  to  ex- 

ii^hmentof  a  Union  League  in  every  county,  pl*»"i  to  all  persons,  who  hare  heretofore  not  en- 

and  that^he  next  conveulion  be  held^n  Wtl  ^^^  V^V»^^^^^^^^  ^^!^ 

?omery  m  Jane ;   and  conclude  by  declaring  in^  them  upon  all  proper  occasions. 
that    the    above    resolutions    represent    the        vl.  The  name  oT  each  voter  shall  appear  in  the 

q>imons  of  the  convention,  the   members  of  lis*  of  voters  for  the  precinct  or  ward  in  which  he 

which  pledge  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  ^i^^ite'r^t^^^^^^^^^ 

honors  to  the  faithful  observance  of  them  and  i^  the  wards  or  precincts,  where  such  voters  live,  op- 

of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  portunity  will  be  given  to  register  at  the  county 

The  following  additional  resolution  was  then  seats  of  their  respective  counties,  at  a  specified  time, 

adopted '  ^^  which  due  notice  will  be  given ;  but  the  names 

«/../.  J     .  ui     •  vx  X    1.  ij     /r        •*  of  all  voters,  thus  registered,  will  be  placed  on  the 

That  It  is  our  undeniable  right  to  hold  office,  sit  Ugt  of  voters  of  their  respective  precincts. 

oil  jones,  nde  in  all  pubhc  conreyances,  sit  at  pub-        yn.  The  Boards  of  Registration  will  give  due 

he  tables,  and  visit  places  of  public  amusement.  notice,  so  that  it  may  reach  all  persons  entiUed  to 

Meanwhile,   preparations  were  made  for  a  i:^^4^4itt^%t1i^eT^^^^^ 

registration  of  the  voters  by  a  division  of  the  the  place  where  the  registrition  will  be  made;  and 

State  into  forty-two  districts,  for  each  of  which  upon  the  completion  of  the  registration  for  each 

tbree  registrars  were  appointed,  some  of  whom  county,  the  Board  of  Registration  will  give  notice 

were  in  many  cases  non-residents  of  the  reris-  **^^*  *^®y  ^^^*  *^®  present,  for  three  successive  days, 

trjtion  district     (For  the  opinion  of  the  ufs.  ^f^  «  H  ^fc/'t/^^^Siri;'  LT^^^en"tS 

AUomey-Ueneral,  8m  Fubuo  Documents.)   On  from  registering  in  their  respective  precincts,  and  to 

May  2l8t  General  Pope  issued  the  following  hear  evidence  in  the  cases  of  voters  rejected  by  the 
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registrara  in  the  Beyeral  precincts,  who  may  desire  to  wos  broken  up,  before  the  speaker  had  reached 

present  tcBtimony  in  their  own  behalf.  ^    ^       ^  the  dose  of  his  address,  by  a  disturbance  or 

n  XP*  A°*®"*  otherwise  "Btoucted  hereafter,  ^  ,  accompanied  with  the  discharge  of  fire- 
Boards  of  Registration  are  directed,  in  determining  **""»  «^"'i'»Y*^  "*""  *^^  x*it»wi«ift«  v*.  »X4^ 
whether  applicants  to  register  are  legally  qualified,  to  arms,  by  which  one  white  and  one  colored 
hold  that  the  terms  ''  executive  and  judicial,"  in  the  person  were  so  injured  as  subsequently  to  die. 
act  of  Congress,  March  28,  1867.  comprise  all  per-  A  ooroner^s  inquest  was  held,  at  which  the 
sons,  whomsoerer,  who  hare  held  otfce  under  the  n^^yor  of  the  City,  J.  M,  Withers,  testified  as 
idicial  departments  of  the  State  or  -n*' •"  ^ 


execntiTe  or  judicial  departments  of  the  State  or    f^ii>.^Q . 
national  GoTemmeni-4n  other  words,  all  officera    loiiows. 


lections  of  the  board,  will  be  held  for  acyudication  thrpoUce  in  reference  to  that  special  mee^g,  but 

hereafter.  the  chief  of  police  had  instructions  that  he  must  at- 

IX.  The  lists  of  registered  voters,  for  each  of  the  tend  all  such  meetings,  with  all  the  available  force  at 
precincts,  will  be  exposed  in  some  public  place  in  y.  command,  and  prevent  all  interruptions  and  dis- 
that  precinct,  for  ten  consecutive  days,  at  some  order,  which  instructions  were  repeated  when  in- 
time  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  registra-  formed  by  Mr.  G.  Horton,  the  day  prior  to  the  meet- 
tion  for  each  county,  and  before  any  election  is  held,  i^g  ©f  the  Uih  inst,  that  Senator  Wilson  and  Judge 
in  order  that  all  supposed  cases  of  fraudulent  re(|[is-  Kelley  were  expected  to  address  a  meeting  that 
tration  may  be  thoroujfhly  investigated.  Due  notice  night.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Deponent  voluntarily  added 
will  be  given  and  provision  made  for  the  time  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  in- 
place  for  the  examination  and  settlement  of  such  termption.  Ko  reference  was  made  to  disturbances 
<5**y*'  ,     ,  ,     ,      ^                    .     ,      .       ,       1  of  *oy  other  character,  and  none  anticipated  or 

X.  Blank-books  of  oaths,  required  to  be  taken  by  thought  of  by  deponent.  The  available  police  force 
voters,  and  blank  registration  lists,  as  also  full  and  gpoken  of  as  subject  to  the  command  of  the  chief  of 
detailed  instruction  for  the  performance  of  their  police,  and  which  he  had  instructions  to  take  with 
duties,  will  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Boards  of  him  to  such  night  assemblages,  consisted  of  twenty 
Registration,  appointed  in  this  order,  and  it  is  en-  men,  being  the  day  police  then  relieved  from  duty, 
joined  upon  these  boards  that  they  proceed  to  com-  The  night  police,  being  much  the  larger  force,  are  al- 
plete  the  resistration  with  all  energy  and  dispatch.  ^ayg  placed  on  their  beate  through  the  city,  with 

XI.  The  detailed  instructions  to  registrars  will  instructions  to  attend  to  the  dut^s  of  their  beats 
desi^ato  the  member  of  each  board  who  shall  be  its  and  not  to  leave  them  for  fire  or  other  alarms  with- 
president.                               ^   .  ,         '                .  out  special  instructions  so  to  do. 

XIL  Violence  or  threats  of  violence,  or  any  other 

oppressive  means  to  prevent  any  person  from  regis-  Xhe    Federal   military  commander    in    the 

i5^"|o^t?veTp-iib?tld:"iSf  "ir  iftfS'cti;?  a'S:  state,  M«;or-G«.eral  Swayne,  made  the  follow- 

nounced  that  no  contract  or  agreement  with  laborers,  ^^  report : 

which  deprives  tiiem  of  their  wages  for  apy  longer  BMAJX^VAvntaa  Ddtbict  or  Alabama,     ) 

time  than  that  actually  consumed  in  registering  or  Moktoombbt,  Ala.,  May  20, 1S67.  f 

voting,  will  be  permitted  to  be  enforced  against  them  Jiq/or-GenetKU  John  Fbpe,  Commanding  Third  MUi- 

in  this  district;  and  this  offence^  or  any  previously  taryDidrict.  Atlanta,  Georgia, 

mentioned  in  this  paragraph  will  cause  the  imme-  Gekbral  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 

diate  arrest  of  the  offender  and  his  trial  before  a  to  you  the  report  of  Colonel  O.  L.  Shepherd,  15th 

military  commission.  Umted  States  Infantry,  commanding  omcer  at  Mo- 

XIII.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  every  duly  an-  bile,  upon  the  recent  not  in  that  city, 
thorized  voter,  under  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  to  Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  outbreak.  I  pro- 
register  and  vote,  is  jj^aranteed  by  the  military  ceeded  to  Mobile  in  company  with  Brevet  Bnjgadier- 
authorities  of  this  distnct;  and  all  persons  whomso-  General  William  HcKee  Dunn,  Assistant  Jud^e-Ad- 
ever  are  warned  against  any  attempt  to  interfere  to  vocate-General,  and  made  personal  inquiry  into 
prevent  any  man  from  exercising  this  ri^ht,  under  what  had  occurred. 

any  pretext  whatever,  other  than  objection  by  the  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  disturbance  was  not  ap- 

usual  legal  mode.  prehended  or  deliberately  planned,  unless  possibly 

XI y.  In  case  of  any  disturbance  or  violence  at  the  by  a  small  party  of  ruffians,  such  as  are  usually 

places  of  registration,  or  any  molestation  of  regis-  found  in  cities.  Kor  do  I  find  that,  after  it  commenced, 

trars  or  of  applicants  to  register,  the  Board  of  Regis-  it  was  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  per- 

tration  will  call  upon  the  local  civil  authorities  for  a  sons,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  scene  was  hastily 

police  force,  or  a  posse,  to  arrest  the  offenders  and  abandoned  except  by  the  pohce,  and  bj  such  parties 

preserve  quiet,  or,  if  necessary,  upon  the  nearest  of  freedmen  as  gathered^  together  for  defence  or 

military  authorities,  who  are  hereby  instructed  to  from  confusion  or  excitement, 

furnish  the  necessary  aid.    Any  civil  officials  who  It  seems  that  the  speaker  having  been  for  some 

refuse,  or  who  fail  to  protect 'registrars,  or  appli-  time  interrupted  by  persons  who  should  have  been 

cants  to  register,  will  be  reported  to  the  headquar-  immediately  removed,  a  single   arrest  was  made, 

ters  of  the  officers  commanding  in  the  State,  who  This  was  accompaniea  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistoL 

will  arrest   such    delinquento,    and   send   charges  'after  which  a  number  of  shots  were  firea  at  the  stand 

against  them  to  these  headquarters,  that  they  may  occupied  by  the  speaker  and  his  friends.    Alter  a 

be  brought  before  a  military  commission.    *     *     «  momentary  lull,  a  large  number  of  additional  shots 

By  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  Pope.  were  fired,  apparently  without  vindictive  purpose, 

G.  E.  SANDERSON,  the  weapons   so  far  as  known  being  pointed  in  the 

Capt.  83d  Infantry,  and  A.  A.  A.  G.  air. 

I  do  not  find  that  a  greater  charge  than  timidity 

On  May   14th   a  public   meeting  was  con-  or  inefficiency  can  be  sustained  against  the  police 

vened  at  Mobile  to  hear  an  address  by  William  authorities  of  the  city  of  Mobile.  At  the  same  time, 

D.  Kelley,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  freedom  of  speech  imd  pbhc  order  have  been  greatly 

x/.  Acuojr,  a  ixiciui/c;x  wi   tuc  xivfr^i  j-i.v«o«  v»  outraged  lu  that  City,  by  an  element  which  is  active 

Oongresd,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  recon-  j^  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion,  and  presumes  upon  the 

struction  measures  of  Congress.    The  meeting  sympathy  of  the  police  in  this  regard.    This  is  sup. 
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ported  br  the  antecedents  of  the  police,  and  hj  the 
act  tbst  oat  a  single  arrest  was  effected  on  the  night 
of  the  disturbance. 

Sincere  and  earnest  apprehension  «ras  expressed 
to  me  lest  a  collision  of  races,  extended  and  disas- 
trous, and  inrolTing  with  the  fate  of  the  colored 
people  that  of  Union  men  in  sympathy  with  them, 
ahonld  srow  out  of  the  impulse  giren  bj  the  recent 
oQtbreaL 

To  prerent  the  possibility  of  this,  I  directed  the 
post  commandant  to  assume  the  maintenance  of 
pablic  order,  to  place  guards  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  different  fire  companies,  to  prohibit  out-of-door 
assemblies  after  nightfall,  to  suspend  the  entire  police 
force,  and  reappomt  only  such  as  were  known  to  be 
trustworthy,  and  to  summarily  punish  all  disturbers 
of  the  peace. 

For  the  final  suppression  of  the  disorderly  element 
abcre  referred  to,  and  to  give  confidence  and  sup- 
port to  those  who  hare  been  heretofore  the  allies  of 
the  Ooremment,  I  respectfiilly  recommend  that  the 
control  of  municipal  affairs  be  transferred  to  persons 
well  knoim  for  their  continuous  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Tery  respectfully, 
Tour  obedient  serrantT^ 

WAGER  SWATNE,  Major-Oeneral. 

Previously  to  writing  this  report,  and  on  the 
16tb,  Major-General  Swayne  issued  a  telegraph- 
ic Older  from  Montgomery,  appointing  Colonel 
0.  L  Shepherd,  Brevet  Miyor  George  H.  Tracy, 
and  Lientenant  Charles  H.  Breckenridge,  a 
^  conrt  of  inqniry  '^  to  examine  into  the  recent 
riot  and  report  upon  the  same.  The  proceedings 
of  this  conrt  were  subsequently  discontinued  by 
order  of  General  Swayne,  on  the  ground  "that 
no  new  facts  connected  with  the  disturbance 
bsd  been  disclosed.^' 

On  May  19th  the  following  order  was  issued : 

C^tneral  Order$,  No.  85. 

HXADQUABTKBS  POST  OF  MOBILZ,  | 

MoBiLB,  Ala^  May  19, 1867.     [ 

The  General,  Wager  Swayne,  commanding  the 
District  of  Alabama,  has  directed  the  following  or* 
ders  to  be  issued,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

To  pevent  further  violence  growin^i^  out  of  the 
distaroed  condition  of  affairs,  the  undersigned  hereby 
usnroea  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  city 
of  Mobile. 

The  city  police  administration  is  hereby  sus- 
pended. Special  policemen  or  members  of  the  old 
force  will  be  employed  when  necessary,  and  appro- 
pristelr  designated.  The  several  engine-houses  will 
be  made  the  stations  of  the  provost  guard. 

Breaches  of  city  ordinances  will  be  tried  as  here- 
tofore. Tiolations  of -the  public  peace,  or  of  existing 
orders,  wOl  be  dealt  with  bjr  the  military  authority. 

All  out-of-door  congregations  after  nightfall  are 
prohibit^  When  pubhc  demonstrations  are  in- 
tended, notice  must  be  filed,  at  the  mayor's  office,  in 
season,  to  permit  the  presence  of  such  force  as  may 
be  deemed  essential. 

Severs  responsibility  will  attach  to  the  publi- 
cation of  articles  commending  or  inciting  not  or 
ndenee  to  individuals,  to  the  public  use  of  incen- 
diary laoffuage,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  disorder  in 
rooms  o^ublic  entertainment. 
0.  L.  Shepherd,  CoI.  ISth  infantry,  comd'g. 

Detachments  of  soldiers  were  then  stationed 
in  the  fire-engine-houses  of  the  city  as  the  most 
convenient  stations  to  be  had.  At  the  same 
time  Ms(jor  Curtis  was  appointed  provost- 
nur^ul,  and  it  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Shep- 
herd as  follows : 


The  provost  guard  will  seize  and  take  posses- 
sion of  all  large  fire-arms  found  in  the  hands  of  im- 
proper persons,  and  will  search  the  person  of  every 
one  suspected  of  having  small-arms  for  evil  pur- 
poses, such  as  disturbing  the  good  order  and  peace 
of  the  city. 

On  the  next  day  another  order  was  issued, 

defining  the  duties  of  the  municipal  police,  as 

follows : 

OeruraZ  Orders^  No.  88. 

Headquabters,  Post  of  Mobilk,  ) 
MoBiLB,  Ala.,  May  20, 1€67.     j[ 

The  i>olice  established  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Mobile  will  hereafter  restrict  their  duties 
to  the  violations  of  city  ordinances. 

Other  crimes  and  offences  against  the  laws,  as  also 
those  against  the  military  orders,  will  be  tried  by  the 
proper  magistrates  and  tribunals,  and  disposed  of  in 
orders  from  these  headquarters  respectively. 

It  is  enjoined  upon  toe  municipal  and  the  other 
constituted  authorities,  and  upon  all  ffood  citizens,  to 
report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  and 
the  officers  of  the  provost  guard,  stationed  at  the 
fire-enffine-houses,  all  violations  of,  or  attemj^ts 
against,  the  laws  and  good  order  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs. 

The  cessation  of  offences,  enumerated  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  post  orders  No.  85,  dated  yesterdav,  is 
important  to  tne  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  city. 

The  commanding  officers  of  the  provost  guard 
will  report  to  these  Headquarters  every  violation  and 
neglect  of  these  orders,  or  those  of  yesterday,  as  soon 
as  Jcnown  or  reported.  0.  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Colpnel  15th  Infantry,  commanding. 

On  the  21st  the  following  order  was  issued : 

General  OrderB^  No.  40. 

Hbadquabtbbs,  Post  of  Mobtlb,  I 
Mobile,  Ala.,  May  21, 1867.     f 

The  provost-marshal.  Major  Curtis,  will  not  per- 
mit any  one  to  bear  large  fire-arms  through  the 
streets  without  written  permit. 

All  depositories  of  such  arms  will  be  seized  as  soon 
as  known. 

Ko  searches  will  be  made  of  persons  passing  peace- 
ably along  the  streets. 

Ihe  enlisted  men  of  the  provost  guard  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  their  stations,  except  on  duty,  under 
proper  officers,  and  then  only  by  direct  orders  of  the 
provost-marshal  or  his  assistant.  Lieutenant  Brunck. 

Special  care  must  be  had  that  the  members  of  the 
provost  guard  do  not  commit  breaches  of  good  order 

By  order  of  Col.  0.  L.  SHEPHERD. 

M.  P.  BcrrruM,  2d  Lieut.,  16th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Acting 

Post  Adjutant. 

At  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens,  on  May 
16th,  of  which  one-third  are  stated  to  have 
been  freedmen,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  without  dissent : 

WhereaSy  At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  this  city  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  1867,  there  were  dis- 
turbances and  disorders  resulting  in  the  most  la- 
mentable conseauences ;  and  whereas,  this  meeting 
is  composed  of  tne  citizens  of  Mobile,  and  they  desire 
to  announce  to  the  people  of  the  country  their  un- 
qualified disapprobation  and  hostility  to  all  such  acts : 
Therefore,  be  it 

1.  Jieaotvtd,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  unfortu- 
nate occurrences  that  took  place  at  the  said  meeting, 
and  desire  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  our 
disapprobation  oi  them. 

2.  JiMolvedf  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
disturbance  at  said  meeting  was  wholly  unpremedi- 
tated, and  the  result  of  an  accidental  excitement  to 
which  all  large  assemblages  are  subject. 

8.  BetolvM,  That,  in  our  opinion,  our  people  are 
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not  disposed  to  impede  in  any  manner  the  free  exer-  the  United  States,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 

cise  of  speech  to  all  and  every  class  of  persons.  will  bo  expected  to  discharge  their  trusts. 

On  May  22d  General  Pope  issued  an  order  JL?n^?^.r,o'lSS'§SJ^'^?^^t'i?.S'^ 

"  on  the  recommendation  of  General  bwayne,"  quate  protection  for  Iffe  or  property  now  exists  in 

deposing  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  from  the  rebel  States  of   *    *    *    Georgia,  Alabama,  and 

office,  and   appointing  other  persons  in  their  Florida,"  and  these  acts,  therefore,  whilst  proceed- 

plac^.     JQie  new  mayor  was  the  president  at  jf^  ^.  recognize  the  existing  State  wyemmente  as 

r,          VI.            jji          1       xv    J*  X     u^          X     1  proTisional  merely,  estabhsh  also  a  milttary  superTi- 

the  public  meetmg  when  the  disturbances  took  J^^  government,  which  is  made  responsible  for  that 

place.     The  followmg  is  General  Pope's  report  security  of  life  and  property  to  cituena  which  was 

of  these  changes  to  General  Grant :  not  possessed  previous  to  their  passage. 

Headquartbbs  Thikd  Militart  District     1  ,,  ^he  final  responsibility  for  peace  and  security  in 

(Qborqia,  Alabama,  AKD  PloridaX         V  the  several  States  m  this  military  district  rests,  there- 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  23, 1867. )  fore,  with  the  military  authonties,  and  in  case  the 

Gbnbbal:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  enclosed  civil  provisional  officers  in  any  part  of  it  prove  unable 
the  report  of  Generals  Swayne  and  Dunn  concerning  or  unwilling  to  protect  the  people,  it  becomes  neccs- 
the  late  riot  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  as  also  the  repon  sary  for  the  military  power  either  to  supersede  them 
of  Colonel  Shepherd,  15th  Infantry,  commanding  the  by  military  officers  or  by  other  civil  officers  or  organ- 
post.  Tou  will  not  fail  to  notice  some  (though  not  izations  which  will  effect  the  object, 
important)  discrepancies  in  these  two  reports.  III.  In  order  that  the  civil  officers  in  this  district 

One  thing  is  manifest,  and  that  is,  that  the  mayor,  may  understand  precisely  what  is  expected  of  them 

Jones  M.  Withers,  though  everybody  Tand  no  doubt  by  the  military  authorities,  the  following  rules  are 

himself  included)  apprehended  disturbance  during  established : 

Judge  Eellcy's  speech,  instead  of  being  present  with  IV.  In  cities  or  towns  having  municipal  govern- 

the  necessary  police  force  and  arrangements  to  keep  ment,  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police,  or  other  civil 

the  peace,  went  off  to  his  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  officers  possessing  their  authority  {where  there  is  no 

distant,  because,  probably,  he  supposed  the  sentU  mayor  or  chief  of  police),  are  required  to  be  present 

ments  of  the  speaker  would  not  be  pleasant  to  him,  at  every  public  political  meeting  or  assemblajge  which 

and  left  the  peace  of  the  citv  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  occurs  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  with 

of  police,  who  either  sympathized  with  the  rioters,  or  Buch  police  force  and  arrangements  as  will  render 

was  wholly  inefficient.    It  ccriainly  is  not  to  be  at-  disturbances  or  riots  impracticable.    It  will  be  no 

tributed  to  the  zeal  or  conduct  of  either  of  these  excuse  to  say  that  such  civil  authorities  did  not  know 

functionaries  that  the  riot  did  not  assume  formidable  of  the  meeting,  or  did  not  apprehend  disturbance, 

proportions.    I  have  therefore  removed  both,   not  It  is  easy  b]r  municipal  regulation  to  require   that 

only  because  of  their  criminal  misconduct  on  this  sufficient  notice  of  any  such  meeting  be  given  to  the 

occasion,  but  because  there  is  not  likely  to  be  confi-  mayor  or  other  proper  authority  to  enable  him  to 

deuce  of  any  security  whatever  hereafter  whilst  they  prepare  for  the  suppression  of  disturbance ;  and  it  is 

retain  their  offices.  proper  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  Horton,  a  much-respected  to  make  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  for  the 

Union  man  of  Mobile,  mayor;  and  Colonel  Dimon,  preservation  of  peace  at  all  public  pohtical  meeting, 

formerly  cf  the  army,  but  for  the  last  year  a  citizen  even  if  there  be  really  no  danger  of  disturbance     In 

of  Mobile,  chief  of  police.  any  event  the  civil  officers  also  referred  to,  as  well  as 

I  will  remodel  the  entire  police  force,  and  probably  those  hereinafter  mentioned,  will  guide  themselves 

change  the  board  of  aldermen  in  a  few  days.  by  this  understanding.  ^ 

Colonel  Dimon  I  know  well  personally,  as  he  served  V.  At  all  public  political  meetings  or  assemblages 


The  instigator  of  the  late  riot,  or,  rather,  the  most  In  case  of  need,  organize  a  posse  from  the  people  on 
conspicuous  actor  in  it,  is  in  confinement  at  Fort  **»«  ground,  which  he  will  hold  separate  from  the 
Gaines,  and  will  be  tried  by  military  commission,  body  of  the  assemblage,  to  interpose,  if  necessary,  to 
The  civil  authorities  released  him  on  bail.  Active  preserve  the  peace;  but  in  selecting  persons  to  serrc 
measures  are  being  taken  to  arrest  the  other  parties  **  *  temporary  police  force  or  posse,  they  are  in- 
concerned.  Until  the  new  city  government  is  fully  structed  not  to  summon  anv  of  the  omcers  or 
installed  and  in  successful  operation,  the  military  public  speakers  of  the  assemblage.  Sheriffs,  or  their 
authorities  will  control  the  police  of  the  city.  deputies,  are  empowered  to  exact  service  ftrom  all 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  persons  thus  summoned  as  a  posse,  and  to  require 

servant,  JOHN  POPE,  ^^^  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  sheriffs  them- 

Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding,  selves  ofany  public  political  meetings  or  assemblages 

Gbk.  U.   S.  Grant,  General-in-Chief,  U.  S.  A.,  which  may  be  called  in  their  respective  counties,  in 

Washington,  D.  C.  **™®  *o  make  the  arrangements  herein  indicated. 

^   Subsequently,  on  May  29th    General  Pope  ofThVpUp^r  ^untKlhoK^'n^a^^^ 

issued  the  following  order,  stating  his  reasons  of  counties,  is  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  assure 

for  reraoving  the  authorities  of  Mobile,  and  an-  their  rights  and  privileges  to  ail  persons  who  desire 

nouncing  to  the  civil  oflSeers  of  the  Third  Mill-  *<>  hold  public  meetings  not  in  violation  of  law,  and 

tary  Division  the  position  which  they  occupied  ^^%^^^  I'nn^L^^rLlTf'  "J?w*  1°^  privileges. 

%      .,         J.      r  /-«  vii.  In  case  ofany  not  or  disturbance,  if  it  can- 
under  the  acts  of  Congress :  not  be  clearly  shown  that  the  civil  officers  above  in- 
General  Orders,  M,  25.  dicated  were  present,  and  did  actively  and  faithfully 
HEAnQUAimBES  TniBD  MiLiTABT  DisTKicT  )  per^orm  their  duties,  both  by  word  and  deed,  auch 
(Gboegia.  Alabama,  and  Florida),      V  officers  will  be  dei>08ed  from  their  offices  and  othcr- 
Atlakta,  Ga.,  May  29, 1367.     )  wise  held  responsible  by  the  military  authorities  to 
I.  The  late  disgraceful  riot  at  Mobile,  due  mainly  the  full  e  stent  of  the  neglect  or  criminality  manifeat- 
to  want  of  efficiency  or  inclination  on  the  ])art  of  the  ed  by  them. 

mayor  and  chief  of  police  to  perform  their  obvious        VIII.  All  commanders  of  troops  in  this  district  are 

dutv,  seems  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  military  also  instructed  to  render  to  the  above-mentioDed 

autnorities  of  this  district  should  explain  to  all  such  civil  officers,  on  their  application,  whatever  military 

officials  the  position  they  occupy  under  the  laws  cf  aid  may  be  needed,  and  the  military  commanders  are 
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directed  to  send  a  hidicions  aod  carefbl  officer  to  be  following  named  persons   are   appointed   in  their 

present  at  such  political  meetings  herein  referred  to  stead. 

asmar  occur  within  the  limits  of  their  jnrisdiction.         mu  •  v     i.  i   j.  i_      v 

ETerr  officer  thus  detailed,  while  not  interfering  with        The  new  incumbents  were  as  much  taken  by 

the  ciTil  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  surprise  as  the  old  ones ;  as  they  had  not  been 

will  stand  ready  to  interpose,  and,  if  necessary,  to  consulted,  but  were  appointed  as  military  ne- 

briogsnch  military  force  to  the  spot,  as  the  necessi-  cessities.     Tlieir  notification  was  in  the  folio w- 

Ues  of  the  case  may  demand.  .       r        . 

IX.  Post  and  detachment  commanders  within  this  »"e  »"*»"•  ^  ^^ 
district  are  directed  to  keep  themseljes  adviaed  of  "^^Uoii^^Jl^jl^Sli^XBei:^  \ 
all  pnbhc  political  meetings  which  take  place  within  Agreeably  to  orders  received  from  headquarters, 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  during  such  meet-  Third  Military  District,  the  following  named  gentle- 
logs  to  hold  themselres  and  their  commands  m  readi-  men.  residents  of  the  city,  are  requested  to  assemble 
ness  for  immediate  action  at  the  call  of  the  officer  ^^  the  mayor's  office  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
whom  tbev  are  directed  in  a  prenous  paragraph  of  morning. 

this  order  to  send  to  such  meeting.    Commanding         _       *'  ,^     .  .  ■,     ^  ,    - 

offieen  are  informed  that  they  will  be  held  to  the£        In  the  common  council,  the  president  before 

fall  share  of  responsibility  for  any  want  of  precau-  adjourning  the  board  iine  die  said :    ^^  Their  rec- 

tioniry  measures  or  prompt  action  to  prevent  riots,  ord  shows  that   at  no  time,  when  serious  in- 

or  to  arrest  disturbers  of  the  Deace.  ^^    ^  involved,  did  they  fail  in  being 

X  The  commanding  general  believes  that  ordinary  "^^^       "«'^  »"'"*»  ^^»    r.^        ii.  ^'^  "6 

good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  civil  officials  above  men-  ^^^7  ^^^  Willing  to  meet  the  public  emergency, 

tiooed,  intakiuK  the  precautionary  steps  indicated  in  During  the  very  riot,  the  official  cause  of  their 

this  order,  and  in  performing  their  obvious  duty,  removal,  every  member  of  the  board  was  prcs- 

will  secure  the  people  of  this  district  from  riots  or  ent  in  that  chamber,  attending  to  his  public 

IIL'c^^'J'i^avi.^^  duties-to  the  trusts  imposed  on  him  by  his 

occasion  may  arise  (as  none  need  arise;  tor  any  ac-  .  ,,  ...  ^,       ,    ^  .,  ,         c  j.\       •  j. 

tive  participation  of  the  military  in  the  execution  of  fellow-citizens.     1  hey  knew  nothing  of  the  not 

law  and  the  protection  of  citizens  in  their  legal  rights  except  from  the  shots  and  the  shouts  that  they 

and  privileges.    By  command  of  heard.    They  could  not  have  been  present  at 

niTQ         Brevet  Major-General  JOHN  POPE  ^1^^^  meeting   without  having  deserted- their 

0.  K.  Sauhdebsok,  Captain  38d  Infantry,  A.  A.  A.  O.  ^^^      j^^  ^f^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Doring  these  proceedings  the  United  States  facts  had  been  communicated  to  the  command- 
District  Court  was  in  session  in  Mobile  and  the  i^g  general. 

collector  of  the  Federal  internal  revenue  was        "But  they  were,  on  that  occasion,  at  their 

publicly  engaged  in  his  duties.  post  of  duty,  and  he  wanted  them  to  remember 

On  May  18th  Mr.  Kellcy  delivered  the  same  that  fact.  lie  ha^  no  objections  to  make  to 
address  to  an  audience  at  Montgomery  composed  their  successors,  and  he  was  desirous  of  con- 
of  white  and  colored  persons.  He  said  that  gratulating  the  citizens  on  the  character  of  the 
**he  had  been  asked  if  the  Sherman  bill  would  new  board.  It  was  afiur  selection  of  good  and 
be  a  finality  of  the  reconstruction  agitation.  He  honorable  men — men  of  mark,  note,  property 
wonld  say,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  and  worth.  They  would  well  fill  their  places; 
the  North,  that  it  would,  if  complied  with  in  only,  in  yielding  obedience,  he  would  protest 
good  faith  by  the  people  of  the  South.  He  saw  against  the  way  the  order  issued.  Not  to  man- 
much  in  Montgomery  to  cheer  him,  and  that  he  ner,  for  nothing  could  be  more  courteous.  They 
would  be  glad  to  report  it  at  home.  In  five  lived  now  no  longer  under  the  rights  guaran- 
years,  he  predicted  that  the  South  would  be  teed  by  the  city  charter.  They  could  no  longer 
more  liberal  than  the  North.  To  the  freedmen  fnlfil  the  duties  they  had  been  sworn  to  in  he- 
he  gave  some  advice,  saying  that  while  liberty  half  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile." 
and  freedom  meant  equality  before  the  law  iind  In  each  board  resolutions  protesting  against 
a  chance  for  each  one  to  work  out  his  own  for-  the  removal  from  office  '*  except  in  form  and 
tune,  it  also  meant  labor,  economy,  and  per-  manner  and  for  reasons  provided  by  law  "  were 
severance.  It  meant  more  to  the  good  man  adopted.  Many  of  the  new  appointees  declined 
than  to  the  bad  man.  They  should  be  sober  to  serve,  and  others  were  finally  obtained  to 
and  indastrioua,  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  accept  the  places. 

country,  and  cultivate  peaceable  relations  with        Subsequently  an  order  from  General  Pope 

the  people  of  Alabama^  where  they  were  raised  appeared,  addressed  to  the  district  (State)  com- 

and  where  they  are  to  live."  manders,  directing  them  to  request  each  Gov- 

On  June  4th  the  newly  appointed  mayor  of  ernor  to  require  all  vacancies  in  civil  offices  to  be 

llobUe  assembled  both  boards  of  the  city  ooun-  reported  to  him,  whereupon  it  is  made  his  duty 

cil,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  military  com-  to  report  the  same  to  the  district  commander 

mander  of  the  post,  Brigadier-General  Shep-  with  such  names  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  he  may 

herd,  read  an  order  from  General  Pope  as  fol-  think  proper  to  recommend, 
lows :  On  June  4th  the  "  Union  Republican  "  Oon- 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  made  by  1,?^*^?°  ^^  Alabama  assembled  at  Montgomery. 

Hajor-General  Swayne,  commanding  District  of  Ala-  The  delegates  represented  both  white  and  black 

Inma,  in  hia  communication  of  the  20th  nit.,  touch-  citizens.     The  forenoon  was  occupied  with  the 

ijg  the  recent  distnrbancea  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  for  organization  of  the  convention,  the  committees 

ttierMMnB  Uierein  stated,  the  offices  of  the  city  tax  ^     j^^^  ^  .^^  ^    1^        1         The 

eoUector  and  city  treasurer,  and  the  boards  of  alder-  "*  ^^ivn  wv*«  x**t*«.^^*  «^u«^j  w^^  w* 

Bwn  and  common  councilmen  are  hereby  vacated  afternoon  was  passed  m  the  discussion  ol  a  prop- 

l>j  the  removal  of  the  present  incumbents,  and  the  osition  to  invite  U.  S.  Judge  Busteed  to  ad- 
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dress  the  oonvention.     This  was  opposed  by  in  orderto  relieve  their  serious  embarrassmeni?, 

the  blacks  chiefly,  becanse  he  was  president  of  were  harmonious  and  nnanimons  on  the  subject 

the  meeting  in  Mobile,  when  the  riot  occurred,  of  reconstruction,  in  faithful  compliance  with 

The  question  produced  much  discord  and  angry  the  terms  submitted  by  Congress,  believing  that 

discussion.    On  the  next  day  a  letter  from  the  in  such  a  course  existed  the  only  grounds  to 

Judge  was  read,  suggesting  the  adoption  of  a  hope  for  the  prompt  return  of  peace  and  settled 

Union  Republican  platform  as  the  more  prefer-  order.    The  most  friendly  relations  were  exiat- 

able  action,  and  the  question  was  laid  on  the  ing  between  the  freedmen  and  the  whites.    The 

table — yeas  147,  nays  25.    The  convention  then  former,  in  spite  of  some  efforts  to  introduce 

proceeded  to  adopt  unanimously  the  following  exciting   political   sentiments,  followed  by  a 

platform  reported  by  a  committee:  neglect  of  labor,  were  industriously  and  faith- 

Whereas,  The  loyal  men  of  Alabama  desire  the  follj  performing  their  contracts,  and  seemed 

earliest  practicable  settlement  of  the  distarbed  con>  decidedly  disposed  to   heed   the   advice   and 

dition  of  the  countnr;  and  whereas,  we  believe  that  counsels'of  their  present  employers  rather  than 

the  establishment  of  justice  is  essential  to  endnnng  y^    ^o  agitators  of  political  doctrines.      Great 

peace,  that  patnotism  should  be  exalted  as  a  virtue,  ,  ^.:  v.  "e****^"*"  ^*  Mw»w^t«  viv^vi  i*aw.      vji<^a» 

and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  States  to  cherish  all  its  destitution    prevailed    very    generally   among 

people;  and  whereas,  those  who  assert  these  prin-  classes  who  from  feeble  age   or   decrepitude 

ciples  are  throufihout  the  Union  called  Republicans,  were  unable  to  labor,  and  whom  the  people  in 

1,  Besolved,  That  the  Republican  Union  Party  of  their  own  exigencies  were  unable  adequately  to 
Alabama  declares  itself  a  part  of,  and  in  alliance  -^ij^„«  ^         j 
with,  the  National  Republican  Party  of  the  Union,  relieve. 

and  18  the  unc9nditional  friend  of  the  Union  of  these        On  July  26th  a  long  letter  was  addressed  by 

States.  General  Pope  to  the  General-in-chief  at  Wash- 

2,  JUsohedf  That  we  indorse  the  action  of  Con-  ington,  giving  his  views  on  reconstruction.    He 

g:S;arontartocan^^TtKmrto?Uo^!  8ay8:."Theproblemi8tope™etaater^on8t™^ 

elusion.  *^o^  "^  ^^  spirit  and  on  the  principles  which 

8.  lUsolvedf  That  we  will  endeavor  to  secure,  by  can  alone  assure  free  government.  Should  we 
amendments  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  effect  reconstruction  atler  silencing  tho  open 
States,  and  of  this  State,  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  opposition  of  the  old  political  leaders,  we  stand 
and  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  nffhts  of  citizenship,  committed  to  admit  tiie  reconstructed  States 
without  distinction  on  account  of  color.  wmji»«*,ww   w  auii»w   wj.^  a^^v^vudmuvv^   Y^.**^ 

4.  Bewlved.  That  we  are  the  friends  and  advocates  }°to  the  Union.  *  *  The  moment  adniission 
of  free  speecn,  free  press,  free  schools  and  the  most  into  the  Union  is  accomplished,  the  military 
liberal  provision  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  power  is  suspended,  and,  with  all  restrictions, 
educating  the  people  thereof-nnd  henceforward  jg  removed.  At  once  these  old  political  lead- 
there  IS  to  be  no  distinction  made  between  the  mhab-  t,„  ««,i  +i,^  ^\a  »^.»^»«i  ««^  ^^i;*;^«i  4«fl.,^«^»r. 
itants  of  this  State  in  civil  and  political  rights  on  ©rs,  and  the  old  personal  and  political  influences, 
account  of  color  or  previous  condition.          •  Will  resume  their  activity,  and  we  may  find  too  . 

6.  aisoUed^  That  wt  discountenance  all  attempts  late  that  such  reconstruction  as  we  have  made 

to  stir  up  strife  and  contention  among  the  people,  is  not  only  not  what  was  needed  and  expected, 

?« *Sr°f  *♦''*'  *  ''''''^  ^  ^"^  '"^  ""^^^  ^""^  iiyurious  ^Qt  ^hat  will  simply  result  in  a  reproduction 
to  the  country.  «.,  j»x«         i»    is?  •         -l-  v  t 

6.  Benoloed,  That  those  men  who  stood  firm  to  the  ^^  *"®  same  condition  ot  affairs  which  made  re- 
cause  of  the  Union  are  entitled  to  that  confidence  construction  measures  necessary.^'  lie  expresses 
which  is  the  reward  of  patriotism  and  fidelity  in  doubts  of  the  future  of  the  whites,  and  consid- 
every  land  and  country.                                        ^  ers  the  condition  and  future  of  the  colored  peo- 

7.  Beaolvid.    That  we  pledge  our  endeavors   to  ^i^  e^„  «,«««  i.^««a,i  ««,i  ^,,»^»«„^..»   ^4-^ 
effect  the  removal  of  the  tSx  ofi  cotton  and  the  State  P'^/^^  "^,0^®  ^^peful  and  encouraging,  etc. 
poll-tax,  and  to  establish  a  rule  in  the  State  that  the        beveral  orders  of  more  or  less  importance 
tax  paid  by  everjr  man  shall  be  exactly  in  proportion  were  issncd  at  this  time  by  General  Pope.     In 
to  the  value  of  his  property  and  none  other.  one,  dated  August  2d,  all  civil  courts  of  the 

S  Be»ohed   That  we  recommend  to  the  people  of  Third  Military  Division  are  prohibited  "  to  en- 

the  State  that  they  manifest  to  the  world  their  deter-  .   »*  •  v  ^    ^ s *.     at  u- 

mination  to  abide  by  the  prescribed  terms  of  restora-  ^^^^^  anj  action  against  officers  or  soldiers, 

tion,  by  electing  to  office  those  men  who  can  comply  or  any  other  persons,  for  acts  performed  in  ac- 

in  all  respects  with  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  cordance  with  orders  from  the  military  author- 

the  United  States,  and  to  support  for  office  onhr  such  ities  or  by  their  sanction,  and  all  suits  pendimr, 

So"  "miSt  o?UVSfte?r.te'"tot;  K%U?  or  in  which  coste  had  not  heen  -Uected  Wo 

could  be  formed.  ordered  to  be  at  once  dismissed."    Post  and 

9.  Jiesolvedy  That  all  men  have  a  cordial  welcome  detachment  commanders  were  required  to  en- 
to  political  equality  upon  this  basis.  force  this  order  strictly,  and  to  report  to  head- 

A  State  executive  committee  was  appointed,  quarters  any  judge  or  other  civil  authority  who 

and  the  convention  adjourned.    A  State  Loyal  attempted  to  disobey  it. 

League  was  in  session  at  the  same  time,  but  its        Another  order,  of  August  19th,  required  all 

proceedings  were  not  made  public.  grand  and  petit  jurors  to  be  taken  exclusively 

At  this  time  the  crops  in  portions  of  the  State  from  the  lists  of  voters  prepared  by  the  Boards 

were  represented  to  be  most  promising.    The  of  Registration  created  by  the  acts  of  Congress, 

cotton,  though  not  large,  was  more  than  an  Each  juror  was  required  to  take  an  oath  that 

average.    Much  more  was  planted  than  during  his  name  was  duly  registered.    This  order  wa» 

tbe  previous  year.    Corn  was  well  advanced  further  explained  on  August  23d  to  apply  to 

and  had  been  planted  largely.     Tlie  people,  jiiries  already  drawn  in  the  Third  Military  Dis- 

although  closely  devoted  to  making  good  crops,  trict,  so  far  as  to  require  each  individual  to 


tik«  tlie  abova-muitionedoath.  Those  peraoas 
not  festered  were  to  be  set  aside,  and  their 
places  filled  by  others.  Anotlier  order  prohib- 
ited State  officers  from  advertiang  in  Joamals 
vhich  opposed  the  sjetem  of  reooDstraotJou. 
Thii  applied  to  cases  even  in  which  a  right  was 
gi«n  by  State  law  to  private  partaea  to  adver- 
tise in  ajoarnal  of  their  onn  cooioe,  as  in  pro- 
b»te  proceedings.  The  registration  of  voters  in 
Alabama  was  completed  ia  Aagost,  and  the  re- 
tnrog  of  the  chief  of  the  Begistratioa  Borean 
were  as  follows : 
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According  to  the  ccasas  of  the  State,  taken  in 
18S9,  tbe  nnmt>er  of  white  males  then  was 
!6I,004,  and  the  Dumber  of  blacic  males  314,253 ; 
total,  475,307  males.  Tlie  retams  give  the 
blaclfa  a  m^orlly  of  15,495  votes  ia  tlie  StHte. 
Of  tbe  sixty -t  wo  cunnties  only  thirty  gave  small 
white  m^orities,  and  the  remaioing  thirty-two 
gare  large  negro  mnjoritics. 

On  Angnst  Slst  Mi^or-General  Pope  issaed 
the  following  orders  for  tlie  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Suite  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
establiihing  a  constitntJon  and  civil  government 
for  the  Stat«  of  Alabama : 

Omtral  Orderi,  So.  B9, 
BuniDiann  Thiid  MutTin  DnmOT) 
ATLiati,  a«.,  Auguit  SI,  ISOT,     1 
I.  WienoM,  By  the  terms  of  an  act  of  CoDgrrisa 
mitltd  "An  ActtoproriderorthenioraefBoientgDT. 


citiiena  af  the  State  of  Alabama,  tneoty^QD  years  of 
age  and  upward,  and  bj  the  terms  of  eaid  acta  quali- 
fied to  vote ;  and  after  aach  respatration  is  complete, 
to  order  an  electioo  to  be  bcld,  at  which  tbe  regis- 
tered voters  oC  said  State  shall  vote  for  or  against  a 
cOQTentioD,  for  tbe  purpose  of  eatabliebing  a  consti- 
tution and  civil  gorDmmeat  for  said  State,  loyal  to 
the  UnioD,  and  for  delegates  to  said  convention ;  and 
to  give  at  least  thirty  daya'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  ativhich  the  election  shall  he  hold;  and  the 
said  registration  having  been  made  in  tbe  Stale  of 

II.  II  U  Ordered,  That  an  election  he  held  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  commeDcing  on  Tuesday,  the  first 
day  of  October,  i.  o.  1S9T,  and  coDtinaing  tlireedays, 
at  which  the  registered  voters  of  said  SUle  mar  vole 
"  for  a  Convention  "  or  "  agsixist  a  Convention,''  and 
for  delegates  to  constitute  Che  convention,  in  caae  a 
majority  of  voles  given  on  that  question  shall  be  for 
a  convention ;  aod  in  case  a  majority  of  all  such  re- 

Eiitered  voters  shall  have  voted  on  the  qaeilioa  of 
aiding  sueh  convcDtion — 

III.  It  shall  he  the  dut;  of  Boards  at  Re^stration 
in  Alabama,  commencing  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
election  herein  ordered,  and  giving  reasonable  public 
notice  of  the  time  and  placo  thereof,  to  revise,  Tor  a 
period  of  five  days,  tbe  registration  lists,  and,  upon 
being  satisBed  that  any  persoo  not  entitled  thereto 
has  been  registered,  to  strike  tbe  name  of  such  per- 
son from  toe  list,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote.  The  Board  oF  RcglBtralion  shall  also, 
dnring  tbe  same  period,  add  to  such  registry  the 
Daines  of  all  persocs  who  at  that  lime  possess  the 

Siatificaliona  required  by  aaid  act  who  have  not  been 
ready  registered, 

IV.  In  deciding  who  are  to  be  stricken  tiom  or 
added  to  the  registration  lists,  the  Boards  will  be 
guided  by  the  law  and  the  acta  supplementary  there- 
to. And  tboir  attention  ia  especially  drawn  to  the 
supplementary  act  dated  July  19.  \m. 

T.  The  said  election  shall  he  held  ia  each  county 
at  the  county  seat,  under  the  superintendedce  of  the 
Board  of  Registration,  as  provided  by  law,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  to  be  hereafter  issued  to 
said  Boards. 

VI.  All  judges  and  clerks  employed  in  conductmg 
said  election  ahall,  before  commencing  to  hold  the 
■-  ■     the  faithful  performance  of  their 


duties,  and  ahall  also  .__. 

of  office  preacribed  bj  law  for  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

ch  voting-place. 


and  shall  be  kept  open  between  those  hours  without 

"'viu!'The''comm''Mding  officer  of  the  district  of 
Alabama  will  issue,  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Registratloo  for  that  State,  such  detailed  instmctions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  said  election 
in  conformity  with  the  acta  of  Congress,  and.  as  far 
OS  may  be.  with  tbe  laws  of  Alabama. 

IX.  The  returns  required  by  law  to  be  made  of  the 
results  of  said  election  to  the  commanding  general 
of  this  military  district,  will  he  rendered  by  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  superintend  tbe  same,  through  the 
commanding  officer  oC  the  district  of  Alabama,  and 
m  accordance  with  the  detailed  instmctions  already 
referred  to, 

X.  No  registrar  who  is  a  candidate  for  election  as 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  shall' serve  aa  a  judge  of 
(ho  election  in  anv  county  which  he  seeks  to  represent. 

XI.  All  public  bsr-rooms,  saloons  and  other  places 
for  tbe  sale  of  liquors  at  retail,  at  the  several  county 
seata.  ahall  be  closed  from  iix  o'clock  on  the  evening 
oftheSOtb  day  of  September  unUI  six  o'clock  on  the 
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morning  of  the  4th  daj  of  October.    And  the  sheriff  1.  The  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  bdng 

of  the  county  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  strict  that  frame  of  ciyil  goTemment  established  bj  the 

enforcement  of  this  prohibition  by  the  arrest  of  all  founders  of  the  Union,  with  such  changes  as'have 

parties  who  may  transgress  the  same.  been  subsequently  made  therein  in  the  manner  pre- 

XII.  The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  further  required  scribed  by  its  rightftil  goremment,  is  binding  upon 
to  be  present  at  the  place  of  voting  during  the  whole  every  inhabitant  of  all  ranks,  sexes,  colors,  ages,  and 
time  toat  the  polls  are  kept  open,  and  until  the  elec-  conditions,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  one, 
tion  is  completed,  and  is  made  responsible  that  no  without  exception,  or  modification  under  any  circum- 
interference  with  the  judges  of  election,  or  other  in-  tances,  to  adhere  to,  protect,  and  defend  the  same, 
terruption  of  good  order,  shall  occur.  And  anv  2.  In  all  conflict  or  powers  under  that  instrument 
sheriff  or  other  civil  officer  failing  to  perform,  with  the^  supreme  judiciary  power  is  the  only  arbiter, 
energy  and  ^ood  faith,  the  duty  required  of  him  by  which  is  independent  of,  and  in  its  province  superior 
this  order,  will,  upon  report  made  by  the  judges  of  to,  each  of  the  others,  and  which  tney  are  bound  to 
the  election,  be  arrested  and  dealt  with  by  military  obey. 

authority.  8.  The  Union  of  the  States  is  decided  by  the  war, 

XIII.  The  following  extracts  from  General  Orders,  and  accepted  b^  the  Southern  people  to  be  perpetual. 
No.  20,  from  these  headquarters,  are  republished  for  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  is  su- 
the  information  and  guidance  of  all  herewith  con-  preme  within  its  constitutional  limits. 

cemed :  4.  Conffress  is  not  the  Federal  Government,  nor  is 

"12.  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  any  other  oppros-  ^^^  President,  nor  the  Supreme  Court     The  Federal 

elve  means  to  proveot  any  person  trom  rcgistoriDg  bis  name  Government  is  that  frame  of  civil  polity  established 

or  exercising  his  political  rights,  are  positively  prohibited ;  by  the  Constitution,  consisting  or  all  three,  each 

and  It  is  distinctly  annoonced  that  no  contract  or  agreement  supreme  in  its  own  limits,  and  each  entitled,  equally 

iTI^L.^h^'^k''^*^!!  J^P^J^?,  ^^^™  ""^  *ll*I'  "^"^^^  ^?  "^^  '^ith  the  others,  to  the  loyal  obedience  of  everv  in- 

longer  time  than  that  actually  consumed  in  registering  or  u«k;*««#  «<•  .ii  4U^  c«.«^<.                                   «'<^«j  *« 

votTng,  will  be  permitted  to  be  enfortsed  against  tbem  in  this  habitant  of  all  the  States.             ,      ,^    ^     ^ 

district;  and  this  offence,  or  any  previoasly  mentioned  in  "•  *^7  ^^^  Constitution  and  under  the  fundamental 

this  paragraph,  will  caosc  the  Immediate  arrest  of  the  of-  law  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  superior  to 

fender,  and  hit  trial  before  a  milltaxj  commission.  Congress,  and  of  which  Congress  itself  is  the  creature. 


its 


-..^.^«„  .„._.„.  „.  .„„^  against  any  attempt  to  In-  °'^^,;^'«'  *°^  uT'^*?«.  *?  ^l^^J^^''^  l  '>eing  a  duty  as 

terfere  to  prevent  any  man  from  exercising  this  rijcht  under  ^®i'  *«  *  "«^*  pertaining  to  the  people  of  every  State, 

any  pretext  whatever,  other  than  objection  by  the  ufiual  ^^^  the  denial  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  the 

legal  mode."  Federal  Government." 

XIV.  The  registered  voters  of  the  several  counties  .  '^^*  Conservative  men  of  Alabama  adopt,  as  a 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  shall  vote  at  said  election  for  "irther  expression  of  their  opinions  and  purposes, 
delegates  to  the  convention,  according  to  the  follow-  *^®  ^'?I**^Y^F  *  ^  ,.  ^  . 
ing  apportionment,  made  in  conformity  to  the  pro-  <>.  Each  btate  under  the  Constitution  has  the  ex- 
visions  of  the  second  section  of  the  supplementary  claw^e  right  to  prescribe  the  qualification  of  its  own 
act,  dated  March  28.  1867.      ♦           ♦           ♦           »  electors. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-Gencral  commanding.  ''•  ^*90lved.  That  it  is  our  earnest  aim  and  purpose 

to  cultivate  relations  of  friendship,  harmonv,  and 

(For  the  supplemcDtary  act  of  Congress,  see  peace  between  the  two  races— to  deal  justly  wfth  the 

Annual  Cyclopjedia,  1867,  Oonghebs,  United  olacks— to  instruct,  and  aid  in  instructing  them  in  a 

States  )  proper  understanding  of  all  their  duties  to  them- 

The  number  of  dele«.tes  thus  apportioned  to  '^^T^  ^  t'AttCid  ^d.'ZV^t^^^^i 

the  otat«  was  one  hnndred.  men  to  engender  or  encourage  antagonism  between 

On  September  4th  a  Conservative  State  con-  the  two  races, 

vention  assembled  at  Montgomery.    It  convened  ,®-  That  we  are  inhabitants  of  a  common  country, 

under  a  call  previously  issued,  of  which  the  fol-  ^^^Z  S^n'ffr^^L'*^*^"'^"  f^'^^^^r'^'t^^i'' 

1 .   _  .     ^S  „_x.  ^j    41  Tu       v  •              r  AT-  ^^*  "**  *'^  ***  our  power  to  instruct  and  elevate  the 

lowing  IS  an  extract :  "  The  chairman  of  the  colored  race  in  its  moral,  social,  and  political  respon- 

Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Constitu-  sibiJities. 

tional  Union  men  of  Alabama,  who  assembled  9-  That  while  we  have  much  charity  for  the  col- 

in  convention  at  Selma  last  year,  suggests  the  ?7^  ™?P»  and  feel  inclined  to  look  indulgently  and 

holding  of  a  State  Oonservative  convention  at  l°„tT4d°"as'{ier^v^te^,°'b;'^Vn^^^^^^^^     ^\ 

the  capitol,  m  the  city  of   Montgomery,   on  by  insidious  counsel  of  bad  mei,  we  appeal  to  him 

Wednesday,  the  fourth  day  of  September.  bv  the  common  interests  of  a  common  country,  to 

"  Let  every  county  of  the  State,  laying  aside  P'*^®  **"  *™**  '°  those  he  knows  to  be  honorable, 

political  prejudice,  and  without  reference  to  dif-  1^^^!^^^^^  cautiously  with  strangers  who  bear  no 

Ju-^^«««t.^!v J.          *•           i»      !•              1  evidence  that  they  were  honored  where  thev   are 

ferences  upon  present  questions  of  policy,  send  better  known 

!r£«™*l„'S?*!V    *f  **'"°*  ^  f"  ^?'"  A  cotnniittee  of  three  was  appointed  to  pre- 
servative «.nvenhoD,  for  the  purpose  of  uni.ng  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^    peopfo  of  the  Uni^ 

m  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  the  Constitut.on  States.    It  was  declared  to  be  the  nnanimo^ 

and  of  secunng  the  welfare  of  A  abaina,  and  sentiment    of  the  convention  that  no  il^uo 

the  peace  and  prosperity  of  ti.e  Union  "  should  be  made  on  the  programme  of  the  Re- 

adopted  the  following  rLlutions :  'ZS  trntL"  a  Ton^nSivTTm;^? 

The  Conservative  men  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  which  would  by  proper,  alliances  "save  the 

convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  State,  if  not  from  the  measures  proposed   bv 

adopt,  as  an  expression  of  their  views,  the  following  p^no-rnoa  o+  inocf  A.^r«  »««!»  «»™.,              m.^^ 

resolutions  of  tte  Conservative  men  of  the  State  of  ^o^gress,  at  least  from  snch  measares  as  tbo 

Pennsylvania,  adopted  at  -a  recent   convention  in  i^epublicans  were  now  clamorous  Tor  m   the 

that  State :  North  and  elsewhere."    »*  If  the  people  should 
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Tote  for  a  convention,  they  oonld  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  at  the  same  time  vote  for 
men  who  stood  upon  a  platform  of  constitn- 
tional  rights.  If  the  convention  should  adopt  a 
(laDgeroQS  constitution,  they  could  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  people  should  ratify  it,"  etc. 

Much  complaint  existed  relative  to  the  Boards 
of  Registration.  Some  denounced  registration 
as  a  farce.  It  was  asserted  that  in  the  back  coun- 
ties men  were  driven  away  from  the  books  who 
bad  never  held  office,  but  had  furnished  the  sol- 
diers with  food ;  that  five  thousand  minor  blacks 
bad  been  registered  and  at  least  five  thousand 
whites  defrauded  of  their  right  to  register,  etc. 
It  was  also  considered  that  the  recent  Amnesty 
Proclamation  of  the  President  relieved  nearly 
aH  tbe  whites  of  any  danger  from  confiscation, 
or  trial  for  treason,  and  restored  them  to  the 
same  right  of  suffrage  they  had  before  the  war, 
so  far  as  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  concerned.  It  was  not  anticipated  that 
these  additional  names  would  bo  allowed  by 
tbe  military  commanders  to  go  on  the  regis- 
ters, as  these  officers  were  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  President,  and  sustained  by 
Congress.    And  they  were  not  entered. 

Tbe  chief  of  the  Board  of  Registration,  on 
September  7th,  issued  detailed  instructions  to 
the  Boards  in  -the  State,  in  compliance  with  a 
general  order  from  headquarters.  The  follow- 
ing relate  to  the  manner  of  voting : 

I.  The  reTision  of  the  refl^istration,  whioh  is  direct- 
ed b^  law  to  commence  fourteen  dars  before  the 
election,  will  be  made  in  the  set  of  books  retained  hf 
&eh.  board,  aBiii|i;  for  that  purpose  the  blank  pages 
left  at  the  end  or  each  precinct.  A  duplicate  list  of 
tbe  names  added  or  struck  off  will  be  sent  to  this 
office  for  the  completion  of  the  record.  Each  name 
shoold  be  numbered  as  in  the  preceding  registration. 

II.  Printed  lists  of  registered  voters,  arranged  for 
cooTenient  use  at  the  election,  are  in  preparation, 
and  will  be  dispatched  to  the  several  boards  as  fast 
u  completed.  Should  doubt  arise,  in  any  case,  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  any  of  these,  the^  will  be  verified 
by  reference  to  the* books  or  registration,  which 
^oald  be  at  the  place  of  election  for  that  purpose. 
Such  correction  as  the  revision  of  the  registration 
mar  require  should  be  icarefully  made  beforehand. 

uL  Boards  of  Registration  will  provide,  at  each 
place  of  election  witoin  their  respective  dbtricts, 
iach  number  of  ballot-boxes  (the  same  that  are  used 
at  ordinary  elections)  as  shall  be  ample  to  receive 
within  three  days  the  vote  of  the  county.  When 
more  boxes  thau  one  are  used,  the  county  will  be 
dirided  among  them  by  precincts,  and  such  publica- 
tion made  as  shall  avoid  confusion. 

IV.  Boards  of  Registration  will  assign  to  each 
ballot-box  three  judges  of  election,  who  shall  also 
act  a3  clerks,  and  to  whom  compensation  will  be 
made  from  Uiis  office.  They  will  also  be  sworn,  as 
required  by  Paragraph  VI.,  General  Order  No.  59, 
abore  referred  to.  Members  of  Boards  of  Regi^tra- 
tlnn  will,  when  convenient,  act  as  judges  of  election. 

VI.  But  one  ballot  will  be  received  from  each 
voter,  which  shall  contain  his  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  convention,  and  for  delegates,  cither  or  both, 
as  he  may  desire. 

Vil.  Each  voter,  in  presenting  a  ballot,  shall  give 
bia  name  to  the  judges  of  election.  One  of  the 
judges  shall  receive  the  ballot,  call  his  name  audibly, 
and  if  he  be  registered,  and  be  the  man  he  represents 
hiniself  to  be,  deposit  the  ballot  in  the  box.  At  tbe 
Bune  time  the  name  of  the  voter  on  the  printed  lists 


shall  be  so  marked  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  his 
vote. 

YIII.  The  ballots  shall  be  counted  by  the  judges, 
one  of  whom  shall  take  them  separately  from  the 
box,  reading  aloud  ''fur  a  convention''  or  "against 
a  convention,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voted  for  as  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. An  account  shall  be  made  by  the  other  two 
of  the  number  of  votes  given  of  each  class  as  regards 
the  convention,  and  for  each  person  as  a  delegate. 

The  following  is  the  official  vote  of  the'  State 
under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress : 


COUNTIES. 


TOtM. 


Autauga 2,400 

Baldwin 1,074 

Baine 1,284 

Barbour 5,123 

Bibb 1,704 

Blount 1,286 


For 
CooT'n. 


Agmlnit 


Bullock. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers . . . 

Clay 

Clarke , 

Cherokee 

Cleburne .... 
Crenshaw..., 
Choctaw...., 

Coffee 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Colbert 

Covington . . . 

Dale 

Dallas 

De  Kalb 

Elmore 

Fayette 

Franklin .... 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence. . . . 
Limestone... 
Lowndes .... 

Lee 

Macon , 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marshall .... 

Marion 

Mobile 

Monroe , 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

St.  Clair.... 

Shelby 

Sumter.  ... 
Talladega . . . 
Tallapoosa.. 
Tuscaloosa.. 

Walker 

"Washington . 

Wilcox 

Winston .... 


Totals, 


4,482 
2,671 
2,034 
2,718 
1,132 
2,321 
1,548 
1,178 
1,554 
2,190 
1,275 
1,783 
1,679 
1,810 

774 
1,896 
8,880 

898 

247 
1,106 

985 
8,568 
4,242 
2,117 
2,865 
1,720 
1,178 
2,466 
2,595 
2,390 
4,054 
8,661 
8,305 
4,770 
6,160 
1,890 

837 
8,595 
2,391 
8,654 
1,497 
6,859 
2,777 
2,682 
1,469 
8,551 
1,760 
1,929 
4,634 
2,988 
2,965 
3,390 

904 

650 
4,727 

542 


1,462 
494 
538 

2,118 
777 
692 

2,488 

1,175 
660 

1,880 
498 

1,035 
436 
439 
876 
977 
283 
754 
876 
729 
82 
621 

5,602 
834 

1,281 
580 
659 

2,679 

8,520 
810 
988 
624 

1,009 
1,264 
1,177 
8,521 
1,789 
2,089 
2,485 
8,863 

471 

857 
4,556 
1,150 
5,881 

895 
8,594 
1,430 

619 

814 
1,774 

604 
1,083 
8,144 
1,527 

765 
1,955 

424 

285 
2,966 

295 


165.823  90,238 


144 

102 

14 

13 

699 

17 

:460 

87 

46 

18 

110 

14 

146 

155 

217 

25 

45 

64 

122 

189 

144 

4 

1 

80 

8 

104 

81 

150 

85 

16 

28 

16 

6Q 

195 

11 

8 

1 

1 

28 

160 

9 

8 

81 

•  • 

47 
90 
74 
883 
2 
82 

•  • 

50 

2 

273 

255 

8 

30 

8 

839 


5,623 


80  ALABAMA. 

It  was  estimflted,  after  the  election,  that  to  prooore  two  Federal  flags,  with  which  to 

niDety-siz  of  the  memhers  of  the  conyention  drape  his  seat.    The  following  resolntion  was 

were  to  he  designated  as  Radicals,  and  four  as  offered  hj  a  colored  delegate,  and  adopted : 

Conservativea.    Of  the  ninetj-six,  there  were  JSetohtdf  That  this  conyention  do  memorialixe 

seventeen  hlacks ;    of  the  remainder,  a  large  Congress  to  remore  all  the  political  disabilities  of 

number  were  comparatively  strangers  in  Ala-  ***°*®  citizens  of  Alabama,  at  its  next  session,  who 

bama,  and  in  no  way  identified  with  her  people  fe?7  matenaly  aided  in  the  reconstruction  of  said 

M«    «,  c«xx*  ***  *iv  fToj  nicuwuou  wiuu  iioA  pw^^to  g^j^^  Qjj  ^jjg    jj^jj  proposed  by  Congress. 

or  her  prosperity ;  thus  makmg  nearly  half  of  ir      r   r          ^       & 

the  convention  consist  of  blacks,  and  persons  Another  resolution  was  adopted,  to  make  the 

from  the  Northern  States.  existing  constitution  of  Alabama  the  basis  of 

On  October  18th  Major-General  Pope  issued  t^®  °©w  one,  with  such  changes  as  were  neces- 

the  following  orders  for  the  convention  to  as-  sary  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 

semble :  Military  Bill  and  to  insure  the  full  ei^oyment 

G0Mral  Order$,  No.  76.  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all,  with- 

Headquabtkbs  TniBD  Military  Dnraxor )  out  distinction  of  color.    Msgor-Qeneral  Pope 

(G«o«aiA^  AiABAji^  ATO  fweidaX     ^  ^as  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  convention. 

Atlanta,  CJa,.  Oetooer  18, 18o7. )  tttu                  u                    j         j         i           j»  « 

Whereas,  By  General  Orders,  No.  69,  from  head-  Whereupon  he  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

f^t^.}^J^  }^\\w  \^%  ^***®/n^'?*°*'?fi«?  *^!  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  this  cordial 

^ty.^T^^'  ^^^  ^^'""^  ^'^*  f  October    1867,  at  greeting.    It  is  especfally  grateful  to  me,  as  it  indi- 

r?mi  J^f  a^'^'a'^  P""^**"^/  i  *?.  ^*  °^  ^IT-^^*  c»t«8  yo«r  deling  of  approval  of  the  manner  in  which 

^ntllrllf  !^/*?.*  *°  r?  Q?^*  ^""l  ^^^^"fv'*    *    *^'''  I  »»»^e  discharged  my  duties  amongst  you.    I  con- 

government  of  the  reSel  States,"  and  the  acta  sup-  gpatulate  you  Spon  tlie  success  whfch  lias  thus  far 

plementarv  thereto,  the  registered  voters  of  said  S^wned  your  efforts  at  the  pacification  of  this  State 

ight  vote  "for  a  convention,"  or  "aeainst  ^  .^  ^toration  to  the  tfnion-results  due  aito- 


State  jnigl 
a  convent 
conrention,  in  case  a  majority 


a  convention,"  and  for  delegates  to  constitute  the     gather  to  the  firmness  and  fearlessness  with  which 
ion,  incase  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  on     *        v«„«  -nnH,,-*^^  thA   U4-  ^niiiWl  «««««*,« 


«^T^*^'  -^^  *°  election  held  in  pursuance  of  said  "i^^^^^l  aiY temp^^ie1»f  wtlSi  mT  peTuU^ly  b^ 

^?Ia  "^  i^  conformity  with  said  acta,  there  were  ^^^^^^  -^^  ^  convention  vested  with  the  power  which 

S«iKl.°^/^?  ^'"^5*"'"*^^  convention  votes  to  the  j^  ^^   ^^^  ^ands.    I  trust,  and  believe,  that  your  de- 

number  of  nmety-flve  thousand  eifirht  hundred  and  liberations  and  the  action  consequent  upon  them 

!li^.ll?  fl*'°S.™°"i^?1i'S^"^**\?^*'J'!j?!i"^^  ^11  lay  the  foundation  for  the  permanent  welfare 

5?r«ifY    ^  ^''''T'^®-^?*  hundred  and  thirteen-  ^^  interest  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  for  the 

^h\^}x      'iu^^K®'  *^^  .''«P»*?^«/  voters  m  said  State,  general  welfare  of  the  country.    In  this  view  I  rest 

^f i^?'S^^  *^°**'   registered  during   the  five  days  Content,  and  I  congratulate  yoi  upon  tiie  respecUble 

mentioned  in  said  order  ;^  of  the  whole  number  of  ^^  orderly  body  which  I  see  befSre  me. 


was  oflTered  to  appoint  a  com- 

AA\vT.  aV'jT  V-  .c  Vii  ■ 'a  *"'»'«^  VE  xiT«  to  confer  with  Major-General 
nd  frA^eof,  At  said  election  the  following-named  -p-,.^^  :„  «««o«wi  ^-/^  r^i.#ran;9i«%»  a  *x*»t*:o:^««»i 
persons  were  elected  as  delegates  to  said  conrention  ^^^^  ^^  'f8»~  *?  organizing  a  provisional 
from  the  respective  election  districts  in  which  they  government  for  tne  State,  and  vacating  all 
were  chosen :  ofiices  of  the  pretended  government  within  the 
^  fHere  follows  a  list  of  the  names.]  next  twenty  days.  It  was  laid  on  the  tnble— 
Hu  Ordered,  That  the  persons  above  named  do  j^^  45  ^ays  42.  Nearly  all  the  colored  dele- 
meet  in  convention,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  at  the  l^*.^.  ^^4.^,1  _^« 

Capitol,  on   Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of  November,  ^^^  voted  yea.  ^      ^       ^       ,        ^ 

1867,  and  proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  and  civil         A  resolution  was  offered  and  referred  to  the 

government  for  the  State  of  Alabama,  according  to  appropriate  committee,  for  an  ordinance  '*  re- 
le  provisions  of  the  acts  above  referred  to,  and  moving  all  laws,  regulations,  or  customs  here- 
that  when  the  same  shaU  have  been  so  framed,  the  ^f  ^  ^^  ^t  present  in  eadstence  wherein  dis- 
said  constitution  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  \V  m»  ^  a^  j.x«i  w*.*  «»« 
registered  voters  of  said  Stote,  as  further  requii-ed  tmctions  are  made  on  account  ot  color,  caste,  or 
by  law.  former  condition  of  servitude.  Another  was 
JOHN  POPE,  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  A.  referred,  which  provided  that  all  laborers  should 
The  convention,  accordingly,  assembled  at  have  a  lien  upon  the  crops  and  all  other  per- 
Montgomery,  on  N"ovemher  5th.  Eighty-nine  sonal  property  of  their  employers  for  the  pay- 
delegates  were  present,  and  organized  by  the  ment  of  wages.  Subsequently,  on  the  fourth 
selection  of  E.  w.  Peck,  of  Tuscaloosa,  as  per-  day  of  the  session,  the  following  ordinance  was 
mancnt   president,   and   other  ofiScers.      The  ofiTered: 

president  had  been  a  lawyer  by  profession,  in        Whereas,  Since  *he  10th  day  of  January,  1861,  no 

the  State,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  a  Northern  loval  government  has   existed   in  Alabama :  and 

man  by  birth,  formerly  a  Whig,  opposed  to  se-  whereas,  such  illegal  or  pretended  government  as 

wj    w*»t-tt,  ivrxiu^riv  "        •?♦  ^'FF^"'^  "^    ^  no^  exists  therein  is  administered  by  men  who  have 

cession,  and  a  Union  man  dunng  the  war.     A  ^een  elected  to  power  and  authoritv  on  account  of 

resolution  was  then  adopted  to  take  simply  an  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  treason  and  rebelUon; 

oath  to  support  the  Coastitution,  and  discharge  and  whereas,  said  pretended  ^vemment  does  not 

their  duties  faithfully  as  members  of  the  con-  adequately  protect  loyal  men  m  their  rights  of  life, 

vention.     Tlie  business  was  allotted  to  com-  ^XVJ,'lhT;hfs^ISvrntiS^^houM  pi^ce^ 

mittees ;  ueneral  Swayne  was  invited  to  a  seat  organize  a  provisional  government  for  the  State, 

in  the  convention ;  the  president  was  instructed  and  to  this  end  all  important  offices  in  this  Stat« 
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sfaoold  be  declared  Tacant  within  thirty  days  after  not  to  ix^are  in  any  way,  or  countenance  others 

the  1st  dajr  c^December,  1867.                  v    ,j  u  in  the  attempt  to  injure,  any  person  for  present 

BetohMj  That  a  proTisional  Grayemor  shoald  be  _«  ^„„x   «„^Jf^«4.    Jp  xul    T?lri«i.«i    r<^*«<.fu.«4^*/N« 

appointed  by   this  convention,  whose  flnit  dnty  ^^P^*  «^PP^^^^  ?f  *^®  Federal  Constitution 

sboald  be  to  fill  by  appointment  all  offices  thns  ft^^d  the  policy  of  Congress,  or  the  principle  of 

racated  with  competent  men  who  can  take  and  sab-  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  or  of 

scribe  the  oath  prescribed  by  Act  of  Congress  ap-  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

^^^i^^vL^f^A'  '      *i,^  ^  ■  *    *   ^r     'A   ^  -A.11  persons  were  disfranchised  who  caused 

Jiegoivm,  That  dunnff  the  existence  of  said  pro-  ^           ^  -,               ^  ^         .  v         i.                 1 1* 

T«ionali?Temment,  ani  after  the  rarious  offices  are  ^^7  <^f«el  ©5  tinusual  punishment  upon  soldiers 

filled  as  required  b^  the  preceding  resolution,  all  or  others   in  the  employment  of  the  United 

Tacancies  occnrring  in  said  offices  uiall  be  filled  by  States  during  the  war ;  or  violated  the  usages 

election:  i>tw^  Aatwr^r,  That  no  person  shall  of  civUized  warfare;    or  had  been  guilty  of 

be  ehgible  to  flU  any  office  whatever  under  said  pro-  treason,  emhezzlement  of  public  fun£,  crimes, 

Tiaonal  government  who  cannot  take  and  subscribe  •""*""">  ^u*»/v*.*»oixicixi,  v*  ^ut^xx^  xtxuuc»,  vxtiu^ 

the  aforesaid  oath.  ^^  i  ^^  registered  persons  who  should  refuse 

--               ^         ..:ix,x.        1.  to  vote  for  or  against  this  constitution,  etc., 

The  convention  refused  to  lay  the  ordmance  etc.     A   minority  report   made   aU   persons 

on  the  table—yeas  26,  nays  57,  when  it  was  ©lectors  who  were  citizens  over  twenty-one 

referred  to  the  appropriate  conimittee.    A  res-  years  of  age,  and  had  resided  in  the  State  a  year, 

0  atioQ  was  offered  by  a  colored  delegate  from  ^^  ^ad  not  been  guUty  of  certain  crimes,  nor 

Mobile  and  adopted,  reqmnng  the  sergeant-at^  had  violated  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and 

aiTOs  to  set  apart  a  place  m  the  gallenes  and  ^^^  g^ould  take  an  oath  to  support,  obey,  pro- 

obbiM  for  the  ladies.    A  resolution  declaring  tect,  and  defend  -the  Federal  and  State  Consti- 

tfiat  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun-  tutions 

taiy  servitude  in  the  State  except  for  crime,  q^  {he  next  day  an  amendment  was  pro- 

etc^  was  referred ;   also  another  makmg  re-  poged  to  the  majority  reporir-that  no  person 

gisfrationapennanentlawoftheState.  ghould  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector  before 

Mr.  Dastan    (late  bng^ier-general.  United  1375  ^ho  ever  held  a  military  office  above  the 

States  Army)  offered  the  following  resolution :  ^oDk  of  captain,  or  a  seat  in  any  LegisUture,  or 

Buoltud,  That  the  several  committees  to  which  any  office  under  any  government  opposed  to 

subjects  reUtinsf  to  the  formation  of  tlie  constitution  the  United  States,  or  acted  in  any  way  as  civil 

saall  be  referred  are  hereby  instructed,  that  it  is  the  ^.  ^:iu«««.  „«««*  «^  „««k   o»fi^^.u»  ^>«  «^4-^i 

sense  of  this  convention  that  the  new  constitution  ^^  military  agent  of  such  authority,  or  voted 

shall  be,  in  no  degree,  prescriptive,  but  that  the  *or  or  against  any  ordinance  ot  secession,  or 

coDTention   intends,  with   chanty  toward  all  and  abused  citizens  of  Alabama  because  they  were 

malice  toward  none,  to  so  conduct  its  deliberations  friends  of  the  Union,  or  treated  prisoners  other 

ISfVi?  ^^^^  T^  ^'"''7  V'*?'®|}^°f^Jl[®l^*'"®  °^  tlian  as  prisoners  of  war. 

the  people  of  Alabama  and  of  the  ©nited  States.  ^he  Argument  made  by  the  author  of  the 

The  resolution  was  amended  by  striking  out  amendment  was  that  "  unless  a  sweeping  clause 

the  words   "that  it  is  the  sense"  down  to  of  disfranchisement  as  proposed  by  him  was 

^'intends."    A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  adopted,  the  rebels  would  very  soon  gain  entire 

tben  lost,  by  yeas  30,  nays  6(K    It  was  then  control  of  the  State  government,  and  the  Union 

mo?ed  to  insert  a  provision  that  the  new  con-  men  demanded  that  the  leading  rebels  should 

Btitation  should  leave  the  question  of  disfran-  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  at  least 

cMsement  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  Mill-  until  1875." 

tary  Bill.    If  the  convention  went  beyond  the  A  largo  number  of  amendments  were  now 

requirements  of  the  Military  Bill,  the  new  con-  offered  and  laid  over  until  the  next  day,  when 

stitution  woold  not  be  ratified.    The  resolution  Mr.  Lee  (colored),  of  Perry,  said : 

and  amendment  were  fimdly  defeated,  by  63  to  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  adoption  of  the  minority  report,  be- 

22,    A  resolution  was  adopted,  making  it  the  cause  this  report  jirants  equal  ciril  and  political 

duty  of  the  convention  to  provide  a  system  of  rights  to  all  men,  of  every  race  and  every  color.  This 

free  schools  which  should  place  in  the  reach  of  Is  all  that  I,  as  a  colored  man,  can  ask  for  my  race. 

a]l  children  of  the  State  the  means  of  acquiring  ^o  ask  for  more  would  be  wrong  and  unjust.  I  have 

«  «rsywi  X'..«.i;«'k  ^^*i»«4^*^«                                       ®  no  desire  to  take  away  any  of  the  nghts  of  the  white 

a  good  Engbah  education.  „,^^    ^U  j  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^{  rights  in  the  court-house 

A  large  number  of  resolutions  on  various  and  equal  rights  when  I  go  to  vote.  I  think  the 
other  subjects  were  introduced  by  members,  time  has  come  when  charity  and  moderation  should 
aod  referred  to  appropriate  committees.  On  characterise  the  actions  of  us  all.  Besides,  the 
the  sixth  day  of  tiie  session,  November  11th,  minority  report  is  confined  strictly  to  the  reconstnic- 
♦k^n  •*.!  !a.  -m  ..•  ^v»^i"w^3A  ^^"'t  tion  measures  of  Congress,  which  measures  define 
the  CJonumttee  on  the  Elective  Franchise  made  the  powers  and  limit  the  action  of  this  convention, 
a  m^onty  report.  It  required  all  persons,  be-  To^o  beyond  these  would  be  to  endanger  the  ratifi- 
fore  registering,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  cation  of  the  constitution  formed  by  this  conven- 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions;  to  abandon  J?o°»  {>oth  bv  the  people  and  bv  Congress,  and  I  be- 
an \jM^f  ««  ♦i*^  -mS^u^  r^f  o««/v««:I«  .  4.^  ^^^r.^4.  heve  that,  if  the  colored  race  do  not  get  their  rights 
an  belief  in  the  right  of  secession;  to  accept  .enured  without  delay,  the  probability  is  they  will 
the  avil  and  political  equahty  of  all  men,  agree  never  get  them.  I  therefore  hope  the  principles 
not  to  attempt  or  to  countenance  any  attempt  contained  in  the  majority  renort  will  not  pass,  out 
by  others  to  deprive  any  person,  on  account  of  *bat  the  minority. report  will  oe  adopted, 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  of  any  polit-  Mr.  Keffer  contended  that  the  majority  re- 
ical  or  civil  right,  privilege  or  immunity  en-  port  did  not  disfranchise  any  one  not  already 
joyed  by  any  other  class  of  men ;  to  promise  disfranchised  by  the  military  bills.    In  reply  to 
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those  who  demanded  farther  disfranchisemeDt,  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

he  said  the  time  for  punishment  had  gone  by.  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 

If  the  Republican  party  further  attempt  to  stay  dition,  and  every  male  person  who  had  de- 

the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  it  will  be  swept  clared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  twentj- 

away.      ^  one  years  old  or  upward,  who  had  resided  in 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Wilcox,  spoke  in  opposition  the  State  six  months  before  an  election,  shall  be 

to  both  reports.    He  said  among  other  objec-  deemed  an  elector.    Federal  soldiers  and  sailors 

tionstbathehadto  the  majority  report  was  that  w»ere  excepted,   and  those  who   participated 

it  required  every  man  to  vote  on  the  ratification  voluntarily  in    the  war    against    the  United 

of  the  constitution,  under  a  threat  of  disfran-  St-ates,  or  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  same,  or 

chisement  if  they  did  not.  This  was  in  violation  who  had  been  convicted  of  crime,    or  were 

of  the  spirit  of  the  Reconstruction  Bill,  which  disfranchised   under  the  14th    article  of  the 

provided  in  effect  that  the  election  on  the  rati-  constitutional  amendment,  etc. 

fication  of  the  constitution  should  be  "  one  at  Mr.  Speed,  of  Perry,  said : 

which  all  the  registered  and  qualified  electors  ^he  majority  report  proposed  to  disfranchise  both 

m  the  State  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  freely  fnend  and  foe,  not  for  any  crime,  but  simply  because 

and  without  fear  or  restraint."  of  a  refusal  of  a  citizen  to  vote  on  a  certain  ques- 

Mr.  Rapier  (colored),  of  Lauderdale,  intro-  tipn-    This  clause  of  the  report  is  in  direct  con- 

ducod  the  Mowing  ordinance :  f^i^^^l  'i^^'^^l  rfdSf '''^'rib.o°oS 

WhersM,  The  elective  franchise  of  those  persons  to  40,000  voters,  who,  though  friendly  to  reconstruc- 
known  in  the  State  of  Alabama  as  colored  persons  tion  under  the  bill,  will  be  disfranchised  he- 
rests  solely  upon  the  success  of  the  Reconstruction  cause  of  their  inability  to  reach  the  polls.  This 
Act  of  Congress :  clause  of  the  report  is  in  direct  antafonism  to  the 

There/ore,  U  a  ordained,  etc,,  TihAiBM  colored  male  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,     lam  opposed 

persons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  vears  and  upward  to  going  further  than  Congress  requires,  and  urge 

arehereby  declared  citizens  of  the'State  of  Alaoama,  the  convention  to  reject  the  majority  report   and 

and  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  adopt  the  minority  report,  the  latter  being  in  acoord- 

of  the  citizens  thereof.    Referred.  ance  with  the  requirements  of  Congress.  My  people 

have  been  persecuted  enough  by  Congress,  and  I 

The  subject  was  then  postponed — ^yeas  50,  do  not  wish  to  persecute  and  heap  additional  bui- 

nays  24.  dens  upon  the  people  of  Alabama.    I  want  to  for- 

Mr,  Strother  (colored),  of  Dallas,  offered  the  «et  an^  formve.    I  am  opposed  to  secession   but 

followinff*  many  of  my  fellow-citizens  nave  believed  honestly  ID 

"  .  secession.    The  South  is  entirely  stricken  down ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Ordinances  be  re-  I  am  opposed  to  oaths,  and  I  want  to  reconstruct 

quired  to  in(iuire  into  the  expediendy  of  passing  an  the  State  as  soon  as  possible.    I  will  never  take 

ordinance  sdvina  the  colored  people  of  this  State  a  an    oath    which    will    prevent   me    from     forever 

fair  equivalent  tor  their  services  from  those  persons  changing  the  constitution  of  the  State,  as  the  oath 

who  held  them  in  slavery  from  the  Ist  of  January,  of  the  majority  requires.     I  prefer  disfranchisement 

1863,  to  the  20th  of  May,  1865.    Adopted— yeas  58,  to  that.    1  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ^Mr. 

nays  31.  Griffin^  if  the  oath  docs  not  require,  in  one  or  its 

,-.«,,.                      ,  1.     .1                  X.  provisions,  that  the  voter  shall  never  favor  a  change 

rhe  first  oi-dmance  passed  by  the  convention  fn  the  new  constitution  of  Alabama, 

w^as  to  abolish  the  new  County  of  Jones,  created  Mr.  Griffin  said  it  did;    that  it  was  the  deter- 

at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  mination  of  the  committee  to  forever  fasten  this  con- 

Another  was  presented  to  change  the  name  of  ftitukion  upon  the  people  of  Alabama.    He  wanted 

i-n  -L          X    -r*       1     n       i.        -XL               r        1  to  tie  the  hands  of  rebels,  so  that  complete  politi- 

Claiborne  to  Lincoln  County.    It  was  referred  ^^^  ^quaUty  should  be  secured  to  the  negro.     ^ 

to  the  Committee  on  Ordinances  with  instruc-  ^                             _    .          ,        .      .      y. 

tions  "  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  changing  the  0°  »  motion  to  substitute  the  minority  for 

name  of  every  county  in  Alabama  named  in  *^®  m^ority  report,  Mr.  Peck,  the  president 

honor  of  the  rebeUion,  and  in  glorification  of  ^^^^^  convention,  said : 

traitors " — yeas  57,    nays   33.      Another   was  I  am  in  favor  of  the  majority  report,  contending 

offered,  to  change  the  name  of  Colbert  Countv  that  .this  convention  has  the  right  to  disfranchise 

to    Briwnlow,   the   name   of  tho   Governor  ^il^T-^^ti  IJ^XdVpeUr^^^^^^^ 

of  Tennessee.     Laid  on  the  table— yeas   76,  by  this  convention  of  the  disfranchising  clauses  of 

nays  12.  the  majority  report.    I  believe  the  majority  report. 

Two  reports  w^ere  presented  by  the  Commit-  while  it  might  not  rigidly  be  confined  to  the  letter 

tee  on  the  Executive  Department,  which  dif-  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  is  framed  in  the  spirit 

A.,«^  ^i.?«fl«. :«  +1,^  4■/^«»«  5*-  +1.,^  ^ffl««««  and  adheres  to  their  intent  and  purpose.    The  great 

fered  chiefly  m  the  terms  of  the  oflicers.  ^^ject  which  ought  to  govern  the  action  of  the  conven- 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  tion  is  to  keep  the  State  out  of  the  control  of  disloyal 

made  very  little  change  in  the  old  militia  law  men,  and  this  object,  I  think,  would  be  accomplished 

of  the  State  by  the  amended  majority  report.    The  oath  protects 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Taxation  the  colored  people  of  the  State  effectually  amimstM 

I  J           ^'  1      e  J.X.            L'^x'       *i>  A    n  infringement  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  which 

reported  an  article  of  the  constitution,  that  all  ^ave  been  recently  granted,  and  secures  for  Alabama 

taxes  levied  on  property  shall  be  assessed  in  perfect  civil  and  political  equality.   I  do  not  see  how 

exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  property,  a  man  can  conscientiously  t*ke  that  oath  if  he  enter- 

and  a  poll-tax  of  $1.60  to  aid  the  school  fund  t«ns  any  intention  of  depriving  ^e  colored  people 

might  be  levied     On  the  same  day  November  ttVVow -^^^^^^ 

18th,  a  substitute  was  ottered  tor  the  m^jonty  of  government— that  all  men  should  stand  upon  the 

report  on  the  elective  franchise,  which  provided  same  broad  platform  of  entire  equal  rights— would 
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bcthMprescired,  and  the  golden  rule  would  be  An  exciti ng  discussion  threatening,  the  resolu- 

coMiftepUjprMtUed,    Most  of  the  men  who  had  t ion  and  amendment  were  hurried  out  of  the 

entered  tnto  the  scheme  of  secession,  I  believe,  have  n^^^ «.«««-:««  k«.  ..^r»«.:..»  ♦«  ♦!,«.  n^^^it-*^^  ^^ 

beeo  hooest,  honorable.  Christian  men,  and  if  they  Jl^^J^^^^i??  ^7  referrmg  to  the  Committee  on 

consented  to  take  this  oath  they  would  keep  it.    In  ^n©  Constitntion.     The  question  was  introduced 

mj  poor  jodgment,  under  this  oath,  the  Republican  again  on  the  next  day  but  laid  on  the  table. 

psriT  woald  gain  two  rotes  where  their  enemies  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 

woo^d  get  one.    There  were  many  good  men  who  established   schools  in  each   township  of  the 

participatedm  the  rebeUion,  who  are  now  m  favor  of  ci.  j.    i?       n    t.*ij           'i.w        ^^-        ^     ^  .1 

iwonstrttction,  and  would  gladly  take  this  oath,  State  for  all  children  within  certain  ages,  and  a 
The  oath  does  not  require  tms  class  of  men  to  re-  *  Board  of  Education.     A  substitute  was  offered 

noonce  their  belief  in  the  right  of  secession,  but  to  which  provided  thflft  separate  schools  should  be 

renounce  the  right.    The  question  of  secession  has  established   for  white    and    colored  children. 

*!l?^^u^"  *^^®^  kJ  4^i\*I^*  ""^  l5?***®'-  '°1  This  was  laid  on  the  table-yeas  68,  nays  7. 

althouKh  some  men  might  still  believe  m  the  original  .ZT             y.     "",  "'^  •«»"*^     j^*»  ""»     V^ 

right  of  secession,  they  are,  I  think,  if  they  are  After  some  discussion  the  renort  was  adopted- 
sensible  and  rational,  content  to  abide  by  the  deci-  yeas  57,  nays  85.  The  blacks  voted  against  it, 
sion  arrived  at  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  war.  "  as  they  were  opposed  to  sending  their  children 
The  meaning  of  tiie  Reconstruction  Act  is  undoubt-  ^  the  same  schools  with  the  white  children."  . 
KdtSili^^h^ol^tsTor^^^^^  Several  other  less  important  articles  of  the 
but  in  the  right  of  secession,  ought  to  be  regarded  constitution  were  reported  and  adopted.  Un 
aa  a  lojal  man  or  intrusted  with  any  political  November  29th  the  Committee  on  Franchise 
poverB.  In  speaking  of  the  third  section  of  the  re-  offered  the  following  section,  which,  after  some 
port  which  disfranchises  any  man  who,  having  been  ^gcussion,  was  laid  on  the  table : 
regulered,  declines  to  vote  upon  the  ratification  of  "^^"«»*""?  "«"  '"*"  ^"  •'"^  ,  !  „  ^ 
the  constitntion  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  by  Sec,  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  at 
the  conrention,  Mr.  Peck  said  hfe  had  on^  one  its  first  session,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
grand  objection  against  it,  and  that  was  that  it  tio^i  to  alter  or  amend  this  article :  Provided,  That 
vent  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  such  alteration  or  amendment  shall  not  enfranchise 
Acts.  Any  person  or  persons  disfHinchised  by  this  article : 
Tk*  ^^*i^^  *«  «^\^^*^*^  4\^^  ^\^^^^^  ^^^^«i.  Provided  further,  That  no  person  or  persons  shall 
The  motion  to  subsbtnte  the  minority  report  ^e  disfranchised  by  such  alteration  or  amendment 
was  lost— yeas  19,  nays  76.  who  shall  have  aided  in  reconstructing  this  SUte 
To  the  article  on  the  legislative  department  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  who  did  not  aid  the 
the  following  section  was  added,  whicn,  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebellion. 

m  of  the  word  '*  person,"  made  the  blacks  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  an  ordi- 
cligible  to  any  office  in  the  State  or  United  nance  declaring  marriages  hetween  white  and 
^^*^  •  *  black  persons  void  ah  initio^  to  be  embraced  in 
^  4.  Ko  person  shall  be  a  Representative  unless  the  judiciary  department.  Mr.  Semple  urged 
he  is  elinble  as  an  elector  to  vote  for  members  of  the  the  passage  of  the  ordinance.  He  said  toat 
General  Assembly.  ^  ^  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  hide 
The  article  contidning  the  declaration  of  this  question  away.  He  said  he  wanted  the 
rights  scarcely  differs  from  the  usual  form  question  voted  upon  now  as  a  test  question, 
except  in  section  2,  where,  by  the  words  "pub-  If  there  were  any  in  this  house  who  believe 
lie  privileges,'^  entire  social,  civil,  and  political  amalgamation  and  miscegenation  to  be  con- 
equality  on  railroads,  steamboats,  and  omnibus-  ducive  to  &o  best  interests  of  Alabama,  he 
es,  is  secured  to  all  blacks.  It  is  as  follows :  wanted  to  know  it.  For  one  he  wished  to  pre- 
sses. That  all  perwms  resident  in  this  Stete,  bom  serve  the  distinction  as  well  as  pride  of  races. 
in  the  United  States,  or  naturalized,  or  who  shall  Mr.  Carraway  (colored)  said  he  understood 
hare  legally  declared  their  intention  to  become  that  this  ordinance  prohibited  marriage  hetween 
ci&ens  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  decUred  the  whites  and  blacks,  and  if  so  it  was  in  direct 

Sdt^cS'rilhU  .1id'?rbSc^S?:S^r.  •'"''  r^-'c*  w-th  the  Oivn  Rights  BUI     He,  there- 

,             ,  fore,  wanted  it  printed,  so  he  could  thoroughly 

The  following  section  was  offered  as  a  part  understand  its  intent  and  purpose — ^and  also  to 

of  the  declaration  of  rights :  offer  an  amendment.    The  motion  to  lay  on  the 

Sk.  26.  That  common  carriers  shall  make  no  dis-  table  and  print  prevailed — yeas  45,  nays  81. 

cnminatiop  on  account  of  color  between  persons  The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Carraway 

traTeUing  m  this  Stote  on  pubhc  conveyances.  ^^  ^  ^1,^^^ .    u  Prt^i^ed,   That  any  white 

It  was  strongly  supported  by  all  the  colored  man  found  cohabiting  with  a  negro  woman 

delegates  and  opposed  by  the  whites.     The  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life.''    The  amendment 

^p^hes  created  much  excitement,  and  further  was  received  with  applause  and  clapping  of 

action  was  postponed  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  hands  by  a  large  migority. 

NVember25th.    When  the  question  again  came  An  ordinance  was  passed  legitimatizing  the 

3p,  the  following  was  offered  as  an  amendment  marriages  of  f^edmen  and  women. 

to  section  1 :  Another  was  passed  declaring  the  war  debt 

, "  EqaalHy  of  civfl  ri^ts  is  not  invaded  by  the  adop-  of  the  State  void. 

tioQ  01  Bncn  reaaonaolo  regulations  by  proprietors  A  resolution  was  passed  tliat  the  convention 

•rfhoteta,  steamboats,  railroads,  and  places  of  public  should  finally  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  its 

I2SI!!JSS«"  "f  ^*^  necessary  to  foniish  separate  president  or  the  military  commander  of  the  dis- 

Kcommodstions  to  the  two  races  which  inhabit  our  f  .^        ,  ;i  i,u«*xii^-w**j  w«*iu«»*vt«»  v*  u^^u 

conntry,  so  long  as  such  separation  shall  be  demand-  ^^^ct,  and  if  not  reconvened  within  one  year,  its 

^  bj^  the  sentiment  of  the  white  race.''  acyournment  was  to  be  considered  iifie  die. 
Vol.  vn.— 6 
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An  oath  of  office  was  reported  and  adopted  session  after  the  20th  of  this  month  will  be  used  as  i 

—yeas  72,  nays  18— as  follows :  reproach  agiunst  them,  and  wiU  tend  to  diucounge 

•'            '      ''  the  ihends  of  reconstruction  eyerywhere. 

"  I,^  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  urge  these  or 

not  disfranchised  by  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  or  similar  views  upon  those  wtio  have  influence, 

by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States :  I  hold  it  of  tne  greatest  importance,  that  the  con- 

toat  I  will  honestly  and  faithfully  support  and  defend  stitution  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.    I  speak  not 

the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  more  for  the  interests  of  Alaoama  than  for  the  in- 

Union  of  the  States,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  terests  of  the  political  party  upon  whose  retention 


to  enter  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    So  help  me  God. 

Mr.  BiDgham  said  this  amoaoted  to  nothing  An  article  exempting  irom  seizare,  for  debt 

at  all.    He  asserted  that  it  was  a  great  back-  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  was 

down  on  the  part  of  some  in  this  conrention  also  adopted. 

who  called  themselves  radicals.     If  it  is  adopt-  The  article  on  the  judiciary  made  tlie  judges 

ed,  continued  he,  the  State  will  be  in  the  hands  elective  by  the  people, 

of  "  rebels  "  within  three  years,  and  all  that  the  Finally  each  article  of  the  constitution  was 

convention  had  done  would  be  then  undone,  read    section    by   section  and   amended  and 

He  was  in  favor  of  the  iron-clad  oath  prepared  adopted.    The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the 

by  Congress,  which  excluded  all  "rebels"  from  adoption  of  the  constitution  as  a  whole,  and 

the  various  offices.  resulted — ^yeas  67,  nays  8.     Fifteen  members 

Mr.  Dustan  did  not  think  it  was  any  back-  presented  a  protest  against  its  adoption,  on  the 

down  on  the  part  of  any  man  in  this  conven-  ground  that  ".in  their  opinion  the  government 

tion  to  vote  for  this  substitute.    He  wanted  the  framed  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  will 

people  to  choose  the  oflScers  and  dictate  who  entail  upon  the  people  of  the  State  greater  evils 

shall  hold  office ;  and  he  hoped  the  convention  than  any  which  now  threaten  them." 

would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  whipped  in.  The  article   on    the    elective   franchise,  as 

The  following  letter  of  General  Pope  to  Ma-  adopted,  was  as  follows: 

jor-General  Swayne  expresses  the  views  of  the  g^^  g.    Every  male  person,  born  in  the  United 

former  on  the  proceedings  of  the  convention :  ~                                             .    -     - 


States,  and  every  male  person  who  has  been  natnr*l- 
ized,  or  who  has  legally  declared  his  intention  to 


HRADQUA.T.ES  TH1B0  MmxABT  DISTRICT        )  ^^d,  or  who  ttas  legally  _?ecmrea  ms  ijiem  ou  i« 

(Geobqia,  Alabama,  akd  Florida),            I  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  .twenty^ne 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Kovemher  20, 1887. )      .  years  old  or  upward,  who  shall  have  resided  in  uus 

Mr  Dear  General  :  I  write  you  unofficially,  as  I  State  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  tnd 

do  not  wish  to  reply  to  your  telegrams  relating  to  the  three  months  in  the  county  in  which  he  ofifcn  to 

compensation  or  the  members  of  the  convention,  vote,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  deemed 

The  reconstruction  acts  prescribe  the  manner  in  an  elector :  Provid^^  That  no  soldier,  or  sailor,  or 

whicb  such  compensation  shall  be  made,  and  I  do  marine  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  imted 

not  know  that  I  hare  the  authority  to  act  at  all  in  States  shall  hereafter  acquire  a  residence  by  reason 

the  matter.  of  being  stationed  on  duty  in  this  State. 

I  am  wUiing,  however,  to  sanction  the  payment  of  See.  8,    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  As- 

the  convention  from  funds  now  in  the  State  Treasury  sembly  to  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  regis- 

under  the  following  conditions :  tration  of  all  electors,  but  the  following  clasMs  of 

1.  That  the  convention  provide  for  the  levy  and  persons  shall  not  be  permitted  to  register,  vote,  or 
collection  of  a  special  tax,  in  accordance  with  the  nold  office:  Ist.  Those  who,  during  the  late  re- 
requirements  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  to  cover  the  hellion,  inflicted,  or  caused  to  be  inflicted,  any  crael 
payment,  which  amount  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  or  unusual  punishment  upon  any  soldier,  sailor, 
Treasury  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  marine,  employ6  or  citizen  of  the  United  Sutes,  or 

2.  That  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  who,  in  any  other  way,  violated  the  rules  of  civil- 
convention  shall  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  sum.  ized  warfare.    2d.  Those  who  may  be  disqualified 

8.  That  the  payments  from  the  treasury  be  not  from  holding  office  by  the  proposed  amendment  to 

made  until  the  convention  has  completed  its  work.  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  known  as 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  "  Article  XIV.,"  and  those  who  have  been  diflqn«u- 

authority  to  order  this  payment,  but  I  will  do  so  on  fied  from  registering  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the 

the  foregoing  conditions.  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  of 

In  this  connection,  I  hope  you  will  suggest  to  the  Alabama,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  **  to  proTide 

members  of  the  convention,  that  if  the  newspaper  for  the  more    efficient   government  of  the ^ rebel 

accounts  are  true,  the  amount  of  compensation  they  States,"   passed  by  Congress,  March  2,  1B67,  and 

froposc  seems  to  me  (as  indeed  it  does  to  everybody  the  acts  supplementary  thereto,  except  such  per- 

have  heard  speak  of  it)  excessive,  and  if  adopted,  sons  as  aided  in  the  reconstruction  proposed  bv 

a  very  bad  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  friends  '  Congress,   and  accept  the  political  equality  of  all 

of  the  convention.    The  convention  should  fix  the  men  before  the  law :   Promded^  That  the  General 

lowest  possible  compensation  for  its  members,  barely  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  disabili- 

enough  to  pay  actual  expenses.    I  cannot  tell  you  ties  incurred  under  this  clause,      dd.  Those  who 

what  an  unpleasant  impression  has  been  createa  by  shall  have  been  convicted  of  treason,  embezzlement 

the  newspaper  reports  on  the  subject.  of  public  funds,  malfeasance  in  office,  crime  punish- 

I  hope  on  every  account  that  the  Convention  will  able  by  law  with  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiarr, 

finish  Its  work  and  a4Journ  at  an  early  day.    If  they  or  bribery.    4th.  Those  who  are  idiots  or  insane, 

knew  how  their  proceedings  are  watched  alike  by  Sec,  4.  All  persons,  before  registering,  must  take 

friend  and  enemy,  and  how  much  of  their  future  de-     and  subscribe  the  followlne  oath :    I. ,  do  sol- 

pends  upon  tbeir  prompt  and  reasonable  action,  it  emnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that   I  will  support  and 

seems  to  me  that  useless  discussions  should  be  avoid-  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 

ed,  and  a  fair  and  satisfactory  result  reached  in  the  States,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 

shortest  possible  time.    Every  day  they  remain  in  of  Alaoama ;  that  I  am  not  excluded  from  register- 
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mg  b^  my  of  the  clauses  in  Seo.  8,  Article  t,  of  the  dajs  the  registration  lists,  and  upon  being  satisfied 

constitution  of  Alabama ;  that  I  will  never  counte-  that  anj  person  not  entitled  thereto  has  been  regis- 

oaDceoraid  in  the  secession  of  this  State  ftom  the  tered,  to  strike  the  name  of  such  person  from  the 

Cnited  States ;  that  I  accept  the  civil  and  political  lists,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote, 

eqoslitj  of  all  men;  and  agree  not  to  attempt  to  de-  The  Boards  of  Registration  shall  also,  during  the 

prire  anj  person  or  persons,  on  account  of  race,  same  period,  add  to  such  registry  the  names  of  all 

color,  or  prerions  conaition,  of  anj  political  or  civil  persons  who  at  that  time  possess  the  qualifications 

right,  pririlege,  or  immunity,  ei^oyed  hy  any  other  required  by  said  acts,  who  have  not  been  already 

class  of  men ;  and,  furthermore,  that  I  will  not  in  registered. 

anr  vaj  injure,  or  countenance  in  others  any  attempt «  lY .  The  said  election  shall  be  held  in  each  county 

to  lojnre,  any  person  or  persons,  on  account  of  past  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Boards  of  Regis- 

or  present  support  of  the  Government  of  the  United  tration  as  provided  by  law,  and  polls  will  bo  opened, 

States,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  princi-  after  due  and  sufficient  notice,  at  as  many  points  in 

{>le  of  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  all  men,  or  each  county  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Boards 

or  affiliation  with  any  political  party.  may  be  required  for  the  convenience  of  voters. 

A  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  a  change  , /•  Any  registered  voter  of  the  State^  who  may 

-  .1              , ..       I®      •   *^    1  i.«        A         A.  have  removed  from  the  county  in  which  he  was 

of  the  reconstruction  law,  in  relation  to  vot-  registered,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  county 
ing  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitation,  so  to  which  be  has  removed,  upon  making  affidavit  be- 
that  a  m^ority  either  way  should  decide,  in-  fore  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Reg^is tration,  or  a 
stead  of  ft  raMority  of  the  registered  votes,  was  J«dge  of  Election,  that  he  was  repstered,  naming 
adopted-veas  60,  nays  5.  the  county  in  wWch  be  was  so  registerod,  and  that 
i  C  %  y  '*J°^-  J  t  j.1.  he  has  not  voted  at  this  election.  Blanks  for  such 
A  nomber  of  ordinances  were  passed  by  the  affidavits  wiU  be  supplied  by  the  Boards  of  Registra- 
Convention  which  were  not  properly  a  part  of  tion,  and  the  name  of  the  voter  making  oath  must 
the  constitation  authorized  by  the  reconstrnc-  he  indorsed  on  his  ballot,  and  all  such  affidavits 
tion  acts,  and  which  were  not  submitted  with  forwarded  with  the  returns  of  the  election. 

the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people.    These  At  the  same  time  State  officers  were  to  be 

ordinances  do  away  with  all  civil  courts  of  jus-  elected. 

tice  for  two  years ;   they  exempt  from  levy  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  white  population 

and  sale  more  property  than  nineteen-twen-  of  the  State  had  risen  up  in  all  parts  for  the 

tieths  of  the  people  possessed,  thus  tending  to  purpose  of  combining  their  efforts  to  defeat  the 

destroy  credit  and  to  diminish  advances  to  la-  ratification  of  the  new  constitution. 

borers.    They  provided  that  the  homestead  of  During  the  year,  many  local  oflScers  were 

a  family  should  not  be  touched  for  the  debts  of  removed  by  order  of  Miuor-General  Pope ;  such 

the  decedent  so    long  as   his    children    are  as  judges  of  probate,  sheriffs,  clerks  of  courts. 

minors.    They  opened  the  accounts  of  all  ex-  At  the  commencement  of  1868,  Major-General 

ecntors  and  administrators,  and  declared  void  Swayne  was  removed  by  order  of  General  Grant, 

all  settlements  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cur-  and  Miyor-General  Pope,  by  order  of  President 

rency  existing  during  the  war.  Johnson.    Megor-General  Meade  was  appointed 

It  was  estimated  that  the  first  two  disiran-  to  the  position  of  the  latter, 

chising  provisions  of  the  franchise  article  would  The  credit  of  the  State  was  maintained  by 

take  the  suffrage  away  ftom  forty  thousand  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  debt.    The 

whites,  and  the  last  clause  of  the  same  would  bonded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the 

take  it  away  conscientiously  from  all  but  the  year  was  $8,445,000;  of  which  $2,109,000  was 

lowest  classes,  who  care  nothing  for  the  sanctity  payable  in  Kew  York,  and  $1,886,000  in  Lon- 

of  an  oath.    Their  effect  would  be  to  place  the  don.   In  the  constitutional  convention  the  Oom- 

State  government  and  the  municipal  govern-  mittee  on  Finance  stated  the  indebtedness  of 

ment  of  all  but  six  counties  in  the  State  in  the  all  kinds  at  $6,130,910,  and  reported  the  follow- 

hands  of  the  blacks,  who  had  had  no  oppor-  ing  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously 

tanities  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  duties.  by  the  convention  : 

The  4th  of  February,  1868,  was  fixed  for  the  t>    »   j  m.  *  •* :  *u   j  *      •    *•     ^i^*i.-- 

t-A*^  ^«  *u^      *-is     Ai       ^tf  Ju      H4.  Ai  -.  u  JSeaolved,  That  it  is  the  determination  of  this  con- 

Tote  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  vention  to  recognize  all  legitimate  indebtedness  of 

tbe  people.   The  opposition  concentrated  under  the  Stat«  of  Alabama,  and  we  bold  that  said  indebt- 

tbe  direction  of  the  Conservative  State  Oom-  edness  should  ever  be  held  sacred. 

mittee,  who  issued  an  address  to  the  conserva-  '»  iJjis  l>8*.of  obligations  we  enumerate : 

tive  people  recommending  the  formation  of  I'  l^^  r*^^^^°K?**  debt  due  Janua^  10  1861. 

rink.  •  *^      *v\.v/Lui««i*viiug    t,i4«   wAuiaiuvu  vi  2^  The  bonded  debt  created  since  I860,  m  funding 

dabs  in  every  county,  and  announced   that  coupons  due  and  unpaid. 

after  roll  consultation  they  would  recommend  ^8.  Bonds  issued  in  extending  matured  debts  of 

a  course  to  be  pursued.  1066. 

Tlie  order  of  Major-General  Pope,  fixing  the  ,^^-,  B?>«led  or  other  indebtedness  created  during 

tJmfl  Af  aii>^^r.«   «.„^  i^^^^Ji  r^r.  "n™l«i»««  oA*i>  the  last  two  years,  together  with  "tax  receipts"  or 

nme  ofelechon,  was  issued  on  December  20th.  ^  certificates,^'  issiedl)y  authority  of  law  for  paying 

ims  order  directed  that  the  vote  should  be  legitimate  expenses  of  the  provisional  government: 

'For  the    Constitution,"   and   **  Against   the  Provided^  however,  That  no   indebtedness  (bonded 

Constitotion,"   and   further    provided    as  fol-  or  otherwise),  created   by  the   State  of  Alabama 

lows:  during  the  late  rebellion,  or  indebtedness  created 

TIT  T*  V  11 V     .     •.         .• «       1      * «     .         .  during  the  last  two  years,  for  the  benefit,  directly  or 

in  Ir  li        .  °^  *°®  ?"*^  °'  Boards  of  Registration,  remotely,  of  any  interest  of  the  rebel  State,  or  Con- 

tt  Aiabtma,  in  accordance  with  said  acts,  common-  federate  Government,  shall  in  any  manner  be  recog- 

«J«  fourteen  (14)  days  prior  to  the  election  herein  nized  by  this  committee. 
oKiered,  and  givmg  reasonable  public  notice  of  the 

tune  and  place  thereof,  to  revise  for  a  period  of  five  Great    destitution    of    provisions    prevailed 
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tbroughont  the   northern  part  of  the  State  never  to  wearj  of  hearing  him.    He  received 

daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.    This  was  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  first-class  medal 

finally  removed  by  the  crops  of  sammer.    But  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  an- autograph  letter 

much  suffering  and  want  were  anticipated  among  accompanying  it ;  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 

the  blacks  In  the  ensuing  winter.  the  Grand  Gross  of  Leopold ;  a  similar  decora- 

A  great  deterioration  in  the  price  of  lands  tion  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  a  splendid 

prevailed,  and  a  scarcity  of  purchasers  at  the  Maltese  cross  with  the  Medal  of  Merit  from 

low  rates.  Berne,  Switzerland ;  and  similar  medals  and 

On  December  19th  Governor  Patton  issued  his  honors  from  other  crowned  heads  in  En- 
proclamation  stating  that  the  number  of  copies  rope.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Prasaan 
of  the  revised  code  of  Alabama  had  been  deliv-  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  holder  of 
ered  to  him  by  the  author,  as  required  by  law,  its  large  gold  medal ;  member  of  the  Imperial 
and  that  the  same  would  take  effect  as  specified  and  Archducal  Institution  of  "  Our  Laaj  of 
by  statute,  sixty  days  from  that  date.  the  Manger  "  in  Austria ;  of  the  Russian  Hoff 

ALDRIDGE,  Ira,  a  negro  tragedian  of  re-  Yersamlung  of  Riga ;  and  honorary  member 
markable  reputation,  widely  known  as  ^^  The  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  and 
African  Roscius,"  died  in  Lodz,  Polonia,  August  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  etc.,  etc. 
7,  1867.  His  early  history  and  the  place  and  His  head  was  said  to  have  been  of  unconi- 
date  of  his  birth  are  involved  in  much  ob-  mon  size,  being  foil  twenty-three  and  a  balf 
sourity ;  some  of  his  biographers  stating  that  ho  inches  in  circumference.  He  left  a  widow,  an 
was  bom  in  Bellair,  near  Baltimore,  about  English  lady,  in  London.  At  the  time  of  his 
1810,  that  he  was  a  mulatto,  and  that  he  was  death,  he  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
apprenticed  in  his  boyhood  to  a  ship-carpenter,  where  he  had  an  engagement,  and  expected  to 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  German  from  the  appear  in  one  of  the  New  York  theatres  in  tlio 
German  immigrants  in  that  part  of  Maryland,  latter  part  of  September, 
and  accompanied  Edmund  Kean  to  England  as  ALIASKA,  or  Alaska.  The  extensive  tract 
a  servant^  where  his  natural  talent  for  the  stage  of  land  forming  the  northwestern  limb  of 
was  cultivated ;  and  that  he  subsequently  re-  the  North  American  continent,  formerly  known 
turned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1830  or  as  Russian  America  (»ee  AimiAL  Oyglopjs- 
1881  appeared  on  the  stage  in  Baltimore,  but  dia,  1866,  Russian  Ahsbioa).  By  a  treaty, 
was  not  successful.  He  soon  returned  to  £ng-  ]  signed  by  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Em- 
land,  say  these  biographers,  and  there,  ere  long,  peror  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  by  President 
attuned  a  high  reputation.  Johnson  of  the  United  States,  on  the  80th  of 

Others,  who  seem  to  us  better  informed,  as  March,  1867,  the  ratifications  of  which,  by  the 
having  probably  derived  their  information  from  respective  powers,  were  exchanged  on  the 
the  tragedian  himself,  say  that  he  was  born  in  20th  of  June  following,  this  territory  was 
New  York  City  about  1805;  that  his  father,  a  ceded  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
full-blooded  negro,  and  a  native  of  Senegal,  States,  in  consideration  of  the  snm  of  seven 
where  he  had  been  a  chie^  was  brought  to  this  million  two  hundred  tliousand  dollars.  The 
country,  converted,  educated,  and  became  the  actual  transfer  was  made  on  the  9th  of  October 
pastor  of  a  colored  church  in  Church  Street,  of  the  same  year.  General  Rousseau  of  the 
s^Qw  York,  and  intended  his  son  Ira  for  the  United  States  service  taking  formal  possession, 
same  profession.  The  boy  had,  however,  an  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  Kew 
irresistible  penchant  for  the  stage,  and  in  Archangel,  on  the  Island  of  Sitka.  Its  present 
amateur  performances  demonstrated  his  abil-  name,  Aliaska,  was  formerly  confined  in  its  ap- 
ity.  His  father,  disapproving  strongly  of  his  plication  to  the  long  and  narrow  penmsola 
course,  sent  him  to  England  to  be  educated  for  which  projects  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
the  ministry ;  he  obeyed  for  a  time,  but  his  western  angle  of  the  country, 
fondness  for  the  stage  was  such  that  he  soon  By  this  purchase  the  United  States  acquired 
broke  away  from  his  studies,  and,  after  some  an  additional  extent  of  sea-coast  on  the  Pacific 
time  spent  in  preparation,  made  his  d^but  at  and  Arctic  Oceans  greater  than  its  entire  coast 
the  Royalty  Theatre,  London,  as  Othello.  He  line  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
met  with  distinguished  success  at  once,  and  Mexico,  and  has  added  500,000  square  miles  to 
thoogh  in  England  he  was  generally  preferr^  its  territory.  The  country  had  been  held,  pre- 
in  those  plays  to  which  his  color  was  mcffi  vious  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  since 
appropriate,  such  as  Othello,  Merchant  of  1799  chiefly  by  the  Russian-American  Corn- 
Venice,  Zanga  Orozembo,  Zarambo,  RoUa,  pany,  which  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
Hugo  (in  the  Padlock),  etc.,  he  was  very  of  carrying  on  a  fur-trade  with  the  natives,  and 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  of  conducting  fisheries  upon  the  coast.  The 
most  faithful  interpreters  of  Shakespeare's  nominal  occupancy  by  the  Russian  Government 
best  characters.  On  the  Continent  he  ranked  was,  however,  maintained  by  a  small  military 
as  one  of  the  ablest  if  not  the  ablest  tra-  garrison  stationed  at  New  Archangel,  whicli, 
gedian  of  his  time,  and  his  representations  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  was  under 
of  Shakespeare's  and  other  tragedies  of  the  the  command  of  a  Russian  governor.  Prince 
first  class  were  received  with  acclamation  by  Macsautofi^.  The  Russian- American  Company 
crowded  and  delighted  audiences,  who  seemed  had  established  trading-posts  for  carrying  on 
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tbeir  traiSo  in  peltry,  the  principal  being  Fort  country,  the  passages  are  open  and  safe,  the 

Nicholas  on  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Fort  St.  Michael  region    is   comparatiyely   free   from    violent 

on  Korton's  Soand.    The  Hudson's  Bay  Com-  storms.    Cook's  Inlet  is  unobstructed  and  nav- 

pany  were  also  allowed  to  maintain  a  trading-  igable  for  the  largest  vessels.    Prince  William's 

post  at  the  janction  of  the  Porcupine  and  Sound  and  the  passage  between  the  Prince  of 

Ynkon  Rivers,  called  Fort  Yukon.  Wales*  Island  and  the  mainland  afford  fine  op- 

The  feir  hundred  persons  who  were  in  the  portunities  for  the  construction  of  excellent 

employ  of  the  Russian- American  Company,  and  narbors. 

tbegmallgarrisonatNew  Archangel,  comprised  Behring's  Strait  is  easily  crossed  upon  the 
nearly  all  the  population  of  European  origin.  Ice  in  winter  and  by  vessels  in  summer ;  even 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  is  made  up  of  the  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  paddled  between 
Exqnimaoz  in  the  north,  and  the  Tchougatchi  the  New  World  and  the  Old  over  this  narrow 
and  Ongalachmiout  tribes  of  forest  Indians  in  passage  with  comparative  safety, 
the  south,  the  whole  numbering  about  60,000.  Ko  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  (January, 
Both  of  these  classes  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi-  1868)  to  develop  the  hitherto  untried  re- 
tants  preserve  the  characteristics  to  some  de-  soarces  of  the  country,  and  the  value  which  its 
gree  of  the  kindred  tribes  in  other  localities,  near  position  to  Asia  may  give  it  in  the  com- 
bat are  oondderably  tinctured,  both  in  appear-  mercial  and  political  world  is  thus  far  only 
ance  and  in  their  habits,  with  the  peculiarities  matter  for  conjecture.  It  remains  under  the 
of  the  Asiatics  of  the  opposite  continent  and  government  of  General  Rousseau,  who  has 
its  adjacent  islands.  taken  possession  of  the  stockade  fort  at  New 

The  investigations  which  have  attended  and  Archangel,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Russian 

followed  the  change  in  the  political  relations  garrison,  and  there  awaits  the  action  of  the 

ofthe  country  have  developed  some  new  facts  Government  for  the  disposal  of  the  newly-ao* 

Tilh  regard  to  it.     The  great  extent  of  the  ter-  quired  territory. 

ritory  gives  it  a  corresponding  variety  of  cli-  ALISON,  Sir  Abohibald,  Baronet,  I>.  C.  L., 

mate,  bat  the  mean  temperature  is  bat  little  a  British  historian  and  author,  born  at  Kenley, 

colder  than  that  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  Salop,  December  29, 1792 ;  died  at  Possel  House, 

owing  to  the  thermal  current  from  the  shores  near  Glasgow,  May  23,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of 

of  iVsia;  the  atmosphere  is  very  humid,  and  a  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  a  Scottish  clergyman  of 

large  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  winter.     The  the  Church  of  England,  the  author  of  "'  Essays 

interior  has  been  but  little  explored,   and  is  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,'*  a  work 

an  almost  unknown  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  which  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  standard 

the  Indians  and  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Along  many  of  the  streams  there  is  an  abun-  Young  Alison  received  his  early  training  from 

dance  of  timber,  mostly  of  pine.    The  agricnl-  his  father,  who  held  livings  successively  in  Dur- 

toral  resources  of  the  country  form  a  very  in-  ham  and  Edinburgh,  and  about  his  sixteenth 

considerable  item  in  an  account  of  its  value  as  year  commenced  his  studies  at  the  University 

an  acquisition  to  the  United  States,  yet  the  dis-  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  chosen  the  legal  profes- 

tricU  bordering  upon  the  coast  are  capable  of  sion,  and  in  1814  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish 

Tielding,  in  moderate    quantities,   the  cereal  bar.    Soon  after,  he  visited  the  Continent,  and 

frralna  aad  the  more  valuable  vegetables  of  the  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  he  resolved  to  be- 

temperate  zone.      The    precious    metals    are  come  the  historian  of  the  revolutionary  era  then 

known  to  exist  there,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  more  just  closing  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 

importance  that  iron  and  coal  are  found  in  Bonaparte.    Ho  spent  a  considerable  period  on 

conadcrable  abundance,  and  can  be  obtained  theContinent  in  obtcuning  a  personal  familiarity 

«t  no  very  great  expense.    Two  mines  have  for  with  the  countries  and  localities  where  the 

«>rae  time  been  successfully  worked  on  the  events  of  the  twenty-six  years  whose  history 

Aleutian   Islands,   and,  with  the  iron-works  he  proposed  to  write  had  occurred,  and  col- 

whicb  they  supply,  are  of  great  importance  lected  with  great  and  scrnpulous  care  all  the 

to  Teasels  needing  repair  and  in  want  of  fuel.  materials  attainable  for  his  work.    In  this  col- 

The  principal  value  of  the  Territory  of  Ali-  lection  of  facts  and  local  knowledge,  ten  years 

if^  for  the   present,  will    depend    on    its  were  passed.    Meantime  he  did  not  forsake  his 

fisheries  and  its  fur-productions.    The  supply  profession,  being  appointed  Deputy  Advocate 

offars  is  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  active  in  1822,  and  in  1884  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  a 

traffic  which  had  been  carried  on  in  that  com-  highly  responsible  judicial  position,  which  he 

niodiiT,  but  the  fisheries    are  inexhaustible,  continued  to  hold  and  administer  until  his  death. 

Salmon  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  cod  and  hall-  But  his  thoughts  and  his  time  were  very  much 

^ni  on  the  coasts.    Whales  and  walrus  are  employed  by  his  history,  and  twenty-five  years 

plentifhl  in  seas   to  the  soutJh  of   Behring's  passed  ere  he  had  completed  it.    The  undertak- 

^^&it.  iDg,  as  he  had  planned  it,  was  a  vast  one.    It 

The  contour  of  the  Aliaska  coast  affords  nn-  was  his  aim  to  bring  into  one  view  all  the  influ- 
Ijniited  facilities  for  harbors  and  naval  stations,  ences  which  conspired  to  bring  about  through- 
There  are  already  excellent  harbors  at  Sitka  out  Europe  the  mighty  revolution  which  had 
and  Kodiak.  Among  the  islands,  of  which  in  those  twenty-six  years  overturned  thrones, 
-itfca  va  one,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  .the  wept  away  the  oldest  empires,  kingdoms,  and 
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sti£iefi.  iHHJ  vLidbu  tLoa^  h  Lad  sobaded,  faid  ihe  w&rA  vhidi  are  pnenulr  calkd  ^Eran- 

left  mjiLifesl  aad  permftXHst  eridtucts  of  iu  ^e&aiL^  and  viu:^  vLIje  disa^reeiiig  in  some 

power.    Tbe  hisiofj  wx-zpied  twenxj  ortaro  poents  of  tbcir  cnec^  ae^^ec  in  befiering  in  the 

rolomcs.  asd  tboogb  iLt  £m  vas  fAiM>52#ed  ib  dJTiDhj  of  Cbji«t.  in  tbe  plenarr  iii5pintioD  of 

18^;S,  tLe  work  was  Dot  eoicplei*^  till  IS-yif.  tbe  Kbk;  and  in  tbe  sL^cieccj  of  the  Bible  as 

Tlie  wc^k  fzre  erideoee  of  ux^rtiniiiinr  t<c/il,  ex-  tike  SicAe  m^  cf  JAhh. 

tebdtd  research,  and  reneraUr  of  accswr  aod  TLe  idea  of  tbe  AJBanoe  was  first  d^borated 

p&zieooe  io  tbe  ooHt^ctic'D  aiid  Mmngement  of  in  lS4o  at  a  cconfcraice  b<U  in  lirerpod,  which 

in'.i^     Its  rbetor^cai  cjerits  were  not  i^reax;  was  preftaratorr  in  its  cbaracter,  and  which, 

ci£i»efiesrs  of  sityle.  an  overweening  foi.'lneaft  after  a  looir  diseosaon  of  tbe  points  eommon  to 

for  metapboTs.  which  -were  often  ob»eizre  and  EranrerScaJ  deQoimnati<:*n^  adopted  tbe  foHow- 

tx<A  aiifrcqaentJT  gaclj  mixed,  and  too  often,  inz  decuaratioa  of  tbe  doctrinal  baas  of  tbeor- 

repenikms  and  b&ld  commonplaces  mar  tbe  yartiiation : 

work  and  render  it  anr  tbing  bet  a  modtJ  '  ,,,,,,.                .      .,.    -n-^ ,       . 

^A  eie^t  a.d  foix*fd   Engii^   compo^d:*.  pJl^tTJS'EirSfSJl^tS^ 

An<>:ber  »t,<  as  defect  m  tbe  work  is.  that  tbe  ndemood  to  be  mi^iilM  ■!  vievs  in  ttgud  to  the 

hii^l'JTVin    belcfD^td  bj   birtb,   edncadoa,   and  matter*  of  doccn&e. 

csoiiiitrtiion-  to  iLe  Turr  or  ConsaratiTe  party ;  1-  Di^iae  icspiraao*,  avtbmiit,  and  suffideocj  of 

and  in  vniiii?  of  erenW  which  had  &:^  rececdr    ti>e  Hojr  ScriPrara.  ^ 

unco&sci^'iuJT  in^Qtrooad.  bj  bis  hatred  of  rero-  s.  Ucxxj  of  the  Godhead,  and  trbutj  of  penou 

lotions,  to  do  gros*  icjnstioe  to  men  wbo  were  tbcrein. 

tbe  f^acipal  act/ars  in  tie  erenls  which  be  de-  ^  CtierdepraTitTofhBmaanatanreuieonaeqnwee 

smbei    Sta  dc^.-:;*  t:'.«e  £^L-v«^  Lis  w«J  •'s*|^L«,,.ti„„rf4eS<»rf6«!:  Hi..«krf 

poasejiKiS  grc:&t  vajce  f<:.r  its  acc-a!GiLAQ<:»n  of  atoncnesi  f^<r  siuKn  of  ■>«»»«~i  and  His  medtito- 

tacts.  asd  tbe  g^merallj  good  nse  made  of  tbem ;  lial  intercession  and  r^rxu 

and  vbile  otLer  LL>£ories  of  tbe  same  period,  of  ^  The  jnssi&cation  of  the  siinicr  bj  fiuth  alone, 

which  there  aie  now  manr,  written  from  a  dif-  J;  ^^  ^L^  !5*  S.^  ^^^^  ™  **  eonrereion 

ferent  stand-point,  sbo^d  be  read  in  comiection  "^,  ^Sl^SSS^^rf ^^S^  tbe  r«™ctioo  of 

witb  It,  to  correct  its  errors,  it  is  a  work  wiUi  the  b>3T.  the  jndsmcnt  of  the  world  by  the  Lord 

which  we  could  not  mell  dispense.      Its  sale  Jesus  Ciiiist,  with  tbe  eternal  blessedDCSs  of  tbe 

was  impreoedented.     Of  tbe  cosUt  librarv  edi-  ri€bi«<m&.  and  tbe  eternal  punishment  of  tbe  wicked. 

don  one  hundred  and  eisbt  tboo^d  Tolomes.  i  J^  dnine  insmmicn  of  the  Ctoirtian  mim^, 

^■^A  ^^♦v^i^-,  ^ 1  •       j-^       i-  and  the  obhralion  and  ptrpetiDtT  of  the  ordintnces 

and  <rf  tbe  le^  eiptmsive  people  s  edition  four  ^  hm^osm  ^od  the  LmTT^pi^. 

hundred  and  thirtr-nine  tbonsand  Tolame*  were  it  is,  faowerer,  dissinctlj  declared,  firet,  that  this 

sold.       In  1S52-1S56  ^r  Archibald  (be   was  brief  sommarr  is  not  to  be  regarded,  in  anr  formftl 

raised  to  a  baronetCT  hx  tbe  Derbv  mini^trr  in  <*^  ecclesiastical  sense,  as  a  creed  or  confession,  or 

or  ±.arope  nx>m  the  ±  oil  of  Aapole^n  to  the  Ac-  i^  simplr  as  an  indication  of  the  class  of  persons 
oesaon  of  Losis  Napok-on,*'  and  eventuallT  ex>  whom  it  is  desirable  to  embrace  in  the  Alliance.  Sec- 
tended  it  to  the  coup  d'it'-Jt  of  Deceraber,  1852.  ond,  that  the  selection  of  certain  tenets  and  the 


This  work  was  comprised  in  four  Tolomes.   He  <Mni«aon of  otheware not tobe held  u i«nrtyin?j^;* 

al^  fou^  du.0  U>  prep«..two  H^  works,  S^T^LSTS^^t^SJA^r  ""'"'" 
'*The  principles  of  tlie  Cnminal  Law  of  bcot- 

Ifind,"  and  '•  The  Practice  of  the  CrimiDal  Law  Tbe  '•  Evangelical  Alliance ''  has  thns  far  heW 
of  Scotland,"  a  ^'Lih  of  Marlboroagh  '*  in  three  fire  General  Assemblies,  to  which  all  the  eran- 
volnmes,  '•  Essays,  Distorical  Political,  and  gelical  chorcbes  of  the  world  were  invited :  at 
Miscellaneoos,''  originally  pablisbed  in  Black-  London,  in  1S46;  at  Paris,  in  1855;  at  Berlin, 
wood's  Magazine,  in  three  volumes,  and  tbe  in  1S57;  at  Geneva,  in  I860.  Tbe  fifth  was 
"  Principles  of  Population,"  in  two  volumes,  the  one  which  took  place  at  Amsterdam  in  An- 
His  great  history  and  bis  essays  have  been  re-  gust  1867.  Tbe  meeting  was  lar^ly  attended. 
published  in  iL:s  conn  try,  and  his  history  has  There  were  delegates  fitmi  France,  Gerraant, 
been  translated  into  all  tbe  languages  of  Europe,  Switzeriand,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  tbe  United 
as  we3  as  into  Arabic  and  Hindosstanee.  In  States,  tbe  British  American  Provinces,  Italj, 
1853  be  received  tbe  degi>&e  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Eastern  countries.  Baron 
Oxford  Universiiy;  in  1855  he  was  appointed  \  an  Wassenaar  Catwijk  presided.  Among  the 
Lord  Rector  of  Mariscbal  College,  Aberdeen;  more  prominent  deletes  were  Dr.  Krnm- 
and  in  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  same  honor  macber.  Professor  Herzog,  Dr.  Thohck,  and 
hj  tbe  University  of  Glasgow.  Professor  Lan&e,  of  Germany ;  Pasteur  Bersier, 
ALLIANCE,  EvASGBUCAU  One  of  tbe  most  TV.  de  Pressonsg,  and  Professor  St.  Hilaire,  of 
important  religions  assemblies  held  in  tbe  year  France;  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Scotland;  John  I^e 
lb67  was  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  '*  Evangelical  Smith,  Archdeacon  Phllpot,  and  S.  Gnmev,  M. 
Alliance,"  which  began  at  Amsterdam,  Hoi-  P.,  of  England ;  Merie  d'Aubignfi,  of  Switzer- 
land, ^<»  August  18tb.  The  ''  Evangelical  AUi-  land ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  of  tbe  United  States, 
ance  "^  is  intended  to  be  tbe  common  bond  of  and  many  others  Tbe  opening  sermon  was 
union  of  all  those  Protestant  denominations  of  preacbed  by  Professor  Van  Oosterzee.    Among 
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the  subjects  discussed  were:  the  rcligioascondi-  redncinff  the  amonnt  of  American  territory 
tion  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  ;  &e  Scottish  under  the  rule  of  European  governments.  In 
chnrches ;  the  connection  of  missions  with  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  Danish  West 
civilization,  Christianity,  literature,  art,  and  India  Islands,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  were 
science;  the  methods  of  operating  missions;  purchased  hy  tlie  United  States  for  the  price  of 
the  religious  condition  of  Germany,  France,  seven  millions  of  dollars,  subject  to  the  approval 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy;  Evangelical  non-  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  decision  of  a  popular 
conformity;  Christianity  and  the  nationalities,  vote  by  the  islands,  neither  of  which  had  b^en 
and  various  subjects  oftheology  and  philosophy,  obtained  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  1867.  It  is 
Interesting  reports  were  received  on  the  prog-  creditably  reported  also  that  the  governments 
ress  of  religious  liberty  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  of  Sweden  and  Holland,  regarding  the  future 
throldomof  opinion  in  Spain.  Tlie  observance  success  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  inevitable, 
of  the  Sabbath  received  especial  consideration,  are  anxious  to  sell  their  colonies  in  the  West 
resnlting  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  Indies  to  the  United  States.  In  Cuba  and  Porto 
npon  the  members  of  the  AUianoe  to  use,  in  Bico  popular  opinion  begins  to  manifest  itself 
their  several  places  of  abode  and  spheres  of  in-  very  strongly  in  favor  of  independence  of  Spain, 
flnence,  earnest  endeavors  to  secure  from  states,  and  the  majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
municipalities,  and  masters  of  establishments,  ment  aro  said  to  be  in  favor  of  annexation  to 
for  every  one,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  firom  the  United  States.  A  strong  annexation  move- 
labor,  in  order  that  all  may  freely  and  fully  par-  ment  is  also  manifesting  itself  in  the  Pacific 
tieipate  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  provinces  of  British  North  America.  On  the 
of  the  Lord's  day.  whole,  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  1867 

A  letter  of  affection  and  sympathy  was  ad-  toward  ending  European  rule  upon  the  Ameri- 
dressed  to  Christians  scattered  abroad,  particu-  can  continent  than  during  any  previous  year 
larlr  to  those  who  are  laboring  against  the  hos-  since  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
tile  influences  of  heathenism  or  of  superstition.  South  America.  {See  Altaska  ;  West  Indies.) 
and  whose  rights  of  public  worship  are  re-  The  French  troops  in  Mexico  were  withdrawn 
'  strained  or  abridged.  An  address  of  protest  in  consequence  of  the  peremptory  demand  of 
gainst  war  was  adopted.  Statistics  were  given  the  United  States,  and  Maximilian  soon  found 
of  Young  Men^s  Christian  Associations,  show-  that  hb  rule  was  not  based  upon  the  national 
in^that  there  are  in  the  Christian  world  upward  will,  but  upon  foreign  support,  and  was  cap- 
of  eight  hundred  such  associations,  numbering  tured  and  executed.  The  Mexican  Eepublio 
some  fifty-five  thousand  members.  Special  resumed  its  functions  amidst  the  hearty  con- 
meetings  were  held  on  Sunday-schools  and  sys-  gi*atulations  of  the  native  governments  of  Amer- 
t^matic  benevolence.  ica.    (See  Mexico.) 

An  invitation  was  presented  and  urged  by  In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  Russian  Amer- 
tbe  representatives  of  the  American  branch  to  ica  aud  the  two  Danish  Islands  in  the  West  In- 
bold  the  next  General  Conference  at  New  York,  dies,  the  United  States  received  a  formal  oflfer 
which  was  referred  to  the  diflferent  branches  of  of  the  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  Bay  of 
the  Alliance  for  consideration.  The  assembly  Samana  from  the  Government  of  Santo  Do- 
adjoumed  on  Tues<lay,  the  27th  of  August.  mingo.    {See  Santo  Domingo.) 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  An  important  measure  has  been  proposed  by 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  on  the  80th  the  Government  of  Peru  to  those  of  Bolivia, 
of  January,  1867.  Eminent  divines  and  lay-  Ecuador,  and  Chili,  namely,  that  these  four  re- 
men  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  publics  should  organize  a  confederation  for 
Gt'roian  Reformed,  Keformed  Dutch,  and  Bap-  mutual  defence  and  the  conservation  of  mutual 
tl4  Churches^  and  from  various  parts  of  the  interests.  The  proposition  seems  to  be  well 
country,  signified  their  approval  of  the  move-  received,  though  no  formal  action  has  yet  been 
ment,  either  by  attendance  in  person  or  by  let-  taken.  The  idea  of  a  closer  union  between  all 
ter.  A  letter  of  cooperation  was  read  from  tbe  the  Spanish- American  republics  has  infiuential 
secretary  of  the  British  branch  of  the  Alliance,  friends  in  each  of  them,  and  appears  to  have  a 
William'E.  Dodge  is  president  of  the  American  great  future.  {See  Peru.) 
branch.  Hitherto  the  British  branch,  only,  of  The  war  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
the  national  branches,  has  been  in  the  practice  lie  against  Paraguay  continued  throughout  the 
of  holding  annual  meetings.  year  with  varying  success.     The  allies  made 

AMERICA.    The  year  1867  made  consider-  some  progress,  and  the  Paraguayans  throujgh- 

ablechangesintheterritorialdivisionsof  Amer-  out  the  year  had  to  act  on   the  defensive, 

ica.  On  the  29th  of  March  a  treaty  was  concluded  and    at   its  close  they  still    held    out.     {See 

hetvreen  the  United  States  and  Knssia,  in  ac-  Paraoitay.)    The  war  between  Spain  and  the 

cordance  with  which  the  latter  power  surren-  allied  republics  on  the  Pacific  side  of  South 

^t?rs,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  seven  America — Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador — 

mlUiona  of  dollars,  to  the  United  States  its  was  not  ended,  as  the  allied  republics  declined 

sovereignty  over  all  of  Russian  America  and  to  accept  the  mediation  proposed  by  several 

the  aifjacent  islands,  thns  adding  some  five  American  and  European  nations;  but  no  new 

hnndr^  thousand  square  miles  to  the  terri-  aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of  Spain  were  com- 

^7  of  the  United  States,  and  considerably  mitted.    {See  Chili  and  Peru.)    A  serious  in- 
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The  general  statistical  summary  was  as  fol-  nine    months,  had  received  $33,031.99,  and 

lows:  *  aided  one  hundred  young  men.    In  connection 

Dioceses 84  ^^^^  these  meetings,  an  address,  setting  forth 

Bishops  ....*...............*..'.....'.'.'.'  44  the  views  of  the  Low-Ohurch  party,  was  drawn 

Priests  and  deacons 2,556  ap,   which  is  to  he  presented  to  the  General 

Whole  number  of  clergy 2,600  Convention,  claiming  it  as  the  right  of  rain- 

oJdiuatioM-Deacons; .' '.  [ '. ! ;::;;; : : ; :      ■  '  ??  «*f « ^^  ^^^y^.  permitted  to  preach  the gob. 

Priests 76  P®i  wherever  their  services  may  be  asked  or  a 

Total. . . . ! . . . !..!.! . . . . .  158  door  of  usefulness  be  opened  to  them,  untram- 

Candidatos  for  orders 256  melled  by  the  restriction  of  first  securing  the 

Churches  consecrated 26  assent  of  any  rector  of  a  parish :  also  that  they 

Baptisms-Mante...................  25,707  ^^^jj  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  pablidy  to  recognize  the 

Not  stated  . . . .......... \\ .  ll790  ministry  of  other  denominations ;  and  that  the 

Total 84|486  Formula  of  Baptism  shall  be  so  amended  as  no 

Confirmations 19,616  longer  to  teach  baptismal  regeneration. 

Communicants-increase  m  28  dioceses  ^he  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 

PrS^nSmbJrT.:::  I78;i5i  the  Anglican  Churches,  during  the  year  1867, 

Marriages 10,049  was  the  "  Pan-Anglican  "  Synod,  held  under  the 

Burials 15,848  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Sunday-school  teachers 19,8»7  at  Lambeth,  from  September  24th  to  Septem- 

Contributions..^.'.*!'™:::;:;:::::^  ^f  Srth     TMs  synod  was  held  m  pursuance 

of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  convocation  of 

The  thirty- second  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  Canterbury,  in  February,  1867,  requesting  the 
of  Missions  commenced  its  sessions  at  the  Church  archbishop  to  give  an  invitation  to  all  bishops, 
of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  on  October  16th.  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  to 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Domestic  Committee  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  united  deliberation 
were  reported  to  be,  for  general  purposes  dur-  on  matters  of  common  interest  at  home  and 
ing  the  year,  $78,449.61 ;  for  special  purposes,  abroad.  The  bishops  included  in  this  invita- 
not  under  control  of  the  committee,  $80,832.48,  tion  were  as  follows:  1.  England,  2  arch- 
showing  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year,  for  bishops  and  twenty-six  bishops.  2.  Ireland, 
general  purposes,  of  $23,803.59,  and,  for  special  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops.  8.  Scotland, 
purposes,  of  $7,296. 10.  Some  $70,000  or  $80,000  seven  bishops.  4.  English  colonies  (erobracmg 
has  been  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  mis-  missionary  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  Sandwich  Isl- 
sionary  bishops  without  going  through  the  onds,  Melanesia,  and  Central  Africa),  fiftj 
hands  of  the  Domestic  Committee.  There  are  bishops.  6.  United  States,  forty-four  bishops. 
248  missionary  stations  in  thirty-three  different  A  preliminary  meeting,  attended  by  about 
Episcopal  jurisdictions.  The  number  of  mis-  thirty  bishops  (one-thira  of  whom  were  Amer- 
sionaries  now  at  work  is  218.  The  committee  loan),  was  held  on  September  17th.  At  thii> 
appealed  to  the  Church  for  $200,000  during  the  meeting  it  was  resolved,  **  That  the  meetings  of 
coming  year.  The  report  of  the  Foreign  Com-  the  Council,  including  the  openingmeeting  for 
mittee  showed  total  receipts  of  $82,604,  of  divine  service,  and  sermon  and  Holy  Eucha- 
which,  for  general  pruposes,  was  contributed  rist,  should  be  at  Lambeth ;  that  a  stenographer 
$57,374.59.  The  expenditure  leaves  a  balance  should  be  present,  to  make  a  verbatim  report 
on  hand  of  $1,010.29.  The  report  of  the  for  publication;  that  none  other  but  bishops 
Freedmen^s  Commission  shows  total  receipts  should  be  present;  that  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
for  the  year,  to  October  1st,  $29,223.54;  total  and  Bristol  should  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
expenditure,  $30,319.42;  overdrawn,  $1,095.88.  Council;  that  the  proposed  programme  of  pro- 
The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from  23,  ceedings  should  be  open  to  germane  amend- 
last  year,  to  45,  and  the  scholars  from  1,600  to  raent,  on  the  motion  of  any  bishop ;  and  that 
8,200.  The  "  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  any  new  business,  not  on  the  programme, 
Ministry,^^  which  held  its  eleventh  annual  meet-  might  be  introduced,  after  the  subjects  set  down 
ing  at  New  York  on  October  13th,  reported  the  for  the  day  were  disposed  of;  that  on  Friday 
resources  for  the  year  at  $22,123.58,  and  the  (the  fourth  day),  a  sort  of  conversasione  meet- 
expenditures  at  $23,012.48.  It  aided  daring  ing  should  be  held,  for  more  general  disctis- 
the  year  132  scliolars.  sions;  and  that,  on  Saturday,  the  closing  ser- 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Low-Church  Socie-  vice  should  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

ties  were  held  at  Philadelphia,  November  5th,  or  some  other  large  city  church,  with  the  Holy 

6th,  and  7th.    The  receipts  of  the  "  Evangelical  Eucharist."     The  conference  was  opened  on 

Knowledge  Society,"  from  all  sources,  were  Tuesday,     September    24th.      About    eighty 

stated  to  be  $45,506 ;  and  the  whole  number  bishops  were  present,  all  in  their  robes,  and 

of  publications  now  issued  by  the  society  is  there  was  divine  service  and  the  Holy  Commn- 

six  hundred  and  twenty-eight.    The  **  Church  nion.    The  sennon  was  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 

Missionary  Society  "  received  during  the  year,  Whitehouse,  of  Illinois.    The  business  sessions 

$82,834.97,  and  employed    fifty-nine  mission-  were  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 

aries.     The  '*  Evangelical  Education  Society,"  and  Friday,  and  lasted,  each  day,  from  11.30 

whose  active  operations  had  extended  only  over  a.  m.,  to  5.80  p.  m.    None  but  bishops  were  ad- 
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mitted;  except  one  stenographer,  whose  ver-  If  it  be  decided  that  a  new  Bishop  should  be  con- 

batim  report,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  published  secrtted-as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 

i^  fi,ii  ;«  ♦!?«  «,^««I^f  +jL^   «:♦>.  o,v^i»  ^«»ie  members  of  the  Church  in  the  Province  of  Natal  for 

m  full,  in  the  coarse  of  time  with  such  orais-  obtaining  a  new  Bishop,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 

sions  as  the  Archbishop  of  Uanterbury  might  House— first,  that  a  formal  instrument,  declaratory 

deem  Jndicioas.    The  more  important  portions  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  South 

of  tlie  proceedings  were  communicated  to  the  Africa,  should  be  prepared,  which  erery  Bishop, 

poblicimmediately  after  the  a^onrnm«at  of  the  ?:i«XVJTliiir.nV:-l?3ei^ed°^^^^^^^ 


preceded  by  a  preamble  expressing 

tion  of  the  bishops  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  Archbishop  of  Canterbury—if  the  aforesaid  instru- 

;^  wiU  be  m(«t  effectually  promoted  by  maintain-  ?,^S*sttjlL^^^^^^^^  tt^  u'2?t*5°5h^^h^Tii^^^^^^ 

ing  the  feith  m  its  punty  and  integrity-— as  and  Ireland— or  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 

tangbt  in  the  H0I7  Scriptures,   held  by  the  South  Africa  according  as  hereafter  may  be  judged 

Primitive  Church,  summed  up  in  the  Creeds,  to  be  most  advisable  and  convenient, 

and  affirmed  by  the  midisputed  General  Coun-  ®-  That,  in  order  to  the  binding  of  the  churches  of 

cil^aad  by  drawing  eacE  of  us  closer  to  our  Se^JoSi^lt^STe  'c^^'seS^nTn^rhVe'tt^^ 

common  Lord,  by  giving  ourselves  to  muou  Church,  it  is  necessary  that  they  receive  and  maintain 

prayer  and  intercession,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  without  alteration  the  standards  of  faith  and  doctrine 

spirit  of  charity,   and  a  love   of   the   Lord's  **  now  in  use  in  that  Church.    That,  nevertheless, 

appearing."   The  resolutions  were  as  foUows :  JStL^^r*''''''  ^i*"*"]!*^*^®  V*®  *k^^*  to  make  such 

^'^    ^  adaptations  and  additions  to  the  services  of  the 

1.  That  it  appears  to  us  expedient,  for  the  purpose  Church  as  its  peculiar  circumstances  may  require, 
of  maintainiDg  brotherly  intercommunication,  that  provided  that  no  change  or  addition  be  made  incon- 
tU  cases  of  establishment  of  new  sees  and  appoint-  sistent  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Book  of 
ment  of  new  Bishops  be  notified  to  all  ArchbishopB  Common  Prayer,  and  that  all  sucn  changes  be  liable 
ftnd  MetroDolitans,  and  all  presiding  Bishops  of  the  to  any  revision  by  any  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
ingliean  Communion.  munion  in  which  the  said  province  shall  be  repre- 

2.  That,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  under  sented. 

^eh  iotercommunion   between   members  of  the  9.  That  the  committee  appointed  by  resolution  5. 

Cbnrch,  passing  from  one  distant  diocese  to  another,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  Bishops  or 

majr  be  aaly  maintained,  we  hereby  declare  it  desir-  London,  St.  David's,  and  Oxford,  and  all  the  Colonial 

able:  I.  That  forms  of  letters  commendatory  on  Bishops,  be  instructed  to  consider  the  constitution 

behalf  of  clergymen  visitiniif  other  dioceses  be  drawn  of  a  voluntary  spiritual  tribunal,  to  which  questions 

Dp  aod  agreed  upon.    2.  That  forms  of  letters  com-  of  doctrine  may  be  carried  b^  appeal  from  the  tribu- 

mendstory  for  \&j  members  of  the  Church  be  in  like  nals  for  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  each  province 

manlier  preparecL    8.  That  his  Grace  the  Lord  Arch-  of  the  Colonial  Church,  and  that  their  report  be  for- 

bishop  of  Canterbury  be  pleased  to  undertake  the  warded  to  his  Orace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of.Canter- 

preparation  of  such  forms.  bury,  who  is  requested  to  communicate  it  to  an  ad- 

3.  That  a  commUtee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  journed  meeting  of  this  Conference. 

pastoral  address  to  all  members  of  the'  Church  of  10.  That  the  resolutions  submitted  to  this  Con- 
Christ  in  communion  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  ference  relative  to  the  discipline  to  be  exercised 
the  Church  Catholic,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  by  Metropolitans,  the  Court  of  Metropolitans,  the 
assembled  Bishops,  and  to  be  publishea  as  soon  as  scheme  for  conducting  the  election  of  Bishops, 
possible  after  the  last  sitting  01  the  Conference.  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  declaration  of 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  unity  of  submission  to  the  rej^lation  of  the  Synods,  and  the 
faith  and  discipline  will  be  best  maintained  among  question  of  what  legislation  should  be  proposed  for 
the  several  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  by  tne  Colonial  Churches,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
due  aad  canonical  subordination  of  the  Synods  o't  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

the  several  branches  to  the  higher  authority  of  a  11.  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 

Brnod  or  Synods  above  thcm«  sider  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  notification  of 

5.  That  a  committee  of  seven  members  (with  power  proposed  Missionary  Bishops,  and  the  subordinates 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Missionaries. 

!>f  men  learned  in  ecclesiastics  and  canon  law)  be  ap-  12.  That  the  question  of  the  bounds  of  the  juris- 

poiated  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  relations  diction  of  different  Bishops,  when  any  question  may 

and  faoctions  of  such  Synods,  and  that  such  report  have  arisen  in  regard  to  tnem,  the  question  as  to  the 

be  forwarded  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  obedience  of  Chaplains  of  the  United  Church  of 

Caaterbury,  with  a  request  that,  if  possible,  it  may  England  and  Ireland  on  the  Continent,  and  the  reso- 

be  commanicated  to  any  adjourned  meeting  of  this  lution  submitted  to  the  Conference  relative  to  their 

Conference.  return  and  admission  into  home  dioceses,  bo  re- 

6.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops  now  as-  fcrred  to  the  committee  specified  in  the  preceding 
fabled,  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  is  deeply  resolution. 

iojored  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  18.  That  we  desire  to  render  our  hearty  thanks  to 

^'atsl;  and  that  a  committee  be  now  appointed  at  Almij^hty  God  for  His  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  in 

tbis  eeneral  meeting  to  report  on  the  beat  mode  by  and  by  this  Conference ;   and  we  desire  to  express 

which  the  Church  mav  be  delivered  from  the  contin-  our  hope  that  this  our  meeting  may  hereafter  be 

^ce  of  this  scandal,  and  the  true  faith  maintained,  followed  by  other  meetings,  to  be  conducted  in  the 

That  snch  report  be  forwarded  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  same  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  request  that  he  _,             ,     .       .        ,    .             t^.  ,        ^  , 

«ill  be  pleased  to  tranamit  the  aame  to  all  the  Bishops  The  resomtion  m  relation  to  Bishop  Colenso 

of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  to  ask  for  their  was  adopted  almost  anaDimouslv,  there  beiDg 

jQdgmcnt  thereupon.                    .  ^           .         .  only  three  hands  raised  against  it.    A  Pastoral 

theiSo^SSn"'on'?e'S^n?o7ar^^^  Addr^  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  Bi^^^^^^^ 

passed  on  June  26, 18(16,  relating  to  the  Diocese  of  exnortmg  the  members  01  the  Lnurch  to  nold 

^«al,  to  wit :  fast,  as  the  sure  Word  of  Grod,  all  the  canonical 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  The  ritaalistio  controversy  was  continued 

guard  ^*  against  the  growing  superstitions  and  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  with 

additions  with  which,  in  these  latter  days,  the  much  viffor,  and  in  both  countries  was  made 

trutli  of  God  hath  been  overlaid, ^^  particularly  the   subject   of  several   official  declarations, 

the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  the  exaltation  Twenty-eight  of  the  forty-four  bishops  of  the 

of  the  Virgin  Mary;  to  grow  in  grace  and  show  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the   United 

a  godly  walk  and  example ;  to  ^^hold  fast  the  States,  on  January  lOtb,  issued  a  joint  declara- 

creeds,  and  the  pure  worship  and  order  which  tion  against  ritualism,  which  after  stating  that 

of  God^s  grace  has  been  inherited  from  the  the  American  Church  is  "  a  particular  and  na- 

primitive  Church."  The  address,  on  the  whole,  tional  Church  and  has  equal  authority  with  the 

was  non-committal  on  the  theological  contro-  English  to  establish  ceremonies  and  rites, '^  cod- 

versies  dividing  the  Church,  and  made  in  parti-  tinues : 

cular  no  expression  on  the  subject  of  ritualism.  And  we,  therefore,  consider  that  in  this  particu- 

An  a^ourned  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  lu*  national  Church,  any  attempt  to  introduce  into 

held  on  December  10th,  when  the  committee  the  public  worship  of  Almightv  God  usMrea  that  hare 

ufTti/iYt  tr^/inU/^  ;«*^  41.A  c^«4-A  ^f  *u«  ni««««u  :«  never  been  known,  such  as  the  use  of  incense,  and 

which  mqmred  into  the  state  of  the  Church  m  ^^e  burning  of  lights  in  the  order  for  the  Holy  Com. 

Watal  reported  that  the  whole  Anghcan  Com-  mnnion:  reverences  to  the  Holy  Table  or  to  the  ele- 

munion  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  present  con-  ments  thereon,  such  as  indicate  or  imply  that  the 

dition  of  that  Church,  and  recommended  the  gen-  sacrifice  of  onr  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  "  once  of. 

eral  meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  of  prelates  ^^^^"j'f!'  "'^^  *  ^  ^""/  ?^!f?f  *'  V"^  ??®°4  ®°*  ?5k: 

4.^  «^^^.i.  ^J^i.v^  u    A       J    1        !.•  u  xt,  ^v       1-  fice,  oblatton,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the 

to  report  on  the  best  mode  by  which  the  Church  ^hileworld;"  the  adoption  ohlerlcal  habits  hith- 

might  be  delivered  from  a  continuance  of  scan-  erto  unknown,  or  material  alterations  of  those  which 

dal,  and  the  faith  maintained.    This  was  done,  have  been  in  use  since  the  establishment  of  oar 

The  "  Pastoral  Letter"  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Episcopate,  is  an  innovation  which  "  vioUtes  the  dis- 

Synod  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Canon  ^Ig^***®  °^*^«  £^S^^i'  offendeth  against  its  common 

xo^^  J .,     ««»»««^  I.1W   v^xwjv   wj    v«»xv«  order,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate. 

Wordsworth,  and  sent  by  the   Archbishop  of  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren." 

Canterbury  to  all  the  Patnarchs  and  Bishops  of  Furthermore,  that  we  be  not  misunderstood,  let  it 

the  Greek  Church,  accompanied  by  the  follow-  he  noted  that  we  include  in  these  censures  alldepar- 

ing  letter :  tures  from  the  laws,  rubrics,  «nd  settled  order  of 

*  this  Church,  as  well  by  defect  as  by  excess  of  ob- 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  servance,  designing  U)  maintain  in  its  integrity  the 

the  Holy  Ghost    To  the  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  sound  scnptaral,  and  p^mitlve,  and  therefore  the 

archbishops,    bishops,  priests,  and   deacons,   and  catholic  and  apostolic  spint  of  the  Book  of  Common 

other  beloved  brethren  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Prayer. 

Church,  Charles   Thomas,  b^  Divine   Providence  This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  Bishops 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Pnmate  of  all  England  ^f  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Dela- 

and Metropolitan,  sends  greeting  in  the  Lord.    "If  ,„„«^    t7:«^':«     "Lr««o««Vr.^«*Zi     xr™    lio«i«. 

one  membSr  suffer,"  theholy  Apostle  says,  "all  the  ware,   Vii^pnia,   Massachusetts,    New    Hamp- 

members  suiTer  with  it ;  if  one  member  is  honored,  shire,  Indiana,  Afncan  Mission,  Connecticut, 

all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."    Wherefore  we.  South   Carolina,   California,   Iowa,  Bhode  I&- 

having  called  to  a  conference  pur   brethren   the  land,     Texas,    Minnesota,    Alabama,    Kansas, 

bishops  ofthat  part  oftheCathohc  Church  which  is  Western    New    York,    Nebraska.     Colorado, 

in  communion  with  us,  and  which  by  God's  grace  IS  ■^•xi.v           r^.'        i#'    •             j    xv      a     •  *  «* 

spreading  itself  fortJi  in  all  regions  of  the  earth,  and  Sl**8^°r&»    9J?l"^  Mission,  and    the  Assistant 

having  come  together  with  them  for  the  sake  of  Bishops  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Wi»- 

uniteanrayer  and  deliberation,  and  having  written  cousin.     Among  the  bishops  who  did  not  sign 

with  all  readiness  of  mind  and  brotherly  love  an  the  declaration  was  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Ver- 

f^ri^U^^^^^^^^             Sot?,V?^ufrb^rrr:2  mont,  tl^presidingbishop  of  the  Church  who 

in  the  Lord,  what  has  lately  tiken  place  among  us,  ^^  ^  letter  to  a  New  York  paper,  stated,  with 

in  order  that  ye  also  may  rejoice  with  us  in  our  one-  regard  to  his  views :    ^'  My  opinions  are  before 

ness  of  mind.    Furthermore,  we  send  to  you  a  copy  the  Church  and  the  public  already,  in  a  little 

of  the  said  epistle,  in  order  that  when  ye  read  it,  ye  book  called  '  The  Law  of  Ritualism,'  written  id 

may  see  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  Church  ««„-„««  i.^  «  4v^»,».«i  .^^w^nAai-  *k«4.  t  L,^.,i.i  ^f..*^ 

concerning  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  ye  may  know  "^*^.«^  ^  *  ^""^^  ^'^l^*  *^*^  /  Y?"^"^    w 

that  we  acknowledge,  and,  God  wilUng,  are  resolved  ™y  views  upon  the  question,  and  addressed  to 

to  maintain,  firmly  and  immovable,  all  the  Canoni-  me  by  several  clergymen  and  laymen  of  voor 

cal  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  city.     I  suppose  that  this  book  was  the  e'xcit- 

8ureWordofGod;Mdto^ontendeajiiestW  i^g  caus^for  the  issue  of  the   'Declaration' 

faitn  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to  hold  ^J^^  . .  ^  !„««.«  r^t^i^^i^-^  ^.f  «,«.  ^^n^^^,^^  hnt 

fast  the  creeds  of  the  one  holy  and  apostolic  Church,  ^^^^  ^^f  ^^^«^  mjgonty  of  my  coUeagues,  but 

and  to  keep  pure  and  undefiled  the  primitive  order  ^  they  do  not  refer  to  it^  nor  to  myself,  specin- 

and  worship  as  we  have  received  it  from  our  Lord  cally,  I  do  not  consider  myself  called  upon  for 

Jesus  Christ  and  fh>m  His  holy  apostles,  and  that  any  reply  " 

with  one  mind  and  one  voice  we  reject  and  put  far  j^  England,  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convo- 
away  from  us  all  innovations  and  corruptions  con-  ..  9^  »  ^  ^t'y^  t:»  i:  tWlZ  • 
trary  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  very  God  and  very  ^^^tion  of  Canterbury,  on  February  18th,  unani- 
man,  and  that  we  earnestly  desire  to  fulfil  the  mously  declared  that  no  alterations  from  long- 
preaching  of  His  saving  truth  to  all  nations  of  the  sanctioned  and  usual  ritual  ought  to  be  made  in 
earth,  in  order  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  the  churches  until  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 

H.~?hVLSM°/4rrtoS.\X'?h'«^i1nf^S'd  ofthediocese  has  been  obtamed  thereto    This 

in  all  things,  that  there  may  be  "  one  flock  and  one  resolution  was  concurred  in    by    the   Lower 

shepherd."  House.    In  the  Convocation  of  York,  in  March, 
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a  declaration  was  adopted,  nnanimonfllj  Id  the  can  Synod,  and  strong  resolations  against  him 
Upper  House  and  in  the  Lower  Honse  hj  28  to  were  passed  by  this  Synod.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bnt- 
7,  declaring  the  introduction  of  "certain  vest-  ler,  who,  in  1866,  had  been  elected  successor 
meats  and  ritual  observances"  into  the  services  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  who,  at  first,  had  accepted 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  "tending  to  favor  the  ofQce,  declined  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
errors  rejected  by  the  Church."  The  bishops  1867.  The  Natal  clergy  and  kity  having  left 
of  thelnsh  Church  unanimously  signed  a  reply  the  choice  of  their  new  bishop  to  the  Bishops 
to  an  address  from  a  committee  of  laymen,  in  of  Capetown  and  Grahamstown,  with  the  con- 
favor  of  adherence  to  the  established  nsages  of  currence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  they 
the  Gharch  and  against  "excesses  of  ritual."  offered  it  in  turn  to  two  clergymen,  both  of 
£arly  in  June  the  Queen  of  England  appointed  whom  declined.  The  bishops  had  a  number  of 
a  commission,  to  inquire  what  were  the  prao-  names  on  their  list,  however,  and  would  perse- 
tioes,  orders,  and  rubrics  of  the  Church,  and  the  vere  until  they  found  the  right  man. 
true  inierpretation  of  the  same,  to  suggest  such  The  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  dioceses 
orders  and  amendments  to  them,  and  additions  continued  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
to  the  service  and  alterations  in  the  lessons,  as  England.  The  Diocese  of  Wisconsin  was  di- 
they  mi^t  deem  fit  and  proper.  The  m^ority  vided  into  four  convocations,  with  express  ref- 
ofthis  commission  were  supposed  to  be  or  to  erence  to  a  future  division  into  four  sees  as 
sjrmpathize  with  High  Churchmen.  On  the  19th  speedily  as  possible.  In  the  diocesan  conven- 
of  August  they  rendered  their  first  report,  in  tion  of  Indiana,  a  resolution  was  carried  in  fiftvor 
regard  to  the  use  of  vestments,  to  the  effect  of  small  dioceses  and  the  provincial  system. 
that  they  considered  it  expedient  to  restrain  in  The  Maryland  diocesan  convention  provided 
the  public  services  of  the  United  Church  all  for  the  erection  of  the  Eastern  Shore  into  a  new 
variations  in  respect  of  vestures  from  that  diocese.  The  diocesan  convention  of  Western 
which  has  long  been  the  established  usage  of  New  York  also  adopted  a  report  in  favor  of 
the  Church,  and  that  this  may  be  best  secured  division.  The  diocesan  convention  of  New  York 
by  providing  aggrieved  parishioners  with  an  declared  in  favor  of  erecting  Long  Island  and 
easj  and  effectnal  process  for  complaint  and  nineteen  northern  counties  of  New  York  into 
redress.  new  dioceses,  and  to  request  the  general  con- 
As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  vention  to  enact  a  permissive  canon,  authorizing 
land  to  the  State  Government,  the  Convocation  a  federal  council  of  the  dioceses  now  existing, 
of  Canterbury,  in  June,  adopted  the  following  or  which  may  be  hereafter  erected  within  the 
resolution,  which  was  offered  by  Chancellor  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  that  it 
Massingberd:  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  ^ve^ 
Thtt  an  hnmble  representation  be  addressed  to  his  ^  ^®  appointed  by  the  bishop,  to  report  to  the 
eneethe  President,  and  their  lordships  of  the  Upper  ^^^^  convention  a  draft  of  a  memonal  to  that 
Uoose,  fts  follows :  That,  according  to  the  constitu-  body  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  plan  of 
tional  principles  of  thia  Church  and  realm,  no  altera-  guoh  council,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
uott  ibontd  be  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ,.f  aus.,  «arw\».f 

or  with  the  mbrica  thereof,  untU  the  advice  of  the  *'\^"«  ^C\r  ,,              t^.-             r  r.     a           :i 

elemr  in  their  coDTOcations  has  been  first  obtained,  ^  In  Austraha  the  new  Piocese  of  Grafton  and 

toaehing  the  some,  and  that  the  fact  of  such  altera-  Armidale  was  erected. 

tions  having  been  so  adopted  by  the  synods  of  the  An  important  resolution,  concerning  the  re- 

^ttrcb,  ooAt  to  be  formally  recited  in  any  act  of  lation  of  the  colonial  Churches  to  the  Church 

ramunent  by  which  the  same  may  be  enforced,  in  ^^t7„«i*„j   ^«„  4.«v««  \.^  +u«  ,i:«^««««  ^r.^^^-^ 

•ccoidonce  wfth  the  precedent  finally  established  bv  ?.^  England,  viras  taken  by  the  d  ocesan  conven- 

the  words  recited  in  the  statute  18th  and  14th  o'f  tion  of  Adelaide  (South  Australia).     At  a  spe- 

Charies  II.,  cap.  4,  sec.  1,  to  that  effect.    And,  fur-  cial  meeting  it  formally  resolved,  ^^  That  it  is  not 

ther,  to  represent  the  deep  conviction  of  this  House,  desirable  that  all  bishops  in  the  British  colonies 

that  tfroch  a  coarse  was  thought  necessanr  when  all  ^^^^^  ^^^1^^  their  mission  from  the  See  of 

members  of  Parhament  were  deemed  to  be,  or  were     n     *    u  .i    *  i      xu      ^»ak   ^tf x    i 

wqmied  to  be,  members  of  the  Church  of  fengland,  Canterbury,  and  take  the  oath  of  canonical 

tb«  abandonment  of  that  course  of  proceeding,  now  obedience  to  the  archbishop."     I  bis  resolution 

that  Parliament  is  composed  of  persons  of  ill  diver-  was    carried    by  twenty-four   to  seven.     By 

rities  of  creed,  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be  followed  by  another  resolution  it  was  decided,  by  eighteen 

moft  disastrous  results.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  5^  ^^  desirable  that  future  bish- 

Tbe  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Church  ops  of  the  diocese  should  be  elected  by  the  dio- 

CoDgresswas  opened  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  cese. 

15th  of  October.    The  Congress  was  again  at-  In  June  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 

tended  1^  many  prominent  men,  including  a  of  Canterbury  passed  an  important  resolution 

luimber  of  English  and  American  bishops.    The  on  the  reform  of  convocation.    The  committee 

next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Dublin.  on  Gh'avamina  et  Rtfomumda  made  a  report. 

The  Colenso  case  continued  to  cause  consid-  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  1.  It 

erable  trouble.     None  of  the  bishops  of  the  does  not  appear  that  the  representation 'of  the 

Angiican  Church,  and  but  few  of  the  clergy  and  clergy  in  convocation  might  not  be  amended  by 

luty  of  the  diooese,  held  any  communion  with  a  canon  enacted  under  royal  assent  and  license, 

him,  and  the  episcopal  functions  in  his  diocese  but  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.    2.  It 

▼ere  performed    by  another    South   African  does  appear  that,  if  ancient  precedents  were  to 

bishop.    He  was  not  invited  to  the  Pan-Aiigli-  be  followed,  each  archbishop  might  constitution- 
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ally  secure  by  his  maDdate,  at  his  own  discre-  youngor  shall  reply,  **PBr  Orucem,"  except  in  the 

tion,  a  fuller  representation  of  the  clergy  than  P™fence  of  strangers.    B.  Every  brottier  is  to  attend 

!,«-  \^f  !«♦«  ^^^S  K«««  -,«««i  :«  *««!,  *v.^CUti/*;«i  *"  ">®  synods  and  chapters  of  the  Society  he  can, 

has  of  late  years  been  usual  m  each  proTincial  ^^^  positively  the  synod  on  May  the  U  (Holy  Ctom 

synod  or  convocation  respectively.     8.  But  if  it  DayJ,  unless  nnavoidably  detained,  in  which  case  he 

be  now  to  be  considered  to  be  beyond  the  arch-  shall  communicate  to  the  master  or  secretarj.  4. 

bishops'  powers  so  to  enlarge  the  representa-  Every  brother  is  to  pay  a  subscription  of  not  less 

tion,  it  appears  to  the  comniittee  that  tL  Arch-  *^5?embe«  of  Te  lo^ciSy  are  strictly  enjoined  to  de 

bishop  of  Canterbury  might,  with  the  concur-  clare  publicly  and  privately  the  doctrine  of  "  the  red 

rence  of  his  suffragans,  amend  the  mode  of  objective  presence  of  the  eucharist;"  and  they  are 

'      ■         '  '  ' " iththe 


and 

-,,                .               1     1^  a    .       ^i           ..1  V.WW  adjuncts"  of  ritualistic  service  is  also  enjomei 
rect.    The  report  was  adopted,  together  with 

the  resolution  that  "  every  arcndeaconry  shall  ANHALT,  a  duchy  of  the  North  German 
be  represented  in  convocation  by  one  or  more  Confederation.  Area,  1,017  English  sqnare 
proctors,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  his  grace  miles.  Population,  in  1864,  198,&6  (in  1861, 
the  president;  that  the  right  of  voting  for  181,824).  Capital,  Dessau,  with  16,8C!6inhab- 
proctors  shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  in  itants.  In  the  budget  for  1867,  the  revenue  is 
priest's  orders,  and  holding  the  bishop's  license  estimated  at  3,900,000  thalers.  The  army  con- 
in  the  diocese,  whether  curates,  chaplains,  or  sists  of  1,836  men.  (^S^  Gebicakt.) 
schoolmasters ;  that  the  Lord  Archbishop  be  ANSPACd,  Fbedebiok  RrNEnA^KT,  D.  D.,  s 
respectfully  requested  to  place  himself  in  com-  Lutheran  clergyman,  editor,  and  author*  born 
munication  with  the  Government,  witi  the  view  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  in  January,  1815 ;  died 
of  obtaining  an  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  ■  16,  1867. 
in  such  a  way  as  shall  not  damage  the  constitu-  His  early  education  was  conducted  at  home,  and 
tional  privileges  of  convocation."  When  the  while  yet  very  young  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
Lower  House  presented  these  resolutions  to  the  x>os8es5ion  of  extraordinary  talent  and  oratorical 
Upper  House,  the  president  of  the  latter  said  ability.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  being  thrown 
that  he  would  at  once  place  himself  in  comniu-  into  the  society  of  the  Methodists,  and  taking  a 
nication  with  the  Government  for  the  purpose  part  in  the  religious  exercises  of  their  meetinp, 
of  carrying  out  the  reform.  he  was  strongly  urged  to  prepare  for  the  min- 

A  new  monastic  society  made  its  appear-  istry  in  their  connection.    He  finally  decided  to 

ance,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^  Society  of  the  commence  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  hot  to 

Holy  Cross."    The  address  explaining  the  con-  remain  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  which  he 

stltution  and  objects  of  the  institntion  bore  the  bad  been  educated.    He  entered  Pennsjlrania 

signature  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Machonockie  as  CoUege  (Gettysburg)  in  1885,  and  graduated 

^^  master."    The  main  points  of  the  address  are  with  honor  in  1889,  and  immediately  joining 

as  foUows :  the  Theological  Seminary,  completed  his  conrse 

„^    ,             ^  ^  there  in  1841.     His  first  pastorate,  of  nine 

The  features  of  the  society  are  twofold-its  inte-  years,  was  with  the  churches  at  Barren  Hill 

nor  rule  acting  upon  the  character,  and  its  outward  i„^  -nruu^  \r«— k      t«  *k^  <.«»«^^.  r»r  lann  ha 

work  leading  ihe  brethren  to  take  their  position  tow-  »°^  ^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^®  summer  of  1850  he 

ard  the  world  as  the  possessors  of  a  supernatural  accepted  a  call  from  the  Lutheran  church  m 

life  and  commission,  which  must  either  die  out  or  Hagerstown,  Maryland.     He  had  at  tills  time  a 

extend  its  influence  to  othera.    Its  interior  rule  is  very  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator:  hiselo- 

divided  into  three  degrees :  The  Green  Ru  e,  which  quence  being  accompanied  by  a  much  greater 

is  binding  upon  every  brother:  the  Bed  Rule,  with  a  H"^*"^^  i/^tub  «^v^  i«i/«iji«^*  vj  »  '^J^^"  •>, 

stricter  obligation ;  and  the  ^hite  Rule,  reitricted  amount  of  action  than  was  usual  in  the  Lutheran 

to  celibates,  still  more  stringent  in  its  requirements.  Church,  and  swaying  his  congregation  at  tunes 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  roll  of  celibates  to  which  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.     His  health 

any  brother  may  belong  without  binding  himself  to  had,  however,  become  impaired  by  his  excessive 

the  obligations  of  the  stricter  rules.    No  greater  ob-  exertions  in  the  pulpit.     He  had  been  from  the 

ligation  than  the  Green  Rule  is  required  of  any     ^^^*"^"°  »"  »'"'°  i'"*F»''-     "^  "**^,"^^"  "y"^ 

brother,  but  all  are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  first  a  hard  student ;  bntfrom  the  timeofhiscom- 
Cas  they  may  be  inwardly  called^  of  the  two  stricter  ing  to  Hagerstown  he  became  still  more  diligent, 
or  voluntary  rules.  Three  standards  of  daily  life,  of  A  sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
increasing  strictness,  corresponding  to  the  three  rules  of  Henry  Clay  was  his  first  publication,  and  at- 
of  the  Society,  have  been  drawn  up,  and  recom-  x»««x„,i  l..^^*  «*«.«„4.;rv«  i?m^«,  Uo  ^i^^n^n^  «nil 
mended  to  Ihe  brethren  to  be  observed  bv  them.  ^^^^^  great  attention  from  its  eloquence  and 
The  external  work  of  the  Society  is  directed  to  the  pathos,  and  the  beauty  ot  its  diction.  He  began 
defence  and  extension  of  Catholic  faith  and  disci-  from  that  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  aatbor- 
pline.  This  it  endeavors  to  eflfect  by  establishing  and  ship,  and  his  "  Sons  of  the  Sires,"  **  Sepulchres 
working  in  home  and  foreign  naissions  by  conduct-  ^f  ^^e  Departed,"  "The  Two  Pilgrims,"  and 
mg  retreats  and  missions,  issuing  tracts  and  other  . ,  if  i  j  •  •  j  «..^»^ 
publications,  and  by  ftequent  meltings,  and  by  cor-  other  smaller  works,  appeared  in  rapid  sucoes- 
respondence  between  brethren  and  others  engaged  sion,  but  all  were  marked  by  the  same  cbarac- 
in  like  work.  terlstics  of  beauty,  vividness  of  style,  and,  in 

Green  Rule :  1.  Every  brother  is  to  pray  daily  for  passages,  deep  pathos.     In  1857  he  removed  to 

the  Church  and  Society,  using  either  the  -  Q^««m  Baltimore,  where  he  soon  became  a  leading  con- 

propnum"  or  the  three  collects  m  the  office.    2.  ^^^^'^'^^^  Tf  t.^^^  ^^^  dwu  wv^^«jv  »  x^c»v>    5 

IVhcn  two  brethren  meet,  the  elder  is  to  salute  the  tnbutor  to  the  Lutheran  Observer,  and,  m  lgO», 

younger  in  the  words  "itec  <tW,"  to  which  the  its  principal  editor,  in  which  oflSce  he  continued 
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till  1861,  and  retained  his  connection  with  the 
paper  till  his  death.  His  health  had  been  much 
impaired  from  disease  of  the  heart,  which,  at 
times,  caased  intense  saffering.  Since  1861  he 
had  been  uoable  to  engage  in  continaous  or  se- 
vere iotellectaal  labor,  but  had  written  when 
able,  and  devoted  his  time  generally  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
vicimtj  of  his  plantation,  at  West  River,  Mary- 
land. 

ANTHON,  Chaelbs,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
classical  scholar,  teacher,  and  aathor,  bom  in 
New  York  City,  in  1797;  died  there  July  29, 
1867.  He  was  one  of  a  family,  many  of  whose 
members  achieved  distinction.  His  father,  Dr. 
G.  C.  Anthon,  a  German  by  birth,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  surgeon-g^ieral  in  the  British  Army, 
in  which  he  served  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  Anglo-French  War,  and  before  resign- 
ing his  commission  married  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  a  French  officer,  and  settled  in  Kew  York. 
General  John  Anthon,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
New  York,  was  one  of  his  sons.  Rev.  William 
H.  Anthon,  D.  D.,  another,  and  Professor  Charles 
AnthoQ,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  an- 
other. He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  veteran 
snrgeon-general,  and  after  a  thorough  prelimi- 
nary training  entered  Columbia  College,  where 
he  graduated  with  honor  in  1815.  On  leaving 
college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
tlie  office  of  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Anthon,  and 
in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  The  study  of  the  law  did  not  wean  him 
from  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  which  his 
proficiency  became  so  great  that  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  at^junct 
professor  of  laDguage.4  in  his  alma  mater.  In 
1830  he  was  made  rector  of  the  grammar-school 
attached  to  the  college ;  and  in  1835,  on  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Moore,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  classical  department  of  that 
institution.  As  an  instructor  of  youth.  Dr. 
Anthon  had  few  superiors.  His  deportment  to 
his  pupils  was  uniformly  kind  and  indulgent, 
and  when  appointed  rector  of  the  grammar- 
school  he  conferred  on  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  six  free  scholarships.  His  genial 
hnmor  and  keen  wit  are  still  vivid  in  the  mem- 
ories of  his  numerous  pupils ;  and  though  he 
WAS  inclined  to  greater  severity  of  discipline 
than  some  modern  teachers  would  approve,  he 
was  never  vindictive  or  unjust  He  was  always 
greatly  delighted  when  any  of  his  pupils  dis- 
covered any  fact  in  relation  to  their  classical 
studies  which  had  hitherto  escaped  observation, 
and  rewarded  their  diligence  by  extra  indul- 
gence. He  was  an  early  riser  and  an  indefati- 
gable worker.  Very  soon  after  his  appointment 
as  adjunct  professor  he  became  convinced  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  text-books  in  general  use  in 
coueges  and  preparatory  schools,  and  set  about 
remedying  the  defect  with  his  characteristic 
2eal^  energy,  and  perseverance.      In  1822  he 

C'  "tshed  a  new  and  most  valuable  edition  of 
priere's  "Classical  Dictionary  ; "  in  1830  a 
large  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  with  copi- 


ous notes  and  a  learned  commentary ;  and  he 
did  not  relax  his  labors  until  he  had  revised  and 
annotated  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
used  in  any  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
country,  together  with  several  excellent  gram- 
matical treatises  in  both  languages,  a  conveni- 
ent Latin  lexicon,  and  a  valuable  dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  In  all,  there  were 
nearly  fifty  volumes  of  these  excellent  text- 
books, all  of  which  have  been  republished  in 
Europe. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  a  republic  in 
South  America.  President,  from  1862  to  1868, 
Bartholom^  Mitre;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Marcos 
Paz.  Ambassador  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  Washington,  Domingo  Sarmiento ;  ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, General  Alexander  Asboth. 

The  area  of  the  republic,  according  to  the 
reoent  work  of  Mr.  Ford,*  Secretary  of  the 
British  Legation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  amounted  to 
515,700  English  square  miles,  or  24,257  geo- 
graphical square  mUes.  As  the  frontiers  of  the 
republic  are  not  definitely  fixed,  the  statements 
of  the  area  in  different  writers  greatly  vary. 
Martin  de  Moussy  (^^Description  de  la  Confede- 
ration Argentine,''  Paris,  1864),  by  counting  in 
the  whole  of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  of  Patagbnia, 
makes  it  42,188  geographical  square  miles, 
while  the  Gotha  Almanac  for  1868  gives  25,681 
geographical  square  miles.  The  Begistro  Bsta- 
disHco,  of  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  for  the 
year  1867,  edited  by  Manuel  Ricardo  TreUea, 
gives,  according  to  article  2  of  the  Constitution 
of  1853,  the  thirty-third  and  fifty-sixth  degree 
latitude  south,  and  the  fifty-ninth  and  seventy- 
sixth  degree  longitude  west  (of  Paris),  as  ap- 
proximative fi^)ntiers,  and  estimates  the  area  at 
80,000  leguas  cuadradas  (=16,875  geographical 
square  mUes),  of  which  only  5,862  are  inhabited. 

The  population,  in  1867,  was,  according  to 
the  above  work  of  Mr.  Ford,  as  follows  : 


ProvinoM. 


1.  Blver  and  maritime : 

Bnenos  Ayres 

Santa  Fo 

Entrerlofl 

Gorrientes  y  Mlsiones . . 
Sl  At  the  foot  of  the  Andeti : 

LaRioJa 

Oatamorcft. 

Saa  Jaan. 

Mendoza. 

8.  Central: 

Cordova.  

San  Luis 

Bantlngo 

Tncnman 

4.  Northern: 

Salta 

J^jay. 


Total 1,874,000 


Inhabit- 
ants. 


Capital. 


Inhabii- 
anta. 


450,000  Baenos  Ayres. 

4^,000  Santa  F6 

107,000  Entrerios 

90,000,  Concepcion . . . 


40,000  La  Bloja. . . 

6,000  Catamarca. 

70.000  Son  Joan. . 

Cd,000,Mondoza... 


140,000  Cordova. 
58,000' Ban  Lnis. 
90,000  Santiago. 


100,000 


Tacaman . 


80,000  Salta.. 
40,000  Jujuy 


200,000 

8,000 

16,000 

8,000 

4,000 

6.000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 
5,000 
6,000 

11,000 

11.800 
6,900 


The  number  of  foreigners  is  considerable; 
among  them  were,  according  to  the  latest  state- 
ments, 70,000  Italians,  82,000  Spaniards,  82,000 
English,  25,000  Frenchmen,  6,000  Germans  and 

♦T.  C.  Ford,   "La   B^pnbUqne   Argentine."     Bapport 
adressi  an  Gonvcmement  de  S.  H.  Brltanniqne  (Paris,  1867). 
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snrreotion  took  place  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year  in  the  Repablic  of  Peru.  In  thd  United 
Stated  of  Colombia  some  acts  of  the  President, 
Mosqnera,  were  declared  bj  Congress  and  most 
of  the  State  governments  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  called  forth  a  movement  which  ended  in 
the  arrest  and  subsequent  banishment  of  Mos- 
qudra.  (See  Colombia.)  In  Hayti,  a  success- 
nil  revolution  overthrew  the  authority  of  Pres- 
ident Geffrard,  and  so  changed  the  constitution 
of  the  country  as  to  give  to  it^  instead  of  a  life- 
long President,  one  elected  fur  the  term  of  four 
years  only.  {See  Hayti.)  Insurrections  of  less 
importance,  and  without  serious  results,  took 
place  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Venezuela  and 
Santo  Domingo.  In  Ecuador  the  xjonflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  former,  though  no  force  of 
arms  was  used  on  either  side. 

In  the  United  States  the  chief  feature  in  the 
political  history  of  the  year  was  the  legislation 
of  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  South- 
em  States.  An  effort  made  by  a  portion  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Congress  to  impeach  the 
President  failed.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
construction acts  passed  by  Congress  over  the 
veto  of  the  President,  a  vote  was  taken  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  States  on  the  question 
whether  a  State  convention  should  be  held  to 
form  new  State  constitutions  in  harmony  with 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress.  At  these 
elections  the  colored  population,  for  the  first 
time,  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  all  the 
States  only  a  small  mcgority  of  the  registered 
voters  took  part  in  the  election,  as  the  Conser- 
vative party  absteined  from  voting.  In  each 
State  a  number  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the 
State  conventions  were  colored,  and  in  South 
Carolina  the  colored  delegates  constitute  a  ma- 
jority. A  vote  in  three  of  the  Northern  States 
(Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Kansas)  on  the  enfran- 
chisement of  negroes,  resulted  against  such  a 
measure.  The  State  elections,  in  general,  were 
favorable  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  carried 
its  State  tickets  in  Connecticut,  California,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  (though  the  Legislature  in 
the  latter  State  is  Republican),  and  secured  a 
minority  in  both  branches  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture. By  the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the 
Union  the  number  of  States  was  increased  to 
thirty-seven.    {See  Conokesb  U.  S.) 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
American  dependencies  of  European  countries 
was  the  consolidation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
under  one  government,  into  the  ^^  Dominion  of 
Canada,"  which,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be 
joined  by  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island^  and  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.    {Se^  Canada.) 

The  following  teble  gives  the  population  of 
the  several  countries  of  America  (according  to 
the  latest  official  census,  where  any  has  been 
taken),  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  population : 


L  Ukdzb  Amxsioaiv  QtOY- 
XB^mzKn. 

Unltod  States  of  America., 
(with  the  late  Buesian 

America) 

Mexico 

Geotral  America 

United  States  of  Ck)lombIa. 

Yencxuela 

Ecuador 

Perm 

Bolivia 

OMli 

Brazil ." 

Argentine  Bepublle 

Paraguay 

Uruguay ^ 

Haytl  and  St  Domingo. . . . 

IL  Ukdzs  Eusopbam 

GOTZBKMEKTS. 

Dominion  of  Canada  (in- 
cluding Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfound- 
landUlMl) 

Other  British  Possoesions.. 

French  Possessions  (18d2).. 

Spanish         **•  

Dutch  •♦  

Swedish        •  

Danish  **  


Total  Pspa- 
lation. 


81,429,891 

j-     70»000 

8,218,080 

8,600,000 

2,794,478 

1,665,000 

1,040.871 

2,600,000 

1,987,862 

2,084,946 

11,780.000 

1,465,000 

1,887,481 

240,965 

900,000 


8,296,706 


1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10,000 

•  •   •  •  ■  ■ 

8,000 
10,000 


1,760,000 
600,000 


1,140,000 
806,912 
1,082,0621        

86,708         86.000 

18,000 

48,     ■ 


fef    wiooo 


Totals 7^S41,002'  27,688,000   44,278,000 


6,200,000 
2,500,000 


1,660^000 

1,040.000 

2,499,000 

1,987,000 

2,070,000 

10,600,000 

1,160,000 

1,887.000 

287,000 

880,060 


1,466,1)00 

150,000 

306,000 

1,082,000 

80,000 

10,000 


At  the  usual  rate  of  increase  in  the  several 
countries  of  America  since  the  last  census,  the 
aggregate  population  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
1867,  would  amount  to  about  eighty  millions, 
of  whom  thirty  million  five  hundred  thousand 
may  he  reckoned  as  Protestants,  and  forty-six 
million  five  hundred  tliousand  and  nine  hundred 
as  Roman  Catholics. 

ANDREW,  John  Albion,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  scholar,  born  in  'Windham, 
Maine,  Mav  31,  1818;  died  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  80,  1867.    He  was  educated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  where 
he  graduated  in  1837,  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  immediately  entered  on  the  study  of 
the  law  in  Boston,  where,  in  1840,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.    Until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  practised  his  profession  in  that  city, 
attaining  special  distinction  in  the  fugitive-slave 
cases  of  Shadrach  Burns  and  Sims,  which  arose 
under  the  Fugitive-Slave  law  of  1850.     From 
the  year  1848  he  was  closely  identified  with  the 
antislavery  party  of  Massachusetts,   but    held 
no  oflice  until  1858,  when  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Boston. 
In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican Convention,  and.  after  voting  for  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  early  ballots,  announced  the 
change  of  the  vote  of  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  to  Mr.  Lincoln.    In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  the  twenty-first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1780,  by  the  largest  popular  vote  ever 
cast  for  any  candidate.    He  was  specially  ener- 
getic in  placing  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  on 
a  war  footing,  in  anticipation  of  the  impending 
conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  se- 
ceded States.   Immediately  upon  the  President's 
proclamation  of  April  15,  1861,  he  dispatched 
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five  regiments  of  infantrj,  a  battalion  of  rifle- 
men,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to  the  defence 
of  the  oapital.  Of  these,  the  Massachusetts 
Sixth  was  the  first  to  tread  Southern  soil,  pass- 
ing ^roogh  New  York  while  the  regiments  of 
that  State  were  mastering,  and  shedding  the  first 
blood  of  the  war  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
where  they  were  assailed  by  the  mob  on  their 
march  throogh  that  city.  Governor  Andrew ^s 
telegraphic  dispatch  to  Mayor  Brown,  praying 
him  to  have  the  bodies  of  the  slain  *^  laid  out, 
preserved  in  icOi  and  tenderly  sent  forward  to 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  of 
MasBachnaetts,"  was  expressive  both  of  the  deep 
humanitj  of  its  author  and  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  Nortiiern  people  to  believe  that  a  terrific 
stmg^e  had  begun,  in  which  rivers  of  blood 
would  flow.  €k>vemor  Andrew  was  equally 
active  in  raising  the  Massachusetts  contingent 
of  three  years'  volunteers,  and  was  laborious  in 
his  efforts  to  aid  every  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  He  was 
four  times  reelected  Governor,  holding  that  po- 
ation  till  January,  1866,  and  was  only  then 
released  from  the  office  by  his  positive  declina- 
tion of  another  renomination,  in  order  to  attend 
to  his  private  business,  as  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
involved  in  holding  the  office  was  more  than 
he  was  able  to  sustain,  and  his  health  was  seri- 
ously afiTected  by  his  arduous  labors.  In  1862 
he  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  the  northern 
Govemora  in  impressing  upon  the  administration 
at  Washington  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 


emancipation  policy,  and  of  accepting  the  ser- 
vices df  colored  troops.  In  September,  1862,  at 
perhaps  the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  he  led  the  way  to  a  meeting  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  Northern  States  at  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  devise  ways  and  means  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment The  address  of  the  Governors  to  the 
people  of  the  North  was  prepared  by  hira. 
The  distinguished  ability  which  shone  out  in  his 
administration  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  many  sterling  qualities  which  were  summed 
up  in  his  character,  his  social  address,  and  the 
charm  of  his  conversational  powers,  which  were 
brilliant,  together  with  his  clear  and  forcible 
style  as  an  orator,  will  ever  remain  impressed 
on  tiie  memories  of  all  who  knew  him.  Soon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  as  Govern- 
or, he  was  tendered  and  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  He  presided 
over  the  first  National  Unitarian  Convention 
(held  in  1865),  and  was  a  leader  of  the  conser- 
vative wing  of  the  denomination,  or  those  who 
believed  with  Channing,  and  the  early  Unitari- 
ans, in  the  supematuralism  of  Ohrist^s  birth 
and  mission,  as  opposed  to  Theodore  Parker  and 
his  discinles 

ANGLIOAN  CHURCHES.  The  following 
table,  taken  fi*om  the  **  Church  Almanac "  for 
1868,  exhibits  the  number  of  clergymen,  par- 
ishes^ communicants,  teachers  and  scholars  of 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  amount  of  missionary 
and  charitable  contributions  for  each  diocese : 


DIOCBSES. 


AUbunft. 

*Ctlifoniia 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

O«org!a 

IlKnois 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

*Kaii%aa 

Kentucky 

Loniaiana , 

Haane 

Maryland 

Haasachaaetts 

Michigan 

Mioneaota 

Miasiasijvpi 

Miasonn. 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

Kcw  Jersey. 

♦New  York 

North  Carolina. . . . . . 

Ohio 

PennsylTania 

Pittabnrg 

Rhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina  .... 

Tenaetaee 

•Texaa , 

Vermont 

Tirginia 

Western  New  York. 
Wisooniin 


ComnnnoiJiTSb 

BUHDAT-SOHOOLS. 

Clergy. 

Farlahes. 

Inerease. 

Present 
number. 

Teach- 
ers, 

Scholars. 

84 

44 

275 

1,980 

188 

1,754 

80 

88 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  « 

■  ■  •  • 

147 

188 

772 

15,022 

1,630 

10,882 

22 

27 

85 

1,847 

808 

2,708 

10 

12 

■  •  •  ■ 

512 

78 

518 

81 

27 

226 

2,224 

194 

1,722 

90 

82 

863 

8,960 

670 

4,898 

81 

29 

204 

1,882 

886 

2,699 

86 

48 

160 

1,460 

262 

2,017 

12 

15 

•  »  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

88 

85 

595 

2,796 

876 

2,767 

42 

48 

658 

1,864 

221 

1,795 

16 

19 

•  •  •  • 

1,527 

176 

1,866 

157 

186 

865 

11,120 

1,114 

8,614 

120 

82 

606 

10,427 

•  •  •  • 

8,670 

68 

78 

•  «  ■  • 

4,890 

662 

6,058 

87 

26 

454 

1,720 

194 

1,688 

28 

44 

•  •  ■  • 

982 

110 

676 

28 

29 

196 

1,856 

221 

1,750 

26 

28 

141 

1,224 

107 

820 

116 

110 

1,148 

8,846 

1,818 

11,143 

407 

828 

•  •  •  « 

88,900 

8,749 

87,494 

50 

68 

881 

2,882 

•  •  •  • 

2,268 

108 

101 

414 

7,686 

1,068 

7,444 

219 

179 

776 

18,180 

2,665 

27,463 

44 

45 

485 

2,629 

859 

3,320 

89 

85 

665 

4,280 

595 

4,512 

62 

72 

■  •  •  ■ 

2,710 

180 

1,260 

85 

24 

498 

1,996 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,680 

21 

29 

•  •  •  • 

950 

102 

■  730 

24 

87 

•  •  •  ■ 

2,260 

•  ■  •  « 

1,888 

112 

172 

456 

6,522 

817 

4,846 

169 

161 

•  •  •  • 

♦14,855 

•1,877 

♦18,117 

68 

44 

821 

8,828 

885 

8,206 

Contrlbntlons  for 

missionary  and 

eburob  purposes. 


$14,199  28 


219,768  89 

88,400  85 

8,938  23 

22,949  41 

111,175  86 

106,675  89 

27,629  06 

66i658'72 

41,794  03 

14,527  69 

127,105  26 

197,566  68 

66,961  55 

45,874  36 

10,616  49 

60,321  40 

11,015  64 

260,457  80 

812,281  38 

12,687  80 

238,481  65 

554,877  47 

130,600  00 

93,972  07 

12,801  66 

46,146  85 

44,828  01 

16,516  17 

45,188  45 

♦808,226  19 

107,829  04 


•  Th«  Mtarhk  iadieatM  that  the  •Utbtloa  ww«  takm  from  tha  CoaTCBtlon  Jonnud  of  1806. 
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who  has  held  an  executive  or  judicial  office  under 
the  State  goyernment,  and  who  afterward  engaged 
in  or  Toluntarily  aided  rebellion  or  secession,  is  dis- 
qualified as  a  voter.  Until  the  decision  of  the  attor- 
nej-ffeneral  is  received  upon  the  subject  of  disquali- 
fication, the  exclusion  of  all  applicants  for  registry 
in  this  class  will  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  most 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  law.  Undoubtedly  the  de- 
cision  of  tne  attomey*^eneral  will  relieve  from  this 
disqualification  many  in  this  class  who  held  only 
minor  offices,  and  who  were  not  included  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  law,  but,  until  that  decision  is  made 
known,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  board  to 
exercise  any  discretion. 

The  organization  of  the  boards  oommenced 
immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  preceding 
memoranda,  and  the  work  of  registration  was 
in  progress  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The 
oath  required  is  given  in  the  act  of  Congress. 
{See  Public  Documents.) 

On  Moy  16th  an  order  was  issned  by  General 
Ord,  calling  the  attention  of  the  post  com- 
manders to  the  great  prevalence  of  borse-st^al- 
tng  in  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and  di- 
recting them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to 
break  it  up,  and  to  turn  over  the  criminals  when 
arrested  to  the  nearest  post  commander  for 
trial.  Subsequently,  on  June  7th,  permission 
was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General 
Ord,  on  the  application  of  the  latter,  to  send  a 
limited  number  of  persons  thns  convicted  by 
military  commission  to  the  Dry  Tortngas  as  a 
place  of  punishment. 

On  June  10th  General  Ord  issued  his  final 
instructions  to  Boards  of  Registration  as  fol- 
lows : 

[Clretilar  of  Tnstraction  to  Boards  of  Beglstration.] 

HXADQVABTXBS  FOCSTH  MlLXTAST  DiBTBIOT  ) 

(M188IB8IPPI  JkSCD  AaKA:«SAS),  >- 

YiOKfiBU^a,  MiBS.,^u)M  lCi|  1667.     ) 

1.  Precinct  books  will  not  be  made  in  duplicate, 
but  the  county  books  will  be.  Precinct  books  will 
be  retained  by  the  board  until  after  the  election,  as 
they  constitute  the  poll-books  of  the  respective  pre- 
cincts. After  the  election  fhey  will  be  forwarded  to 
these  headquarters  under  cover  to  the  assistant  ad- 
jutant-|i;eneral.  The  county  books  will  be  made  by 
transcnpting  from  the  precinct  books  immediately 
after  registration  Hi  the  county  is  closed,  and  both 
copies  will  be  sent  at  once  to  the  assistant  ac^utant- 
general  at  these  headquarters. 

2.  No  charge  is  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  board 
or  any  one  connected  therewith  for  registering  a 
voter  under  any  circumstances.  If  such  charge  nas 
been  made  in  any  case,  or  should  it  hereafter  be 
made,*  the  facts  should  be  at  once  reported  at  these 
headquarters,  that  the  offender  may  be  brought  to 
trial  by  mihtary  commission. 

8.  Tlie  act  of  Congress  requires  that  every  regis- 
tered voter  shall  have  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath 
which  is  printed  at  the  top  of  every  page  of  the  pre- 
cinct registration  books.  Boards  of  Registration  will 
therefore  require  every  one  registered  to  subscribe 
his  name  in  the  column  under  we  heading  "  name,'' 
or,  if  he  cannot  write,  his  name  will  be  entered  in  the 
column  and  his  mark  or  cross  made  and  witnessed 
by  a  member  of  the  board. 

4.  Boards  are  informed  that  the  acts  of  Congress, 
providing  for  the  registration,  are  the  sole  guide  and 
rule  for  their  action.  The  Board  of  Registration  is 
not  empowered  to  decide,  in  doubtful  cases,  upon  the 
question  of  qualification  or  disqualification,  but  is 
required  to  register  and  grant  certificates  of  registra- 
tion to  all  persons  who  take  and  subscribe  the  pre- 
scribed oatb.    In  the  first  instance,  the  applicant 


himself  must  determine,  on  his  own  responsibilitr 
and  at  his  peril,  his  ability  or  disability ;  and,  after- 
ward, the  tribunal  authorized  to  try  those  who  falselj 
take  the  oath,  and  not  the  registrars,  is  the  arbiter 
appointed  to  decide  this  question.  But  the  regis- 
trars are  expected  promptly  to  report  to  these  head- 
quarters, for  investigation  oy  a  military  commission, 
all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  that  any  disqnali* 
fied  person  has  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath. 
When,  therefore,  any  doubt  is  known  to  exist,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  boara  to  exert  every  proper  means  in 
its  power  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of  the  appli- 
cants, who,  also,  should  be  particularly  interrogated 
(the  questions  and  answers  oeing  noted)  respecting 
the  supposed  ground  of  disqualification.  If  therein 
cause  for  believing  that  he  is  disqualified  b^  reason 
of  having  held  oflBce  and  afterward  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion, he  should  be  warned  of  the  penalty  affixed,  bj 
section  6  of  the  supplementary  act,  to  perjury,  and 
that  his  case  will  be  reported  to  the  headquartera  for 
investigation,  and  then  be  asked,  whether  he  ever 
held  any  public  office  ?  If  so,  what  f  where,  and 
when,  and  for  what  period  ?  Whether  in  assuming 
or  exercising  such  office  he  took  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  and  whether 
he  afterward  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  ever  voTontarily  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof.  If  he  insists  upon  his  abilif  j  to 
take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  it  shall  be  adminis- 
tered and  subscribed  to  by  him,  when  the  board  will 
issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  registration.  In  everr 
such  case,  there  will  be  entered  in  the  register  oppo- 
site the  name  of  such  person  the  remark  **  reported 
for  investigation."  and  the  board  will  immeaiatelj 
make  the  report  heretofore  directed  of  all  the  fact's 
to  these  headquarters,  setting  forth  the  ground  and 
evidence  of  such  supposed  disqualifications,  the 
name  of  witnesses,  and  with  as  much  care  as  possi- 
ble the  facts,  dates,  and  place  in  <]^uestion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  report  made  to  district  headquarters,  a 
list  of  persona  so  registered  and  reported  will  b« 
submitted  by  every  board  to  the  officer  detailed  to  in* 
spect  and  supervise  the  registration  in  the  county. 

6.  The  following  officers  in  this  district  are  clearjr 
included  within  the  terms  executive  or  judicial  oc- 
cers  of  any  State,  viz.,  governors,  secretaries  of 
State,  auditors.  State  treasurers,  attorneys-general, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  hi|;h  court  of  ap- 
peals, chancellors,  judges  01  the  circuit  court,  judges 
or  justices  of  the  county  courts,  sheriffs,  coroners, 
and  adjutants-fireneral  and  quarterm asters-general 
who  have  actuallv  exercised  the  duties  and  received 
the  salaries  of  their  offices,  and  mayors  authorized 
to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

6.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  the  registration  of 
all  persons  who  have  not  been  able  to  present  them- 
selves, or  have  been  rejected  by  the  boards  on  ac- 
count of  previous  instructions  to  reject  all  douhtfnl 
cases,  but  who  may  under  the  above  instructions 
take  the  oath  and  register,  each  board  will  meet  at 
the  most  accessible  place  for  all  the  people  in  the 
county  for  at  least  two  days ;  of  which  meeting  ten 
days'  notice  shall  have  been  ^nerally  published,  and 
at  this  meeting  the  registration  of  the  county  will  be 
completed.    By  command  of 

Brevet  Major-Qeneral  ORD. 

John  Ttlxb,  Ist  Lieut.  U.  S.  Infantry,  A.  A.  A.  0«. 

The  fourth  section  of  these  in.structions  wai 
thns  noticed  in  a  letter  from  General  Grant  t<| 
General  Ord: 

WAaBivoT02r,«^ii9ie  SS,  1S67 
Brev€t  Major-General  E.    0.    C.    Ora,  commandi 

Fourth  tUttrid  : 

Genbral  :  A  copy  of  your  final  instructions  to  1 
Board  of  Registration,  of  June  10,  1867,  is  just  ] 
ceived.    I  entirely  dissent  from  the  views  contain 
in  paragraph  four.    Your  views  as  to  the  duties 
registrars  to  register  every  man  who  will  take  the 
quired  oath,  though  they  may  know  the  applic 
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perjures  hunseU;  is  snflteined  by  the  riews  of  the  at-  ment  from  day  to  day,  and  by  sending  for  absent 

tprnej^ncraL  Myopinion  is  that  it  is  the  doty  of  members,  until  a  quorum  may  be  had— to  as- 

the  Board  of  Registration  to  see,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  ^^^^;„   a./v«,   «rvr.  if  ^«,  ^^^i4i,.  ^»^^»  ^^  ♦i^^f 

their  power,  ^no  onanthorizei  person  is  allowed  ^^^^^  C*?™,7?°i^  our  pacific  efforts  to  that 

to  register.    To  secure  this  end  registrars  should  be  ^^^  would  call  forth  rauitary  mterference. ' 

allowed  to  administer  oaths  and  examine  witnesses.  This  communication  was  soon  returned  with 

The  law,  howerer,  makes  district  commanders  their  the  following  indorsement : 

own  interpreters  of  their  power  and  duty  under  it,  n  .Z  -.- a.^  n a  » 

and  in  my  opinion  the  attorney-general  or  myself  ''   LrrrLs  Rook,  Akk.,  July  8, 186T.    | 

can  no  more  than  giTe  our  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  BespectftillT  returned.     In  the  absence  of  other 

of  the  law.   Neittier  can  enforce  his  Tiews  against  inatructions,  the  order  of  Brevet  Major-Oeneral  Ord, 

Jejodgmeutof  those  made  responsible  for  the  fwth-  commanding  Fourth  MiliUry  District,  forbidding  the 

fdl  execution  of  the  law— the  distnct  conjmander.  reassembling  of  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas,  wiU 

Very  respectfuly  your  obedient  serrant,  certainly  be  enforced. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General.  ^y  command  of 

On  June  12th  another  order  was  issued  by  Qj^yL^M^^^'^""^"^  ^'  °'  ^^^™- 

General  Ord,  which  provided  that  all  proceed-  igt  Lieut,  Aci^t.  28th  Inf.,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

ings  for  the  sale  of  Iwids  under  cultivation  or  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^    M^or-General  Ord 

of  the  crops,  stock,  farming  utensils,  or  other  ^^  j^j    29th,  stating,  that  as  the  Federal  Con- 

matemlsnsed  m  tilling  such  lands,  in  pursuance  ^^  provided  by  special  law  for  the  organ- 

of  any  execution,  wn^  or  order  of  sale,  issued  ?  ^^^„  ^^  'g^^j^  governments  on  the  basis  of 

m  cases  where  the  debt  or  other  cause  of  cml  gaffi-age  without  regard  to  color,  and  had  also 

action  was  contracted  or  accrued  pnor  to  the  provided  for  the  removal  of  all  officers  who  in 

1st  of  January  1866,  should  be  stayed  and  su*.  ^    ^^^^^^  ^  1,^  thwart  or  obstruct  the  eie- 

Med jmtd  after  the  80^  of  December,  186T.  ^^^^j,  ^f  thislaw,  and  the  duty  of  administering 

This  order  was  to  take  effect  in  Arkansas  from  ^^^  j^^g  in  tl^la  miUtory  district  had  devolved 

and  after  the  30th  of  June,  1867.  ^^^  himself,  all  Stote  and  municipal  officers, 

A  ^wu^^'^r  "^^.^^"^^  on  the  18th,  ^f  whatsoever  degree  or  kind,  were  thereby 

stating  that  the  above  order  was  not  intended  ^^^^^  ^hat  anylttempts  to  lender  nugatory 

to  apply  to  wnts  or  process   issued  by  the  the  action  of  Congress,  designed  to  promote  the 

United  Stotes  conrte,  nor  construed  as  directing  ^^^^  government  of  the  States  lately  engaged 

any  interference  with  the  proceecbngs  of  those  j^  the  war,  by  speeches  or  demonstration/ at 

^A  T  «/*^i.  ^1-  T»  .J  i.  .  J  Ai  1-  public  meetings,  in  opposition  ttiereto,  would 
On  June  20th  the  President  issued  through  ^^  ^^^^  ^  and  sufficient  cause  fir  their 
the  War  Department,  a  series  of  instructions  g^inmary  removal  from  office.  Tlie  same  pro- 
reUUve  to  the  meaning  of  theaotrf  of  Congress  hibition  in  regard  to  speeches  and  demonstra- 
relating  to  reconstruction.  This  was  done  in  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  meetings  would  be  strictly  ap- 
compbanoe  with  the  request  of  several  distnct  ^^  ^o  all  officers  holding  appointments  from 
commamlere.  (5^?«  United  Stato.)  ^3  headquarters,  and  existing  orders  prohlbit- 
On  the  8th  of  July,  the  day  to  which  the  ^  ^^^  interference  of  officers  of  the  Army  in 
I^gislatnre  of  the  Stete  had  aci|ourned  the  elSjtions  would  be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  dis- 
members of  the  two  Houses  present  m  Little  ^^^ 

Rock  met  informally,  in  order  to  avoid  unne-  j;^,    ^^  ^y^^  morning  of  August  8th  a  body 

(^ary  conflict  with  the  mihtary  autiionty,  and  ^f  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^  Federal  soldiers,  under  the 

gntaoommumcahon  to  Bngadier-General  C.  command  of  Captain  George  S.  Peirce,  forcibly 

?r'\'^T2''^'"^*?'^^4^i!'''^w'5*?w'  entered  the  office  of  the  GonstitutianalJEagli, 

onthesabject  of  a  session     They  stated  that,  published  at  Camden,  and  carried  off  anTde- 

^nb^quent  to  the  order  of  General  Ord  forbid-  ^^^^^  ^^^  material  of  the  office.    The  mayor 

^^mg  the  Legislature  to  assemble,  the  Attorney-  ^^  ^^e  city  addressed  a  note  to  the  commanding 

(leneral  of  the  United  States  had  published  an  ^^^^  ^^\^^  ^  Colonel  0.  C.  Gilbert,  for  in- 

opinion  declarmg  that  m Jitwy  officers  were  not  formation  relative  to  the  actions  of  the  soldiers, 

authorized  to  vacate  civil  officers,  except  upon  j.^^  ^^^^^^    ^    l^^ter,  replied,  saying  "that 

.nidand  conviction  of  occupants;  andthatthey  ^^^             unnecessarily  eiasperated  the  sol- 

Jteired  to  know  whether  the  assemblmg  of  the  ^j^^,,^  j^  reporting  the  affair  to  General  Ord, 

U^atnre  would  be  prevented  6y  him  as  mil-  ^^^  ^^       Colonel  Gilbert,  said : 

iiary  commander  of  the  State,  should  its  mem-  _.          '        ,  .,            i-     *  j       •    x  *u 

Ur^  .«f.^»«.  1.^  ^^««>^«^  ««»Iw]:,.»  4.^  «^:,v«-«  The  ceDSures  of  the  press  directed  against  the  ser- 

t-er?  attempt  to  convene  .acoopding  to  adjourn-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^         ,^  „*;    ^  enduredf  but  General 

aent.     They  further  said:    "There  is  much  Ordand  the  military  force  detaUed  to  perform  his 

uniinished  business,  materiaUy  affecting  the  in-  duties  are  not  the  servants  of  the  people  of  Arkansas, 

tcrests  of  citizens,  which  they  deem  it  their  duty  but  rather  their  masters,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  a  great 

to  complete.    They  do  not  desire  any  conflict  ?»«««  °^  impertinence  for  a  newspaner  in  this  State 

ir.™.^,          •*!        .?.*         ^             «  »  J  w      ^"»  tQ  comment  upon  the  mihtary  under  any  circum- 

l^owcver,  with  mihtaiy  force,  nor  any  breach  ^t^^ces  whatever.    As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 

or  Uie  peace;  masmuch  as  the  Legislatore  is  a  paper  in  relation  to  the  military,  please  see  a  copy 

iA«re  civil  body,  with  no  powers  of  resistance,  of  the  20th  of  July.    Such  paragraphs  have  been  of 

Hence,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable,  in  behalf  freqnen*  occurrence,  and  have  been  entirely  unpro- 

3f  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives—  JJ^^ItJj.""^  *^'°»  '°  ^^^  ^''''^''^*  °'  *^*  *^**°P*  *" 

^liich  branches  respectively  of  the  General  As-  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Kmbly  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  alive  by  adjourn-  C.  €.  GILBERT. 
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General  Ord  immediately  returned  the  fol-  *od  proi>er  adminisintion  of  this  act  and  the  acts  to 

lowinir  reply :  whicn  it  is  Bupplementary ;  and,  in  consequence,  mh- 

„                     „           „             ^            .  district  and  post  commandeTs  and  supenrison  of 

"^^tSS^^^^^^St^A^"^^  I  registration  are  required  to  report  in  detail  all  of- 

Vi«8BUM.  Mnis!;  SeptemberX'im,     )  ^««»ceB  of  the  nature  thus  described,  committed  by 

Q>L  a  a  Gilbert,  Chmi^anding  Camden^ Ariantat :  R?"J"?  »"*?««*  ^  removal  under  the  projisioM  of 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo,  in  which  you  ™  different  laws  above  reterred  to,  in  order  that  if 

attempt  to  justify  the  act  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  who,  *^5  reports  are  subsUntiated  the  laws  may  be  duly 

misled  by  an  officer,  forcibly  entered  a  citizen's  house  ®"f?"?°*  ,  ..^.      ^    ^,              .     ^.       .  ^     .. 

and  destroyed  his  property,  is  received.    You  will  ?•  In  addition  to  the  examination  into  the  antj^ 

please  explain  why  this  act  was  not  prevented  by  cedents  of  any  doubtful  person  presenUDc  himself 

vou  as  post  commander,  and  if  the  requirements  of  fji^  regMtretion  already  directed  m  the  cire^ars  from 

the  82d  Article  of  War  have  been  complied  with.  ^^J"®  headquarters,  sections  6  and  6  of  the  aboTj 

.Your  assertion  that  the  miliUry  forces  are  not  the  "^w™  to  sup^ementa^  act,  makes  it  the  dutr  of 

servants  of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  but  rather  their  each  Board  of  ^Registratfon  to  exercise  a  slill  closer 

masters,  is  unjust,  both  to  the  people  and  military,  jcrutiny  respec^tmg  the  qualifications  of  apphcants 

and  unfounded  in  fact.    The  mOiUVy  foroes  are  thi  ^^^  regiBtoy.    The  boards  will^  therefore,  m  fiitw, 

servants  of  the  laws,  and  the  laws  are  for  the  benefit  ^®  'J^^i**??*.^^  ^^  ™?^®  5*""*??**  '"i^'.S"v  ^^ 

of  the  people.    Section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  "^P^^  ^j'i^'*  *j!«y  ^*^«  ab^ady  performed  will  be  re- 

the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  Stotes  ^ise^  »*  the  time  and  inthe  manner  hereafter  di- 

makes  it  the  dutv  of  the  miHtary  *'  to  protect  all  per-  jested,  so  as  to  conform  strictly  to  the  provisions  of 

sons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  sup-  ?,?*  mu 't    «j     *  n     •  *«-*•         -n        *i          j 

press  insurrection,  disorder,  and  violenc^  and  to  ^^\  ^J  Boards  of  BegistraUon  will  continue  tnd 

punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of  the  complete  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  them 

public  peace."  etc.     So  that,  instead  of  presuming  Z^^^u''\  >°*«™P*»^°»  governing^  themselves  stnctlv 

to  violite  those  laws  to  giiitify  private  revenge,  \y  **»«  instructions  heretofore  given,  and  such  modi- 

troops  are  nlaced  in  Arkansas  to  insure  their  exe?ul  fifjt»ons  as  have  been  made  by  more  recent  laws  and 

tion,  equally  upon  and  for  the  benefit  of  all.  orders.    And  they  wUl  keep  hsts  of  the  persons  ap- 

The  assumption  that  a  party  of  soldiers  could,  at  P^^rmg  for  wd  insisUng  upon  registry,  whom  they 

their  own  option,  foroibly  destroy  a  citizen's  prop-  ^P^  "  disquaUfled  j   but  no  pwson,  conccnuM 

erty,  and  commit  a  gross  violation  of  the  public  jj<>™  ¥^\f  are  entertained^  will  be  .regijterc<f 

peace,  would  not  be  tolerated  under  a  "  Napoleon."  Jh®  registration  wiU  be  regarded  as  finished  wheo 

In   every  case  where    citizens   or   soldiers   are  t"^©  copies  or  county  boots  have  been  completed ; 

wronged,    the   laws   of  Congress   now  provide  a  immediately  after  which,  one  copy  will  be  bronght 


.-^m.  m^.>,  x^vuaco     »v*.     »Mv>  protection    v»    «vovnu    uicm-  .,,                  •-     aU        U 

hers,  with  authority  vested  in  district  commanders  with  precinct  books, 

to  execute  their  judgments,  and  in  no  case  has  the  ^.  ^^'  .^^^  *?*«  completion  of  the  registry,  doe  no- 

district  commander  failed  to  protect  the  officers  and  ?i®  ^"  ^«  K'^S'^  ""^  *^•  time  when  the  efecUon  will 

soldiers  under  his  command  ffom  outrage,  when  en-  **.^J  P^*®®^  and  specific  instructions  wiU  be  gfreD 

gaged  in  their  legitunate  duties.  f*^  5««"^  ^  S^""  ™^°'>«J  ^^  ?^,^^^.«  **  J  ^'W^^ 

A  prompt  reply  is  requested  to  this.  K«?  ^*y3  previous  to  the  day  of  election,  each\>oard 

I  i2m,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  J""  ?*«f*  "  is  prescnbed  m  the  seventh  section  of 

'       ^       ^                   E  0  C  ORD  ^^^  ^'^^  supplementary  act,  at  the  county-seat  or 

Brevet  MajorOeierkl  Comminding.  ?>^«r ."«"  prominent  locidity,  and  wiU  ^enjon- 

*                                /.•  tmue  in  session  during  five  days,  to  revise  the  b<x)K4 


trial 

sembled  at  Oamden.    The  sentence  of  the  court  po^ed  for  investigation,"  and  of  all  others  whom  the 

as  approved  was  in  these  words:  "And  Sk  t^^^^;^:\^\:i^^''^y^^^,^ 

court  does,  therefore,  sentence  the  said  Brevet  names  may  be  added  to  the  registers  in  the  proper 

M^jor  George  S.  Peirce,  captain  Twenty-eighth  manner,  and  separate  lists  of  the  names  so  registered 

United  States  Infantry,  to  forfeit  his  monthly  «»d  those  erased  from  the  registers  will  be  prepared 

pay  for  one  year,  and  to  be  degraded  in  rank,  f.'*?  forwarded  to  these  headquarters,  as  were  the 

o^  «i.Af  i,A  <,v<»ii  \»»./»  K?a  •^^^^•x^^r.A  ^^  +uJ:  lists  of  those  who  were  refused  registration  and  who 

so  that  he  shall  have  his  name  placed  on  the  demanded  that  fact  to  be  recorded: 
list  of  captains  of  mfantry,  and  shall  take  rank        The  corrected  county  and  precinct  books  will,  after 

next  after  the  fifty  captains  now  ne±t  below  the  revision,  be  retained   by  the  regristrars  until 

him  in  rank,  and  to  be  reprimanded  in  ireneral  needed  for  the  election.  ^,  .     ^         ,  ^^^ 

orders."  By  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  OBD. 

A  further  circular  relative  to  the  registration  '    ^  Aisis^tSnUnspertoMJeSeral  U.  S.  Armv. 

of  voters,  and  subsequent  proceedings,  was  is-        rm     «,  .  •,        -a         *  *i,^  +:        &     ^ 

sued  on  August  SthTis  follows :  ,  ^he  31st  day  of  August  was  the  time  fbinl 

r  -i  for  the  registration  to  close ;  but  an  extension  ot 

LCIBCDLAR.J  ^^^  ^^  given  in  all  necessary  cases.    Various 

decisions  were  rendered  by  the  local  lx>aras  re- 
specting persons  entitled  to  registration.     lu 

I.  Section  4,  of  the  supplementary  Act  of 'Con-  Little  Rock,  the  board  held  that  imlit^^^ 

gress  relating  to  reconstruction,  published  in  general  <lep«ty  sheriffs,  deputy  clerks,  postmasters,  or 

orders  No.  ^1,  current  series,  from  the  adjutant-gen-  mayors  and  aldermen  of  corporate  towns.,  who 

eral's  office,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commanders  afterward  engaged   in  the  Confederate  cause, 

of  the  military  districts,  created  in  connection  with  ^^re  excluded.     In  Independence  oountv  over- 

States,  or  who  use  their  official  influence  in  any  man-        Another  circular  was  addreased  to  supervisors, 

ner  to  hinder,  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct  the  due  inspectors,  and  boards  of  registry,  on  August 


HsAnqviBTKas  Fovbth  Mtlitabt  Distbict   ' 
(Missiasirn  akd  Axkaxsab), 
Offick  of  CJrvii.  Affairs, 
YiOKBBUKO,  Miss.,  AuguH  6,  1867. 
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Utb,  directiiig  them  to  obtain  and  fdrnisb  the 
names  of  saitable  persons' to  act  as  judges  and 
clerlo  of  the  election  for  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  the  convention. 

On  September  6th  a  general  order  was  is- 
sa<Kl,  directing  that  whenever  any  person  was 
indicted  for  a  criminal  offence  in  the  State 
courts,  who  shonld  produce  the  affidavits  of  two 
credible  witnesses  that  he  was  in  the  Federal 
service,  or  loyally  adhered  to  it,  withholding  as 
&r  as  possible  all  aid  and  comfort  to  their  ene- 
emies,  and  the  accused  should  make  oath  that 
owing  to  these  circumstances  he  has  reason  to 
to  fear  that  he  will  not  receive  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial,  the  ooort  shonld  suspend  all  further 
proceedings  and  send  the  papers-  to  headquar- 
ters, with  a  view  to  a  trial  by  military  commis- 
sion. All  persons  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-laws  were  notified  that,  as  the 
freed  people  sustained  their  share  of  taxation, 
no  denial  to  them  of  the  benefits  of  those  laws 
would  he  tolerated. 

Another  order,  of  S^tember  9th,  prohibited 
the  assembling  of  armed  organizations  or  bod- 
ies of  dtizens  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
All  officers  were  eigoined  to  use  all  means  at 
thoir  disposal  to  cause  the  enforcement  of  this 
order. 

A  further  order,  issued  September  10th,  re- 
quired all  persons  in  the  State,  who  subsequent- 
\y  to  April  9,  1865,  exiled  themselves  from  any 
of  the  Southern  States,  but  had  since  returned, 
to  report  to  headouarters  personaUy,  or  by  let- 
ter, in  order  to  take  the  parole  oath. 

Another  order,  of  September  27th,  directed 
the  election  for  delegates  to  the  convention  to 
commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November, 
and  to  continue  until  completed,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  manner: 

Each  registrar  takes  one>third  of  the  namber  of 
precincU  in  his  county,  and,  with  a  jadge  and  clerk 
of  election  appointed  by  himself,  commences  on  the 
first  Toesday  of  November,  and  holds  election  in 
uth  of  his  precincts  on  consecutive  days,  when 
practicable,  one  day  at  each  precincL  Three  pre- 
cioc*4  of  each  county  will  thus  be  voted  each  day 
until  all  ore  voted. 

The  number  of  delegates  as  apportioned  to  the 
<Hfitrent  counties  of  the  State,  was  seventy-five. 

The  views  of  the  whites  on  registration  were 
thoQ  expressed  at  this  time  by  one  of  the  most 
mfloential  papers  of  the  State : 

^  The  opportunity  for  registering  shonld  not  be  aU 
-'^ved  to  escape  unimproved.  Surely  every  one  can 
■v^ire  one  dav,  if  that  much  time  is  reqnireid,  to  per- 
f-m  a  Bscred  doty  he  owes  to  hie  family  and  the 
oboiDaoitj  in  which  he  lives. 

Hverr  one  who  haa  freedmen  qualLSed  to  vote 
^der  the  recoDstmction  acts,  in  his  employ,  or  who 
i^*  MT  influence  with  them,  shonld  see  to  it  that 
^^7  obtain  their  certificates  of  registration.  The 
pTiTil^  ef  Toting  has  been  given  them  by  Congress, 
utd  thef  should  be  mode  acquainted  with  the  fact» 
ud  ita  Dsture  explained  to  them,  that  they  make  a 
proper  use  of  it 

The  following  is  the  number  of  voters  regis- 
^^  in  the  State  up  to  the  time  the  revision 
^  the  registry  lists  commenced : 


COUNTOES. 


Arkansas .... 

Ashley. 

Bradley 

Benton 

Carroll 

Conway 

Crawford .... 

Calhoun 

Chicot 

Craighead  . . . 

Clark 

Cross 

Columbia .... 
Crittenden . . . 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Hot  Sprine. . 
HempateaflU.. 

Izard 

Independence 

Jefferson 

Jobnaon 

Jackson 

Lawrence.... 
Lafayette .... 
Little  Biver.. 

Madison 

Marion 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 
Mississippi... 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

PhilUps 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Randolph.... 
St.  Francis. . . 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian.... 

Sevier 

Union 

Van  Buren. . . 
Washington. . 

White 

Woodruff. . . . 
Yell. 

Total.. 


Wbit«8. 

BlaokB. 

405 

1,080 

710 

604 

908 

868 

998 

11 

767 

•  • 

984 

146 

746 

148 

422 

184 

268 

894 

628 

42 

1,112 

464 

415 

184 

1,818 

740 

245 

605 

668 

887 

281 

592 

1,079 

677 

740 

107 

297 

9 

922 

6 

728 

102 

1,807 

1,195 

768 

81 

1,465 

140 

1,048 

2,788 

682 

78 

849 

288 

971 

48 

688 

962 

827 

426 

709 

10 

882 

9 

525 

651 

491 

27 

292 

198 

425 

1 

1,084 

870 

295 

28 

955 

2,681 

771 

94 

1,071 

612 

1,494 

2,402 

489 

76 

172 

89 

892. 

1 

848 

69 

664 

464 

712 

42 

657 

17 

674 

1 

1,012 

208 

567 

261 

922 

798 

746 

148 

1,884 

84 

1,279 

155 

678 

854 

881 

181 

48,170 

28,146 

1,628 

1,814 

1,276 

1,009 

767 

1,080 

894 

606 

1,162 

665 

1,576 

599 

2,058 

750 

1,006 

828 

1,656 

847 

806 

927 

825 

2,502 

794 

1,695 

8,786 

765 

1,182 

1,014 

1,545 

758 

719 

891 

1,076 

618 

486 

426 

1,964 

818 

8,686 

865 

1,688 

8,896 

565 

211 

898 

907 

1,028 

754 

674 

676 

1,216 

828 

1,720 

894 

1,918 

1,484 

1,027 

962 

66,816 


On  September  26th  an  order  for  an  election 
was  issued  by  General  Ord,  as  follows : 

General  Orden,  No,  81. 

Hbadquabtsrs  Fousth  Military  Dibtbiot  1 

(mlbsisstppz  akd  askanbas),  ! 

Offics  or  Civn.  Aftaibs.  [ 

YioKSBURo,  MnSi,  September  26, 1867.  J 

1.  The  registration  of  the  legal  voters  in  this  mili- 
tary district  having  been  completed,  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Cong^ss  entitled 
*'AnAct  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  sovem- 
ment  of  the  rebel  States^"  and  the  Acts  supplement- 
ary thereto,  an  election  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  held 
in  the  States  composinff  the  same,  commencing 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Ifovember  next,  and  con- 
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tinaing  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  until  completed,  to 
determine  whether  conrentions  shall  be  held,  "for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  constitutions  and  ciyil 
fl^oyemments  for  the  States  loyal  to  the  Union/'  and, 
in  case  a  majority  of  the  yotes  cast  are  in  fayor 
thereof,  for  delegates  thereto. 
2.  In  order  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  ex- 

Eression  of  the  yoice  of  the  people,  the  election  will 
e  held  at  each  precinct  of  eyerjr  county  of  the 
States,  in  the  district,  and — as  required  by  law — un- 
der the  Buneryision  of  the  countjr  Boards  of  Regis- 
tration. The  method  of  conducting  the  election  in 
each  county  will  boas  follows:  Immediately  upon 
receipt  of  this  order  each  board  of  registrars  will 
meet — divide  the  whole  number  of  election  precincts 
of  their  respectiye  counties  into  three  portions  as 
nearly  equal  in  number  as  possible,  and  assign  one 
of  the  shares  thus  made  to  each  registrar,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
election  therein.  Thereupon  each  registrar  will 
appoint  a  judf^e  and  clerk  of  election,  who,  with  him- 
self, will  constitute  the  "  commissioners  of  election," 
for  all  the  precincts  of  his  district.  Each  registrar 
will  provide  himself  with  a  ballot-box.  with  lock  and 
key,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  tne  votes  of  all 
the  registered  voters  in  his  largest  precinct.  Each 
registrar  will  give  full  and  timdy  notice  throughout 
his  district,  of  the  day  of  election  in  each  precinct, 
so  that  he,  with  his  judge  and  clerk,  can  proceed 
from  precinct  to  precinct  of  his  district,  and  hold 
election  on  consecutive  days — ^when  the  distance  be- 
tween precincts  will  permit^with  a  view  to  the  early 
completion  of  the  voting.  The  election  will  be  by 
ballot,  and  will  be  conducted  in  all  details,  not  herein 
prescribed,  according  to  the  customs  heretofore  in 
use  in  respective  States.  Each  ballot  will  have  writ- 
ten or  printed  upon  it,  "For  a  Convention,"  or 
**  Against  a  Convention,"  and  in  addition  the  eorreet 
name  (or  names)  of  the  delegate  ^or  delegates)  voted 
for.  Each  votei^  in  offering  his  oallot,  must  exhibit 
his  certificate  of  registry,  across  the  face  of  which 
the  clerk  of  election  will  write  his  name  in  red  ink, 
to  indicate  that  a  vote  has  been  cast  upon  that  cer- 
tificate— at  the  same  time  the  registrar  will  check  oft* 
the  voter's  name  on  the  precinct  book,  serving  as 
the  "poll  book."  The  polls  will  be  opened  at  10 
o'clocK  A.  M.,  at  each  precinct,  and  will  oe  kept  con- 
tinuously open  until  sunset,  at  which  time  the  polls 
will  be  closed^  the  ballot-box  opened,  votes  counted 
by  the  commissioners,  and  a  written  return  thereof, 
under  oath  of  the  commissioners,  immediately  made 
to  these  headquarters,  in  duplicate.  The  votes  cast 
will  then  be  securely  enclosed  and  forwarded  by 
mail  to  the  assistant  adjutant-general  at  these  heaa- 
quarters.  with  a  letter  of  transmittal,  setting  forth 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for,  and  the  number  against 
the  convention,  which  letter  will  be  witnessed  oy  the 
deputy  sheriff  present,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
(]uirements  of  oaragraph  6  of  this  order.  (Special 
instructions  will  be  given  hereafter  with  regard  to 
the  voting  of  some  of  the  more  populous  precincts, 
in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  the  entire  vote 
by  the  above  method  in  one  day.) 

8.  Judges  and  clerks  of  election  will  be  selected 
by  registrars,  preferably  from  among  the  residents  of 
their  respective  districts,  but  if  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained therein  competent  and  qualified  under  the 
law,  then  from  among  the  residents  of  the  county, 
and  if  not  attainable  in  the  county,  then  from  the 
State  at  large ;  they  are  required  to  take  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  July  2^  1862,  wnich  oath  may  be  admin- 
isteml  by  the  registrar.  The  oaths,  properly  sub- 
scribed, will  be  forwarded  immediately  for  file  in  the 
office  of  the  assistant  adjutant-general  at  these 
headquarters. 

The  pay  of  these  officers    will   be   six  dollars 

f>er  diem,  for  each  day  actually  employed  on  their 
egitimate  duty,  and  their  actual  expense  of  trans- 
portation within  their  district  will  be  reimbursed. 


4.  Commencingfourteen  days  before  the  election, 
Boards  of  Registrars  will,  after  having  given  reafiona- 
ble  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  thereof,  reTise. 
for  a  period  of  five  days,  the  registration  lists,  and, 
upon  being  satisfied  that  any  person  not  entitled 
thereto  has  been  registered,  will  strike  the  name  of 
such  person  from  the  lists,  and  such  person  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  vote.  The  boards  will  also,  during  the 
same  period,  add  to  the  registry  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  at  that  time  possess  the  quidificstioDs 
required  by  law,  and  who  have  not  been  alreadj 
registered.  All  changes  made  in  the  lists  of  regis- 
tered voters  will  be  immediately  reported  to  Iheie 
headquarters. 

6.  The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  made  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  ballot  at  the  various  election  precincU 
in  his  county.  To  this  end  he  will  appoint  a  depntT 
— who  shall  be  4uly  qualfied  under  tne  laws  or  his 
State — for  each  precinct  in  the  county,  who  will  be 
required  to  be  present  at  the  place  of  voting  durisz 
the  whole  time  the  election  is  being  held.  The  said 
deputies  will  promptly  and  fully  obey  every  demand, 
mode  npon  their  official  services  by  the  commission- 
ers of  election,  in  furtherance  of  good  order  dario; 
the  election,  under  penaltj^  of  immediate  arrest  and 
trial  by  military  commission.  Sheriffs,  in  makini; 
their  appointments,  will  exercise  great  care  to  select 
men  whom  they  know  to  be  in  every  way  able  to 
serve.  The  persons  thus  selected  are  required  to 
accept;  no  excuse  will  be  taken  for  failare  lo 
serve. 

6.  As  an  additional  measure  for  securing  tbe 
purity  of  the  election,  such  registrar,  jndge,  and 
clerk,  is  hereby  clothed  with  all  the  functions  of  a 
civil  executive  officer,  is  empowered  to  make  arrests, 
and  authorized  to  penorm  all  duties  appertaining  to 
such  officers  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  during  the 
days  of  election. 

7.  At  every  precinct  during  the  election,  all  public 
bar-rooms,  saloons  or  other  pTaces  at  which  intoxicat' 
ing  or  malt-liquor  is  sold  at  retail  will  be  closed  from 
5  o'clock  A.  v.  until  10  o'clock  p.  m.    Should  any 
infraction  of  this  order  in  this  respect  come  to  th« 
knowledge  of  the  commissioners  of  election,  or  the 
deputy  sheriff  in  attendance,  they  will  immediately 
cause  the  arrest  of  the  offending  party,  or  parties, 
and  the  closing  of  his  or  their  place   of  basinefs. 
All  parties  so  arrested  will  be  placed  under  bonds.  < 
of  not   less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  appear' 
for  trial  when  required  br  proper  authority,  or,  ia 
case  of  failure  to  give  tne  required  bond,  will  be 
held  in  arrest  to  await  the  action  of  the  general  codh: 
manding.  j 

8.  Should  violence  or  fivud  be  perpetrated  at  tbel 
election  in  any  precinct,  the  general  commandins 
will  exercise  to  the  frillest  extent  the  power  vcstef 
in  him  for  the  prompt  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
the  election  wiU  be  held  over  again  under  the  pro> 
taction  of  United  States  troops. 

9.  No  registrar,  judge,  or  clerk  will  be  permitted  to 
become  a  candidate  for  office  at  the  election  fo( 
which  he  serves  as  commissioner. 

10.  When  the  election  returns  are  received 
all  the  counties,  the  result  of  the  election  will 
made  known,  and  in  case  the  majority  of  the  le 
votes  cast  are  in  favor  of  a  convention,  the  names 
the  delegates  elected  thereto  will  be  officiallTjL. 
nounced,  and  further  orders  published  assemblin 
the  convention.  ] 

By  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  ORD. 
0.  D.  Ghxbnb,  Assistant  Adjutant  Oeneral 

I 

An  order  of  September  18th  stated  that  tbj 

oath   required  of  members  of  the  convention 

would  bo  the  same  as  that  required  by  regis 

trars. 

On  November  Btli  the  following  order  wi 
issued :  | 
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'^^S^BoctADJ'iKwOTJw^TiSOT  **  [  .  Another  order  established  boards  of  arbitra- 

TT        a '          »7-     \    L  HO-,  tion  to  adiast  the  claim  of  laborers  and  others 

(^CTem.'  a  ff.  Smith,  Commanding :  iipon  the  crop  of  the  year  in  any  localities. 

Send  me  the  name  ornames  of  any  official  or  other  Another  order  informed  the  collectors   of 

person  who  has  been  or  may  make  inflammatory  revenue  for  the  year  1867,  "that  ther  would 

speech^  to  freedmen,  or  endanger  the  public  peace  y^^  required  to  make  returns  in  accordance  with 

bj  exciting  one  class  or  color  against  another.    Con-  ^  ^    ^  r          i.     j         «.        •             •  i 

salt  commanding  and  other  officers  for  facts,  and  ^T^^^^  ^^^^  headquarters  in  special  cases,  or 

pnbUsh  this  telegram.    I  desire  to  make  prompt  ar-  they  would  be  immediately  proceeded  agamst. 

rests  and  trial  ofsuch  offenders.  And  if  the  State  courts  failed  to  take  cognizance 

Time  and  place  of  offence,  and  name  of  witnesses,  of  such  offences,  they  would  be  tried  by  mili- 

t°0%"oZrB^^J^^6.n.^t,^Lniing.  ^'^  oomrnission.    No  farther  time  would  be 

^                                 "  given  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  for  settlement 

The  result  of  the  election  was  in  favor  of  a  of  revenue  by  the  collectors,  than  that  pre- 

convention,  but  the  votes  showed  that  only  scribed  by  law." 

about  tiro-thirds  of  the  registered  voters  had  Another  order  forbade  all  persons,  not  in  the 
gone  to  the  polls.  The  minority  for  the  con-  Federal  military  service,  and  not  properly  en- 
ventioD  was  about  14,000.  Nearly  all  the  dele-  gaged  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  from  carry- 
gates  elected  to  the  conventien  were  Radicals,  ing  concealed  weapons,  under  a  penalty  of  a 

On  December  2d,  a  public  meeting  was  held  forfeiture  of  the  weapons  and  of  being  tried 

in  Little  Rock  *^  to  initiate  a  united  movement  and  punished  by  military  commission,  for  dis- 

on  the  part  of  the  white  people  of  the  State  turbing  the  public  peace.     Justices  of  peace, 

sgainst  negro  supremacy,  and  to  preserve  the  ma^strates,  and  sheriffs  were  authorized  and 

principles  of  the  national  Constitution  by  co-  directed  to  execute  the  order,  so  far  as  to  ar- 

operation  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  rest  and  confine  the   offenders  and  seize  the 

Cnion."    A   State    Central    Committee   was  weapons.    It  was  supposed  this  was  prompted 

fonned,  who  subsequently  issued  an  address  to  by  the  knowledge  that  the  freedmen  were  all 

the  people,  in  which  they  said :     "  That  a  very  armed  throughout  the  district.            . 

large  majority  of  the  registered  voters  of  the  Another  order  was  issued,  on  December  12th, 

State  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  consti-  directing  that  whenever  a  citizen  was  arrested 

tation  which  confers  the    elective   franchise  by  the  military  authorities,  he  sliould  be  fur- 

npon  a  class  of  persons  who  have  just  emerged  nished  with  a  copy  of  the  chai'ges  against  him, 

from  slavery,  and  are  in  every  respect  uniit  to  prior  to  his  arraignment  for  trial ;  and  further, 

bd  intrusted  with  so  high  a  privilege,  and  the  that  writs  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  United 

practical  operation  of  which  wonld  have  the  States  courts  should  in  sdl  cases  be  obeyed  and 

effect  to  give  the  control  of  the  State  govern-  respected. 

menttothat  class,  no  truthful  man  will  deny.  In  December  a  petition  was  addressed   to 

That  such  majority  will  vote  against  a  consti-  General  Ord  by  the  grand  jury,  judicial  offi- 

tatioQ  embracing  a  provision  of  that  kind,  if  cers,  and  citizens  of  Chicot  county,  asking  for 

thej  vote  at  all,  is  equally  certain.     That  the  his  protection.      The  petition   stated  as  fol- 

people  of  this  whole  country — ^those   whose  lows: 

fathers  established  the  Government  and  have  That  the  colored  popnlation  of  said  county  is 

made  the  American  name  respectable  and  re-  largely  disproportioned  to  the  white  population, 

spected   everywhere — ^have    determined    that  constituting  nine-tenths  of  the  whole;  that  the  re- 

thia  shall  be  a  white  man's  government,  wiU  8«it  of  the  present  year's  operations  is  the  failure  of 

fiot  be  questioned.     In  view  of  the  astonishing  the  freedmen  to  make  provisions  to  feed  them  and 

,^«u,ll*»T.               A    1     i.«         •      :t'af      -.*  their  families  until  the  first  of  January  next,  and 

rtsnlU  of  the  recent  elections  in  different  por-  the  utter  ruin  of  the  planting  interestinot  one  in 

tions  of  the   Union,  the  voices  of  the  Demo-  ten  ofourplanterswill  be  able  again  to  renew  plant- 

cratic  and  Conservative  masses  of  the  North  ing  as  formerly,  and  cannot  feed   or  employ  the 

call  npon  us  now  to  assist  in  defeating  the  at-  freedmen  and  their  families  now  depending  upon 

tempt  of  radicalUm  to  destroy  o^r  old  consti-  *Sfo%'S™'Xu1iha  fouX  -  ^^^ 

tutional  government  and  set  up  in  its  place  one  i^g  upon  our  stock,  and  the  agent  of  the  Preedmen's 

in  which   others  than  white  men  shall  have  Bureau  is  unable  to  prerent  their  depredations,  and 

the  controlling  influence.     "We  must  heartily  by  the  first  of  February  we  believe  they  will  nearly 

respond  to  that  call."     The  result  of  this  move-  ^^^\  consumed  aU  of  our  stock,  unless  some  means 

r.eat  was  not  manifested  until  the  next  year.  ^^^o'u^t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

vn  December    5th   General  Urd  issued  an-  tween  the  races  is  apprehended  as  the  result  of 

other  order,  stating  that  the  question  for  a  con-  their  depredations  on  stock  and  other  property,  a 

ventionhad  received  a  minority  of  votes;  and  contingency  which  your  petitioners  most  earnestly 

that  such  convention  would  be  held  at  Little  desire  to  a,void. 

Pa«v  «., 'p      J        T               tr^  taaa       1a   *v*  In  Consideration  of  the forcgoiug,  youT  petitioners 

Kock,  on  Tuesday,  January  r,  1868 ;  and  that  earnestly  request  that  you  will  orSir  a  company  of 

&  etmilar  convention  would  assemble    at   the  troops,  under  an  efficient  officer,  to  our  county,  for 

same  time  at  Jackson,  for  the  State  of  Missis-  the  protection  of  our  families  and  property,  and  that 

*ippi.     Irregularities  in  the  conduct   of   the  you  will  use  vour  official  influence  to  procure  neces- 

ported,  the  vote  m  those  precincts  was  bus-  your  power  towid  obviating  the  troubles  antici- 

peaded,to  await  ofllcial  investigation.  pated. 
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Similar   appIicalioDS  were  made  by  other  great  yolnnteer   army  which  has  so  quietly 

counties  on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  south  of  passed  away,  there  then  remained  in  the  ser- 

Chicot.  Tice  but  208  officers,  and  no  enlisted  men.    On 

On  December  19th  an  order  waa  issned  by  November  26,  1867,  General  Grant,  who  had 

the  sub-commander  of  Arkansas,  Brigadier-  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Vfar  ad  interim 

General   0.  II.  Smith,  directing  the  county  upon  the  removal  of  Kr.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Angost 

courts,  in  compliance  with  the  State  law,  to  12, 1867,  issued  the  following  order : 

make  suitable  provision  for  their  poor  by  the  H«AixjuAratw  of  m  Amit.  Awr»AHT-G«inEEAL'«  i 

establishment  of  almshouses,  etc.    At  the  same  Omcx,  WABiirffeToir,  ydv,  26,  im.    i 

time  General    Ord  issued  an  order  directing  The  following  orders  have  been  received  from  the 


the  freedmen  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  company.    The  reduction  will  be  b^r  casnaltjr,  and 

in  his  sub-district  of  Mississippi,  due  to  the  ruin  when  one  company  falls  below  the  minimnm,  it  will 

and  bankruptcy  of  cotton  planters,  and  the  ah-  ^«  recruited  by  transfer  from  other  companies  of  the 

«i*v»  vauAjupii^j    .t              '  *«*«^  o,  «.^  «  V  »»/  sAvae  regiment  until  all  are  at  the  minimum, 

sence  of  corn  or  the  means  to  buy  it. '  8&»i3.  The  general  recruiting  service  will  be 

Commanding  officers  were  directed  to  notify  immediately  reduced  by  breaking  up  all  exoeptisf 

leading  colored  men,  and  take  such  other  meas-  four  principal  rendezvous  to  each  arm,  caval^  and 

ures  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  publication  iyjjtrr*  and  ordering  the  surplus  recruiting  offiwra 

r»^  ♦»»«  A.^*  ♦iv«4.  «ii  A.^y>;i!L/v»   «^k^«rAi.A  aW-a  to  their  regunents.    No  more  recruits  will  be  sent  to 

of  the  fact  that  all  freedmen^  who  were  able,  regiments  until  they  aro  reduced  as  above  oidered. 

would  be  required  to  earn  tneir  support  during  Tfi^g  ^u  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  reSnIist- 

the  next  year,  and  to  go  to  work  upon  the  best  ment  in  their  regiments  of  men  who  may  be  dis- 

terms  that  could  be  procured,  even  should  it  chargedby  expiration  of  term  of  service, 

furnish  a  support  only,  and  thus  prevent  their  .  ^r^:  ^^  volunteer  officers  now  J^twned  in  ser. 

t           .         'T    J        /    4.1.     ri           *       All  vice  will  be  mustered  out,  to  take  effect  Janasrrl, 

becoming  a  burden  to  the  Government.    ^1  |868,  except  the  commissioner  and  the  diabursiiiB 

frecdmen  who  can,  but  will  not,  earn  a  liven-  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  sod 

hood  when  employment  can  be  procured,  will  Abandoned  Lands. 

lay  themselves  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  „  ^   «^.^  command  of  General  GRANT, 

as  vagrants.     The  cooperation  of  sberiffs,  con-  ^'  ^-  Towksekd,  Assistant  A^jutant-General. 

stables,  and  police  magistrates,  was  requested  in  The  maximum    strength   of  the  army,  as 

the  enforcement  of  this  order,  and  any  just  established  by  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  allow- 

action  of  theirs  under  the  provisions  would  be  ing  one  hundred  men  to  a  company,  would  be 

sustained  by  the  military  authorities.  nearly  76,000 ;  the  above  order  will  eventn- 

On  December  21st  an  order  was  issued  by  ally  reduce  it  to  about  45,000,  probably  the 

General  Ord,  stating  that  at  the  recent  election  smallest  number   necessary  for  the  secaritj 

41,184  votes  were  cast  on  the  question  of  a  of  the  extended  and  increasing  territory  of  the 

convention ;  and  of  this  number  27,576  were  country.    The  number  of  recruits  for  the  year 

cast  for  the  convention,  and  18,658  were  cast  ending  September  80,  1867,  was  84,191,  aoO 

against  it,  and  the  total  number  of  registered  of  desertions  18,608.      General  Grant  reooiu- 

voters  in  the  State  was  66,805,  and  the  conven-  mends  the  extension  of  the  term  of  enlist- 

tion  would  accordingly  be  held  as  previously  ment  to  five  years  for  the  infantry  and  artil- 

ordered.  l^ry;  also  an  improvement  in  the  courts-martial, 

On  December  28th  an  order  was  issued  by  to  prevent  the  numerous  desertions. 
General  Grant,  directing  General  Ord  to  turn  The  Bureau  of  Confederate  Archives,  and  the 
over  his  command  to  Mfvjor-General  GiUem,  Bureau  for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners,  etc., 
and  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  California,  were,  during  the  past  year,  transferred  to  the 
Major-General  Irvin  McDowell  was  then  or-  A^jutaut-General's  Department  thereby  effect- 
dered  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Military  ing  a  needed  reduction  in  the  Government  ex- 
District,  penditures. 

The  agricultural  result  of  the  year  was  suffi-  The  total  estimate  for  military  appropria- 

cient  to  convince  every  one  that  the  old  system  tions,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,   1869,  is 

of  an  exclusive  cotton-crop  must  be  abandoned.  $77,124,708,   being    $51,919,038.44  in  excess 

Grain-crops,  with  the  use  of  labor-saving  ma-  of  the  estimate  for  the  previous  year.    This 

chinery,  it  was  urged,  would,  in  a  few  years,  large  increase  is  owing  partly  to  a  deficiency 

put  the  planters  in  a  state  of  independence.   In  in  the  appropriation  of  the  previous  year,  and 

every  district  of  the  State  the  cotton-planters,  partly  to  the  large  balance  on  hand  at  the  com- 

at  the  close  of  the  year,  determined  to  abandon  mencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year.     For  the 

its   cultivation.    The  grain-crop  in  the  State  following  departments  no  appropriations  are 

was  unusually  abundant.     No  statement  has  asked :  Office  of  Inspector-General,  Bureau  of 

been  made  of  the  condition  of  the  various  in-  Military  Justice,  Subsistence  Department,  and 

stitutions  of  the  State.  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  etc. 

ARMY,  UNITED  STATES.     According  to  The  disbursements  of  the  Paymaster-General 

the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General,  Septem-  for   the    year    ending   June  80,   1867,  were 

her  ao,  1867,  the  total  strength  of  the  army  $58,875,858,  of  which  $28,889,218  were  psid 

was  S6,815,  including  officers  and  men.    Of  the  to  disbanded  volunteers,  and  $14,869,243  to  the 
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Eegnlar  Army  and  the  Military  Academy.  The  oa  proof  of  their  continned  adhesion  to  the 
Moffing  is  the  financial  summary  of  tiie  Pay  Union.  The  total  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
Department:  rolls  from  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revolu- 
Balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  tion  and  prior  to  the  civil  war,  is  1,310,  on  in- 
fiscal  rear $23,841,899  crease  of  88  during  the  year,  caused  chiefly  by 

Bwreiyed  from  Treasury  and  other  soarces  the  restoration  of  pensions  to  residents  of  States 

dimng  the  year •  ^y^^^^^  lately  in  insurrection.    The  amount  paid  on  ao- 

Total                           $58  876  857  count  of  army  pensioners  for  the  year  ending 

.         ,,^          ''* '     '  June  80,  1867,  was  $18,801,715.26. 

Acconnted  for  as  foUows:  Bxixmg  the  past  year,  the  names  of  many 
Disbuaementfl  to  the  Army  and  ^'^^'^^^ .  j.^-  2^  persons  improperly  drawing  pensions  have 
Diab^mwta"  toVolnnt^'.V.V.V.'.V.V.  28;889;oi4  ^>^^  dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  several  have 
Bequisitions  cancelled 8,100,000  heen  convicted  and  punished  under  the  Supple- 
Amount  refunded  to  Treasury 89,000  mentary  Pension  Act  of  July  4,  1864. 

Paymastei^  balanc^  on  deposit  in  Mer-  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 

it"n'StheS,?^oiu"n&^^^^^^             107,214  has  received  and  registered,  d^^^ 

Uni^aed  requisitions  in  Treasory 8,650,000  11,482   records  of  military  courts,  and  2,136 

In  bands  of  paymasters 4,821,886  special  reports  relating  to  the  regularity  of 

judicial  proceedings,  the  pardon  of  military 

^°**' $58,875,867  offenders,  the  remission  or  commutation  of  sen- 

Tbe  total  disbursements  of  each  class  during  tences,  and  to  miscellaneous  questions  of  law 

the  fiscal  year  are  as  follows :  referred  for  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau.    The 

T«  f««.«-  4«  .»^^i>                              fto/)  Ma  ftKK  o^h  change  was  one  made  by  the  Secretary 

10  troops  ra  SCTTlCe 920,070,800  «    ttt          j    i.    m*          ^1.        a       •  a.      1     t    j            aj 

To  trool^  in  muster-roll aisoojooo  ^^  w  ar,  detailing  the  Assistant  Judge  Advo- 

To  Treasury  certificates 10,616,000  cate-General   and  four  Judge  Advocates  for 

To  referred  claima 8,764,602  service  at  the  headquarters  respectively  of  the 

_,  ^  ,                             ITTZ^TTZ  five  military  districts  established  by  act  of 

T»*^ $42,768,167  March  2, 1867. 

Under  the  act  of  July  28,   1866,  author-  In  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department 

izing  the   payment   of    additional    bounties,  there  have  been  examined  and  passed  11,180 

there  have  been  recorded  up  to  October  20,  accounts,  estimated   at   $800,788,171 ;    1,544 

1867,  407,857  claims,  of  which  105,878  have  remain    for  examination,   estimated  at  $47,- 

been  paid,  at  an   expenditure  of  $9,852,797,  451,262.     The  sales  of  surplus  or  unservice- 

leaving  802,479   to   be  settled.     During  the  able  animals  for  the  year  amount  to  $268,572 

year    81,000    other   claims  for   bounty  and  24,  and  the  aggregate  derived  from  that  source 

arrears  of  pay   have   also  been  disposed  o(  since   the  close  of  the  war   is  $16,242,716. 

at  an   expenditure    of   $8,358,208.      Under  16,086  horses  and  mules  have  been  purchased 

the  joint  resolutions  of  Congress  of  March  for  the  public  service.    The  supply  of  clothing 

SO,  1867,  and  July  19,  1867,  $1,500,000  were  and  eqmpage  is  so  large  that  no  purchases  will 

appropriated   for   reconstruction  expenses   in  be  necessary  for  the  ensuing  year.    Under  the 

the  five  military  districts  of  the  South.    Of  act  of  Congress  of  July  14,  1866,  clothing  and 

this  there  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury  equipage  were  issued  to  the  sufferers  by  the 

at  the  close  of  the  year  $1;454,729,  leaving  a  recent  disastrous  fire  in  Portland,  Me.      The 

balance  of  $45,271,  to  the  credit  of  the  second  fund  of  $1,000,000,  known  as  the  sheltering 

military  district.    The  estimated  expenditure  fund  for  the  troops  on  the  Plains,  has  been  ap- 

of  the  Pay  Department  for  the  coming  fiscal  plied   to  its  proper  purposes.    One  thousand 

year  is  $22,412,068.  temporary  buildings  have  been  sold  during  the 

Tbepenaon-rolls  on  June  80, 1867,  contained  year  for  $112,000.    A  fire-proof  warehouse, 

the  names  of  153,098  persons,  of  whom  more  to  cost  $138,800,  is  in  process  of  erection  at 

than  150,000  are  army  invalids,  widows,  or  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

other  representatives  of  soldiers  in  the  late  There  are  808   cemeteries   in  the  United 

war.    The  remainder  are  on  the  rolls  of  pre-  States  for  the  interment  of  soldiers,  of  which 

nous  wars.    The  last  pensioner  of  the  Revo! u-  81  are  known  as  ^^  national  cemeteries."    In 

tionary  War,  Samuel  Downing,  of  Edinburgh,  the  latter,  288,666  United  States  soldiers  are 

New  York,  died  during  the  year.    By  special  buried,  out  of  a  total  of  251,827  interments. 

acts  of  Congress,  two  other  veterans,  who  were  76,268  bodies  are  yet  to  be  interred,  making 

not  enrolled  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  828,090.    Of  Confederate  pris- 

— John  Gray,  of  Ohio,  and  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  oners  of  war,  20,861  have  been  interred.    The 

of  New  York — have  been  granted  pensions  as  total  cost  of  the  cemeteries,  when  completed, 

Rerolntionary  soldiers  at  &e  rate  of  $500  per  is  estimated  at  $3,500,000,  of  which   about 

annam.  There  still  remain  on  the  pension-rolls  $1,787,000  have  already  been  expended. 

W7  widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  of  whom  The  Southern  railroads  were  indebted  to  the 

oneonly  was  married  previous  to  the  close  of  the  Government   on  July  1,  1866,  $6,570,074.05. 

^ar  of  Independence.  This  number  is  greater  by  On  Jnne  80,  1867,  this  amount  was  reduced  to 

S6  than  that  reported  last  year,  pensions  having  $5,921,372.10. 

been  restored  to  widows  in  the  Southern  States  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  Quarter- 
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master  -  General^s  Department   for   the   year  The  corps  of  Engineers  consists  of  one  hon- 

ending  June  80,  1869,  is   |41,780,006.20,  in-  dred  and  seven  oflScers,  and  the  battalion  of 

dnding  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  of  engineer  troops.   The  greater  part  of  the  corps 

$18,600,000,  required  to  meet  the  expenses  are  employed  supervising  work  on  the  defences 

of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  of  the  country,  the  survey  of  the  lakes,  the  im- 

30,  1868.    The  following  are  the  items :  provement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  etc.    The  re- 

For  regiilar  supplies $850,000  mainder  are  detached  as  staff-officers,  instmc- 

For  incidental  expenses 760,000  tors  at  the  Military  Academy,  etc.     The  head- 

For  purchasing  cavalry  and  artillery  horses     *00,000  quarters  of  the  Engineer  battalion,  with  three 

SLSoutuers^"!"^::::::::::::^      ^'Tl^^  companies,  are  estaWidied  at  Willett's  Point, 

New  York.  Two  other  depots  have  been  located 

$9,467|000  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  and  at  San  fVancisco, 

For  reconstruction  expenses  in  the  five  Cal.,  and  a  company  attached  to  each.    A  de- 

T^fr^^li^^^^                                 ''^'"^  tachment  of  the  battaUon  to  in^^^^^^^ 

propriation 8,886,800  ^^  engineermg,  is  also  at  the  Military  Academy. 

— I — ! —  Valuable  mans  of  the  country,  from  the  Missis- 
$18,960,800  sippi  to  the  Pacific,  have  been  prepared,  chiefly 
From  the  Subsistence  Department  sales  of  from  the  surveys  of  the  Engineer  corps.     The 
accumulated    stores   continue    to    be    made,  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Engineer  Bureau 
and  the  proceeds  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  for   the  coming  year  is  $10,528,769.88,  the 
demands  of  the  department  for  the  coming  greater  part  of  which  is  for  river  and  harbor 
year.    The  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-  improvements  authorized  by  the  last  Congress, 
road  has  greatly  facilitated  the  means  of  sup-  In  the  Ordnance  Department,  a  feature  of  in- 
plying  distant  military  posts.    Subsistence  was  terest  is  the  conversion  of  fifty  thousand  Spring- 
furnished  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  the  field  rifle-muskets  into  breech-loaders.     The 
amou&t  of  $882,684.66,  and  to  the  Indians,  at  converted  musket  is  considered  equal  to  any 
a  cost  of  $644,489.22.     Sutlers  are  permitted  breed i -loader  made  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
to  continue  their  traffic  with  the  troops  daring  The  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  officers  is, 
the  inability  of  the  commissary  department  to  **that  the  musket  is  simple,  strong,  not  liable  to 
supply  them,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  get  out  of  order,  and  extremely  accurate  in  fir- 
of  Congress  of  March  80,  1867.  ii^?;"  &  judgment  formed  from  witnessing  its 
The  Surgeon- Gen eraVs  Department  for  the  excellent  service  in  the  late  Indian  campaign, 
year  ending  June  80,  1867,  exhibits  resources  There  have  been  fabricated  seven  million  car- 
amounting  to  $8,074,608.22,  of  which  $2,546,-  tridges   for   breech-loading   arms,   known  as 
467.14  were  the  Iralance  from  the  previous  year.  ^*  central  fire,^'  extensive  trials  of  which  have 
$298,002.82  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  sur-  resulted  in  an  average  failure  of  only  one-third 
plus  hospital  property.    The  balance  on  hand,  of  one  per  cent.    Smooth-bore  cannon  of  less 
June  80, 1867,  was  $2,909,614.08.    The  troops  than  eight  inches  calibre  have  proved  ineffective 
at  various  points  in  the  West  and  Southwest  against  iron>clad  war-vessels,  and  they  will  be 
were  visited  with  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  June,  superseded  by  those  of  heavier  calibre,  and  by 
1867,  which  threatened  to  become  epidemic,  rined  cannon  for  sea-coast  forts.    A  board  of 
Threesurgeons,  six  assistant-surgeons,  and  seven  enMnoer,  ordnance,  avd  artillery  officers,  spe- 
actiog  assistant-surgeons  have  died  since  Goto-  ciuly  appointed,  reported  that  one  thousand  nine 
ber  20, 1866;  of  these,  five  died  of  yellow  fever,  hundred  and  fifteen  pieces  of  the  calibre  of 
and  three  of  Asiatic  cholera.  thirteen,  fifteen,  and  twentv  inches  for  smooth- 
In  the  mortuary  records  of  this  Department,  bores,  and  of  ten  and  twelve  inches  for  rifles, 
alphabetical  registers  are  kept  of  the  dead  who  were  required  for  the  permanent  fortifications, 
fell  in  the  late  war.    As  far  as  completed,  they  This  report  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
contain  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  forty-  War. 

four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  An  artillery  school  is  to  be  established  at 

white  soldiers,  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  by  order  of  the  War  Dopart- 

and  ninety-six  colored  soldiers,  and  thirty  thou-  ment  (November  18, 1867),  for  practical  instruc- 

sand  two  hundred  and  four  Confederate  soldiers,  tion  in  the  construction  and  service  of  all  kinds 

The  average  annual  strength  of  lixe  white  troops  of  artillery,  in  the  duties  of  artillery  troops  in 

is  reported  at  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  campaigns  and  sieges,  and  in  military  law  and 

and  four;  of  the  colored,  at  six  thousand  five  history,  mathematics,  etc.     The  school  is  to 

hundred  and  sixty-one.    The  number  reported  have  at  least  five  batteries,  which  are  to  be  the 

sick  from  all  causes  is,  white,  one  hundred  and  ^^  instruction  batteries  of  the  foot  artiUery/^ 

twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-  to  be  composed  of  one  battery  selected  from  each 

one,  and  colored,  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  regiiment  of  artillery,  and  such  other  officers  and 

and  ninety-four ;  an  average  of  about  three  en-  enlisted  artillerymen  as  may  be  ordered  to 

tries  for  sickness  to  each  man.    The  mortality  the  school. 

during  the  year  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  The  course  of  tuition  in  military  signalling 

and  twenty-seven ;   six  hundred  and  eighteen  and  telegraphing  has  been  established  at  West 

white  and  colored  soldiers  were  discharged  for  Point,  and  steps  taken  to  introduce  these  studies 

disability.  into  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies.  A  pro- 
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jeot  for  the  commonication  of  the  Army  and  dncted  the  war  against  the  Indians  in  Nortli- 

^nyy  bj  fflgnals  common  to  both  services  is  western  Minnesota.  On  assuming  command  of 

under  consideration.  his  district,  General  Pope  continued  in  ofBce  the 

The  Rr&t  Military  District  comprises  the  State  State  officials,  bnt  forbade  their  opposition  to  the 
of  Yirgim'a,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  reconstruction  acts,  or  giving  their  patronage 
Mauor-General  Schofield.  This  officer  served  to  papers  that  opposed  them.  Very  few  ci^ 
widi  distinction  throughout  the  war.  At  the  officers  were  removed.  Juries  were  ordered  to 
close  he  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  France,  be  drawn  indiscriminately  from  the  black  and 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  to  the  com-  white  registered  voters.  In  consequence  of  the 
mand  in  Virginia.  In  this  district,  trial  by  riot  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  city  and  county  officers 
jmy  having  become  impracticable,  through  pre-  were  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
jadice  and  antagonism  between  the  whites  and  peace  at  all  public  meetings.  The  State  Treas- 
blacks,  and  the  loyal  and  disloyal  citizens,  resort  urers  of  Greorgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  were 
was  had  to  a  system  of  military  commissions,  forbidden  to  make  payments  after  tbe  appro- 
composed  of  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  priations  of  the  present  fiscal  year  had  expired 
Freedmen's  Borean,  acting  as  justices  of  the  except  on  warrants  approved  by  the  district 
peace  and  nltimately  as  drcuit  judges.  The  commander,  as  it  was  believed  that  anew  Legis* 
system  has  worked  successfully,  and  all  classes  lature  would  not  continue  or  approve  many 
ofcttizens  have  received  protection.  Boards  of  of  the  appropriations  made.  The  registering 
registry  were  appointed  throughout  the  State,  boards  were  appointed  from  the  citizens  of  the 
and  at  their  session,  September  16,  1867,  re-  district,  each  consisting  of  two  white  men  and 
tamed'  as  registered  one  hundred  and  fifteen  one  colored.  The  returns  for  Qeor^a  show 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  whites,  and  one  hun<  the  re^stration  of  95,214  whites  and  98,457 
dred  and  one  tbousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-  colored;  Alabama,  74,450  whites,  and  90,850 
two  colored  citizens ;  rejected  or  disfranchised,  colored;  Florida,  11,180  whites,  and  15,857 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  whites,  colored.  The  expenses  of  registration  were 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  colored  per-  $162,825. 
sons.  The  Fourth  Military  District  comprises  the 

The  Second  Military  District  comprises  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  under  the 

States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Migor-General  Irvin  Mc- 

command  of  Brevet  M%jor-Greneral  Edward  R.  Dowell,  widely  known  from  his  connection  with 

S.  Canby.  Mejor-General  Daniel  £.  Sickles  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  early  part  of  the 

originally  assigned  to  this  district,  and  adrainis-  late  war.  He  was  transferred  from  the  Depart- 

tered  its  affiurs  until  removed  by  the  President,  ment  of  Oalitbrnia  by  order  of  the  President, 

August  26, 1867.    The  latter  commander  is  well  December  28,  1867.    His  predecessor.  Brevet 

known.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Migor-General  £.  0.  0.  Ord,  was  made  m^or- 

aod  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  attained  general  of  volunteers  eariy  in  the  war  of  the  re- 

the  rank  of  migor-general  of  volunteers  by  his  bellion,  and  was  twice  severely  wounded.    He 

services  in  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac.    In  this  participated  in  the  battle  of  luka  and  the  siege 

district  the  sheriffs  and  other  municipal  officers  of  VioKsburg,  and  in  January,  1865,  succeeded 

were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  military  of-  General  Butler   in  command    of  the   Army 

ficer.    Illegal  imprisonments  and  punishments  of  the  James.    When  originally  appointed  to 

were  thus  detected,  and  the  release  of  many  this  district,  he  found   but   slight  opposition 

Union  men  and  freedmen  obtained.    A  Bu-  in  executing  the  reconstruction  laws.     Tbe 

reau  of  Civil  Affisdrs  was  established  to  take  cases  of  Union  citizens  and  freedmen   were 

charge  of  the  registration.   Retm'us  from  North  removed  from  the  civil  courts  and  disposed  of 

Carolina,  divided  by  the  bureau  into  170  pre-  by  military  commission,  particularly  in  Ar- 

cincts,  show  that  108,060  whites  were  regis-  kansas,   where  the  freedmen  needed  greater 

tcred  and  71,667  blacks.    In  South  Carolina,  protection.    The  State  officials  were  continued 

consisting  of  109  precincts,  there  were  regis-  in  office,  except  where  they  failed  to  perform 

tered  45,751  whites,  and  79^585  blacks.    Of  the  their  duties.    It  was  found  difficult  to  obtain 

appropriation  made  by  Congress,  $54,802.87  competent  civil  officers,  as  very  few  could  take 

have  been  expended.     Outstanding  liabilities  the  test  oath,  and  these  were  not  willing  to 

will  exceed  the  balance  ($46,271.07)  on  hand  defy  public  opinion  by  accepting  office.    Some 

by  $194,802.87.  of  the  offices  were  therefore  vacant.    Exten- 

The  Third  Military  District  comprises  the  sion  of  the  suffrage  to  the  freedmen  excited 

States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  under  hostility  toward  them,  and  General  Ord  was 

the  command  of  Mi^or-General  Geo.  G.  Meade,  of  opinion  that  a  larger  military  force  would 

the  well-known  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  be  needed  to  protect  them. 

Potomac  dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war.  The  Fifth  Military  District  comprises  the 

This  district  was  originally  assigned  to  Brevet  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  under  the  com- 

Major-Qeneral  John  Pope,  who  was  removed  by  mand  of  Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 

the  President,  December  28, 1867.    During  the  distinguished  for  his  eminent  services  in  the 

war  General  Pope  acquired  distinction  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially  in  the 

West,  and  for  a  short  time  commanded  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.    This  district  was 

Army*  of  the  Potomac.     He  afterward  con-  originally  assigned  to  Miyor-General  P.  H.  Sheri- 
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dan,  who  was  removed  by  the  President,  An-  Greneral  W.  S.  Hancock,  fifty-three  posts  and 

gnst  17,   1867.     Daring  an  interim  of  a  few  one  hundred  and  four  companies,  maJdng  a 

months  the  command  was  held  by  the  officer  total    of  one  hundred  and   thirty-five  posts 

next  in  rank.  Brevet  Mf^or-General  Charles  and  two  hundred  and   sixty-three  companie& 

Griffin,    and,     after    his    death,  by    General  Averaging  each  company  at  seventy  men,  gives 

Mower.  a  force  of  over  eighteen  thousand. 

The  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  under  In  the  other  departments  the  following  list 

the  command  of  Lientenant-General  Sherman,  comprises  the  force  of  the  East :   General  T. 

embraces   the   Departments   of  Dakota,  the  W.  Sherman,  seventeen  posts  and  thirty  com- 

Platte,  and  the  Missouri,  commanded  respec-  panics ;   Washington,  General  W.  H.  Emory, 

tively  by  Brevet  M^or-General  A.  H.  Terry,  four  posts,  twenty-seven  companies ;   Califor- 

Brevet  Mtyor-General  0.  0.  Augur,  and  Ma-  nia,  General  E.  O.  0.  Ord,  assigned  thirty-one 

jor-General  P.  H.  Sheridan.    The  chief  scene  posts,  fifty-two  companies ;    Dakota,  Creneral 

of  active  operations  of  the  army  during  the  year  A.  H.  Teriy,  fifteen  posts,  forty  companies ;  the 

has  been  in  the  Indian  territories.    In  the  lat-  Cumberland,    General    George    H.    Thomas, 

tor  part  of  the  year  1866,  the  garrisons  were  seventeen  posts,  thirty  companies;  the  lakes^ 

much  reduced  by  the  mustering  out  of  the  vol-  General  John  Pope,  five  posts,  eight  companies; 

anteer  troops,  and  before  a  sufficient  number  the  Platte,  General  C.  C.  Augur,  fifteen  post«, 

of  regulars  could  be  forwarded  to  replace  them,  sixty-three  companies ;   Missouri^   General  P. 

the  Indians  availed  themselves  of  this  fevora-  H.  Sheridan,  twenty-seven  posts,  seventy-eiglit 

ble  opportunity  to  commence  hostilities.  companies ;  and  of  the  Columbia,  General  L 

The  Department  of  the  Cumberland  com-  H.  Rousseau,   sixteen  posts   and  twenty-two 

prises  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  companies.  Total,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 

West  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Miyor-  posts  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  companies^ 

General  G.  H.  Thomas.  about  twenty-five  thousand  troops — making  a 

The  Department  of  the  Lakes  embraces  the  grand  total  of  forty-three  thousand. 

States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  On  the  8d  of  January,  1867,  Mr.  Paine,  of 

Wisconsin,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Ma-  Wisconsin,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 

jor-Greneral  J.  C.  Robinson,  who  has  a  few  resentatives,  A*om  the  Committee  on  the  Militia, 

troops  garrisoning  the  forts  on  the  Northern  a  bill  to  supersede  the  existing  systems  of  State 

frontier.  militia,  and  to  organize  in  their  stead,  throng^- 

The  Department  of  Washington  is  under  the  out  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the 

command   of  Brevet   Mtyor-General   W.    H.  Union,  a  uniform  national  militia,  under  the 

Emory.  joint  control  of  the  Governors  or  Commanders- 

The  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  under  in-chief  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories, 

the  command  of  M^or-G«neral  H.  W.  Halleck,  and  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  specially 

comprises  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  nn-  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  President, 

derMi^jor-General  F.Steele,  and  the  Department  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

of  California,  under  Brevet  Mfgor-General  E.  0.  The  biU  provides  for  the  enrolment  of  all  male 

C.  Ord.    The  latter  succeeded  Mc\}or-General  able-bodied  citizens  or  naturalized  citizens  of 

Irvin   McDowell,  December  28,   1867.      The  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 

newly-acquired  Territory  of  Aliaska,  in  Russian  and  forty-five,  including  negroes,  and  excluding 

America,  is  also  embraced  in  this  military  di-  Indians  not  taxed,  idiots,  lunatics,  criminals, 

vision.     The  troops  have  been  employed  in  etc.,  and  authorizes  the  formation  from  this 

protecting  settlers  against  the  Indians  in  Ari-  enrolment  of  a  volunteer  National  Gaard  of 

zona,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California.  active  militia,  to  serve  for  three 'years,  and  to 

The  Department  of  the  East,  comprising  the  "  consist  of  two  regiments  of  infantry  in  each 

New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Congressional  district  and  Territory  represented 

Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  was  until  recently  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  also 

under  the  command  of  M^or-General  George  such  other  forces  of  infantry,   cavalry,  and 

G.  Meade.    The  order  of  the  President,  Decern-  artillery  as  the  respective  States  and  Territories 

ber  28,  1867,  transferred  him  to  the  Third  so  represented  may  organize,  arm,  and  equip  in 

Military  District,  and  left  the  department  in  accordance  with  the  system  prescribed  in  this 

command  of  the  officer  next  in  rank.  act."    Provision  is  made,  by  the  administration 

The  disposition  and  number  of  troops  com-  of  an  oath,  against  the  admission  into  the 
prising  the  active  army  of  the  United  States  at  National  Guard  of  any  who  have  either  borne 
the  close  of  the  year  1867  was  as  follows :  In  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  given  aid 
the  unreconstructed  States — First  Military  Dis-  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  done  so; 
trict.  General  J.  M.  Schofield,  twelve  posts  and  who  have  accepted  office  under,  or  yielded  & 
thirty-two  companies ;  Second  District,  General  voluntary  support  to,  any  authority  hostile  to 
E.  R.  S.  Can  by,  twenty- three  posts,  thirty-  the  Government.  Separate  company  and  re- 
tive  companies ;  Third  District,  General  George  gimental  organizations  are  provided  for  colored 
G.  Meade,  twenty-two  posts  and  forty-eight  troops ;  and  the  number  of  the  latter  enlisted 
companies;  Fourth  District,  General  Alvin  in  each  Congressional  district  is  to  be  made 
C.  Gillem  (temporarily),  twenty-five  posts,  "  proportionate  to  the  white  and  colored  pop- 
forty-four  companies ;  and  the  Fifth  District,  ulation  thereof."    The  forces  of  the  National 
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Guard  are  to  be  separate  and  distinct  in  each  eoppress  local  insurrection,  or  by  Congress  in 
State,  and  ^'  the  organization  of  companies,  re-  time  of  war  or  rebellion ;  and  when  ordered 
giments,  brigades,  and  divisions  is  to  be  that  of  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  they  are 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,''  except  that  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war, 
all  commissioned  o£Scers  of  regiments  and  com-  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  army, 
panics  are  to  be  elected  by  such  regiments  and  The  bill  further  provides  for  the  establish- 
companies  respectively,  and  commissioned  by  ment  in  convenient  locations  throughout  the 
tlie  Governor,  as  at  present.  Four  regiments  country,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
of  infantry  are  to  constitute  one  brigaae,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  W  ar,  of  four  schools  of 
two  brigades  one  division.  The  discipline,  reg-  the  National  Guard,  which  are  to  furnish  in 
nlations,  tactics,  arms,  accoutrements,  equip-  future  all  the  scholars  for  the  United  States 
mentf,  uniform,  colors,  etc.,  are  to  be  those  of  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  These  schools 
the  regular  army.  The  commander-in-chief  in  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Government  with  the 
each  State,  and  an  adjutant-general,  to  be  com-  same  course  of  instruction,  rules,  and  regn- 
misaoned  by  the  Governor,  are  to  receive  com-  lations,  and  their  cadets  with  the  same  uniform, 
pensation  for  their  services  from  their  States  pay,  and  allowances,  as  are  prescribed  for  the 
and  Territories.  Both  officers  and  privates  are  Academy.  Four  cadets  at  large  from  each 
each  to  receive  from  the  United  States  two  school  are  to  be  appointed  annually  to  the 
dollars  per  diem  for  each  day  spent  at  drills.  Academy,  in  addition  to  the  usual  appointments 
eacampments,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  from  each  Congressional  district  The  grad- 
per  annum ;  each  division,  brigade,  regimental,  nates  of  the  schools  are  to  serve  three  years  in 
and  company  commander,  when  responsible  for  the  National  Guard,  or  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
public  property,  is  to  receive  fifty  dollars  per  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States, 
aanam ;  each  regimratal  and  company  com-  This  bill,  although  acted  upon  in  the  House, 
mander,  when  so  responsible,  is  to  receive  in  failed  to  pass  Congress  and  become  a  law. 
addition  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  rent  of  ASIA.  The  closer  connection  which,  on 
an  armory;  and  each  commissioned  officer  is  to  January  1, 1867,  was  established  between  the 
receive  twenty  dollars  per  annum  for  clothing.  United  States  and  Eastern  Asia  by  the  opening 
and  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  of  a  new  steamship  line,  proves  a  great  incen- 
Qoifonn  prescribed  in  the  Army  regulations,  tive  to  the  more  rapid  regeneration  of  the  east- 
Anns,  clothing,  camp  equipments,  etc.,  for  com- '  em  Asiatic  countries.  In  Japan  the  change  in 
paoie^  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  are  international  intercourse  has  been  specially 
to  be  famished  from  the  several  departments  notable.  In  1866  a  new  Tycoon  came  into 
of  the  General  Government,  on  requisitions  power,  who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  the  Assistant  the  party  friendly  to  foreigners.  Early  in  1867 
Secretary  d  War ;  an4  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  old  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  died,  and  was  suc- 
the latter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  staff-officers  ceeded  by  a  young  man  of  sixteen  years,  who 
of  the  A(^utant  General's,  the  Quartermaster-  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  more  acces- 
GeneraVs,  and  the  Ordnance  Departments  of  the  dble  to  modem  ideas.  In  April,  the  represent- 
United  States,  to  issue  clothing,  arms,  and  atives  of  the  leading  foreign  powers,  upon  the 
equipments,  and  orders  for  organizing,  arming,  invitation  of  the  new  Tycoon,  had  an  important 
and  disciplining  the  militia ;  to  receive  duplicate  conference  with  the  Japanese  Government  at 
returns,  reports,  and  all  official  communications  Osaca,  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the 
made  to  the  Governors  or  commanders-in-chief  empire.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
in  the  States  and  Territories ;  to  take  charge  of  the  Japanese  Government  giving  formal  notice 
the  armories  and  other  public  property,  and  to  that,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  they  would 
exercise  all  authority  over  the  militia  conferred  open  to  foreigners  the  cities  of  Yedo  and  Osaca, 
^pon  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  The  duties  the  port  of  Hiogo,  and  another  port  on  the 
ofthe  Governors,  as  commanders- in-chief  in  their  west  coast  of  Japan.  A  new  treaty  of  com- 
respective  States  and  Territories,  are  to  com-  merce  was  concluded  with  Denmark,  so  that 
mission  dl  officers,  including  generals  of  divi-  Japan  is  now  in  regular  conmmnication  with 
8ioQ  and  brigade;  to  train,  inspect,  and  disci-  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Holland, 
pline  the  National  Guard;,  to  receive  reports,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Italy, 
returns,  and  other  official  communications ;  and  and  Denmark.  An  invitation  from  the  Em- 
to  exercise  all  authority  over  the  militia  re-  peror  of  France  to  a  participation  in  the  Paris 
served  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States.  At  least  Exhibition  was  eagerly  accepted.  Specimens 
three  days  for  drilling  are  to  be  appointed  of  the  country^s  products,  manufactures,  and 
annaally  by  law  in  the  States  and  Territories ;  works  of  art  were  sent,  many  of  the  people 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Sec-  went  over,  and  even  a  younger  brother  of  the 
retary  of  War,  a  brigade  and  regimental  Tycoon  proceeded  to  Paris,  attended  by  a  suite 
encampment  is  ordered  on  the  last  Monday  in  commensurate  with  his  rank  and  the  greatness 
September  annually,  as  also  a  semi-annual  in-  of  the  occasion.  Another  special  embassy 
spection  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  give  new 
and  a  bieimial  one  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  assurances  of  the  regard  of  Japan  for  the  peo- 
army.  The  National  Guard  may  be  cidled  out  by  pie  of  the  United  States,  and  to  look  after  some 
the  Governor  or  Li^slature  of  any  State  to  commercial  interests.    Toward  the  close  of  the 
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year,  a   great   change   seems   to  have  been  believed  now  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the 

effected  in  the  homo  government.    The  Tycoon  French  Government  to  annex,  in  the  course  of 

resigned  his  position,  and  it  was  reported  that  time,  the  whole  of  Farther  India, 
the  Mikado  himself,  aided  by  a  council  of  Dai-        In  the  south  the  Dutch  will  obtain  a  new 

mios.  would  assume  the  reins  of  the  govern-  lease  of  power  when  the  Liberals  triumph  id 

ment.    Finally,  the  Japanese  Government  took  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and,  if  not,  Australia 

the  first  definite  step  toward  establishing  a  per-  is  pushing  northward,  and  will  occupy  New 

manent    diplomatic  connection  with    foreign  Guinea,  and  force  Spain  to  do  its  duty  to  the 

governments,  by  appointing  a  consul-general  at  Philippines,  or  withdraw. 
San  Francisco.      This  appointment,  it  is  ex-        Though  five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  Asia  is 

pected,  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  appoint-  more  and  more  becoming  dependent  on  Europe, 

ment  of  Japanese  ministers  at  the  capitals  of  At  present  it  contains  only  nine  kings  not  de- 

the  great '  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  pendent  on  England,  Russia,  Holland,  Spain, 

(See  Jilpak.)  France,  and  the  Porte.    Allowing  that  Arabia 

In  China,  the  infiuence  of  foreigners  shows  indirectly  acknowledges  the  last,  and  that  the 

itself  every  year  more  plainly  in  the  numerous  Mussulmans  of  Eastern  Tartary  have  not  yet 

ports,  and  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  population  established  their  power,   there   are  only  the 

are  rapidly  accustoming  themselves  to  a  oommer-  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  the  Ameer 

cial  intercourse  with  strangers.    Christian  mis-  of  Bokhara,  tlie  Ameer  of  Affghanistan,  the 

sionaries  penetrate  in  all  directions  into  the  in-  Emperor  of  China,  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  the 

terior,  and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  Emperor  of  Anam,  the  King  of  Bunnah,  and 

with  the  protection  which  the  Chinese  Gov-  the  Xing  of  Siam.    If  we  omit  the  Emperor  of 

emment  extends  to  them.    China  is  now  on  China,  Russia  alone  rules  a  vaster  and  England 

the  eve  of  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1859,  a  more  populous  and  wealthy  Asiatic  empire 

which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  friendly  rela-  than  all  combined.    There  can  be  little  doubt 

tions  between  China  and  the  Christian  Govern-  that  the  Khan,  the  two  Ameers,  and  the  Kings 

ments.     The  Chinese    Government   placed  a  of  Burmah  and  Slam,  if  they  maintain  their 

special   confidence  in   the  Hon.  Anson  Bur-  independence  at  all,  will  be  feudatories  of  a 

lingame,  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Pekin,  European  power.   The  only  really  independent 

and  offered  to  him  the  appointment  of  special  sovereigns  in  Asia  will  be  those  of  Turkey, 

envoy  to  confer,  in  its  name,  with  the  chief  Persia,  China,  and  Japan, 
foreign  Governments  on  the  revision  of  the        Tlie  extension  of  the  telegraph  wires  through 

treaty.    (See  China.)  Asia  promises  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the 

India  is  making  steady  progress  in  the  estab-  progress  of  civilization.  An  English  paper  of  In- 
lishment  of  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl-  dia  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Asiatic 
edge,  and  the  increasing  class  of  intelligent  telegraphs  about  the  middle  of  the  year :  ^^  The 
natives  appreciate  the  advantages  which  India  telegraph  and  courier  service  through  Russia 
is  deriving  from  the  rule  of  England  and  from  and  MongoUa  via  Kiatchta,  the  frontier  town, 
the  infiuence  of  Christianity.  Both  the  peace  at  is  improving.  The  time  occupied  by  the 
home  and  the  peaceable  relations  with  the  neigh-  couriers  between  Kiatchta  and  Tientsin  has 
boring  states  remained,  on  the  whole,  undis-  now  been  reduced  to  twelve  days.  The  tele- 
turbed ;  though  considerable  alarm  was  felt  by  graph  wires  are  complete  from  London  to 
the  British  authorities  at  the  advance  of  Russia  Kiatchta,  and  seem  to  work  well,  a  tele^n^m 
in  Central  Asia.  A  number  of  the  native  having  been  received  in  fourteen  hours.  Lieu- 
troops  were  employed  for  the  Abyssinian  ex-  tenant  W.  H.  Pierson,  R.  E.,  who  inspected  the 
pedition,  and  confidence  was  felt  both  in  their  Persian  telegraph  from  Teheran  to  Julfa  on  the 
loyalty  and  availability.    (See  India.)  Russian  frontier  last  August,  gives  a  bad  ac- 

The  steady  progress  of  Russia  in  Central  count  of  the  line.  Its  great  defect  is  its  dis- 
Asia,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  new  acquisi-  tance  from  the  post  road  and  its  consequent  in- 
tions  into  Russian  provinces,  is  one  of  the  most  accessibility.  A  great  portion  of  the  line  is 
important  stages  in  the  steady  transformation  condemned,  and  the  Shah  is  recommended  to 
of  Asia.  The  few  independent  Khans  in  Cen-  reconstruct  it  on  a  better  principle.  The  offices 
tral  Asia  are  too  weak  to  resist  the  advance  of  at  Kasvin,  Ze^jan,  Myaneh,  and  Julfa  are  only 
Russia,  and  their  countries  cannot  escape  supplied  with  one  Morse  instrument  each,  and 
annexation  either  to  Russia  or  to  India.  Civil  from  the  way  which  that  instrument  is  con- 
war  continued  throughout  the  year  to  devastate  nected  and  disconnected  with  the  line  at  discre- 
Affghanistan,  which,  like  other  weak  nations,  tion  of  a  Persian  signaller,  they  can  at  present 
seems  to  be  unable  to  maintain  a  national  in-  only  be  regarded  as  impediments  to  the 
dependence.  steady  and    rapid  transmission   of   messages 

France  again  enlarged  her  territory  in  Far-  between  Tabreez  and  Teheran.    On  the  other 

ther  India  by  annexing,  in  addition  to  the  hand,  the  Russian  wire  in  the  Caucasus  is  well 

provinces  of  Ben-Hod,  Jia-Dinh  (Saigon),  and  spoken    of.    The  line  itself  is  a  double  one, 

Dinh-Tuong  (Ilitho),  which  had  been  ceded  by  exceedingly  well  constructed,   the  posts    are 

the  treaty  of  1862,  those  of  Vinh-Long,  Hang-  very  large  and  strong,    and  renewed   every 

iang,  and  Hatien.   The  French  now  possess  the  three  years  ;    the  insulators  are   very  good, 

whole  of  Lower  Cochin -Chin  a.    It  is  commonly  The  line  is  everywhere  close  to  the  post  road. 
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Tet  the  working  has  been  nnsatisfaotory  be-  of  the  Russian  lines  becoming  a  safe  and  rapid 

caose  of  the  ignorance  of  English  on  the  part  route  for  Anglo-Indian  messages  is  most  en- 

of  Russian  signallers.    At  Tiflis  itself,  a  repeat-  conraging.'^ 

ing  station,  there  is  only  one  clerk  who  knows  The  total  population  in  the  followiDg  table 

English,  and  that  imperfectly.     In  other  re-  is  taken  from  Brehm^s  Geoffraphuches  Jahrlmch 

spects,  lieutenant  Pierson  thinks  the  prospect  (vol.  i.,  1866) : 


Boasltn  Dominions 

Tnrkiih  DominloDS 

Artbta » 

PWiU 

Afl^uiitan  and  Her»t 

B«loocbistan... 

Toorklitan 

Ofaina  aod  dependenelea.. 

Jadka. 

Ia^  (iMliuire    of  BrltlBh  DomlDioDB  la  Farthor 

India) 

CiyUn 

Faitber  India 

EtftlBdlaltknds. 


• 

ProtMUatt. 

Ronuui  CathoIIfli. 

Total  Chrlcilaiia. 

9,827,986 

40,000 

10.000 

4,600,000 

16.050,000 

10,000 

860,000 

8,270,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,666 

10,666 

.     70,666 

4,000,000 

8,000,000 

7,870,000 

•  •■••• 

477,600,000 

20,000 

760,666 

766,666 

85,000,000 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

187,694,828 ) 

1,919,487  J- 

600,000 

1,600,000 

2,200,000 

21,109,000 ) 

• 

27,164,728 

160,000 

2,000,000 

2,160,000 

798,685,604 

788,000 

4.660.000 

12,951,000 

The  majority  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Asiatic  Tarkey  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church.  Besides,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  denominations,  as  Armenians, 
N^rians,  etc.  (See  Eastern  Churohss.)  To 
the  East  Asiatic  religions  a  population  of  about 
600,000,000  belong.  The  number  of  Moham- 
medans in  Asia  is  estimated  at  50,000,000. 
The  number  of  Jews  will  hardly  be  more  than 
aboat  600,000. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  year  1867  was  rich  in  as- 
troQomical  phenomena ;  some  of  them  of  a  kind 
that  appealed  powerfully  to  the  popular  sense  of 
the  wonderful,  and  also  excited  the  interest  of 
Ecientific  men.  The  most  remarkable  of  those 
eventa,  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the  mete- 
oric shower  of  November  14th,  which  occurred 
in  &7orable  weather;  and  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  was  noted  by  skilful  observers  in 
varioos  parts  of  the  country  (see  Metbohs).  The 
appearance  of  Jupiter  without  his  satellites  (as 
the  phenomenon  is  commonly  described),  and 
the  opposition  of  Mars,  afforded  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  those  planets  under  peculiarly 
interesting  circumstances.  Herr  Schmidt's  al- 
l^?ed  discovery  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  the 
moon  hy  which  the  crater  Linn6  w^  supposed 
to  have  been  filled  up  and  a  new  crater  formed, 
gave  rise  to  an  earnest  discussion  among  sele- 
nographers  as  to  the  probabilities  of  such. an 
oecorrence.  The  year  was  not  distinguished  by 
the  pablication  of  any  striking  new  theory, 
exoept  that  of  Sohiaparelli,  Adams,  and  others, 
which  seeks  to  identify  the  orbits  of  comets  with 
those  of  meteoric  showers ;  but  a  decided  ad- 
vance can  be  noticed  along  the  whole  line  of 
sstroDomical  science. 

The  lunar  crater  LinrU» — The  reported 
discovery  by  Herr  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  of  a 
ranarkahle  change  iii  the  crater  Linn6  gave 
fresh  interest  to  the  observation  of  lunar  phe- 
nomena during  the  year.  The  change  ap- 
parently coDaisted  in  the  filling  up  of  the  crater 


by  an  eruption  of  lava  and  the  formation  of  a 
cone  or  mound  in  the  centre,  similar  to  those 
produced  by  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  Earth. 
The  proofs  of  this  alteration  in  the  structure  of 
Linn^  are  as  follows :  The  crater  has  been  a 
familiar  object  with  lunar  observers,  easily 
identified  by  the  light  spot  which  it  exhibits  in 
high  illumination,  and  the  shadow  cast  in  the 
hollow  of  the  crater  by  its  sides,  in  lower  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun.  Now,  if  the  crater  were 
filled  up  with  lava,  it  is  evident  that  this 
peculiar  shadow  would  no  longer  exist;  and 
that  the  summit  of  the  crater  would  present 
merely  a  light  spot  to  the  observer,  at  all  angles 
of  the  sun  when  the  rays  fell  upon  it.  But  i^ 
in  addition  to  the  filling  up  of  the  crater,  a 
mound  should  be  formed  upon  the  new  surface, 
then  that  object,  if  sufi^ciently  large  to  be  seen 
from  the  Earth,  would  cast  a  shadow,  entirely 
distinct  in  its  appearance  from  that  thrown  by 
the  walls  of  the  crater.  These  were  the  in- 
dications of  change  observed  by  Herr  Schmidt, 
and  explained  by  him  upon  the  hypothesis 
presented.  In  lower  altitudes  of  the  Sun  and 
close  upon  the  phase,  where  in  former  times 
the  crater  shadow  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  no 
crater  is  now  visible  (according  to  Herr 
Schmidt),  but  there  appears  in  good  light,  with 
magnifying  powers  of  from  800  to  600,  a  hill 
or  mound,  estimated  to  be  about  1,918  feet  in 
diameter  and  between  30  and  40  feet  high. 
Several  astronomers  confirm  the  observations  of 
Herr  Schmidt.  Others,  after  a  careful  study 
of  Linn6,  maintain  that  no  change  whatever  has 
taken  place  in  the  crater,  and  that  appearances 
to  the  contrary  are  to  be  explained  either  by 
defective  observations,  by  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  our  atmosphere,  by  variations  in  the 
angles  under  which  we  see  lunar  objects,  or  by 
different  incidences  of  the  solar  light  falling 
upon  thetn. 

Mr.  Birt  observed  Linn^  in  April  and  May, 
1867,  and  says  that  he  could  not  detect  any 
object  on  its  surface.    With  regard  to  variations 
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in  the  extent  of  the  light  spot  or  whitish  dond,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  very  small  crater  was  dis- 
which  marks  the  crater,  he  says  he  has  oh-  tinctly  seen  surrounded  hy  a  hrilliant  white 
served  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  on  the  Mare  anreolc,  which  glittered  against  the  dark  groond 
Orisium ;  and  about  seventy  sets  of  measures  of  M,  Serenitatis,  The  size  of  the  orifice  of 
of  Dionysius  yield  the  same  result,  though  not  the  crater  was  at  most  ^  of  a  second,  and  the 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  Linn4.  aureole  was  a  little  larger  than  Sulpicius  Gal- 
Mr.  Huggins  has  published  a  view  of  Linn6  as  lus.  Father  Secchi  does  not  doubt  that  a  change 
seen  by  him  May  11.  It  represents  an  oval  has  taken  place  in  linnfi,  and  thinks  it  probable 
white  spot  and  to  the  west  of  its  centre  a  white  that  an  eruption  has  filled  the  ancient  crater 
ring  surrounding  a  black  spot.  He  remarks  that  with  a  material  white  enough  to  look  bright 
at  the  time  the  diagram  was  made  the  shallow  against  the  dark  ground  before  mentioned, 
saucer-like  form  of  Linn6  was  not  seen,  but  he  J^eto  Map  of  the  Moon, — ^The  Lunar  Com- 
had  detected  it  on  other  occasions.  July  9th,  mittee  of  the  British  Association  published 
he  made  other  observations  with  a  power  of  during  the  year  two  sections  of  their  map  on  a 
500,  and  gives  the  following  measurements :  scale  of  220  inches  to  the  moon's  diainet<ir, 
Length  of  the  bright  spot 7".85  comprehending  two  areas  of  27  superficial  de- 
Breadth 6".U  CTees,  which  are  equal  to  17,688  square  miles 

Diameter  of  small  crater V^.n  English  in  the  two.     On  these  sections,  printed 

In  Comptes  JRendtis^  June  17, 1867i,  appears  a  red,  the  planets,  craters,  mountains,  valleys, 
paper  by  "Wolf  on  this  interesting  subject.  He  and  other  objects  are  laid  down  in  outline; 
says  that  since  the  10th  of  May  he  had  noticed  each  known  object  being  distinguished  hj  a 
that  the  crater  Linn6  continued  to  exist,  but  reference  number  to  the  text  which  accompanied 
with  a  much  smaller  diameter  than  that  indicat*  the  two  sections.  The  portion  of  the  moon  em- 
od  in  the  maps  of  Lohrmann,  Beer,  or  MSdler.  braced  by  the  sections  extends  6  degrees  we5t- 
In  the  centre  of  the  white  spot  could  be  seen  a  erly  from  the  first  meridian  and  10  degrees 
circular  black  hole,  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  southwardly  from  the  equator.  Photographs 
portion  of  ground  which  seemed  raised  above  taken  by  M.  De  la  Rue  and  by  Mr.  Rutberfnrd 
the  remainder  of  the  spot.  This  circular  black  (Kew  York)  have  contributed  very  materially  to 
hole,  Wolf  regards  as  a  deep  crateiv— deeper  the  determination  of  outlines  and  the  insertion 
than  most  of  t£ie  craters  that  surround  it,  judg-  of  small  objects  not  discernible  under  the  high 
ing  from  the  comparative  intensity  of  the  illumination  of  the  moon.  Several  of  the  smaller 
shadows.  He  thinks  that  the  lusti'e  of  Linnfi  objects  have  been  inserted  from  telescopic  oh- 
has  not  changed — its  total  diameter  remaining  servations.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
about  the  same—but  that  a  comparison  of  maps  executed  independently  of  the  labors  of  previous 
indicates  a  real  alteration,  for  some  of  those  selenographers,  with  the  exception  of  points  of 
maps  figure  a  large  crater  occupying  all  the  the  first  order  and  a  few  special  instances.  It  is 
space  now  filled  by  the  white  spot.  Wolf  especially  stated  in  the  text  that  the  map  is  not 
employed  magnifying  powers  of  236,  880,  and  intended  to  be  perfect  or  complete,  but  merely 
620.  In  De  la  Rue's  large  photograph  of  the  a  guide  to  observers  in  obtaining  data  for  con- 
moon  (1868),  Bessel  and  Sulpicius  Gallus  ex-  structing  a  complete  map  of  the  moon.  For 
hibit  indications  of  an  interior  shadow,-  while  this  purpose  numerous  observations  are  esseu- 
Linnd  figures  as  a  white  spot ;  and  the  same  tial,  and  with  a  view  to  accomplish  it,  the  areas 
is  seen,  though  clearer,  in  the  great  photo-  are  divided  into  zones  of  2  degrees  of  latitude 
graph  obtained  by  Mr.  Tiutherfnrd,  of  New  each,  which  are  so  allotted  that  every  zone  of 
York,  March  4,  1866.  Therefore,  Wolf  con-  1  degree  may  be  examined  by  two  independent 
eludes  that,  *'  apart  from  the  indications  sup-  observers,  the  ground  of  each  overlapping  and 

5 lied  by  the  maps  of  Lohrmann,  Beer,  and  dovetailing  into  that  of  the  other.  The  intention 

[adler,  to  which  may  be  opposed  the  counter-  of  this  examination  is  to  endeavor  to  fix,  by  the 

indications  of  Lahire  and  Schroter,  we  only  aid  of  two  independent  observers,  the  exact 

possess  a  single  positive  document  testifying  state  of  a' designated  lunar  object  at  a  given 

that  Linn6  has  undergone  any  change,  and  that  epoch ;  for,  if  from  the  observations  in  a  given 

is  the  affirmation  of  Sdimidt  that  his  crater  zone,  the  characters  and  appearances  of  the 

and  drawings  of  1841    represent  the  object  object  in  that  zone  can  be  settled  beyond  dl<^ 

differently  to  wliat  it  is  now  seen."  pute,  from  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  and 

Father  Secchi  sent  to  the  French  Academy,  authoritatively  published  by  such  a  body  as 

from  Rome,  February  14, 1867,  a  letter  in  which  the  Lunar  Committee,  it  follows  that  the  record 

he  says,  that,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  be-  so  published  can  be  referred  to  at  any  future 

tween  9  and  10  p.  m.,  the  crater  Linn6  entered  time  and  the  question  of  fixity  or  change  of 

into  the  sun's  light,  and  close  by  the  limiting  any  of  the  objects  during  the  interval  definitely 

circle  a  small  prominent  point  was  seen  with  a  settled.    The  CJommittee  recommend  that  each 

little  shadow,  and  round  this  point  an  irregular  object  be  examined  by  the  observers  when  the 

circular  corona  very  fiattened.    The  weakness  objects  are  near  the  morning  and  evening  tcr- 

of  the  light  and  the  proximity  of  the  moon  to  minators,  and  also  on  the  days  succeeding  and 

the  horizon  did  not  allow  the  observations  to  preceding  the  passage  of  the  terminators  over 

be  prolonged.    On  the  11th,  in  the  evening,  the  areas — through  a  period  corresponding  to 

Linn6  had  already  advanced  into  the  light,  and,  at  least  three  lunations — and  that  a  record  be 
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kept  of  the  appearances  observed,  measures  fracted  light.     Of  course,  with  a  luminous  sur- 
tflieo,  and  other  remarks  appertaining  to  each  face  such  as  the  sun  presents,  the  red  color 
object— (Ixmdon  Athenceum.)  must  be  more  strikingly  conspicuous  than  with 
Colon  seen  during  a  Lunar  Eclipse, — In  a  an  isolated  point  of  light,  sncli  as  a  star,  in  which 
note  to  the  InUUectual  Observer,  October,  1867,  the  reddish  color  at  rising  and  setting  is  scai'cely 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Slack  gives  his  observations  of  noticed.   Distant  white  surfaces  like  the  glaciers 
colors  seen  during  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  fields  of  snow  of  the  Alps,  and  clouds  near 
September  18th.    He  says  :  "As  the  shadow  the  horizon,  often  show  a  purplish-red  color, 
passed  over  different  portions  of  the  moon  the  while  a  white  wall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
darfcneas  varied  considerably,  from  a  red  coppery  observer  only  appears  of  an  orange  red.    The 
tint  to  an  inky  purple.    At  times  the  visibility  light  reflected  from  the  former  must,  before 
of  obscured  parts  was  very  striking — being  the  reaching  our  eyes,  traverse  a  sufficiently  thick 
most  remarkable  when  the  eclipse  was  at  its  layer  of  air  to  experience  a  diffracting  action 
height.  As  the  moon  passed  out  of  the  shadow,  from  the  particles  suspended  in  it    The  author 
a  bngbtening  took  place  in  opposite  directions  thinks  that  the  redness  of  morning  and  evening 
at  th'e  two  edges  of  the  limb,  and  bluish  tints  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  aqueous 
of  brighter  hue  became  conspicuous,  contrasting  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  when  it  appeal's  es- 
with  tbe  reds."    On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brown-  pecially  brilliant,  and  the  whole  morning  and 
ing,  observing  the  same  eclipse,  says  that  he  evening  sky  is  of  a  fiery  glow.     If,  on  the  con- 
coold  not  detect  any  trace  of  color  in  the  moon,  trary,  the  rising  and  setting  sun  simply  appears 
except  what  he  ordinarily  saw  there ;  but  he  as  a  reddish  disk,  like  the  moon,  in  the  horizon, 
allndes  to  the  narrow  line  of  light  which  at  all  he  thinks  that  the  solid  particles  suspended  in 
times  bounded  the  edge  of  the  moon  during  the  atmosphere  are  adequate  to  explain  the 
its  deepest  obscuration.  The  same  phenomenon  coloration.    A  similar  appearance  is  exhibited 
has  beien  remarked  by  others,  and  Mr.  Brown-  by  the  sun  in  the  presence  of  a  thick,  yellowish 
ing  scgjrests  that  it  could  bo  explained  if  we  vapor,  even  when  it  is  high  in  the  heavens. 
were  allowed  to  suppose  that  any  vapor  exists  The  red  color,  which,  according  to  travellers' 
in  t!ie  atmosphere  of  the  moon — a  supposition  statements,  is  shown  by  the  sun  wheji  the 
which  would  not  be  justified  by  other  appear-  simoom  has  raised  the  sand  of  the  desert,  is 
ances.  M.  Ghacomac  observed  the  same  eclipse,  explained  by  the  same  hypothesis.    The  spec- 
aad  says  that  tbe  greater  part  of  the  lower  trum  of  the  setting  sun  has  been  lately  more 
disk,  plnnged  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  was  accurately  examined  by  Janssen.   Toward  the 
of  a  red  color,  the  portion  near  the  limit  of  the  violet  end  it  appears  continually  weakened; 
shadow  being  slightly  violet    Between  these  the  general  enfeeblement  of  the  more  refrangible 
two  extremes  could  be  seen  yellow,  orange,  rays  depending  (according  to  the  author's  the- 
Wne,  and  green,  resulting,  he  supposes,  from  ory)  upon  the  diffracting  action  of  the  finer 
the  decomposition  of  solar  light,  by  refraction  particles  of  water  and  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 
of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.    Mr.  Weston  de-  J3y  the  same  principles  he  explains  the  fact  that 
scribes  the  prevailing  colors  as  red,  bluish,  and  imperfectly  transparent  media,  such  a§  smoky 
gray.    The  redness  increased  toward  the  dark-  glass,  milky  glass,  smoke  also,  and  a  glass  plate 
ened  edge  of  the  moon.    That  the  effects  did  blackened  with  soot,  transmit  the  less  refran- 
aot  result   from    any  chromatic  errors,  was  gible  rays  more  easily  than  the  others, 
proved  by  using  different  telescopes  and  powers.  Observations  of  Venus. — A  writer,  dating 
The  colors  and  their  relative  positions  differed  from  the  Sheflield  Scientific  School  (Am.  Jour, 
cntffely  from  those  presented  in  the  partial  of  Science,  Jan,,  1867),  gives  an  account  of  ob- 
eelipse  of  Febmary,  1868.  servations  made  by  him  of  the  planet  Venus  in 
Tke  Ecening  Glow  and  Analogous  Phenom-  close  proximity  to  the  sun,  both  before  and 
Mff.— The  PAi7.  Mag.,  of  October,  contains  a  after  her  inferior  coiyunction  in  the  previous  De- 
translation  from  Fogg,  Ann.,  of  June,  of  a  paper  cember.  At  her  nearest  approach  (9*  52"  a.  m.) 
by  Dr.  E.  Lommel  on  this  subject.    The  red  the  planet  was  only  22"  from  the  sun's  northern 
color  of  the  sun  in  rising  and  setting  is  thus  limb,  and  had  the  conjunction  occurred  a  day 
explained  by  him.    In  the  lower  layers  of  the  earlier,    there    would    have    been   a    transit, 
atmosphere  a  number  of  fine  corpuscles  are  Some  days  before  the  coiyunction  it  was  ap- 
si^ended;  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  be  parent  that  the  crescent  formed  more  than  a 
wild  (as  for  instance  organic  and  inorganic  dust,  semicircle,  and  three  *days  before  it,  full  40° 
the  fine  particles  of  carbon  in  smoke),  or  ex-  more  by  measurement.    On  the  day  before  the 
tremely  miniite  water  vesicles,   as  they  are  conjunction,  it  formed  a  complete  circle,  bright, 
probably  formed  by  incipient  condensation  of  thin,  and  delicate  (the  crescent  proper)  on  the 
aqueous  vapor.  When  the  sun  is  near  the  hori-  side  toward  tlie  snn,  but  on  the  opposite  side, 
ion,  its  rays  must  traverse  a  sufficiently  long  a  faint  line  of  light  very  difficult  to  be  seen  on 
path  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere  to  account  of  the  strong  light  in  the  field  and  the 
experience,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  the  dit-  atmospheric  disturbance.     Yet,  by  glimpses, 
frwtmg  action  of  the  groups  of  screens  formed  it    was    distinctly    perceived    as    a  ring,   by 
by  the  small  xwtrticles  alluded  to.    Hence  each  several  observers,  and  constantly  as  more  than 
jwmt  of  the  sun  must  thereby  appear  reddish,  three-fourths  of  a  circle.     The   appearances 
aod  sorrounded  by  more  strongly  reddened  dif-  were  similar,  though   perhaps  a  little  better 
Vol.  vu,— 6 
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seen,  the  day  after  the  conjanction.  At  2^  15"  a  tinge  of  salmon  color.  The  color  of  the  dark 
p.  M.,  the  planet  was  readily  found  with  a  markings  on  Mars  has  nsnallj  been  described 
portable  5-foot  Clark  telescope  of  4|  inches'  ap-  as  greenish  or  blnish-gray ;  to  Mr.  Browning 
ertnre,  by  taking  a  position  in  the  shadow  of  they  appeared  of  the  latter  tint.  In  conse- 
a  chimney.  The  complete  ring  and  the  faint  quence  of  the  effect  of  irradiation,  he  was  not 
portion  of  the  crescent  proper  were  both  dis-  able  to  make  ont  satisfactoriij  the  outline  of 
tinctly  seen,  better  than  they  had  been  through  the  north  polar  ice.  He  frequently  saw  faint 
an  equatorial,  except  in  cases  where  the  sun  white  spots  on  the  disk,  and  as  they  ap- 
was  intercepted  by  a  passing  cloud.  The  best  preached  its  edge  they  increased  in  brilliancy, 
view  was  that  taken  at  moments  when  a  cloud  until,  when  near  the  extreme  edge,  they  sJ- 
obscured  the  sun,  leaving  the  planet  full  in  most  rivalled  the  polar  snows  in  whiteness, 
sight.  The  background  was  then  compara-  They  were  generally  nearly  circular  in  form, 
tively  dark  and  the  thread  of  light  around  the  and  always  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  eqna- 
limb  opposite  to  the  sun  was  perfectly  distinct  tor.  Sketches  of  the  planet  taken  at  the  same 
and  complete.  The  northern  portion  of  the  time  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  Mr.  Dawes  are 
crescent  proper,  however,  did  not  diminish  similar  in  many  of  their  markings  to  those  of 
uniformly  in  brightness  or  apparent  thickness  Mr.  Browning ;  and  there  is  considerable  re- 
toward  the  cusp,  but  a  considerable  space,  be-  semblance  between  his  and  one  of  Father 
tween  25  and  80  degrees  from  the  vertex  to.the  Secchi's  sketches,  but  Mr.  B.  cannot  trace  an? 
left,  by  estimate,  was  very  perceptibly  fainter  likeness  between  his  own  views  and  those  of 
than  a  like  portion  of  the  circumference  next  Beer  and  Mfidler.  "With  regard  to  the  pomt 
beyond  toward  the  right,  whence  it  gradually  that  no  flattening  of  the  poles  could  be  detected 
narrowed  to  the  faint  line  of  light  befo»e  men-  by  any  of  the  observers,  he  remarks  that  al- 
tioned.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  conjunc-  though  if  the  sphere  of  the  planet  were  oblate 
tion,  the  cusps  had  receded  to  30°,  and  three  to  the  extent  of  one-sixteenth  or  one-tenth  ot 
days  later  to  22"*,  beyond  a  semicircle.  The  its  diameter,  as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  tbe 
powers  used  were  from  80  to  200  on  the  eqna-  globe  of  Saturn,  the  flattening  might  be  easily 
torial,^and  90  on  the  smaller  telescope.  These  discerned,  yet  if  it  should  not  exceed  in  proper- 
observations  are  regarded  as  having  a  bearing  tion  that  of  the  earth,  as  would  probably  be  the 
upon  the  question  of  the  atmosphere  of  Venus,  case  from  its  having  nearly  t!»e  same  axial  ve- 

Mr.  Levander,  of  Canonbury,  on  the  20th  of  locity,  then  we  could  not  hope  to  perceive  it, 

October,  at  2*  60",   saw  Venus  when   only  for  under  such  circumstances  the  flattening  of 

about   25"  50*  east  of  the  sun  and  9".6   in  the  disk  would  not  exceed  12  miles,  and  this, 

diameter.   He  used  a  11-inch  telescope  mounted  when  the  planet  is  nearest  to  us,  would  snb- 

equatorially  by  himself.    A  cloud  obscured  the  tend  an  angle  of  only  -}f^  of  a  second.    From 

sun  at  the  time.  the  observed  recurrence  of  spots,  Mr.  Brown- 

Mars  in  Opposition. — Mars,  during  his  op-  ing  estimated  the  period  of  the  planet's  axial 

position    in  January  and  February,  1867,  is  rotation  at  24"*  38"  8*,  which  is  less  than  Sir 

the  subject   of  a  paper  by  John    Browning,  William   Herschel's    estimate;   but    Beer  and 

published  in  the  Int.  Ohs.  of  September.    He  Mfidler,  who  have  observed  the  largest  number 

observed  the  planet  on  favorable  nights  from  of  rotations,  give  the  period  at  24^  87"  23'. 

January  8th  to  February  24th,   through   an  Speculating  upon  the  question  whether  Mars 

equatorial  reflector,   having    a   silvered-glass  has  a  satellite,  the  Writer  says :  "Ifsuchasat- 

speculnm  %\  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  power  ellite  existed  of  a  size  proportionate  vnth  onr 

used  of  800  to  600.     The  color  of  the  body  moon  (to  the  earth),  it  would  be  one-quarter 

of  Mars  he  found  to  vary  from  rose-madder  the  diameter  of  the  primary,  and  we  might  ex- 

to  burnt  ochre,  appearing  ruddiest  when  there  pect  it  to  be  .easily  visible ;  but  should  a  satel- 

was  most  mist  in  our  atmosphere.    The  com-  lite  exist  not  exceeding  in  size  proportionately 

parative    absence   o£  the  ruddy  tint  toward  the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter,  it  would  only  k 

the    edges   of  the    disk  has   been    ascribed  visible  in  very  powerful  instruments;  still  it 

by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  to  the  presence  of  would  not,  I  think,  have  escaped  the  notice  of 

clouds  in  the  planet's  own  atmosphere ;  but  the  persistent  observers  who  have  searched  for 

Mr.  Huggins,  in  a  paper  on  the  "Spectrum  and  it,  hitherto,  vainly." 

Color  of  Mars"  (Monthly  Notices,  Roy.  Soc,        In  Mr.  Huggins's  paper,  on  the  spectrum  of 

March  6,  1867),  refers  the  absence  of  color  to  Mars  (already  referred  to),  he  says  that  it  does 

some  peculiar  effect  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  not  appear  probable  that  the  ruddy  tint  which 

itself.    Mr.  Browning  supports  this  view,  and  distinguishes  Mars  has  its  origin  in  the  planet's 

accounts  for  the  appearance  by  supposing  that  atmosphere,  for  the  light   reflected  from  the 

mist  stops  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  light ;  polar  regions  is  free  from  color,  though  that 

that  is  those  toward  the  blue  end  of  the  spec-  light  has  traversed  a  longer  column  of  atmos- 

trum,  whose  waves  have  the  greatest  velocity,  phere  than  the  light  from  the  central  parts  of 

the  red  light  thus  being  allowed  to  preponde'r-  the  disk.    It  is  in  the  central  parts  that  the 

ate.      Observed  under    these  conditions,   the  color  is  most  marked.    He  regards  all  the  evi- 

edges  of  the  disk  appear  Naples  yellow,  the  dence  as    supporting    the   opinion    that   the 

centre  orange  tinged  with  burnt  ochre,  while  planet's  distinctive  color  has  its  origin  in  the 

the  parts  near  the  south  side  are  whitish,  with  material  of  which  some  parts  of  its  surface  are 
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composed  Mr.  Lockjer^s  observation,  that  the 
color  is  most  iotcDse  when  the  planet's  atmos- 
phere is  free  from  clouds,  is  quoted  in  support 
of  this  Tiew ;  and  so  are  the  photometric  ob- 
senrations  of  Seidel  and  Zdllner. 

The  opposition  of  lifars  on  January  10,  1867, 
took  place  while  the  planet  was  not  very  far 
from  aphelion.  The  earth  ali^o  being  very  near 
perihelion,  was  as  far  away  from  Mars*  orbit  as 
that  canse  permitted  her  to  be.  Mars  was 
nearly  at  his  greatest  distance  fVom  tlie  planet 
of  the  ecliptic ;  and  thus  his  distance  from  the 
earth  was  much  greater  than  at  the  opposi- 
tions of  1860,  1862,  and  186-i.  In  fact,  the  ab- 
$«oIate  distance  of  Mars  was  not  less  than 
58,600,000  miles. 

The  OrbiU  of  ComeU  and  Meteors, — In  com- 
potjngthe  orbitsof  the  meteoric  showers  of  1866, 
seTeraJ  astronomers  appear  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  identity  of  the  orbits  of  the  meteors 
and  those  of  certain  comets.  Signor  Schia- 
parelli,  of  Naples,  was  the  first  to  make  public 
these  points  of  resemblance.  According  to  his 
calculations,  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the 
Ao^t  (1866)  meteors  agree  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  orbit  of  comet  II.,  1862,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows : 


P?rihelion  distance. 

laclliutioii 

LoQdtade  c^  PwiheUon. . . 

•    node 

Direction  <rf  motion 


A«««uM« 


0.9M8 

843"  29^ 

183'  le' 

RetrogntdA. 


Conatn.,  1861 

0.9026 

WW 

844*  AV 

187"  27/ 

Retrogrado. 


The  period  of  the  comet  has  been  calculated 
by  Dr.  Oppolzer  to  be  about  142  years,  and  the 
orbit  extends  into  space  far  beyond  that  of 
Xeptone. 

Professor  Adams,  of  England,  has  compared 
the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  November  me- 
teors (1866)  with  those  of  the  orbit  of  comet  I., 
1866,  with  the  following  result : 


NoTMab«r  MctooiK 


Period- ,88.25  yean  (afisamed.) 

Veaadiftonce. ;10.8402 

Eosciilrldty 0.904T 

PrrilttUon  dlataooe I  0.9855 

iBdination 116' 4«' 

Li>a^tade  of  node '51*  28' 

-  FMheUon.  57- Id' 
DinetioB  of  motion. ....  I  Betrofrrade. 


CeiMt  L,  1866. 


88.18  jeara. 
10.8248 

0.9054 

0.9766 
17'  18' 
51*26' 
60-28' 
Retrograde. 


This  approximation  would  be  still  more  re- 
narkable  should  we  assume,  as  we  are  free  to 
<io,  that  the  period  of  the  meteoric  shower  is 
33.18  years,  instead  of  83.25,  which  is  confess- 
iilr  a  rough  approximation. 

Dr.  Edmund' Weise,  of  Vienna,  has  pointed 
oit  tiie  coincidence  of  other  observed  meteor 
tracks  with  cometic  orbits.  He  conceives  the 
^hale  orbit  of  a  comet  to  be  strewn  with  me- 
teoric bodies,  not  following  each  other  in  one 
path,  but  dispersed  many  thousands,  perhaps 
siillions,  of  miles  on  every  side  of  the  central 
^k.  If  we  consider,  he  says,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  comet  approaches  the 
^  we  shall  see  that  individual  particles  must 
^  repelled  to  a  distance,  where  *'  collecting 


under  the  original  laws  of  aggregation,  around 
new  centres  of  gravity,  they  will  revolve  about 
the  sun  in  orbits  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  parent  comet.  In  the  case  of  periodicid 
comets,  these  dispersed  aggregations  will  grad- 
ually collect  along  the  whole  orbit,  and  if  the 
comet's  orbit  intersect,  or  approach  very  near 
to  the  earth's  orbit,  the  phenomenon  of  peri- 
odic showers  will  be  produced  at  the  annual 
passage  of  the  earth  through  the  point  of  in- 
tersection." 

Professor  d'Arrest,  of  Oopenhagen,  concludes 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  as  follows: 
^^  Finally,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  intense 
northern  lights,  frequently  observed  coinci- 
dently  with  meteoric  showers,  may  not  have  been 
the  united  glimmer  of  more  distant  portions  of 

?art^es  dispersed  through  the  orbit  of  a  comet  ? 
haAome  connection  exists  between  meteoric 
showers  and  northern  lights  has  been  incontes- 
tably  proved  by  Quetelet  many  years  ago.  If 
showers  ef  shooting  stars  and  rin^  of  meteors  * 
really  have  any  connection  with  cometary 
phenomena,  the  hope  is  afforded  that  some  ex- 
planation may  be  arrived  at  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  also  concern- 
ing magnetic  storms." 

Mr.  Faye  has  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  an  hypothesis  which  connects  the 
shooting  stars,  the  zodiacal  light,  the  rays  of 
the  corona,  seen  in  a  solar  eclipse,  and  the  re- 
sisting medium,  which  is  believed  to  shorten 
the  time  of  Encke's  comet,  with  the  matter 
which  is  seen  to  flow  from  the  nuclei  of  comets 
forming  their  comas  and  tails. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
(II.  xxxviii.,  67)  is  entitled  to  credit  for  an 
early  and  valuable  suggestion,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors  (1866), 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  discoveries  of  M. 
Schiaparelli,  Mr.  Adams,  and  others.  In  that 
article  it  was  shown  that  the  periodic  time  of 
those  meteors  must  be  one  of  five  accurately 
determined  periods,  as  follows:— 180.0  days, 
185.4  days,  854.6  days,  876.6  days  and  88.25 
years.  The  longitude  of  the  node  was  also 
shown  to  increase,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic, 
I'.Tll  in  a  year,  whicli  is  equivalent  to  a  pre- 
cession with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars  of  29'  in 
a  cycle  of  83.25  years.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  by  computing  the  theoretical  secular  mo- 
tion of  the  node  for  each  one  of  the  five  pos- 
sible orbits,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  ob- 
served motion,  we  should  have  an  apparently 
simple  means  of  deciding  which  of  the  five  or- 
bits is  the  true  one.  The  last  period,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  was  the  one  determined 
by  the  investigation  of  Professor  Adams :  a  re- 
markable instance  of  accordance  between  the 
results  of  theory  and  observation.    (See  Mete- 

OBS.) 

Jupiter  without  his  Satellites. — This  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  astronomical  phenome- 
na of  the  year,  and  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper  by  Richard  N".  Proctor,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Eeview,  No.  24.    On  August  21st  the 
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planet  Jupiter  appeared,  in  telescopes  of  mod-  eccentricity,  at  epochs  of  10,000  years  apart,  to 
erate  power,  unaccompanied,  for  the  space  of  a  period  1,100,000  years  before  .the  epoch  1800; 
about  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  by  the  sat-  and  presents,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  eccentricity 
ellites  usually  seen  in  attendance  upon  him.  and  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion;  the  number 
This  phenomenon  has  been  seldom  observed;  of  days  by  which  the  winter  was  longer  \hm 
the  only  previous  observations  known  having  the  summer;  the  number  of  degrees  by  which 
been  made  November  12,  1681  (O.  S.),  by  Mo-  the  midwinter  temperature  was  lowered,  and 
lyneux;  May  28, 1802,  by  Sir  William  Hersch el;  the  midwinter  temperature  of  the  centre  of 
April  15,  182G,  by  Wallis ;  September  27, 1843,  Scotland,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Gnlf 
by  Dawes  and  Gridsbach.  The  planet  rose  at  Stream  was  affected  by  the  change  of  eccentri- 
seven  and  one-half  p.m.,  almost  at  the  same  city.  The  eccentricity  and  longitude  of  the  peri- 
moment  tliat  the  sun  set.    At  7**  44",  Green-  helion,  at  some  of  the  periods,  were  calculated 

*  wich  mean  time,  the  shadow  of  the  third  sat-  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Greenwich  Observaton-. 

ellite  passed  on  to  the  disk,  and  the  satellit.e  others  by  M.  Leverrier,  and  the  remainder  bv 

itself  followed   at  S**  14".      At  9**   10",   the  the  author.    According  to  these  tables,  the  ec- 

second  satellite  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  centrioity  was  at  its  superior  limit  850,000  y&xn 

the  planet.      At  9^  28",  the  fourth  sat<?llite  ago,  at  which  timo  the  yvinter  was  34.70  darj 

entered  in   Jupiter's  disk.     At    O**  57".  the  longer  than  the  summer,  and  the  midwinter 

shadow  of  the  first  satellite  made  its  aj^ar-  temperature  was  lowered  45^.3.      Mr.  CroU 

ance,  followed,  in  seven  minutes,  by  the  entry  assumes  that  at  that  time,  the  northern  hemi- 

of  the  satellite  it^lf  on  the  disk.    At  that  time,  sphere  being  under  glaciation,  the  Gulf  Stream 

,  10»»  4™,   Jupiter    appeared,    entirely   without  was  reduced  to  one-half  its  present  volume. 

satellites,  in  telescopes  of  moderate  power,  but  The  midwinter  temperature  of  the  ccntro  of 

large  telescopes  exhibited  three  satellites  on  his  Scotland,  as  is  well  known,  is  about  28^  hi$rher 

disk  with  their  three  shadows.     At  ll"*  23",  than  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  inflnenco 

the  shadow  of  the  third  satellite  passed  off  the  of  the  Gulf  Stream.    A  reduction  of  the  Galf 

disk,  and  at  11*»  49"  the  satellite  itself.     At  Stream  to  one-half  its  present  volume  would 

12»»  18",  the  second  satellite  reappeared  from  lower  the  temperature  of  Scotland  about  14-. 

behind  Jupiter.     At  12''  16",  the  shadow  of  Add  14°  to  the  45°.3,  and  we  have  59-.3. 

the  first  satellite  passed  off  the  disk,  followed  below    the    present   midwinter    temperature, 

by  the  satellite  itself  seven  minutes  later.    Last-  or  — ^20°.3,  as  the  midwinter  temperature  of 

ly,  at  12''  59",  the  shadow  of  the  fourth  sat-  the  centre   of   Scotland   850,000   years  a^o. 

eUite,  and  at  IS**  54"  the  fourth  satellite  itself  Upon  this  assumption,  that  the  diminution  of 

passed  off  the  disk.    A  circumstance  that  tends  the  Gulf  Stream  was  proportionate  to  the  extect 

to  render  the  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the  of  the  eccentricity,  Mr.  Croll  makes  his  calca- 

four  satellites  more  uncommon  than  it  other-  lations  of  the  actual  midwinter  temperature  of 

wise  would  be,  is  the  fact  that  the  fourth  satel-  the  centre  of  Scotland,  at  intervals  of  10,0i»'» 

lite  is  not  necessarily  eclipsed  or  occulted  at  years.  Some  of  the  results  are  as  follows :  lUO.- 

each  conjunction  with  Jupiter.     It  may  pass  000  years  previous  to  the  epoch  1800,  — 4\'5; 

above  or  below  his  disk  or  shadow ;  in  fact  this  200,000  years,  — 10°.2;    700,000  years,  5'.7; 

happens,  on  an  average,  in  more  than  one-third  750,000  years,  — 10°.6 ;  920,000  years,  5°.7  (tli« 

of  the  revolutions  of  this  satellite.    Sir  J.  Her-  same  as  700,000  years) ;  1,100,000  years,  6'., 

schcl  ascribes  the  fact  to  the  greater  inclination  which  is  the  highest  temperature  noted.    Tli 

of  the  satellite's  orbit ;  but  Mr.  Proctor  says  author  remarks,  that  the  difference  betwtxn 

that,  in  fact,  the  mean  value  of  the  inclination  the  midwinter  temperature  of  Scotland  at  soim' 

of  the  fourth  satellite's  orbit  is  always  less  than  of  the  periods  given,  and  at  the  present,  is  cvr- 

that  of  the  others,  and  that  the  true  reason  why  tainly  great ;  but  he  thinks  that  there  is  iioth- 

the  satellite  so  often  escapes  eclipse  is  its  supe-  ing  extravagant  in  supposing  the  exi^ience  cf 

rior  distance  from  Jupiter.   The  distances  of  the  so  low  a  temperature  during  the  glacial  epoch, 

four  satellites  from  Jupiter's  centre  are  as  fol-  when  we  reflect  that  at  the  present  day  there 

lows:    first,   278,542  miles;    second,   442,904  are  places  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  a> 

miles;  third,  700,714  miles;  fourth,  1,242,019  Scotland  which  have  a  midwinter  tempcratnro 

miles.     ITie  appearances  of  the  shadows  cast  by  nearly  as  low  as  any  indicated  inthot^ible; 

the  satellites  were  very  different.    The  shadow  e.  ^.,  at  the  Cumberland  House,  in  North  Ainer- 

of  the  fourth  appeared  larger  than  that  of  the  icn,  situated  in  a  lower  latitude  than  the  .""outli 

third,  though  the  third  is  the  larger  satellite,  of  Scotland,  the  midwinter  temperature  is  m<>ro 

This  observation  would  show  that  tlie  apparent  than  13°  below  zero.    That  the  cold  of  the 

dimensions  of  the  shadows  depend  rather  on  the  glacial  epoch  in  Scotland  was  to  a  con>idera1'^' 

extent  of  the  penumbra  than  on  that  of  the  true  extent  due  to  a  stoppage  or  at  least  great  i\\v.\- 

shadows.  inution  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  he  thinks  to  be  at- 

The  Eccentricity  of  the  EartlC 8  Orhit^^iid  it%  tested  by  the  fact  pointed  out   by  Rev.  Mr. 

Physical  Relation  to  ths  Glacial  Epoch. — Mr.  Orosskey,  from  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  v\ 

James  Croll,  in  an  article  in  the  Philosophical  the  glacial  beds  of  Canada  with  those  of  tlie 

Magazine  for  February,  further  elaborates  his  Clyde,  that  the  change  of  climate  in  Canadii, 

ingenious  theory  upon  this  subject  (see  Annual  since  the  glacial  epoch,  has  been  far  less  eom- 

CxoLOPiEDiA  for  1800).    He  now  calculates  the  plete  than  in  Scotland.    It  might  be  thought 
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that  if  the  winten  had  been  so  mncli  colder  86**  respectively.    Bat  again,  there  are  but  few 
at  the  periods  in  question  than  at  present,  the  modifying  causes  which  would  prevent  the  pos- 
sammers,  on  the  other  hand,  onght  to  have  si bility  of  the  snmmer  tern peratare  ever  falling 
been  somoch  warmer,  owing  to  the  sun^s  great-  so  low  as  27°  or  even  86° ;  for,  surrounded  by 
er  proximity.  Were  the  sun^s  distance  the  only  a  warm  sea,  the  summers  could  at  that  time  no 
element  that  determined  the  temperature,  the  more  have  been  cold  than  during  the  glacial 
summers  would  have  been,  at  least,  45**  wanner  epoch  they  could  have  been  warm,  when  the 
than  the  present,  as  surely  as  the  winters  were  land  was  covered  with  ice.    Mr.  Croll  concludes 
45 "*  colder  than  the  present,  at  the  superior  his  paper  with  an  inquiry  into  the  probable 
limit  ofthe  eccentricity  850,000  years  ago.   Had  amount  of  heat  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
such  been  the  case,  there  could  have  been  no  from  the  tropics,  to  the  temperate  and  arctic 
glacial  epoch ;   for  a  summer  so  warm,   not-  regions,  at  different  periods  of  the  remote  past, 
withstanding  its  shortness,  would  have  been  Besearche»  on  Solar  Physics. — Warren  de  la 
sdffident  to  melt  the  snows  of  winter.   In  that  Rue;     Balfour    Stewart,    superintendent    of 
cose,  the  theory  which  attributes  the  glacial  the  Kew  Observatory;  and  Benjamin  Lowry, 
opoch  to  an  extreme  condition  of  eccentricity  observer  and   computer  to  the  Kew  Obser- 
woald  have  to  be  abandoned.    The  purely  as-  vatory,  have    published,  for  private  circula- 
tronomical  effects  of  eccentricity,  as  has  been  tion,    a  memoir    with   the    above   name,  in 
clearly  shown  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  Arago,  whidi  they  give  the  history  of  their  observations 
Humboldt,  and   others,  are  compensated    by  upon  sun-spots.    The  following  are  the  more 
others  of  an  opposite  character,  so  that  eccen-  important  conclusions  at  which  they  have  ar- 
tridty,viewedfi'om  an  astronomical  stand-point,  rived:    1.  The  umbra  of  a  spot  is  nearer  the 
does  not  appear    capable  of  accounting  (the  sun's  centre  than  its  penumbra,  or,  in  other 
author  admits)  for  the  glacial  epoch.    But  he  words,  it  is  at  a  lower  level ;  2.  Solar  faculse, 
claims  that  the  astronomical  effect  is  far  more  and  probably  also  the  whole  photosphere,  con- 
thaa  neutralized  by  causes  of  a  physical  nature,  sist  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  of  greater  or  less 
One  of  these  causes  is  the  presence  of  snow  magnitude,  either  slowly  sinking  or  suspended 
and  ice,  daring  which  dense  fogs  prevail  and  in  equilibria  in  a  goseous  medium ;  8.  A  spot 
cot  off  a  great  portion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  including  both  umbra  and  penumbra  is  a  phe- 
les^n  the  summer  temperature.  Even  supposing  nomenon  which  takes  place  beneath  the  levd  of 
the  sun's  rays  were  to  reach  the  earth  with  the  sun's  photosphere.    These  gentlemen,  in  a 
their  fall  intensity,  they  would  ho  doubt  melt  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  mention 
the  snow  accumulated  during  the  long  winter;  that  Hofrath  Schwabe  has  called  their  atten- 
bat  they  would  fail  to  raise  the  summer  tem-  tion  to  certain  phenomena  on  the  surface  of 
peratare  as  long  as  the  snow  remained  un-  the  sun  which  he  had  noticed  on  two  occa- 
melted.    The  air  is  cooled  by  radiation  from  sions  when  there  was  a  minimum  in  the  num- 
"mow  and  ice  more  rapidly  than  it  is  heated  by  ber  of  sun-spots.    These    phenomena   were : 
the  son;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  a  country  1.  A  total  absence  of  faculso  and  faculous  mat- 
like Greenland,  covered  with  an  icy  mantle,  the  ter :  2.  Absence  of  the  usually-observed  scars, 
temperature  of  the  air,  even  during  summer,  pores,  and  similar  appearances ;   3.  An  equal 
«e!dom  rises  above  the  freezing  point.     Were  it  brightness  of  the  whole  surface,  the  limb  being 
not  for  theioe,  the  summers  of  north  Greenland,  as  luminous  as  the  centre.    Mr.  Schwabe  also 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  remarks  that  he  has  noticed  a  connection  be- 
horizoo,  would  be  as  w{ffm  as  those  of  England ;  tween  sun-spots  and  meteoric  showers.    He 
but  instead  of  this,  the  Greenland  summers  are  finds  that  the  minimum  of  spot-frequency  coin- 
colder  than  the  English  winters.   K  India  were  cides  remarkably  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
<orered  with  an  ice-sheet,  its  summers  would  meteoric  showers,  the  period  of  rotation  of 
\k  colder  than  those  of  England.    If  at  a  glacial  which  agrees  with  a  larger  period  of  the  sun- 
epoch  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  during  the  short  spots.    In  1838  there  was  an  extreme  scarcity 
rammer  in  particular,  failed  to  melt  the  total  of  spots  (only  thirty-three  small  groups  being 
qaanrity  of  snow  accumulated  during  the  long  observed)  and  ih  1866  and  1867,  after  thirty- 
acid  intensely  cold  winter,  then  the  snow  and  three  years,   the  phenomenon    repeats  itself 
ic3  w^ould  accumulate  year  after  year,  till  the  From  January  1  to  June  8,  1867,  he  had  ob- 
sjrface  of  tiie  entire  country  was  covered.   Af-  served  only  six  small  groups,  and,  out  of  one 
tcr  this  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summers,  hundred  and  thirty- three  days  of  observation, 
CO  matter  what  might  be  the  intensity  of  the  there  were  one  hundred  without  spots. 
>QQ*j  ravii,  could  not  rise  far  above  the  freezing  The  authors  subsequently  announced,  in  the 
piint.    At  those  periods  of  extreme  eccentri-  monthly  notices  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  they 
citr,  when  tlie  winter  occurred  in  perihelion,  had  specially  investigated  the  relation  between 
t'«re  would  be  a  short  and  warm  winter  and  solar  activity  and  the  ecliptical  longitude  of 
&  long  and  moderately  cold  summer.   The  mid-  the  planets,  and,  as  a  result,  they  believe  that 
»*i*nraer  temperature  850,000  years  ago,  did  the  they  have  discovered  a  connection  between  the 
wmt^r  occur  in  perihelion,  would  be  about  behavior  of,  sun-spots  and  the  longitudes  of 
•27 '.4,  determined  according  to  the  sun's  dis-  Venus  and  Jupiter.    By  a  comparison  of  Car- 
^ce.    At  the  periods  950,000  and  750,000  rington's  diagrams  exhibiting  the  distribution 
)ixTi  ago,  the  temperature  would  be  99"*  and  in  heliographic  latitude  of  sun-spots  from  time 
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to  time,  they  claim  to  have  foand  that  whea 
Venus  and  Japiter  cross  the  solar  eqnator,  the 
solar  activity  is  more  confined  to  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  the  sun,  and  that  when  those 
planets  are  farthest  removed  from  the  solar 
equator,  the  activity  extends  outward  toward 
the  solar  poles.  In  the  tables  which  they  pre- 
sent, they  point  out  how  closely  the  minor 
epochs  of  solar  activity  in  their  approach  to  the 
equator  agree  with  the  epochs  at  which  Venus 
crosses  the  solar  equator,  and  how  the  solar 
activity  spreads  out  toward  the  poles  at 
those  times  when  Venus  is  farthest  removed 
from  the  equator.  Lastly,  they  announce  the 
conclusion  that  solar  activity,  as  shown  in  the 
phenomena  of  sun-spots,  would  not  exist  but 
for  planetary  motion,  any  more  than  certain 
physical  phenomena  of  the  planets  would  be 
produced  without  solar  influence. 

The  Solar  Parallax. — ^Mr.  Stone  (Greenwich 
Observatory)  has  detected  a  small  error  in 
Leverrier's  determination  of  the  solar  parallax 
— in  the  numerical  work.  The  earth  has  an 
orbital  motion  around  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  moon  and  the  earth,  the  diam- 
eter of  this  orbit  being  about  6,000  miles.  In 
Leverreir's  method,  the  earth's  motion  in  this 
small  orbit  is  taken  advantage  of  to  estimate 
the  sun's  distance.  The  size  of  the  subsidiary 
orbit  being  determined  from  the  estimated 
mass  of  the  moon,  and  the  displacement  of 
the  sun  due  to  the  earth's  excursions  in  her 
monthly  orbit  being  determined  from  a  care- 
ful  examination  of  a  long  series  of  observation^, 
the  ratio  of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  moon 
is  then  ascertained  by  a  simple  calculation. 
Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  numerical  work, 
Leverrier  took*  the  moon's  mass  at  tt?»t  ^^' 
stead  of  ttV?  ^^  ^^®  earth.  The  effect  of  the 
correction  is  to  reduce  the  solar  paraUax  from 
8".95  to  8".91,  corresponding  to  an  increase  of 
over  400,000  miles  in  the  sun's  estimated  dis- 
tance. The  weak  point  of  the  method  clearly 
lies  in  the  great  variation  resulting  from  a  very 
small  change  in  the  estimated  value  of  the 
moon's  mass. 

The  corrected  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance 
by  Leverrier's  method  agrees  with  Hansen's 
determination  from  the  moon's  parallactic  in- 
equality. Mr.  Stone,  who  had  obtained  the 
value  8".94  for  the  solar  parallax  from  observa- 
tions of  Mars,  has  lately  deduced  the  value  8".85 
(with  a  possible  error  of  0".056)  from  the  Green- 
wich lunar  observations  made  near  the  epoch 
of  maximum  lunar  parallactic  inequality. — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^  No.  XV. 

Ths  Chemical  Intensity  of  Total  Daylight. — 
Henry  E.  Roscoo  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  at  its  June  meeting,  a  paper  on  ^^  The 
Chemical  Intensity  of  Total  Daylight  at  Kow 
and  Par&  in  1865-'67."  The  paper  contains 
the  results  of  a  regular  series  of  measure- 
ments. In  the  Kew  observations,  the  first  re- 
sult noted  was  this,  that  the  mean  theraical  in- 
tensity for  hours  equidistant  from  noon  is  con- 
stant— ^that  is,  it  is  equal  for  equal  altitudes  of 


Mean  of  Cbem. 
Intensi^. 

0.105 

0.107 


the  sun ;  thus,  the  mean  of  all  the  observations 
made  about  9**  30*°  a.  m.  corresponds  with  the 
mean  at  2'*  80™  p.  m. 

Mean  of  Times 
of  Obfl^r. 
Mean  of  553  morning  ob- I     q^.    .« 

serrations  in  1866-*67  j     *"*'  *^*^ 
Mean  of  629  afternoon  \     q*    arr«. 
obserr.  in  1865-'67. . .  f     ^'  ^^' 

Hence,  the  author  concludes  that  when  the 
disturbing  causes  of  variation  in  amount  of 
cloud,  eta,  are  fully  eliminated  by  a  soffideot 
number  of  observations,  the  daily  maximum  of 
chemical  intensity  corresponds  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  sun's  altitude.  He  then  shows, 
from  measurements  made  at  varying  altitudes 
of  the  sun  at  Heidelberg  and  Parfi,  that  the 
relation  between  sun's  altitude  and  chemical 
intensity  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 
OI,=OI„  X  const  a,  where  CI,  represents  the 
chemical  intensity  at  a  given  altitude  (a)  in  cir- 
cular measure,  CI^  the  chemical  intensity  at 
the  altitude  O,  and  const,  (a)  a  number  to  be 
calculated  from  the  observations.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  chemical  intensities,  as  actually 
found  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  calculated  result 
are  seen  in  the  following  table : 


CiruooAi.  IirrxxiiiTT. 

AlTTTTTT** 

» 

Found. 

C&lctdated. 

7deg. 

15] 

nin. 

0.050 

0-050 

24 

(( 

48 

i« 

0-200 

0-196 

84 

ti 

84 

a 

0-806 

0-2^76 

53 

<l 

87 

<t 

0-487 

0-485 

62 

it 

80 

ti 

0-518 

0-506 

A  similar  relation  is  found  to  hold  good  for 
the  Pari  observations.  Curves  exhibiting 
the  daUy  rise  and  fall  for  each  of  the  24 
months  from  April,  1865,  to  March,  1867,  in- 
clusive, accompany  the  paper.  The  curve  of 
yearly  chemical  intensity  is  found  to  be  iin- 
syrametrical  about  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes ;  thus  in  spring  and  summer  the  re- 
sults are  as  follows : 


1866  and  1S6T.     Mean  Ch.  Int. 

March,  1867 80.6 

April,  1865 97.8 

September,  1865..  107.8 

August,  1865 88.9 


1S66.  Mean  Ch.  Isi. 

March 51.5 

April 

September 

August 9i.«> 


Or  for  100  chemically  active  rays  falling 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1865. 
1866,  and  1867,  at  Kew,  there  fell,  in  the  cor- 
responding autumn  months,  167  rays,  the 
sun's  mean  altitude  being  the  same.  Ti.<? 
yearly  integral  for  the  12  months,  January  to 
March,  1867,  and  April  to  December,  1865,  is 
65.7,  whereas  that  for  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year  1866  is  64.7. 

Most  of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  of 
the  distribution  and  intensity  of  the  chemically 
active  rays  in  the  tropics  is  derived  from  the 
statements  of  photographers.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  photo- 
graph increases  as  we  approach  tho  equator. 
Thus  in  Mexico,  where  the  light  is  very  in- 
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tense,  from  twenty  rainntes  to  half  an  lionr  is 
reqaired  (according  to  report)  to  produce  pho^ 
t(^phic  effects,  which  in  England  occupy 
hot  a  minute.  A  series  of  direct  measurements 
of  the  intensity  of  sunlight  under  the  equator, 
made  at  Parfi  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  tend  to  prove 
tbe  fallacy  of  these  statements ;  for  his  obser- 
ratioDs  show  that  the  activity  of  the  chemical 
ravs  in  the  tropics  is  very  much  greater — ^in  one 
day  5o  times  greater— than  in  the  latitudes  of 
England.  The  following  table  gives  a  com- 
parison of  several  days : 


DAILY  MEAN  CHBMZCAL  IVTBNSITT. 

im. 

Ktw. 

VarL 

Batlo. 

April  6.... 

88.6 

242.0 

8.46 

1..  • . 

7.7 

SOl.O 

39.09 

"    9.... 

6.9 

826.4 

55.25 

"  11.... 

25A 

283.2 

9.18 

"  20.... 

88.9 

885.0 

9.90 

'*  24.... 

* 

83.6 

862.7 

4.84 

inSignitude.  Planet  90,  discovered  by  Dr.  Luther, 
has  received  the  name  "  Antiope," 

Mr.  Stone  has  formed  a  table  exhibiting  the 
probable  dimensions  of  71  asteroids.  On  the 
assumption  that  their  surfaces  have  equal 
reflective  powers,  he  estimates  their  relative 
dimensions  from  their  apparent  brilliancy  ;  and 
then  converts  the  results  into  miles,  by  adopting 
the  diameters  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  as  determined 
by  the  observations  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  and 
Lamont  The  following  are  the  diameters,  as 
calculated  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  five  largest  and 
the  five  smallest  asteroids : 


Miles. 

Vesta 214 

Ceres 196 

PaUas 171 

Jano 124 

Hygeia 103 


Miles. 

Themis 24 

Asia 22 

Maia 18 

Atalanta 18 

Echo 17 


Changes  of  Star  Colors. — Mr.  Kincaid  has 
commanicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  de- 
scription of  an  instrument,  invented  by  him, 
called  a  metrochromey  for  detecting  changes 
of  star  colors.  He  uses  a  rotating  drum 
with  six  equidistant  openings,  three  of  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  flat-sided 
stoppered  bottles  containing  different  colored 
chemical  solutions;  the  other  three  openings 
transmit  the  normal  light  of  the  lantern.  By 
wholly  or  partially  covering  one  or  more  of  the 
former  openings,  and  by  communicating  a 
rapid  rotation  to  the  drum,  it  will  be  possible 
to  reproduce  the  light  of  a  particular  star. 
This  light  thrown  into  the  telescope  produces 
the  image  of  an  artificial  star.  Changes  have 
certainly  been  noted  as  yet  only  in  Sirius  and 
95  Herculis.  They  are  very  difficult  to  detect. 
Some  observers  differ  greatly  in  their  estimate 
of  color.  Mr.  Proctor  has  suggested  that  the 
iUamination  of  a  minute  white  disk  in  the 
focas  of  a  positive  eye-piece,  through  differently 
colored  glasses  placed  on  a  rotating  disk,  is  a 
method  that  might  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. A  painted  scale,  like  that  given  by 
Admiral  Smythe,  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
tbe  opacity  of  its  color,  and  is,  farther,  not 
sufficiently  reproducible. — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  No.  XV. 

CofMts  of  the  Tear. — Mr.  Stephan  on  the  22d 
of  January  discovered  a  faint  telescopic  comet, 
in  (R.  A.)  2Ji  84m,  and  (N.  P.  D.)  74**  26',  Comet 
n.,  1867,  a  faint  one,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tempel,  of  Marseilles,  April  8d. 

Aiteroids, — Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College, 
X.  Y.,  discovered  the  92d  planet,  July  26th.  It  is 
of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  has  been  named 
'^Undina-"  Prof.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  discovered  the  98d,  August  24th,  and 
tbe  94th,  September  6th.  The  former  was  situat- 
ed in  the  light  ascension  1^  40',  and  in  declina- 
tion 3°  10'  south,  and  was  moving  west  and 
soath.  The  latter  was  observed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Neptune,  in  the  right  ascension  14°  15',  and 
declination  6°  10'  north,  and  was  of  the  11th 


Woriss  and  Memoirs, — Among  the  valua- 
ble works  and  memoirs  of  the  year  may  be 
mentioned,  "The  Constellation  Seasons,"  by 
Eiohard  N.  Proctor,  London ;  **  Descriptive  As- 
tronomy," by  Geo.  F.  Chambers,  London; 
an  outline  Lunar  map  Zones  XL  and  IV.,  by  W. 
K.  Birt,  London;  being  a  catalogue  of  208 
objects,  printed  for  private  circulation;  a 
paper  by  Benj.  Gould,  on  the  determination 
of  the  proper  motion  of  stars  first  observed  by 
J.  Lepaute  d'Agelet,  road  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  August  meeting ;  a 
paper  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  on  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  and  nutation,  as  explained  by 
the  theory  of  the  gyroscope,  read  before  the 
same  body ;  a  paper  by  Prof.  Newcome  on  the 
new  determination  of  the  distance  of  the  sun ; 
and  one  on  the  periodicity  of  the  aurora,  by 
Prof.  Levering,  submitted  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
August. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  division  of  the  globe  form- 
ing a  part  of  Ocean ica,  extending  between  the 
equator  and  latitude  47"  S.  and  consisting  of  the 
Continent  of  Australia,  Tasmania  (Van  Die- 
men  ^s  Land),  New  Zealand,  and  those  parts  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  between 
longitude  180°  and  170°  E.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  Australasia  is  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  there  the  following  colonies : 

Square  mllei. 

New  South  Wales 828,487 

Victoria 86,881 

Soath  Australia 888,828 

West  Australia 978,000 

Queensland 678,000 

Tasmania ^ 86,215 

New  Zealand 106,269 

Total 2,582,070 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  of  these 
colonies  as  to  population,  etc. : 

I^eiD  South  Wales, — In  December,  1865,  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  411,888,  an  in- 
crease over  1864  of  18,799;  the  number  of 
births  in  the  year  had  been  17,688,  of  deaths 
6,696 ;  the  nnmber  of  immigrants  introduced 
at  the  public  expense  had  been  2,917,  at  a  cost 
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of  £84,179,  and  641  had  arrived  by  sea  at  tL«ir    „        Brought  forward.  ........;• 244,03r 

own  expense.     The  income  from  land  of  vari-  R-eeCb„rchofScptIan^d  and  Free  Prcsbytcnan  21,819 

^«o  ;»«o^*s«fs^«o  ;«  1 QAK  «,«»  r»KQ»7  noo  ;«  i  aan     United  Presbytcnan  Church 16,7M 

OUfl  descriptions  m  1865  was  ^587,029,  m  1866     other  Presbyterian  Churches ZU 

it  was  £647,138,  of  which  £226,462  was  from     PresbTterians  (not  otherwise  defined) 6,885 

actual  sales,  and  £272,581  from  rents  and  assess-    Unitarians. 1,420 

ments  on  pastoral  rans.     The  duty  and  fees    Society  of  Friends................. 27S 

for  export   on  gold   produced    only  £27,410.     Sti^^JferauaLn*^^^^  1257 

The  total  ordinary  revenue  was  £1,988,666,  and  Roman  Catholics..' .'.*.*  .'.'.'.'.'*.".*.'.*!.*.*.*  !.'.'.*  .'.'iicwlsio 

£298,678  was  raised  by  loan.     The  total  ex-    Catholics  (not  otherwise  defined} 2,219 

penditure   was  £2,815,794.      The  exports  in    Greek  Church 239 

1865  were  valued  at  £8,191,170,  showing  a  de-     Israelites  and  Christian  Israelites 895 

crease  of  £804,808  in  tte  export  of  gold,  and  jew^'"^*^^"'**"' °' ^^''"^°* •;;;;;; ;;;;;;.  2,ws 

an  increase  of  £4,379  in  the  export  of  wool.  Wesleyans/Wesi.'Meth.Vand  Methodis^^        4o|799 

The  imports  in  1866  were  valued  at  £9,925,595.    Primitive  Methodists 5,775 

The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  colony  in  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  and  Dnited 

1861  were  as  foUows :  T>'u^^t  ^f.^^^^"*  Churehes l,44C 

r^,  '    ^    «-r^     ,     3  -    ..  Bible  Christians «al 

Church  of  Enghind 159,958  Other  Wesleyan  Methodists 140 

Presbytenans 34,692  Independents  op  Congregationalista 12,777 

Wesleyans... 23,698  Baptists 9,001 

Congreffationalists 6,411  Lutherans  and  aerman  Protestants 10,043 

Other  Protestants 9,868  Unsectarian,  no  denom.  and  Secularists 952 

Roman  Catholics 99,198  "  No  religion'*  441 

Hebrews..   ■•:•;•;. ••••      ^»^59  Mohammedans".  ■.*.*.  *.*.*..*. 189 

Mohammedans  and  Asiatic  creeds . .    12,909  Pagans  (inclusive  of  Chinese) 1,672 

All  others 3,893  cSnese. 24,551 

There  were  at  the  same  period,  270  churches    Unspecified  ^^^^^ 2,891 

and  447  chapels,  or  buildings  used  as  such,  pro-  objecting  toVate . .  .V.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.".'. V.  V.V.'  .*  .*.  11,586 

viding  accommodation  for  1 1 9,075  people,  that    Unenumerated  migratory  population 8,861 

is,  rather  under  one-third  of  the  total  popula-  

tion,  having  an  average  attendance  of  86,674,  Total 540,823 

or  under  one-fourth  of  the  population.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  pnb- 
Victoria. — On  January  1,  1866,  the  popular  lie  education  in  this  colony  records  1,080  pub- 
tion  was  605,501 ;  on  December  81st  it  was  lie  and  private  schools  in  1866,  or  one  school 
626,639 ;  there  had  been  an  immigration  of  to  every  586  of  the  population.  The  number 
10,862  persons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  of  scholars  was  79,378,  or  one  scholar  to  every 
18,435  from  neighboring  countries,  and  1,709  797  of  the  population.  The  number  of  teachers 
foreigners,  a  total  of  30,796,  of  whom  16,872  was  2,180,  or  one  teacher  to  every  297  of  the 
were  unassisted.  The  Registrar-General  of  the  population.  In  the  last  ten  years  great  ad- 
colony  states  that  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  vances  have  been  made  in  the  number  of 
departures  was  only  6,684.  Of  the  total  popu-  schools.  In  1857  the  number  of  schools  re- 
lation, 258,247  were  employed  at  the  gold  ceiving  aid  from  the  revenue  was  540,  the 
diggings,  on  September  30,  1866,  of  whom  number  of  scholars  being  33,284.  In  1861  the 
227,486  were  Europeans,  and  the  remainder  numbers  were :  schools,  671 ;  scholars,  51.- 
Ohinese.  The  number  of  births  had  been  345;  and  in  1865  they  were,  schools,  676; 
26,916 ;  the  deaths,  10,461 ;  the  marriages,  scholars,  64,926.  Of  the  79,378  scholars  in 
4,497.  The  value  of  imports  in  1866  was  1866,  68,000  were  attending  schools  that  re- 
£13,267,537,  agdnst  £14,974,815  in  1864.  ceived  aid  from  the  revenue.  Mr.  Archer,  tlie 
The  exports  amounted  to  £13,150,748,  against  Registrar-General  of  Victoria,  states  that  the 
£13,898,384,  of  the  previous  year.  The  value  amount  voted  for  education  in  1866  was 
of  the  colonial  export  in  each  of  the  years  1864  £174,247,  averaging  5s.  61d.  per  head  of  popu- 
and  1865  was  as  follows :  Gold,  £6,206,237  and  lation,  or  £3.  78.  8d.  per  scholar  in  average  at- 
£6,190,817 ;  wool,  £3,250,128  and  £3,816,106 ;  tendance.  The  average  attendance  of  scholars 
tallow,  £60,230  and  £16,566;  hides  and  skins,  in  common  schools  was  51,500. 
£102,724  and  £83,861.    The  total  revenue  of  Queensland.—The  number  of  immigrants  in 

1866  amounted  to  £8,058,338,  and  the  disburse-  1865  was  12,750,  of  whom  1,485  were  sent  by 
inents  for  the  service  of  the  y^ar  were  £2,229,-  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  9,494  went  iii 
747.  The  customs  revenue  was  £1,256,686.  ships  belonging  to  the  Black  Ball  line,  and 
The  public  debt  on  the  81st  of  December,  1865,  1,771  went  from  German  ports ;  but  the  annual 
was  £8,733,445.  report  of  the  commissioners  only  gives  87,775  as 

The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  colony  in  the  total  population  on  December  31,  1865,  of 

1867  were  as  follows :  whom  53,297  were  males,  and  34,478  females. 
Church  ofEngland and  Episc.  Protestant.... 205,695  The  extent  of  laud  sold  in  1865  was  145,790 

FreeCburcb 464  acres,    producing    £224,403,    an    increase   of 

Protestants  (not  otherwise  defined) 5,919  £13  677  over  the  preceding  year ;    and  there 

Sru'X1s"it.!^':!''°."^\".::::::::::»  ^«-  '\'\'r'^  ''"^^"Inl^^ZoSSt 'of 

*  crease  of  2,407  acres.    The  total  amount   ot 


244,037    land  alienated  in  fee  w&s  680,034  acres,  on 
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December  31,  1865.  The  horses  numbered 
51,091,  an  increase  of  10,413 ;  the  horned 
cattle  nnmbered  887,856,  an  increase  of  5,788, 
over  1864 ;  the  sheep  nnmbered  6,510,005,  an 
increase  of  1,144,671,  and  the  pigs  nnmbered 
14,889,  on  increase  of  2,122.  The  imports  in 
1865  were  valued  at  £2,505,659,  an  mcrease 
over  1864  of  £237,605  ;  the  exports  at  £1,153,- 
464,  a  decrease  of  £93,590.  The  revenue  of 
1865  was  £631,431,  the  expenditures  £617,906. 

Western  Australia, — The  population  of  this 
coloDv,  OD  December  81,  1865,  was  20,260,  of 
whom  13,005  were  males,  and  7,255  were  fe- 
males, an  increase  in  the  year  of  789.  There 
had  only  been  167  immigrants. 

South  Australia, — ^The  population,  on  De- 
cember 31, 1865,  consisted  of  80,686  moles,  and 
75,919  feinales,  a  total  of  156,605,  and  an  in- 
crease of  9,264  over  the  preceding  year;  the 
increase  was  produced  by  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  of  4,498,  and  an  immigration  of 
4,768,  of  whom  8,097  were  dispatched  by  the 
Emigration  Comnaissioners.  The  extent  of  land 
sold,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1865,  was  8,028,- 
264  acres.  The  extent  of  land  enclosed  was 
3,765,007  acres,  of  which  659,552  were  under 
cultivation.  The  revenue  of  the  colony,  in  1865, 
was  £1,089,128,  an  increase  of  £818,291  over 
that  of  1864;  the  expenditures,  £790,504,  on 
increaw)  of  £163,815.  The  imports  were  valued 
at  £2,552,407,  an  increase  of  £429,484  over 
those  of  1864,  exclusive  of  a  reexportation  to 
the  value  of  £375,689;  the  exports  at  £3,129,- 
866,  a  decrease  of  £175,699.  There  are  56 
miles  of  rdlway  open,  on  which,  in  1865,  were 
conveyed  402,550  passengers,  and  261,188  tons 
of  merchandise ;  and  there  were  855  miles  of 
telegraph,  along  which  were  sent  112,844  mes- 
sages. 

The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  colony,  in 
1861,  were  as  follows : 

Hiorch  of  England 48,577 

Romaa  CathoUca 15,694 

Wwleyan  Methodists 14,822 

German  Lnthemoa 11,285 

lodependents 6,268 

Chorch  of  Scotland. 4,821 

Bible  ChrUtUns 4,216 

Free  Chorch  of  Scotland 4,187 

PrimiiiTe  Methodiata 8,672 

Baptists. 8,464 

Himtians. .• 1,668 

United  Pmbyterians 1,672 

Other  Christun  denominations 571 

rniuriana 403 

Hebrews 860 

Monrians 217 

New  Church 192 

Jciety  of  Friends. 124 

Mohammedans  and  Pagans 112 

>ot  specified 1,891 

Total 126,880 

Tamania. — In  1865  the  population  was 
»<).201,  and  the  report  explains  the  slow  advance 
niade,  as  the  departures  nsnally  exceeded 
the  arrivals.  At  this  date  only  four  females 
remaned  of  the  native  population.  Imports 
and  exports  have  both  been  decreasing  for  some 


years.  The  imports  of  1866  were  estimated  at 
£762,875  in  value,  a  decrease  of  £45,890  from 
the  previous  year ;  the  exports,  £850,965,  a  de- 
crease of  £94,765.  The  land  under  cultivation 
in  1865  was  250,886  acres,  a  decrease  of  1,778 
acres  from  the  previous  year.  There  were  100 
government  schools,  with  8,803  pupils. 

Nmff  Zealand, — By  the  census  taken  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  the  European  population,  exclu- 
sive of  the  military,  was  found  to  be  172,158, 
and  in  December,  1865,  it  was  estimated  at 
190,607,  of  whom  117,876  were  males,  and 
73,281  were  females.  The  number  of  immi- 
grants who  had  arrived  during  the  year  num- 
bered 18,916,  and  there  were  6,607  departures. 
The  land  sales  included  508,112  acres,  producing 
£844,886,  a  decrease  of  £252,847  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  imports  in  1865  were  valued 
at  £5,594,977,  a  decrease  of  £1,405,678  from 
the  preceding  year;  the  esqports  at  £8,713,218, 
an  increase  of  £811,551.  The  total  revenue  for 
1865  was  £1,486,990. 

The  yield  of  gold  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
from  1856  to  1866,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 


YEAB. 


1856. 
1867. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


OnneM. 

Ponadi. 

2,985,696 

11,942,788 

2,761,528 

11,046,118 

2,628,188 

10,112,752 

2,280,676 

9,122,702 

2,156,661 

8,626,642 

1,967,420 

7,869,758 

1,658,285 

6,685,192 

1,627,066 

6,520,967 

1,645,450 

6,206,287 

1,548,802 

6,190,817 

1,479,194 

5,909,987 

It  win  be  noticed  that  the  yield  of  1866  was 
only  one-half  that  of  1856. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  that  has 
yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  was  the  Intercolonial  Conference, 
which  met  at  Melbourne  on  March  4,  1867,  and 
sat  for  about  fourteen  days.  The  members 
present  were :  J.  McCuUoch,  premier  of  Victo- 
ria (chairman),  and  G.  Verdon,  treasurer  of 
Victoria,  represented  the  Central  colony ;  Henry 
Parkes,  premier,  and  J.  Docker,  postmaster- 
general,  represented  New  South  Wales ;  J.  Ilall, 
postmaster-general,  and  Crosbie  Ward,  for  New 
Zealand;  J.  P.  Borcaut,  attorney-general,  and 
W.  Duffield,  treasurer,  for  South  Australia ;  A. 
Hacallister,  premier,  and  St.  George  Gore,  post- 
master-general, for  Queenstown;  T.  D.  Chap- 
man, colonial  treasurer,  for  Tasmania.  West- 
ern Australia  was  not  represented.  Tlie  primary 
object  of  this  meeting  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  colonies  was  to  discuss  the 
ocean  postal  routes  between  Australia  and  the 
mother  country,  and  to  take  united  action  in 
carrying  out  what  might  be  agreed  npon  as  the 
best  course  for  all  concerned.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided  to  maintain  three  lines, 
one  by  way  of  King  George's  Sound,  one  by 
way  of  Torres'  Straite,  and  one  by  way  of  New 
Zealand  and  Panama.  (The  latter  two  have, 
indeed,  been  already  opened  successfully  by  the 
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energy  of  the  people  of  Qneeofiland  and  of  New    """ p^^^^        y,'„h^ 

Zealand.)    To  do  this  requires  an  expenditure    ■ **"  "* — !    "      ' 

of  $2,000,000   annually,  $1,000,000  of  which    Infantry 158,928        mm 

they  intend  asking  the  English  Government  to    SfiT*'? ?H'^^?        *^'^^ 

pay,andtheoolonlestopaytheother$l,000,000,    ^*»»«' *^o<^P» ^'^^'^^       m^ 

in  the  following  proportions:   Victoria,  New  Total 240,521       76C,GS4 

Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales,  one-fourth    "* ' ^^-- 

each ;  Queensland,  one-seventh ;  South  Austra-  The  navy  consisted,  in  December,  1866.  of 

lia,  one-twelfth ;  Tasmania,  one-fittietb.     The  66  steamers,  with  18,580  horse-power  and  728 

delegates  also  decided  upon  the  establishment  guns,  and  51  sailiog- vessels,  with  840  cannon*. 

of  a  Federal  Council,  to  be  composed  of  two  The  merchant  marine,  at  the  close  of  the  jear 

representatives  of  each  colony,  to  whom  any  1866,  consisted  of  7,240  vessels,  together  ot 

future  questions  affecting  the  colonies  generally  806,871  tons, 

should  be  referred.  The  year  1867  constitutes  a  turning-point  in 

AUSTRIA.  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph  L,  born  the  political  history  of  Austria.    The  poiicj  of 

August  18,  1880;   succeeded   his  uncle,  Fcr-  centralization,  which  aimed  at  the  most  thorough 

dinand  I.  (as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fusion  of  all  the  seventeen  crown-lands  into  one 

called  Ferdinand  V.),  on  December  2,  1848.  empire,  with  one  central  Parliament,  was  defi- 

Heir  apparent,  Archduke  Budolph,  bom  August  nitely  abandoned.    Instead  of  it,  a  system  of 

21,  1858.  "  dualism  "  was  adopted,  according  to  which  the 

The  area  of  the  empire  amounts  to  239,948  empire  was  divided  into  two  administratioDs, 

English  square  miles,  and  the  population,  accord-  vitn  two  ministries  and  two  Parliaments,  the  one 

ing  to  the  census  of  1867,  to  82,580,002.     Since  at  Vienna  for  the  German  and  Slavic  crown-hind 

1867,  the  empire,  in  point  of  administration,  is  (  "  cis-Leithan  "  ),  the  other  for  Hnn^nr  and 

divided  into  two  halves,  the  chief  frontier  of  Transylvania,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which ktter 

which  is  the  river  Leitha,  whence  the  one  (the  countries  were  again  recognized  as  dependencies 

western)  half  is  called  the  cis-Leithan,  and  the  of  Hungary.   The  affairs  common  to  the  whole 

other  (eastern)  the  trans-Leithan  portion  of  empire  are  under  a  central  ministry.  On  January 

the  empire.   The  following  provinces  constitute  8d  an  imperial  patent  (dated  January  2d)  was  i*- 

the  cis-Leithan  and  the  trans-Leithan  group :  sued  convoking  an  "  extraordinary  Ifeiehsrath.'^ 

The  deputies  of  the  German  crown-lands,  in  a 

'•  'Tifv^r'^iustria 1,681,697  Tf^^  1^?^  at  Vienna,  on  January  13th,  pro- 

2.  Upper  Austria 707  450  ^^^^^  agamst  this  patent  as  being  unconst:tn- 

8.  Salzburg 146|769  tioual,  and  declared,  that  in   accordance  with 

4.  Styria.. 1,056,'773  the  constitution  of  Fehrnary  16,  1861,  they 

6.  Carinthia 882,456  would  proceed  to   the  elections  for  a  regular 

8.  Tyrol  ind  Vorarlberg. 65l]ou  oPP09»tion.     On  Fehrnary  7th  the  emperor  ac- 

9.  Bohemia 4,706|525  cepted  the  resignation  of  Count  Belcredi,  the 

10.  Moravia 1,867,094  prime    minister,  and  appointed   in  his  place 

Jo' ^  1— * • ..fS'®^^  Baron  Beust.     The  programme  of  thence 

ll:BSkriia.::;;::;;::;;::;;;::;;::  ^'^411  pnme  minister  was  based  upon  the  prmciDie 

14.  Dalmatia 404  499  ^^^^  the  assembling  of  an  extraordmary  Keicb*- 

II.  Trans'LeUhan :                               '           *  rath  would  he  inexpedient  on  account  of  the 

15.  Hungary 9,900,785  Opposition  of  the  Germans,  and  also  because,  in 

10.  Croatia  and  Slavonia 876,009  the  mean  while,  the  understanding  with  Enn- 

17.  Transylvania 1,926,797  gary  had  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and 

fci'n'^'ISL.r ."::::::::::::::::  '«»  ^*  *  '.^«S'%^'''*=^"f  ^^'^^i^ T«h°1 

'  to  amend  the  Constitution.    On  March  9th,  a 

Total 82,580,002  Special  ministry  for  the  non-Hungarian  couDtries 

was  appointed.    The  (Slavic)  Diets  of  Bohemia, 

As  regards  nationalities,  the  empire  has  now  Moravia  and  Camiola,  which  refused  the  elec- 

7,877,076  Germans,  11,044,872  Northern  Slavi,  tion  of  delegates  to  the  Reichsrath,  were  dis- 

8,966,882    Southern    Slavi,    581,126   Western  solved,  and  the  election  of  new  Diets  ordered, 

Roumanians  (Italians,  etc.),  2,642,953  Eastern  which  complied  with  the  demand  of  the  Got- 

Roumauians,  4,947,184  Magyars,  1,210,949  per-  emment. 

sons  of  other  races.  The  Parliament  assembled  in  Vienna,  on  Mav 

In  the  budget  for  1867  the  receipts  were  es-  20th,  the  emperor  having  previously  appointed 

timated  at  407,297,000  florins,  and  the  expen-  the  Prince  von  Auersperg  president  of  the  Tp- 

ditures  at  483,896,000  florins,  leaving  a  deficit  per  House  and  Dr.  Giskra  president  of  the 

of  26,599,000  florins.    The  public  debt  amount-  Lower  House.     Both    presidents   have  long 

ed,   on  December  81,  1866,  to  2,919,717,689  been  known  as  prominent  leaders  of  the  Liberal 

florins.  party.    Prince  von  Auersperg  in  his  opening 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  and  speech  adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  late 

war  footing  was,  in  December,  1866,  as  fol-  events  had  weighed  upon  Austria,   and  said 

lows:  that  new  bases  of  public  law  must  be  estab- 
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lished.    We  must  attain  (he  added)  an  nndis-  rath— so  must  I  ezpoct  from  its  JuBtice— will  not 

turbed  state  of  constitational  right,  in  order  jnder-estimate  the  advantages  which  hare  already 

e  belief  of  the  people  in  their  political  J?^?"*®  perceptible  in  Austria's  position  in  the  Eu- 

«*  .«-.-.  u^  ^^^v       J        J    pwiiMv.«w  ropean  eqnihbnum  through  the  coune  which  I  have 


that  the 


inai  iDe  oeiieioi  ine  people  in  tneir  poiiticai  ZZZl —  *'  .,•!*• — *u    "«o«.«-„  4,v,o.«,,u  .«  ^u^* 

n,n»;i.w»<ui  «nttv  ivo.  of^Ju^Cr^^    "^A  .f""^'  roDcan  eqnihbnum  through  the  coune  which  I  ha 

privileges  may  be  strengthened,  and  in  order  inftiated.    The  ReichsratVs  tried  discrimination  » 

tbat  among  them  the  conscionaness  may  revive  my  guarantee,  for  it  will  finally  not  ignore  how  the 

that  their  destinies  rest  in  a  jnst  proportion  in  ^^^  order  of  things  must  have  for  consequence 

their  own  hands.     A  prosperous  issue  is  onlv  ?*1"*^  security  for  the  other  kingdoms  and  provinces, 

p««ble  throagh  union.    All  poMcal  partii  "rn7^,"th;^^"Zari^"u«^^^^^^^ 

Should  earnestly  unite  m  the  thought  that  the  flie  provinces  of  the  Hungarian  crown.      The  reali- 

object  in  view  is  to  render  Austria  great  and  zation,  however,  of  this  prospect  is  essentially  de- 

powerfiil.    In  the  Lower  House  the  president,  pendent  upon  the  consohdation  of  the  fundamental 

Herr  Giskra,  in  his  opening  speech,  referred  to  &T*  °^  *^?o5?*^  of  October,  i860,  and  the  26th  of 

thft  TiArinil  /Inrfn^  whi/vYi  fi,r««Jll;*„*,v«  v«;i  'ebniary,  1861,  m  the  countries  whose  representa- 

the  penod  dunng  which  the  constitution  had  tives  are  now  reassembled  here.   The  unconditional 

been  soroendeo,  and  reminded  the  House  that  election  of  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath  was,  therefore, 

it  had  difficult  duties  to  perform — that  the  prin-  ^^Iso  an  absolute  necessity;  but  as  the  idea  of  cur- 

ciple  of  equal  rights  for  all  nationalities  and  all  ^^j^g  the  existing  right  of  the  different  kingdoms 

religioos  professions,  as  weU  as  real  conatitu-  JJil^r  P^^J^^-^s  "las  been  foreign  to  my  mmd,  so 

♦ilT.i  ^jL *  2.  ^  I.  -^  wuBwvu  i^jgQ  jj^^g  J  ^^  in  new  the  granting  to  them,  in 

tiooal  government,  must  become  realities.    He  unison  with  the  Reichsrath,  of  every  eztiniion  of  their 

also  declared  that  the  compromise  with  Hun-  autonomy  that  will  meet  their  wishes  and  can  be  ao- 

gaiT  must  in  an  equitable  form  be  carried  out  corded  without  emlangering  the  whole  monarchy, 

in  both  portions  of  the  empire  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  arrangement  ar- 

.W  „ST!i  SrS  'J  f>'  Eu^peror  took  %%^'Jt  t%f'i^&V!Sl^^,^l^^ 

place  on  May  22d,  who  delivered  on  this  oo-  wUl  be  at  once  submitted  to  you  for  adoption.    The 

casion  the  following  speech :  amendments  which  have  become  necessarv  to  my 

patent  of  the  26th  of  February,  1861,  together  with 

Honored  gentlemen  of  both  Houses  of  the  Reicfas-  <^  bill  establishing  ministerial  responsibility,  and  a 

nth,  with  joyful  satisfaction  I  see  the  Reichsrath  modification  of  paragraph  12  of  the  constitution  cor- 

once  more  assembled  around  me  responding  to  my  respondine  with  the  constitutional  requirements,  will 

appeal.    The  royal  and  other  conntnes  called  upon  <^lso  be  laid  before  you.  To  these  will  be  added  other 

hare  sent  hither  their  elected  deputies,  from  whose  bills,  especially  those  announced  to  the  Provincial 

patriotic    cooperation  I   confidently   expect   fresh  l^iet,  by  our  resolution  of  the  4th  of  February  last, 

froaranteea  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  and  of  all  ^^e  financial  affairs  of  the  empire  will  claim  your 

the  countries  which  Providence  hatr  placed  under  my  most  especial  attention  and  constitutional  codper- 

Keptre.    What  I  promised  when  I  for  the  first  time  ation.     You  will  receive  full  reports  with  regard  to 

saluted  the  Reichsrath  from  this  place  has  remained  the  extraordinary  measures  which  have  been  un- 

the  unchangeable  aim  of  all  my  efibrts— the  estab-  avoidably  necessitated,  since  the  last  session  of  the 

lishment  oi  constitutional  institutions  upon  a  sure  Reichsrath,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  late  destructire 

basis.    This  is  what  I  have  unwavering^  kept  in  ^&^*    Satisfactory  provision  has  already  been  made 

Tiew;  but  precisely  this  object  was  not  tol>e  attained  for  the  requirements  of  the  current  year,  so  that  the 

without  first  bringing  into  accord  the  more  ancient  Reichsrath,  freed  from  all  demand  and  exigencies  of 

constitutional  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  the  moment,  can  at  once  devote  itself  to  the  solution 

with  the  fundamental  laws  granted  by  my  diploma  of  the  important  and  permanent  financial  questions 

incere  recoapition  of 

ortion  of  we  empire 

_«  w^w— w  WW  ...w  vMiva  kingdoms  and  prov-  — r— —  "-  -"— -p  — -•r-w^w.-.v— «.w>/.j  wm.^v».  .u.vu- 

inces,  equalljr  full  of  devotion  to  the  empire,  the  un-  ored  gentleman  or  botn  houses  of  the  Reichsrath. 
distorbed  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  to-day  we  are  about  to  establish  a  work  of  peace  and 
granted  to  them  by  the  fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  of  concord.  Let  us  throw  a  veil  of  forgetfdlness 
a  progressive  development  in  accordance  with  the  over  the  immediate  past,  which  has  inflicted  deep 
present  age.  The  heavy  blows  of  fortune  which  have  wounds  upon  the  empire.  Let  us  lay  to  heart  the 
ullen  upon  the  empire  were  wamines  to  act  in  con-  lesson  which  it  leaves  behind ;  but  let  us  derive  with 
fonnity  with  this  neoessify.  My  efrarts  were  not  in  unshaken  courage  new  strength  and  the  resolve  to 
vab.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  found  secure  to  the  empire  peace  and  power.  For  this  the 
for  the  countries  of  my  Hungarian  crown,  which  se-  fi,delity  of  my  people,  which  has  been  manifested  in 
cnres  their  coherence  with  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  times  of  the  most  urgent  need,  is  my  best  guarantee. 
the  internal  peace  of  the  empire,  and  its  position  as  ^^t  not  the  secret  thoujght  of  revenge  guide  our 
a  great  power  abroad.  I  am  animated  by  the  hope  steps.  A  more  noble  satisfaction  is  reserved  for  us. 
that  the  Keicbsrath  will  not  refuse  its  consent  to  this  ^be  better  we  succeed  in  our  present  efforts  to 
arrangement,  and  that  an  imperial  and  careful  con-  change  the  antagonistic  feelinn  and  enmities  at 
sideration  of  alt  the  circumstances  in  connection  present  existing,  into  esteem  and^respect,  the  sooner 
therewith  will  serve  to  banish  from  this  assembly  the  peoples  of  Austria,  whatever  may  be  their  nation- 
apprehensions  which  would  cause  me  serious  anxiety  ^ity  or  language,  will  rally  round  the  imperial  stand- 
vere  I  not  firmly  persuaded  that  the  honest  good-will  ^rd,  and  i^l  cheerfully  trust  to  the  words  of  my 
of  all  parties  will  bring  the  new  organization  to  a  ancestor,  that  Austria  will  endure  and  prosper,  un- 
^ccessful  issue.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  der  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  until  the  most 
nitare  exhort  us  to  vigorously  apply  ourselves  to  distant  time. 
the  completion  of  the  work  which  has  been  begun. 

The  Reichsrath,  upon  whose  patriotic  devotion  I        The  Reichsrath  was  chiefly  divided  into  tii^o 

Jtij,  wUl,  in  the  present  nrmjut  state  of  things,  dis-  great  parties,   the    **  Constitutionalists/'   who 

toVtb^;il2?S?f^K  r^"   "'Ti."'   ^'^   supporters   of  the  pro. 

offered,  and  will  refuse  to  follow  instead  an  object  ^f.^"!?^.^^.  ?"^"  ^^"^  ^®°*''  *"^  *^^     ^^^^^- 

the  fruitless  pursuit  of  which  could  only  offer  fresh  al»»ts,"  desiring  as  large  autonomy  as  possible 

^^npenments  but  no  successful  results.    The  Reichs-  tor  the  several  provinces  and  nationalities,  and 
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embracing  chiefly  tbe  Slavi  and  the  ultra  Con-  laws,  and  gnaranteeing  the  right  of  religioTis 
servatives.  The  strength  of  the  two  parties  worship,  were  introduced  and  adopted.  The 
was  about  as  follows :  Bohemia,  Federals  14,  modifications  in  the  fundamental  law  of  Febni- 
Oonstitutionalists  40;  Moravia,  Federals  8,  ary  16, 1861,  on  national  representation  which 
Constitutionalists  19;  Lower  Austria,  Federals  were  demanded  by  the  new  agreement  witb 
0,  Constitutionalists  18 ;  Upper  Austria,  Fed-  Hungary,  were  also  agreed  to.  Accordingly, 
erals  0,  Constitutionalists  10 ;  Salzburg^  Fed-  the  new  law  on  national  representation  applies 
erals  0,  Constitutionalists  8 ;  Silesia,  Federals  to  the  Cis-Leithan  countries  only.  Its  chief 
0,  Constitutionalists  6 ;  Tyrol,  Federals  10,  provisions  are  the  following :  1.  The  Reicbs- 
Constitutionalists  0;  Yorarlberg,  Federals  0,  rath  is  composed  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Constitutionalists  2 ;  Styria,  Federals  8,  Con-  Honse  of  Deputies ;  2.  Hereditary  members  of 
stitutionalists  10;  Carintbia,  Federals  0,  Con-  the  House  of  Lords  are  tbe  heads  of  the  families 
stitutionalists  5 ;  Carniola,  Federals  5,  Con-  of  the  highest  nobility,  possessing  large  terri- 
stitutionalist  1;  Trieste,  Federal  1,  Constitu-  torial  possessions,  and  to  which  the  ilmperorTcill 
tionalist  1;  Goertz  and  Gradisca,  Federal  1,  grant  tbe  hereditary  dignity  of  members  of  tbe 
Constitutionalist  1 ;  Istria,  Federal  1,  Constitu-  Keichsrath ;  8.  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
tionalist  1 ;  Galicia,  Federals  84^  Constitutional-  are  also  the  archbishops  of  the  countries  repre- 
ists,  4;  Bukovina,  Federals  2,  Constitutionalists  sen  ted  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  the  bishops  pos- 
8.  Total,  75  Federals,  128  C9nstitutionalists.  sessing  the  rank  of  princes  ;  4.  The  Emperor 
In  reply  to  the  speech  from  tbe  throne,  the  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  nominating  as 
Lower  House  adopted,  with  only  two  dissentient  members  of  the  Upper  House  for  life  such  citi- 
votes,  an  address  condemning  the  suppression  zens  as  have  rendered  signal  service  to  tbe 
of  the  constitution,  at  the  same  time  express-  State,  the  Chnrch,  to  science  and  art ;  5.  The 
ing  hopes  that  the  relations  between  Austria  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  203  mem- 
and  the  Hnngarian  crown-lands  would  now  hers,  as  follows :  Bohemia  54,  Dalmatia  5,  Ga- 
be  happily  solved,  and  that  a  satisfactory  licia  88,  Lower  Austria  18,  Upper  Austria  10, 
settlement  would  be  arrived  at.  The  ad-  Salzburg  8,  Styria  18,  Carintbia  6,  Camiola  6, 
dress  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  Reichsrath  Bukovina  6,  Moravia  22,  Silesia  6,  Tyrol  and 
to  accept  readily  the  opportunity  now  offered  Vorarlberg  12,  Istria  and  Trieste  6. 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  upon  the  settle-  The  revised  constitution,  as  adopted  by  the 
ment  of  the  relations  of  tbe  monarchy,  but  de-  Reichsrath  and  approved  by  the  Emperor,  is 
mands  gnaran tees  for  the  Reichsrath's  constitu-  dated  December  21st,  and  was  promulgated  as 
tional  rights  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire  on  Decern- 
Hungarian  constitution.  It  also  expresses  re-  her  22d.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
gret  at  the  issue  of  a  law  on  the  reorganization  liberal  constitutions  of  Continental  Europe, 
of  the  army  without  tbe  previous  consent  of  It  recognizes  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  address  the  law,  and  the  equal  admissibility  of  all  to  all 
further  says:  "  We  gladly  welcome  the  promise  State  offices.  Every  citizen  has  the  right  of 
contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  of  a  settling  in  any  part  of  the  territories  repre- 
bill  on  ministerial  responsibility.  The  right  of  sented  in  the  Reichsrath,  of  exercising  any 
public  meeting  and  the  press  laws  also  require  trade,  of  buying  and  selling  real  estate,  and  of 
to  be  regulated  in  a  constitutional  spirit.  Itisun-  taking  part  and  being  eligible  at  the  elections 
deniable  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  a  con-  held  in  his  place  of  residence.  This  provision 
stitutional  manner  to  the  revision  of  the  concor-  abolishes  tbe  restriction  laws  which  heretofore 
dat  The  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  will  in  several  provinces,  as  tbe  Tyrol,  Styria,  etc., 
give  the  most  conscientious  consideration  to  the  excluded  rrotestants,  Jews,  etc.,  from  set- 
measures  to  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister  tling,  purchasing  real  estate,  etc.  Moreover, 
of  finance.  Austria  reqnires  peace  at  home  article  14  guarantees  full  freedom  of  reli- 
and  abroad.  The  value  of  the  successful  steps  gion  and  conscience  to  every  one.  Every  rec- 
taken  by  your  majesty's  Government  for  the  ognized  Church  and  religious  society  has  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  is  en-  right  of  public  common  worship,  'flie  mem- 
hanced  by  your  mtgesty's  repudiating  any  bers  of  all  religious  societies  which  are  not 
thought  of  retaliation.  Austria  finds  herself  at  recognized  by  the  State  have  the  right  of 
the  turning-point  which  will  prove  decisive  for  worship,  provided  it  involves  no  Tiolation 
the  whole  of  her  future  existence.  The  Lower  of  a  law  or  of  good  morals.  The  recog- 
Honse  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  tbe  gre^rt  tasks  be-  nized  churches  and  religious  societies  have  the 
fore  it  with  constant  loyalty  and  devotion,  right  of  an  independent  administration  of  their 
May  tbe  conviction  penetrate  all  the  Austrian  internal  affairs;  and  tbe  possession  and  u.se  of 
people  that  only  by  their  united  strength  is  it  their  institutions  and  funds  devoted  to  objects 
possible  to  overcome  tbe  difficulties  which  even  of  public  worship,  education,  and  benevolence 
in  the  immediate  future  may  break  in  upon  is  guaranteed  to  them.  Science  is  declared  to 
us !  "  The  Government,  through  the  session  of  be  free,  and  every  one  who  can  prove  his  oapa- 
the  Reichsrath,  showed  a  desire  to  act  hand  bility  has  the  right  of  establishing  educational 
in  hand  with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  institutions.  For  private  instruction  no  certifi- 
Bills  on  ministerial  responsibility  and  reguiat-  oate  of  capability  is  demanded.  Tbe  charehes 
ing  the  right  of  pnblic  meetings  and  the  press  and  religious  societies  have  the  duty  to  take  care 
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ofrdigioas  instraction  in  the  public  schools,  Plener,  Hasner  Potocki,  Giskra,  Herbst,  Brest], 
but  to  the  State  belongs  the  right  of  the  and  Berger,  naming  them  ministers.  In  addi- 
sapreme  administration  of  the  system  of  public  tion,  the  Emperor  expresses  his  high  recogni- 
instruction.  The  right  of  emigration  is  secured  tion  of  Prince  von  Auersperg  for  his  services  a^ 
to  all  who  are  not  liable  to  military  service.  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Nobles. 
Property  is  inviolable.  Personal  freedom,  in-  In  July,  the  Reichsrath  adopted  and  the 
violability  of  a  man's  home,  and  of  letters,  and  Emperor  approved  a  bill  for  the  election  of 
freedom  of  religion  are  guaranteed.  Gensorsliip  delegates  from  that  assembly  to  confer  with 
is  abolished,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  estab-  delegates  from  the  Hungarian  Diet,  for  settling 
lishcd.  Finally,  the  equal  rights  of  all  nation-  the  question  of  affairs  common  to  Austria  and 
alities,  and  their  "  inalienable  "  right  to  the  Hungary.  The  only  point  which  presented  any 
preservation  and  protection  of  their  nationality  difficulty  was  the  division  of  the  taxes  and  the 
and  language,  and  the  equal  claims  of  all  the  public  debt.  It  was  finally  agreed,  in  Septem- 
langaages  of  the  empire  to  their  employment  her,  by  both  delegations,  that  Hungary  should 
in  schools,  and  official  and  public  life,  are  ac-  pay,  for  1868,  86,000,000  florins,  and  after  that 
knowledged.  year  82,000,000  florins,  each  country  to  have 
The  Reichsrath  was  also  unanimous  in  de-  ihe  beneflt  of  what  it  pays  off  of  its  share  of 
manding  the  abolition  of  the  concordat  of  1855.  the  debt.  At  the  same  time  a  customs  and 
The  bishops  strongly  remonstrated  against  such  commercial  convention  was  concluded  between 
a  step,  but  the  Grovemment  seemed  disposed  to  Austria  and  Hungary  which  treats  the  whole 
grant  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichs-  monarchy  as  one  common  customs  territory, 
rath,  and  sent,  in  December,  Count  Crevelli  without  any  division.  "Future  commercial 
to  Rome  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers  will  require  the 
Papal  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  con-  sanction  of  the  cis-Leithau  and  trans-Leithan 
cordat  At  the  general  assembly  of  the  ministries  and  legislatures.  All  Austrian  ships 
schoolmasters  of  Austria,  held  at  Vienna,  res-  will  carry  the  same  flag.  The  representation 
oIntloQs  were  passed  almost  unanimously  in  of  maritime  interests,  as  well  as  the  consular 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  popular  system,  will  henceforth  be  considered  as  '  corn- 
schools,  and  the  emancipation  of  all  schools  mon  affairs,'  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
from  the  control  of  the  Church.  of  the  foreign  office.  There  will  be  one  coin- 
On  June  20th  an  imperial  proclamation  was  age  and  one  gold  standard  for  both  portions  of 
iisuetl,  in  virtue  of  which  all  persons  sentenced  the  empire.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  is  to 
for  political  offences  since  13th  March,  1848,  be  ten  years.'' 

should  be  fully  amnestied.    The  amnesty  also  The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  statistical 

inclades  all  persons  guilty  of  political  offences  commission  of  Austria,  which  was  issued  in  1867, 

betircen  the  above-named  date  and  the  am-  contains  a  series  of  interesting  and  valuable  re- 

Desty  granted  on  the  15th  December,  1866,  but  suits,  showing  the  strength  and  losses  of  the 

against  whom  proceedings  could  not  betaken  Austrian  army  in  the  late  war  with  Prussia.  The 

on  account  of    absence    from    the    imperial  results  are  based  on  the  army  returns  down  to 

dominions.     They    are    now  permitted    free  the  end  of  August,  1866.    The  total  strength 

return,  without  any  disadvantageous  legal  re-  of  the  establishment  was  646,636, — viz.,  19,538 

sdt^  officers  and  627,098  men.    The  total  force  of 

An  imperial  rescript  of  December  27th,  ad-  the  regular  army  engaged  in   the  field  was 

dressed  to  Baron  Beust,  relieves  him  from  fnr-  407,228 — viz.,  10,982  officers  and  896,291  men. 

ther  duties  as  President  of  the    Council   of  The  407,228  strength  was  distributed  as  fol- 

Mlnisters  for  the  countries  represented  in  the  lows : — Infantry,    6,686   officers    and  249,248 

Keichsrath.    His  majesty  directs  him  to  take  men.     Jagers,  1,118  officers,  and  42,871  men. 

the  requisite  preliminary  steps  for  the  estab-  Border  infantry,  480  officers,  and  16,794  men. 

lishment  of  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Heavy  cavalry,  812  officers,  and  7,008  men ; 

and  Fmance  for  the  whole  empire,  in  accord-  light  cavalry,   883  officers,  and   19,807  men; 

ance  with  the  Constitution.    At  the  same  time  artillery,  513  officers,  and  22,245    men ;   and 

the  imperial  rescript  appoints  Baron  Becke  as  others,  940  officers  and  88,823  men.    The  casn- 

Minister  of  Finance,  and  orders   Baron  von  alties  which  occurred  in  the  war  are  recorded 

Beast  and  Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  Baron  von  as    follows :— Infantry— officers,    428     killed, 

John  to  continue  to  dischai^e  as  ministers  for  1,188  wounded,  and  852  missing ;  men,  7,997 

the  whole  empire  the  duties  they  have  hitherto  killed,  21,545  wounded,    and  32,710  missing, 

fulfilled.    Another  imperial  rescript  addressed  Jugers— officers,  116  killed,  214  wounded,  and 

to  Count  Andrassy,   the  prime    minister    of  50  missing;  men,  1,642  killed,  4,899  wounded, 

Unngary,  acquaints  him  with  the  above-men-  and  6,394  missing.    Border  infantry — officers, 

tion^  arrangements,  and  declares  to  him  that  4  killed,  22  wounded,  and  2  missing;  men,  68 

he  has  earned  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  for  killed,  328  wounded,  and  191  missing.    Heavy 

his  successful  cooperation  in  bringing  about  the  cavalry — officers,  10  killed,  83  wounded,  and 

compromise  between  Hungary  and  Austria.  28  missing;  men,  148  killed,  205  wounded,  and 

On  January  1, 1868,  the  Official  ^a««^tepub-  890  missing.    Light  cavalry— officers  12  killed, 

Med  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  54  wounded,  32  missing;  men,  258  killed,  451 

to  Prince  von  Auersperg,  and  to  Taaffe,  von  wounded,  and  1,573  missing.    Artillery— offi- 
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oera,  IT  killed,  44  wonnded,  and  20  missing;  missing;  men,  10,407  killed,  27,805  woimded, 

men,  292  Idlled,  868  wounded,  and  1,881  miss-  and  48,264  missing.    Total  officers  and  men, 

ing.     Others— officers,   4  wounded;    men,   2  10,994  killed,   29,810  wounded,    and   43,747 

killed,  9  wounded,  and  175  missing.    Total —  missing.     (On  the  historj  of  the  trans-Leitban 

officers,  587  killed,  1,606  wounded,  and  488  Provinces  of  Austria,  see  RinsQASY,) 
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BAOHE,  ALBXAyDBR  Dallas,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  tific  ahility,  was  of  foreign  birth,  and  possessed 
S.,  an  eminent  physicist  and  author,  Superin-  less  capacity  than  some  others  to  influence  and 
tendent  of  the  American  Ooast  Survey,  bom  in  control  our  National  Legislature,  and  induce 
Philadelphia,  July  19,  1806 ;  died  at  Newport,  them  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  vastness 
R.  I.,  February  17,  1867.  Ho  was  a  great-  of  the  enterprise.  Professor  Bache,  on  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  grandfather,  other  hand,  was  possessed  of  large  scientific  ac- 
Kichard  Bache,  having  married  Sarah,  the  phi-  quirements,  and  of  extraordinary  abilities  fur 
losopher's  only  daughter.  After  receiving  the  planning  and  executing  an  undertaking  involv- 
best  instruction  of  the  schools  of  his  native  ing  so  much  comprehensiveness  in  its  design  and 
city,  he  entered  the  IT.  S.  Military  Academy  at  so  much  minuteness  in  its  details.  He  also  had 
SVest  Point,  in  1821,  and  graduate<l  with  the  those  commanding  intellectual  and  moral  qaali- 
highest  honors  in  1825,  receiving  immediately  ties  which  enabled  him  to  impress  upon  the 
a  commission  as  Lieutenant  of  Topographical  Government,  and  especially  upon  the  members 
Engineers.  He  was  employed  for  the  next  of  Congress,  something  like  a  just  estimate  of 
three  years  in  engineering  duties,  by  the  Gov-  what  such  a  work  required  for  its  successful  ac- 
emment,  mostly  under  the  Rupenntendence  of  complishment.  Our  sea-coast,  on  the  Atlantic 
the  late  General  Totten,  in  the  construction  of  alone,  was  already  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Fort  Adams  and  other  works  at  the  entrance  any  other  civilized  nation,  but  in  1846,  it  was 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L  In  1827  he  was  still  further  lengthened  by  the  annexation  of 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer-  Texas,  and  in  1848  we  came  in  possession  of 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  till  upward  of  two  thousand  miles  on  the  Pacific. 
1832,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  by  the  acquisition  of  Oalifomia,  since  which 
of  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  to  take  charge  of  time  our  entire  seaboard  line,  exclusive  of  all 
the  organization  of  the  Girard  Ooliege,  and  for  but  the  largest  indentations,  measures  not  less 
this  purpose  he  spent  some  time  in  Europe  en-  than  twelve  thousand  and  six  hundred  miles, 
gaged  in  studying  the  great  schools  of  the  Con-  To  accomplish  the  complete  survey  of  this  long 
tinent  The  report  which  he  published  on  his  line  of  coast,  and  to  reduce  all  its  most  irapor- 
return  was  the  most  valuable  contribution  taut  features,  whether  of  the  water  or  the  land, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  made  to  our  to  a  system  of  maps  and  charts,  in  order  to  meet 
knowledge  of  European  education.  He  was  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and  to  answer  the 
made  president  of  the  future  collie  provided  questions  of  science,  was  an  undertaking  of 
for  by  the  injudicious  will  of  Mr.  Girai'd,  but  formidable  dimensions,  far  surpassing  in  im- 
as  great  delays  were  experienced  in  its  prepara-  portance  any  other  which  had  then  been  en- 
tion,  and  still  greater  were  anticipated,  Mr.  tered  upon  by  the  Gt)vernment.  Professor 
Bache,  in  1889,  resigned  his  connection  with  it,  Bache  addressed  himself  to  the  work  with  the 
and  became  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  uttnost  zeal,  immediately  on  his  appointment  as 
School,  a  public  city  collegiate  institution,  then  superintendent,  in  1848.  He  formed  his  plans 
just  established,  from  which  situation  he  was  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
appointed  by  the  Government,  in  1843,  to  the  the  enterprise,  and  its  importance  to  the  inter- 
office of  Superintendent  of  the  Ooast  Survey,  on  ests  of  the  country.  He  divided  the  whole 
the  death  of  Professor  F.  R.  Hassler,  by  whom  coast  into  eleven  sections,  of  which  nine  were 
this  work  had  been  begun  nearly  tiiirty  years  upon  the  Atlantic  and  two  upon  the  Pacific, 
before.  The  Ooast  Survey,  though  now  recog-  and  in  the  several  sections  he  placed  separate 
nized  as  a  work  of  very  great  importance,  had  parties,  each  completely  organized  for  carrying 
not  been  up  to  this  time  appreciated ;  the  Gov-  forward  the  survey  of  that  particular  portion 
ernment  had  made  frequent  changes  in  its  poll-  of  the  coast — all  working  together  in  accord- 
cy  in  regard  to  it,  and  Oongress  had  been  so  ance  with  plans  which  he  had  devised,  all 
niggardly  in  its  appropriations,  that  but  little  guided  by  his  superintending  mind,  and  report- 
more  than  a  beginning  had  been  made.  The  ing  their  results  to  him  as  their  common  chiefl 
actual  survey  had  extended  eastwardly  from  The  work  has  thus  been  prosecuted  throughout 
New  York,  only  as  far  as  Point  JudiUi,  and  its  whole  extent  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and 
southwardly  only  to  Oapo  Henlopen,  and  the  though  its  superintendence  became  a  herculean 
remainder  of  the  coast,  but  imperfectly  known,  task,  yet  its  progress  has  been  far  more  rapid 
yielded  an  ample  annual  harvest  of  wrecks,  de-  and  its  success  more  complete.  It  has  con- 
stroying  property  and  life  to  a  vast  extent,  stantly  employed  hundreds  of  men  of  science. 
Professor  Hassler,  while  a  man  of  great  scien-  and  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  together 
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with  a  Bfill  lai^r  namber  of  inferior  workers  mission  was  organized  in  June,  1861,  he  was 

of  every  kind,  all  whose  movements  and  labors,  one  of  its  active  and  efficient  members,  and 

alike  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea,  have  gave  it  the  benefit  of  his  thorough  knowledge, 

been  directed  by  the  rare  executive  ability,  and  his  untiring  energy,  and  his  vast  practical  abil* 

the  extraordinary  scientific  genius  of  the  super-  ity  throughout  the  war,  until  his  health  failed 

intendent  alone.    Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the  too  completely  to  enable  him  to  be  present  and 

world,  dnring  the  past  twenty  years,  have  8uch  aid  in  its  councils.    He  was  throughout  his 

diversified  scientific  processes  and  inquiries  been  whole  career  a  zealous  friend  of  education,  and 

going  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  smgle  mind,  his  labors  in  behalf  of  all  institutions  intended 

over  so  wide  an  extent,  and  on  so  grand  a  scale,  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  especially 

as  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Coast  of  higher  scientific  training,  have  been  abun- 

Survey.    The  result  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dant  and  valuable.    The  Dudley  Observatory, 

magnificent  triumphs  of  practical  science  which  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Cambridge  Sci- 

the  age  has  witnessed.    The  entire  work,  in  all  entific  School,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 

its  vastness,  and  with  all  its  difficulties,  has  at  New  Haven,  and  the   Mining    and  Engi- 

been  so  &r  accomplished  that  its  end  is  at  fa  and,  neering  Schools  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 

and  its  influence  is  already  widely  felt  upon  the  phia,  received  great  encouragement  and  aid 

interet^  of  mankind.    From  the  St.  Lawrence  from  him.    His  health  for  several  years  had 

to  thQ  Rio  Grande,  the  whole  Atlantic  line  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  his  excessive  labors, 

been  thoroughly  explored,  and  about  four-fifths  and  in  the  summer  of  1865  unequivocal  symp- 

of  it  have  been  reduced  to  charts  for  the  pur-  toras  of  softening  of  the  brain  began  to  make 

poses  of  navigation;  while  along  nearly  its  their  appearance.     The  intellect,  hitherto  so 

vvhole  extent^  stations  for  every  kind  of  scicn-  luminous,  comprehensive,  and  profound,  became 

tific  observation  have  been  established,  at  which  gradually  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  after  nearly 

laws  of  the  utmost  importance  have  been  as-  eighteen  months  of  weakness,  a  part  of  the 

eefrained,  relating    alike   to   the  atmosphere  time  accompanied  with  much  apparent  suffer- 

and  to  the  ocean,  and  to  the  great  agencies  of  ing,  he  passed  away.   It^ay  be  safely  said  that 

Natnre  that   control    them.    The  work    has  no  man  of  his  own,  or  any  previous  generation, 

reached  a  corresponding  stage  of  progress  on  has  done  more  for  the  honor  of  American  sci- 

the  Pacific  coast,  and  on  the  shores  of  either  enco,  or  has  rendered  that  science  so  tributary 

ocean  it  has  accumulated  a  knowledge  of  head-  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

lands  and  harbors,  of  reefs  and  shoals,  of  chan-  BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  South  Gennany. 

nels  and  tides,  of  magnetic  and  atmospheric  in-  Grand-duke,  Friedrich,  born  September  9, 1826 ; 

ilnences  and  phenomena,  which  has  already  succeeded  his  father  Leopold,  as  regent,  on  April 

brought  incalculable  advantages  to  the  naviga-  24,  1852 ;  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke  on- 

tion,  and  made  rich  accessions  to  the  science  of  September  5,  1866.    Area,  6,712  square  miles ; 

the  world.    All  this  vast  labor  and  its  splendid  population  in  1864,  1,429,190  inhabitants  (of 

results  have  given  a  celebrity  to  the  public  offi-  whom  983,476  were  Catholics ;  472,268  mera- 

cer  who  achieved  them,  second  to  that  of  no  hers  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church ;  26,268 

other  man  of  science  in  the  country,  and  they  Jews).    The  capital,  Carlsruhe,  had,  in  1864, 

entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  80,867  inhabitants.    In  the  budget  for  the  two 

age.     But  the  scientific  labors  of  Professor  years,  1866  and  1867,  the  aggregate  receipts 

Bac'he  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  branch  are  estimated  at  24,420,070  florins;    and  the 

of  public  service  with  which  he  was  identified,  ordinary    expenditures  at  22,281,482  florins ; 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  among  us  who  the  extraordinary  expenditures  at  8,497,613 

create  as  well  as  diftufse  knowledge.    He  em-  florins.    The  public  debt,  according  to  a  report 

ployed  his  mind,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  most  of  the  committee  of  the  Diet,   amounted,  in 

of  the  great  scientific  problems  which  are  now  May,  1867,  to  82,958,186  florins.    The  army,  on 

engaging  the  attention  of  the  observers  of  Na-  the  peace  footing,  is  7,908;  and  on  the  war 

tare.    He  was  one  of  the   founders   of  the  footing,   18,402   men.    The  Government  and 

American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Sci-  the  Diet  agreed  in  desiring  the  closest  possible 

ence,  and  was  a  leading  contributor  to  its  dis-  connection   of    the   country    with    Northern 

cQisions  and  published  proceedings.    He,  also,  Germany,  and  the  speedy  admission  into  the 

took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  North  German   Confederation,      The  Grand- 

the  American  Academy  of  Science,  which  early  duke,  on  opening  the  Diet,  on  September  6th, 

in  the  war  was  established  at  Washington,  in  said  that  if  the  form  of  the  national  union  of 

jOQie  sense  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern-  South  Germany  to  the  North  German  Confed- 

Q^nt    In  addition  to  his  numerous  scientific  eration  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  still  great 

papers  in  the  volumes  of  the  American  Asso-  progress  had  been  achieved  toward  that  end. 

elation,  and  io  various  magazines,  his  annual  The  measures  which  had  been  adopted  with 

reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Coast  Survey  that  object  in  view  were  the  military  treaties 

have  been  of  great  importance,  and  have  been  for  the  general  defence  concluded  with  Prussia, 

tagerlv  sought,  not  only  for  tiae  benefit  of  navi-  the  adoption  of  the  military  system  of  the 

cation,  but  also  among  men  of  science  for  their  Northern  States  by  the  Stuttgardt  conference 

^alnable  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  of  delegates  from  the  Southern  States,  and  the 

knowledge.    When  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Com-  subsequent  understanding  on  the  military  ques- 
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lion  agreed  upon  by  the  South  German  soy-  settled  in  Newton  Gountj,  Mo.,  near  the  Ean- 
ereigns.  The  speeoh  from  the  throne  further  sas  border,  where  the  population  was  scattered 
represents  the  customs  parliament  as  the  nor-  and  composed  in  almost  equal  proportions  of 
mal  representative  assembly  of  the  whole  of  bushwhackers  and  Union  men.  Here  he  dis- 
G-erraany.  The  Diet  approved  the  treaties  played  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  which 
with  Prussia  and  the  bill  for  the  election  to  the  had  distinguished  him  in  the  army.  He  was 
Zollverein  (customs)  parliament  almost  without  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1866  sheriff  of  the 
a  dissenting  vote.  {See  Germany.)  county,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
BAILEY,  Joseph,  Brigadier-General  of  Vol-  with  a  restless  energy  and  a  daring  that  bor- 
unteers  in  the  late  war,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  dered  on  rashness.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
death,  sheriff  of  Vernon  County,  Mo.,  was  mur-  he  exchanged  shots  with  a  bushwhacker,  whose 
dered  near  Nevada,  Vernon  County,  by  two  horse  he  finally  captured ;  and  a  few  days  pre- 
b roth ers,  Lewis  and  Perry  Pixley,  b ushwhackers,  viously  h e  disarmed  two  men  who  threatened  his 
whom  he  was  attempting  to  arrest,  March  21,  life  if  he  attempted  it.  On  the  aftemooo  of 
1867.  General  Bailey  achieved  a  high  reputation  March  2l8t  writs  were  placed  in  his  hands  fortbe 
in  the  Red  River  expedition,  in  May,  1864,  by  arrest  of  two  men,  named  Lewis  and  Perry 
his  daring  and  skilful  feat  of  engineering  by  Pixley  (bushwhackers),  who  lived  a  few  miles 
which  he  brought  the  iron-clad  gunboats  of  the  from  Wevada.  Several  gentlemen  offered  to 
Mississippi  squadron  in  safety  over  the  danger-  accompany  him,  but  he  declined  assistance  and 
ous  tails  and  rapids  of  the  Red  River,  above  started  alone,  expecting  to  be  gone  about  three 
Alexandria.  He  joined  the  army  in  Wisconsin,  hours.  He  reached  the  place,  found  the  men, 
where  he  had  previously  been  a  lumberman,  and  and  tiicy  agreed  to  go  with  him  if  they  coold 
his  energy,  skill,  and  tact  having  demonstrated  borrow  saddles  for  their  horses,  but  refused  to 
his  fitness  for  the  position,  he  was  at  this  tipe  give  up  their  arms,  stating  that  th^  never  had 
the  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  Nineteenth  been  disarmed,  and  would  not  be.  Not  fearing 
army  corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  any  treachery,  tiie  general  consented  to  the  ar- 
In  that  unfortunate  |^peditioD,  the  gunboats  rangement.  They  went  to  a  neighboring  house, 
of  the  Mississippi  squauron.  Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  borrowed  the  saddles,  and  started  for  towiL 
Porter,  commanding,  had  ascended  the  Red  AVhen  last  seen  they  were  riding  abreast  and 
River  at  the  high-water  stage  as  far  as  Grand  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms.  Not  retnm- 
Ecore,  and  when  the  defeat  of  the  army  neces-  ing  as  expected,  some  of  his  friends  rode  down 
sitated  their  retreat,  and  they  attempted  to  de-  to  the  place  where  he  was  last  seen,  and  then 
scend  the  river,  they  found  that  the  water  had  returning,  found  the  dead  body  of  the  general 
fallen  so  much  that  they  could  not  pass  the  falls  lying  in  a  ravine  near  the  road,  having  been 
or  rapids  above  Alexandria.  As  the  river  was  killed  by  a  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
constantly  falling,  and  the  army  were  expecting  ball  ranging  downward.  His  horse,  arms,  and 
to  be  driven  from  their  position  nnless  they  several  hundred  dollars  in  money  were  misang; 
continued  their  retreat  very  soon,  the  peril  and  the  only  trace  of  the  murderers  was  found 
was  very  great;  the  loss  of  the  thirteen  gun-  at  a  ford  about  four  miles  distant.,  where  a  saddle- 
boats  and  their  accompanying  tugs  would  not  cloth  had  slipped  off  the  horse  of  the  deceased, 
only  cripple  the  Union  strength  on  the  "Western  BAILY,  Edwaed  Hodges,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
waters,  but  their  abandonment  would  furnish  English  sculptor,  born  in  Bristol,  Eng^nd, 
the  enemy  a  fieet  so  formidable  as  to  endanger  March  10,  1788 ;  died  in  London,  May  22, 
the  recently -opened  navigation  of  the  Missis-  1867.  His  father  was  a  ship-carver,  and  dis- 
sippi.  In  this  emergency,  Lieutenant-Colonel  played  so  much  taste  and  ability  in  his  prodnc- 
Bailey  proposed  to  construct  dams  which  should  tion  of  the  figure-heads  of  ships  as  to  attract 
raise  the  water  over  the  rapids  sufficiently  to  the  notice  and  commendation  of  Flaxman.  The 
permit  the  gunboats  to  descend  safely.  The  son,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  placed  in  a 
current  was  very  swift,  the  river  over  a  mile  in  merchant's  office  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
width,  and  the  rapids  and  falls  more  than  a  business,  but  having  become  acquainted  with  an 
mile  in  extent.  The  most  skilful  engineers  in  artist  in  wax,  he  soon  acquired  such  facility  in 
the  army  said  the  proposition  was  absurd,  but  wax-modelling  that  he  abandoned  the  counting- 
Lieutenant-Oolonel  Bailey  was  calm  and  confi-  house  and  commenced  taking  portraits  in  that 
dent,  and  Admiral  Porter  gave  orders  for  the  material.  A  surgeon  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Leigh, 
construction  of  the  dams.  The  work  pro-  lent  him  some  of  Flaxman's  designs,  and  gave 
gressed  with  wonderful  celerity;  three  thousand  him  a  commission  for  two  groups  modelled  .*\f- 
men  were  employed,  and  in  eight  days'  work-  ter  Flaxman's  conceptions.  These  he  executed 
ing-timo  the  oams  were  so  far  complete  as  to  so  admirably  that  the  kind-hearted  surgeon  gave 
permit  the  passage  of  three  or  four  of  the  boats,  him  an  introduction  at  once  to  Flaxman,  whose 
An  accident  caused  some  delay,  but  in  three  pupil  he  immediately  became,  and  in  who^ 
days  more  the  whole  of  the  gunboats  were  studio  he  remained  seven  years,  receiving  with 
safely  over  the  falls.  For  this  brilliant  achieve-  eagerness  the  instructions  of  the  great  artist, 
ment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey  was  promoted  who  watched  over  him  with  more  than  a  iV 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  ther's  solicitude.  His  progress  was  rapid :  in 
and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  After  1807  he  gained  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out,  and  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  in  1809  the  first  silver 
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medal,  and  in  1811  the  gold  medal  and  a  parse 
of  lifty  gaineas  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1813 
he  prodaced  liis  *'*'  Eve  at  the  Foontain,"  a  statue 
of  unrivalled  grace  and  beauty,  and  one  which 
gave  him  immediately  a  European  repntation. 
Id  1817,  at  the  early  age  of  twen  ty,  he  was  elected 
ao  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1821 
an  academician,  the  only  sculptor  who  attained 
that  honor  daring  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  presidency. 
Some  of  his  best  works  of  this  period  were 
"  Ilercules  casting  Lyons  into  the  Sea,"  '^Apollo 
discharging  Arrows,"  '*  Maternal  Love,"  and 
"Flora."  George  IV,  also  employed  him  to 
execute  a  part  of  the  scolptures  on  the  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  figures  on  the  Marble 
Arch  (now  removed  to  Cumberland  Gate),  the 
"  Triamph  of  Britannia,"  and  the  hdsH  relievi 
that  snrrouud  the  throne  room.  He  also  pro- 
duced namerous  statues  of  the  great  men  of 
the  time  in  English  history,  some  of  them  of 
coIo£»al  size,  and  numberless  busts  in  marble. 


It  was  not,  however,  till  his  removal  of  his 
studio  to  Newman  Street,  that  his  very  best 
statues  and  groups  were  produced.  Among 
these  are  "  Eve  listening,"  *'  The  Girl  preparing 
for  the  Bath,"  "  The  Sleeping  Nymph  "  (said  to 
have  been  Idealized  from  the  figure  and  sem- 
blance of  one  of  his  daught^jrs,  and  regarded  by 
many  connoisseurs  as  his  finest  work),  "  The 
Group  of  the  Graces,"  and  '*The  Fatigued 
Huntsman  returned  from  the  Chase."  His  latest 
works  are  mainly  statues.  He  has  left  no  su- 
perior in  artistic  ability  and  genius  behind  him. 
BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
number  of  national  banks  in  existence  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1867,  was  1,689;  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $424,894,861.  The  State  banks  were 
262  in  number,  with  a  capital  of  $66,854,038; 
making  the  aggregate  throughout  the  country 
1,901,  and  their  total  capital  $490,748,894.  The 
following  tabic  shows  the  number  in  each  State 
in  October,  1867: 


STATES  AKD  TERBITORIES. 


New  York 

Massaehosetts 

Peonsjlraaia 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

Indiana. 

Marrlaad. 

Illinois 

Xew  Jersey 

Maine 

Slissouri 

Vermont 

Micbiean 

New  Hampshire 

Iowa 

Wisconsin , 

Kentucky 

•»—    .  .  • 

>  irginia. 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Minnesota 

iH^trict  of  Columbia 

Delaware 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Texas , 

Alabama 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Nebraska. 

Arkansas 

Nevada 

Mississippi 

Utah 

Or^n 

M'latana 

Hiho 

California 

Totals  United  States 


ITATIOHAL  BANKS. 

STATS  BANKS. 

TOTAL  III 

UKITBD  STATES. 

No. 

Capital. 

No. 

Capital. 

No. 

Capital. 

306 

$116,494,941 

55 

$14,773,860 

361 

$181,268,801 

206 

79,932,000 

•  • 

206 

79,932,000 

198 

50,277,990 

11 

1,692,690 

209 

51,970,680 

82 

24,584,220 

7 

1,676,900 

89 

26,261,120 

185 

22,404,700 

8 

1,050,000 

138 

23,454,700 

62 

20,364,800 

22 

8,237,050 

84 

23,601,850 

69 

12,867,000 

16 

688,050 

85 

18,505,050 

82 

12,590,202 

7 

2,455,058 

89 

15,045,260 

82 

11,620,000 

4 

1,515,000 

86 

13,186,000 

54 

11,838,850 

7 

1,125,125 

61 

12,458,476 

61 

9,086,000 

8 

745,000 

69 

9,880,000 

17 

7,559,300 

8 

1,960,300 

25 

9,519,600 

40 

6,510,012 

7 

583,000 

47 

7,098,012 

42 

5,070,010 

•  • 

42 

5,070,010 

89 

4,735,000 

16 

1,147,666 

55 

5,882,000 

45 

3,992,000 

1 

50,000 

46 

4,042,000 

86 

2,935,000 

18 

625,000 

54 

8,560,000 

15 

2,885,000 

43 

14,159,000 

58 

17,044,000 

19 

2,500,000 

2 

1,070,000 

21 

8,570,000 

15 

2,216,400 

4 

520,200 

19 

2,786,600 

12 

2,100,000 

2 

200,000 

14 

2,800,000 

2 

1,800,000 

7 

9,271,800 

9 

11,071,800 

8 

1,700,000 

•  • 

8 

1,700,000 

14 

1,660,000 

2 

100,666 

16 

1,760,000 

4 

1,550,000 

2 

679,000 

6 

2,129,000 

11 

1,428,185 

5 

780,000 

16 

2,208,186 

2 

585,000 

2 

585,000 

5 

583,300 

5 

683,300 

4 

576,460 

4 

576,450 

2 

500,000 

2 

i,bbb,666 

4 

1,500,000 

6 

400,000 

5 

400,000 

3 

850,000 

8 

350,000 

8 

250,000 

8 

250,000 

2 

200,000 

2 

200,000 

1 

155,000 

1 

165,000 

2 

150,000 

2 

466,666 

4 

550,000 

1 

160,000 

1 

150,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

•  • 

i 

6,000,666 

1 

'   5,000,000 

1,639 

$424,394,861 

262 

$66,354,033 

1,901 

$490,748,894 

Iq  addition  to  the  above  there  are  numerous  Soath  Carolina,  and  Loaisiana.    The  following 

>tate  bank?  in  the  Southern  States,  that  are  in  table  exhibits  the  capital,  circulation,  and  nnm- 

process  of  liqaidation,  some  of  which  may  yet  ber  of  national  banks  in  each  State  and  Terri- 

be  resuscitated  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  tory,  October  1,  1867  : 
Vol*  Tn. — 6 
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BAXKS  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES. 


8TATEB  AKD  TZBRITORIIS. 


Maine 

New  IlampiUilrc 

Vermont 

MamachuRetta 

lihode  Islind 

Connerticat 

Now  York.... 

Sew  Jersey 

Pennnyl  vanla 

Maryland. 

Delaware 

District  of  Oolambia. 

Vinrinia 

West  VlrglnU 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lilinoif 

Michigan 

WioconAln 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kanaas ^ 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

LoaiRiana 

Mi<isisBippi 

Nebraska. 

Ciilorado 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Texas 

Arkansas 

tJUh 

Montana 

Idaho  


Total. 


61 

89 

40 

20-5 

62 

83 

814 

54 

208 

82 

11 

6 

20 

15 

187 

Tl 

82 

48 

87 

47 

15 

6 

19 

15 

18 

8 

2 

8 

8 

9 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1,678 


2 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 


2 


1 
1 


1 

"i" 
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g^         Cn^itJp^I..       —^ 


CIrralatiqB 


laaetnldm- 
ktiti. 


61 

,     t9.OS5,ftO0 

fvS.407,250 

|7.519,3S6 

89 

1        4,7H:ij^H) 

4,772,000 

4,228,8M 

40 

6.5HV»12 

6.474,000 

5.722.7J>0 

206 

'      79.y8-i.M0O 

1      64.45(\900 

67,429,205 

62 

1      20.864>«M) 

14,1S5,600 

12,508,670 

S2 

24.5>t220 

19,740,mK) 

I7,556,5h5 

806 

<     116.494.941 

79,516.050 

72,55S.S65 

M 

11.8:«,a50 

10,482,400 

9.159.165 

19S 

50,277,990 

44,21-1,250 

89,859.070 

82 

12,590,^02 

10,O6.%760 

8,959.600 

11 

1.42S.1S5 

l,r>4\200 

l,'205,0i5 

4 

1.5&),000 

1,44-2,000 

1,276,500 

19 

2,5ttO,«MK) 

2,4;i5,^00 

2.149,9^0 

15 

2,216,400 

2,243.2r)0 

1,994,760 

185 

22.44-V4,700 

20,778,900 

18,454.2^0 

69 

12.^67,000 

12,524,850 

11,042,240 

8-2 

11,620,000 

10,852,250 

9,544,710 

42 

5,070,010 

4,857,700 

8,s25.]26 

86 

2,935.000 

2,893,250 

2,5(U,550 

45 

3,992.000 

8,7«I9,150 

8,287,706 

14 

1,660.000 

1,6^2,200 

1,4S6,000 

5 

400,000 

3s2,000 

815,600 

17 

7,559,.'»0 

4,074,100 

8,549,'290 

15 

2,Sb5,(H)0 

2,660,000 

2,845.970 

12 

2,1(M),000 

1,686,550 

1,288,040 

2 

l,KKi,000 

1,408,000 

1,245,000 

d 

150,000 

75,000 

66.000 

8 

250,(XM) 

190,000 

170,000 

8 

850,000 

297,000 

254,000 

8 

1,700,000 

1,888,600 

1,224,000 

5 

6^3,800 

846,000 

280,600 

2 

5^5,000 

170,000 

158.000 

2 

500,000 

410,500 

858,025 

1 

155,000 

1M,000 

181,700 

1 

100,000 

liW,000 

8«500 

4 

676,450 

472,100 

407,400 

2 

200,000 

2<10,000 

179,500 

1 

150,000 

150,000 

166,000 

1 

100,000 

40,000 

86.000 

1 

100,000 

75,000 

48,900 

17,511. -i-** 

I'iaiw 

5.TltUN) 
66,9f.l.6« 
11471'i-Ai 
lT.4;Uv.3 

9.1. U.W 
S\<'?  It"." 

l.l!?\^i) 

1.:'1>V'« 
2,1  K**' 
l.l^N.V^i 

ll."l.\"*' 
9,^1.^'* 

l,4~;'(v 
a4-1T.ti?' 

l,-'i4,<.N 
l.-.V  '1 

l;n.?«' 

>».:■■'■ 
4o:!4i''' 

1T9.>"^ 


1,089    I  $424,894,861       |840,67^000    |  $808,988,971      $S99,1U^»^ 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  summary  that  the  State  banks,  under  Statt 
charters,  are  gradually  lessening  in  number : 


BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
Quarterly  Alstract  for  1864,  1865,  1860,  and  1867. 


LXABIUnXB. 


Caplial  paid  In 

(Mrcnlation 

l*roflts  undivided 

Due  other  Banks 

Duo  Corporations 

Dn«  Treaaurer  of  State. 

Duo  Dvponitors 

Mlscfllancuus 


Total  LiabllltloB. 


Rkbouboes. 

IxMns 

»)vi'rdrafl8 

DnolVmn  lianka 

Ileal  KptnU' 

Spotie  on  hand 

Vi\f\\  items 

SttM'lvd  and  NIortfniues... 
IlilN  of  other  Rinktt.... 
K\tKMitt«  account. 


S03  Banki. 
December  81, 1M4 


$106,690,761 

81,180,546 

28,845,847 

45,205.682 

2,107,764 

8,144,210 

269  042,097 

2,671,718 


$48^^dbS,125 


$196,649,246 

866,154 

22,916,061 

8 142,807 

20,289.286 

92,51 4,8s2 

124,r.*tt.578 

20,2(>4,458 

2,261,663 


989  Banka, 
Much  M,  186S. 


$90,492,828 

27,550,208 

22,085,269 

86,211,772 

1,141,628 

8,647,917 

286,961, r)86 

2,288,208 


$420,274,411 


$109,66P,827 

709.2C5 

1^628.244 

7,070,085 

19,490,280 

89,b62,155 

9.%74SS84 

27,959,7»2 

1,209,727 


Total  Hcsources $4>S,8nS125        $420,S44,099 


101  B«aks, 
Deeember  30, 18M. 


$19,299,460 
8,987,917 
6,518,162 
6,685,485 

641,783 

1,028,507 

42,980,627 

950,968 


$85,887,849 


$88,201,809 

245375 

4,749,094 

1,629,627 

8,751.122 

7,528.060 

20,416,796 

is892,618 

428,451 


99  Bankt, 
Mtrch  SI,  1S6& 


$16,165,295 

7,662,706 

4.726,447 

6,969,088 

NS5,014 

758,809 

86,100,716 

849,584 


$74,762,654 


$84,905,959 

164,7ft4 

8,748.788 

1,528,^91 

2,194,985 

8.8«7.4« 

22,418,482 

6,749,998 

218,828 


4«  '^ttts^ 
I>KtiLber,  I-v* 


$85,887,849      I      $74,762,554 


»4.fW 
6.4^-J5^' 

8C.:.i44 

82,3:'T.^'^ 

'$67,S'il,-lv-l 


$88,01P.'>'' 

8,45''>^ 

l,MSl.-!>'^ 

i.:^j47 

5.11  V^:-' 
:l.Ait43 


|57,>-.'3.411 


BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  BANK  RETUBN8. 

Lowiy  l^«ciSf  Legal  Tmden,  OirculaUan,  and  Dqxmts,  of  the  Banks  of  Nero  YwJa  CUy^  each  week  in  tJu 

year  1867. 


IS64, Janiuuy  5... 
1^,  JaniuiylS... 
lS6:,Jaaiiar]rl9... 
1S<S7,  JtnouyfiS... 

lSo7,  Febraapjr  2.. 
1^7,  Febroary  ».. 
1*^,  Pebniarj  16. . 
l^,Febraarf  28.. 

Wu,  March  2 

1^,  March  9 

1?^,  March  1< 

I'VM.&UrehtS 

l:!6T,Mai«hS0 

1>67,  April  C 

1S67.  April  18 

li<7,April« 

1S6:,  April  2T 

lS^,MaT  4 

l>57,Mayll 

1^,  May  IS 

ls5:,May25 

ISST.fJane  1 

1S«7,  Jane   fi 

1^5T.  Jane  15 

I'sJT,  Jane22 

1^;  Jane  29 

l*o7,Jaly   8 

l?^,Jalyl8 

I"^,  July  2a 

l5«T,jBly27. 

lW7,ATign»t   8.... 

1^7,  Ao^tlO 

1*^7,  Angnst  17 

l""^.  Angsts*.... 
Id'TT,  Aognst  81 ... . 

l^^Sqrtember  7. 
>»••,  September  14. 
1^7.  September  21. 
Nj7,  September  2d. 

1=^. October  5.... 
J  j:.0<*>berl2.... 
Wm.  October  19.... 
1?^,  October  26.... 

l"^,  Xorembcr  2. 
1"^,  November   9 
l*<7,  Xoremborlfi 
l*'u,  November  28. 
l^.NoremberdO. 

I*^,  December  7. 
1^7,  December  14 . 
1"^.  December  21 . 
1^,  December  2S . 

!'«,  December  29  . 

I'^K  December  80 . 

>'4,  December  31 . 

l"**,  January  2 

1^.  Januarys.... 

l^Janiur7  4 


Lotntaiul  DlaconnU. 


Spcri«. 


$257,802,460 
258,985,488 
255,032,228 
261,674,808 

251,264,856 
260,268,826 
258.181,828 
257,828,994 

260,166,486 
262,141,456 
268,072,972 
259,400,816 
255,282,864 

264,470,027 
250,102.178 

247,561t7«l 
247,787,881 

250,8n,668 
258,682,829 
2.57,961,874 
266,091,800 

262,791,514 
260.477,298 
246,228,465 
243,640,477 
242,547,954 

246,861287 
247,918,009 
249,680,255 
251,243,880 

254.940,016 
258,427,240 
258,282,411 
250,607,677 
247,877,662 

250,224,560 
254,160,687 
264,794,067 
261,918,751 

247,934,369 
247,883,138 
247,558,911 
246,810,718 

247,227,488 
247,719,175 
248,480,814 
249.848,649 
247,815,509 

247,450,084 
246,827.545 
244.165,858 
244,620,812 

259,864,761 

229,445,780 

109,444,969 

174,714,465 

173,810,000 

164,415,826 


$12,794,792 
14,618,477 
15,865,207 
16,014,007 

16.382,984 
16,157,257 
14,792,626 
18,518,456 

11,579,381 

10,808,1  S2 

9,96S722 

9,143,918 

8,522,609 

8,188,813 
8,S56,229 
7,622.585 
7,404,804 

9,902,177 
14,959,690 
15,667,252 
14,0S8,667 

14,617.060 

15,699,088 

12,656,8S9 

9399.5S5 

7,768,996 

10,858.171 
12,715,404 

11,197,700 
8,738,094 

6,461,949 
^811,997 
6,920,557 
6,028,585 
7,271,595 

7,967,619 
8,184,946 
8,617,498 
9,496,168 

9,368,603 
9,608,771 
7,819,010 
6,161,164 

8,974,585 
12,<^16,984 
18,734,964 
15.499,110 
16,572,890 

15,805.254 
14,8>6.828 
13.46S,109 
10,971,969 

18,185,222 

1^331,769 

19,662,211 

25,161,936 

36,954,650 

23,383,878 


Lcgsl  T«ad«n. 


$65,026,121 
63,246,870 
63,235,886 
63,422,559 

65,944,iVil 

67,628,992 
64,&12,940 
63,153,895 

68,014,196 
64,523,440 
62,818,089 
60,904.958 
62,459,811 

69,021,776 
60,202,515 
64,096,916 
67,920,351 

70,587,407 
67,996.689 
68,S2S.501 
60,562,440 

68,469,827 
6.%928,107 
57,921,294 
62,816.192 
70,174,756 

71,196,472 

72,495,708 
78,441,801 
74,605,&40 

7^098,762 
76,047,481 
69,473,793 
64,960,030 
67,982,571 

69,667,446 

65,176,908 
67,709,.S«6 
56,991,526 

56,858,585 
56,114,922 
e4,845,S32 
56,881,943 

67,896,067 
55,540,8S3 
54,329,6r)0 
51,121,911 
62,098,182 

62,595,450 
54,954,308 
5S,811,432 
60,657,932 

63,000,657 

71,134,996 


Circulation. 


$82,762,779 

82,825403 
32.854,928 
82,957,198 

82,995,347 
82,777,000 
82,956,309 
33,006,141 

83,294,438 
38,409,811 
33,490,686 
83,519,401 
88,669,195 

88,774,678 
83,702,047 
83,648,671 
83,601,286 

83,6n,747 
88,59fi,869 
33,682,301 
38,697,253 

83,747,039 
38,719,088 
33,707,109 
38.688,171 
83,542,560 

33,669.397 
83.6N8,869 
33,574,943 
38,596,859 

88,589.117 
88,565.278 
3.8.669.757 
38,736,249 
88,715,128 

33,708,172 
34,015,228 
34,056,442 
84,147,269 

34,026,681 
84,006,041 
84,057,450 
88,059,080 

84,087,076 
84,069,903 
34,134,866 
84,129,911 
34,080,792 

34,092,202 
34,118,911 
84,019,101 
84,134,400 

82,664,526 

17,990,689 

3,288,832 

6,103,331 

9,754,365 

8,586,186 


D*;Mit«. 


$202,533,564 
202,617,608 
201,200.116 
197,952,076 

200,511,596 
198,241,835 
196,072,292 
198,420,347 

198,018,194 

200,2^3,527 
197,958,801 
192,875,615 
188,480,250 

183,861,269 
182,861,236 
1-^,090,256 
187,674,341 

195,729,072 

.200,342,882 

201,436,854 

193,678,345 

190,386,143 
134,730,886 
1H0,817,763 
179,477,170 
186,213,257 

191,624,812 
197,872,068 
199,435,962 
200,608,886 

201,153,754 
199,403,706 
194,046,591 
188,744,101 
190,Si^2,315 

195,182,114 
193,(186.775 

185,603,939 
181,439,410 

178,477,422 
177,135,634 
178,438,375 
178,064,128 

178,209,724 
177,H49,S09 
177,742.S^3 
I74.721,6h3 
175,685,233 

174,926,855 
177,044,250 
177.632,583 
178,718,191 

200,811,290 

189,224,861 

147,442,071 

140,250,857 

159,163,246 

111,789,283 


The  New  Torh  Clearing  HouBe  has  been  or- 
(ranized  fourteen  years,  daring  which  time  its 
transactions  amonnted  to  $187,890,467,794.  For 
the  vear  ending  October  1,  1867,  $29,820,122,- 
^'23,  a  dailj  arerage  of  $96,818,581.    This  has 


been  accomplished  without  error  or  loss  to  the 
association.  The  Association  at  this  time  is  com- 
posed of  58  banks,  representing  an.  aggregate 
capital  of  $81,770,200.  Of  this  number,  nine 
are  organized  under  the  banking  laws  of  the 
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BANKS,  EUROPEAN. 


State  of  New  York,  and  the  remainder  (49) 

under  the  National  Banking  Law. 

StaU  Banks  of  the  State  and  City  qf  New  Tork  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1867. 


18  City 

15  Conntry 
Banki. 

48  Bukt, 
nth  Dm.,  IMT. 

LlABILITIBS. 

Capital  paid  In 

Circniation 

$9,962,600 

68,606 

4,282,676 

8,021,746 

102,689 

181,082 

28,749^64 

$4,486,041 

281,018 

1,2M,520 

47S,448 

204,706 

622,485 

9,279,787 

$14,898,641 
294,614 

Profita. '. 

6,488,196 

Dae  other  Banks. . . . 

Dae  Corporations. . 

Dae  Treaaarcr  of  ) 
the  State  of  New  V 
Torlc ) 

Due  Depositors 

8,500,188 
807,244 

808,617 

88,029,101 

Total  LiabiliUes... 

BEsonscn. 

Loons  and  Discounts. 
Oyerdrafta 

$41,818,602 

$21,619,908 
8,881 

1,925,606 

1,014,690 
1,541,401 
4,676,849 

4,819,160 

6,941,688 

266,485 

$16,607,899 

$11,396,181 
44,866 

1,680,826 

816,710 

61,846 

487,498 

2,187,070 

416,004 

180,464 

$57,821,401 

$33,016,089 
63,197 

Due  from  other      J 

Banks f 

Real  Estate 

8,466,980 
1,881,800 

Specie  on  hand 

Oiiflh  items 

1,592,747 
6,114,842 

Stocks,  Bonds,  and  k 
Morteaffcs f 

Bills  orother  Banks. 

lioss  and  Expense  ) 
account. f 

6,506,220 

6,857,687 

896,949 

Total  Besonrcea... 

$41,818,602 

$16,609,909 

$57,823,411 

THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 


Comparative  condition  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  Jan- 
uary^ 1867,  and  January  J 1868. 


Jannaiy  S,  1867. 

JannaryS,  1868. 

LlABILXTIBS. 

Capital  of  the  Bank 

Profits,  in  addition  to  tb«  ) 

capital ( 

Beserre  of  the  bank 

KewBesonre 

Notes  In  circulation 

Drafts  outstanding. 

Treasnrv  account 

Fruok 

182,500,000 

7,044,776 

22,105,750 

4,000,000 

1,016,559,625 

16,579,406 

18^088,812 

240,089,820 

89,S44,905 

12,898,261 

1,0&S,087 

1,674,266 

11,919,128 

Fmca. 

182,600,000 

7,044,776 

22,105,750 

4,000,000 

1,186,658,476 

88,618,881 

98,158,268 

Accounts  current  at  Paris. . 
Accounts  in  the  provinces. . 
Dividends  pavable 

860,987,482 

47,000,645 
9,518,968 

Various  discounts 

786,196 

Ke-dlscounts 

980,876 

finndrles 

7,140,856 

' 

Total  Liabilities 

BBSontcxa. 
Coin  and  bullion. 

1,740,684,766 

675,058.966 

627,209 

886,902,178 

86^,828,862 

88,948,800 

8,224,400 

14,125,400 

7,828,700 

87,606,200 

26,084,900 

743,600 

618,050 

60,000,000 

12,980,760 

86,0&5,287 

100,000,000 

8,804,097 

^810 
18,408,104 

1,966,486,621 
988,082,246 

Conunerciai  bills  overdue.. 

''    discounted  in  Paris . . . 

**    In  the  branches 

Advances  on  bullion  in  1 

Paris r 

Advances  in  the  provinces. 

**■    on  public  securities  i 
in  Paris f 

"    in  the  provinces 

*^    on  railway  shares 

••    in  the  provinces 

•»    on  the  Credit  Fonder. 

"    in  the  provinces 

"    to  the  State 

4,686,878 
279,824,908 
272,209,465 

67,084,000 

11,511,677 

12,477,600 

28,(^,250 

87,224,800 

7,722,800 

990,800 

942,450 

60,000,000 

Government  stock  reserve. 

"    other  securities. 

Socnridos  held 

12,9S0,760 

85,988,787 

100,000,000 

Bnildinss  of  the  bank  and  i 

branches f 

Expense  of  management... 

flnnclries 

8,274,806 

48,984 
42,856,624 

Total  Resources 

1,740,684,766 

1,955,486,621 

The  leading  change  in  the  year  1867  is  an 
increase  of  circulation  170,000,000  francs  (134- 
000,000).  The  individual  deposits  have  in- 
creased forty-five  per  cent,  or  from'280,0<)0,00<.i 
to  408,000,000  francs  ($25,000,000) ;  in  Pari^ 
alone  the  increase  was  50  per  cent.  The  gov- 
emraent  deposits  in  the  same  time  have  de- 
creased one-half. 

Bank-Notb  Ciboulatiok  of  Great  Bbitaix. 
— The  following  return  shows  the  state  of  the 
note  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  DeMoi- 
ber  7,  1867 : 

Bank  of  Engrlasd £28,860374 

Private  Banks 2,854,»I2 

Joint-Stock  Banks 2,832,469 

Total  In  England £29,047,6^ 

Scotland 6,055,7« 

Ireland 6,416,801 

United  Kingdom £40,519,779 

As  compared  with  the  month  ending  the  Stli 
of  December,  1866,  the  above  return  shows  an 
increase  of  £1,092,154  in  the  circulation  of 
notes  in  England,  and  an  increase  of  £1,145,051 
in  the  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
comparing  the  above  with  the  fixed  issnes  of 
the  several  banks,  the  following  is  the  state  of 
the  circulation  :  The  English  private  banks  are 
below  their  fixed  issue  £1,169,248 ;  theEnj^li^h 
joint-stock  banks  are  below  their  fixed  issue 
£406,172— total  below  fixed  issue  in  England 
£1,676,420  :  the  Scotch  banks  are  above  their 
fixed  issue  £2,806,523 ;  the  Irish  banks  arc 
above  their  fixed  issue  £61,807.  The  average 
stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  both  departments,  during  the  month  ending 
December  4th,  was  £22,062,761,  being  a  de- 
crease of  £706,892  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious month,  and  an  increase  of  £4,235,227 
when  compared  with  the  same  period  last  rear. 
The  following  are  the  amounts  of  specie  htl<l 
by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  during  the  inontL 
ending  the  7th  of  December  :  Gold  and  silver 
held  by  the  Scotch  banks,  £2,922,954;  goU 
and  silver  held  by  the  Irish  banks,  £2,53o,02S. 

London  Joint-Stock  Banks.— The  following 
table  presents  the  dividend  paid  by  the  leading 
joint-stock  banks  of  London  in  1867,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1866 ;  showing  a  large  bnsiness 
and  ample  profits  on  the  capital  employed : 


BANKS. 


London  and  Westminster 

London  Joint-Stock 

Union 

City 

Imperial 

Alliance 


DXTIDByoa  TiXO. 


81  DM.,'«7.80jQiifc'«7.  SIP**-.'**- 


p«r  east    |    p«r  eeak 
per  annnm.'p«r  ■nnoai 

82 


12* 
15 

7 

5 


28 
14i 
25 
10 

6 

8 


Subjoined  is  a  table,  aflbrding  a  comparative 
view  of  the  Bank  of  England  returns,  the  bank 
rate  of  discount,  the  price  of  consols,  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  the  leading  exchanges,  during  fl  ^<^- 
riod  of  four  years,  corresponding  with  Jannary, 
1868,  as  well  as  ten  years  back,  viz.,  in  1858: 


BANKS,  EUROPEAN. 
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(Imilation  Bsok  of  England . . 

Public  deposits 

(Xber  depo«ita 

(toreninient  leearltlea 

Other  9ecaritte« 

R/*si>rTe  of  notes  and  ooin 

Coin  and  bnlUon 

Bank  tste  of  dlseoont 

Price  of  oodmIs 

Arcrase  pilco  of  wheal 

Excfaasge  on  Paris  (shortX . . . . 

**      Amsterdam  (short) . . . 

"      Hamburg  (8  months). 


1858. 


1865. 


£20,849,025 

7,190,661 
14,84^S77 

7,765,809 
Sfi,6«1,066 

7,619,188 
12,648,193 

6p.  c     . 

95X 

478.    7d. 

25  17^ 

11  14jtf 

13    6 


£21,007,215 

8,500,269 

18,874,977 

11,024,897 

21,711,507 

8,068,252 

18,938,692 

6  p.  c 

87b.  lOd. 
25  15 

11143^ 
18    7ii 


1866. 

1867. 

£22,221,867 

£28,746,288 

7,579,487 

8,162,180 

14,727,958 

20,592,280 

9,890,950 

18,111,068 

24,781,687 

22,816,508 

^979,748 

11,128,517 

18,106,188 

19,415,862 

8p.  c 

90H 

87« 

46b.  lid. 

60s.    Od. 

25  16 

25  15 

11  18 

11  15X 

18    9X 

18    8 

1868. 


£24,882,122 
6,814,208 
21,654,971 
18,269,046 
20,125,012 
12,819,678 
22.061,728 
2p.  c. 

676.  40. 
25  12^ 
11  18jtf 
18    9)^ 


Sank  of  England^  January y  1867  and  1868. 


Notes  issned , 


lit  Ju'j,  IMT. 


lai  Jaa'jr,  1M8. 


Gorernment  debt 

Other  Becan'ties 

Gold  Mto  and  bnlllon . 


Total. 


Bincic  DsPAiCTMBirT. 


Proprietors*  capitaL . 

lU-flt  (sarplos) 

PaUie  deposits 

Other  deposltsw 

Serea-dsf  bills,  etc. 


£88,429,100 

£11,015400 

8,984,900 

18,420,100 


£88,429,100 


£14,553,000 

8,290,286 

8,162,180 

80,592,280 

458,448 


£85,971,840 

£11,01.%100 

8,984,900 

20,971,840 


£85,971,840 


£14^668,000 

8.101,490 

6,814,208 

91,654,971 

590,067 


Total. 


GoTframent  secnritles. 

Other  aecorftles 

)?otes  on  hand 

Gold  sod  fiilrer  coin. . . 


Total. 


SmOIABT. 


Capital  and  soxplas 

Depcsits 

Ctrmbtion  ontetaoding. 


£47,056,088 

£18,111,068 

22,816,608 

10,142,225 

986,268 


£46,218,781 

£18,269,046 

20,12^012 

11,729,786 

1,089,688 


£47,066,088 


£17,848,285 
29,212,808 
28,286,845 


£46,218,781 


£17,654,490 
2^559,241 
24,242,066 


Total  LiabiUUes. 


<}oTenimrat  debt 

(loreniment  secarities. 
Ml<etflljDeoas  loans... 
(WJaad  silver 


£70,342,988    ,    £70,465,786 


£11,015,100 
18,111,068 
26,801,408 
19,415,868 


£11,015,100 
18,269,046 
24,109,912 
22,061,728 


Total  Besonrees |   £70,842,983       £70,466,786 

Tih  Ytari  I>i9count  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

The  flactaations  in  the  rate  of  discount  at 
the  Bank  of  England  daring  the  ten  years  end- 
iasf  Decemher,  1867,  were  as  follows : 

1858— January  7,  6  per  cent.;  January  14^ 
3 ;  January  28,  4 ;  Fehruary  4,  3^ ;  February 
11, 3 ;  and  December  9,  2J. 

1859— April  28,  3^  per  cent:  May5,  4^; 
•lane  3,  ^ ;  June  9,  8 ;  and  July  14,  2^. 

I860— January  19, 8  per  cent. ;  January  31, 4 ; 
^reh  29, 4i ;  April  12, 5 ;  May  10,  4J ;  May  24^ 
^;  November  8,  4i;  November  13,  6;  Novem- 
kr  15, 6 ;  Kovember  29, 5 ;  and  December  31,  6. 

1861— January  7,  7  per  cent. ;  February  14, 
^\  March  20,  7;  April  4,  6 ;  April  12,  5 ;  May 
l^T  0 ;  August  1,  5 ;  August  15, 4^ ;  August  29 
4;  September  19,  8^;  and  November  7,  3. 

1862— January  9,  2i  per  cenL;  May  22,  3; 
Jalj  10,  2i;  July  27,  2 ;  and  October  3,  3. 


1863 — January  15,  4  per  cent. ;  January  28, 
5 ;  February  20,  4 ;  April  23,  Z\ ;  April  30,  3 ; 
May  16,  3^;  May  21,  4;  November  2,  5;  No- 
vember 9,  6 ;  December  2,  7 ;  December  3,  8 ; 
and  December  24,  7. 

1864— Tranuary20,  8  per  cent. ;  February  11, 
7;  February  25,  6;  April  16,  7;  May  2,  8; 
May  5,  9 ;  May  19,  8 ;  May  26,  7 ;  June  16,  6 ; 
July  25,  7;  August  4,  8;  September  8,  9 ;  No- 
vember 10,  8;  November  24, 7;  and  December 
15,  6. 

1866 — January  10,  6^  per  cent. ;  January  26, 
5;  March  4^  4i;  April  27,  4;  May  11,  4^; 
May  25,  4 ;  June  8,  %\ ;  June  20,  3 ;  August  5, 
4;  September  28,  4|;  October  2,  6;  October 
6,  6 ;  October  7,  7 ;  November  23,  6 ;  and  De- 
cember 28,  7. 

1866 — January  6,  8  per  cent. ;  February  22, 
7;  March  15,  6;  May  3,  7;  May  8,  8;  May  11, 
9;  May  12,  10:  August  16,  8;  August  23,  7; 
August  30,  6 ;  September  6,  6  ;  September  27, 
4| ;  November  8,  4 ;  and  December  20,  3^. 

1867— January  3,  3^  per  cent. ;  January  31, 
3 ;  May  30,  2^ ;  and  July  25,  2. 

The  Bank  of  England  reported  in  November, 
1867,  a  net  circulation  of  £24,780,000  coin,  and 
bullion  £22,000,000. 

The  circulation  of  the  Provincial  banks  of 
Great  Britain  is  about  £15,300,000,  and  their 
coin  and  bullion  about  £3,000,000,  making  to- 
gether, for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  paper 
circulation  of  £40,000,000,  and  coin  and  bul- 
lion, £26,000,000. 

The  Bank  of  France,  in  November,  1867,  re- 
ported a  circulation  of  1,160,000,000  francs, 
equivalent  to  about  $225,000,000,  or  £43,000,- 
000,  with  coin  and  bullion  on  hand,  945,000,000 
francs,  or  about  $180,000,000,  or  £35,000,000. 

Heducing  this  to  a  tabular  form,  it  presents 
the  following  results : 


Bank  of  England  (net). 
CouDtiy  Banks 


Bank  of  Franco. 


ciBctrLATioir. 

£24,700.000 
16,300,000 

£40,000,000 
.&  1,160,000,000 


Total. 


Bank  of  England. 
Country  Banks... 


com  XSD  TOLUOL*. 

£19,400,000 
8,000,000 


£22,400,000 
Bankof  France fs.  045,000,000 


Total, 


$116,000,000 
75,000,000 

$194,000,000 
220,000,000 

$414,000,000 


$74,700,000 
14,500,000 

$89,200,000 
150,000,000 

$269,200,000 
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BAPTISTS. 


BAPTISTS.  I.  Regijlab  Baptists  IN  Ameb- 
ICA. — The  Baptist  Almanac,  for  1868,  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  the  "Regular  Baptists" 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  posses- 
sions of  North  America : 


STATES. 


Alabama,  1860 

Arkansas,  IbGO 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida,  IHfJO 

Georgia,  1860 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory,  1800... 

Iowa 

Kansas,  1S65 

Kentucky,  18G5 

Louisiana,  1860 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi,  1860 

Missouri 

Nebraska,  1865 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico,  1864 

New  York 

North  Carolina,  1860 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode"  Island 

South  Carolina,  1860 

Tennessee,  1860 

Texas 

Vermont  -. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

German  k  Dutch  church- 


es. 


Swedish  churches,  1800.. 
Welsh  churches,  1860. .. . 

Total  in  the  U.  States  . 


Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Canada 

West  India  Islands. 


Grand  total  N.  America 


6 

88 
36 
80 

4 
17 

4 
47 
10 
13 

1 
14 
13 

6 
22 
87 

1 

7 

5 

•  • 

45 
27 
30 

8 
18 

8 
18 
24 
22 

7 
22 

8 
12 


808 

821 

86 

114 

6 

7 
184 
994 
719 
450 

45 
278 

46 
944 
209 
268 

89 
265 
239 
122 
598 
749 

10 

84 
129 
1 
814 
696 
482 

29 
427 

56 
473 
663 
456 
108 
622 
220 
172 


18,605 


5 

o 


61,219 
11,841 

1,991 

18,447 

609 

2,102 

6,483 
84,567 
46,129 
29,103 

4,300 
14,377 

1,119 
81,681 
10,264 
19,870 

4,S43 
87,948 
15,878 

3,434 

41,610 

44,877 

217 

7,718 
21,094 
49 
91,923 
00,532 
83,869 

1,082 
47,700 

8,537 
62,984 
48,564 
19,089 

7,714 

116,520 

12,774 

8,891 

8,890 

000 

1,400 


1,094,800 

10,808 

8,755 

15,091 

22,261 


1,157,221 


The  numher  of  ordained  ministers  in  the 
United  States,  in  1866,  was  8,346 ;  in  the  whole 
of  North  America,  8,790;  the  number  of  bap- 
tized in  the  United  States  was  92,957;  in  the 
whole  of  North  America,  94,993. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Benevolent  Associations  took  place  in  May, 
1867,  at  Chicago.  The  followmg  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Societies,  and 
of  their  present  condition : 

1.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (es- 


tablished in  1814). — ^Receipts  from  all  sonroes, 
including  an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,869.75 
from  the  previous  year,  $191,714.00;  expendi- 
tures, $199,077.79;  leaving  a  balance  against 
the  treasury  of  $7,863.79.  The  number  of  mis- 
sions under  the  patronage  of  the  Missionan* 
Union  is  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  19.  In 
the  Asiatic  missions  are  16  stations,  where 
American  missionaries  reside,  and  about  4(h) 
out-stations.  In  the  European  missions,  in- 
chiding  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den, there  are  about  1,300  stations  and  ont- 
station?.  American  missionaries  connected  with 
the  Asiatic  missions,  including  those  under  ap- 
pointment, and  those  temporarily  absent  from 
the  field,  including  also  wives  of  missionarie> 
and  unmarried  female  assistants,  in  all  00,  of 
whom  one-half  are  males.  Native  preachers, 
teachers,  and  assistants,  not  far  from  500.  of 
whom  more  than  50  are  ordained.  In  Europe, 
preachers  and  assistants,  about  300.  Whole 
number  baptized  the  last  year,  in  Europe,  2,280; 
Present  membership,  in  all  the  churches,  about 
38,000.  The  number  of  churches  in  Europe. 
266;  in  Asia,  not  far  from  800;  total,  576. 

2.  American  Baptist  Publication  Sofut[i 
(established  in  1824). — Total  receipts  for  the 
year,  inclusive  of  $50,000  from  tlie  Crozer  famiK 
as  a  missionary  memorial  fund,  $240,160.^8: 
expenditures,  $240,188.50;  balance  in  treasnrv. 
$27.38.  There  have  been  issued  dnriog  the 
year  81  new  publications.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  copies  of  new  publications  issued  define 
the  year,  including  the  Annual  Report  and  .1/- 
manuc,  is  150,800.  Of  former  publications  there 
have  been  issued,  during  the  year,  of  boob, 
874,500  copies;  of  tracts,  299,750  copies. 
1,691,450  copies  of  the  Young  Reaper,  dated  on 
the  1st  of  the  month,  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  and  535,800  copies  dated  the 
15th  of  the  month ;  making  the  average  raonthlv 
issue  of  the  first  140,954  copies ;  and  of  the  sec- 
ond, 44,633.  The  aggregate  number  of  copies 
of  the  National  Baptist  published  in  the  year 
is  288,450,  making  an  average  weekly  issne  of 
5,788.  The  first  number  of  the  Baptist  Qmr- 
terly  was  issued  in  January.  Two  thousand 
copies  were  printed.  The  total  issues  for  the 
year  were  171,037,050  18mo  pages.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  issues  of  last  year  by  49,660,733  page^ 
The  Society  has  printed  of  books,  pamphlets. 
tracts,  periodicals,  etc.,  since  its  organization. 
23,932,309  copies,  containing  matter  equal  i\> 
822,573,804  pages  in  18mo.  The  whole  nnin- 
ber  of  publications  on  the  Society's  Catalogne 
at  the  present  time  is  923,  of  which  440  are 
bound  volumes.  Forty-nine  colporteurs  bare 
been  in  commission  during  the  year. 

3.  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sofkt^j 
(established  in  1832).— Receipts  for  the  ye.ir. 
$176,899.08;  expenditures,  $182,848.87;  in- 
debtedness, $5,449.79.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  missionaries  and  fifty-nine  assistant^ 
have  been  under  appointment  since  the  last  an- 
niversary. They  have  labored  in  thirty-eight 
States  and  Territories.    It  was  resolved  to  ap- 
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point  delegates  to  the  next  Sonthem  Baptist 
Coarention. 

4.  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (es- 
tablished in  1838). — The  receipts  of  the  treasury 
from  all  sources,  including  a  balance  on  hand 
8t  the  commencement  of  the  year,  amount  to 
$01,467.45.  The  appropriations  to  India  were 
&A  follows:  Burmese  and  Karen  Scriptures, 
$8,000;  Assamese,  $500;  Teloogoo,  $500; 
Chinese  at  Tie  Chien,  $500 ;  Ningpo,  $500 ;  also 
$S0O  to  China  by  other  channels.  Issued  from 
the  Depository  during  the  year,  21,988  copies 
of  Scriptures,  of  which  number  5,863  were  sold 
at  M  or  reduced  prices. 

5.  American  Baptist  Fres  Mimon  Society 
(established  in  1843).— The  twenty-fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mission 
Society  was  held  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  May 
29-30, 1867.  Receipts  for  the  year,  $21,818.97 ; 
expenditures,  $18,857.07;  balance,  $2,961.90. 
The  board  has  missions  in  Japan,  Rangoon,  and 
Bassein,  Burmah,  and  the  South.  Number  of 
laborers  among  the  freedmen  in  the  Southern, 
States,  twenty-five. 

6.  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  (es- 
tablished in  1843). — Added,  during  the  past 
jear,  459  Yolumes ;  cash  receipts,  $368.21.  The 
library  now  comprises  3,040  volumes,  and  13,300 
pamphlets,  455  likenesses,  87  views  of  Baptist 
edifices,  and  828  historical  manuscripts.  The 
object  is  to  found  a  library  containing  whatever 
relates  to  the  history  of  God's  people  in  all  ages, 
especially  of  the  Baptists;  and  every  thing 
written  or  translated  by  Baptists  in  any  lan- 
fHiage;  biographies  and  likenesses  of  eminent 
Baptist  persons;  Baptist  periodicals,  reports, 
minutes,  etc 

There  were  published,  in  1867,  in  the  United 
States,  36  Baptist  periodicals  (24  weekly,  10 
monthly,  2  quarterly),  and  8  weekly  periodicals 
iii  the  British  Provinces. 

The  colored  Baptists  in  the  Southern  States 
liave  organized  a  number  of  associations,  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  societies  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  American  Baptist  Home 
^i^sion  Society  sustained,  in  1867,  in  the  South- 
ern States,  fifty  ordained  ministers.  Ninety- 
seven  colored  Baptist  churches  were  aided  by 
the  Society.  The  work  of  educating  ministers 
for  this  people  has  been  prosecuted.  Schools 
ha?e  been  sustained  at  Washington,  Alexandria, 
Culpepper,  Fredericksburg,  WiUiamsburg,  Rich- 
mond, Portsmonth,  Raleigh,  New  Orleans, 
Marfrcesboro',  Nashville,  Albany,  and  Ashland, 
lostruction  has  been  given  to  more  than  three 
hundred  colored  preachers  and  persons  having 
the  ministry  in  view.  Among  the  colored 
yonth  fifty-nine  teachers  have  been  employed 
«s  teachers  of  day-schools,  who  have  had  under 
fbeir  tuition  6,136  pupils.  The  appropriations 
w  the  education  of  freedmen  for  ^e  year 
amonnt  to  $39,925.11. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  at 
Memphis  on  May  9th.  Two  hundred  delegates 
^^re  present  from  thirteen  States,  including 
we  District  of  Columbia,    The  Foreign  Mission 


Board  reported  the  expenditures,  amounting  to 
$22,000,  during  the  past  year.  They  have  six 
missions  in  China  and  Africa.  The  Domestic 
Board,  located  in  Marion,  Alabama,  has  col- 
lected and  distributed  $44,000.  It  employs 
124  home  missionaries  and  10  Indian  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
Board  of  Indian  Missions  reported  but  little 
progress  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  a  mea- 
greness  of  funds.  Six  missions  only  had  been 
kept  in  the  field.  The  receipts  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $6,740;  the  disbursements  to 
$6,639.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  future  con- 
ventions annually.  The  .convention  also  adopted 
a  report  in  favor  of  contributing  to  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, by  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools, 
missions,  and  day-schools,  and  to  accept  the 
cooperation  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Home  Ms- 
sionary  Society.  They  also  invited  the  colored 
Baptist  churches  to  cooperate  with  them  in  sus- 
taining missionaries  and  colonists  fitted  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa. 

II.  Fbeb-Will  Baptists  m  America. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Free  -  Will  Baptist  Register  for 
1868,  the  statistics  of  this  denomination,  in  1867, 
were  as  follows: 


TEA&LY  MEETINGS. 


New  Hampshire 

Maine,  Western 

Maine,  Central 

Penobscot  

Vermont 

Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts   

Holland  Purchase  . , 

Genesee 

Susquehanna 

New  York  and  Pennsylyania. 

St.  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Ohio,  Northern 

Ohio 

Ohio  River 

Marion,  Ohio 

Indiana 

Northern  Indiana 

Michigan 

St.  Joseph's  Valley 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Iowa,  Northern 

Canada  West 

Minnesota. 


Quarterly  meetings  not  con- 


necte 
Churches  not  connected 


Total,  29 1,276  I  1,100  1     59,111 


138 

140 

70 

68 

100 

87. 

112 

84 

61 

49 

42 

46 

87 

88 

29 

26 

3G 

29 

41 

87 

13 

10 

15 

10 

41 

38 

15 

13 

85 

27 

15 

15 

10 

9 

42 

23 

16 

11 

10 

5 

22 

15 

93 

73 

19 

15 

56 

44 

80 

70 

19 

25 

26 

23 

20 

12 

27 

21 

27 

25 

9 

3 

8,769 
4,371 
6,054 
8,627 
2,688 

4.688 

1,913 

1,401 

1,884 

1,052 

508 

664 

1,992 

726 

1,486 

522 

655 

2,163 

847 

829 

539 

8,478 

588 

2,135 

2,775 

995 

799 

772 

613 

619 
175 


The  number  of  quarterly  meetings  is  148. 
The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  1  quarterly 
meeting,  12  churches,  24  ordained  preachers, 
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and  2.953  oommmiicaBts ;  and  a  decrease  of  43 
licentiates.  The  benevolent  institutions  of  thiii 
Chnrcb  are  a  Foreign  Mi^ionary  Society,  a  Home 
Missionary  Society,  an  Educational  Society,  a 
Systematic  Beneficence  Society,  an  Antlslavery 
Society,  and  a  Sabbath-School  Union.  There 
are  also  a  branch  Mission  Society  in  the  State 
of  Xew  York  and  a  Western  Home  Mission 
Committee.  The  printing  establi;»hment  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  pnblishes  a  weekly 
religions  paper,  a  Qyarterly  Betiew^  and  a 
Sabbath-school  paper.  Another  weekly  paper 
is  pablished  at  Chicago.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions are  a  Biblical  School  at  New  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire,  three  colleges,  and  ten 
seminaries  and  academies.  The  Free- Will  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission  Society  supports  a  mission 
at  Orissa,  in  India. 

III.  The  statistics  of  other  denominations  that 
practise  immersion  are  as  follows : 


of  the  (Particnlar)  Baptist  Union  of  Englscd  in 
April,  1866,  2,023  churches  reported  209,773 
members,  showing  an  increase  from  the  year 
before  of  130  churches  and  4,973  members. 
But  400  small  churches  are  still  unreported. 
Fifty-six  new  chapels  were  erected  during  the 
year,  with  sittings  for  about  25,000  persons,  and 
25  new  churches  were  originated.  The  Baptui 
Handbook  for  1867  gives  the  names  of  about 
1,994  pastors  in  England  and  Wales,  of  wiiom 
386  are  without  a  pastoral  charge,  19  in  Ire- 
land, and  92  in  Holland ;  but  many  of  these  are 
engaged  in  secular  business.  There  are  11  col- 
leges, 18  tutors,  and  262  students.  During  the 
year  there  had  been  103  settlements,  and  19 
ministers  had  died ;  39  new  chapels  had  been 
erected,  and  29  enlarged* 

The  following  statistics  of  other  Baptists  in 
Great  Britain  are  given  by  the  census  of  1851: 


DEXOMINATION. 

Amoc*d«. 

Choeha*. 

Mambcn. 

Anti-MlBsion  Baptists 

Siz-Principle  Baptists,  18C0 

Seventh-Day  Baptists 

Church  of  God  (Winobren- 
narians)* 

180 

•  « 

4 
10 

•  • 

•  • 

1,800 
18 
68 

360 

5,000 
200 

105,000 
3,000 
7,038 

82,000 

Disciples  (Oampbellites) . . . 
Tunkers,  1800 

500,000 
20,000 

DENOMINATIOK. 

No.  or 
Churches. 

>'aof 
Sittings. 

In  England. 
General  Baptists 

93 
2 

182 

15 

119 

20,5?9 

Seyenth-Day  Baptists 

New  Connection  General  Bap- 

S90 

Scottish  Baptists  (in  England) 
Baptists  in  Scotland 

26,075 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  "Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts General  Six-Principle  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Six 
Principles  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  '*  met  this  year  at  Kingston,  Ehode 
Island.  Massachusetts  holds  an  ancient  place 
in  the  above  extended  title  by  virtue  of  two 
churches  in  Bristol  County,  of  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, one  organized  in  1693,  and  the  other 
in  1725.  The  church  in  North  Kingston,  where 
this  small  body  of  the  Baptist  family  assem- 
bled for  its  present  annual  meeting,  begins 
its  history  in  1665,  when  the  shores  of  the  bay 
were  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  the  pale-faces 
lived  by  the  good- will  of  the  Narragan setts.  The 
"  six  principles  "  from  which  this  sect  takes  its 
name  are  found  in  Hebrews  vi.  1,  2,  and  com- 
prise its  articles  of  faith  or  creed — repentance, 
faith,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  resurrection, 
and  a  general  judgment.  The  fourth  "  principle  " 
has  the  same  place  as  the  third,  and  all  per- 
sons received  into  the  church  have  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  similar  to  confirmation  of  the 
Episcopalians,  lliis  sect  is  fast  decreasing,  and 
has  little  representation  out  of  Rhode  Island. 

IV.  Gbeat  Britain. — The  largest  bodies  of 
Baptists  in  Great  Britain  are  the  *'  Particular  " 
or  *'  Calvinistic  Baptists,"  corresponding  to  the 
regular  Baptists  in  the  United  States;  the 
"  General  Baptists,"  who  lean  toward  the  Uni- 
tarians, and  the  "  New  Connection  of  General 
Baptists,"  who  are  Arminians.    At  the  session 

*  The  BaptiHt  Almanac  obtained  ttom  two  prominent 
mlQisters  of  this  denomination  the  statistics  for  1S66.  The 
BtatementA,  however,  differ  essentially,  the  one  giving  the 
total  membership  as  26,000,  the  othe;*  aa  40,000.  We  have 
taken  the  average  of  these  figures  as  most  likely  to  be  correct. 


V.  Continent  of  Eueopk. — According  to 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  the  statistics  of  Baptists  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  were  as  follows: 


COUNTBIES. 

it 

u 

t 

B^ 

B  e 

France 

6 

64 
16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
188 

857 

11,289 

1,702 

86 

269 

67 

268 

607 

6,469 

8.'S 

Germany 

n,m 

Denmark 

l.TStl 

Holland 

5i 

Switzerland 

2S2 

France  (German  mission) . . 
Poland 

9« 
Sli 

Bussii^ 

••57 

Sweden 

6,875 

Total 

276 

21,064 

22.452 

The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
in  1867  were  £80,104  8».  Id,,  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  last  year.  They  have  been 
exceeded  hy  the  expenditure?,  whidi  have  been 
increased  chiefly  because  of  the  advance  of  the 
prices  of  living  in  India.  The  society  publishes 
three  periodicals,  two  monthly  and  one  qoar- 
terly.  The  mission  stations,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 
India,  4  stations,  9  English  missionaries  juid 
assistants,  8  natives;  Bengal,  67  stations,  IS 
English,  98  natives;  Northern  India,  14  sta- 
tions, 11  English,  61  natives;  Southern  IndiA, 
2  stations ;  China,  8  stations,  2  English,  6  na- 
tives ;  Ceylon,  67  stations  and  sub-stations,  3 
English,  17  assistants;  West  Indies,  6  missions, 
2  missionaries,  6  assistants;  Bahamas,  42  sta- 
tions, 2  missionaries,  71  assistants ;  Hajti,  26 
stations,  2  missionaries^  7  assistants  and  Bible 
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readers;  Jamaica,  1  zmssion,  2  miasionaries ;  a] temative  before  her,"  said  Prince  Hohenlolie, 
Western  Africa,  9  stations,  5  misaionaries,  6  **  Bavaria  mnst  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
asastants;  France,  9  stations,  8  missionaries,  6  advantages  of  the  Zollverein  are  greater  than 
assistants  and  teachers ;  Norway,  1  station  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  will  impose.  If  we  secede 
1  missioMiy.    The  retoms  from  the  stations  from  it,  we  must  form  a  new  one  with  Baden 
were  so  imperfect  that  no  statistics  were  given,  and  Wnrtemberg,  which  those  States  have  al- 
TJie  report  of  the  previods  year  gave  17,177  as  ready  refused,  or  we  must  remain  isolated.    In 
the  number  of  nominal  Christians  connected  the  latter  case  the  customs^  rates  would  be  far 
with  the  missions.  too  heavy,  and  a  policy  of  free  trade,  on  the 
BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany,  other  hand,  would  be  Bavaria's  ruin.    The  dif- 
KiDg,  Ludwig  II.,  bom  August  25, 1845 ;  sue-  Acuities  of  a  political  character  connected  with 
ceed^  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March  10,  the  new  treaty  are  exaggerated.    The  compe- 
1864.    Prime  minister  (since  January  1, 1867),  tency  of  the  Zollverein  Parliament  is  limited. 
Prince  Clevis  von  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfOrst.  and  its  extension  without  our  consent  is  impos- 
Bavaria  has  an  area  of  28,824  square  miles,  and  sible.    It  is  true  we  cannot  answer  for  the  fu- 
according  to  the  census  of  1864  (after  deduct-  ture  according  to  the  development  it  may  take, 
in^  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  ceded  in  so  perhaps  our  programme  may  be  modified." 
1866  to  Prussia),  4,774,464  inhabitants.    The  Herr  Barth,  in  the  name  of  the  Fortschritt 
last  censas   of  religious   denominations  was  party,  who  advocate  the  entry  of  the  Southern 
taken  in  1852,  and  showed  8476,833  Catholics,  States  into  the  North  German  Confederation, 
1,233,894  Protestants,  5,560  other  Christians,  announced  that  his  party  would  not  oppose  the 
and  56,033  Israelites.    In  1867  the  number  of  policy  of  Prince  Honenlohe,  although  they  did 
Catholics  was  estimated  at  8,800,000,  Protes-  not  consider  it  went  far  enough.  The  Chamber 
tanta  1,320,000,  other  Christians  6,000,  Israel-  of  Deputies  adopted  the  treaty  (October  22d), 
ites  64,000.     The  census  taken  on  December  8,  by  117  against  17  votes.    Tiie  Upper  Chamber 
1867,  showed  a  large  increase  of  the  population  at  first  rejected  the  treaty,  but  was  finally  pre- 
io  all  the  cities,  bat  the  official  total  has  not  vailed  npon,  by  the  urgent  warning  of  the 
jet  been  published.    The  capital,  Munich,  had.  Government  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  rup- 
in  1864,  167,054  inhabitants.     The  army,  in  ture  with  Prussia,  to  adopt  it.    {See  Gebmany.) 
time  of  peace,  numbers  73,582  men ;  in  time  BELGIUM,   a  kingdom  in  Europe.    Kins, 
of  war,  96,683;  the  reserve  consists  of  124,-  Leopold  11.,  born  April  9,  1835 ;  succeeded  his 
721  men.    In  the  budget  for  the  financial  period  father,  Leopold  I.,    on  December  10,   1865. 
1861-67,  both  revenues  and  expenditures  are  Heir-apparent,  Prince  Leopold,  born  June  12, 
estimated  at  46,720,597  florins.     The   public  1859.    Area,  11,313  square  miles;  population, 
debt  in  April,  1866,  amounted  to  884,405,150  according  to  the  census  of  Deceml3er  31,  1865, 
fiorios  (of  which  121,739,300  was  railroad  debt).  4,984,451.    The   followmg    cities    had   above 
On  January  19th,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  100,000  inhabitants:  Brussels,  189,337;  Ghent, 
ifiDister  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  defined  in  the  name  126,333;    Antwerp,  123,498;  Dege,  104,905. 
of  the  Government  the  policy  Bavaria  would  The  budget  of  1867  fixes  the  receipts  at  166,- 
follow  in  the  German  question.    He  stated  that  046,290  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  166,- 
.-be  would  adhere  to  no  alliance  of  the  States  774,028  francs.    The  public  debt,  on  May  1, 
of  South  Germany  under  the  protectorate  of  a  1867.  667,850,264  trancs.    The  Belgian  army 
foreign  power  or  under  the  direction  of  Austria,  consists  of  86,272  men.    The  imports,  in  1865, 
bat  that  she  desired  an  alliance  of  South  Ger-  amounted  to  756,420,000  francs,  the  exports  to 
m&Q J  with  Prossia  and  the  North  German  Con-  601,652,000  francs.    The  amount  of  shipping 
federation,  placing  in  case  of  war  the  Bavarian  during  1865  was  as  follows :  Arrivals,  4,526 
armjQoder  the  command  oftheEang  of  Prussia,  vessels,  of  920,831  tons;  clearances,  4,444  ves- 
but  upholding  the  sovereignty  and  independence  sels,  of  911,749  tons.    The  merchant  navy,  on 
of  the  country.    On  April  12th,  115  Bavarian  December  81,  1865,  consisted  of  112  vessels, 
deputies,  of  all  political  parties,  constituting  the  together  of  39,729  tons. 
immense  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  In  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  on  Jan- 
preaeated  Pnnce  Hohenlohe  with  an  address,  in  nary  18th,  an  amendment  to  the  Penal  Code 
Thich  they  adhere  to  the  declaration  of  the  Bill,  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
Korth  Grerman  Parliament  against  the  purchase  ment,  was  r^ected  by  55  against  43  votes.  On 
of  Loxemburg  by  France.    On  October  2l8t,  May  24th,  M.  Rogier,  in  the  name  of  the  min- 
Prince   Hohenlohe  announced  in  the  Cham-  istry,  communicated  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
ber  of  Deputies  that  at  the  last  conferences  the  foreign  engineers  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  to  the  treaty,  which  had  been  held  at  barring  Of  the  Scheldt.    The  engineer  from 
Berlin,  the  Prussian  Government  had  distinctly  Prussia  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  Holland ; 
declared  that  it  could  agree  to  no  other  pro-  the  one  from  England  in  favor  of  Belgium ; 
IH^als  on  the  subject  than  those  based  on  the  whilst  the  French  engineer  declares  that  the 
principles  which  Erussia  herself  had  laid  down,  proposed  barring  will  not  injure  the  interests 
&&d  that  if  those  did  not  satisfy  the  South  of  France.    The  new  election  to  the  Senate, 
(iennan  States  they  were  at  liberty  to  form  a  which  was  held  in  June,  was  unfavorable  to 
new  Zollverein,  with  which  Prussia  would  be  the  Liberal  party.    The  Senate,  in  1866,  con- 
glad  to  maintain  friendly  relations.     ^^  With  this  tained  37  Liberals  and   25   Catholics.     The 
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new  Senate  has  83  of  the  former  and  29  of  poet,  as  well  as  his  artistic  skill.  2.  "ThePolit- 
tho  latter;  consequently  the  Liberal  party  ical  Economy  of  Athens,"  two  volames  (Berlin, 
has  lost  four  votes  in  the  Senate.  Out  of  82  1817),  translated  into  English  by  the  late  Sir 
Senators  who  had  to  be  reelected,  and  of  George  Oomewall  Lewis,  under  the  title  of  "The 
whom  19  were  Liberal  and  13  Catholic,  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens."  It  is  a  work 
former  only  obtained  the  return  of  15  candi-  which  has  never  been  surpassed  for  subtle  re- 
dates,  while  of  the  latter  17  were  elected.  The  search,  surprising  results,  and  clear  exposition. 
Liberals  suffered  all  the  losses,  and  did  not  ob-  8.  "Investigations  concerning  the  WeightN 
tain  a  single  advantage.  On  November 27th,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Antiquity"  (Berlin, 
in  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  1838);  and,  4.  "Records  of  the  Maritime  Affair? 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  the  of  Athens"  (Berlin,  1846).  Several  of  his  minor 
Government  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  question  works  were  also  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
of  the  barring  of  the  Scheldt,  but  for  the  pres-  the  astronomy,  the  geography,  and  the  minin? 
ent  contented  themselves  with  the  declaration  industry  of  the  Greeks.  He  had  also  bestowed 
of  the  Dutch  ministry  that  Holland  would  the  labor,  of  nearly  forty  years  on  a  great  work, 
consider  herself  responsible  for  any  damage  the  "  Gorpm  Inscriptionum  QriKcorum^^''  pnV 
which  might  ensue  there  from,  lished  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

On  April  25th  a  convention  was  concluded  Berlin,  and  of  which  fonr  volumes  were  oom- 

betweon  Belgium  and  Switzerland  for  the  pro-  pleted  at  the  time  of  his  death.    It  was  intended 

tectipn  of  international  copyright.  to  contain  a  copy  of  every  known  Greek  in- 

BOCKII,  August,  the  most  erudite  classical  scription,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript  In 
antiquary  and  philologist  of  Germany  in  the  his  private  life  Bookh  was  simple  and  straight- 
present  century ;  born  at  Corlsruhe,  November  forward,  thoughtful  and  independent,  and  pc*- 
24,  1785;  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  August  3,  sessing  a  truly  dignified  bearing.  His  death 
1867.  He  entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  occurred  from  apoplexy. 
1803,  where  the  prelections  of  Wolf  drew  bis  BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Pro- 
attention  to  philology.  His  first  appearance  as  visional  President  (since  the  successful  revoh- 
an  author  was  in  1806,  when,  being  hardly  tion  of  1864),  General  Mariano  Melgarc'o. 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  published  a  com-  The  frontier  of  the  republic  Bas  not  yet  l>e<?n 
mentary  on  the  "  Minos  "  of  Plato.  Two  years  regulated ;  the  area  of  the  republic  is  generally 
later  appeared  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Genuine-  estimated  at  about  874,000  Englidi  square 
ness  of  the  Existing  Tragedies  of  -^Eschylus,  miles.  The  population  was  estimated  in  185S  at 
Sophocles  and  Euripides."  The  next  year  (1809)  1,987,352.  The  army,  exclusive  of  the  natiooa! 
he  became  ordinary  professor  in  the  University  guard,  consists  of  about  2,000  men.  The  receipt^ 
of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  of  the  republic,  in  1864,  amounted  to  2,471.0f"(' 
six,  he  was  translated  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  piastres,  and  the  expenditures  to  2,435,<3f'') 
and  Ancient  Literature  in  the  University  of  piastres.  There  is  no  public  debt.  The  im- 
Berlin,  which  he  retained  for  fifty-six  years,  and  ports  are  valued  at  5,570,000  piastres, 
with  constantly  increasing  reputation.  His  first  President  Melgarejo,  in  1867,  ordered  an  dec- 
effort,  after  entering  upon  his  professorship  at  tion  for  President  to  take  place,  and  declared  that 
Berlin,  was  to  revolutionize  the  scope  and  char-  he  would  not  be  a  candidate.  He  also  convokeda 
acter  of  philological  study.  His  predecessors,  National  Assembly  for  the  6th  of  August,  186S, 
the  verbal  critics,  had  contented  themselves  which  is  to  be  charged  with  the  scrutiny  of 
with  attempting,  by  ingenious  guesses  and  com-  the  presidential  election,  the  proclamation  of 
parison  of  manuscripts  and  early  editions,  to  the  President,  and  the  reform  of  the  Constita- 
make  the  text  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  tion. 

as  perfect  as  possible,  and  they  regarded  any  In  December,  1867,  a  serious  revolution  broke- 
thing  beyond  this  as  almost  sacrilegious.  But  out  in  Eastern  Bolivia.  It  appears  that  one  of 
B6ckh  had  larger  and  grander  notions  of  the  the  regiments  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  re- 
province  of  philology.  He  included  in  his  lee-  volution,  and  General  Alberugia  was  appointeii 
tures  not  merely  the  grammatico-historical  in-  the  commander  of  the  revolted  forces.  General 
terpretation  of  the  text,  but  also  archaeology  Acha,  who  was  former  President,  and  had  been 
proper,  in  all  its  branches,  the  history  of  ancient  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  Melgarejo,  eseapod 
literature,  philosophy,  politics,  religion,  and  fromhisprison  and  published  a  proclamation  call- 
social  life.  Without  the  knowledge  of  all  these,  ho  ing  upon  the  people  to  join  him  in  reestablishio? 
contended,  onr  conception  of  the  writings  of  an-  the  Constitution  of  1861,  promising  to  hold  elfc- 
tiquity  must  b^incomplete  and  often  erroneous,  tions  for  the  choice  of  a  President,  irrespective 
At  first  this  view  met  with  considerable  oppo-  of  party  or  persons.  The  city  of  Oochabamba 
sition,  but  eventually  it  triumphed,  and  brought  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  and  seized 
about  a  new  era  in  classical  literature.  Four  upon  all  the  arms  and  artillery  found  at  that 
great  works  of  Bockh  have  done  much  toward  place.  General  Melgarejo  was  pushing  on  W^ 
inaugurating  this  new  method  of  study.  These  army  by  forced  marches  to  the  scene  of  rebel- 
are:  1.  His  edition  of  "Pindar,"  two  volumes  lion,  making  forced  loans  upon  the  places  inbL* 
(Berlin,  1811-1822),  in  which  he  has  investi-  route,  but  invariably  passing  by  the  towns 
gated  and  discussed,  with  profound  knowledge  without  allowing  his  troops  to  enter  them,  fear- 
of  the  subject,  the  rhythm  and  metre  of  the  ing  desertions* 
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France  expects  great  advantages  from  the  of  as  many  as  Herr  Bopp ;  but  it  was  his  great 

contract  between    the  Bolivian   Government  merit  that  he,  before  any  other  philologist, 

and  a  French  company  concerning  the  gnano  traced  the  origin  of  the  different  families  of  lan- 

at  Mejillone^.    A  correspondent  from  Oobija,  guages  back  to  their  common  sonrce,and  showed, 

the  chief  port  of  Bolivia,  to  the  French  Moni-  by  their  spirit  and  grammatical  construction, 

Uur,  says:  "The  concession  of  the  guano  at  as  well  as  by  individual  words,  how  they  were 

Mejillones,  which  has  been  granted  to  a  French  related  to  each  other,  and  how  they  originated, 

company,  directed  by  M.  Armand,  will   pro-  His  great  work  on  this  subject  is  his  "  Com- 

dnce  important  receipts  for  the  treasury  here,  parative    Grammar    of    the    Sanscrit,    Zend, 

Jind  draw  closer  the  good  relations  between  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavonic,  Gothic, 

France  and  Bolivia,    The  company  has  under-  and  German,"  in  five  volumes,  first  published 

taken  to  extract  annually  40,000  tons,  which  in  1883,  but  revjsed  and  almost  wholly  recast 

will  pay  a  duty  to  the  common  profit  of  Bo-  in  1856  or  1857.    This  was  followed  by  some 

Uvia  and  Chili  of  25  francs  per  ton.    The  last  treatises  on  the  Celtic,  Malay,  the  ancient  Prus- 

explorations  have  established  the  fact  that  the  sian,  Albanian,  and  other  languages.    The  first 

deposit  of  Mejillones  contains  more  than  t^n  edition  of  his  "  Comparative  Grammar "  was 

million  of  tons  of  excellent  gnano,  which  has  translated  into  English  by  Lieutenant  Eastwick, 

he<nin  to  be  shipped,  and  which  will  soon  fur-  and  edited  by  Professor  Wilson  Boden,  in  three 

nish  its  contingent    to    French    agriculture,  volumes  (1846-1850).     The  second  edition  has 

There  is  a  question  of  exporting  it  under  the  not,  we  believe,  been  translated  into  English, 

form  of  large  hardened  bricks,  which  would  Professor  Bopp  was,  in  1842,  made  a  knight  of 

enable  the  freight  to  be  reduced."  In  December,  the  new  French  Ordre  du  Merit,  in.  testimony 

1S67,  there  was  some  slight  misunderstanding  of  his  great  services  to  philological  science,  and 

l^etween  the  Bolivian  Government  and  the  con-  in  1857  elected  foreign  associate  of  the  French 

tractor  Armand ;  and  the  French  frigate  Beli-  Institute.    In  1862  his  friends  made  a  magnifi- 

^ese  immediately  went  to  Cobija,  to  keep  the  cent  festival  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 

Bolivians  in  order.     French  ships-of-war  were  of  his  receiving  his  doctor's  degree,  and  at  the 

continually  visiting  this   port  since  the  dis-  same  time  initiated  a  Bopp  fund  for  aiding  in  the 

covery  of  flie  guano,  but  not  without  exciting  prosecution  of  studies  in  comparative  ptilology. 

considerable  conmient.  BRADFORD,  Alexander  Wabfield,  LL.  D., 

BOPP,  Franz,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  an  eminent  New  York  jurist,  and  for  several 
Comparative  Philology,  and  Professor  of  Orien-  years  Surrogate  of  the  City  ftnd  County  of  New 
tnl  Literature  and  General  Philology  in  the  York,  born  at  Albany  in  1815 ;  died  in  New 
rniversity  of  Berlin  since  1821,  bom  at  Mainz,  York  City,*  November  5, 1867.  He  was  the  son 
September  14,  1791;  died  in  Berlin,  Prupsia,  of  Rev.  John  M.  Bradford,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Alhany, 
October  23,  1867.  After  completing  his  uni-  and  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Colum- 
veraty  course,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  bia  College.  After  graduating  he  devoted  his 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  litera-  whole  energies  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  soon 
tnre,  and  for  the  pui-pose  of  acquiring  a  more  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  extensive  and 
thorongh  mastery  of  them,  went  to  Paris  in  accurate  knowledge  of  the.  civil  law,  to  which 
1812,  where  he  remained  for  about  five  years,  he  had  mainly  turned  his  attention.  In  1848 
prosecuting  his  Oriental  studies  with  Chezy,  he  entered  upon  political  life,  and  was  elected 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  August  Wilhelm  Schegel,  Surrogate,  apd  his  administration  gave  so  much 
apd  subsequently  visited  London  to  continue  satisfaction  that  he  was  twice  reelected  to  the 
his  investigations  there.  During  this  period  he  same  oflSce.  He  was  connected,  during  his 
▼as  partly  supported  by  a  small  pension  from  professional  career,  either  as  judge  or  advocate, 
the  King  of  Bavaria.  Returning  to  Germany,  with  nearly  all  the  prominent  cases  in  his  de- 
he  8pent  some  time  at  GOttingen,  and  in  1821  partment  which  came  before  the  courts,  among 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Oriental  them  the  Parish  will,  the  Seguine  will,  the  Bur- 
Literature  and  General  Philology  in  the  Uni-  dell-Cunningham  trial,  and  the  Gardiner  and 
^ergity  of  Berlin.  His  earliest  publications  Tyler  will,  which  involved  the  property  of 
were  grammatical  works  and  glossaries  of  the  the  mother-in-law  of  ex-President  Tyler.  He 
i>anscrit  language,  and  editions  of  Sanscrit  found  time  to  prepare  ten  volumes  of  legal 
P^ms,  in  the  original,  with  translations.  He  reports,  viz.  :  four  volumes  of  "  Reports 
^d much  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Sanscrit  in  of  Surrogates'  Cases;"  six  of  "Bradford's 
Europe,  but  his  most  important  labors  were  di-  Reports,"  the  latter  of  which  soon  became 
rected  to  an  analysis  of  the  grammatical  forms  standard  authority  in  the  American,  English, 
and  origiirof  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  and  French  courts.  He  also  edited  a  work  on 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  science  of  Compara-  "  American  Antiquities,"  and,  in  coi\junction 
tive  Philology,  which  has  proved  so  valuable  with  the  late  Dr.  Anthon,  he  likewise  edited 
and  important  in  its  relations  to  ethnological  The  Protestant  Churchman,  Latterly  he  was 
investigations  within  the  past  few  years.  Car-  a  member  of  the  Law  Committee  of  Columbia 
dinal  Mai  and  Rev.  Mr.  Malan  spoke  and  under-  College,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  desig- 
stood  more  languages  than  he;  Wilhelm  von  nated  by  the  Legislature  to  codify  the  laws  of 
Hnmboldt,  Hammer,  and  Edward  Roth,  were  the  State.  His  reputation,  both  personal  and 
probably  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  structure  professional,  was  unblemished. 
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BRANDTS,  Ohristiak  Auguste,  PL.  D.,  ft 
German  philosopher  and  author,  born  in  Hil- 
desheim,  Hanover,  February  19,  1790,  died  at 
Bonn,  Prussia,  July  24,  1867.  He  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  Brandis,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  his  time.  Having  studied  philol- 
ogy and  philosophy  at  Kiel  and  Gottingen,  he 
began  lecturing  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, whence  in  1816,  at  the  instance  of  his 
friend,  Professor  Kiebuhr,  he  removed  to  Ber- 
lin. From  that  city  he  went  to  Rome,  as  sec- 
retary of  legation  to  Niebuhr.  After  a  few 
months  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Berlin  Academy,  was  associated 
with  Immanuel  Bekker  in  preparing  a  critical 
edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  For  this 
purpose  he  explored  the  chief  libraries  of 
Europe  within  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  the  results  of  his  labor  were 
seen  in  the  **  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,"  pub- 
lished in  Bonn  in  1822  and  Berlin  1823, 
and  in  the  complete  works  of  Aristotle,  four 
vols.,  edited  by  Bekker  and  Brandis,  published 
in  Berlin  1831-1836.  As  these  studies  did  not 
wholly  occupy  his  time,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy  at  Bonn  in  1821.  He 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "  Rhe- 
nish Museum  of  Jurisprudence,  Philology,  His- 
tory, an'S  Greek  Philosophy,"  and  published 
several  philosophical  essays.  In  1837  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  Otho,  then  recently  chosen 
King  of  Greece,  to  become  his  cabinet  coun- 
sellor, and  spent  several  years  in  that  country. 
On  his  return,  he  publislied  "  Communications 
on  Greece,"  three  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842.  Resum- 
ing the  duties  of  his  professorship,  he  com- 
pleted his  great  work,  "  History  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Philosophy,"  the  last  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1864.  In  this  work  he  has 
laid  the  historical  foundation  for  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  thought,  and  developed  more  falTy 
than  had  previously  been  done  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy. He  also  wrote  several  philosophical 
works  of  a  more  popular  character.  While 
not  an  original  thinker,  his  judicious  discussion 
of  all  the  aspects  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  phi- 
losophy rendered  a  great  and  lasting  service  to 
the  science  of  metaphysics. 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America.  Em- 
peror, Pedro  II.,  born  December  2,  1825 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Pedro  I.,  on  April  7,  1831. 
The  Emperor  has  no  son.  His  oldest  daughter, 
Princess  Isabella,  is  married  (since  October, 
1864),  to  Count  d^Eu,  grandson  of  the  late 
King  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  Prime  Minister,* 
Senator  Zacharias  de  Goes  e  Yasconcellos  (since 
August,  1866).  American  minister  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  J.  Watson  Webb  (accredited  October 
21,  1861);  Brazilian  minister  at  Washington, 
J.  R.  N.  d'Arambiga  (accredited  April  23, 
1865). 

The  area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,460    English    square  miles.     The   total 


population  was,  according  to  a  recent  vrork 
published  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  (Z'j^k- 
pire  du  Bresily  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1867),  11,780,- 
000,  distributed  as  follows : 


PROVINCEa. 


iwHAarrAMTS. 


Amazonas 

Pm» 

Maranh&o. 

Plauby   

Ceara 

KioOrandodoN.... 

Parahiba 

Pernambnco 

Alagoas 

Ser^pe 

Bablo. 

Esptrlto  Santo 

Bio  de  Janeiro 

Sao  Fanlo 

Parana 

Santa  Gatharina 

Sao   Pedro   do    Bio 
Grande  do  Sul . . . . 

Mlnaa  Qeraes 

Ooyaz  

Matto  Grosso 


Total... 
Indiana., 


Total  of  free  and 
slave  population. 


Ftm. 

95.000 
820,000 
450,000 
280,000 
520,000 
285,000 
260,000 
970,000 
250,000 
2S5.000 

1,170,000 
90,000 

1,650,000 
825,000 
110,000 
190,000 

550,000 

1,440,000 

240,000 

950,000 


9,880,000 
500,000 


10,880,000 


11,780,000 


SUtm. 
5,000 
25,000 
50,000 
20,000 
80,000 
5,000 
40,000 

250,000 
50,000 
85,000 

280,000 
10,000 

800,000 
75,000 
10,000 
10,000 


cAnr&u. 


Manaos. 
jBelem. 
,8.  Lniz. 
'Theraslna. 
Fortaleza. 
.Natal. 
Parahiba. 
Recife. 
Macelo. 
AraaOu. 
Bahb. 
Victoria. 
Bio  de  Janeiroi 
!S.  Paulo. 
'Coritiba. 
iDesterro. 


80,000  Porto  Alefpc 
180,000  Onro  Preto. 
10,000  Govaz. 
5,000  C4ab«. 


1,400,000 


The  receipts  in  the  year  1865--'66  amounted  to 
62,827,191  milreis.*  In  this  budget,  for  the  year 
1868-'69,  the  expenditures  were  estimated  at 
67,742,627  milreis,  the  receipts  at  59,000,000, 
the  probable  deficit  at  8,742,627.  The  exter- 
nal consolidated  debt  on  December  31,  1866, 
amounted  to  14,417,500  pounds  sterhng.  TLe 
internal  consolidated  debt,  on  March  31, 186T, 
to  106,350,600  milreis. 

The  total  army,  in  1867,  numbered  74,316 
men.  Of  the  two  army  corps  employed  against 
Paraguay,  the  first  numbered  33,078  and  tbe 
second  15,396.  The  fleet,  in  1867,  consisted 
of  twelve  iron-clads,  exclusive  of  four  in  tlie 
course  of  construction,  fifty-seven  other  armed 
vessels,  and  seven  non-armed  vessels. 

The  exports  from  1865-'66  amounted  to 
157,016,000  milreis,  the  imports  to  188,098,000 
milreis. 

The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  jear 
1865-'66  was  as  follows: 


FLAG. 


ABBITAU. 


Brazilian.. 
Foreign  . . 


Total. 


Coasting  yessols  (under  the 
Brazilian  flag) 


Veneli. 

8,284 

166 


8,400 


8,278 


Tonnan. 

1,188,469 

48,989 


eLSAXARCOL 


1,230,898 


688,778 


_  Kl  TeBB«fff. 
8,087  1,!5«,«8 

171|     4fi,6» 
8,288  IM'*^ 


2,898 


544050 


The  war  of  Brazil  against  Paraguay  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year,  and  as  Uroguay 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations, 
and  the  President  of  the  ^gentine  Republic, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Argentine 
forces,    likewise    left   the    seat   of  the  war, 


*  For  the  names  of  the  other  ministers,  tee  Akkval        *  Three  hundred  and  fifty  i>aper  reia,  or  one  hundred  vdA 
AiDEJUCAM  Cyclopedia  fur  1860.  eighty  silver  reis,  are  eqnx^  to  one  tnnc 
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thebnrden  of  continnin^  the  war  fell  Almost  PresidentofPainffuayhaa  not  yet  arrived  at  the  de- 

e«l™.ely  on  Brazil.    The  goven.ment  foand  ^^^^  ^^^i^^^^^ ^Vetmnf^^ZA"^: 

It  difficult  to  procure  for  the  army  the  neces-  ^^^^0  tbem,  will  shortly  obtain  it.   In  the  discharge 

sary  reinfoirements.     Early  in  the  year  8,000  of  so  sacred  a  duty  the  gorernment  has  received  the 

of  the  National  Gnard  were  called  out  to  te  most  valuable  assistance  from  the  indefatigable  ef- 

tent  to  the  field,  a  measure  which  created  great  forts  of  all  BraziUans,  and  confides  entirely  in  the 

discontent.     The  government  encouraged  the  ^*  o^^  ^^  ^^%  »™y»  «»7.  ^S^^°*^  ^r'"!*?*"^  *^? 

.  i^^         :  .       Y  6v  ciuiucuw  ^**wu*«g«x*       x/  volunteers,  to  whom  18  due  the  deepest  gratitude  of 

neh  propnetors  to  free  their  slaves  on  condi-  the  nation.    The  cholera  morbus,  which  unhappily 

tion  of  the  latter  entering  the  army,  and  many  invaded  the  River  Platte,  has  made  considerable  rav- 

acted  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  gov-  ages  among  the  allied  forces  in  front  of  the  enemy, 

eminent.    The  offers  made  by  several  friendly  I  deeply  lament  the  deaths  of  so  many  brave  ones 

»»«<..«»«».«»<.    ♦«  ^r.Air,4-^  ?«  *i»«  «.«»  «rAi.A  •«  who  longed  so  ardently  to  risk  their  lives  in  battle 

goveramenta,  to  mediate  m  the  war,  were  re-  f^^  their  country.   The  Government  of  Peru  offered 

jected  by  I5razil.     Ihe  most  important  of  these  its  good  oflBces  to  Brazil  and  the  allied  republics  as 

offers  was  from  the  United  States.     The  Bra-  preliminary  to  the  mediations  of  the  same  republic 

zilian  replv  is  dated  26th  of  April,  1867,  and  »nd  those  of  Chili,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  for  the  re- 

like  the  answer  of  the  Argentine  Gorem^ent,  'S^^J^^^t'^^'^'^^O,^^ 

It  also  dechnes  to  suspend  mihtary  operations,  ation/or  thesatM  purpote.    The  allies,  grateful  for 

to  abandon  the  treaty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  to  these  offers,  could  not,  however,  accept  them,  as  they 

refer  to  arbitrament  at  Washington  the  war  were  not  consistent  with  the  national  honor.   I  have 

with  Paraguay,   which  the  note  reminds  the  ^^^  P*f  ■*?''«  *«  communicate  to  you  that  Brazil  is  on 

krry^.A^^'^  ^^Jr.L«^^»4>  i(  «r»«  ^^t-  -r^^^^^i^^A  "kwr  peaceful  tonus  With  all  other  foreign  powers,  whose 

American  government  "was  not  provoked  by  ^..^^^j    relations  the  government  see  ts  to  cultivate. 

Jirazil."        It  is^  enough,"  says  the  Brazihan  ^  decree  explanatorv  of  article  7  of  the  consular 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Webb,  the  convention  celebrated  with  France  has  been  signed 

American  minister,   "to  record- that  in    full  in  Paris,  and  is  now  in  force,  thus  putting  an  end  to 

peace,  without  having  received  the  least  of-  **»«  disagreement  which  was  evinced  tHrough  the 

L*i^  «r^«k^«>    *\.^   Ji^^.««;4.«.  ^f*  ^»Ax*AT^4;..»  «  practice  of  that  convention  on  the  subject  of  inhent- 

fence,  without   the  necessity  of  preventing  a  ^^^^^^  ^^^  the  government  anticipates  obtaining  a 

danger  of  any  kind,  solely  through  the  impulse  similar  result  with  respect  to  other  conventions  of  a 

of  a  measureless  ambition   for  dominion  and  like  nature.    I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  by 

ftmc,  the  President  of  Paraguay  captured   a  decree  8,749,  of  7th  December  in  last  year,  the  navi- 

Braalian  merchant-vessel,  imprisoned  the  presi-  ^^P""^^  ****  ,^"?.°'  °^  fT  °p  '*"  »ffl«ents  and 

J     .          *  r  j^     ",  ^^'.     »    ^,,  .,    n^  *^  of  the  Rivers  Tocantms  and  San  Francisco,  IS,  from 

dent  appointed  for  the  provmce  of  Matto  Grosso,  the  7th  of  September  next,  free  to  merchant-vessels 

mvaded  the  same  province  and  that  of  the  Rio  of  all  nations.  This  measure,  which  coincided  with  the 

Grande  do  Sul,  and  committed  in  this  invasion  expectations  of  Brazilians  and  foreigners,  promises 

acU  that  wound  the  rights  of  nations,  and  that  f?»e  most  important  benefit  to  the  empire.    The  pub- 

»*^  ^^w.^.^^^4-  4.^  ««^»*«   ^:«r:i:.«4-;J^  »     a  ^a  he  revenue  continues  to  increase ;  but  the  expendi- 

are  repugnant  to  modern  civilization        And  ^^^^  especially  what  the  requirements  of  the  war 

even  at  the  date  of  this  note,  when  the  rresi-  have  occasioned,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 

dent  of  Paraguay  had  expressed  his  willing-  to  produce  a  deficit  in  the  State  budget  which  it  is 

ness  to  accept  the  American  offer,  "a  part  of  of  most  vital  importance  to  provide  for,  by  means 

the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  is  stDl   occupied  which  judgment  andpatriotism  will  suggest  to  you. 

K.,  *i  ^  r^^^ fi  \r u-1  T  ^^^-  »»     'Pl.*^««  «««  The  servile  element  in  the  empire  cannot  but  ment 

by  the  forces  of  Marshal  i^pez.  fhese  rea-  opportunely  your  consideration,  providing  in  such  a 
sons  alone,  in  the  opmion  of  the  Brazilian  Gov-  manner  that,  respecting  actual  property  and  without 
eminent,  sufiSce  to  explain  why  it  cannot  con-  a  severe  blow  to  our  chief  industry— agriculture- 
sent  to  the  invitation  proposed  in  the  interests  the  grand  interests  which  belong  to  emancipation 

of  p«.ce  by  a  friendly  people.  But  add,  the  roYe'thro?j'c''o?yol%^arc°„t^^^^^^^^ 
Brazilian  minister,  "this  same  peace  can  tmd  Hc instruction  is  a  subject  worthy  of  not  less  care, 
no  sufficient  guarantees  in  the  antecedents  of  Among  the  measures  called  for  by  the  service  of  the 
the  President  of  Paraguay,  and,  without  the  army,  themostimportant  are  those  of  a  law  for  re- 
victory  which  the  allies  expect,  it  wiU  not  be  cruiting,  of  a  penal  code  and  of  militiury  law.  Ex- 
Tw^»-^ki^  Av- 1:1.^^1  «.i«^?«i«/+i,^  »»i«.^,«Afl  ♦i^^*  penence  shows  that  an  alteration  of  the  rank  of 
possible  for  hberal  principles,  the  only  ones  that  g^^^j  ^^^^  .,  absolutely  necessary.    Likewise  the 

can  give  it  happmess,  to  establish  themselves  convenience  has   been   recoenized  hj  practice  of 

in  Paraguay."  modifying  the  organization  or  the  National  Guard, 

The  Brazilian  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  principally  for  the  purpose  of  greater  mobilization 

22d  of  May,  by  the  Emperor.     In  his  speech  ">  extraordinary  circumstances. 

the  Emperor  gave  the  following  review  of  the  Nothing  of  great  importance  was  transacted 

general  situation  of  the  empire ;  by  Parliament.    The  Emperor,  on  closing  it,  on 

In  all  the  provinces  the  public  tranquillity  has  re-  September  28d,  said :  "  The  state  of  tiie  public 

muoed  undisturbed,  and  the  quietness  with  which  health  is  satisfiftctory  throughout  the  empire. 

in  general  the  late   elections  were  conducted  is  An  agreement  was  signed  in  this  city  and  will 

iDothcr  nroof  of  the  love  which  the  Brazilian  people  qq^^  j^  force  on  the  1st  of  October  next,  which 

feel  for  the  national  institutions.    Thanks  to  Divine     ^^ |^.  „  ^i  ^  A^^«r.*;r^«  r^f  <i*f;/tiA  iq  ^.f  +>»/»  /»/ati 

ProTidence,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  the  regulates  the  execution  of  article  1^  of  the  con- 

rtate  of  public  health  is  satisfactory.    The  scourge  sular  convention  entered  into  with  rortugal. 

of  cholera  morbus,  which  I  regret  to  infonn  you  ap-  The  differences  which  used  to  arise  with  regard 

peared  in  the  city  and  in  some  localities   of  Rio  Ja-  to  heirships  will  thus  disappear.     The  proofs 

nciro,  St.  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  ^  patriotism  which  you  have  given  by  voting 

Utbanna,  rapidly  decreased,  and  was  less  deadly     ^l.  *^.  .  .  1   ^mi  x^^i ^^^  *iV^  « ^«„o««  ««3 

thtt  on  ito  a«t  appearance.    The  government  took  the  taxes  which  Will  balance  the  expenses  and 

tU  possible  precautions.    The  war  provoked  by  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  by  adopting  other 
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moasnros  required  by  the  coantry  in  the  prea-  the  Goyernment  for  the  solutioii  of  the  problem 

sent  extraordinary  circumstances,  will  be  highly  of  slavery:  "1.  Slavery  shall  cease  totally  in 

appreciated  by  the  nation."  the  year  1900,  tliat  is,  in  thirty-three  jem 

The  opening  of  the  River  Amazon  and  some  hence.    2.  The  State  shall   indemnify  those 

of  its  tributaries,  to  the  merchant-flags  of  all  ^tizens  who  may  still  own  slaves  at  that  period. 

nations,  took  place  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  8.  From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  this 

forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  decree  all  children  born  of  slaves  shall  be  free. 

Brazil.    A  few  weeks  before  the  government  4.  Those  children  who  may  be  educated  ia  the 

had  issued  a  decree,  according  to  which,  five  houses  of  their  parents'  masters  shall  serve 

custom-houses  are  opened  besides  Para  on  the  them  till  they  reach  their  twentieth  yejir,  and 

former  river,  and  Peiiedo  on  one  of  the  tribu-  will  then  be  restored  to  freedom.    5.  There 

taricd,  while  Villa  Nova,  in  Ser^pe,  is  to  be  will  be  established  courts  of  emancipation  in 

open  for  the  exportation  of  national  products,  all  the  towns,  to  enforce  the  law  and  see  to  its 

coastwise  or  foreign,  and  for  the  importation  of  proper  execution.    6.  A  fixed  amount  vill  be 

foreign  free  goods.  Fourteen  other  ports  on  the  set-  aside  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slayes  of 

Amazon  are  made  ports  of  call.   Great  commer-  the  nation,  and  the  same  terms  will  be  agra'd 

cial  results  are  expected  from  this  opening  of  upon  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  owD«d 

this  river,  not  only  for  Brazil  but  also  for  the  by  religious  orders  as  may  be  made  to  purchase 

neighboring  republic  of  Peru,    This  was  do-  the  freedom  of  those  held  by  the  Grovernment. 

monstrated  by   the    successful  navigation  of  7.  There  will  be  appropriated  a  fund  for  the 

three  important  tributaries  of  the  Amazon —  annual  purchase  of  a  certain  number  of  slaves, 

the  Ucuyali,  Pachitea,  and  Palcazu — by  steam-  so  that  but  few  may  be  in  bondage  when  the 

ers  for  a  distance  of  1,227  miles  from  the  em-  hour  of  general  emancipation  is  at  hand.  Sncb 

bouchare  of  tlie  first-named  river.    This  im-  are  the  features  of  the  plan,  and  after  due  cod- 

portant  feat  was  accomplished  by  a  naval  expe-  sideration  we  can  promise  its  originators  the 

dition  consisting  of  the  Peruvian  steamers  Mo-  esteem  of  humanity  and  the  gratitude  of  the 

rona,  Napo,  and  Putumayo.    They  started  on  country." 

their  novel    undertaking    on    November   12,        On  September  19th  the  emperor  distributed 

1866,  and  on  January  1,  1867,  anchored  in  the  the  premiums  acyudicated   to  the  eihibitors 

port  of  Maio,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moro-  at  the  National  Exhibition  held  last  year,  and 

na,  which  stopped  short  at  the  island  of  Passes  for  their  services  in  connection  with  it  the 

on  account  of  a  fall  in  the  waters  of  the  Pal-  titles  of  Baron  das  Tres  Barraa  and  Baron 

cazu.    Many  diflSculties  were,  of  course,  en-  do  Bom   Retiro  were  respectively  conferred 

countered   during  the   ascent  of  the  respec-  on   Gonselheiro  Jos6  Jldefonso  de  Sonza  Bo- 

tive  rivers,  in  consequence  of  their  being  un-  mas  and  Gonselheiro  Luiz  Pedreira  do  Conto 

settled  and  not  on   a  chart.    Some  cannibal  Ferraz. 

Indians  on  the  banks  also  attempted  to  destroy        The  terminal  station  of  the  Dom  Pedro  II. 

the  exploring  party.    Their  attacks  were,  how-  railway,  that  of  Entre-Rios,  was  opened  on  the 

ever,  vigorously  repulsed,  and  at  a  place  named  13th  of  October,    Negotiations  were  going  on 

Ohontaisla   the    savages    sustained  a  loss  of  between  the  Government  and  the  Gorapanhia 

twenty-five  killed.    The  successful  voyage  of  Mineira,  formed  for  the  purpose,  for  the  contin- 

this  expedition  showed  the  possibility  of  sup-  nation  of  the  line  to  Porto  Novo  da  Cnoha, 

plying  several  departments  of  Peru,  possessing  to  be  worked  by  the  Government,  and  the  com- 

a  population  exceeding  half  a  million,  with  pany  receive  a  tax  on  the  traffic 
foreign  goods,  by  way  of  the  Amazon,  and  of        BREMEN,  a  free  city  of  the  North  German 

carrying  to  the  ocean  the  valuable  natural  pro-  Gonfederation.    First  Burgomaster  (1863-1867, 

ducts  of  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  the  interior,  December  81st),  K.  F.  G.  Mohr.    Area,  11- 

after  a  navigation  from  Maio,  situate  on  the  square  miles ;    population    in   1864:,   K^i^'^j; 

eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  of  no  less  than  The  public  revenue  in  the  budget  for  lSf»" 

3,500  miles.  was  estimated  at  1,761,148  thalers,  the  expen- 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  making  strenuous  ditures    at    2,040,342  thalers;    tlie  deficit  at 

efforts  to  promote  immigration,  and  the  num-  279,194  thalers.    The  public  debt  in  1860  was 

her  of  arrivals,  in  1867,  was  again  considerable,  12,244,900  thalers.    The  army  consists  of  7'^" 

especially  from  the  United  States  (about  300  men.     On  July  3,  1867,  the  Burgorschaf  (coud- 

a    month)    and  from  Portugal.     A  monthly  cil  of  citizens)  ratified  a  military  convention 

English  paper,  entitled  the  Brazil  Emigration  with  Prussia,  according  to  which  the  oontin- 

Reporter^  was  established  for  the  special  pur-  gent  of  Bremen  to  the  North  Gennan  array 

pose  of  encouraging  immigration  from  tlie  late  was  to  be  dissolved  on  October  1,  1867,  and  a 

American  slave  States.  A  number  of  the  Amer-  Prussian  battalion  was  to  receive  the  recruit? 

ican  immigrants  were,  however,  disappointed  from  the  territory  of  the  free  city  who  are 

at  their  reception  and  prospects.  called  into  service.     The  value  of  irnport>  in 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  repeatedly  1866    was    89.223,312     thalers  ;    of  exports 

declared  its  wish  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  80,329,314  thalers.     The  merchant  navy  wfli' 

abolition  of  slavery.      The   Rio  Diario,   of  composed,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  ot 

April  9th,  states  the  following,  as  far  as  it  has  291  vessels,  together  of  110,596  lasts  (of  4,0«^' 

been  able  to  learn,  as  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  pounds  each). 
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BBOWNE,  CharlssF.,  an  American  h amor-  the  greatest  success,  but  then  he  broke  down 

ist,  anther,  and  lecturer,  born   in  Waterford,  completely  in  health,  and  early  in  February, 

ILune,  about  1834 ;  died  in  Southampton,  Eng-  1867,  went  first  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  thence 

land,  March  6,  1867.    Mr.  Browne  was  much  to  Southampton,  intending  to  return  home ;  but 

better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume,  Artemw  his  end  was  too  near.  He  died  after  severe  suffer- 

Ward^  than  by  his  real  name.    He  commenced  ing,  but  surrounded  by  kind  friends,  on  the  6th 

learning  the  printer's  trade  when  under  four-  of  March.    By  his  will,  after  providing  for  his 

toen  years  of  age  as  a  compositor  on  the  Skow-  mother  and  for  the  education  of  a  lad  who  had 

hcgan  Olarionj  and  when  about  fifteen  was  been  very  kind  to  him  in  his  last  sickness,  he 

working  in  a  similar  capacity  on  tlie  Carpet  left  the  remainder  of  his  property  to  found  an 

Bag,  a  comic  weekly  journal  in   Boston,  to  asylum  for  printers  and  for  the  education  of 

which  he  made  his  first  literary  contributions,  their  orphan  children. 

Before  abandoning  type-setting  for  literary  BRUCE,  Sir  Feedebick  "William  Adolphus, 
kbor,  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  expert  6.  C.  B.,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
compositors  in  the  United  States.  After  leav-  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  St.  James  to 
incr  Boston,  he  connected  himself  as  reporter  the  United  States,  an  English  diplomatist  and 
with  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  a  daily  paper  statesman ;  bom  at  Elgin  Castle,  England,  April 
of  Bomewhat  extensive  circulation.  Here  the  14,  1814;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September  19, 
idea  of  writing  in  the  character  of  a  showman,  1867.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  seventh 
and  giving  his  observations  on  all  sorts  of  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  distinguished  diplomatist.  He 
topics,  first  occurred  to  him,  and  he  began  his  was  directly  descended  from  the  royal  families 
first  series  of  "  Artemus  Ward's  Sayings."  At  of  Bruce  and  Stuart,  and  the  Earls  of  Elgin 
the  outset,  these  articles  were  carelessly  now  hold  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
written,  and  without  any  expectation  of  their  British  peerage.  Sir  Frederick  was  graduated 
serving  any  thing  beyond  the  most  ephemeral  B.  A.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1834,  and 
pnrpose,  but,  finding  that  they  attained  an  ex-  was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's 
tended  notoriety,  he  bestowed  more  labor  and  Inn,  but  his  tendencies  being  strongly  mani- 
attention  on  them,  and  their  real  merit  made  fested  toward  diplomacy,  he  never  attempted 
even  the  horrible  spelling  attractive,  and  to  gain  practice  as  a  barrister.  In  1842  he 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  was  attached  to  Lord  Ashburton's  special  mis- 
the  most  clever  and  ori^nal  humorous  writers  sion  to  the  United  States  for  settling  the  north- 
in  the  country.  When  Vanity  Fair  was  started  eastern  boundary  question.  In  1 844  he  was  made 
in  New  York  he  was  solicited  to  become  one  of  colonial  secretary  at  Hong  Kong.  In  1846  he 
its  contributors  and  after  a  time  its  editor.  Its  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  Kew- 
eiistence  was  brief  but  brilliant.  During  this  foundland,  which  position  ho  held  for  thirteen 
period,  he  first  projected  his  humorous  lee-  months.  In  July,  1847,  he  was  made  charg6 
tares,  delivering  the  opening  one  in  Brooklyn,  d'affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  con- 
and  afterward  repeating  the  series,  among  sul-general  the  ensuing  April.  On  the  29th  of 
which  some  of  the  titles  were,  "  Hie  Babes  in  August  he  was  transferred  to  the  Oriental  Re- 
the  Wood,"  "  Sixty  Minutes  in  Africa,"  etc.,  in  public  of  Uruguay,  and  two  years  later  became 
other  cities.  These  proved  very  successful.  He  agent  and  consul-general  to  Egypt.  In  April, 
projected,  in  1862,  a  visit  to  California  and  1857,  he  accompanied  his  brother,  the  late>Lord 
Utah  to  procnre  the  materials  for  illustrating  Elgin,  to  China,  whither  the  latter  had  been 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mormon  life,  and  sent  on  a  special  mission.  A  treaty  was  nego- 
on  his  return  gave  a  series  of  comic  lectures  on  tiated  with  that  country  in  June,  1858,  which 
Mormooism  with  panoramic  accompaniment,  was  brought  to  England  by  him  in  September, 
which  were  the  best  of  their  kind  ever  at-  For  his  services  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  and 
tempted  either  in  this  country  or  England,  and  the  experience  and  diplomatic  tact  he  had  mani- 
drew  crowded  houses  constantly  wherever  they  fested  in  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  position,  he 
were  delivered.  About  the  same  time  appeared  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
a  collection  of  his  humorous  papers  under  the  Bath  (C.  B.),  and  in  December,  1858,  appointed 
title  of  "Artemus  Ward — His  JBook,"  which  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
had  a  very  large  sale  both  here  and  in  England,  tiary  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  afterward 
^n  after,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  pul-  general  superintendent  of  British  trade  in  that 
monanr  consumption — the  disease  from  which  country.  This  mission  failed  of  reaching  Fekin 
lie  finely  died — ^made  their  appearance,  and  he  on  account  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  Qhi- 
was  for  a  time  laid  aside  from  his  public  per-  nese,  and  the  British  forces  then  attacked  the 
farraances.  His  health  apparently  improving  imperial  army  in  the  Peiho.  Sir  Frederick  re- 
in the  spring  of  1866,  ho  resolved  to  go  to  mained  at  Shanghai  till  peace  bad  been  restored ; 
England  and  lecture  there.  He  arrived  in  that  and  finally  established  the  mission  at  Pekin  in 
conntry  in  June,  1866,  but  was  too  feeble  to  1861.  While  residing  at  that  court  he  distin- 
undertake  his  lectures.  In  November,  1866,  guished  himself  by  good  offices  toward  the 
liovever,  he  made  his  first  appearance,  and  Americans  on  many  occasions,  which  were 
was  meat  warmly  welcomed,  and  achieved  a  promptly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Anson  Bnrlin- 
popularity  as  unexpected  as  gratifying.  For  game,  our  minister.  In  December,  1862,  he  re- 
three  months  ho  continued  his  lectures  with  ceived  the  order  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
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Bath.  A  oontroversj  having  arisen  in  1 864,  be-  in  1 810,  and  contiouing  his  studies,  added  an  ei- 
tween  this  country  and  the  Republic  of  Colora-  tensive  supplement  of  new  bibliographical  titles 
bia,  he  was  appointed  umpire  by  the  two  Govern-  in  1884,  and  another  still,  three  or  four  yean 
raents,  and  discharged  the  delicate  duties  to  gen-  later.  In  1842-'44,  the  whole  work  was  recas: 
eral  acceptance.  In  1865,  when  Lord  Lyons  was  for  a  fourth  edition,  in  five  octavo  volumes.  In 
removed  IromWashington  to  Constantinople,  Sir  1864  a  fifth  edition  appeared,  the  most  corn- 
Frederick,  who  had  thenjust  received  the  Grand  plete  bibliography  ever  prepared,  in  the  same 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  was  selected  number  of  volumes,  but  containing  a  mnch 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  fill  the  important  larger  number  of  titles.  In  1852  M.  Bronet 
and  difficult  position  of  ambassador  to  the  published  researches  upon  the  original  edition 
United  States.  His  course  in  the  fulfilment  of  of  Rabelais.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  and 
his  duties  was  always  judicious,  and  he  was  sue-  his  constant  researches  among  books,  he  had 
oessful  in  preserving  cordial  relations  between  accumulated  an  exceedingly  valuable  libr&rT. 
the  two  Governments,  when  a  man  of  less  ge-  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  choicest  and 
nial  temper,  or  less  discretion,  could  hardly  rarest  editions,  and  in  elegant  and  often  unique 
have  avoided  a  failure.    He  was  never  married,  bindings. 

He  was  known  and  respected  in  social  life  for  BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  in  Northern  Ger- 
many fine  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  his  many.  Bake,  Wilhelm,  bom  April  25,  1806; 
interest  in  art,  and  his  courteous  and  liberal  hos-  succeeded  his  father  Charles  on  April  25,  IS^M. 
pitality.  His  death,  which  was  somewhat  sud-  Area,  1,525  square  miles ;  population  in  1864, 
den,  was  caused  by  diphtheria.  298,388,  of  whom  285,934  were  Lutherans, 
BRUNEI,  Jaoqubs  Charles,  a  French  bibli-  1,676  Reformed,  8,776  Catholics,  216  Disadent^ 
ographer,  bom  in  Paris,  November  2, 1780;  died  1,107  Israelites.  The  capital,  Brunswick,  had 
in  that  city,  November,  1867.  He  was  the  son  in  1864  45,450  inhabitants.  The  public  revenue 
of  a  bookseller,  and  early  acquainted  himself  for  1866  was  fixed  at  1,920,000  thalers,  and  the 
with  rare  editions  and  copies  of  books,  and  expenditures  at  the  same  amount.  The  public 
made  several  catalogues  of  old  libraries.  He  debt  in  September,  1866,  was  14,913,796  thalers. 
began  in  his  bibliographical  researches  for  his  of  which  10,163,900  were  railroad  debt  The 
great  work,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  et  de  VAmor-  army  consists  of  2,476  in  time  of  peace,  and 
Uur  de  livre$^  of  which  he  issued  a  first  edition  4,857  in  time  of  war. 
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CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  m^ority  of  from  1,000  to  2,000.     The  Legis- 

the  Union,  having  Oregon  on  the  north,  Ne-  lature,  elected  at  the  same  time,  had  23  Repub- 

vada  and  Arizona  on  the  east,  Lower  California  lioans  and  17  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  2? 

on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  Republicans  and  51  Democrats  in  the  IIon«. 

west.    Its  actual  area,  after  long  controversy,  Mining  is  yet  the  most  important  indnstrial 

has  been  fixed   at  188,981  square  miles.    In  interest  in  California,  though  the  magnitude  of 

1860  the  population  was  379,994,  and  though  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  State  is  snch 

it  is  more  fluctuating  than  that  of  most  of  the  as  to  render  it  certain  that  within  a  fcT\  years 

States  of  the  Union,  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  at  they  must  surpass  the  mines  in  the  vjilne  of 

the  present  time  600,000  souls.      There  are  their  annual  products.    There  is  little  or  no 

forty-nine  organized  counties  in  the  State.   The  placer  mining  in  the  State  now,  the  greaier 

seat  of  government  is  Sacramento.    The  Gov-  part  of  the  precious  metal  being  found  irc- 

ernor  of  the  State,  until  December  5, 1867,  was  bedded  in  quartz  rock,  from  which  it  is  es- 

Frederick  F.  Low,  Union  Republican,  who  had  tracted  only  by  the  somewhat  wasteful  proce» 

been  first  elected  in  1863,  and  reelected  in  1865.  of  grinding  and  amalgamation.    It  is  not  here, 

The  Governor's  term  of  office  is  two  years,  as  in  Colorado  and  portions  of  New  Mexico, 

His  salary  is  $7,000  in  gold.     On  December  6,  combined  with  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  pyrites, 

1867,  the  Governor-elect,    Henry  H.  Haight,  and  so  is  more  readily  extracted,  but  by  the 

was  inaugurated,  and  made  his  inaugural  ad-  ordinary  processes  it  is  certain  that  not  more 

dress.    The  Legislature  meets  biennially,  being  than  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in 

chosen  in  the  odd  years,  as  1865,  1867,  1869.  the  quartz  is  actually  obtained. 

A  State  election  took  place  in  September,  1867,  Silver  and  quicksilver    are  still  important 

at  which  the  Democratic  candidates  were  elect-  products  of  the  State,  the  latter,  of  late,  yielil- 

ed  by  the  following  vote:  total  vote  for  Gov-  ing  a  slightly  increasing  amount.     Copper,  of 

ernor,  92,352 ;  of  which  Henry  H.  Haight  had  excellent  quality,  tin,  borax,  and  other  mineral 

49,905,  George  C.  Gotham  40,859,  and  Caleb  products  of  great  value  are  among  its  treasures. 

T.  Fay  2,088.    For  Lien  tenant-Governor,  Wil-  The -4^ri<jM?^tw«  of  the  State  is  rapidly  beconi- 

liam  Ilolden  had  47,969,  against  L.  P.  Jones,  ing  one  of  its  chief  elements  of  wealth.    Its 

44,584.    In  October,  1867,  Royal  T.  Sprague,  vineyards  rival  in  extent  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Democrat,  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  and,  as  each  successive  year  brings  new  and 

Court,   over   John  Currey,  Republican,  by  a  larger  vineyards  into  bearing,  the  production 
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of  vine  multiplies  alino&t  in  a  geotnetric  ratio  Ij.    The  mDlberrj  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
—in  1865,  over  one  million  gallons  were  made;  and  is  kept  pruned  low  to  a  height  not  exce^- 
in  1865  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons,  ing  six  or  eight  feet.    The  first  year  they  yield 
and  in  1867  the  production  was  over  six  rail-  about  8,000  lbs.  of  leaves  to  the  acre,  the  sec- 
lions  of  gallons.     Above    thirty  millions  of  ond  year  60,000  lbs.,  and  subsequent  years  still 
Tines  are  already  set  in  the  State,  and  all  will  larger  quantities.    Mr.  Ilaynie,  an  experienced 
be  in  full  bearing  before  1870.    Considerable  silk-grower  of  Sacramento,  states  that  seventy- 
amonnts  of  tbe  wine  are  distilled  for  brandy,  eight  tons  of  mulberry-leaves,  the  product  of 
and  the  brandy  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  a  high  about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  mulberry-ti*ees, 
reputation  for  its  purity  and  flavor,  which  will  when  in  full  bearing,  will  make  one  million  of 
be  still  farther  enhanced  as  it  grows  older.  the  largest  Chinese  cocoons.     The  Japanese 
The  culture  of  the  other  small  fruits;,  straw-  cocoons  are  smaller  and  require  only  about 
berries,   raspberries,     blackberries,    currants,  two-thirds  the  quantity.    The  million  of  co- 
cherries,  figs,  and  apricots,  has  also  been  great-  coons,  when  well  dried — and  in  California  they 
Ij  extended,  and  the  rich,  deep  soil  of  the  State  can  kill  the  chrysalis  by  forty-eight  hours'  ex- 
produces  these  of  a  quality  superior  to  those  posure  to  the  sun — will  weigh  about  1,400 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    As  a  pounds  and  will  reel  420  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
frnit-growiog  country  California  is  unsurpassed.  The  expense  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  tiie 
The  climate  too  is  so  varied  that  all  the  fruits  worms,  drying  the  cocoons,  and  winding  the 
of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical,  and  even  silk  for  this  quantity,  is  about  $952,  and  the 
some  o(  those  of  the  tropical  regions,  are  sue-  cost  of  land,  planting  mulberries,   cocoonery 
ee&sfol.    The  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  are  and  reels,  or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  plant, 
produced  of  extraordinary  size  and  flavor,  in  is  about  $10,500.    The  silk  can  be  sold  at  the 
the  northern  and  middle  counties ;  the  cherry,  cocoonery  for  seven  dollars  per  pound,  giving 
fip,  pawpaw,  apricot,  and  the  more  tender  va-  $2,940  for  the  gross  proceeds,  or  nearly  $2,000 
rieties  of  grapes,  succeed  well  in  the  Sacra-  net  for  less  than  four  months'  labor.    But  it  is 
inento  valley  and  on  the  coast  in  the  middle  more  profitablo  to  have  ten  acres  of  mulberries, 
counties,  while    the  orange,    lemon,  banana,  and  raise  four  millions  of  worms,  hatching  them 
goava,  and  other  delicious  semi-tropical  fruits,  a  million  a  month,  as  the  additional  cost  of  the 
abound  in  the  south.    The  country  is  also  ad-  plant  is  not  more  than  $6,000  or  $7,000,  and  the 
mirably  adapted  for  root  crops,  which  attain  cost  of  labor   proportionally   less,  while  the 
great  size  without  losing  their  tenderness  and  net  profit  will  exceed  $10,000  per  annum.   The 
richness.    The  southern  counties  also  produce  absence  of  rain  from  May  to  November  and 
?piee3  and  spicy  roots  in  great  perfection,  the  the  freedom  from  thunderstorms  conduce  great- 
pimento,  the  black  pepper,  the  nutmeg,  and  it  ly  to  the  health  of  the  worms,  and  there  is  no 
U  thought  both  the  cinnamon  and  clove  will  disease  or  loss  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
floarissh  well  there.    The  ginger-root  has  already  this  industry.     The  silk  is  of  superior  quality, 
k-en  grown  of  quality  superior  to  that  import-  and  manufactories  are  already  established  in  the 
eJ  from  China.    Cofifee  is  also  successfully  cul-  State  for  the  production  of  silk  goods, 
tirated  in  Southern  California,  and  from  the  Bee-keeping  has  also  become  a  very  promi- 
great  similarity  of  the  country  to  the  best  tea-  nent    feature  in  Califomian   agriculture,   the 
districts  of  China  and  Japan  it  is  believed  that  abundant   flowers  of  the  country  afibrding  a 
tea  can  be  grown  of  a  quality  fully  equal  to  tbe  fine   pasturage  for  the  bees,  whose   yield  of 
be4  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  honey  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Eastern 
But   the    department  of  agriculture  upon  States.    The  wheat  ■  and  other  cereal  crops  of 
which,  next   to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  the  State  are  larger  each  successive  year,  and  the 
thtj  attention  of  Californian  agriculturists  is  Calif  or  nian  wheat  has  a  peculiar  value  in  the 
now  concentrated,  is  the  culture  of  silk.    In  market  from  the  great  preponderance  of  glu- 
the  Ajtsual  CTOLOP-rfiDiA  for  1866,  and  in  the  ten  in  it.   The  alfalfa,  or  Chilian  millet,  a  grass 
article  Agriculture  in  the  present  volume,  some  having  some  resemblance  to  lucerne,  and  of 
mention  is  made  of  the  rapid  increase  of  this  which  two  or  three  crops  can  be  secured  in  a 
industry,  but  its  progress  in  1867  has  been  be-  single  season,  is  largely  cultivated  for  green 
jond  all  precedent.     The  Sacramento  valley  fodder,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 
and  the  vicinity  of  San  Jos6  are  at  present  its  The  Manufactories  of  California  are  increas- 
principal  seats,  though  other  sections  are  enter-  ing  in  number  and  in  the  amount  of  capital 
m  upon  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  diflBcult  employed.  Some  of  these  establishments  have  a 
to  say  where  the  greatest  quantity  will  be  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of  the  goods 
gri)vrn  next  year.    The  soil  of  the  valley  is  ad-  they  manufacture.     This  is  particularly   the 
Tnirahly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mul-  case  with  the  founderies  and  other  manufac- 
Wrry,  and  the  dry  season,  from  May  to  Novem-  tories  engaged  in  the  production  of  raining  im- 
^tfr,  insures    the    greatest    perfection  of  its  plements,  quartz  mills,  etc.     It  is  the  universal 
("li:jge.     The  Mortis  mtUticaulis  is  preferred  testimony  of  practical  miners  that  the  Califor- 
i>r  the  first  feeding  on  account  of  its  softness  nian  wares  are  far  more  serviceable  and  better 
Jiii'l  tenderness,  but  it  does  not  make  as  good  adapted  to  their  work  than  any  which  they 
silt  as  the  Morns  moretta  or  the  Moras  alba,  can    procure    from    the    East.    The  woollen 
^^  the  older  worms  are  fed  on  these  exclusive-  blankets,  serapes,  and  pouches  manufactured  in 
Vol*.  VII. — 7 
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the  California  woollen  mills  have  also  a  higher  California  State  Prison  has  never  been  a  model 

reputation  for  serviceableness  and  imperme-  institution. 

ability  hy  water  than  goods  of  the  same  class  The    State  debt   was  reduced  $164^140.71 

manufactured  at  the  East.  during  Governor  Low's  administration,  notwith- 

The  Commerce  of  California  is  largely  on  the  standing  the  extraordinary  war  expenses  of 

increase.    The  establishment  in  the  beginning  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  and  the  reductioD  of  the 

of  1867  of  a  monthly  lino  of  steamers  to  Hong  taxes  eighteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollai^  A 

Kong  and  Japanese  ports,  soon  to  become  a  further  reduction  of  t«n  cents  on  the  hundred 

semi-monthly  line,  is  the  beginning  of  a  regular  dollars  is  now  practicable,  and,  even  withthU 

traffic  which,  on  the  completion  of-  the  Pacific  the  whole  State  debt  can  be  extinguished  b 

Railroad,  will  bring  the  immense  trade  of  East-  ten  years. 

ern  Asia  with  Europe  through  San  Francisco  CAMPBELL,  John,  D.  D.,  an  English  Con- 
and  across  the  American  continent.  The  pur-  gregational  or  Independent  clergyman,  antbor 
chase  ofAliaska  also  will  increase,  and  indeed  has  and  editor,  born  in  County  Forfar,' Scotlaod, 
already  increased,  the  commerce  of  Callfomia,  as  October  6,  1794;  died  in  London,  March  2S. 
the  whaling  and  fur- trading  ships  from  and  for  1867.  He  received  his  colle^ate  and  tbeologi- 
that  Territory  will  make  San  Francisco  their  cal  training  in  the  Universities  of  St  Andrev'< 
port  of  entry  and  departure.  The  commerce  with  and  Glasgow,  and  entering  the  ministry  in  tbt! 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Mexican  and  Central  Independent  denomination,  in  1829,  held  & 
and  South  American  ports,  and  Australia,  is  pastoral  charge  for  a  time  in  Ayrshire,  bat  soon 
also  steadily  increasing,  and  it  cannot  be  long  came  to  London,  where  he  became  the  minister 
after  the  completion  of  the  great  transcon--  of  Whitefield*s  Tabernacle,  in  Moorfielda,  one  of 
tinental  railway  before  San  Francisco  will  be-  the  largest  congregations  in  the  metropolk 
come  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific,  and  boast  a  Here  he  labored  for  twenty  years,  with  great 
commerce  nearly  equal  to  her  rival  on  the  acceptance.  In  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
Atlantic,  gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  he 

Education,  The  State  has  shown  a  commend-  established  a  denominational  magazine,  the 
able  degree  of  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  pro-  Christian  Witness^  and  two  years  later  the 
motion  of  education.  There  is  a  State  school  Christianas  Penny  Magaaine,  Compelled  by  ill 
fund  of  $762,000,  yielding  over  $60,000  a  year;  health  to  relinquish  the  pastorate,  in  1849,  he 
the  revenue  from  school  lands,  which  is  complied  with  the  request  of  a  body  of  gentle- 
divided  among  the  counties  according  to  the  men,  and  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
amounts  they  have  invested ;  a  normd  school  British  Banner,  a  new,  first-class  weekly  new^- 
sapported  by  the  State,  and  in  a  prosperous  paper,  to  be  conducted  on  Christian  principle^, 
condition ;  several  colleges,  some  of  them  After  conducting  that  paper  with  signal  abiliiy 
liberally  endowed,  and  a  State  University,  as  for  nme  years,  he  started,  in  1858,  a  paper  i<f 
yet  only  in  embryo,  but  having  a  beautiful  his  own,  the  British  Standard^  and  in  i860 
site  and  extensive  lands,  Hhe  whole  said  to  also  a  penny  paper,  the  British  Ensign,  Both 
be  worth  $100,000,  are  offered,  and  which  were  remarkably  successful,  and  he  continnd 
when  organized,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  by  their  editorship  tUl  the  close  of  1866,  when  h 
the  Legislature  now  in  session,  will  receive  retired ;  receiving  a  splendid  testimonial  fron* 
from  the  State  a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  its  his  friends  and  admirers, 
buildings,  and  will  have  eventually  an  endow-  Before  entering  upon  his  editorial  career,  Dr- 
ment  of  46,080  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  Campbell  (he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  im\ 
State  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  Agri-  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  1841)  ^ 
cultural  College  grant  of  150,000  acres.  The  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  an  author.  Among 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  a  very  his  numerous  works  were :  "  Maritime  Discov- 
high  reputation.  There  are  throughout  the  ery  and  Christian  Missions ;""  Jethro,"  a  pn» 
State  numerous  excellent  private  schools  and  essay  on  the  employment  of  lay  agency  in  the 
seminaries  of  high  grade.  In  the  way  of  evangelization  of  our  cities  and  large  towns; 
special  education,  the  State  is  erecting  an  asy-  "  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,  or  Philosophy 
lum  for  the  dea^  dumb,  and  blind  in  Alameda  of  Missions ;  "  "  Life  of  David  Nasrayth,  Fonnd- 
County,  and  will  support  it  liberally.  There  is  er  of  City  Missions ;  "  "A  Review  of  the  Life, 
a  reform  school  with  fifty-four  pupils,  and  an  Character,  Eloquence,  and  Works  of  John 
industrial  school  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  Angel  James."  In  1839  he  opened  a  contro- 
excellent  condition.  The  former  is  supported  versy  in  the  newspapers  with  the  Queen'a  print- 
by  the  State,  the  latter  by  the  city  of  San  ers  on  the  Bible  printing  monopoly,  which  re- 
Francisco.  suited  in  the  speedy  and  great  reduction  iu  th« 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  has  been  price  of  Bibles.    These  letters  were  afterwaid 

in  progress  since  1860,  and  has  issued  four  published  in  a  volume.    He  was  not  averse  to 

volumes.    It  has  cost  $134,069.77,  and  is  yet  controversy,  and  waged  incessant  warfare  ^ 

unfinished.  Popery,  Puseyism,  Neology,  Rationalism,  aw 

The  Insane  Asylum^  a  State  institution,  is  German  theology,  and  published  several  V'i« 

well  managed,  but  needs  more  funds.      The  umes  on  these  subjects,  which  were  widelj  cn^ 

State  Prison  has  seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  culated.  In  1861  he  addressed  a  series  of  "Letj 

requires  more  room  and  more  work-shops.  The  tqrs  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort 
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on  the  system  of  Education  at  Oxford,  which  (1,605,000),  France  (200j000),  England  (198,- 

were  afterward  published  in  book  form,  and  000),  Naples  (110,000).     With  the  exception  of 

contiuQed  msaj  hard  hits  at  the  "  Essays  and  a  few  foreign  and  Greek  merchants,  the  whole 

ReTiew&"    He  had  been  for  some  years  at  Cretan  industry  and  commerce  is  in  the  hands 

work  on  a  memoir  of  George  Whitefield,  which  of  Mussulmans,  the  agriculture  in  those  of 

be  did  not  live  to  complete.  Christians. 

CAMPBELL,  William  B.,  an  American  pol-  The  work  already  referred  to,  by  Elpis  Melena, 
Itician  and  jurist,  bom  in  Tennessee  about  gives  a  full  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
ISOOf  died  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  August  19, 1867.  the  insurrection.  According  to  this  author  (a 
When  a  young  man  he  served  in  the  Florida  distinguished  literary  lady  of  Germany,  who 
War  as  captain  of  a  company  of  mounted  vol-  under  the  above  assumed  name  has  already  pub- 
nnteers.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  a  mem-  lished  several  pamphlets  on  Greece,  and  is  gen- 
ber  of  the  Assembly  in  his  native  State,  and  erally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  trust- 
two  or  three  years  later  a  member  of  the  State  worthy  writers  on  the  subject),  the  prime  cause 
Senate;  in  1886  he  was  chosen  as  Representa-  of  the  revolution  consists  in  the  mekheme^  the 
tive  in  Congress,  and  reelected  in  1888  and  only  tribunal  recognized  by  the  Ottoman  law 
1840.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  in  dvil  and  religious  matters.  It  is  presided 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First  regiment  of  over  by  the  cadis  and  the  mollah,  and  applies 
Tennessee  volunteers,  and  distinguished  him-  the  rules  of  the  Koran  to  all  cases  submitted  to 
self  at  CeiTo  Gordo  and  Monterey.  On  his  re-  it.  This  had  lately  been  wielded  by  Mustapha 
torn  he  was  unanimously  elected  judge  of  the  Pacha  with  a  pressure  unheard  of  before.  The 
Circuit  Conrt.  In  1851  he  was  elected  Gov-  mollah,  ih^  president  of  the  cadis,  is  guardian 
crnor  of  Tennessee,  and  served  till  1858.  and  administrator  of  all  minors,  judge  in  all 
Baring  the  war  he  was  an  unwavering  Union  questions  of  inheritance,  the  only  notary  public 
man,  bat  after  its  dose  took  sides  with  the  through  whom  the  Christians  can  execute  valid 
Conservatives.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  billB  of  sale,  deeds,  bonds,  and  contracts.  He 
ThirtT-ninth  Congress,  but  was  not  admitted  to  receives  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  every  thing 
his  seat  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  session,  submitted  to  his  decision  or  his  signature.  As 
His  death  was  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart.  the  Mohammedan  law  imposes  the  cost  of  law- 

CANDIA,  or  Cbetb,  an  island  belonging  to  suits  on  the  defendant  when  he  wins,  he  is  ex- 
the  Torkish  Empire.  The  area  of  Candia,  in-  posed  to  endless  chicanery  and  expenses,  for 
dative  of  a  number  of  small  a^acent  islands,  his  adversary  may,  if  he  choose,  again  bring  the 
is  abont  8,819  square  miles.  The  popalation  same  charge  against  him,  the  mollah  pocketing 
amoants,  according  to  Captain  Spratt  Q^  Travels  for  the  second  time  five  per  cent,  and  so  on,  be- 
iind  Researches  in  Crete,''  London,  1865),  to  sides  which  he  makes  the  most  extortionate 
aboat  210,000,  living  in  about  800  villages,  and  charges,  such  as  tetalie  (summons  fee),  (}alemie 
the  three  towna,  Candea,  Canea  (Ehania),  and  (entrance  money),  resm  (entertaining  fee),  and 
Hetimo.  According  to  another  recent  work  on  a  number  of  others.  The  mollah  and  his  subor- 
Caodia  (Elpis  Melena,  Die  In^el  Creta  unter  der  dinates,  by  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  Koran, 
Ottomanuehen  Verwaltung^  Vienna,  1867),  the  have  the  law  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and 
population  of  Crete  numbers  about  800,000,  of  are  especially  corruid;  in  the  exercise  of  -their 
which  220,000  belong  to  the  orthodox  Greek  power  in  cases  of  inheritance.  The  second  of 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  rest  to  Islam.  The  the  many  causes  which  forced  the  Cretans  to 
Cretan  Mohammedans  are  not  Turks,  but  Greeks  take  up  arms  was,  the  practice  of  farming  out 
like  the  rest  of  the  Cretans.  They  are  Greeks  the  taxes  of  the  island.  When  Crete  passed,  in 
hf  race  and  language,  who,  under  pressure  of  1841,  from  the  possession  of  the  Viceroy  of 
foreign  conquest,  have  adopted  the  religion  of  Egypt  into  that  of  the  Porte,  the  tithe  was  re- 
the  conquerors.  Great  social  privileges  have  duced  from  one-seventh  to  one-tenth.  But  it 
Uand  them  to  that  religion,  and,  by  dint  of  was  not  long  before  a  change  for  the  worse  took 
constant  outrages  upon  the  Christians,  they  place.  Mustapha  Pacha  leased  from  the  Porte 
have  come  to  be  viewed  with  bitter  hatred  by  the  collection  of  taxes — customs  duties  not  ex- 
many  families  whom  they  have  injured.  The  cepted — and  then  in  turn  farmed  out  the  col- 
aftion  of  the  Turkish  Government,  in  putting  lection  to  the  highest  bidders,  making  them  all 
forward  the  Cretan  Mohammedans  as  its  defend-  necessary  concessions  to  facilitate  their  fulfill- 
tr^  in  the  war  which  has  been  raging  in  the  ing  their  obligations  toward  him.  Before  the 
inland  ftince  1866,  has  made  a  wide  breach  be-  farmer  could  remove  the  harvest  from  his  field, 
tween  two  sections  of  the  same  people,  and  he  was  obliged  first  to  hand  over  to  the  tax- 
CreUin  Mohammedans  have  becx)me  a  terror  and  collector  the  portion  due  the  latter,  who  then 
a  byword  throughout  the  island.  kept  him  waiting,  in  order  to  screw  ont,  as  the 

The  exports  of  produce  in  1868,  the  date  of  price  of  his  permission  to  let  the  harvest  be 

'^e  latest  information  which  could  be  obtained,  taken  away,  a  much  larger  assessment  than 

/monnted  to  15,373,000  francs.    The  imports  really  was  due.    Or,  the  farmers  being  legally 

li  1858  consisted  of  com,  cloth,  dry*-goods,  compelled  to  convey  the  tithe  a  distance  of 

fincT  (^8,  iron,  tobacco,  hardware,  and  other  three  or  four  days'  journey,  if  required,  the  col- 

f^nufactures,  and  were  chiefly  from  Turkey  lectors  demanded  an  extra  charge  in  all  cases 

'•*,9i»5,000  francsX  Greece  (6,182,000),  Austria,  where  they  did  not  demand  the  transport  of 
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the  tithe.  Where  the  harvest  could  not  he  col-  sion  of  iDqniry  and  nniversal  sn&age.  The 
lected  at  one  time— as  with  olives — the  tax-col-  mission  of  Aali  Pacha  had  not  the  de^red  ef- 
lector  fixed  the  average  amount  of  the  harvest  feet.  Fresh  Turkish  troops  were,  coDs^ 
and  the  proportion  which  the  farmer  had  to  quently,  sent  to  Crete,  all  the  Egyptian  troops 
paj,  in  which  cases  it  often  happened  that  the  having  left,  and  frequent  encounters  took  place 
farmer  was  hardly  ahle,  after  having  sold  the  between  the  Turks  and  Cretans  even  before  ti» 
proceeds  of  his  fields,  to  pay  even  the  tithe  expiration  of  the  armistice, 
fixed  by  the  ooUector.  Besides  this  oppressive  The  Grand  Vizier,  Aali  Pacha,  received  or- 
tax  there  exists  a  military  tax,  levied  upon  all  ders  to  return  at  once  to  Constantinople,  aft<f 
persons,  even  widows  and  orphans,  the  amount  surrendering  his  power  to  Hussein  Pacha;  corn- 
being  fixed  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  col-  mander  of  the  Turkish  army  of  Roumelis,  who 
lectors.  was  replaced  in  his  command  by  Omar  PacbiL 

The  struggle  of  the  Christian  population  in  The  bulletin  of  the  Cretan  committee  of  Athens 

Candia  against   the   Turkish    nue  continued  asserts  that  ^^  No  insurgent  has  laid  down  hif 

throughout  the   year.     As  it  was  chiefly  a  arms ;  no  election  of  delegates  to  the  A^emblj 

guerilla  war,  there  are  no  important  military  projected  by  the  Grand  Vizier  has  taken  place. 

actions  to  record.    It  would,  moreover,  be  ex-  The  Turkish  troops,  worn  out  and  decimated. 

tremely  difficult  to  trace  the  accurate  military  are   insufficient  since   the   d^artore  of  the 

history  of  the  insarrection,  for  never  were  war  Egyptian  corps.    They  are  awaiting  retofofce- 

bulletins  more  contradictory  than  those  emana-  ments  and  attempting  to  reduce  the  insurgeot^ 

ting  from  Turkish  and  Greek  sources.    There  by  famine,  with  the  aid  of  a  vigorous  blockiide.'' 

seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  minority  of  In  January,  1867,  the  Bolton,  in  a  letter  to 

the  Christian  population  sympathized  with  the  Mustapha  Pacha,  ordered  the  election  of  dele- 

insarrection,  although  an  intercepted  letter  of  gates,  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  who  were  to 

the  Bishop  of  Lamp4,  or  St.  Basili,  recommend-  proceed  to  Constantinople  to  express  the  wishes 

ing    the    commander-in-chief  to    attack  the  of  the  population.    The  letter  condades  i« 

Monastery  of  Arkadi,  as  one  of  the  chief  re-  follows: 

sorts  of  the  insurgents,  furnbhed  another  proof  ^  commission  has  been  appointed  in  our  capital 

that  Greek   bishops  in  the  provinces,  no  less  to  inquire  and  decide  npon  a  system  of  administr^ 

than  Greek  capitalists  at  Constantinople,  and  tion  for  the  island,  which  will  be  carried  out  br  the 

Greek  traders  in  their  ports,  are  found  among  ^^^  Governor  to  be  sent  to  Crete  as  sood  mU« 

the  most  devoted  though  secret  supporters  of  P^^afJ*  exceptional  state  of  things,  shaU  hare  di«^ 

A.^:    rZ^      «vTvi«?«  i^uvrt^ii.  o^«u  ou|#pvti/<7io  vt  penrod.    The  commission  will  point  out  the  mean* 

the  Ottoman  power,  and  supply  the  Sultan  with  fcy  ^hich  the  disasters  of  the  country  ma?  be  r^ 

money,  information,  and  revenue,  of  course,  for  paired,  and  such  ameliorations  in  the  administntiea 

a  eons^ideratian,  of  affairs  as  the  legitimate  wishes  and  wants  of  the 

In  April,  Omar  Pacha  was  appointed  com-  population  may  require  and  which  wiU  promot*  thf 

manderln-l^hief  of  the  Turkish' W  ffirT^ [nld^ fn^^^^^ 

orders  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  msur-  ©f  the  country  generally.    Bu<^  in  order  that  tb? 

rection.    Soon  after  his  arrival  he  marched  proposed  reforms  may  succeed,  in  order  thattb; 

with  15,000  men   against  Sphakia,  the  great  prosoerity  and  tranqnflli^  of  the  island  may  be  as- 

stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  about  J'f!^Jf^'i^'f  ?« ^^l^^Jj; ''^^ 

Q  Ann  «,««  f^  ^»««^»  v;^      TTr.  «4.4-o«i,»^  c«t,«  be  expedient  to  take  the  adnce  of  some  of  tbe  cbict 

8,000  men  to  oppose  him.     He  attacked  Spha-  inhabitants  who  enjor  the  confidence  of  the  countrr. 

kia  on  tbe  4th  and  5th  of  May,  but  was  re-  For  this  reason,  an^  on  the  adrioe  of  our  GoTera- 

pulsed.    The  whole  force  under  Omar  Pacha  ment,  we  desire  and  order  that  yon  proceed  to  tbe 

was  estimated  at  25,000,  of  whom  about  5,000  flection,  by  the  inhabitants,  of  one  or  two  reputable 

were  native  Cretans. .  Another  expedition,  un-  &fc°L^^;irpV««n'^'y'Sr^  t  S 
dertaken  m  June  against  bphakia  and  Apoco-  lishing  this  our  imperial  rescript,  yon  will  clfarly 
rona,  likewise  failed.     In  one  of  the  engage-  explain  to  all  our  kind  and  royal  wishes  and  iot^D- 
ments  in  June,  Ismael  Ferik  Pacha,  the  new  tions.                                         THE  SULTA>". 
generalissimo  of  the  E^tian  army,  was  killed  jn  reply  to  the  above,  the  General  Asserab!) 
^?xu    m^^i".  J}^  conduct,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  the  Cretans  issued  the  following  prodams- 
of  the  Turkish  troops  was  such  that  nearly  aU  tion  to  the  people,  dated  February  Ist : 
the  foreign  consuls  complained  of  it  m  dis- 
patches to  their  Governments.    In  September,  ,  ^"  misfortunes  are  at  an  end.    Interrention  bAS 

Omar  Pacha  received  order,  to  Busp^nd  hos^  :»G?^^r ^u'rW "-iig^l Vhe uK 

tilities  in  Crete  for  four  weeks.     A  general  lose  the  game,  has  adopted  the  following  measure, 

amnesty  was   granted  to  all  insurgents ;  and  She  has  named  an  extraordinary  commissiou.   S^r* 

foreigners,    if  they  desired   it,    were    author-  ver  Effendi  will  soon  be  here,  if  he  has  not  alre»dr 

ized  to  leave  Crete  in  Turkish  vessels  without  ^^^  *  VvincY  to  FonaUntino  'S^^n**1-dli''to  wS 

hinderance   On  October  4th,  the  Turkish  Grand  ^^^  t^eTorte.  ^^Thi^comSon  ^ll'pr^Lise  thit 

Vizier,  Aali  Pacha,  arnved  in  the  island  and  the  Sultan  will  grant  all  the  concessions  which  tbt| 

proclaimed  the  amnesty.     lie  invited  four  depu-  Cretans  may  demand.    The  Porte  only  offers  con- j 

ties  from  each  district  to  go  to  Canea  to  con-  cessions  because  it  knows  that  Crete  is  about  to  cf 

fer  with  him.     The  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  ^*PS  ^"^  '^  ™?®-     ^S?  ^^  *^'*  "*?  ^^n  Il>°2 

. -i  ^  ^«^i.^«i. :  ^  i.1,     ^         jT  sends  representatives.    Whoever  consents  topoiOj 

issued  a  protest  against  the  amnesty,  and  per-  ConsUntinople  as  a  represenUtive  will  be  a  trBii* 

sisted  m  demandmg  an  mternational  commis-  to  the  country,  and  wih  come  to  a  bad  end.   M«l^j 
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noen^ageaientwifli  the  Turk.    Whoerer  will  com-  very  youDg,  ia    1812.      He  took  a  voluntary 

promise  with  him  wiU  be  regarded  as  Je  most  ^n^  active  part  in  quelling  the  revolution  in 

odious  of  traitors.    He  will  repent  of  it  afterward,  n^^^^««;««    ««,i    +1.^  «^„i.^  ^^    m^'v         j    • 

when  it  wfll  be  too  late.    Success!    Crete  is  yours !  Oonoepcion   and  the  south  of   Chih,  and  in 

1816  was  received  among  the  cadets  of  the 
The  Turkish  Government  succeeded  in  cans-  Spanish  army,  after  having  been  in  five  battles, 
iag  the  election  of  some  Christian  delegates,  In  that  year  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
irho  went  to  Constantinople,  but  accomplished  Chacabuco,  where  he  and  his  brother  fell  into 
Dotbing.  On  leaving  Constantinople,  they  the  hands  of  San  Martin,  the  liberator  of  Chili. 
signed,  on  May  8d,  a  protest  to  the  representa-  They  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
Qves  of  the  great  powers,  stating  that  no  where  Ramon  soon  gained  his  liberty,  and 
proper  election  had  taken  place,  that  they  were  went  to  Bio  Janeiro.  From  this  place  he  started 
not  snthorized  to  Bpesk  in  the  name  of  their  overland  to  Lima,  making  the  journey  of  about 
coaDtiymen,  and  they  had  not  even  been  asked,  seven  thousand  miles  through  the  wilderness 
while  in  Constantinople,  their  opinion..  and  dangers  of  Indian  countries  in  five  months. 
In  Jane,  a  collective  note  from  France,  Bus-  The  viceroy  gave  him  a  commission  in  his 
saa,  Prusaa,  and  Italy  was  presented  to  the  army,  which  he  held  till  1820,  when  he  was 
Porte,  nrgiog  the  suspeufflon  of  hostilities  in  made  a  lieutenant.  In  the  same  year  his  regi- 
Crete,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  ment  joined  the  army  of  the  patriots  fighting 
islanders  by  commissioners  appointed  jointly  for  their  independence.  He  worked  his  way  up 
bj  the  great  powers  and  the  Porte.  The  Turk-  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  fought  at 
ish  GoTernment  refused  to  agree  to  this  pro-  Junin  and  Ayacucho,  where  he  was  twice 
possl.  On  October  29th,  another  collective  note  wounded,  and  in  1825  took  leave  of  absence  to 
on  the  Cretan  question  was  addressed  to  the  visit  his  family.  In  passing  through  Arequipa, 
Porte  by  the  French,  Bussian,  Prussian,  and  he  met  Simon  Bolivar,  who  praised  bim  for  his 
ItaHaa  ministers,  strongly  urging  the  adoption  bravery,  and  had  him  appointed  prefect  of  the 
of  the  advice  previously  tendered — namely,  province  of  Tarapac4.  He  fiilled  several  other 
that  an  international  inquiry  should  be  insti-  places,  was  chief  of  staiF  of  the  militia  till  1880 ; 
tnted  into  the  state  of  the  island.  In  this  de-  went  then  to  Lima,  and  was  appointed  by  6a- 
claration  the  powers  named  throw  off  all  re-  marrachief  of  staff  of  the  whole  army.  A  differ- 
ipooslbility  for  the  future  course  of  events  in  ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
consequence  of  the  Porte  refusing  to  accept  foreigners  made  Gamarra  his  enemy,  and  he 
their  advice  on  the  Cretan  question.  They  de-  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  from 
dare  that  they  leave  the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  the  middle  of  1881  till  1832.  He  at  last  made 
consequences  of  this  refusal,  and  withdraw  his  escape,  went  to  Chili,  thence  to  Tarapac4, 
from  Turkey  all  their  moral  support.  The  text  joined  Nieto,  who  had  revolted  against  6a- 
of  the  declaration  was  published  in  the  official  marra,  and  fought  with  varying  success  till  the 
paper  of  6t  Petersburg  and  accompanied  by  an  latter  left  Peru  of  his  own  accord.  Orbegoso, 
explanatory  circular  of  the  Bussian  6overn-  the  new  provisional  President,  made  him  a 
ment,  showing  the  course  pursued  by  it  in  or-  brigadier-general  and  his  secretary.  He  fol- 
der to  prevent  on  insurrectionary  outbreak  in  lowed  the  fortunes  of  Orbegoso  through  the 
Turkey,  and  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  circum-  revolutions  of  Talaverry  and  the  invasion  of 
scribe  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  refusal  of  Turkey  6amarra,  and  only  fell  out  with  him  on  account 
to  follow  the  advice  offered,  efforts  which  have  of  the  treaty  made  with  Santa  Cruz,  the  Presi- 
heen  based  upon  the  principle  of  non-interven-  dent  of  Bolivia.  Orbegoso  could  brook  no  op- 
tion, which  Bnssia  vrill  adhere  to  so  long  as  it  position,  and  sent  CastiUa  as  prisoner  to  Tacna, 
'^  respected  by  the  other  powers.  The  Bussian  but  he  escaped  and  went  again  to  Chili,  where 
Government  in  this  circular  also  declares  that  he  remain^  till  1887,  when  he  joined  the 
it  will  not  adopt  an  isolated  course  of  action,  army  of  the  Peruvian  patriots  who  marched 
bat  that  it  is  resolved  to  accomplish  its  duties  against  Santa  Cruz,  aud,  aided  by  the  Chilian 
to  humanity.  The  Austrian  and  English  min-  6overnment,  arrived  at  Arequipa,  where  peace 
Uters  addressed  separate  notes  to  tiie  Porte,  was  made.  The  patriots  had  to  return  to  ChUi, 
recommending  the  Turkish  Covernmeut  to  whence  they  started  once  more  in  1838,  and 
?rant  liberal  concessions  to  the  Cretans.  (See  tMs  time  with  better  success^  Castilla  was 
TcBsiT.)  second  leader  of  the  vanguard  at  the  attack  of 
CASTILLA,  Don  Bahox,  a  South  American  Lima,  and  defeat  of  Orbegoso;  made  common 
ceoeral  and  statesman,  for  fifteen  years  Presi-  cause  with  6amarra,  who  was  proclaimed  Presi- 
<ient  of  Peru,  and  6rand  Marshal  of  that  re-  dent  by  the  patriots,  whilst  Castilla  was  ap- 
pQblic,  bom  in  Tarapac4  in  the  south  of  Peru,  pointed  Minister  of  War.  His  labors  as  such 
Angost  80,  1799 ;  died  in  his  native  prov-  were  enormous,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  reor- 
'^<-^  not  fiir  from  the  city  of  Arica,  May  ganize  the  whole  army  under  the  most  trying 
25, 1867.  He  was  of  mixed  race,  the  Indian  circumstances.  The  patriots,  together  with 
Uood  dominating  both  in  his  lineage  and  his  their  Chilian  allies,  had  to  retreat  before  Sant^ 
features  over  the  Spanish.  About  1810  he  Cruz,  who  had  been  joined  by  Orbegoso  and 
was  taken  by  an  elder  brother  to  Cliili,  Nieto's  forces,  till  the  victory  of  Ancach,  on 
»bere  he  received  some  littie  education,  and  the  20th  of  January,  1839,  made  Camarra,  Cas- 
&>mmenced   his   military    career,    when  still  tiUa,  and  Bulnes,  the  commanders  of  the  Chilian 
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forces,  masters  of  the  country.    The  Chilians  two  revolutions.    If  he  had  lived  he  woold 

went  homo ;  Castilla  was  made  a  major-general,  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  once  more  enterini^ 

and  sent  in  1841  to  the  south,  where  Yivanco  Lima  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  arroj,  for  his 

had  revolted.    He  quelled  the  revolution,  and  cause  was  popular,  his  energy  and  luck  prover- 

in  Novemher  of  the  same  year  he  was  second  hial,  and  his  name  an  army  in  itself.    He  was 

in  command  of  the  Peruvian  army  which  in-  hastening  to  the  important  town  of  Arica, 

vaded  Bolivia,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  dis-  which  was  ready,  like  a  ripe  fruit,  to  drop  into 

astrous  battle  of  Ingavi,  where  Gamarra  fell,  his  lap.    He  had  had  a  serious  fall  from  hia 

and  was  banished  to  an  interior  town.    After  horse  a  few  days  before ;  but,  riding  along  tl)<i 

peace  was  restored  between  the  two  republics,  old  roads  he  had  so  often  travelled  on  when 

and  a  struggle  for  power  had  been  going  on  for  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  he  never  thought  of 

some  time  between  Torico  and  San  Roman,  La  his  years,  but  with  youthfiil  enthusiasm  fancied 

Fuente  and  Yidal,  Yivanco,  in  1843,  became  he  had  still  the  strength  of  his  early  age.  Bat 

again  the  supreme  ruler  of  Peru,  but  made  after  haying  trotted  about  sixty  miles  in  ont 

such  bad  use  of  bis  power  that  Castilla,  with  day,  he  seemed  wearied ;  urging  his  compfoiioQs 

two  other  generals,  landed  in  the  department  to  push  on,  he,  with  three  a^utants,  hailed  to 

of  Moqnegua  in  the  south,  defeated  two  of  take  some  rest.    With  difficulty  he  dismounted 

Yivanco^s  commanders,  and  obtained  posses-  stretched  himself  out  on  some  rugs,  and  im- 

Bion  of  Cnzco.    He  waa  declared  general-in-  mediately  fell  asleep.  In  half  an  hour  be  awoke, 

chief  of  the  constitutional  army,  and  Nieto  presi-  sat  upright,  looked  tenderly  at  his  young  com- 

dent  of  a  junta  of  five.    The  latter  dying  very  panions   resting  on  each  side,   coughed,  and 

suddenly,   Castilla  became  civil  chief  of  his  instantly  expired. 

party.     Vivanco's  officers  and  men  deserted  CastiUa  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  eren 

him  or  were  defeated,  and  in  July,  1844,  Cas-  by  his  nolitical  opponents  and  enemies  inarm!*; 

tilla    routed    him    completely    at   Arequipa,  and  it  snould  be  recorded  to  their  honor  as  well 

marched  on  to  Lima,  and  restored  the  consti-  as  his,  that  they  no  sooner  heard  of  his  death, 

tutional  acting  President,  Menendez.  than  they  hastened  to  convey  his  body  with  the 

In  April  of  the  following  year  Castilla  was  greatest  honors  to  the  capital,  where  a  mono- 
elected  by  Congress  President  of  Peru,  and  ment  has  already  been  ordered  to  his  memory. 
was  the  first  who  held  out  for  the  whole  consti-  He  was  ambitious,  but  just ;  vain,  bnt  kind. 
tutional  term  of  six  years.  He  did  much  to  in-  resdly  desirous  of  doing  all  the  good  in  his 
crease  commerce,  raised  the  exports  of  guano  power ;  and,  though  he  sometimes  adopted  in- 
and  silver,  and  gave  to  the  republic  the  long-  judicious  measures,  no  man  was  ever  more 
desired  peace  which  was  only  momentarily  ready  to  correct  and  make  amends  for  his 
interrupted  by  a  local  outbreak  and  by  an  un-  errors  than  he.  He  never  abused  his  power, 
important  war  with  Bolivia.  In  1851  Castilla  and  did  more  for  the  material  and  moral  pr<x!- 
retired  into  private  life,  and  gave  his  place  up  ress  of  Peru  than  any  other  man  in  the  re 
to  General  Echenique,  who  had  been  electea.  public.  His  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Pern, 
But  in  two  short  years  the  latter^s  administration  at  a  time  when  no  other  ruler  of  a  state  in 
had  become  very  unpopular,  and  Castilla  com-  Europe  or  America  had  dared  to  do  such  & 
menced  a  revolution  at  Arequipa,  in  which  he  thing,  was  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  of  his  life. 
was  joined  by  Elias.  In  several  engagements  and  entitles  him  to  the  everlasting  gratitade 
Echenique  and  Yivanco — who  had  made  com-  of  the  freedmen  of  the  republic, 
mon  cause  with  him— were  beaten,  and  Castilla  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Tliere  are  at  pr«- 
entered  Lima  triumphantly  at  the  beginning  of  ent  in  Central  America  five  independent  re- 
1865  as  supreme  ruler  of  the  country.  In  this  publics :  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  HondnmN 
capacity  he  made  many  sweeping  reforms.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  desire  for  re 
After  having  first  abolished  the  capitation  tax  establishing  the  old  Central- American  Confed- 
on  Indians,  he  prohibited  skvery  entirely,  and  eration  has  still  many  friends  in  each  of  tli«J 
called  together  a  national  convention.  republics. 

After  his  reelection  in  1868  he  continued  1.    Guatemala..*  —  President    (1865-186i^\ 

to  labor  for  the  increase  in  morality  and  wealth  Yincente  Cerna.    American  minister  at  Guate 

of  his  people  at  home,   and  made  the  name  mala,  Fitz-Henry  Warren  (since  1866).    Area, 

of  the  republic  respected  abroad.    It  is  only  44,600  square  miles ;  population,  according  to 

necessary  to  point  out  the  resolute  and  hand-  the  census  of  1866,  1,180,000.    Population  of 

some  manner  in  which  he  openly  stood  up  for  the  capital,  Guatemala,  about  40,000.    The  rev- 

the   Dominican    Republic    struggling    against  enue,  in  1864,  was  1,147,809  dollars;  theei- 

Spanish  enslavement,  and  the  moral  support  penditures,  1,180,708  dollars.    The  public  debt 

he  gave  to  republican  Mexico  by  sending  a  m  1866,  amounted  to  2,461,978  dollars.   The 

minister  to  Juarez.    The  events  of  the  adroinis-  regular  army  consists  of  3,200  men. 

trations  of  San  Roman,  Pezet,  and  Prado  are  The  largest  part  of  the  commerce  of  Goate 

too  fresh,  and  the  part  which  Castilla  played  mala  is  carried  on  with  England  by  both  wavs. 

in  them  too  universally  known,  to  need  repeti-  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  though  this  latter  haJ 

tion.  His  hatred  of  Pezet's  truckling  to  Spanish    : — 

arrogance,  and  his  dislike  of  Prado's  wavering  ^  For  other  information.  •a^AmnrAL  CroLOP^uftrlse 

policy,  prompted  inm  to  take  part  m  the  last  and  186«. 
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grefidj  diminished  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  line  of  steamers  on  the 
coast  of  Central  America.  The  following  table 
wiU  show  the  whole  commercial  movement  of 
Go&temala  daring  the  last  ten  years : 


TIABSL 


Imports. 


1S57. 
155^!*. 
1859. 
1800. 
1S61. 
1S«52. 
1S63. 
1864. 
1S65. 

im. 


$1,186,517 
1,238,770 
1.620,000 
1,495,191 
1,020,076 
1,098,044 
1,727,042 
1,414,904 
1,649,628 
1,699,125 


Exports. 


$1,616,888 
2,024,500 
1,766,920 
1,870,681 
1,272,488 
1,586,900 
1,621,761 
1^818,516 
1,888,525 
1,680,841 


In  former  years  the  commerce  of  Guatemala 
was  mostly  carried  on  with  the  British  settle- 
ment of  Belize,  where  the  merchants  operated 
their  exchanges ;  but  lately  the  principal  houses 
of  Guatemala  have  established  direct  relations 
with  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  and  the 
luted  States,  so  that  the  importations  are  made 
directlr,  and  the  commercial  relations  of  Gua- 
temala  hare  extended  to  markets  with  which 
DO  interconrse  had  ever  existed,  snch,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Hanseatio  Towns,  Belgium,  and 
SoQth  America.  The  imports  from  the  nations 
with  which  Guatemala  entertains  continued  re- 
lations are  shown  in  the  following  table,  also 
for  the  last  ten  years : 


S 


1 


KM  |59fi,300 
l-.V  es.580 
K"*  1,0^72 

Wl'  61W17 
M-'  n«;895 
1^  I07,750j 
l!^  1,119,706 
1-^  1.139.7*4 
ly«  1,230,064 


1140,999 
246,050 
881,410 
895,951 
181,781 
20fi^8« 
181,068 
18&8S9 
89«^881 
230^531 


I 


156,105 
65,060 
79,408 
88,755 
60,158 
29,027 
45,618 
67,689 


$62,994 
108,049 
80,546 
69,798 
47,748 
28,548 
89,678 
118,968 


i 

* 

P 


114,240 
80,255 
12,660 

6,811 
18,207 

5,906 

1,065; 

1,8241 
18,803! 

8,1001 


♦12,817 

58,920 

21,264  $6,850 
60,248  16,983 
28,859  16,818 
54,914  6,440 
57,489  11,768 
A722|  8,198 
89,9591  81,580 
81,6471   9,406 


2.  San  Salvadob.*— President  (1866-1869), 
Francisco  Duellas.  Area,  7,500  square  miles. 
Popolation  about  600,000.  The  budget  of  1866 
estimates  the  re<5eipts  at  628,252  dollars;  and 
expenditures  at  524,329  dollars.  According 
to  a  report  made  to  Congress  in  the  spring 
of  1867,  the  actual  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures,  in  1866,  amounted  to  59,000  dol- 
lan^.  Imports  in  1865  were  yalued  at  2,180,641 
dollars;  and  exports  at  2,806,884  (the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  indigo,  sugar,  cotton, 
wffee,  etc).  In  1865  twenty-four  American 
(United  States)  steamers  entered  the  ports  of 
tbe  republic. 

3.  HoNDURAfl.* — ^President,  Jos6  Maria  Me- 
dina (February,  1866-February,  1870).  Area, 
83,000  square  miles.  Population  about  850,000 
inhabitants.  The  republic  is  divided  into  seven 
departments.  The  capital,  Oomayagua,  has 
»boat  18,000   inhabitants.     Minister  of  the 


United  States  at  Oomayagua,  R.  H.  Rousseau 
(appointed  in  1866).  Receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  200,000;  expenditures,  188,000; 
annual  surplus,  about  17,000  dollars.  Value 
of  imports  (mostly  from  Great  Britain),  about 
760,000;  exports,  825,000  dollars.  Chief  port, 
Omoa. 

4.  NicABAGUA.*— President  (1867-1871),  Fer- 
nando Guzman.  Area  (after  the  reannexation 
of  Greytown  and  the  Mosquito  Territory),  67,780 
square  miles.  Population  about  400,000.  Capi- 
tal, Managua,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

5.  Costa  Riga.*— President  (1866-1869),  Dr. 
Jos6  Maria  Castro.  Area,  about  21,440  square 
miles.  The  population,  in  1844,  amounted  to 
79,982;  in  1864,  to  120,471;  an  increase  of 
40,489.  The  capital,  San  Jos6,  has  about  80,000 
inhabitants. 

CHAMBERS,  Ezekiel  F.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Kent  County, 
Md.,  February  28,  1788;  died  in  Charlestown, 
Md.,  January  80,  1867.  He  graduated  from 
Washington  College,  Md.,  in  1805;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  in 
1808.  He  performed  some  military  service  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  subsequently  attained  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  of  militia.  In  1822 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  against  his 
will,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  legislation 
of  that  body,  and  in  1825  arranged  a  system 
for  the  more  effectual  recovery  of  slaves.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  Senator  in  Congress  from 
Maryland,  and  in  1882  reelected  to  the  same 
high  office.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Senate  as  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  the 
most  formidable  antagonists  in  that  body  which 
was  at  that  time  so  remarkable  for  its  eminent 
statesmen.  His  reputation  at  the  bar  was 
equally  high,  ranking  as  an  advocate  with  the 
very  first  men  of  the  Maryland  bar,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  surpassed  in  brilliancy  of 
talent.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Second  Judicial  District,  and  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  positions  he  held 
till  1857,  when  the  Maryland  judiciary  became 
elective.  Here,  too,  his  superior  abilities  were 
recognized  and  he  stood  high  among  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1860  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  the  State.  In  1852  President  Fillmore  of- 
fered him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  tb©  Navy, 
on  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Graham,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  compelled  -  him  to  decline 
the  honor.  In  1888  Yale  College  conferred  on 
him  ^e  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  in 
1852  he  received  the  same  honor  from  Delaware 
College. 

CHEMISTRY.  The  chemists,  ^  theoretical 
and  practical,  have  not  been  idle  during  the  year, 
but  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  their 
knowledge  in  all  directions.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  branch  of  applied  chemistry ; 
to  which  the  liberal  encouragement,  offered  by 
the  Paris  Exposition,  may  perhaps  have  con- 


*  for  other  infonnstloii.  tee  AairvAL  Ctolopjbdia  for  1865        *  For  other  inibrmstloiL  «m  Akkval  Cyclop ja>XA  for  1665 
t^Vm,  ^  and  1866. 
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tribnted.  The  laws  of  chemistry,  like  those  of  published  resnlts  and  especially  the  fonnuls 
astronomy,  are  now  so  well  understood  and  given  for  the  elements  and  compounds,  the 
generally  acoepted,  that  we  are  not  surprised  critic  observes  that  they  possess  no  advaotsge 
that  the  year  has  not  witnessed  the  promulgation  over  the  views  now  universally  received.  Tbej 
of  any  striking  original  theory,  which  would  re-  contain,  like  those  hitherto  in  use,  only  statics 
quire  a  'modification  of  prevalent  views  upon  and  no  dynamics;  and  although  we  are  assured 
the  subject.  No  addition  has  been  made  to  "that  they  express  by  symbols  tlie  exact  facts 
the  number  of  simple  elements;  but,  with  re-  of  chemistry, '*  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
gard  to  those  quite  recently  discovered  and  that  these  symbols  involve  an  almort  nn- 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities  (see  Indium,  limited  number  of  hypotheses  for  which  tb@% 
MAOKssinMAndTHALLitrM),  some  new  and  inter-  is  no  proof  whatever.  For  the  elements, 
esting  facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  Brodie  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ex- 
editor  would  again  acknowledge  his  indebted-  ist  three  groups,  expressible  by  the  symbols— 
ness  to  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science  and  x  y^  x+y^ 
Arts  (specially  to  the  valuable  memoranda  fnr-  All  elements  belonging  to  the  third  groop 
nished  to  that  publication  by  Professor  Wol-  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitrogen,  etc.)  are 
cott  Gibbs),  to  the  London  Ghemical  News^  regarded  as  compounds.  They  are  not  indeed 
(now  reprinted  in  this  country),  the  Philosophi-  supposed  to  contain  two  kinds  of  matter  at 
cal  Maaazine^  and  the  English  and  Continental  present  unknown  in  the  separate  state,  but  the 
scientinc  reviews.  (See  also,  Elsotbioitt  and  mach  less  admissible  hypothesis  is  made  that 
MsTALs).  they  consist  of  a  constituent  hitherto  unknown 

The  Ifew  Chemical  Calculus,    The  subject  in  tlie  isolated  state,  combined  with  hydrogen, 

of  a  new  chemical  calculus  was  widely  discussed  Snch  an  assumption,  the  critic  regards  as  so 

during  the  year  in  the  scientific  circles  and  directly  at  variance,  not  only  with  all  views 

journals,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  chem-  hitherto  received,  but  with  the  entire  range  of 

ists  of  Europe  taking  part  in  the  controversy,  known  facts,  that  it  requires  to  be  tested  with 

The  views  of  Professor  Kekul6,  published  in  all  possible  circumspection.    Had  the  anthor 

the  Chemical  Jfews,  are  quoted  by  the  Ameriean  of  the    "  Calculus  of   Chemical  Operations" 

Journal  of  Science,  as  clearly  stated  and  at  the  merely  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  formidie 

same  time  jjist.    They  are  in  substance  as  fol-  which  he  has  constructed  for  elements  and 

lows :  compounds  are  "  one  of  the  different  expres- 

The  author  begins  by  saying  that  the  qu^s-  sions"  which,  according  to  the  principle  of 
tion,  whether  atoms  exist  or  not,  has  but  little  prime  factors,  are  deducible  from  the  known 
significance  in  a  chemical  point  of  view ;  its  facts  connected  with  relations  of  volume,  every- 
discussion  belongs  rather  to  metaphysics.  In  body  would  have  agreed  with  him.  Bat  Sir 
chemistryit  is  only  necessary  to  decide  whether  Bei\jamin  Brodie  goes  further.  Among  otiier 
.the  assumption  of  atoms  is  an  hypothesis  things  he  suggests  the  theory  that  many  of  the 
adapted  to  the  explanation  of  chemical  phe-  substances  now  regarded  as  elements  contain 
nomena.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  hydrogen,  and  that  even  if  the  elements  which 
that,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  he  are  combined  with  hydrogen  in  those  corn- 
does  not  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  pounds  do  not  exist  in  a  free  state,  iu  our  earth, 
atoms,  taking  the  word  in  its  literal  significa-  they  may  possibly  exist  in  that  state  in  other 
tion  of  indivisible  particles  of  matter.  But,  as  parts  of  the  universe.  No  one,  continues 
a  chemist,  he  regards  the  assumption  of  atoms  Professor  Kukel6,  will  maintain  that  the 
not  only  as  advisable,  but  as  absolutely  neces-  bodies  which  we  now  call  elements  are  neces- 
sary in  chemistry.  Should  the  progress  of  sarily  and  absolutely  undecomposable.  Bat 
science  lead  to  a  t'heoiy  of  the  constitution  of  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  he  asserted  t^at  onr 
chemical  atoms,  important  as  such  a  knowledge  existing  elements  are  actually  of  compound  na- 
might  be  for  the  general  philosophy  of  matter,  ture,  the  establishment  of  such  a  proposition 
it  woald  make  but  little  alteration  in  chemis-  will  certfunly  require  more  than  the  simple  ob- 
try  itself.  The  chemical  atom  will  always  re-  servation  that  a  result  of  this  kind  may  possi- 
main  the  chemical  unit.  We  may,  in  fact,  bly  be  deduced  from  reasoning  founded  npon 
adopt  the  view  of  Dumas  and  of  Faraday,  hypothesis.  We  shall  at  least  require  proof 
^*  that  whethejr  matter  be  atomic  or  not,  this  that  such  an  assumption  is  calculated  to  lead 
much  is  certsdn,  that  granting  it  to  be  atomic,  to  useful  results,  and  that  it  presents  decided 
it  would  appear  as  it  now  does."  Professor  advantages  over  our  present  views.  If  it  be 
Kekul6  then  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  maintained  that  many  of  the  substances  now 

Saper  read  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  before  the  regarded  as  elementary  contain  a  sabstanco  at 
^oyal  Society,  entitled  ''The  calculus  of  present  unknown  in  the  free  state,  combined 
chemical  operations,  being  a  method  for  the  with  another  body — ^hydrogen,  for  example- 
investigation,  by  means  of  symbols,  of  the  laws  which  we  do  not  know  in  &at  state,  we  mar 
of  the  distribution  of  weight  in  chemical  certainly  require  the  assertion  to  be  proved  by 
change;  Part  1.  On  the  construction  of  chemi-  the  actual  separation  of  hydrogen  from  those 
cal  symbols."  It  was  the  publication  of  this  substances.  Until  that  is  done,  it  is  safe  to 
paper,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  general  stand  by  the  principle  announced  by  Dalton, 
discussion  of  the  subject.    With  regard  to  the  "  that  a  substance,  till  it  is  decomposed,  most 
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be  regarded,  acoording  to  the  just  logio  of 
chemistry,  as  an  eiementaiy  anbstanoe." 

IkUfmmfUion  of  Atomic  Weights,  —  Stas, 
the  celebrated  German  chemist,  has  recently 
pablished,  in  a  large  qoarto  volume  of  800 
pages  (lUnstrated  by  nmneroua  engrayings  of 
the  apparatus  used  by  him),  the  results  of 
experiments  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years,  to  determine  the  atomic 
weights  of  some  of  the  elements. 

To  the  preparation  of  his  materials  he  de- 
Toted  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  every 
stage  of  his  investigations  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  nicety.  His  results  agree  in  a  snr- 
pri^ng  manner  with  the  numbers  obtained  by 
Marignac  by  simple  methods,  and  also  with 
those  found  by  Stas  in  his  earlier  experiments 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  following  are  the 
average  nnmbers  for  the  atomic  weights  deter- 
mined bj  him  in  these  later  and  more  complete 
investigations : 


0=16. 

H=l. 

Silver 

=  107.980 
14.044 
79.952 
85.457 
126.850 
7.022 
89.187 
23.043 
16.000 

107.660 

Xitroeen 

14.009 

Bromine 

79.750 

Gilorioe 

35.868 

Iodine 

126.588 

Litbiam 

7.001 

PoUsaam 

Sodinm 

39.040 
22.980 

Oivgen  

15.060 

The  vessels  used  in  most  of  the  experiments 
were  made  from  a  special  glass,  composed  of 
the  following  mixture :  silica  77.0,  potash  7.7, 
soda  5.0,  lime  10.8=100.  Only  the  purest 
mftterials  were  used  for  this  gloss.  It  was 
found  to  resist  in  the  most  powerful  mariner 
the  action  of  concentrated  acids.  A  pound  of 
the  most  concentrated  nitric  add  being  evapo- 
rated from  a  f  ask  made  of  this  glass,  the  flask 
w&s  found  to  hanre  lost  only  a  milligramme  in 
weight.  Melting  nitre  caused  no  loss  of  weight. 
Tlie  water  employed  in  the  experiments  was 
freed  from  organic  substances  by  being  distilled 
with  manganate  of  potash.  The  condensing 
tobe  of  the  still  was  made  of  platinum. 

Mr.  Stas's  mode  of  preparing  pure  silver  may 
be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  his  attention  to  de- 
tail. His  silver  was  obtained  partly  by  the  re- 
doctioQ  of  chloride  of  silver  by  milk-sugar  and 
potash,  bat  more  advantageously  by  precipita- 
tion with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  For  this  pur- 
po<«  sHver  coin  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solation  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
resdne  fused  in  order  to  decompose  any 
mixtnre  of  platinum  salts,  then  dissolved  in 
ammoniacal  water,  and  mixed  with  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The 
reduction  td^es  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  more 
rapidly  when  heated  to  60**-76'*.  The  solution 
n^ast  be  so  dilute  that  it  does  not  contain 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  silver. 

The  precipitated  silver  is  washed  with  am- 
moniacal  water,  and  then  concentrated  ammo- 
lUA  is  poured  upon  it.    On  standing  in  the  air 


the  liquid  ought  not  to  become  blue ;  if  it  does, 
some  silver  is  dissolved.  As  much  as  six 
pounds  of  silver  were  worked  up  at  once.  In 
order  to  test  its  purity,  it  was  heated  on  a 
lime  support  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
where  it  fused  without  being  covered  with  any 
spots,  began  to  boil  with  evolution  of  a  bright 
blue  vapor  (a  greenish  vapor  indicates  the 
presence  of  copper),  and  flnaJly  distilled  with- 
out leaving  any  residue.  Distillation  is  re- 
garded by  the  author  as  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  pure  silver.  Large  burettes  were 
used  for  estimating  the  silver  solution,  and  were 
kept  in  a  reservoir  of  water  always  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  normal  solutions  were 
placed  in  a  perfectly  darkened  room,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  gas-lamp  with  a  yellow  screen. 
Determinations  of  silver  by  diffused  daylight, 
according  to  the  author,  never  give  accurate 
results.  The  estimation  was  effected  in  a  black 
box  provided  with  a  slide,  lighted  by  a  lamp 
whose  light  passed  first  through  a  round  flask 
filled  with  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of 
potash.  Ten  grammes  of  the  pure  silver 
were  dissolved  at  a  time  and  mixed  with 
normal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (con- 
taining 6.42  grammes),  and  the  excess  of  the 
silver  dissolved  determined  by  means  of  the 
normal  solution.  The  percentage  of  pure 
silver  was  found =99. 994— 100.00  per  cent, 
mean  99.997. 

The  Chemical  Constitution  <f  Fluorine  Com- 
pounds,— ^M.  Prat  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
Dution  to  chemical  science  in  his  researches  into 
the  chemical  constitution  of  fluorine  compounds, 
and  the  separation  of  the  fluorine.  He  started 
from  the  fact  that  the  fluorides  are  really  oxy- 
fluorides;  that  the  fluoride  of  calcium,  for 
example,  is  formed  of  two  equivalents  of  cal- 
cium, one  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  fluorine,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  true  equivalent  ot 
fluorine  is  29.5,  and  not  19.,  and  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  it^  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  treat  the 
fluoride  of  calcium  with  chlorate  of  potash,  or, 
what  is  better,  perchlorate  of  potash :  for  it  is 
only  with  this  last  salt  that  the  reaction  takes 
place.  Oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  a  gas  is  pro- 
duced which  silver  absorbs,  giving  rise  to  a 
fluoride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ammonia,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
nitric  acid,  and  which  is  altered  by  the  action 
of  light  more  rapidly  than  the  chloride  of  silver ; 
the  formula  of  the  real  fluoride  is  Ag  FL, 
whilst  that  of  the  soluble  fluoride  of  the 
chemists  is  Ag  Fl,  AgO.  Fluorine  is  obtained 
by  heating,  in  a  platinum  retort,  fluoride  of  lead 
of  the  chemists,  one  part,  either  with  nitre  five 
parts,  or  with  binoxide  of  manganese  two  parts. 
Oxygen  and  fluorine  are  disengaged ;  the  oxygen 
is  taken  upin  its  paasage  by  fragments  of  heated 
baryta.  Fluorine  thus  produced  is  nearly  col- 
orless, possessing  an  odor  like  chlorine,  very 
visibly  giving  off  fumes  in  the  air,  incom- 
bustible and  heavier  than  air;  it  dissolves 
indigo,  reddens  and  discolors  litmus-paper, 
disengages   fumes  in  contact  with  amrooniSy 
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decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, combines  with  hydrogen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  diffused  light,  and  eliminates  bro- 
mine and  iodine  from  their  compounds ;  it 
unites  with  boron,  silicium,  and  all  the  metals 
of  the  first  five  groups. 

The  Composition  of  Organic  Compounds. — 
Mitscherlich  {Fogg.  Annalen,  April,  1867)  de- 
scribes a  new  method  of  determining  the  com- 
position of  organic  compounds.  He  determines 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  an  organic  compound 
by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
when  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the 
sabstance,  or  that  which  has  been  added  to  it, 
while  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  chlorine 
to  make  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrogen 
is  obtained  by  weighing  the  latter^  and  the 
oxygen  is  found  from  the  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid  formed.  He  determines  carbon, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  nitro- 
gen by  a  single  analysis;  his  process  being 
to  Tolatilize  the  bodies  under  examination  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  and  then  burn  the  hydro- 
gen along  with  the  substances  Tolatilized  in  pure 
oxygen  in  a  special  apparatus.  The  water 
formed  is  removed,  and  the  other  products 
(with  the  exception  of  nitrogen,  which  is  de- 
termined by  volume)  are  collected  separately 
in  weighed  apparatus.  The  author  claims  for 
this  method  the  advantages  of  ease,  rapidity, 
and  freedom  from  the  sources  of  error  to  which 
other  methods  are  liable. 

Chemistry  and  Vegetation. — M.  Carey  Lea 
contributes  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
March,  18GT,  an  account  of  experiments  made 
by  him  to  determine  how  far  the  germination 
of  seeds  and  subsequent  vegetation  of  plants 
would  be  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  action 
of  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  bodies  in  solution 
in  the  water  with  which  the  seeds  were  moist- 
ened. The  experiments  were  made  by  tying 
pieces  of  very  thin  muslin  over  glass  vessels 
filled  so  full  that  the  muslin  dipped  into  the 
liquid.  Grains  of  wheat  were  placed  on  this 
muslin,  an  equal  number  ftwenty  perfect  grains) 
on  each.  The  capacity  or  each  glass  was  twelve 
and  a  half  ounces,  and  the  water  was  replaced 
as  fast  as  it  evaporated.  There  was  added,  re- 
spectively to  each,  as  follows : 

1.  1  drop  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  2  drops  nitric  acid. 

8.    8  drops  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  5  grains  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

5.  6  grains  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

6.  10  arops  of  rather  weak  liqaid  ammonia. 

7.  5  grains  bromide  of  ammonium. 

8.  A  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,   connected 

aboTC  the  surface  by  a  wire,  and  plunged  in 
plain  water. 

9.  Same,  acidulated  with  three  drops  of  hydro- 

chloric acid. 

10.  Plain  water  for  comparison. 

11.  5  grains  sulphite  of  soda. 

12.  5  grains  chlorate  of  potash. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  at  the 
end  of  seven  days,  when  the  experiments  were 
discontinued : 


Total  BmUU  at  th4  End  of  Q&oen,  Dajft, 


ErparimnU 

No.  •Mdl 

that  eer- 

mlnatadoot 

of  M. 

h«Ifflkt  of 

yranc 
planti. 

Total  amoant  of 
Tccotatioa. 

PropoftMiu 
■ninut«lTa|i'i- 
tioB,  taUof  t^ 
i&  plala  wttcru 

1 

18 

.8 

6.4 

16.8 

2 

14 

.2 

2.8 

8,7 

8 

8 

.8 

.9 

2.ti 

4 

16 

2. 

82. 

100. 

5 

14 

1.6 

21. 

65.fi 

6 

18 

1.5 

19.6 

60.9 

7 

11 

1.4 

15.4 

48.1 

8 

16 

1.8 

50.8 

65. 

9 

8 

.4 

8.2 

10. 

10 

16 

2. 

82. 

100. 

11 

12 

2. 

24. 

75. 

12 

18 

.6 

6.5 

30.3 

A  second  set  of  trials  was  made,  in  which  a 
number  of  other  substances  were  experimenttid 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  sulphuric  acid  wa? 
added  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  salphit^ 
of  soda  in  much  larger.  Oapacity  of  the  vessel 
as  before,  twelve  and  a  half  ounces. 

1.  Plain  water. 

2.  Cane-Bu^pu',  thirty  grains. 
8.  Gum,  thirty  grains. 

4.  Glycerine,  one  fluid  drachm. 

5.  Sulphuric  acid,  one  quarter  drop. 

6.  Citric  acid,  five  grains. 

7.  Sulphite  of  soda,  twenty  grains. 

8.  Permanganate  of  potash,  two  grains. 

9.  Nitrate  of  ammonia,  twenty  grains. 

At  the  end  of  thirteen  days,  during  which 
the  weather  was  very  cold  (December  10th  to 
December  28d),  the  following  was  the  condition 
of  affairs: 

Nos.  2  and  4  were  as  far  advanced  as  No.  1, 
but  no  further.  In  No.  8  fewer  seeds  germi- 
nated than  in  either  of  the  foregoing,  bat  the 
most  advanced  plants  were  fully  one-half  higher 
than  any  in  1,  2,  or  4.  Nos.  7  and  9  grev 
somewhat  in  advance  of  those  in  plain  water. 
but  not  very  much.  In  No.  6  a  large  number 
germinated  and  appeared  healthy,  bnt  they  did 
not  obtain  one-fourth  the  height  of  those  in 
No.  1,  and  they  formed  no  roots  at  alL  In  No. 
5  the  plants  were  more  advanced  than  in  the 
citric  acid,  and  had  healthy  roots  eztendinf 
down  into  the  liquid.  In  No.  8  the  results 
resembled  those  in  No.  6. 

Some  of  the  above  sets  of  seeds  were  allowed 
to  vegetate  a  month,  and  the  following  effects 
were  noted :  The  plants  which  grew  in  the  ves- 
sels containing  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  gaiQ* 
and  glycerine,  grew  as  fast  and  flourished  2l< 
well  as  those  in  plain  water,  bat  it  could  not 
be  said  that  they  presented  any  superiority  to 
those.  But  while  the  roots  of  the  plants  ia 
plain  water,  in  gum,  and  in  glycerine  reached  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel,  becoming  four  to 
five  inches  long,  those  in  the  cane-sugar  did  not 
exceed  one  inch  in  length,  just  dropping  below 
the  surface  of  the. water,  which  had  become 
lowered  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  thi.s 
although  tlie  plants  were  as  high  as  in  the  others 
just  mentioned,  viz. :  six  to  eight  inches,  and  as 
numerous  and  healthy  in  every  respect 

The  Proportion  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  IHfffr- 
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ent  Pfaft».— The  death  of  a  lady  upjon  one  of 
the  Loodon  nnder^roand  railwajs  in  Augast 
l&9t  led  toan  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  hy  a  coroner^s  inquest,  and  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  her  death  had  not  been  ac- 
celerated by  the  impurity  of  the  air  in  the 
tnimels  of  the  line.  Severed  distinffnished  chem- 
ists were  engaged  to  analyze  ^e  air  in  the 
tunnels  and  in  other  places,  in  order  to  afford 
the  jory  data  of  comparison.  Drs.  Bachhoffiier, 
Letheby,  and  Williams  presented  a  sworn  re- 
port of  their  researches  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  they  testify  as  follows: 

We  pr<M^eded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain 
samples  of  the  air  in  the  tunnels,  and  we  collected 
them  OQ  three  separate  occasions,  namely:  First, 
immediately  aifter  the  trains  had  ceased  running  at 
night ;  secondly,  just  before  they  commenced 
running  in  the  morning ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  after- 


noon between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the  period  of 
the  day  when  there  is  generally  the  largest  amount 
of  traffic. 

The  samples,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  taken 
at  different  places  in  each  tunnel,  and  at  different 
altitudes ;  some  near  the  crown  of  the  arch,  some 
near  the  ffround,  and  others  on  a  IcTel  with  the 
heads  of  the  passengers.  These  samples  were  ana- 
lyzed for  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  coal-gas,  and  oxygen. 

The'presenoe  of  sulphurous  acid  was  sought  for 
by  the  most  delicate  chemical  test  with  which  we 
are  acquainted^  namely,  its  action  upon  iodic  acid 
and  starch,  which  we  have  ascertainea  is  capable  of 
showing  the  presence  of  one  part  by  volume  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  100,000  parts  of  air,  but  we  could 
not  in  anv  case  discover  by  such  test  the  presence 
of  this  acia ;  from  which  we  conclude  that  its  volume 
was  less  than  the  above  in  the  tunnels.  The  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  by  volume  in  10,000  parts 
of  the  air  in  the  several  tunnels  and  stations  was  as 
follows : 


Tunnel  between  Bishop's  Road  and  Edgware 

Tunnel  between  Edgware  Road  and  Baker  J  o 
Street 1* 

Baker  Street  Station,  4  p.  m.  September  10th. , 

Tunnel  between  Baker  Street  and  Portland  ]  » 
Road i| 

Tunnel  between  Portland  Road  and  Gower  J  ^ 


Road,  2  A.  M.  September  8d. 

to  8  A.  M.  September  8d 

to  4  A.  M.  September  6th 

p.  M .  Septemher  7th 


Street 


1 


Gower  Street  Station,  4  p.  x.  September  7tD , 

Tunnel  between  Gower  Street  and  King's 
Court 


to  8  A.  X.  September  Sd. 
to  4  A.  X.  September  6th . 

p.  X.  Septemher  7th , 

to  8  A.  X.  September  8d . 
to  4  A.  X.  September  6th. 
p.  X.  Septemoer  7th. .... 


)i 


to  8  A.  X.  September  8d . 
to  4  A.  X.  September  6th. 
p.  X.  Septemoer  7th 


Max. 

Mln. 

4.1 
5.2 
5.4 

4.1 
4.8 
4.7 

•  ■ 

6.0 
4.5 

*    m 

4.6 
4.2 

6.0 
6.1 

•  • 

5.1 
4.5 

•  • 

5.4 
5.2 

■  • 

4.4 
4.8 

■  • 

•  • 

Mean. 

4.1 
4.8 
6.0 
6.7 
6.2 
5.1 
4.4 
6.9 
5.5 
5.1 
12.7 
6.7 
4.9 
4.6 
9.1 


The  amounts  of  carbo-hydrogen  (coal-gas)  and  of 
carbonic  oxide  present  were  so  small  as  to  be  barely 
(hscorerable  by  the  most  delicate  processes  of  analy- 
sis. Lastly,  we  ascertained  that  toe  amount  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  air  of  the  tunnels  and  stations  was  not  m 
tnj  case  deficient. 

These  results  prove  that  in  no  instance  was  the 
air  found  to  be  vitiated  to  any  material  extent, 
slthoogfa  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air  taken  in  the 
afternoon  was  less  pure  than  that  taken  at  nisht. 
The  researches  of  Regnault,  Bunsen,  and  otner 
eminent  chemists,  and  more  recently  those  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  show  that  what  may^  be  termed 
"model  or  normal  atmospheric  air''  in  cities  and 
large  towns  consists  in  every  10,000  parts  by  volume 

of   Oxygen 2,096 

Xitrogen 7,900 

Carbonic  acid. ., 4 


10,000 

Dr.  Letheby  also  fiubmitted  a  table,  giving 
the  amonnt  of  carboDic  add  per  10.000  of  air 
ID  different  places,  of  which  the  following  are 
iostances: 

1.  Cituiand  Town». 

London. from  2.8  to   4.8    Average  8.4 

Manchester "     4.9  to  15.0  "       5,4 

Munich 5.0 

Madrid "     8.0  to    8.0  "       5.2 

Paris "      8.6  to    5.1  "       4.9 

2.  PUtcnofPubUeSefort, 

Court  of  Chancery  (doors  closed) 19.8 

"         '(doors  open) 4.8 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris 25.0 

Theatres  (London) 76     to  82  Average  14.9 

(Manchester).10.2  to  27.8      "       14.8 
(Paris) 28     to  48         "       88.0 


i( 


8.  DweHUng-houaea  ly  Day, 

From 6.4  to  12.7  Average   7.8 

4.  DwdUng'hovMily  MgM, 

In  a  study  near  table 11.8 

"  "    ceiling 15.6 

Bedroom  at  ni^ht 28.0 

"  wmdow  open 8.0 

6.  DormUoriea, 

At  Saltpetriere *. . . .  80.0 

Another  at  ditto 58.0 

Workhouse  ward 125.0 

Lodging-house  in  City 100.0 

6.  Schools  hy  Day, 

Yarious  in  France 27     to  47  Average  86.0 

"        in  Germany... 20     to  56  "       89.2 

"       in  England....  9.7  to  81  "       21.5 

7.  Mills  and  Workshops, 

28.8  to  80.0  Average  29.1 

8.  Barracks  at  Night. 

11.9  to  14.2  Average  12.8 

9.  ConUsh  Mines, 

Average  of  good 8.0 

"       of  bad 19.09 

After  a  brief  consultation,  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  that  the  deceased  died  from  natural 
causes ;  thus  clearing  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
from  the  imputation  of  killing  its  passengers  by 
foul  air. 

Experiments  in  Crystallization, — Artificial 
apatite  and  Wagnerite  have  been  produced  hy 
Deville  and  Caron.  Lechartier  has.  succeeded 
in  preparing  a  group  of  minerals  isomorphous 
with  the  apatite  and  Wagnerite  group,  but  con- 
taining arsenic  instead  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
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was  done  by  fasing  the  argeniates  with  excess  satisfactory  results.    Many  photographs  of  cr^ 

of  chloride  of  the  same  base ;  the  arseniates  tallizations,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Gny,  were  of  grett 

dissolve,  forming  chlorarseniates^  which  crystd-  beaaty.    It  was  suggested  that  evidence  of  this 

lize  in  the  fosed  mass  when  it  begms  to  solidify,  kind  might  be  important  in  legal  inquiries,  as 

As  in  the  case  of  apatite  and  Wagnerite,  fluorine  forming  part  in  a  chain  of  proof, 
can  either  wholly  or  partially  replace  chlorine        Crystallized  Substances  from  the  Brain.—]^ 

without  any  alteration  in  the  general  form.  Liebig^s  Annalen^  vol.  Ixxxiv.,  p.  29,  is  given  an 

Fremy  has  described  (Oomptes  Rendus^  vol.  account  of  new  substances  obtained  from  an  al- 

Ixiii.,  p.  714)  a  general  method  of  obtaining,  in  coholic  extract  of  brain,  by  Liebrdch,  which  he 

the  form  of  crystals,  many  substances  which  osXi^protagon.    It  separates  in  microscopic  errs- 

are  usually  amorphoas.    It  consists  in  allowing  tals.    Liebreich  regards  it  as  a  primary  constitn- 

the  precipitations  and  decompositions  to  take  ent  of  the  brain,  and  widely  distributed  in  the 

place  very  slowly.    In  one  series  of  experi-  organism.    When  protagon  is  boiled  for  some 

ments,  the  substances  were  dissolved  in  solu-  time  with  baryta- water,  it  is  resolved  intogiT- 

tions  of  different  densities,  containing  gum,  cerine,  phosphoric  acid,  several  fatty  acids,  and 

sugar,  gelatine,  etc.,  and  these  separated  by  anewbasicsubstance,7i«t/Wn«,  which  fonns  with 

porous  substances,  or  by  unsized  papers,  which  bichloride  of  platinum  a  double  salt,  crystalllz- 

were  only  gradually  penetrated  by  the  liquids  ing  from  water  in  hexagonal  plates.    This  sah- 

and  thus  caused  slow  decomposition.    In  other  stance  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 

cases,  endosmose  was  resorted  to,  and  the  sola-  Baeyer,  who  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 

tions  were  separated  by  membranes.    Vessels  crude  neurine  is  a  mixture  of  two  bases,  whose ' 

of  wood  or  of  unbaked  porous  porcelain,  which  platinum  double  salts  have  respectively  the  for- 

allowed  the  substances  to  pass  through  very  mulsQ,  N0,H,401,  PtOl,  and  X^OiHwCl,  PtCl, 

slowly,  also  gave  excellent  results.    The  author  It  is  thought  that  choline  in  the  gall,  and  sinka- 

obtained  by  this  method,  and  in  very  beautiful  line,  which  is  at  present  found  in  white  rnns- 

forms,  the  sulphates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  tard,  are  identicu  with  neurine,  which  thus 

lead,  carbonates  of  barium  and  lead,  oxalate  of  appears  to  play  an  important  and  varied  part 

calcium,  borate  and  chromate  of  barium,  and  in  the  organic  kingdom, 
the  various  sulphides.    In  the  hope  of  obtain-        The  Specific  Gravity  of  Vapors  and  Gases.— 

ing  crystals  of  quartz,  solutions  of  alkaline  sili-  Bunsen  has  recently  determined  the  specific 

cates  in  porous  vessels  were  placed  in  dilute  gravity  of  some  vapors  and  gases  by  a  series 

acids,  and  also  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  of  elegant  experiments.    Six  trials  for  carbonie 

acids.    Silicates,  under  these  circumstances,  do  acid  gave  the  following  values : 

not  deposit  gelatinous  precipitates,  but  white  ist 1.525 

crystalline  masses  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  2d 1.525 

These  were  not  quartz,  however,  for  they  were  *^ ^*^^ 

soluble  in  alkalies,  and  contained  water  and  a        According  to  Regnault^s  classical  researches, 

small  quantity  of  soda,  which  seems  essential  the  specific  gravity  of  this  g&s  was  1.52901- 

to  their  composition.  The  crystals  from  silicate  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  water  was 

of  soda  contained  68  silica,  5  soda,  and  27  of  found  by  Bunsen,  in  two  experiments,  to  be: 

water  in  100  parts.    Neglecting  the  small  c[uan-  1st,  0.629 ;  2d,  0.622. 

tity  of  soda,  the  composition  corresponds  to  the  Aniline  Colors, — The  display  of  aniline  colors 
formula  SiOs+iHO.  The  author^s  experiments  has  been  pronounced  by  several  authorities  one 
furnish  an  elegant  confirmation  of  OhevreuPs  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  in  the  chemical 
view  of  the  formation  of  crystallized  oxalate  of  department  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  spe- 
calcium  in  the  cells  of  plants,  for  he  succeeded  cial  correspondent  of  the  Chemical  J^ews  spells 
in  obtaining  crystals  of  this  kind  when  he  al-  particularly  of  the  methylaniline  and  dimethyl- 
lowed  a  soluble  calcium  salt  to  act  through  a  aniline  violets  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
membrane  on  a  soluble  oxalate.— (PAi^.  Jfa^.,  "  Paris  violet"  They  are  produced  by  Dr. 
September.)  Ilofmann^s  method,  in  which  the  very  volatile 
At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Royal  Micro-  iodide  of  methyl  is  used  as  a  reducing  agent, 
scopioal  Society,  Dr.  Guy  read  a  paper  on  crys-  and  this  would  have  entailed  a  considerable 
tallizations  and  arborescent  forms  obtained  by  loss,  if  £800  worth  a  day  were  constantly 
subliming  minute  quantities  of  strychnine  and  risked,  that  being  the  value  of  the  quantity  ne- 
other  alkaloids  in  the  manner  originally  pro-  cessary  to  produce  the  one  hundred  and  ^ftr 
posed  by  Helwig.  Br.  Guy^s  process  is  to  place  kilogrammes  of  methylaniline  whioh  the  mann- 
the  matter  to  be  sublimed  at  the  bottom  of  a  factnrers,  MM.  Poirrier  and  Chappart,  send  to 
small,  flat,  porcelain  vessel,  such  as  a  crucible  market  every  day.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  re- 
cover. Over  this  he  puts  a  square  of  glass,  munerative  product,  they  have  substituted  a 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  round  cheaper  substance,  nitrate  of  methyl,  for  the 
hole  in  the  middle ;  and  over  the  hole  a  flat  iodide,  and  it  was  by  that  agent  that  they  were 
piece  of  glass.  A  moderate  heat  carefully  ap-  able  to  produce  their  first  ton  of  '^  Paris  violet " 
plied  by  a  spirit-lamp  sublimes  the  alkaloid,  at  their  chemical  works.  This  mode  of  fabri- 
and  it  is  condensed  on  the  flat  plate  of  glass,  cation  was,  however,  fraught  with  danger ;  and, 
and  ready  for  microscopic  examination.  Quan-  fortunately,  M.  Berthelot  was  able  to  point  one 
titles  such  as  the  10,000th  part  of  a  grain  give  a  process  less  dangerous  and  cheaper,  the  treat* 


4tb 1.529 

5th 1.528 

6th 1.629 
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ment  of  anDiDe  bj  alooholic  radicals.  To  obtain  to  be  cmnolene,  OjsHi^    Ojinene  boils  at  about 

tbemetbylaniliiie  yarietj  of  '^  Paris  violet,''  the  180^  C,  and  exhibits  the  ordinary  reactions  of 

nunu&ctorerB  place  in  contact,  In  a  closed  yes-  the  benzole  series.    When  heated  to  280^  0., 

gel,  Bt  a  Ugh  temperature,  and  under  pressure,  with  eighty  parts  of  saturated  solution  of  iodhy- 

aoiline  and  hydroohlorate  of  aniline ;  and  to  ob-  dric  add,  cymene  yields  hydruret  of  decylene, 

tain  dimethylaniline,  they  subject  to  the  same  OsoHn,  which  boils  between  165^  and  160^  0. 

OQoditioDS  methylaniBne  and  hydroohlorate  of  The  author  has  also  found  in  coal-tar  two  hy- 

aniline.  drurets  of  naphtaline,  OsoH,,,  and  OsoHja ;  a  hy- 

Thespecimens  exhibited  by  the  Fuchsine  com-  druret  of  acennphtene,  CmHi»  which  is  a  liquid 

p&oy  were  described  as  magnificent,  especially  boiling  at  260^  0.,  and  a  hydruret  of  antbra- 

their  spWe  of  radiating  crystals,  sharp  and  vo-  cene,  which  is  also  liquid,  and  boils  at  285<'  0. 

lominoos.  of  chlorhydrate  of  rosaniline,  along  Fluorene  is  the  name  given  by  the  author  to  a 

with  all  the  rosaniline  salts.    Their  principd  new  hydrocarbon,  which  separates  in  the  dis- 

riTal  in  that  articie  was  M.  Mtdler,  of  Basle,  tillation  of  the  heavy  oils.    It  is  a  white,  crys- 

who  eshibited  rosaniline  that  was  nearly  col-  talline  substance,  which  exhibits  a  magnificent 

oriesa.  violet  fluorescence,  and  possesses  a  sweetish  and 

Measra.  Ooblentz  Brothers  displayed  a  re-  irritating  odor.    It  fuses  at  118<^,  and  melts  at 

marlcaide  series  of  pore  and  crystallized  color-  806°,  and  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 

ing  matters  derived  from  coal-tar.      Among  The  solution  of  ^is  body  in  sulphuric  acid  is 

their  articles  was  an  enormous  block  of  nitro-  colorless,  but  the  least  trace  of  nitrous  acid  col- 

tolnol  admirably  orystallized,  of  a  pale-yellow  ors  it  green,  and  more  nitrous  acid  gives  a  vio- 

color,  and  nearly  free  from  nitrobenzol.    They  let  color.     Fluorene  gives  a  red  crystalline 

have  diacovered  a  very  cheap  process  of  trans-  compound  with  picric  acid. — (American  Journal 

forming  nitrobenzol  into  aniline,  and  nitrotoluol  of  Science,  N^ovember.) 
into  tohiidine.    They  take  cast-iron  turnings,        Chin- Cotton  and  other  Ih^lonve  OompoundB. 

roDghly  ground  to  powder,  and  cover  them  with  — ^At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 

alayerof  metallic  copper,  by  plungingthem  into  Mr.  Abel  presented  a  paper  on  the  stability  of 

a  solatioD  of  sulphate  of  copper.    These  gal-  gun-cotton,  in  which  is  given  the  fruit  of  the 

ranized  turnings  are  then  placed  along  with  latest  investigations  of  that  important  question, 

pearlj  an  equal  quantity  of  non-galvanized  turn-  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  conclu- 

iogs,  and  sarrounded  by  a  snflficient  quantity  of  sions : 

water.  Nitrobenzol,  or  nitrotoluol,  is  added,  1.  Gun-cotton,  produced  from  properly  puri- 
and  a  galvanic  action  takes  place  in  the  liquid,  fied  cotton,  according  to  the  directions  given 
Tbe  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  nitrogen  by  Yon  Lenk,  may  be  exposed  to  dif^sed  day- 
makes  the  nitrate  body  pass  into  the  state  of  light  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  closed  vessels 
aoiliae  or  tolui^o,  which  is  then  rectified  and  for  long  periods  without  undergoing  any 
rendered  pure.  By  treating  the  residues  with  change.  The  preservation  of  the  material  for 
solphoric  acid,  the  copper  is  dissolved,  and  can  three  years  under  those  conditions  has  been 
senre  for  another  operation.  perfect. 

M.  Eni^be,  of  Paris,  also  had  on  exhibition       2.  The  introduction  into  the  finished  gun- 

somo  very  fine  aniline  greens  and  reds  obtained  cotton  of  1  per  cent  of  sodio  carbonate  affords 

b?  carbohumio  add.     The  splendid  specimen  to  th*e  material  the  power  of  resisting  any 

of  dystailizedand  almost  white  rosaniline,  man-  serious  change,  even  when  exposed  to  such  ele- 

nfaonred  byH.  Jean  Rod,  attracted  much  at-  vated  temperatures  as  would  induce  some  decom- 

teatioD.    He  produces  daily  one  hundred  and  position  in  the  perfectly  pure  cellalose  products. 

seTenty-five  kilogrammes  of  muriate  of  rosani-  That  proportion  affords,  therefore,  security  to 

^ne,  aniline  blues,  violets,  and  greens.   He  man-  gun-cotton  against  any  destructive  effects  of  the 

iiftctarea,  with  the  same  substances,  hydrate  of  highest  temperatures  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be 

monopbenylic  rosaniline,  giving  a  reddish-violet  exposed,  even  under  very  exceptional  climatic 

^t;  bydrochlorate  of  ^phenylic  (blue  violet) ;  conditions.  The  only  influences  which  the  addi- 

and  hjdroehlorate  of  triphenylic  (blue  dye).  He  tion  of  that  amount  of  carbonate  to  gun-cotton 

also  exhibited  a  cup  of  five  hundred  grammes  might  exert  upon  its  explosive  properties  would 

(one  aod  one-eighth  pounds  avoirdupois)  of  cy-  consist   in    a   trifling   addition  .to  the   small 

aaide  or  quinoline  blue.    Th\s  he  calls  Parma  or  amount  of  smoke  attending  its  combustion,  and 

Alexandria  violet,  in  the  preparation  of  which  in  a  slight  retardation  of  its  explosion,  neither 

ethyl  replaces  phenyl.  of  which  could  be  regarded  as  results  detri- 

y^w  Products  of  Coal-Tar. — ^Berthelot  has  mental  to  the  probable  value  of  the  material. 
^Hoovered  in  ooal-tar  various  hydrocarbons,        8.  Water  acts  as  a  most  perfect  protection  to 

vhich  had  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  that  gun-cotton  (except  when  it  is  exposed  for  long 

u<lQid,  aa  well  as  several  wholly  new  substances  periods   to  sunlight),    even   under  extremely 

^  great  interest.    Of  the  former  class  the  an-  severe  conditions  of  exposure  to  heat.    An  at^ 

thor  mentions  styrolene,  OieH^,  first  in  order,  mosphere  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  suffices 

IS  ope  of  the  bodies  obtained  by  the  transfor-  to  protect  it  from  change  at  elevated  tempera- 

uation  of  acetylene.    The  existence  of  cymene.  tures,  and  wet  or  damp  gun-cotton  may  be  ex- 

QiHm.  in  coal-tar  had  been  observed  by  several  posed  for  long  periods  in  confined  spaces  to 

ebemista;  the  liquid  bc^ing  at  166°  0.,  proving  100°  0.  without  sustaining  any  change. 
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Actual  immersion  in  water  is  not  necessary  quescent  nor  hydroscopic  bnt^  being  made 
for  the  most  perfect  preservation  of  gan-cotton;  with  nitrate  instead  of  chlorate,  unless  mixed 
the  material,  if  only  damp  to  the  touch,  sus-  with  ordinary^npowder,  it  burns  slowly  and 
tains  not  the  smallest  change,  even  if  closely  without  explosion.  It  produces  the  best  ex- 
packed  in  large  quantities.  The  organic  im-  plosive  effects  when  mixed  with  Ave  parts  gon- 
purities  which  doubtless*  give  rise  to  the  very  powder. 

slight  development  of  acid  observed  when  gun-  Jfew  Process  for  Obtaining  Oxygen  or  CMo- 
cotton  is  closely  packed  in  the  dry  condition  rrne.— M.  liallet  has  recently  discovered  a  pro- 
appear  to  be  equally  protected  by  the  water ;  cess  for  obtaining  oxygen  or  chlorine,  founded 
for  damp  or  wet  gun-cotton  which  has  been  on  the  properties  of  protochloride  of  copper 
preserved  for  three  years  haa  not  exhibited  the  (OuGl.),  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
faintest  acidity.  If  the  proper  proportion  of  phere  and  becoming  oxychloride  (CaClCaO.i, 
sodic  carbonate  be  dissolved  in  the  water  with  which,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  4^)' 
which  the  gun-cotton  is  originally  saturated  for  0.,  gives  up  the  oxygen  and  again  becomes 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  in  this  non-explosive  protochloride.  The  process  is  capable  of  repe- 
form^  the  material  when  it  is  dried  for  conver-  tition  without  loss  any  number  of  time:)  with 
sion  mto  cartridges,  or  for  employment  in  other  the  same  protochloride.  The  latter,  to  prevent 
ways,  will  contain  the  alkaline  matter  required  igneous  fusion,  is  mixed  with  some  inert  sab- 
for  its  safe  storage  and  use  in  the  dry  condition  stance,  such  as  sand ;  and  on  the  large  scale  the 
of  all  climates.  retorts  should  be  capable  of  rotation,  for  the 
Wilhelm  and  Ernst  Fehleisen  have  recently  purpose,  during  the  separation  and  reabsorptioa 
found  an  explosive  compound  which  they  call  of  the  oxygen  (which  may  be  effected  in  the 
haloxylin.  It  cleaves  rather  than  blows  into  same  vessel),  of  equalizing  the  temperatare, 
atoms — an  important  quality,  especially  when  and  keeping  the  materials  well  mixed.  On  the 
it  is  employed  in  coal-mines.  It  does  not  ignite  small  scale,  the  process  may  be  carried  on  in 
spontaneously,  nor  is  it  set  on  fire  by  friction  a  glass  retort,  from  which  the  protochloride  ia 
or  percussion.  Its  combustion  gives  rise  to  no  removed  when  oxygen  is  to  be  reabsorbed, 
opaqae  or  suffocating  gases,  which  makes  it  Heabsorption  takes  place  rapidly  with  a  snitable 
very  valuable  in  operations  of  tunnelling.  It  current  of  air,  especially  if  the  materials  are 
has  one  disadvantage :  weight  for  weight  it  is  slightly  moistened.  The  same  raateriahi  and 
twice  as  bulky  as  gunpowder ;  but  this  is  in  apparatus  may  be  used  in  obtaining  chlorine. 
a  great  measure  compensated  for  by  the  fact  For  this  purpose  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
that  it  is  one-half  more  powerful.  Haloxylin  is  the  perchloride  after  it  has  absorbed  oxjgeo. 
foi*med  by  thoroughly  mixing  nine  parts,  by  The  gaseous  chlorine  disengaged  in  soda-worlcs 
weight,  sawdust,  obtained  from  a  light  and  may  be  used  on  the  large  scale.  Bichloride 
non-resinous  wood,  or  wood  from  which  the  of  copper  is  formed,  and  from  that  the  chloriDe 
resin  has  been  extracted,  from  three  to  five  is  obtained. 

parts  charcoal,  and  forty-five  parts  saltpetre :  Oxygen  is  also  now  obtained  very  eoonomi- 
and,  if  required  to  be  quick,  one  part  ferrooy-  cally  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
anide  of  potassium — the  mixture  being  moist-  effected  by  means  of  heat  and  an  apparatus  d^ 
ened  with  one  quart  of  water  to  every  hundred  vised  for  the  purpose.  The  acid  is  decomposed 
weight.  It  is  granulated  by  stamping  or  brush-  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  add,  and  the  latter 
ing,  and  the  grains  may  be  polished  in  the  ordi-  is  removed  by  liquefaction  produced  by  pres- 
nary  way ;  this,  however,  merely  improves  the  sure.  The  sidphurio  acid  employed  is  not 
appearance  of  the  compound,  without  increasing  wasted,  it  is  mere^  the  vehicle  for  obtaining 
ite  explosive  power.  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  may,  there- 
Experiments  made  on  the  effects  produced  fore,  be  employed  over  and  over  again,  the 
by  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  on  glue  have  led  sulphurous  acid,  after  each  operation,  beio^ 
to  tiie  discovery  of  a  new  and  extremely  cheap  changed  back  to  sulphuric  acid  in  the  nsuil 
explosive  compound,  which  may  be  employed  way.  A  kilogramme' of  sulphuric  acid  at  60' 
with  advantage  in  conjunction  with  ordinary  affords  a  cubic  metre  of  oxygen. — (/nteUeetual 
gunpowder.  The  compound  may  be  obtained  by  Ohservevy  April.) 

two  methods.    One  is  to  wash  two  parts  glue        The  Oyanides, — ^Professor  A.  W.  Hofinann 

with  cold  water,  then  heat  the  glue  moderately  has  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 

with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate,  Science    a   memoir  of  a   class  of  cyanides 

again  mix  with  water,  free  from  acid  by  car-  isomeric  with  the  so-called  nitriles  but  pos- 

bonate  of  baryta,  not  in  excess ;  again  evapo-  sessing  very   different  properties.     When  an 

rate  to  dryness,  mix  with  one  pMi;  sulphur,  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylamine  and  chloro- 

then   with    water,   and   then  with   six   parts  form  is  gradually  poured  into  a  retort  contain- 

nitrate  of  potash.    The  other  method  is  to  melt  ing  caustic  potash  a  violent  reaction  ensnes, 

the  glue  in  warm  water,  and  add  to  it  half  the  and  among  the  products  of  the  distillation 

nitrate  of  potash,  and  then  the  sulphur,  after  cyanide  of  ethyl  is  formed  as  a  liquid  posses*- 

which  the  mixture  is  heated  until  it  assumes  a  ing  an    intolerably    penetrating    odor.     The 

uniform  appearance,   when    the  rest    of  the  author  had  not  carefully  studied  this  body,  hot 

nitrate  is    added.      The  compound    obtained  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  cyanide  of 

by  either  of  these  methods  is  neither   deli-  amyl,  which  is  formed  by  a  similar  reaction. 
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The  latter  is  a  colorless  Hqnid,  smelliog  of  amjl  action  of  the  snlpbites  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and 
and  of  cyanhydrio  acid.    Its  vapor  impresses  of  soda,  hyposolphtte  of  magnesia,  and  grann- 
the  toDgoe  with  an  insnpportdble  bitterness,  lated  smphite.    These  substances  were  found 
and  causes,  with  ojanhToric  acid,  a  sense  of  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  sulphurous  acid, 
suffocation  in  the  thros^.    It  boils  at  187°  0.,  with  the  advantage  that  their  action  was  more 
and  is  slightly  attacked  by  alkalies,  but  acids  uniform  and  certain  and  constant.    In  experi- 
transform  it  into  formic  acid  and  amyiamine.  menting  on  animals  and  himself,  he  found  that 
Traosient  intermediate  products  are  formed  in  large  doses  could  be  taken  without  risk.    On 
the  reaction.    Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  as  killing  animals  treated    with    sulphites,   and 
is  well  known,  readily  converts  the  salts  of  others  not  so  treated,  he  found  that  the  former 
ammonia,   the   fatty  acids,  into  the    corre-  were  most  slow  to  decompose,  and,  indeed,  re- 
sponding nitriles.     It  was,  therefore,  natural  mained    quite   fresh    when  the  others    were 
to  sappose  that  the  cyanides  might  be  formed  putrescent  and  offensive.    Another  series  of 
by  a  amilar  reaction ;  so  that,  for  example,  experiments  showed  that  in  one  class  the  ad- 
formate  of  amyiamine  would  yield  cyanide  of«  ministration  of  the  sulphites  was  sufficient  to 
amy).    Dr.  Hofmann  found,  however,  that  the  effect  a  more  or  less  rapid  cure  in  cases  where 
actioD  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  cases  did  blood-poisoning  was  present,  as  in  fevers.    The 
not  yield  the  results  expected.     On  the  other  author  did  not  attribute  this  to  any  curative 
hand,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  power  in  the  sulphites,  but  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  preparation  of  the  nitriles  by  the  ac-  they  arrested  decomposition,  and  by  so  doing 
tion  of  saiphomethylate  of  potassium  upon  allowed  the  animal  to  recover  by  the  recupera- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  raw  nitrile  obtained  tive  power  existing  in  its  own  constitution, 
lias  a  most  offensive  odor,  while  the  nitriles  He  thought  his  observations  conclusive  as  to 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  excellent  influence  of  the  sulphites  on  the 
salts  of  ammonia  have  a  very  agreeable  aro-  septic  diseases,  and  remarked  that  it  was  for 
matic  smell.    He  considers  it  probable  that  the  purpose  of  thus  beneflting  others  that  he 
there  exists  a  corresponding  isomeric  series  of  had  brought  his  researches  under  the  attention 
sulpho-cyanide8.~(^fiieri»m  Journal  of  Science^  of  the  scientific  world. 

November.)  Adamantine  Anthracite  Carbon, — ^In  the 
Antiteptic  Properties  of  the  Sulphites, — A  name  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Douhet,  Dumas  re- 
new process  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  by  cently  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
mean<^  of  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  calcium.  Sciences  some  nodules  of  mineral  carbon,  re- 
has  been  brought  out  in  England.  The  anti-  markable  for  their  hardness.  They  were  found 
septic  properties  of  the  sulphite  of  calcium  by  Douhet  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant,  who 
hare  long  been  known  to  chemists,  but  it  re-  supposed  them  to  have  come  fVom  Brazil, 
mained  to  present  the  article  in  its  advanta-  These  nodules  consisted  of  singularly  concen- 
ceous  form  of  the  more  soluble  bisulphite,  trie  layers,  susceptible  of  a  fine  lustre  when  pol- 
It  is  easily  obtained  fk-ee  from  sulphate,  and  if  ished  on  the  lapidary's  wheel,  having  a  density 
any  sulphate  should  afterward  be  formed  by  of  1.66,  and  yielding  the  following  results  upon 
oxidation,  no  unpleasant  taste  would  be  noticed  analysis :  carbon,  97.6 ;  hydrogen,  0.5 ;  oxy- 
bj  the  consumer ;  in  which  respect  the  article  gen,  1.5 ;  ash,  0.5  =  100 — which  is  the  compo- 
is  superior  to  sulphite  of  sodium.  The  low  sition  of  anthracite.  The  nodules  may  be  still 
eqnivalent  of  calcium  is  also  in  its  favor.  The  further  described  as  globular,  mammillated, 
ordinary  preservative  solution  is  made  as  fol-  and  occasionally  possessing  a  perfect  cleavage ; 
lows :  Dissolve  about  a  pint  of  common  salt  in  though  fragile  and  brittle,  they  will  scratch  all 
foor  gallons  of  clear  cold  water,  add  half  a  the  hardest  gems,  including  the  diamond, 
gallon  of  the  bisulphite  and  mix  well ;  if  the  though  common  anthracite  will  not  scratch 
meat,  etc.,  to  be  treated  is  required  to  be  pre-  even  glass.  When  facets  are  cut  upon  it,  this 
served  for  a  very  long  time,  a  little  solution  of  singular  mineral  reflects  and  disperses  light 
gelatine  or  white  of  egg  may  be  added  with  ad-  with  the  white  lustre  characteristic  of  the  dia- 
vaotage.  All  kinds  of  meat  may  be  kept  per-  mond.  The  mineral  being  opaque,  cannot  de- 
fectlr  sweet  by  simply  soaking  the  joints  in  this  compose  light.  These  properties  of  hardness 
!K)lntion  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  hanging  them  and  lustre  contrast  strangely  with  the  feeble 
Qp.  vetting  them  again  with  the  solution  once  density,  anthracite  appearance,  and  composi- 
a  day.    It  is  said  that  beef  and  mutton  treated  tion  of  this  substance. 

by  this  process  keep  good  for  twelve  days,  with  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Academy, 

the  temperature  varying  between  80**  and  100  Dumas  read  a  note  from  Mene,  calling  atten- 

F.,  the  original  odor  and  flavor  remfuningTmim-  tion  to  some  specimens  of  carbon  presenting  a 

paired  at  the  end  of  that  time.    In  twenty-  similar  appearance,  which  he  had  obtained  ar- 

>ii  honrs  portions  of  the  same  animal  matter,  tificially  by  heating  in  the  muffle  of  a  cupel 

QQprepared,  were  absolutely  putrid.  furnace  for  a  long  time  the  anthracite  coal  of 

Upon  the  general  question  of  the  antiseptic  Oreuzot.    It  thus  acquired  a  metallic  lustre, 

properties  of  the  sulphites,  an  interesting  paper  steel-gray  color,  and  scratched  glass  and  steel 

by  Dr.  PoUi  was  read  to  the  British  Associa-  with  the  cry  of  the  diamond ;  its  density  was 

tion,  at   its  annual  meeting  in    1867.      The  1.637 ;  and  its  composition,  carbon,  96.8,  vol- 

doctor  had  more  particularly  investigated  the  atile  matter,  1.0,  ash,  2.2  =100.    Mene  also 
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stated  l^at  the  coke  produced  from  a  niiztnre  tre.  Heated  in  the  air  it  does  not  bum,  bati^ 
of  the  Creuzot  anthracite  with  the  Etienne  bi-  blued  like  steel.  In  chlorine  it  bums,  forming 
tuminons  contained  a  multitude  of  brilliant  aluminio  and  boric  chlorides.  It  is  slowly  sol- 
points  which  readily  scratch  glass,  uble  in  hot   concentrated  chlorohydric  acid 

Kew  Applications  of  BistUphide  of  Carbon,  and  in  a  hot  solution  of  sodio  hydrate,  evolving 

— ^The  latest  application  of  bisulphide  of  car-  hydrogen.    In  very  strong  nitric  acid  it  dis- 

bon  to  manufacturing  purposes  is  that  of  tak-  solves   readily.    The    addition   of  ammoDisc 

ing  Qp  the  vast  quantity  of  oil  remaining  in  carbonate  to  this  solution  precipitates  a  basic 

olives  after  they  are  pressed ;  and  also  saving  aluminio  borate.    In  the  analysis  the  boric 

the  soap  which,  having  been  used  in  the  silk-  acid  was  expelled  from  this    precipitate  b; 

factories,  has  formerly  been  allowed  to  pass  off  flao-hydric  acid,  and  then  the  fluorine  by  sqI- 

into  the  rivers.    In  France,  the  annual  waste  phuric  acid.    Two  analyses  gave  54.02  and 

^-om  these  two  causes  is  enormous.    The  bi-  54.91  respectively  of  aluminum,  oorrespondiof 

sulphide  of  carbon  is  now  allowed  to  flow  to  the  formula  AlB,. 

through  the  olives,  after  the  pressure  has  ex-  •  Pure  Hydrate  of  Sodium. — ^The  new  method 
tracted  all  that  can  be  obtained  in  that  way,  of  preparing  hjdrate  of  sodium  from  metallic 
and  then  into  a  still,  where  it  is  distilled  off,  sodium  insures  the  production  of  an  article  al- 
and thence  passes  to  a  new  quantity  of  olives,  most  commercially  pure.  Sodium  as  prepared 
the  process  being  continuous  and  so  perfect  for  the  market  is  cast  in  moulds  which  are 
that  the  offensive  smell  of  the  bisulphide  is  not  well  smeared  with  oil,  which  coats  the  meul 
to  be  perceived  in  the  establishment.  The  olives,  and  prevents  it  oxidizing;  but  the  sodium  lioic 
thus  deprived  of  their  last  portion  of  oil,  are  which  the  hydrate  is  made  is  cast  in  bright 
improved  for  purposes  of  manure.  Applied  to  dean  moulds.  When  removed  it  is  well  robbed 
a  saving  of  the  soap  refuse  of  the  silk  factories,  with  a  clean  linen  doth,  in  which  it  is  encased 
in  a  similar  way,  several  thousand  tons  of  val-  to  prevent  contamination  from  the  atmosphere, 
uable  material  will  be  saved  annually.  The  bars  of  sodium  are  cut  into  lumps  about 
Previous  to  this  ingenious  and  useful  appli-  one  inch  square.  One  of  these  lumps  is  throvo 
cation  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  had  been  into  a  perfectly  dean  silver  dish,  which  float? 
used  to  supersede  the  ordinary  tedious  and  on  a  stream  of  cold  water.  A  few  drops  of 
wastefal  mode  of  obtaining  the  odoriferous  distilled  water  are  poured  on  the  sodiam,  and 
principles  of  flowers,  as  follows :  A  flask  con-  the  vessel  is  well  agitated  by  band,  which  pre- 
taining  the  petals  of  flowers  recently  gathered  vents  explosions.  "When  the  first  lump  is  dis- 
having  been  filled  up  with  the  fluid,  is  corked  and  solved,  another  piece  is  thrown  in,  additional 
shaken,  and  left  to  rest  six  hours,  after  which  drops  of  water  are  added,  and  the  vessel  kept 
the  bisulphide  is  decanted  into  a  flask  contain-  constantly  agitated,  and  so  on  throughout  tbe 
ing  the  petals  of  similar  flowers.  This  second  operation.  After  a  deposit  of  soda  forms  at 
flask  is  corked,  agitated,  and  left  to  rest  as  be-  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides  of  the  vesseL 
fore.  The  operation  is  repeated  on  a  third  and  and  the  liquid  becomes  completely  saturated. 
fourth  flask  of  petals,  after  which  the  bisul-  the  tendency  to  explosions  seems  mach  r^ 
phide  may  bo  evaporated  by  mere  exposure  to  duced.  If  the  dish  remains  quiet,  great 
the  air,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  amount  of  heat  is  generated,  and  the  fu^in; 
Or  it  may  be  mixed  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  sodium  bursts  out  like  a  tiny  volcano,  scatter- 
then  shaken  several  times  a  day  for  three  ing  globules  of  flre — i.  «.,  burning  sodiam-«}l 
or  four  days,  and  afterward  placed  in  an  around ;  but  if  the  vessel  is  kept  in  constant 
open  vessel  and  exposed  to  the  air.  If  motion,  a  fi*esh  surface  of  cold  water  is  brongbt 
the  mixture  is  considerable  in  quantity,  it  into  contact  with  the  fusing  sodium,  its  tern- 
should  be  distilled  at  the  lowest  sufficient  perature  is  reduced,  and  explosions  are  almost 
temperature  in  a  water-bath.  Were  the  tem-  prevented.  The  milky  liquid  thus  prepared  i* 
perature  allowed  to  become  too  high,  some  of  now  filtered,  and  then  fased  in  a  ralver  crucible, 
the  bisulphide  would  be  lost,  and  some  of  the  over  a  gas  furnace,  to  a  dull-red  heat,  or  until  all 
aromatic  matter  destroyed.  Equal  parts  by  moisture  is  driven  off  and  the  liquid  become 
weight  of  petals  and  bisulphide  are  very  suita-  perfectly  transparent.  The  crucible  is  cAre- 
ble  proportions.  fully  covered  up,  and  the  contents  allowed  to 

Graphitoidal  Boron  (so  called). — At  the  cool ;  but  as  the  hydrate  of  sodium  is  verv  de- 
January  meeting  of  the  French  Academy,  Prof,  liquescent,  absorbing  moisture  even  when  too 
Deville  reported  the  fact  that,  in  connection  hot  to  be  handled  with  impunity,  it  is  removed 
with  Wohler,  he  had  recently  ascertained  that  from  the  crucible  whilst  warm/quickly  broken 
the  variety  of  boron  called  graphitoidal  origi-  into  Inmps,  and  placed  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
nally  described  by  them  was  not  pure  boron.  The  operation  is  at  the  best  a  slow  and  tedloas 
but  a  definite  compound  of  boron  with  alumi-  one,  accompanied  with  an  unpleasant  sm^H 
num.  It  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  crys-  and  some  annoyance,  as,  with  the  utmost  care, 
tallized  boron  by  means  of  aluminum,  espe-  explosions  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  A 
cially  when  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  steady  workman  will  dissolve  up,  working  with 
high.  This  aluminio  boride  crystallizes  in  fine  one  dish,  about  1^  lbs.  of  sodium  per  dav,  bnt 
hexagonal  plates  of  the  color  of  pale  copper,  is  he  could  be  trained  to  take  charge  of  ttro 
perfectly  opaque,  and  possesses  a  metallic  lus-  dishes. — {Ohemieal  News.) 
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Adulhradcns  in  Coffee. — Professor  John  0.  The  Ahazga  Poison. — ^Dr.  ThomaB  R,  Fraser 
Draper,  of  New  York,  has  contrived  an  appara-  has  subjected  to  a  chemical  examination  the 
tns  to  detect  odaltcrations  in  coffee.   Itisatnhe  celebrated  akazga  poison,  the  administration 
one  inch  in  diameter  and  ei^ht  inches  longr,  of  which  is  the  ordeal  for  the  detection  of 
terminating  below  in    a   narrow    tube    one  crimes  and  witchcraft  adopted  by  some  of  the 
qaarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  tribes  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  alluded  to 
long;  the  lower  small  opening  is  closed  by  in  the  writings  of  M.  du  Chaillu  and  Win  wood 
means  of  a  cork  to  a  certain  point,  from  which  Reade.  The  akazga  is  a  tree  the  bark  and  leaves 
it  is  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  of  which  yield  the  drug.    By  boiling  the  pow- 
When  the  tabe  is  to  be  used,  it  is  closed  below  dered  bark  with  alcohol  of  85.  per  cent,  and 
and  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  distilling  and  evaporating  the  tincture,  a  brown 
extremity  with  cold  water  (previously  boiled  shining  extract  is  obtained,  weighing  from  12 
to  expel  the  air).    A  cubic  centimetre  of  the  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  bark  employed.    It  has  a 
sample  of  ground  coffee,  under  examination,  is  bitter  non-persistent  taste,  and  when  treated 
then  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  water.    If  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  a 
it  is  good  coffee  and  a  pure  article,  it  floats  on  brownish-yellow  color,  which  is  not  materially 
the  surface  for  a  considerable  period,  and  if  affected  by  heat  nor  by  solution  of  protochlo- 
freshly  roasted  and  ground  will  often  remain  ride  of  tin.    This  extract  is  treated  with  a  very 
for  days  suspended,  if  the  tube  is  kept  free  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid  which  removes 
from  a^fation.    In  the  mjgority  of  instances  77  per  cent.,  and  is  filtered.   The  clear  yellow- 
the  coffee  falls  in  a  few  hours^  and  imparts  to  ish-brown  acid  solution  is  shaken  with  succes- 
the  water  in  the  large  tube  a  delicate  amber  sive  portions  of  ether  so  long  as  any  color  is 
tint  and  a  fuint  coffee-like  odor ;  each  particle  removed;    and   by   this  means  also  a  small 
as  it  rests  in  the  small  tube  retaining  its  out-  quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil  is  separated  from 
line^  individuality  and  color,  and  the  increase  it.    After  decantation,  a  solution  of  carbonate 
in  bulk  of  the  whole  being  about  one-half  a  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  liquor,  so  long  as  it 
cubic  centimetre.    If  the  article  is  chicory,  it  causes  a  nearly  colorless,  flocculent  precipitate. 
sinks  instantly,  nearly  the  whole   mass  turn-  It  is  again  shaken  with  ether,  which  is  decanted, 
Ming  into  the  small  tube,  in  a  minute,  and  in  its  and  agitated  with  three  successive  portions  of 
Mpid  passage  through  the  water  imparts  to  it  distilled  water,  and  finally  received  in  a  bottle 
a  <ltfep-brown  color  and  an  odor  like  that  of  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
liqanrice.  The  tint  of  the  particles  is  at  the  same  and  shaken  with  it.    The  tartaric  solution  is 
time  altered  greatly;    the  bulk  increases   to  afterward  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat — to  free  it 
Dearly  two  and  a  half  cubic  centimetres;  and  completely    from    ether — ^filtered,    and    again 
the  particles,  losing  their  individuality,  seem  to  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  by  means 
la-e  together  and  form  a  mass  almost  without  of  which  a  bulky,  colorless,  and  flocculent  pre- 
iaitrstices.    In  testing  mixtures  of  chicory  and  cipitate  is  obtained.     This  is  collected  in  a 
ctjffee  in  different  proportions  it  is  found  that  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  by  exposure  to  a  gen- 
the  first  sinks  rapidly,  while  the  latter  remains  tie  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  then  by  the  ac- 
s'j^pcnded  for  some  time,  though  a  small  por-  tion  ,of  sulphuric   acid  in  vacuo.      By    this 
tion  may  be  carried  down  by  the  chicory  in  its  means  a  colorless,  amorphous  substance  is  ob- 
Md'len  subsidence.    Presently  the  coffee  sinks  tained,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
al^ ;  and  by  noticing  the  proportion  of  com-  akazga  poison,  and  which  possesses  the  general 
pa(  t  and  of  loose  sediment  in  the  small  tube,  properties  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid.    About  ten 
and  the  position  of  the  line  of  meeting  of  the  grains  may  be  separated  from  500  grains  of  the 
dark  and  light-colored  solutions,  an  indication  powered  stem-bark,   or  2  per  cent.      When 
can  be  obtauied  of  the  proportion  of  the  chicory  heated  the  substance  becomes  yellow,  then  melts, 
to  the  coffee,  whicli  coincides  very  nearly  with  and  gives  off  fumes  of  a  pungent,  disagreeable 
thai  employed  in  making  the  mixture.    The  odor,  and  finally  becomes  charred,  but  leaves 
tint  of  the  fluid  in  tJie  largo  tube  and  the  in-  almost  no  residue  if  the  heat  be  continued  for 
crease  in  the  bulk  of  the  solid  matter  are  also  a  sufficient  time.   Its  solutions  have  an  alkaline 
of  use  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate.    Old  reaction,  and  neutralize  acids;   and  the  salts 
cofft;e-gronnd£«,  wheat,  etc.,  also  subside  rapidly  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  very 
with  the  chicory,  and  collect  in  the  small  tube,  bitter,  non-persistent  taste.    Concentrated  ni- 
Ifpeas  or  beans  are  present,  they  maybe  easily  trie,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids  change 
u>tin^ai3hed  nnder  microscopic  examination,  its  color  to  brown,  but  these  in  a  diluted  state, 
It  t!ie  peculiarities  of  the  starch- cells  of  each ;  as  well  as  many  of  the  organic  acids,  form  with 
au'l  such  examinations  are  greatly  facilitated  it  pale-yellowish  solutions, 
br  the  use  of  the  tube,  for  when  the  subsidence  The  alcoholic  extract  of  akazga  possesses 
h  complete,  it  only  remtdns  to  remove  the  cork  physiological  properties  very  similar  to  those 
peitly  from  the  small  tube,  and  allow  a  little  of  of  nux  vomica ;  and  comparative  experiments 
•iie  lower  portion  of  the  sediment,  which  con-  were  detailed,  to  show  that  the  alkaloid  of 
tilw  the  foreign  matters,  to  escape  into  a  shal-  akazga  has  exactly  the  same  actions  as. the  ex- 
low  dish,  whence  particles  may  be  transferred  tract,  and  a  proportional  activity  to  it. 
t''  the  microscopic  slide ;  and  in  this  way  layer  There  are  several  instances  in  which  a  natu- 
ifter  layer  of  the  deposit  may  be  examined.  ral  order  produces  several  very  similar  active 
Vol.  yn.— -8           a 
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principles.    In  the  longaniacfla  itself,  strychnia,  is  2,084,945 ;   the  foreigners  resident  in  tJie 

brucia,  and  igasoria  tuready  exist,  and  these  country  numbered  23,220 ;  833  of  the  inhabit- 

are  nearly  identical  in  their  physiological  ac-  ants  are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  anil 

tions.      In    chemical    properties,   brucia   and  forty  years  of  age,  and  9,635  are  phjsicallT  c: 

igasurla  have  mnch  in  common,  and  they  are  ment^ly  helpless. 

both  readily  distinguishable,  in   this  respect.  From  a  full  and  interesting  official  report  C'r. 

from  strychnia.    The  alkaloid  of  akazga  con-  the  commerce  of  the  country  presented  on  Juar 

veniently  completes  this  group,  as  its  chemical  81,  1867,  by  Julio  Menadier,  chief  of  the  C.ci- 

properties  are  nearly  allied  to  those  of  strychnia,  mercial  Statistics  office,  we  moke  the  folio  win; 

whilst  its  connection  with  all  tl^e  members  is  extracts : 

maintained  by  the  similarity  of  its  physiologi-  The  coasting  trade  increased— 

cal  actions. — (Proceedings  Royal  Society.  Edin-  In  the  year  1862 . . . , to  $23,919,972 

larah^           v                 *f        ^               ^,  .,          ^^^^ .,    25,093,7^' 

WorJ^  arid  Memoirs. — Among  the  works  on  ««         1 865  !!!!!!!!!...*"    is' 31 6* 291 

chemical    topics    published    during  the    year  «»         1S66 !.!!.!. '!".!!!.   "    sKtT^^Ssi 

were :  Tables  for  Qualitative  Analysis,  by  Pro-  Distributed  among  the  various  porU  according  t^ 

fessor  Heinrich,  of  Giesson,  translated  from  the  the  following  scale : 

7th    German    edition,    by  Professor    Charles  Exports. 

F.   Hiraes,  Philadelphia;   Micro-chemistry    of  Valparaiso $20,329.7^9 

Poisons,  by  Professor  Theodore  8.  Wormley,  Constitucion ?'p?'S2 

New  York ;  Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture-  ^^^^^^^^^ ;     J'l^c  S* 

Eoom^  by  Dr.  Wood,  F.  0.  S.,  London ;  Ghemi-  Caldera . . . . . . ! . . . . . . . '. '. . ........      *SU/}-22 

cal  Technology,  by  Thomas  Richardson,  Lon-  Goquimbo '..       372^j&•- 

don;   Analysis  of  Coal  Gas,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Valdivia s»>3,S3i 

Bo wditch,  F.  0.  S.,  London ;  Miller's  Elements  Talcahuano 2^3,537 

of  Chemistry,  ^th  edition,  with  additions.  Part  Tom6        ....... . . . . . . . . . . .       237^^3 

1,  Chemical   Physics,  London;    Principes    de  Melipulli ................!....'..        lS4,iii 

chimie  fondee  sur  les  Theories  modemes,  par  A.  Imports 

Naquet,  Paris;  logons  Slementaires  de  chimie  Coquimbo $7,052.64^ 

modernes,  par  M.  Ad.  Wurtz,  Paris.    At  the  Caldera ....!!..!...!............   5'9ii!iC4 

August  meeting  of  the  American    National  Valparaiso 8,272.1^1 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  Gibbs    read  m"^^° o'?— '^1^ 

papers  on  the  New  Processes  in  Analytical  Talcahuano**.'!!"."]!!!!.*!.*.'!!"!   2  2^9*54' 

Chemistry,  and  ou  Certain  Points  in  the  Theory  Constitucion  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   I'Sisj?^ 

of  Atomicities.    At  the  summer  session  of  the  Coronel i|oih|757 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  v°^i*-^- 8ii,4i:> 

Science,  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  L.  Bradley  MeliDulU isl'ra 

on  Tellurium,  and  by  Professor  J.  Hyatt  on  ^      ^  * 

T/it  Scientific    and  Practical   Relations  of  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  situation  (t 

Wood  Spirit.  the  republic  during  the  year  1866,  the  dcTel- 

OIIILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.  l*resi-  opment  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  re- 
dent,  for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  J096  sources  has  become  so  marked,  that  its  increi.^^ 
Joaquin  Perez.  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  trade  over  1865  represenU  the  sura  ot 
in  Chili,  Judson  Kilpatrick  (since  November  11,  $7,340,816,  or  about  7.82  per  cent.  The  hoc. 
1865).  Revenue  of  the  State  in  1864,  6,654,012  and  foreign  coasting-trade  during  the  last  dve 
piastres.    In  the  financial  report  presented  to  years  has  increased  as  follows : 

Congress  in  1865,  the  receipts  were  estimated  In  1862 $87,061,031 

at  only  6,299,843  piastres.     The  expenditures  ;;    Jf  J^ -.n^^'l^^^^; 

for  1864  were  estimated  at  8,070,368  piastres,  »    \f^ ; 98  5^^'w 

but  in  reality  amounted  to  10,986,358  piastres.  «    1866............!!!!!!!.!!!  lob,'926*4iC 

The  home  debt  on  January  1, 1867,  amounted  -x    .       ^i^              J«««  ^1            ^ '     ,* .     . 

to  15,820,319  piastres;  and  the  foreign  debt  ^^*°g  ^^  y^u  ^®^^  S?''®«^.'1.*?'^. '"^  ^' 

to  14,142,570  piastres.-     The  army  is  composed  T^J^"?  J?^*'*  ^C  *^?  republic  8,094  ships,  of 

of  the  troops  levied  by  conscription  (3,250  men  1,416  816  tons^showmg  an  increase  of  236. hi:>s 

at   the    close    of  March,  1865) ;   and    of   the  and  293,572   tons  register  over  the  precedin^^ 

national  guards,  the  number  of  whom,  accord-  ^^^^  ^^^^'     fhis  increase  is  of  still  greater  im- 

to  an  official  document,  amounted,  at  the  close  Portance,  when  it  is  considered  that  dnnng  (10 

of  1865,  to  35,600  men.    The  fleet,  in  1863,  ^^^^  h^^^^     the  greater  part  of  the  pons 

consisted    of  four    war-vessels,    armed   with  ^^?  "^  ^^JJ^®^:  ^,     ,    ^«                -,        .  i 

twenty-seven  guns;  in  May,  1807,  of  fourteen  The  results  of  the  last  five  years  do  not  sboir 

screw  steamers,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  ?  considerable  increase  m  the  number  of  shii«, 

cannon.  but  in  tonnage. 

A  new  census  of  Chili  was  taken  in  April,  I^  1862  there  entered  2,880  ships,  of    9?5,523  toni. 

1866,  according  to  which  the  area  of  Chili  is  \\  J^^^           \\          |^^g      \\        ^  ^f^'JJ^   !! 

182,609  square  miles ;  the  population  (inclusive  «  1805           <<           2*853      «         1*123*244    '* 

of  Araucania,  Patagonia,  and  Terra  del  Fuego)  "I86G           "          8lo94     "        l!4l6isii^   " 
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The  national  mercantile  marine  having 
changed  its  flag  the  week  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  there  appeared  in  1866  only  15 
natioDal  vessels,  in  place  of  1,500  or  1,600  that 
entered  in  the  previons  years. 

The  relative  maritime  importance  of  the  chief 
ports  is  as  follows : 


Ships.               Tons. 

Valparaiso 

901 
418 
324 
297 
278 
247 
183 
160 
146 
95 
60 

854  123 

Toronel 

211,637 
200,7*51 
122,721 
16»J  001 

Caldcra 

Tom6 

Coquimbo 

CunstitucioQ 

63  660 

Hnasco 

.  95  993 

Talcahnano 

69  760 

Ancud  

6H,266 
52  265 

Valdim 

MelipalU 

21,724 

much  less  probable  since  the  Government  of  Spain 
has  not  followed  in  the  present  war  the  course  of 
conduct  which  belonged  to  a  civilized  belligerent, 
and  rather  has  augmented,  bj  her  manifest  viola- 
tions of  international  law,  the  grievances  suffered 
bj  her  adversaries,  and  has  made  herself  liable  for 
reparation.  However  moderate  might  be  the  de- 
mands of  Chili  and  her  allies,  they  could  not  cease 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  insults 
and  damages  which  have  been  received,  and  in  con- 
sequence would  be  too  distasteful  to  the  pride  of 
Spain  to  presume  with  reason  that  they  would  be 
accepted  by  her  willingly.  The  frustration  of  the 
object  of  the  conference  would  lead  to  arbitration, 


The  following  is  thcnationality  of  the  vessels 
entering  the  Chilian  ports : 


England 

Xonh  America, 

Italj 

(jtennany 

France.". 

Chili 

Other  nations  . 


Vessels. 


1,496 
761 
336 
274 
91 
15 
121 


Tons. 


935,820 
239,959 
90,617 
75,840 
88,118 
2,204 
44,363 


On  January  21st  General  Kilpatrick,  ambas- 
siKlor  of  the  United  States  in  Chili,  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Chilian  Government,  transmitting 
the  propositions  of  settlement  which  the  cab- 
inet of  Washington  had  concluded  to  suggest 
to  the  belligerents  in  the  war  of  the  allied 
South  American  republics  against  Spain.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  reply,  dated  April 
17ih,  of  Alvaro  Covarmbias,  Chilian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  explain  the  proposition  of 
tlie  Unit^  States,  and  the  position  of  Chili ; 

According  to  these  propositions.  Chili  and  her 
allies  on  one  side,  ana  Spain  on  the  other,  should 
appoint  plenipotentiaries  to  Washington,  authorized 
to  meet  in  a  conference  presided  over  by  a  person 
trhom  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
designate,  for  the  purpose  of  offreeinff  upon  terms 
of  a  permanent  peace  which  should  do  equitable, 
jc5t,  and  honorable  for  all  the  belligerents.  In  case 
ibej  sfaoald  not  arrive  at  a  unanimous  agreement, 
the  President  of  tho  United  States  should  designate 
a  third  State  or  sovereign,  who  should  decide,  as  ar- 
bitrator, the  differences  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
^i^ht  not  succeed  in  arranging.  Even  now  it  is 
CIST  to  foresee  that  the  manner  of  convention  pro- 
P<*Hi  by  the  jpvemment  of  your  excellency  would 
'cad  necessarily,  to  an  arbitration,  pure  and  simple, 
the  same  aa  frequently  occurs  between  twoiiations 
at  difficolt^  with  each  other,  with  the  sole  difference 
ti3t  in  thu  cose  it  would  not  be  the  parties  them- 
selTes  but  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
would  choose  the  arbitrator.  To  substantiate  this 
It  \riU  be  snfficient  for  me  to  call  to  mind  the  ex- 
traraftant  and  unjast  pretensions  wMch  Spain  has 
•*^i  since  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
^v,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  she  has  adhered  to 
jbem.  nntil  she  has  involved  the  republics  of  the 
radfic  in  a  long  and  disastrous  conflict.  It  is  not 
^j>  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the  conference  at 
'yashinjrton,  Spain  would  show  herself  more  favor- 
wle  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  conciliation.   This  is 


accept  it  without  certain 
reservations. 

These  reservations  are  inspired  as  much  bj  the 
irregular  conduct  of  the  enemy,  to  which  I  haye  just 
alluded,  as  by  the  bases  o^  convention  which  other 
mediating  powers  have  previously  made,  and  which 
Chili  has  not  hesitated  to  reject.  First,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  was  an 
act  of  hostility,  inexcusable  and  meriting  the  most 
severe  reprobation,  whether  it  be  regarded  in  tho 
light  of  the  present  general  principles  of  intcmatton- 
al  right  which  make  the  criterion  of  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  prevailing  in  our  epoch,  or  with  reference 
to  the  consequences  and  saa  precedents  which  it 
may  tend  to  create.  The  opinions  of  civilized  nations 
have  universally  execratca  this  deed :  and  after  so 
incontestable  a  verdict  it  would  not  oe  possible  to 
aeree  that  the  oualifications  of  the  odious  character 
of  the  bombarament  should  be  referred  to  an  arbi- 
tration. Therefore,  my  government  believes  that  in 
this  respect  the  fixing  of  the  kind  of  reparations 
which  Spain  may  be  obliged  to  make  to  Chili  and 
her  allies  in  consequence  of  the  bombardment  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  arbitration,  and  in  no  manner  a 
decision  upon  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  that 
most  reprehensible  abuse  of  power. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  m  the  propositions  of  convention 
which  have  been  previously  made  by  other  media- 
tory States,  there  ngured  the  condition  that  the  bel- 
ligerents should  reciprocally  ret  am  the  prizes  made 
during  the  course  of  hostilities.  According  to  this 
condition,  Spain  would  gratuitously  receive  the 
war-steamer  Covadonga,  captured  by  the  Chilian 
corvette  Esmeralda  in  good  and  true  combat,  and 
Chili  would  irive  up,  without  compensation,  that 
lawful  as  well  as  valuable  trophy.  I  say  without 
,  compensation,  for  Spain  would  not  be  able  to  return 
to  tho  republic  even  the  merchant-ships  captured  by 
her  naval  forces,  burned  as  they  have  been  by  those 
same  forces.  The  Government  of  Chili  would  deem 
it  prudent  on  accepting  the  arbitration  to  leave  out 
of  the  arbitrator's  power  this  inadmissible  condition. 
It  would  consider  necessary  also  the  previous  step 
of  explaining  in  a  precise  manner  the  different  sit- 
uations whico  the  contending  parties  in  the  present 
war  occupy ;  situations  which  nave  been  wont  to  be 
confounded  in  the  propositions  of  settlement  before 
alluded  to.  In  the  present  war  there  is  only  one 
aggressor,  which  is  Spain,  and  four  injured  piurties, 
Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador;  the  first  two  in 
a  direct  manner,  and  the  last  two  indirectly.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  motives  of  complaint  which 
the  Spanish  Government  had  against  Chili  and  Peru, 
it  is  an  evident  and  in.controvertiblc  fact  that  to  t^et 
redress  she  did  not  begin  by  exhausting  the  pacific 
means  of  diplomacy,  nor  did  she  respect  the  laws  of 
international  right^  and  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Chincha  Islands  on  the  14th  of  April,  1864,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  Chili  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  were  acts  of  unnecessary  hostilitjr,  ir 
regular  in  their  form,  and  unjust  in  their  motives. 
Consequently  those  aggressions  of  Spain  constituted 
by  themselves  alone  an  outrage,  as  unmerited  as  it 
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WHS  graye,   against  Chili  and  Pern,  and  fastened  preceding  year,  shows  a  falling  off,  which  does  oot 

upon  ner  the  ezclusiye  responsibilities  for  all  the  sad  amount  to  $100,000.      The  blockade  of  Valparaiso 

consequences  of  the  war  in  which  she  inyolred  four  and  the  consequent  free  importation  of  foreign  goodi, 

repubhcs.     Appealing  to  the  judgment  of  one  ar-  which  produced  a  decrease  of  more  than  $700,000  in 

bitrator,  Chili  and  her  allies  would  not  be  able  to  the  custom-house  receipts,  would   have  made  tb? 

renounce  the  reparations  which  their  enem  j  owes  falling  off  alluded  to  much  greater,  had  it  not  bees 

them,  nor  the  right  of  fixing  hj  themselyes  the  for  the  compensation  offered  bj  the  natural  annncs- 

character  and  magnitude  of  those  reparations.  Sucb  tatton  in  the  produce  of  the  other  branches  or  rere* 

are  the  reseryations  which  mj  goyemment,  in  con-  nue. 

currence  with  her  allies,  has  belieyed  it  indispensable  In  the  present  year  Chili  has  raised  a  loan  in  Lod- 

to  make  in  order  to  be  able  to  lend  its  adhesion  to  don,  of  tne  nominal  amount  of  £2,000,000  sterlioz, 

the   propositions  of  settlement  of  the  cabinet  at  the  net  product  of  which  will  be  nearly  £1, &''',»< 

Washington.  and  will  be  applied  principally  to  the  redemption  of 

On  March  31st  and  April  let  the  election  of  l.^l^^t^feb'j'Ti.'^J^g.lS^V'^^^^a'rllL 

representatives  for  Congress  took  place.     1  he  xhe  sum  remaining  from  the  last  loan,  the  incrcae 
govemiuent  carried  its  ticket  in  a  majority  of  ^in  the  receipts  of  the  custom-houses,  and  thenil- 

the  districts.     The  Conservatives  have,  in  the  way  between   Santiago   and  Valparaiso— receipts 

new  Congress,  a  large  minority ;  a  considerable  which  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  hare 

number  Long  to  !be  ^oderate^^^^^^^       and  ll^^,^^:^^^^':^.!^^^^^^^ 

only  a  few  are  members  of  tlie  Kadical,  or,  as  from  the  reform  of  the  tax  on  the  licences  to  eier- 

it  is  called  in  Chili,  the  National  party.     The  cise  any  profession  or  trade,  and  stamped  paper,  aod 

new   Congress  was  opened  on  Jnne  1st.     The  t^e  future  tax  on  leja^ies,  concur  to  assure  an  east 

following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  P^^iJ^S  ^k'^^E"  vr*"  \^^^rrj^'  some  time. 

•   i.    •     iv..  T>    -:-i^  i.1 Affected  by  the  blighting  influence  of  war,  com- 

pomts  m  the  President  s  message ;  n,erce  was  last  jear  in  an  unsatisfactory  sUtc.  Ita- 

The  mediation  of  France  and  England*  for  a  per-  ports  had  diminished,  and  exports  had  only  iDcrea>ed 

manent  peace  could  not  be  accepted,  as  it  did  not  by  $1,000,000.    At  the  present  moment,  circnmstan- 

meet  the  requirements  deemed  necessary  by  the  ces  haye  happily  completely  changed.  Exports  bare 

allies,  but  for  an  indefinite  truce  negotiations  are  taken  a  deyeiopment  unknown  in  this  country,  aod 

still  going  on.    While  the  proposal  made  by  the  the  increase  of  imports  shows  itself  in  the  increaseii 

United  States  for  a  Congress  at  Washington  to  settle  receipts  at  the  custom-houses, 

the  difficulties  between  Spain  and  the  alned  republics  Through  the  friendly^  mediation  of  France  an  ex- 

was  acceptable  to  Peru,  Chili  saw  graye  objections  to  change  of  prisoners  with  Spain  has  been  arranged, 

such  a  Congress,  and  so  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  and  the  vessel  taking  them  to  France  has  left  our 

good  feeling  existizi^  between  the  two  countries,  she  harbor.     About  the  Chilian  prisoners  nothing  b 

sent  her  Minister  or  Foreign  Affairs  to  Peru,  who,  in  known,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  cc 

conference  with  her  cabinet,  effected   a  comblete  their  way  home,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 

unison  between  the  yiews  and  determinations  or  the  the  agreement, 
two  republics. 

The  relations  between  Chili  and  Peru  are  of  the  Notwithstanding  the  willingness  of  the  Chilian 

"^Tt^t^a!^  o7btTari^^  between  Chili  and  Bo-  Government  condidonally  to  accept  the  proffered 

liyia  has  been  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties,  mediation  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  o. 

and  exchange  of  these  ratifications  has  given  force  the  allied  republics  against  Spain,  no  foriDal 

to  a  treaty  which  destroys  every  germ  of  discord  agreement  with  Spain   was  arrived  at.    Hcs- 

'°Th!S^lS^/i!.«X*'2n!^^^^^  tUities  were,  however,  not  resnmcd,  and  the 
The  treaties  recently  signed  at  Lima  by  the  nun-  ,  /.  *.,  tj  Ij^*^.*],! 
isters  of  Chili,  BoUrii;  and  Ecuador,  will  shortly  be  nommal  continuance  of  the  war  did  not  deter  tiie 
submitted  to  Congress.  The  establishment  of  free  Chilian  Government  from  carrying  on  its  pnb.K 
trade  by  the  suppression  of  custom-house  dues,  and  works  in  Valparaiso,  as  they  presumed  their 
in  general  the  tightening  and  strengthening  of  aU  defensive  works  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  io 
the  ties  of  intercourse  between  the  contracting  re-  ;„„  -^^  xv^  c.^««;««;ia  «,:*!»  c^ffi^z^nf  c^or  *n 
publics,  are  the  essenUal  aims  and  objects  of  tTicse  *^^P^^®  ^^  Spaniards  With  suflScient  fear  .0 
teeaties.  respect  them,  or  at  least  convmce  them  that  a 
Peru  was  asked  to  take  part  in  these  treaties,  but  second  visit  would  not  be  so  much  to  their  a<I- 
from  transient  circumstances  was  prevented.  Ne^o-  vantage  as  the  first  was.  Of  the  fortification^ 
tiations  are  going  on  for  a  postal  arrangement  with  ^f  Valparaiso,  a  Belgian  engineer,  who  iiad  haJ 
Great  Britain,  which  Americans  truly  hope  will  be  ,  '^^f  .»  '  ^  _*•«  x*  *.  ai  ii  ..  ««.k  r 
foUowed  by  one  with  the  United  hUieV,  as  the  ^^^SQ  of  the  fortifications  at  Oallao,  male  t 
greatest  confusion  exists  in  the  postage  and  quick  report,  which  says:  "They  not  only  affonltl^ 
deliyery  of  the  mails.  advantage  of  engaging  the  enemy  at  a  very  cod- 
The  revenue  of  1866,  compared  with  that  of  the  siderable  distance  on  the  sea  side,  thus  rcnJ^r- 
ing  a  bombardment  almost  impossible,  but  fron. 

•  The  robatanoe  of  the  propoaitlona  made  by  England  and  the  bCffinnin''  of  the  engagement  the  firc  of  tlic 

France  was  as  follows :  -i  ''i.         **•     a.   j.-u       ^          j    xi       v-**««r^ 

1.  The  demand  for  the  aaiute  to  the  Spanish  flag  to  be  assailants  apamst  the  City  and  the  batter K- 

withdrawn.                   *  .^    .     .     .  which  defend  its  approaches  will  be  ineffcctufll. 

bctwf^n'p^iSdXSn                ^     ^"""^  ^'  ^^  "^^^^  preparing  for  defence,  the  Chilian  Gov- 

8.  A  declaration  by  BoUria  and  Ecuador,  cstabiisbinK  the  eminent    refrained   from   any  aggressive  act. 

Su<)n"f*TO  *  ^^^  ^^°  "  ^^^^  previous  to  the  decia-  A  member  of  the  cabinet  officially  stated  in 

4.  A  revocation  of  the  edict expeiiinK  residents  of  Spanish  Congress,  on  July  28th:     "There  has  never 

birth  from  the  allied  repnbiica,  and  the  conditions  imposed  existed  a  tnice  between  the  Spanish  Govern- 

TA*.SS,!:iSrtali?«TM^S^a^r'1STn.»Ho,  .a.t.ic«i  "'ent  and  the  Governments  of  tbo  allied  Soutb 

by  the  beiiifferenu  prior  to  tbe  deciaratioo  of  war.  American  republics ;  neither  have  the  oftiees 

T^  i",J=  "r^SS^Z^ot  pH«^  .nd  «.  icfiemnMc  «f  «"/  «">or  government  been  accepted  to  bnn? 

tion  for  anch  as  may  have  been  destroyed.  abOUt  a  Settlement  Of  OUr  difficulties.     £>Qt  Uio 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  country  must  un-  year;  but  the  governor  may,  witli  the  approval 

derstand  tbat  we  are  in  no  condition  to  wage  an  of  the  government,  increase  this  sum,  should 

aggressive  war,  and  are  determined  to  preserve  extraordinary    circumstances    warrant  it.    5. 

onr  present  defensive  attitude,  without  running  Freedom  from  all  import  dues  of  tools,  ma- 

the  risk  of  remote  expeditions,  however  much  chinery,  and  effects  for  the  private  use  of  earh 

we  mar  be  provoked  to  it."  colonist.    6.  A  collection  of  seeds,  to  he  chosen 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1866  the  Govern-  by  the  colonist,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  ten 

raentof  Chili  took  the  first  decisive  step  toward  dollars,  800  boards,  and  a  quintal  of  nails,  to 

occupying  the  banks  of  the  River  Toltcn,  in  the  be  valaed  at  the  current  price.     7.  Medical 

sonthera  district  of  the  republic,  now  inhabited  attendance  and  medicines,  and  free  schools  for 

by  Indians.    On  the  spot  selected  as  the  site  of  children. 

the  fature  city  a  conference  was  held,  at  which  II.  The  above  assistance  will  be  afforded  to 

were  present  five  hundred  of  the  most  influen-  the  colonist  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  returned  in 

tiallodiaDs  of  that  region.    In  the  course  of  the  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  part  each  year,  to 

negotiations  Colonel  Saavedra,  commander-in-  commence  three  years  after  the  colonist  takes 

chief  of  the  forces,  made  known  to  the  caciques  possession  of  his  land. 

the  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  Chilian  Gov-  III.  The  colonist  not  taking  possession,  by 

ernment,  and  requested  them  to  sell  the  quan-  himself  or  agent,  of  his  land  within  six  months 

tity  of  land  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  from  the  time  of  his  being  accepted  by  the 

projected  city  and  for  that  of  barracks  and  government,  without  good  reasons  for  such 

works  of  defence.    After  some  mutual  explana;  neglect,  will  lose  his  right  thereto,  and  it  may 

tlons  the  owners  of  the  land  acceded  to  the  re-  be  otherwise  disposed  of  as  vacant,  by  the  gov- 

quest  of  the  government,  and  the  construction  ernor. 

of  buildings  was  at  once  begun.    The  settle-  IV.  The  title  to  the  land  will  be  given  to 

liients  established  by  the  government  steadily  each  colonist  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

increased  in  the  course  of  the  year.      The  governor,  a  proper  amount  of  improvement — 

territory  is  to  be  divided  off  into  districts,  in  fencing    and  cultivation — shall  have  been 

and  colonies  established  upon  tliem.    The  lands  effected. 

that  the  government  grant  to  the  immigrants  are  V.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 

free,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  from  the  the  date  of  taking  possession,  the  land  be  not 

u>aal  contributions,  and  all   colonists  are  de-  sufficiently  improved  to  entitle  the  colonist  to 

ckred  to  he  citizens  of  Chili,  without  further  a  title-deed,  as  above  mentioned,  he  will  lose  his 

steps  being  taken  in  the  usual  manner.     The  right  thereto,  and  the  governor  may  dispose 

greatest  drawback  to  the  colony  thus  far  has  of  it  in  favor  of  another  person,  but  who  will 

been  the  want  of  a  regular  communication  with  be  charged  with  the  value  of  the  improvements 

the  rest  of  the  repubUo,  being  entirely  depend-  effected. 

cntnpon  the  two  vessels  that  went  yearly  with  VI.  Each  lot  of  land  will  remain  hypothe- 

provisions  for  the  colony,  or  a  chance  steamer  cated  to  the  amount  owing  by  the  colonist  to 

that  passed  through  the  straits  to  the  Pacific,  the  public  treasury. 

But  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  Aiiother  decree  of  the  government  appoints 

between  Valparaiso  and  Liverpool,  that  in  1867  a  commission  of  engineers  to  report  upon  the 

was  agreed  upon  between  the  government  and  best  means  of  irrigating  some  of  the  waste 

tlie  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  will  tracts  of  Araucania,  and  also  offers  induce- 

place  this  colony  in  monthly  communication  ments  to  settle  on  the  frontier  of  that  district. 

with  the  republic,  and  thus  render  its  progress  The  famous  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  was, 

more  certain.  in  December,  1867,  leased  to  a  Mr.  Robert 

On  December  2,  1867,  an  important  decree  Wehran,  who  contemplated  establishing  a  colony 

was  issued,  granting  certain  privileges  to  families  and  whaling-station  there. 

or  persons  desirous  of  settling  in  the  colony  of  An  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  was 

ya^allanes.    The  substance  of  the  decree  is  as  held  in  December,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 

fsilows:  proving  of  the  appropriations  for  the  coming 

I.  To  the  families  of  colonists  established  in  year,  as  also  of  several   important  projects. 

Mfigallanas,  or  who  may  establish  themselves  The    government   carried  all   their  measures 

there, it  is  conceded:  1.  A  free  passage,  with  through.    One  of  the  principal  projects  that 

their  Inggage,  tools,  and  implements  of  tillage,  was  carried  was  to  authorize  the   President 

in  the  transport-ships  sent  by  the  government  of  the  republic  to  invest  the  sum  of  $800,000 

*o  Magallanes.     2.  An  area  of  land  to  be  de-  in   the  construction   of    government  bonded 

lifted  upon  by  the  governor,  but  not  exceeding  warehouses,  and  a  suitable  wharf  at  Valparaiso 

twenty-five  hectares  for  the  father  of  a  family,  to  enable  vessels  to  lay  alongside  and  discharge 

act]  twelve  for  each  son  over  fourteen  years  of  their  cargoes. 

V^'-    The  land  will  be  sold  to  the  colonists  at  CHINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    Em- 

th..'  rate  of  fifty  cents  the  hectare,  to  be  paid  in  peror,  Ki-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the 

•bj  following  manner.     8.  Free  rations  for  the  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  bom  April  6,  1855  ;  suc- 

t^rm  of  one  year  for  the  father  and  each  son  ceedcd  his  father,  Hieng-Fund,  August  22, 1861. 

over  ten  years  of  age.    4.  A  monthly  allowance  The  estimates  of  the  area  of  China  Proper  vary 

offivedollars  to  each  family  for  the  term  of  one  from   1,294,000  to   1,548,000  English  square 
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milos ;  and  of  the  area  of  tho  dependencies  of  alw^ayg  treated  well,  and  ncrcr  saw  any  captive  who 

China,    from   3,012,000   to   8,118,000  English  had  to  complain  ofiil  usage.    Many  6f  the  Boldicn 

square  miles.     The  population  of  China  Proper  Z?  °*°''°^^  on  mules    and  even  Bome  cbildrci. 

^        .      "it*         v;  ^  i    '""iv/"  i;'     "  ""  i„    ^.  that  were  among  the  captires  were  earned  along  oa 

was,   in   1812,  estimated    at    361,993,179;    in  the  backs  of  donkeys  or  mules.    He  onk  saw  a  fe? 

1842,  at  414,686,994;  and  in  1866,  at  450,000,-  Chinese-made  cannons,  but  as  he  never  cainene:ir 

000.     The  population  of  the  dependencies  of  any  of  the  fighting  detachments  be  cannot  judze  if 

China  is  estimated   as  follows:  Mantchooria,  ^""J  hare  many  cannons  or  not.    But  he  say*  he 

3,000,000;   Mongolia,  8,000  000;    Thian-Shan.  ^f  Zr4^I IZJ^r^i^^r^^^^^ 

nanlu  and  Thian-Shan-pelu,  together,  1,000,000;  splendid  mules,  but  he  could  not  see  if  they  Wrr 

Thibet,  11,000,000;  Corea,  9,000,000 ;  the  Lieu-  armed  or  not.    No  Question  as  to  the  number  f 

Khieu  Islands,  500,000.     At  the  head  of  the  foreigners  in  the  ranks  was  cYcr  answered  byaa^ 

department  of  Foreign  Affau^  is  Prince  Kong,  f  ^^^^^  ^^T  ^«  ^^^^*  *^"*  *  fellow^aptive  who vn. 

rm-    /-iL'              ~.      Ji  ^   li       A                 A    1  i.  for  a  very  long  time  among  the  rebels  said  th?rv 

The  Chinese  army,  according  to  a  recent  state-  ^^re  more  than  a  hundred  foreigners  in  the  cam?. 

ment  (Moger,  "  KecoUections  of  Baron  Gross's  The  rebels  do  not  seem  to  observe  aoyfonnof 

Embassy  to  China  and  Japan,"  London,  1860),  worship,  at  least  our  informant  saw  nothing  of  thu 

consists  of  about  600,000  men,  scattered  throngh-  ^^^d. 

out  the  empire.  Besides,  there  are  about  200,-  Another  correspondent  to  an  Anglo-Ghine^e 
000  Tartars  at  the  immediate  dispositioiL of  the  paper  says:  *'I  do  not  think  that  you  over- 
government.  The  soldiers,  when  not  on  duty,  rate  the  magnitude  of  the  BO-called  Kien-tV! 
practise  some  trade  at  their  residences,  so  that  rebellion,  which  I  am  now  satisfied  has  become 
it  may  be  said  that  China  has  no  standing  a  similar  afiiair  to  the  Changmow  long-bturetl  or 
army.  The  revenue,  according  to  an  official  Tniping  insurrection.  One  of  the  descendants 
report  made  in  1864,  amounted  to  £63,934,713.  of  the  Wangs,  who  has  Mohammedan  and  Men- 
Throughout  the  year  1867,  the  Chinese  Gov-  fei  adherents,  has  absorbed,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
ernment  had  to  sustain  a  hard  struggle  against  formed,  all  the  elements  opposed  to  tho  exL>t- 
the  Nien-fei  ("  Northern  ")  rebels.  The  impe-  ing  order  of  things."  The  following  extract 
rial  troops  several  times  suffered  severe  defeats,  from  the  official  organ  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
and  in  August  even  the  capital  of  tho  empire,  ment,  the  FMn  Gazette^  is  important,  as  sbow- 
Pekin,  was  threatened.  Several  others  of  tho  ing  the  alarm  felt  by  the  Chinese  Government 
large  cities,  as  the  treaty-ports  Chefoo  and  at  the  inroads  made  by  the  Nien-fei  in  the 
Hankow,  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  province  of  Shan-tung. 
hands  of  the  rebels,  thoiigh  no  one  was  actually  ^„  j  .^^  Fdict.^Lt^i  year,  when  the  Xicu-f.: 
captured.  The  chief  of  tho  rebels  declared  hmi-  rebels  forced  their  way  froni  Ho-nan  into  Hn-peii, 
self  emperor.  In  December,  1867,  the  ira-  we  repeatedly  ordered  Li  Hung-chang  and  T>eD« 
perial  troops  under  Footai  were  severely  beaten  Kuo-chaun,  with  the  Hsiang  and  Hwai  regiments  and 
by  the  rebels  in  Southern  Shan-king.  One  of  ^^^  whole  available  force  of  the  province-of  Hu-peK 
*u«  T?««i?«u  *>»*x/x-<.  •r^.1Tx1;ol^<^/l  i«  nK;««  ^w.^,  to  attack  them  with  vigor,  and  we  were  m  expectation 
the  Enghsh  papers,   published  m  China,  gives  of  hearing  that  theyhad  teen  annihilated  on  the  spot 

thefollowmgmformationoi  these  rebels,  which  and  their  rebellious  spirit  quelled  forever.  The« 
was  derived  from  a  native  Christian  who  had  banditti,  however,  penetrating  as  far  as  Hwane-raa 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  ranks  of  tho  rebels  for  and  Sui-tsao  in  Ho-nan,  and  the  districts  of  w 
fourteen  days  :  y.*^»«  and  Hsiu-lo  in  Hu-pch,  ran  riot  in  every  direc- 
•^  tion  ;  and  though  we  have  received  frequent  reporta 
The  rebel  army  is  in  an  exceedingly  well-organized  of  victories  gamed  over  them,  yet  they  bave  dit 
state.  The  whole  army  is  divided  into  fifty  large  after  day  failed  to  produce  any  beneficial  results. 
banners,  each  of  the  large  banners  numbers  fif'ty  In  the  6th  moon  of  the  present  year  (Jnn?.  !'''•' 
men,  but  under  the  command  of  each  large  banner  the  provincial  authorities  of  Shan-tung  and  Uo-dsd 
are  fifty  small  standards  with  fifty  men  each,  so  that  reported  these  rebels,  entering  Ilo-nan  in  a  Tost 
the  whole  army  would  amount  to  125,000  men.  The  horde,  passed  by  the  towns  of  Ye-hsien,  H-^ian:* 
banner  with  which  the  informant  had  to  march  was  ch'6ng,  Hsu-chow  and  Lau-k'ao,  invaded  SbaD-tcn;:. 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  army.  On  the  banner  and  bore  straightlv  through  the  Show-chang  dislri.r 
was  written  in  very  large  characters  "lauchin-  by  way  of  Chun-chu  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
wong."  This  part^  was  commanded  by  three  offi-  They  hare  now  a  second  time  forced  their  ^aj* 
cers,  one  commanding  officer,  one  officer  of  the  com-  into  tlie  country  about  Tai-ning  and  Ning-yan^,  and 
missariat,  and  one  officer  in  charge  of  the  captives,  are  gradually  nearing  the  capital  of  the  prurimc 
Thirty  men  of  his  party  were  people  from  Konjpf  si,  (Chi-nan-foo).  But  what  effectual  resistance  have 
some  from  Hunan,  and  some  were  captives  ^om  they  encountered?  The  high  civil  officials  in  tb 
Shensi  and  Shan-tung.  No  information  about  in-  difierent  provinces,  and  those  in  command  of  the 
tended  movements  or  the  whole  plan  of  operations  troops,  are  always  talking  of  the  preparations  tbet 
is  ever  conveyed  to  any  of  the  common  soldiers ;  are  making  to  withstand  and  crush  the  robbers,  but 
each  has  to  look  to  his  banner,  when  that  is  put  what  is  the  disgusting  reality?  When  the  rebels  ap- 
down  he  has  to  stop,  when  it  is  turned  he  has  to  proach,  these  officers  form  no  properly-defined  p'^n 
retire,  when  it  is  lifted  up  he  has  to  march.  Even  of  resistance;  and  when  they  retire,' they  considpr 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  smaller  banners  have  they  have  achieved  their  object,  if  they  can  ooij  C^t 
no  other  means  for  learning  where  they  have  to  them  out  of  their  own  iurisdictiona,  and  in  the  mean 
march  to,  but  by^  watching  the  movements  of  the  time  the  treasury  is  drained  and  the  people  oppre.ocd 
large  banners,  which  are  directed  by  one  immense  without  end.  When  will  the  bands  of  these  NiiQ- 
Btandard.  The  party  with  which  our  informant  was,  fei,  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  be  sub- 
had  not  any  engagement  with  any   enemy;    the  dued? 

flzhting  was  all  done  by  some  of  the  smaller  banners  We  have  already  handed  over  to  the  Board  Tin; 

which  marched  ahead.     He  says  his  provisions  wore  Peo-chen,  that  he  may  receive  the  severest  poni?b- 

uniformly  good  and  regularly  supplied  to  each  fight-  ment  that  the  law  allows,  for  his  recent  loss  of  the 

ing  man  as  well  as  to  each  or  the  captive?.     He  was  river-wall,  and  have  ordered  th»  execution,  in  th"? 
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presence  of  the  whole  annv,  of  Chu-Wan-mei,  the  natives.     To  this  the  Taotai.  general,  and  ])re- 

officep  in  command  of  the  garrison.  feet— the  highest  anthority  in  the  island— ro- 

We  now  command  that  Tseng  Kuo-chQan,  eorcm-       ,.    ,        xi      !•  n       ■         i  i  *•        *i         i.' 

or  of  Hn-pch,  be  deprived  oF  his  official  hutton,  V^\o<^  on  tlie  lollowmg  day,  relating  the  action 

and  that,  in  companv  with  Li  Huo-nien,  governor  taken  in  the  murder  of  the  crew  of  a  British 

of  Ho-nan,  his  panisnment  be  before  all  other  ad-  vessel,  but  which  was  afterward  explained  to 

judged  by  the  Board,  that  all  may  know  the  light-  },gye  reference  to  tlie  crew  of  the  Kover,  the 

°  M'/'.Uo*  V^^r.tA'^"^:ng  .trictlr  to  in.  misunderstanding  arising  from  m  error  of  tl,e 

quire  into  and  report  to  the  throne  the  names  of  the  Imguist  at   the   lintish    consulate,    when  Mr. 

wTcraloflScers  who  bv  their  feeble  opposition  allowed  Carroll  represented   the  affair  to  the  Taotai. 

the  rebels  to  escape  them.  The  Taotai  said  that  he  knew  that  all  of  the 

With  regard  toXi  Hnng-chang  himself  the  officer  ^rew  of  the  Rover  had  been  murdered.     He 

r&:?;;^ars??ge*rnTC^^^^  <\-l-5d    any  assistance  from   the  American 

half  a  year  has  elapse^  without  any  sensible  advan-  ship-of-war,  but   at   the   same   time  promised 

tojre  resulting  from  bis  generalship,  he  has  certainly  to    do    every    thing    in    his   power.      As  tlie 

abused  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  sovereign ;  Chinese    authorities  made  no    inquiries    about 

we  therefore  order  him,  in  expiation  of  his  present  ^^^     ^ase,    Admiral    Bell,    commanding     the 

disjcrace,  to  win  renown  for  himself  by  at  once  tak-  tt  -i.  j  o^Vi.  ji         •     j,\,    rri^*  a 

ing  actiTc  command  of  the  troops,  and  leading  them  United  States  squadron  in  the  Chinese  watjr? 

into  Shan-tang,  where,  in  conjunction  with  others,  sent  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Hartford 

be  must  sconr  the  country  and  stamp  out  the  small-  and  the  Wyoming,  a^rainst  the  savagCvS.     The 

est  spark  of  rebelUon  existing  there.    Any  subse-  crews  of  these  two  vessels  had  a  fight  with  the 

quent  failure  to  cope  with  the  manoBuyrea  of  the  formosans  on  the  13th  of  June.     After  four 

rebels  will  draw  down  on  the    aforesaid  commis-  t       •  ^^""  v»*   «  ^    _"*'      ^    "^   v^-     -i*»i.«»  *v"» 

siooer  and  povemor  a  punishment  so  heavy  that  they  "0"rs  advancing  against  a  deadly  and  at  times 

will  find  it  difficult  to  bear  up  against  it.    Tremble  invisible  foe,  the  party  were  compelled  by  ex- 

andobeyl  haustion  and  loss  from  sun -strokes  to  return  to 

On  March  12th,  the  American  bark  Rover,  their  ships.    Lieutenant-Commander  Macken- 

owned  and  commanded  by  Captain  W.  Hunt,  zie  was  killed,  but  no  other  casualties  were  re- 

uf  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  was  wrecked  on  ported  beyond  those  occasioned  by  the  heat, 

thosoutheracoastof  the  Island  of  Formosa,  and  The    savages,    it    eeems,    were    well    armed, 

the  captain  and  crew  massacred.     The  Island  although  no  other  evidences  of  intercourse  with 

of  Formosa  has  been   partially  colonized  by  civilized  nations  wore  discovered.    They  pur- 

CLinese  within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the  sued  an  admirable  plan  of  retiring  slowly  be- 

sbores  of  the  bay  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  fore  the  crews,  frequently  ambushing  them  in 

are  already  settled  by  a  mixed  race,  who  are  a  the  deep  jungle.    In  his  dispatches  to  the  Navy 

cro?3  between  the  Chinese  and  the  aborigines.  Department  at  Washington,  Rear-Admiral  Bell 

Tliw  mixed   race    affects    constant    hostility  suggests  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  against 

toward  the  natives,  but  maintains  a  close  con-  barbarous  outrages  on  shipwrecked  mariners 

nection  with  them,  which  is  strengthened  by  by  these  savages  will  be  for  the  Chinese  authori- 

marriaffe  ties,  and  these  relatives  are  known  to  ties  to  occupy  the  island  with  a  settlement  pro- 

s^-ist  them  in  their  crimes  and  share  their  pi un-  tected  by    military.     In  July  the  American 

der.    One  Chinaman,  belonging  to  the  crew  of  consul  at  Amoy  induced  the  Chinese  authorities 

tlie  Rover,  escaped  the  massacre,  and  made  a  to  send  a  force  of  fully  2,000  men  to  South  Bay, 

iletailed  statement  to  the  United  States  consul  which  expedition  the  consul  accompanied.  Th6 

.It  Swatoo.    He  stated  that  after  he  reached  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  limit  of  Chinese  juris- 

Chineee  \Tllage,  on  the  day  following  the  mas-  diction  on  July  23d.    A  deputation  of  Chinese 

>acre,  he  induced  a  Chinaman  belonging  to  the  interceded  for  the  savages,  and  offered  security 

settlement  to  go  among  the  savages  to  persuade  for  their  future  good  behavior.      The  United 

them  not  to  kill  the  ofiScers  and  crew  of  the  States  consul  had  an  interview  with  Toketok 

Rover,  but  allow  them  to  be  ransomed.    On  (head  chief  of  the  southern  savages  of  Fonnosa) 

the  retnm  of  the  man  on  the  following  day,  he  and  the  chiefs  of  the  eighteen  tribes,  whom  he 

learned  that  ^y6  of  the  captain's  boat  were  mnr-  called  to  account  severely.  The  chiefs  pleaded  as 

'lered  on  the  afternoon  of  t^e  attack,  and  that  an  excuse  former  massacres  by  whites,  butprom- 

thc  other  boat  had  arrived  in  the  night  and  two  ised  future  good  behaviour  if  generously  dealt 

of  the  crew  were  murdered  on  the  morning  of  with.    The  consul  insisted  on  kind  treatment 

th  next  day.    As  soon  as  the  news  reached  of  distressed  foreigners,  which  was  also  agreed 

Mr.  Legendre,  the    United  States  consul  at  to.     A  fort  was  erected  for  the  refuge  of  ship- 

Amoy,  he  proceeded  to    Taiwanfoo    in  the  wrecked  mariners,   and  the  Chinese  became 

Inited  States  steamer  Ashuelot,  reaching  that  security  for  the  savages'  good  faith,  and  signed 

place  on  the  28th  of  April.    lie  wrote  to  the  an  agreement  to  assist  foreigners  in  dealing 

authorities  of  the  island,  stating  the  circum-  with  the  savages.    The  consul  returned  on  the 

stances  of  the  massacre,  and  asking  an  immedi-  16th  of  October,  bringing  the  body  of  Mrs. 

ate  Investigation.     Mr.  Legendre  also  asked  Hunt  and  some  relics  of  the  Rover. 
that  the  persons  implicated  in   the  outrage        Among  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 

should  be  punished  according  to  the  Chinese  history  of  China  during  the  year  belongs  the 

lavs,  and  offered  the  assistance  of  the  Ashne-  establishment  of  a  college  at  Pekin  for  the 

lot  to  that  end,  and  the  recovery  of  the  prison-  study    of    foreign     languages     and     foreign 

«r8,  should  there  be  any  in  the  hands  of  the  knowledge  in  general.    The  j)roposition  for  the 
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establishment  of  such  an  ofiSce  emaDated  from 
the  "Foreign  Board"  at  Pekin,  which  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, of  which  the  two  important  passages  are: 

It  has  occurred  to  your  serrants  that  the  appli- 
ances of  foreigners,  their  machinery  and  fire-arms, 
their  yessels  and  carriages,  are  one  and  all  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics. 
Attention  is  now  being  directed  at  Shanghai  and  in 
Ghekiang  to  the  construction  and  management  of 
steamers  of  different  classes ;  but,  without  a  bona 
JkU  study  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  built 
and  managed  from  the  verr  foundation,  what  is 
learned  wiU  be  merely  superficial,  and  as  such  of  no 
real  utiliiy.  Your  servants,  accordingly,  having 
deliberated  together,  propose  to  cstablisn  another 
school  in  addition  to  tnat  for  languages,  and  to  in- 
vite all  Mantchoos  and  Chinese  who  have  takeu  their 
degree  of  licentiate,  together  with  those  who  have  ob- 
tained the  same  degree  by  act  of  grace,  or  as  twelve- 
year  men,  or  as  senior  bachelors,  or  as  licentiates  of 
the  supplementary  list,  or  as  bachelors  of  merit, 
being  men  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Chinese  literature,  and  not  under  twenty  years  or  age, 
to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  Yamen 
with  the  guarantee  (of  settlement,  pedigree,  etc.) 
duly  sealed  by  an  official,  native  of  the  same  prov- 
ince as  the  candidate,  and  employed  in  the  capital, 
or  (if  the  candidate  be  a  banner-man),  with  the  usual 
certificate  of  his  banner  corps;  also  to  authorize  all 
officials,  whether  Mantchoo  or  Chinese,  of  the  fifth 
grade  or  above  it,  in  the  capital  or  the  provinces, 
being  men  of  the  literary  degrees  above  particular- 
ized, and  young  and  able,  if  they  wish  to  study  in 
the  school,  to  hand  in  the  necessary  particulars  and 
tx)  present  their  banner  certificate  or  toe  sealed  guar- 
antee of  an  official  from  the  same  province  as  them- 
selves, in  which  case  they  will  be  admitted  with  the 
rest  of  the  preliminary  examination.  When  the 
names  of  those  accepted  as  students  shall  have  been 
entered  by  your  servants,  teachers  from  the  West 
will  be  engaged  to  instruct  them  in  the  school; 
thus  it  is  confidently  expected  they  will  become 
thoroughly  grounded  in  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics ;  theory  being  made  perfect  in  the  beginning, 
it  follows  that  its  appliance  {lit,  the  art.  handicraft 
it  will  teach)  will  be  equally  perfect  in  the  end,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  successful  result  will 
be  certain.  The  three  schools  already  established 
will  be  qarried  on  as  heretofore,  and  now,  without 
doubt,  the  entrance  to  a  career  being  thus  widened, 
men  ingenious  and  capable  above  the  common  can- 
not fail  to  be  produced.  The  Chinese  are  not  in- 
ferior in  cleverness  (or  ingenuity)  and  intelligence 
to  the  men  of  the  West,  and  if  in  astronomy  and 
mathematics  {lit,  forecasting,  as  of  eclipses,  etc.,  and 
calculation),  in  the  examination  of  cause  and  effects 
(«.  c,  in  natural  history,  manufactures,  etc.,)  in 
mechanical  appliances  {lit,  the  construction  of 
articles  and  successful  imitation  of  models),  and  pre- 
diction of  the  future,  students  will  so  earnestly  apply 
themselves  as  to  possess  themselves  of  all  secrets, 
China  will  then  be  strong  of  her  own  strength. 

The  native  party  made  to  the  project  a 
violent  opposition,  and  even  one  of  the  **  cen- 
sors "  raised  his  powerful  voice  against  the  in- 
novation, but  without  avail.  An  imperial  de- 
cree established  the  college.  Triennial  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  held,  and  prizes  and  ap- 
pointments conferred  upon  the  best  students. 
The  candidates  for  public  oflSces  will  hence- 
forth be  required  to  show  their  proficiency  not 
only  in  the  philosophy  of  Confucius,  but  in 
modern  physics  and  mathematics,  the  laws  of 
steam,  and  the  construction  of  machinery.  The 
appointment  of  Pin-ta-jen  to  be  president  of  the 


college  was  regai*ded  by  the  foreigners  in 
Pekin  as  a  very  fortunate  selection.  (5ne  hun- 
dred and  ten  scholars  were  reported  to  ha« 
presented  themselves  for  admission  immedi- 
ately upon  the  establishment  of  the  college. 

With  regard  to  another  question,  this  same 
Board  showed,  however,  less  liberal  sentimenti 
Annoyed  at  attacks  upon  their  officials  in  a 
Chinese  paper  published  under  foreign  editor- 
ship at  Canton,  it  procured  an  imperial  decre* 
forbidding  the  printing  of  Chinese  newspapers 
by  foreigners.     This  document  is  as  follows: 

Dispatch  of  the  Board  for  foreign  affairs  coo- 
cerning  the  foreign  commerce  in  all  the  open  port$. 
Foreigners  are  printing  newspapers  in  wtiich  tbcr 
are  repeatedly  reviling  officials  of  the  middle  king- 
dom, whereas  the  English  ambassador  Peh  (Sir  fi. 
Parkes)  in  consultations  with  us  agreed  to  forbid 
such  (as  reviling  of  officials).  Now  all  the  treatie? 
concluded  with  foreign  countries  contain  an  anicU 
on  the  reviling  of  officials,  making  it  a  heavy  crime 
for  Chinese  as  well  as  for  foreigners,  wherefore  it  U  at 
once  strictly  to  be  forbidden.  In  accordant  with 
this,  every  court  has  to  issue  a  prohibition,  andthei^ 
fore  we  declare  to  those  whom  it  concerns  and  mar 
they  know  it :  henceforth  let  every  one  attend  to  bis 
own  business,  and  try  to  earn  money  in  his  proper 
sphere,  and  dare  not  henceforth  print  any  newsptper 
in  Chinese  characters ;  moreover,  every  olock  which 
has  already  been  used  for  printing  newspapers  is  to 
be  destroyed.    Disobey  not ;  respect  this  manifest. 

TUNG-Cfl^I  VI.,  8,  21. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  Hong  Koni? 
taken  in  1866  show  a  population  of  115,098,  of 
whom  2,113  are  Europeans  and  Americans. 
the  rest  Chinese.  The  number  of  European:! 
and  Americans  in  Hong  Kong  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, while  that  of  the  Chinese  decreases,  as 
the  foUowing  table  shows : 


European  and 
American. 


1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


Chinese. 


121,907 
128,20tl 
119,635 
128,470 
112,985 


Total. 


123,511 

124,85-.i 

121,4oS 
115,'"*9S 


An  imperial  decree,  dated  November  21, 
1867,  announces  that  the  government  has  se- 
lected the  United  States  minister  to  Pekin,  Mr. 
Anson  Burlingame,  as  its  special  ambassador  u> 
the  treaty  powers,  and  the  acceptance  by  the 
latter  of  the  appointment.  The  purpose  of 
the  embassy  is  to  revise  the  treaties  between 
the  great  powers  and  the  empire  of  China,  and 
to  settle  the  many  complicated  and  deli^te 
questions  which  have  arisen  imder  the  treatief. 
Mr.  Burlingame  left  Pekin  in  December,  intend- 
ing to  visit  first  the  United  States. 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Prote^ 
tant  missionaries  report  considerable  progress 
of  their  missions  and  bright  prospects  for  tlic 
future.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  esti- 
mate the  Chinese  population  connected  ffiib 
their  church  at  about  700,000.  According  to 
the  "Directory  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
China,"  issued  in  June,  1866,  from  the  press  of 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at 
Fuh-chau,  the  statistics  of  Protestantism  in 
China  in  1866  were  as  follows: 
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1.  Statistics  of  Societies. 


SOCnETOB. 


^  4 


American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Canton,  Fuh- 

duo,  Tientsin,  Pektn,  Kalg&n) 

American  Baptist  Miraionory  Union  (Swatow,  Nlnppo) . 


.si 


a 

Q 


American  Metbodist  Episcopal  Church  South  YSbanghai) 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  (Fah-chaa) 

American  Protestant  Epi6CO{>ai  Mission  (Shanghai,  Pekin) 

American  (0.  S.)  Presbyterian  Mission  (Canton,  Nlngpo,  Shanghai,  Cho-  ) 

foo.  Tongehao,  Pekin) f 

American  Rerormed  Dutch  Mission  (Amoy) 

American  Southern  Baptist  Convention  ^Osnton,  Shanghai,  Tongchan) 

American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  (Canton) 

British  «nd  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Shanghai) 

Berlhi  Udles'  Society  (Hong  Kong) 

Chinese  Evans^ielization  Society  (Ningpo) 

Cblnesti  Erangelizatlon  Society  of  Berlin 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Eneli^h  Baptist  liisslon 

£D;;llsh  Methodist  New  Connection  (Tientsin) 

EraflgeUca]  Missionarv'  Society  of  Basle  (Hong  Kong) 

English  Presbyterian  Mission  (Swatow,  Amoy,  Ta-kao,  Pekin) 

English  United  Metbodist  JpVee  Churches  (Nfngno) 

En^'lish  Wesleyan  Mission  (Canton,  Kinkmng,  HaukoAv) 

HnnsrEong  Diocesan  Female  School  (Hong  Kong) 

London  Missionary  SocI<!ty  (C!anton,  Hong  Kong,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  Han-  ( 

kov.  Tien  tsln,  Pekin) J 

National  Bible  Society  of  SootUnd  (Pftkin) 

£henlsh  Missionary  Society  (Hong  Kong) 

i^ety  for  Phimotlng  Female  Edacation  in  the  East  (Hong  Kong). 

Fniied  Fftsbytcrian  Church  of  Scotland  (Ningpo) 
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2.  Statistics  of  the 

^oarious 

Stations,  ' 
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Canton 

24  28 
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84  1228 

Honif  Kong ./.'..'... 
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24 
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Amoy 

94    892 

Talao  (Formosa). .!!!.'... 
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Stojtpo 

•  •            •  • 
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141  656 

Sbnghal 

22 

242 

Hankow 
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•  • 
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Klnkiang 

Cbefoo 

17 

Tnnachaa ^ 

Tientsin 

P-'kln V.  ...* 

Kalfan 

41 
29 
68 

•  • 

Total  in  1866:  ordained  missionaries,  97; 
lay  missionaries,  14 ;  missionary  ladies,  93 ; 
vhole  nrnnber  of  missionaries,  204 ;  number  of 
native  helpers,  206 ;  n  amber  of  members  re- 
ceived ID  1865,  282 ;  whole  number  of  native 
members,  3,142.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
awakenings  that  is  known  in  the  whole  history 
of  Protestantism  of  China  took  place  in  1866,  in 
connection  with  the  out-stations  of  the  Tien- 
tsin mission  of  the  English  New-Connection 
Methodists,  especially  at  Lou-Leing,  where  in 
^ptember  forty-five  persons  were  admitted  to 
Uptism.  The  converts  added  to  the  mission 
churches  of  the  London  Society,  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  province  of  which  it  forms  the  capital, 
namhered.  during  the  year  1866,  189. 

CHOLERA,  Asiatic.  Tliis  formidable  dis- 
tisc  gave  evidence  that  it  was  not  extinguished, 


either  in  Europe  or  America,  during  the  year 
1867.  There  were  few  or  no.  marked  cases  in  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  several  ships 
arrived  at  the  New  York  quarantine  which 
had  suffered  severely  from  it  since  their  de- 
parture from  European  ports.  In  Philadelphia 
the  United  States  receiving-ship  Potomac  ar- 
rived at  the  Navy- Yard  from  Pensacola,  early 
in  October,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  in 
a  supposed  good  sanitary  condition.  On  its 
arrival,  new  recruits  were  received  on  board 
from  the  city,  soon  after  which  cholera  ap- 
peared on  the  ship,  the  first  three  who  were 
attacked  being  new  recruits,  who  had  just 
come  on  board.  The  disease  raged  violently 
on  board  the  ship,  and  forty  deaths  occurred 
from  it.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  city.  Tlie 
arrival  of  the  Sassacus  at  the  Navy-Yard  of  the 
same  city  a  little  later  gave  some  cause  of 
alarm,  but  the  disease  did  not  spread.  In  New 
York,  after  several  months  of  immunity,  the 
immigrant-ship  Lord  Brougham  came  into  quar- 
antine about  the  Ist  of  December,  forty-eight 
days  from  Hamburg,  having  lost  Y5  of  its  pas- 
sengers from  cholera,  and  with  about  20  more 
sick  of  it.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1868,  the 
ship  Leibnitz  arrived  from  Hamburg,  after  a 
passage  of  sixty  days,  during  which  105  of  the 
passengers  had  died  with  cholera  and  85  were 
still  sick  with  it.  In  all  there  have  been,  on  the 
four  ships  detained  at  the  New  York  quarantine, 
440  cases  and  238  deaths.  An  English  troop- 
ship, the  Himalaya,  brought  the  disease  from 
Malta  to  Quebec,  losing  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers during  the  voyage.  In  none  of  these 
cases  did  the  disease  extend  to  the  pcx'-ts  them- 
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selves.     In  Havana  it  raged  with  considerable  itself  in  its  progress,  found  but  few  victims: 

nevority  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  but  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  every  mile 

several  hundred  deaths  occurring  from  it.     But  was  marked  by  hundre<ls  and  in  some  places 

the  most  marked  ravages  of  the  disease  on  this  thousands  of  dead  bodies.    Other  portions  of 

continent  were  in  tbe  Mississippi  Valley  and  India  were  scourged  with  the  pestilence,  and 

the  plains  of   Kansas  and    Nebraska.      The  particularly  the  holy  cities  Gaya,  Patna,  Be- 

principal  towns  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  nares,  and  Allahabad. 

visited  by  it,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New  Or-  In  Eukope,  the  cholera  prevailed  at  Warsaw, 

leans,  in  particular  reporting  a  very  considerable  Poland,  between  June  and  August,  and  there 

aggregate  of  deaths  from  it,  though  it  was  less  were  about  4,000  cases  and  2,000  deaths.    I:i 

violent  there  than  on  former  occasions.   In  Mo-  Rotterdam,  Holland,  there  was  an  outbreak  of 

bile  and  New  Orleans  it  was,  a  part  of  the  it  in  September,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 

time,  coexistent  with  yellow  fever,  beginning  there  were  18  or  20  deaths  daily.     Zuric!:, 

before  that  disease,  and  continuing  after  it  had  Switzerland,  suffered  severely  from  it,  bavin? 

subsided.     The  entire  number    of   deaths    in  591  cases  during  the  summer.    It  was  brought 

either  city  is  not  reported,  but  in  New   Or-  hitber  directly  from  Rome.    Italy  has  again 

leans,   from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  24th  been  ravaged  by  it,  there  having  been  about 

of   November,  there    were  251  deaths  from  63,000  cases  and  32,000  deaths  from  it  on  the 

Asiatic  cholera.      On  the  river  ports  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  Sicily  (which  escaped  by  a 

Mississippi,   Natchez,  Helena,   and    Memphis,  rigid  quarantine  in  1866)  12,000    cases    and 

it  raged  with  much  greater  comparative  inten-  7,000  deaths  in  two  weeks.    The  people,  in 

sity,  in  the  latter  city  producing  a  very  severe  their    ignorance,  believed    that    the    soldiers 

mortality  for  several  weeks.    It  also  ascended  through  whom  it  had  been  introduced,  and  the 

the  Arkansas  River  to  Little  Rock,  and  thence  priests,  were  endeavoring  to  poison  them,  an<l 

to  Fort  Gibson  and  Fort  Arbuckle.    At  Fort  in  several  places  they  mobbed  their  enpposeJ 

Gibson  it  commenced  in  June,  and  there  was  enemies. 

a  mortality  for  several  days  of  25  per  day  in  Malta  was  also  visited  with  the  epidemic,  as 
that  small  population.  It  extended  also  among  was  Tunis  on  the  African  coast  In  Malta, 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians.  In  St.  the  first  week  in  October,  there  were  14' ► 
Louis  no  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera  were  re-  cases  and  90  deaths.  In  England  an'3 
ported,  but  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep-  France  there  has  been  no  general  epidemic 
tember,  and  October,  851  from  cholera  marhus.  In  Engljmd,  the  little  town  of  Pill,  five  mile? 
That  most  of  these  were  genuine  cholera,  hardly  from  Bristol,  being  densely  crowded  with  sail- 
admits  of  a  doubt.  On  the  plains  its  ravages  ors  and  railroad  laborers,  and  in  a  very  bad 
were  for  a  time  frightful.  It  appeared  about  sanitary  condition,  was  visited  by  cholera,  vnik 
the  1st  of  Juno  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  great  severity.  The  most  active  measures  for 
has  always  been  a  favorite  seat  of  the  malady,  disinfection  were  immediately  resorted  to,  and 
having  had  eight  epidemics  of  it  since  1833.  in  twelve  days  the  disease  was  at  an  end.  This 
From  thence  it  extended  to  Forts  Riley  and  has  been  the  result  of  prompt,  Ihorougli,  an«l 
Harker,  and  to  the  now  town  of  Ellsworth,  on  energetic  disinfection  in  every  case  in  which  :t 
the  Pacific  Railroad ;  and  in  all  these  places,  has  been  tried. 

soldiers,  army  ofiicers,  railroad  superintendents,  A  very  ingenious  and  simple  contrivance 
and  laborers,  died  in  groat  numbers  from  it  for  disinfecting  night-pails,  or  vessels  contain- 
There  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  the  ing  any  ot'  the  excreta  of  cholera  or  any  other 
spring  and  summer  of  1868  it  may  appear  with  offensive  matters,  has  been  invented  by  a  Mr. 
great  virulence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Rankin,  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  called  the  "  Ready 
On  the  Eastekn  Continent  there  have  been  Disinfector."  It  is  said  to  be  simply  a  hollos' 
severe  outbursts  of  the  disease  at  various  cover,  capable  of  cont^ning  a  considerable 
points  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Ilurdwar,  on  the  quantity  of  liquid  or  powdered  disinfectants, 
southeastern  boundary  of  the  Punjab,  in  which  closes  effectually  the  vessel,  and  by  a 
Northern  India,  is  one  of  the  sacred  places  to  turn  of  the  handle,  without  opening  tbe  vc^sil 
which  in  April  of  each  year  pilgrims  resort  in  lets  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  disinfectant  drop 
largo  numbers,  usually  three  or  four  hundred  into  it  to  completely  destroy  the  offensive  and 
thousand  people ;  and  every  twelfth  year,  from  poisonous  effluvia,  and  thus  permits  no  waste 
one  and  a  half  to  two  millions.    This  twelfth  of  disinfectants. 

year  came  in  1865,  and  the  frightful  epidemic  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tbe  disea^ 

which  spread  westward  from  thence,  at  that  there  is  not^  perhaps,  any  greater  uniformity 

time,  is  well  known.   But  at  each  annual  gath-  of  views  than  in  the  past.    I)r.   Delfean,  an 

ering,  of  late  years,  cholera  makes  its  appear-  eminent  French  physician  of  CoUionre,  France, 

nnco,  and  is  carried  thence  in  all  directions,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  cholera,  gives 

In   April  and  May,  1807,   it    extended    from  the  following  statement  of  his  method,  which 

Ilurdwar  to  Umballa,   Lodiana,   and  Lahore,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  reasonable  in  its 

Altock,  and  Peshawur,  thence    crossing    the  theory.     The  indications,  he  says,  are  : 

western  Himalaya  to  Cabul,  Balk,  and  Bokhara,  ^    Neutralize  the  morbid  action  of  the  cause  upon 

and  thence  to  Astrachan  and  Orenburg.    In  the  blood, 

the  latter  cities,  the  disease,  having  exhausted  2.  ExcitethenormalvitaJty  of  tbe  vascular  wall*. 
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StctS*  "^"^  *^™^  restore  to  the  blood  its  saUne  presidential    functions  would    liave    devolved 

'Sde'^s  these  we  can  find  a  few  more  indica-  ?,P^,?  ^^'®  ^"*  d^ignado  (see  below),   Santos 

tions,  but  they  are  accessory,  and  of  secondary  J'Utierrez;   but  ]n  consequence  of  Ins  absence 

importance.  in  Europe,  they  were  exercised  by  the  second 

>oir,  then,  our  knowledge  of  therapeutics  will  ena-  deHgnado^  Santos  Acosta ;  American  minister  in 

fj^trTr^^VJ'^^^r^^  ^\^^  *^*  *^^^?  J;^*^*;  Colombia,  P.  J.  Sullivan,  appointed  in  1867. 

^SVetnlgh"^^^^^^^^^  In  the  budget  for  1866-»6rrthe  revenue  and 

we  cannot  be  powerless  while  we  find  those  causes  expenditures  were  each  estimated  at  2,360,000 

united  in  producinflr  a  peculiar  morbific  agent.  piastres.     The  public  debt-,  in  1861,  amounted 

1.  To  the  putrid  element  we  can  oppose  chlo-  to  44  millions  piastres.     The  federal  army,  in 

'T  Against  the  malarial  cause  we  can  use  Peruvian  ^}^'Zf  F^'^'  ^^ifers  2,000  men ;  in  the  event 

bark.  ot  war  the  several  States  are  obliged  to  offer  a 

3.  And  lastly,  common  salt  will  senre  us  in  re-  contingent  of  one  per  cent,  of  tlie  population, 

storingto  the  blood  its  saline  elements.  The  Colombian  Government  claims  altogether 

Thaa  chlorine  and  its  proparations,  Peruvian  bark,  a  territory   of  about   613,000   English    square 

anu  comoaon  salt,  are  the  rational  remedies  to  be  .^-i  -        i:«t        l\  j.  x  ^      r   ^.^     .   .^     , 

usedagainstepidSniccholera,andtheo?lycrnd^^^  n  ^i^  J'^'n.?*^^^-^  statements   (not  givmg  to 

of  success  consists  in  administering  them  always  Colombia  all  the  disputed  territory)  reduce  it  to 

simuiianeoosly.  464,700.    The  population  is  2,794,473,  not  in- 

When  snmmoned  in  any  case  of  cholera  Dr.  ?l^^°g  t^®  uncivilized  Indians,  whose  number 

Delfeau  adopts  the  following  measures :     '  ^^  estimated  at  126,000.    With  regard  to  race, 

Ifanj  indications  exist  of  doing  so,  he  prescribes  ¥'  ^'^'?^\{Bulletin  de  U  SocUte  d^  Geogr, 

an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  cathartic  one  "^  Jrarts,  March,   1868),  who  puts  down  the 

of epsom  salts.  whole  population  at  ^,692,614,  estimates  the 

Against  epigastric  pains,  according  to  the  case,  pure  European    population   at  1,357,000,  the 

simple  mustard-plaster,  or  a  few  leeches,  loco-do-  descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians  at  600,- 

To  temperate  vomitings,  efl!-erve8cing  draughts,  ice.  ^^^  Africans  at  90,000,  and  all  Other  465,000. 

Against  diarrhoea,  enemata  containing  decoction  ^^^  imports  of  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon 

ofplls,  or  extract  of  rhatany.  (Aspinwall)  were,  in  1864,  valued  at  $36,000,- 

A;i^''l'f'^''^^  A-S-"^^^^  ^?°^^' "?""  ^V^  ^1*^  ^^-  000,  and  the  exports  at  1167,000,000.     In  1866 

mllcarSm,'e^  '"^  "^    ^*^  ^''  *^^^®  arrived  in  Oolon  839  vessels,  of  242,757 

Against  thirst,  cold  water  at  will.     The  rational  *^°?' 
treatment,  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Delfeau,         The  year  1867  is  memorable  in  the  history 

J?°^3ts  in  the  daily  use  of  the  following  prescrip-  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  the  con- 

T'b    «5a1i,*  «f«i,i««-««  <•     ,  fi^^*  between  President  Mosquera  and  Oon- 

|?^^^*;0f  <^^«"^«>         I-    I    «|.      jj  gress,  which  ended  in  the  arrest  and  exile  of 

SujM.   Ateaspoonfuleveryhour,  in  a  little  simple  the  former.     The  Colombian  Congress  assem- 

svrap.   At  the  same  time,  twice  a  day :  bled  on  the   1st  of  February.      On  the  10th 

i  5.   Sodii  chloridi,  3   .v.  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  united  for  the 

sSarialb  %"^8      M  Purpose  of  appointing   '' designados "  for  the 

Si^RO,    Onc-half  immediately,  the  other  half  two  Executive   of   the   Union    (substitutes  of   the 

Honrs  after.  President  in  case  of  death,   absence,   or  re- 

The  last  mixture  must  be  taken  for  several  weeks,  moval) ;  the  result  was  the  election  as  Ist,  2d 

suf  d^The^^atiSt^*^'°^  ^^^  ^""^^^  according  to  the  and  8d  of  Generals  Santos  Gutierrez  and  Santos 

3.  5.    Cort-'dnihonajflav.  cont.,  ^^^^  ^^^  ?^^-  J- M.  Villamizar  Gallardo,  in 

Cort.  aurant.  amar.  cont.,  aS  5  i.  '^"^  above  order.    At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 

Simarubae,  '        3  ij.      M.  dents  and  Governors  of  the  several  States,  on 

Bt^^r?'    41?^  ^"^i*  P^°*  °f  boiling  water,  and  let  whom  in  certain  cases  the  Executive  devolves, 

nooD  Md  ii,[ht         "'         teaspoonful   morning,  ^gre  appointed  in  the  foUowing  order :  Cundi- 

^  i   Solutionis  soda  chlorinate,  f.  5  iij.  namarca,  Santander,  PanamA,  Magdalcna,  An- 

Aquao  di«till.,  Oij.  tioquia,   Cauca,  BoyactV,  Tolima,  and  Bolivar. 

„, .     Spiritus  lavandula  comp.,    f.  5  iss.  Eany  in  March  the  President,  in  consequence 

c'a b  th    ""*"'*®  ^  *°  ^®  poured  into  the  water  of  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  his  policy  bv 

'The  baih  to  be  used  every  day.  at  any  time  con-  **i?  ""^^"'j  ^^  Congress,  ordered  Congress  to 

sdertd  as  convenient  by  the  medical  attendant.  adjourn,  and  arrested  sixty-eight  Senators  and 

Imaediately  after  bathing,  the  patient  is  to  be  Kepresentatives,  among  them  Ex-President 
^pp€d  np  in  warm  blankets,  with  the  object  of  Murillo.  On  the  16th  of  March  a  compromise 
eicmng  a  speedy  reaction.  ^as  effected  between  the  President  and  Con- 
According  to  Dr.  Delfeau's  statement,  the  gress,  but  it  was  of  not  long  duration.  Ac- 
soove  treatment  has  never  failed,  in  procuring  cording  to  the  compromise  of  March  16th,  the 
pcody  relief  and  cure,  in  the  numerous  cases  law  on  "  public  order  "  (which  had  given  rise 
^le  has  had  under  his  care,  except  in  a  few  dcs-  to  the  first  proceeding  of  Mosquera  against 
'^fvfTr°\?'  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  him  of  the 
i  i;  ,^^^^?  TJiOTED  States  of,  a  repuhlic  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  several  States 
T  j!,.  A^i>«rica.  The  President,  General  of  the  republic)  was  to  have  been  altered  in 
^mas  Gipriano  Mosquera  (April  1,  1866,  to  some  respects,  after  which  it  was  understood 
^^^  31,  1868),  having  been  deposed,  the  that  the  President  would  give  th^  law  his  sane- 
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tion.     Instead  of  this,  however,  it  was  scat  the  steamer  Rajo  at  the  same  time  incorpo- 

back  to  Congress  with  certain  observations  on  rated  therewith.     On  the  80th  the  dictstor 

the  objectionable  featares  yet  remaining  to  the  issned  a  proclamation  to  Colombiaas  and  sent 

bill.    It  was  accordingly  sabmitted  to  a  second  a  message  to  the  Presidents  of  States  informini: 

vote,  and  both  houses  declared  by  large  ma-  them  of  these  occurrences, 

jorities  that  the  objections  of  the  President  President  Aldana,  of  the  State  of  Cnndina- 

should  not  hold  good,  and  thereby  the  bill  be-  marca  (of  which  heretofore  Bogota  had  b«n 

came  a  law  in  spite  of  the  veto.    The  law  of  the  capital),  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  tie 

Colombia  directs  that  the  President  shall  sign  first  deaignado^  Dr.  Jesus  Zimenez,  put  ia  Lb 

vetoed  bills  after  they  have  passed  Congress  place.    The  news  of  these  events  at  once  kin- 

twice ;  but,  when  sent  to  him  a  second  time  died  the  civil  war  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 

for  his  signature,  Mosquera  replied  that  it  was  Confederation,  the  Presidents  of  most  of  tk 

impossible  for  him  to  sanction  the  bill.    This  States  declaring  against  Mosquera  and  in  favor 

message  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  House  of  of  Congress. 

Representatives.  Another  incident  widened  On  the  25th  of  May,  General  Santos  Acosti. 
the  breach  still  further.  This  was  the  affair  of  general-in-chief  of  the  array  of  the  Colom- 
the  steamer  R.  R.  Cuyler,  or  as  it  was  called  bian  Union,  and  second  d^iignado  for  exercibiD? 
after  its  purchase  by  Mosquera,  Rayo,  which  it  the  national  executive  power,  presented  him5t'l 
was  reported  the  President  could  use  for  carry-  in  the  government  palace  and  notified  tiic 
ing  out  his  unconstitutional  projects.  Members  Grand-General,  President  Mosquera,  that  Li 
who  had  been  informed  of  the  character  of  this  was  a  prisoner  in  the  name  of  the  repcblic 
vessel  and  the  irregularity  of  her  purchase,.  This  was  done  with  the  approval  of  the  ^^^tioni 
change  of  colors,  etc.,  had  asked  the  Executive  army,  and  in  consequence  General  Acostatook 
for  a  statement  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  charge  of  the  Executive,  nominating  Genera 
but  without  getting  a  reply  other  than  that  Jos6  Hilario  Lopez  general-in-chief  of  the  annj. 
Mosquera  was  personally  the  owner  of  the  The  adherents  of  Mosquera  continued  the  war 
steamer.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  such  an  only  for  a  short  time,  and  soon  peace  was  re- 
answer,  another  and  more  pointed  demand  for  stored  throughout  the  country.  A  trial  wa- 
information  was  made  by  the  House,  but  no  instituted  against  Mosquera,  which  was  con- 
other  reply  whatever  was  elicited.  When  the  eluded  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  its  result 
session  of  Congress  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  was  promulgated  on  November  1st.  Accordiii: 
third  attempt  to  set  matters  right  was  made  by  to  the  Oaceta  OJicial  of  Bogota,  the  charge? 
the  House,  by  a  proposition  to  request  the  Ex-  and  specifications  were  as  follows: 
ecutive  to  disarm  the  vessel,  as  she  did  not 

belong  to  the  government,    and  private  indi-  Th®    Senate    of  Plenipotentiaries  (Scnaton  m 

^:^.irtia  r>^iii,i  «J;f  Kn^  «a«««  »^«.o-.«oa  ci^^vva  ^^  ™^«i. .  Called  Seuators  Plenipotentiary  because  the  bUte» 

viduals  could  not  by  usage  possess  ships-of-war;  ^j^^  ^  ^,g  sovereign)  declared  the  Grand-General 

also  to  mstruct  the  Attorney-General  to  hold  t.  C.  Mosquera  guilty  on  the  following  charm: 

Mr.  Salgar,  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  1.  Of  having  promulgated  the  decree  oi  Oct.  s, 

other  public  functionaries,  responsible  for  their  1866,  in  which  be  prohibited  the  establishment  d 

criminal  participation  in  the  affair  of  the  Rayo.  salt  depots  for  private  use. 

rri     J  I    1      _  A.»                 'x*                       *.          J  2.  Of  navins  issued  a  private  order  to  the  rost- 

Tho  debate  on  this  proposition  was  postponed  master-General  to  exclude  from  the  mails  for « c€i. 

until  the  29th  of  April.     Another  affair  pre-  tain  length  of  time  certain  newspapers. 

cipitated  the  crisis.    About  the  middle  of  April,  8.  Of  having  issued  a  decree  on  the  I2th  of  Aoeu't 

the  news  of  the  attack  of  Mosquera's  troops  18fJ6,  exempting  the  Postmaster-General  from  the 

upon  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Magda-  ^^^'''''  **^  ^'""^  securities  from  his  swbord.- 

lena,  was  received  at  Bogota.     Congress  insti-  V*6f  having  concluded  a  secret  treatr  with  th.' 

tuted  an  investigation  of  this  affair,  through  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  on  the  28th  of  Au- 

their  standing  committee  on  the  Constitution  gust,  1866. 

and  Laws.      The  majority  of  this   committee  These  offences  being  of  the  third  degree,  the  G«- 

proposed  to  impeach  the  President,  Secretary  ^SL'^JhrPre'sfden"  frtoTa^'^finS^ 

of  War,  and  other  public  oincers  implicated  in  all  political  and  civil  rights,  and  undergo  two  vears 

the  matter.    The  Senate  declared  its  discontent  imprisonment. 

with  the  action  of  the  Executive.    On  the  29th  And  he  is  absolved  from  the  charges : 

of  April,  after  a  very  stormy  session,  the  ma-  u^*t**^^®^***7^,*^nu®^l"^^^f  ^?''®'",^"^:;l^^^ 

Ar.^uS  ^p  *\^^  TT/x«*.^  Tx«ooA/i  +i,«  ^^■,^^^^^^i^r^r,  ^^  which  deprives  the  Church  of  the  temples  annexw 

jority  of  the  House  passed  the  resolutions  of  to  the  suppressed  convents. 

the  standing  committee  against  the  Executive ;  iS««?n<^-Relativo  to  the  revolution  of  the  8th  oi 

the  secretaries  and  the  adherents  of  the  Prcsi-  December,  18G6,  in  which  the  accused  person  refii*?^ 

dent  (Mosqueristas)    had   left   the   session,  al-  torecognizetheauthorityof  the  Judge  of  ihc  Second 

though  it  had  been  declared  permanent     Still  ^t^Mati  Wt^e  arrest  of  Dr.  Manuel «.- 

on  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  April,  General  ^^^^  the  order  not  having  emanated  from  the  Ex- 

Mosquera  passed  a  decree  dissolving  Congress  ecutive. 

and  declaring  the  country  in  a  state  of  war,  Fourth — Relative  to  the  orderof  the  I7th  ofXoTt 

conformably  to  the  91st  article  of  the  coustitu-  1866,  upon  the  award  of  maritime  prizes,  because 

tion.    On  the  8a.ne  day  Bogota  wa8  erected  *''>??,tlF™maVttVth"ci."g's  made  before  .h. 

into  a  federal  district,  the  law  which  prohibited  Senate  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

a  national  navy  declared  null  and  void,  and  The  Senate  absolves  Jos6  Maria  Bojas  Garido, 
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Mioister  of  State,  from  all  the   charges   against  but  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  which  were  at 

bim.  peace  with  Spain ;  that  this  representation  of  Gen- 

Declarea  Aleio  Morales,  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  eral    Salear   was    accepted,   and   the   proceedings 

nrr,  culpable  or  complicity  in  the  matter  of  the  Post-  against  the  R.  R.  Cujler  were  suspended  j  that  the 

oMce  oraers  of  Mosquera  concerning  the  detention  persons  who,  according  to  the  representation  of  Mr. 

of  neirspapers.     The  said  Morales  is  accordingly  Salgar,  had  contracteathe  vessel  for  the  republic  of 

senteoced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $8,  and  be  suspended  from  Colombia,   ffave  bonds  of  security  to  the  United 

emptor  for  two  months ;  but  as  he  has  now  no  public  States  that  she  should  be  delivered  within  the  waters 

eiDployment,  he  is  fined  $10.  of  the  Colombian  Government  without  violating  the 

Bernardo  Espinosa,  Ex-Secretary  of  Hacienda  and  aforesaid  neutrality  laws  during  her  voyage,  and  that 

Fomeoto,  is  fined  $8  and  suspended  from  employ  on  receipt  of  these  securities  and  guarantees  the  R. 

two  months  for  participation  in  the  issue  of  the  de-  R.  Cuyler  was  discharged  and  went  to  her  dcslina- 

cree  relatiTe  to  salt.  tion,  which  was  Santa  Martha,  in  the  United  States 

And  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Navy,  Rude-  of  Colombia.    It  also  appears  from  the  represeota- 

ciodo  Lopez,  is  absolved  from  the  charge  'founded  tions  made  to  you  by  Mr.  C.  Martin,  that  when  said 

upon  his  intervention  in  the  secret  treaty  entered  treaty  and  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Salgar  in  the 

into  with  the  Peruvian  Minister.  United  States  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of 

n         1    t.r  t  i.  1.  ^bc  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  that 

General    Mosquera  s    sentence     was   subse-  honorable  body  disapproved  entirely  of  those  pro- 

qnently  commnted  to  a  fine  of  $12  and  two  ceedings,  and  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  dis- 

yeara' exile.     He  left  the  republic  at  once  and  avows  and  repudiatesthem  now  as  completely  illegal. 

Vent  to  Pern.  unconstitutional,  fraudulent  and  void.  President  Mos- 

Th^  ^ni.^v.li>^  ^p  *^u^  «f»«,v,^.  -p   -p    r«.,«i«»  quera,  who  assumed  the  direction  of  those  procecd- 

The  purchase  of  the  steamer  R.  Pw.  Cuyler,  ^^^^^  ^as  been  removed.    The  administratioS  of  that 

wtiich  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  con-  country  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Acosta  has 

flict  between  President  and  Congress,  led  also  been  recognized.    The  latter  approves  and  adopts 

to  a  complication  with  the  United  States.     The  entirely  the  above  ideas  and  policy  of  the  Congress 

facts  in  the  case  are  stated  in  an  official  dcs-  ^JS^l^"'???-^  I*  further  appears  that  the  republic 

^>.*  u  i*        -xr     a  ji       -L'  1-  Ar      T»  i.       t  Of  Colombia  finds  itself  embarrassed  by  the  presence 

pateh  from  Mr.  Seward,  which  Mr.  Peter  J.  of  the  R.  R.  Cuyler  in  the  waters  of  the  fepublic, 

v^nUivan,  the  American  minister  m  Bogota,  was  which  presence  is  supposed  to  imply  the  following 

directed  to  lay  before  the  Acting  President  of  dangers :    First,  complications  with   Peru  for  the 

the  Republic.     Mr.  Seward,  after  acknowledg-  violation  of  the  treaty  between  Peru  and  Colombia ; 

in,  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Sullivan  on  the  ^^^^T^^Zriy^^lj^ i^pX^ 
subject,  says:  loss  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
By  these  papers  I  perceive  that  the  Government  ment  of  Colombia  on  the  part  of  the  United  States : 
of  Colombia  has  ascertained  that  on  the  28th  of  Au-  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  furthermore  appre- 
pst,  ]S6d,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bogota  hAids  that  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  if  permitted  to  leave 
between  Plenipotentiaries  of  that  republic  and  Peru,  the  ports  of  the  republic  without  a  naval  guard 
which  was  approved  and  declared  to  be  ratified  bv  stronger  than  that  wnich  the  President  of  Colombia 
Thomas  C.  oe  Mosquera,  at  that  time  President  ot  can  ^ve  her,  might  be  converted  into  the  scene  of  a 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  20th  of  No-  mutiny,  and  even  the  o£Bcers  and  crew  might  take 
rember,  1866;  that  in  said  treaty  the  republic  of  to  piracy  on  the  high  seas;  that  under  this  euppo- 
Colombi'a  bound  itself  to  buy  certain  vessels  of  war  sition  the  Government  of  Colombia  would  consider 
whichtherepublicof  Peru  had  contracted  for  or  was  it  m  the  most  desirable  and  prudent  way  that  the 
contracting  for  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  use  R«  R-  Cuyler  should  return  to  the  port  of  ffew  York, 
tbem  against  Spain  in  the  war  which  Peru,  with  ccr.  under  the  naval  protection  of  the  United  States,  in 
tain  allies,  was  then  and  is  still  engaged  in ;  that  order  that  this  government  might  deliver  her  up  to 
Mid  United  States  of  Colombia,  before  concluding  the  Government  of  Peru,  for  whom  she  in  realitv  was 
that  treaty,  had  neither  allied  nor  engaged  them-  prepared  as  a  vessel-of-war,  and  not  for  the  United 
&€)Tes  in  war  against  Spain,  but  became  allies  se-  states  of  Colombia,  as  the  matter  is  to  be  under- 
cretlr  by  the  treaty:  that  when  the  treaty  was  made  stood  now. 

the  ^Temment  of  Peru  had  found  itself  embarrassed        ^y'iUi  regard  to  the  request  of  the  Colombian 

Djtbe  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  con-  /^yv^^^^.^^^f    "U-    ar^rrr^^A  «.«,.r.  ♦!.«>  -fxHy^Tn-.'^^ 

seqaently  incapable  of  obtaining  from  the  fiscal  offi-  Government,  Mr.  Seward  gave  the  followmg 

eers  of  the  United  States  the  dispatch  and  release  reply  : 

^(^^e  vessels  of  war  which  Peru  had  contracted  for        As  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  R. 

I^th  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  in  the  treaty  R.  Cuyler  is  and  must  be  considered  a  foreign  vessel. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  vessels  should  become  the  belongiuff  now  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia^  or 

property  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which  State,  which  at  least  in  no  way  belongs  or  can  bereco^ized 

nerertheless,  should  continue  to  be  ostensibly  neu-  as  belonging  to  the  ipercantile  fleet  of  the  United 

•ral  after  the  treaty;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  vessels  States.     There  is  no  law  in  the  United  States  by 

had  arrived  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Colombia  they  which  the  United  States  could  exercise -any  restric- 

ibooM  be  sold  and  delivered  by  the  United  States  tion  over  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  either  in  the  waters  of 

of  Colombia  to  the  republic  of  rem  at  such  prices  Colombia  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  the  ports  of  the 

fad  on  such  terms  as  show  clearly  that  the  sale  made  United  States,  so  long  as  she  does  not  do  or  threaten 

ID  the  United  States  by  Peru  to  Colombia  was  noth-  to  do  any  injury  to  the  United  States.    There  is  no 

msmore  than  fictitious,  and  a  violation  of  the  neu-  law  by  which  she  could  be  received  in  the  United 

triiity  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that  according  to  States  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  vessel-of-war 

Jbe  treaty,  Mr.  Salgar,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  of  that  friendly  republic,  nor  is  there  any  law  which 

Olombia,  annoanced  to  the   Government  of  the  could  authorize  her  transfer  or  delivery  here  by  the 

Usted  States  that  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  which  had  al-  Government  of  Colombia,  by  that  of  the  United 

iva/h  been  libelled  in  New  York  and  been  refused  States  or  any  other,  to  a  foreign  power  which  is  at 

-i*:nar|[:e  and  detained  for  being  fitted  out  in  viola-  war  with  another   foreign  power  with  whom   the 

^00  of  the  nentrality  laws  of  thcUnited  States  to  United  States  are  at  peace.     Much  less  could  the 

^^e  war  on  account  of  Peru  and  its  allies  against  United  States  undertake  to  receive  her  from  the 

'  patn,  bad  been  bought  by  the  United  States  of  Co-  Government  of  Colombia  as  neutral,  and  transfer  her 

i^abiafor  their  own  use,  and  was  really  the  property  or  order  or  allow  her  to  be  transferred  to  any  belli- 

^jt  of  the  republic  of  Peru  nor  of  any  of  its  allies,  gerent  within  the  waters  of  the  U*iited  States. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  has    no         Art.  2.  The  government  of  the  rcpubUc  bind?  it- 

nuthority  to  exercise  any  vigilance  over  the  R.  R.  self,  during  the  period  that  this  exciosiTe  pririieze 

Cuyler  in  Colombian  waters,  as  long  as  she  does  not  granted  to  the  company  for  the  working  of  tlie  nJ- 

commit  or  threaten  to  commit  any  act  of  hostility  or  road  remains  in  force,  not  to  construct  itself^  ci 

injury  to  the  United  States.  concede  to   any  person  or  company,  in  anj  vrr 

,       «     ,      IT  .     1  «  ^  whatever,  the  rignt  of  constructmg  any  other  n 

This  reply  of  the  United  States  Government  road  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  iti3al?.<*>. 

was   commnnicatecl   to  the    Acting   President  lated  that  while  the  aforesaid  privilege  eii.^ts,  ih- 

Acosta  by  Minister  Sullivan  on  Dec.  2d.  Acosta's  Rovemment  cannot  undertake  nor  permit  an;  pcrs;: 

answer  mainly  consisted   of  general    remarks  ^^^^^TJlJ^o^^tl^  '^!!^?nVi?™?t5nn^w 

,,.,,./       ,        ^  ,       ,  ."       ,  ,,  consent  01  said  company,  the  construction  or  wt^ri- 

about  the  high  value   Colombia   places  on   the  ing  of  any  ocean  canal  that  may  put  in  commucir. 

friendship  of  the  United   States,  and  the  dis-  tion  the  two  oceans  across  the*  Isthmns  of  Pamiiit 

honesty  of  public  servants  who  have  already  to  *^o  westward  of  a  line  from  CapeTiburou  on  it 

been  condemned  by  public  opinion.  A"??*^?  ^°^  Point  Garashine  on  the  Pacific.  But  it 

At  the  State  elec'tiSnsheld'inl)^^^^^^^^     the  ira'^c'ornltoSo^ 

conservatives  elected  their   candidate   to   the  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmrj  .: 

Presidency  of  Candinamarca.      The  threats  of  Panama  (except  on  the  actual  route  of  Mid  rulnud. 

Aldana,  the  former  incumbent  of  that  office,  to  but  only  to  exact  an  e<juitable  price  for  said  priTv 

forcibly  retain  possession  of  the  government  if  lt?e,  and  as  an  indcmmfication  for  the  losses  whic. 

I  ^    ^/      -,  *  1  •        ir       ni     A    1    4.     xi.        1  the  railroad  company  miffht  sulTer  from  the  cpi-- 

he   were  not  himself  reelected  to  the  place,  gition  or  competition  of  the  canal.    If  the  gorcns 

were  promptly  met  by  the  federal  government  ment  of  tho   United    States  of  Colombia  sh^'; 

with  the  assurance  that  he   would  not  be  al-  consider  the  sum  exacted  bv  tho  company  not  eor- 

lowed  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.     As  S^^®;  then  it  sbaU  be  fixed  by  arbitrator  in  yt-; 

Aldana  had  previously  depended  on  the  gov-  J^^^^rr^TAuT^i^r^'T^^e'^^XyX^t 

crnment  to  aid  him  m  his  scheme,  he  was  com-  cose  ofnon-ajcrcement  the  two  shall  name  a  thirti, 

pelled  by  tlie  opposition  of  Acosta  to  abandon  whose  decision  shall  be  without  appeal.   In  ma^: 

altogether  the  idea  of  revolutionizing  the  State.  *hcir  decision  the  arbitrators  shojl  take  into  ki- 

The  conservatives  gained  another  victory  in  "'ieration  the  rounds  on  which  the  company  re^^^ 

ij^i:„««   ^««  ^4f  ♦!.«  c«.«<.««  ^« :«^  ^«  *-u^  r«„-  *iQd  the  report  that  will  be  given  by  the  goTcmnifD. 

Bolivar,  one  of  the  btates  verging  on  the  Car-  ^^  ^^^  ^^r ;  and  having  these  in  view  they  sb!I 

ribbean.    Uartnagena,  the  capital,  has  heretofore  decide,  without  appeal,  what  they  believe  iust  acd 

been  considered  a  stronghold  of  the  liberals ;  equitable.    The  sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  ^all 

but  a  recent  municipal  election  was  carried  by  ^^  definitively  decided  on.  shall  belong,  one-ba!f  \ 

the  opposite  party.  cram'eliT'^  company  and  tho  other  half  to  the  p^- 

The  agents  of  tho  Panama  Railroad  CJompany,  ^Iet.^s!  In  compensation  and  as  the  price  of  tb»: 

in  August,  1867,  after  much  trouble,  consider-  concessions,  the  railroad  company  oblijres  itsc'i  • 

able  expense,  and  great  anxiety,  succeeded  in  pay  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  oft- 

obtaining  a  renewal  of  their  charter  for  ninety-  lombia  one  million  of  dollars  in  American  gold  cat. 

nfnA  <»/.n«^      /^ -An*   ««•««*«  \.^A  v»/^,i*»«<^a  i'v«.  or  iH  drafts  payablc  lu  ^cw  YorK  lu  thc  saoie,  w « 

nme  years.     Oreat  efforts  had  been  made  by  government  may  choose,  on  the  day  on  which  iLi 

l^nglish  capitalists  to  prevent  the  renewal,  and  contract  is  approved  by  Congress,  and  to  pay  free 

it  was  believed  that  President  Mosquera  was  now  until  the  expiration  of  the  present  priTileee  »p 

acting  hand  in  hand   with   them.      After  the  annual  rent  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (!4 

coup  d'etat,  Mosquera  made  repeated  proposals  lars  in  American  gold  coin.  The  pay^^"^  ,'r,lt 
♦^  4.t  «  ««\«*  Jf  *u^  ^  ^  ^  *«  ,«5u^  «  made  by  the  company  quarterlv  m  ^ew  lork  to  1^- 
to  the  agent  of  the  company  to  make  a  agents  named  b?  the  government  of  the  Cmui 
contract  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  the  States  of  Colombia,  or  if  convenient  for  the  eon  re- 
agent refused  to  enter  into  an  agreement  which  ment,  the  compahy  shall  place  the  money  in  Londcu 
would  not  be  ratiKed  by  Congress,  and  he  did  or  Panama  on  the  government  giving  the  ncccssirr 
not  wish  to  furnish  the  dictator  with  the  money  f^7««  to  the  company  in  New  Yort.    These  quar- 

,.,.        1  iix  -x-v         1  terly  payments  shall  commence  to  count  irom  i- 

which   ho  alone  needed  to  maintain  his  rule,  day  of  approval  of  this  contract  by  Congress.  Frt2 

The  new  government  at  once  called  Congress  the  rent  which  the  Republic  gets  by  this  contnc. 

together,  and  with  the  prospect  of  legal  and  there  shall  be  deducted  annually,  during  i^^^^J 

constitutional  ratification  a  contract  was  agreed  years,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  the  cotn- 

upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  and  tho  ^nam^  government  of  the  State 

agent  ofthe  company,  accepted  by  the  President        Aet.  4.  The  compony  binds  itself  to  extend  tbc 

and  ratified  by  Congress,  with  some  modifica-  railroad  on  the  Pacific  side  to  the  islands  of  >'«' 

tions.     The  following  first  four  articles  of  the  Calebra,  Perico  and  Flamenco,  or  to  any  other  p!»c< 

conti-act  contain  the  most  important  points :  >°  ^}^  bay  where  there  may  be  permanent  deptu  vi 

'^  '^  water  for  large  vessels. 

Article  1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  grants  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company         COLORADO.    The  district  of  country  kno^ni 

the  use  and  possession,  for  ninety-nine  years,  of  tbe  by  the  name  of  Colorado  has  an  area  of  106,47^ 

railroad  constructed  by  the  same  which  actually  ex-  s^^^re  miles.     It  is  wedged  in  between  Kansas 

ists  between  the  Cities  of  Colon  and  Panama.    This  ^J^j  rr4.„u      t,i«i.^  :«  ^^   *i./*  ^^.fk    nnA  Keir 

grant  includes  not  only  the  rood  itself,  but  alsoMho  J?^  ?*»{>• ,  ^^^^^^  is  on  the  north,  and  ^ew 

edifices,  storehouses,  wharves,  docks,  the  telegraph  Mexico  bclow  it.     The  Rocky  Mountains  trav- 

between  Colon  and  Panama  connected  with  the  road,  erse  it  from  North  to  South.     The  Arkan>ii* 

and  in  general  all  its  dependencies  and  other  works  River,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi;   (^ran« 

n^pa.^J^f';^^^^^^^^  Kiver,  which  pours  into  the  Bay  of  California 

are  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  enterprise,  . ,        ^  r    j.-r     A  -i       j       xl      -o*      i-^     ^a^   thtt 

and  those  which  in  future  they  may  establish  with  through  the  Colorado ;  the  Rio  Grande,  tnai 

the  same  object.  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico  along  the  «^nu- 
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western  border  of  Texas;  and  the  south  fork  of  sqnare  miles  within  Colorado;  the  remaining 

the  Platte,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  all  are  portion  is  covered  by  excellent  timber.     Un- 

fed  from  these  acclivities.    In  1859  gold  was  limited  water  power  is  found  in  almost  all  parts 

di:iCOvered  in  the  then  Territory.    Three  years  of  the  Territory.     Inexhaustible  and  Videly- 

after,  $2,823,837  were  coined  from  the  product  distributed  beds  of  excellent  coal  and  iron  ore. 

of  this  metal,  and  the  next  year  $2,136,686.  exist.     Lime,  gypsum,  and  building-stone  are 

Rich  silver  mines  were  found  soon  after  the  gold,  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.    Salt  springs 

and  tbeir  discovery  was  supplemented  by  find-  of   great  value    and    extent    are   found    and 

ing  copper,  iron,   coal,    salt,    limestone,   and  worked.     Several  oil  regions  of  great  promise 

gjpsum.    These  discoveries  induced  immigra-  have  been  found  and  worked  to  some  extent, 

tion.  Lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  mines  of  sur- 

On  January  16,  1867,  a  bill  passed    both  passing  richness,   pervading    in    the  greatest 

Honses  of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  abundance  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  in 

of  Colorado  as  a  Stat«  of  the  Union,  upon  the  extent  along  tiie  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

faDdamental  condition  that  within  flio  State  within  Colorado,  are  a  feature  of  extraordinary 

there  should  be  "  no  denial  of  the  elective  fran-  importance. 

cliise  or  any  other  rights  to  any  person  by  rea-  Some  difficulties  took  place  with  the  Indians 

son  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  not  only  in  Colorado,  but  in  some  of  the  other 

taxed."   This  bill  was  returned  by  the  President  Territories.     (^S^e  Indian  War.) 

with  his  objections  on  January  19th,  and  it  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

subsequently  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate  on  FOR  1867.     With  the  exception  of  the  year 

February  28th.     A  bill  was  afterwards  passed,  immediately  preceding,  the  foreign  commerce 

applying  the  same  principle  to  the  organic  acts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  twelve  months 

of  all  the  Territories,  in  which  Colorado  was  which  closed  on  the  80th  of  June  last,  was 

included.    (Sm  Coxgbess,  U.  S.)    At  its  next  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.     The  follow- 

session  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  accepting  ing  table  gives  the  specie  value,  in  millions  of 

the  amendment  of  Congress.  On  August  12th  dollars,  of  exports  and  net  imports  combined : 
aa  election  was  held  in  the  Territory  for  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature.  That  body  was 
;»olitically  divided  as  follows :  Council — Demo- 
crats 6 ;  Republicans  6 ;  Conservative  1.  House 
—Republicans  15 ;  Democrats  9 ;  Conservatives 
2.  The  majority  in  both  Houses  was  repre- 
sented to  be  opposed  to  a  State  organization. 

Politically  no  county  in  the  State  was  regarded  The  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  it  will  be  re- 

as  having  a  clear  and  decisive  m^ority  in  favor  membered,  was  that  in  which  the  war  closed, 

or'citlier  the  RepnHican  or  Democratic  party,  and  the  Southern  ports  were  reopened  to  com- 

f3  the  event  of  her  admission  as  a  State,  neither  merce.      The  activity    of   our    foreign    trade 

party  was   certain  of  her  vote,   though    the  during  that  period  must  therefore  be  regarded 

party  by  whom  she  might  be  admitted  would  as  entirely  abnormal,  and  the  fact  that  during 

li  snre  of  defeat  at  the  next  ensuing  election.  the  succeeding  year  it  was  less,  does  not  prove 

The  immigration  had  increased  the  popular  a  falling  off.     On  the  contrary,  the  commerce 

vote  at  the  election  in  August.    In  the  aggre-  of  the  year  1867  was  178  millions  larger  than 

?ate  it  amounted  to  ^349  votes.    The  vote  on  the  annual  average  of  the  period  of  1861-'66, 

the  constitution  in  1865  was  6,895.    The  vote  inclusive,  which  was  548  millions.     The  im- 

for  Delegate  to  Congress  in  1866  was  6,966.  petus  exhibited  in  1866  has  been  better  main- 

At  the  election  in  August  it  was  supposed  that  tained  than  there  was  reason  to  expect,  and 

roany  persons  neglected  to  vote,  as  it  was  the  the  large  trade  of  1867  is  due  most  likely  to  the 

mo^t  active  season  with  farmers  and  miners.  steady  growth  of  the  country,  the  rapid  filling 

The  condition  of  Colorado  in  1864  and  1867  up  of  its  Western  lands  by  immigration,  and 

presents  the  following  contrast :  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  industrial  classes 

Tbetoul  receipts  by  the  Post-Office  De-  of  the  South  to  the  newer  and  wider  fields  of 

p^meni  from  Colorado  in  1864  weer... $16,781  05  enterprise  which  a  changed  and  better  social 

In  1S67  they  were 32,580  24  organization   has  opened  to   them.      It  is  re- 

TbetoUl receipts  of  internal  revenue  m  markable,  despite  the  apparently  unsettled  con- 

I'iW  were 41,160  28  ,.,.         i?    xr  •      •     xi    j.        ..•         j>  j.r,              a. 

In  15)67  they  were 151^686  61  elation  of  affairs  m  that  section  of  the  country, 

''  '  ' ,U'  '  that  it  has  furnished  in  value  nearly  seven- 
Colorado  has  paid  to  the  General  Government  tenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  year. 

mtemal  revenue  to  the  amount  of  $578,079.16, 

beinjT  more  than  half  as  much  as  all  the  other  Exports  of  Southern  produdt  from  Atlantic  andfron- 

Territories  combined.  ^^^  V^ri*  north  of  Baltimore,  and  from  all  Fddfic 

The  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  ^^>  ^**'''«^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^'^  "'^^"^  '^"'^^  ^^'  ^8^^- 

13G7  was  nearly  $12,000,000,  excluding  mines  gicf .^^IH'aaS 

and  homesteads  preempted.  Pastoral  or  graz-  ^^o::\:v^:::\:::\:v^:v^:::v:^  it'KS 

iDg  and  agncultural  lands  cover  the  larger  part  ^ aval  stores l|436,000 

of  the  area  of  one  hundred  and  ^yq  thousand  Spirits  of  turpentine 757,000 
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544 
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726 
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OONGREGATIONALISTS. 


any  year  except  amder  the  special  effort  of  1866. 
The  most  prominent  churches  in  the  South 
which  have  received  aid  have  heen  in  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  and  thir- 
teen churches  in  Missonri.  The  seven  Western 
States  of  Kansas,  Missouri.  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Micnigan,  contain  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  Congregational  churches. 
During  these  ten  years  this  union  has  aided  in 
paying  for  the  huildingof  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  these  churches.  The  treasurer's  report 
stated: 

Receipts  of  the  year,  total $82,530.22 

Balance  over  last  year 67»119.18 

Total  funds  for  the  year $99,649.40 

The  total  amount  of  appropriations  paid 
feeble  churches,  $88,796.44.  Amount  voted, 
but  yet  unpaid,  waiting  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, $23,200.  Amount  loaned  feeble  churches, 
$2,700. 

Some  of  the  Oongregatlonal  churches  have 
taken  action  against  those  members  who  join 
secret  societies ;  in  particular  the  Free-Masons. 
Thus  at  the  conference  of  Western  Gongrega- 
tionallsts  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  a  series  of  strong 
resolutions  were  adopted  against  Free-Masonry 
and  other  secret  institutions,  for  these,  among 
other  reasons :  because,  while  claiming  a  relig- 
ious character,  they,  in  their  rituals,  deliberately 
withhold  all  recognition  of  Christ  as  their  only 
Saviour,  and  Christianity  as  the  only  true  relig- 
ion ;  because,  while  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  restricted  partnerships  or  companies  for 
mutual  insurance  and  protection,  they  ostenta- 
tiously parade  this  characterless  engagement  as 
a  substitute  for  brotherly  love  and  true  benevo- 
lence ;  because  they  bring  good  men  into  confi- 
dential relations  with  bad  men ;  and  because, 
while  in  theory  tliey  supplant  the  church  of 
Christ,  they  do  also,  in  fact,  largely  tend  to 
withdraw  the  sympathy  and  active  zeal  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  fVom  their  respective  churches. 
The  General  Association  of  Illinois  also  adopted 
a  strong  report  against  secret  societies,  chiefly 
directed  against  Masonry. 

The  "American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  "  is  chiefly,  though  not  whoUy, 
a  Congregational  society.  The  income  of  this 
society  for  the  past  year  was  reported  to  be  as 
follows:    From  donations,  $850,172.08;  from 


legacies,  $74,428.44 ;  from  other  sources,  $12,- 
788.25--making  a  total  of  $487^884.77.  Then 
was  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  treasury  Septem- 
ber 1,  1866,  of  $6,201.07.  The  number  of 
foreign  missions  established,  including  statioD!; 
and  out-stations,  is  604;  the  whole  number  of 
laborers  employed,  including  natives,  phjEi- 
cians,  and  ordained  missionaries,  1,264.  The 
secretary  reports  as  the  number  of  fordgn 
churches  under  the  board's  control,  205;  tbe 
number  of  church  members,  as  far  as  reported, 
25,502;  added  during  the  year,  1,447.  The 
prudential  committee,  in  their  report,  ask  for 
eighteen  new  missionaries,  three  missioDarj 
physicians  to  reinforce  the  stations  already  oc- 
cupied, and  for  forty  new  missionaries  to  be 
forwarded  to  a  new  field,  making  sixty-one, 
which  they  request  to  be  sent  vritbout  delav. 
The  appropriations  for  the  coming  year  hare 
been  fixed  at  $526,000.  The  prudential  com- 
mittee in  their  report  lay  especial  stress  npoa 
the  importance  of  the  Chinese  mission. 

From  the  English  Congregational  Year-hool 
for  1868,  it  appears  tiiat  in  the  metropolis  the 
number  of  independent  churches  has  increasc^l 
since  1858  from  171  to  227.  The  number  of 
pastors  in  1858  was  226,  against  291  at  th« 
present  time,  being  an  increase  of  ministerial 
power  numbering  65.  There  are  also  at  the 
present  time  100  students  in  the  metropolitan 
college  associated  with  Congregationalism.  The 
proportion  of  increase  is  in  about  the  same  ratio 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  in  Great  Britain  and  her  depeo- 
dencies  8,830  independent  churches,  with  1,613 
out- stations  and  mission-rooms,  under  the  so- 
perintendence  of  2,876  independent  miDiste^, 
whose  labors  are  supplemented  by  2,326  evange- 
lists and  lay  preachers.  The  denomination  hs? 
76  associations  and  unions,  27  coUeges  and  in- 
stitutes, with  886  students  under  training  for 
ministerial  and  missionary  work.  The  n amber 
of  ministers  who  have  died  during  the  year  has 
been  58. 

The  Ix)ndon  Missionary  Society  is  principalis 
sustained  by  the  Independents,  or  CongregatioQ- 
alists.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year 
were  £105,090  10«.  4d,  The  total  income  of 
the  society,  since  1695,  has  been  £8,255,193. 

In  the  table  below  will  be  found  a  summar}* 
of  statistics  from  the  Congregational  Quarterly 
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*  From  a  number  of  States  no  reports  were  reoeived 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  soo- 
ond  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  OongresB  *  con- 
vened at  Washington  on  December  8,  1866. 
For  the  President's  Message,  see  Pubuo  Doctt- 
icsrnB,  Annuax  CTOLOPiSDiA,  1866. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  10th,  Mr.  Mor- 
rill, of  Maine,  moved  to  consider  the  bill  rege- 
lating suffice  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia.   He 

*  The  Moving  \b  a  lift  of  tbo  members  of  Gongreas : 

SEN  ATB . 

r^j/i/omto-^amea  A.  MoDongall,  John  Cosness. 
Oynktetieut—Jj^jette  8.  Foster,  James  Dixon. 
])^lavar9—Qwm  Bead  Riddle,  WlUard  Bsalsbuy. 
lUinoi^—lsynaai  TYombalLRicbkrd  Yates. 
Indiana— Uemj  8.  Lane,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
/(nea— James  w.  Orlmes^  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 
Kaiuai—Samaal  0.  Pomeroj,  Jamea  H.  Lane. 
jrn/i(«X*tf--OaiTet  Davls^James  Gnthrie. 
Jfaint-ijat  M.  MonW,  wUltam  Pitt  Fessenden. 
Jfaaa^iMU^-ChuieB  Smnner,  Henry  Wilson. 
Maryland— John  A.  J.  Creswelll  BeTerdy  Johnson. 
JtftdU^a— &^hariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
i^AAiwto— Alexander  Bamaey,  Daniel  S.  Norton. 
MiMOvri—K  Qrats  Brown,  John  B.  Henderson. 
Jfecada—WVXiua  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nye. 
y«e  ffantpthire-^emge  O.  Fogs,  Aaron  £L  Cragin. 
A'ew  /«n0^Alexander  O.  Oattell,  Frederick  T.  Freling- 

Aetf  York— In  Harris,  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 
Ohio-John  Sherman,  Benjamin  F.  WadSb 
Or«ff<m—.Jsjna  W.  Nesmlth,  George  H.  Williams. 
■P^iMMyfcgnio— Edgar  Cowan,  Charles  B.  Baekalew. 
Rhod^  /jland— Winiam  Spragne,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
TttMmee—Da^iA  D.  Patterson,  J.  8.  Fowler. 
Vermont— Uike  P.  Poland,  George  F.  Edmonds. 
Wat  F»r^ii*»— Peter  G.   Van  Winkle,    Waitman  T. 
ffilley. 
Fi«e9A«Hi— Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  B.  Doolittlo. 

IToi  admUUd  at  ikie  setnon. 

AUih(ma-Q«OTg9  8.  Hoaston,  Lewis  E.  Parsons. 
Arkamoi—E,  Baxter,  William  D.  Snow. 
Louisiajut^JL  Kinn;  Cutler,  Michael  Hahn. 
MmUrippir-'wntiua  L.  Sharkey,  J.  L.  Alcorn. 
3Vtt  Garotina—3o\ai  Pool,  William  A.  Graham. 
Sy«A  Cardtoa—Oohn  L.  Manning,  Benjamin  F.  Porry. 
rirguUa—Joka  0,  Underwood,  Joseph  Segtir. 
Te7<z^Dsr!d  G.  Burnett,  O.  M.  Boberta. 


HOUSE. 

^i/i/omXo— Donald  C  McBaer,  William  Htgby,  John 
BdvelL 

Co^Mt^icut—Reary  CL  Demlng.  Samuel  L.  Warner,  An- 
tostxa  Bludaeee,  John  H.  Hnbbard. 

Iffioitare-^ohn  A.  Nicholson. 

lUimU— John  Wentworth,  John  F.  Famsworth,  Elibu 
B.  Wubborae,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll,  Barton 
^GwtH.  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Shelby  M.  Cnllom,  Lewis  W. 
BMA,  Ajitb(Miy  Thornton,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Jehu  Baker, 
Aadrev  J.  Knykendall ;  at  large,  3.  W.  Moulton. 

/n4tafia~Wllliam  £.  NibhicLMlchael  G.  Kerr,  Balph 
HfJ.  John  H.  Faranhar,  George  W.  Julian,  Ebenezer  Du- 
tewtt.  Henry  D.  Washbim,  Qodlove  8.  Orth,  Schuyler  Col- 
■L  Jo9«ph  H.  D«ft«e8,  Thomas  N.  SflUwoll. 

iwa-James  P.  Wilson,  Htram  Price,  William  B.  Allison, 
^^  &  Orinnell,  John  A.  Kasaon,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard. 

Aa!i«2«-S!dney  Clarke. 

iVafacly-L.  8.  Trimble,  BurweU  C.  Bitter,  Hemy 
wwa.  Aaron  Harding,  LoTeU  H.  Bonsseau,  A.  H.  Ward, 
Q^  a  Shaaklio,  William  H.  Bandall,  Samuel  MoKee. 

MaiAt— John  Lynch,  Sidney  Perham,  James  G.  Blaine, 
^^  a  EJee,  Frederick  A.  Pike. 

Maryland— }Bnm  McOnllough,  John  L.  Thomas,  Jr., 
Ulrica  IL  Phelps,  Frands  Thomas,  BeiOunln  G.  Harris. 
^u«aeftiHea»— Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Cakes  Ames,  Alexander 
^."«.  Samuel  Hooper,  John  B.  Alley,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
w«ge  B.  BoutweO,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B.  Wash- 
Krs,  Heniy  L  Dawes. 

ilkkiifak—Fenaado  C.  Beaman,  Charles  TJpeon,  John 
j^^i^jnjjr,  Thomas  W.  Perry,  Bowland  E.  Trowbridge, 

irinaewto— wmiam  Windom,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 
Mimwi—John  Hogan,  Henxy  T.   Blow,  Thomas  E. 
»«Q,jQhnlL  Kelaoi  Joseph  W.  MoGlnrg,  Bobert  T.  Tan 


said :  '^  If  I  were  to  define  this  bill  in  a  single 
phrase,  I  shonld  say  that  it  is  impartial  restricted 
snfi&tige ;  that  is  to  say,  it  proposes  to  be  im- 
partial among  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  resident  in  this  District.  To  that  extent 
it  is  impartial.  It  is  restricted  in  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex;  and  in  that  it  is  confined 
to  persons  of  adnlt  age ;  and  in  ]^at  it  excludes 

Horn,  Bei^amln  F.  Loan,  John  F.  Bex^amln,  George  W. 
Anderson. 

ywada — ^Delos  B.  Ashley. 

Ifew  ITamp^ire — Gilman  Marston,  Edward  H.  BoUins, 
James  W.  Patterson. 

y^w  Jertey—^ohn  F.  Starr,  William  A.  Newell,  Charles 
Sltpeayea.  Andrew  J.  Boeers,  Edwin  B.  V.  Wright 

Asio  York — Stephen  Tabor.  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  John 
W.  Hunter,  Moznn  Jones,  Nelson  Taylor,  Henry  J.  Bay* 
mond,  John  W.  Cbanler,  William  R  Dodge,  William  A.  Dar- 
ling, William  Badfbrd,  Charles  H.  Winfleld,  John  H. 
Keteham,  Edwin  N.  HubbelL  Charles  Goodyear,  John  A. 
Griswold,  Bobert  8.  Hale,  Calvin  T.  Hnlbnrd,  James  M. 
Marvin,  Demas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Addison  H.  Lailin,  Boscoe 
Conkling,  Sidney  T.  Holmes,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Theodore 
M.  Pomeroy,  Daniel  Morris,  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss,  Hamilton 
Ward,  Boswell  Hart,  Burt  Van  Horn,  James  M  Humphrey, 
Henry  Tan  Aemam. 

C^Afo— Benjamin  Eggleston,  Butherford  B.  Hayes,  Bobert 
C.  Schenck,  William  Lawrence,  F.  C.  Le  Blond,  Beader  W. 
Clarke,  Samuel  Shellabaiver,  James  B.  Hubbell,  Balph  P. 
Buokland,  James  M.  Ashley,  Hecekiah  S.  Bundy,  William 
E.  Finck,  Columbus  Delano^  Martin  Welker,  Tobias  E. 
Plants,  John  A.  Bingham,  ffphralm  B.  Eckley,  Bufna  P. 
Spalding,  James  A.  Garfield. 

Ors^r^m^— John  H.  D.  Henderson. 

Pennsylvcmla—Saxanol  J.  Bandall,  Charles  O'Neill,  Leon- 
ard Myers,  William  D.  Kellcv,  M.  Bussell  Thayer,  B.  Mark- 
ley  Bover,  John  M.  Broomall,  Sydenham  E.  Ancona,  Thad- 

dous' Stevens,  Myer  Struuse,  ^   Charles   Denison, 

TTlvases  Mercur,  George  F.  Miller,  Adam  J.  Glossbrenner, 
William  H.  Koontz,  Abraham  A.  Barker,  Stephen  F.  Wilson, 
Glenni  W.  Schofleld,  Charles  Yemon  Culver,  John  L.  Daw- 
son, James  K.  Moorneod,  Thomas  Williams,  George  Y.  Law- 
rence. 

B/iods  Idand—Thomu  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dlzon. 

7<mnea«e»— Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Horace  Maynard,  William 
B.  Stokes,  Edmund  Cooper,  William  B.  Campbell,  B.  M.  Ar- 
nellL  Isaac  B.  Hawkins,  John.W.  Leftwloh. 

K«rmo}U->Frederiek  E.  Woodbridge,  Justin  S.  MoxriU,- 
Portus  Baxter. 

West  F<r(7M<a— Chester  D.  Hubbard,  George  B.  lAtham, 
KlUian  V.  Whaley. 

ITisoonstfis— Halbert  E.  Paine,  Ithamar  C.  Slora.  Amosa 
Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Philetus  Sawyer,  Walter  D. 
Mclndoe. 

^U  admiUed  est  ihia  tesnan, 

Alabama — C.  C.  Langdon,  George  C.  Freeman,  Cullen  A. 
Battle,  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  B.  T.  Pope,  T.  J.  Jackson. 

Arkansas— Byers,  Lorenzo  Gibson,  J.  M.  Jackson. 

FloridOr-F,  McLeod. 

O&orgia — Solomon  Cohen,  Philip  Cook,  Hugh  Buchanan, 
R  G.  Cabanias,  J.  D.  Matthew^  J.  H.  Christy,  W.  T.  Wof- 
ford. 

ZouitfiofKi— Louis  St.  Martin,  Jacob  Barker,  Bobert  C. 
WickliflRo,  John  R  King,  John  8.  Toung. 

MtsHwippi—A.  E.  Beynolds,  B.  A.  rbson,  James  T.  Har- 
rison, A.  M.  West,  R  G.  Peyton. 

J/brih  Carolina— Jbmo  R  Stubbs,  Charles  C.  Clark, 
Thomas  C.  Fuller,  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  Bedford  Brown,  8.  H. 
Walkup,  A.  H.  Jones. 

Soitih  Oarolinor— John  D.  Kennedy,  William  AA^en,  Sam- 
nel  McCrowan,James  Farrow. 

Virginia— 'W.  H.  R  Custis,  Lucius  H.  Chandler,  R  John- 
son Barbour,  Bobert  Bidgway,  Beverly  A.  Davis,  Alexander 
H.  H.  Stuart,  Bobert  Y.  Conrad,  Daniel  H.  Hoge. 

DeUgatesf^rotn  the  TerriioriM. 

Arlaona— John  N.  Goodwin. 

Colorado— AWon  A.  Bradford. 
Jkikota—VfiiteT  A.  Burleigh. 
Idaho— B.  D.  Holbrook. 
JTontofia— Samuel  McLean, 
^edrosto— Phlneas  W.  Hitchcock. 
I^ew  M&eioo—J,  Francesco  Chaves. 

ZTto^— William  H.  Hooper. 

WathinffUm—ATthva  A.  Denny. 
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paupers,  insane  persons,  persons  non  eompM  other.    To  introd  ace  woman  at  the  polls  is  to 

mentiBy  and  .persons  who  have  rendered  them-  enroll  her  in  the  militia,  to  transfer  her  iim 

selves,  by  cnme — treason,  felony,  or  otherwise  the  class  of  non-oombatants  to  the  class  of  coio- 

— infamons,  and  so  not  to  be  trusted  in  public  batants. 

afi^rs.    Therefore,  sir,  as  a  definition,  I  saj  it  ^^  'Manhood  snffirage,'  to  define  it,  is  anph 

is  what  raaj  be  called  impartial  restricted  suf-  to  state  the  conditions  of  manhood,  the  steu  a 

frage,  as  distinguished  from  universal  and  man-  an  adult  male  grown  to  Ml  size  and  stren^itL 

ho^  sufirage,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Its  opposites  are  'childhood,'  ' womaohood.' 

these  days.        *  In  most  nations,  for  purposes  of  war,  it  is  i 

These  principles  are  attempted  to  be  enforced  male  person  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  sfid 

by  appropriate   provisions  in  the  bill,  which  forty-five  years.     Among  the  civilians  it  vsi 

make  it  really  an  election  bill.  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five.    The  conditicc 

''Sir,  our  power  over  the  question  of  suffrage  of  manhood,  as  defined  by  the  lexicograpberi 

in  this  District  is  ample,  unquestioned,  and  we  is  purely  physical  development,  in  ^stiDc^c 

have  seen  that  the  objections  to  its  exercise  are  fr^m  moral  and  inteUectuaL    In  this  s«nse  tli 

untenable ;  but  the  question  returns,  shall  the  common  law  had  no  standard.    It  is  impossiUr 

right  be  extended  to  the  negro,  and  if  so,  upon  to  conceive  of  a  law  that  would  meet  in  p^^^ 

what  principle,  or  upon   the  prescription  of  tioe  the  individual  cases,  as  they  would  ariseac 

what  particular  formula?  the  principle  of  physical  development    Tie 

"  It  becomes  important  first  to  consider  the  condition  of  manhood  varies  in  individnak  sc- 

right  of  sufi^age,  whether  as  an  absolute  right,  is  developed  at  different  periods, 

or  as  incident  to  citizenship.    On  this  question  "The  fatal  objection  to  'manhood  su&age' 

the  public  mind  is  divideid  between  universal  is  that  the  right  is  based  on  physical  develop- 

suffrage,  manhood  suffrage,  and  impartial  suf-  ment,  like  arms-bearing,  while  the  act  itself 

frage,  and  perplexed  with  questions  of  sex  as  necessarily  implies  intelligence,  discretion,  ii- 

well  as  of  race  and  color.  tellectual  development. 

"  I  glance  only  at  each.    Universal  suffrage  *'  The  peculiar  character,  the  genius  of  repTiV 

is  afiSrmed  by  its  advocates  as  among  the  abso-  Hcanisno,  is  equality,  impartiality  of  rights  so^^ 

lute  or  natural  rights  of  man,  in  tiie  sense  of  remedies  among  all  the  citizens,  not  that  tbe 

mankind,  extending  to  females  as  well  as  males,  citizen  shall  not  be  abridged  in  any  of  his  Dat- 

and  susceptible  of  no  limitation  unless  as  op-  ural  rights.    The  man  yields  that  right  to  tl^ 

posed  to  child  or  infant.    It  is  supposed  to  ori-  nation  when  he  becomes  a  citizen.    The  repcb- 

ginate  in  rights  independent  of  citizenship;  like  lican  guaranty  is  that  all  laws  shall  bear  upc: 

the  absolute  rights  of  liberty,  personal  security,  all  alike  in  what  they  eigoin  and  forbid,  gran: 

and  possession  of  property,  it  is  natural  to  man.  and  enforce.    This  principle  of  equality  befoR 

It  exists,  of  course,  independent  of  sex  or  con-  the  law  is  as  old  as  civilization,  but  it  does  do: 

dition,  manhood  or  womanhood.    To  admit  it  prevent  the  State  from  qualifying  the  rights  (^ 

in  the  adult  and  deny  it  to  the  youth  would  be  the  citizen  according  to  the  public  necessitir- 

to  abridge  thte  right  and  ignore  the  principle.  "  The  American  principle  favors  the  ri|^ht  a 

Now,  sir,  in  practice  its  extension  to  women  suffrage  for  the  male  citizen  of  full  age,  g3> 

would  contravene  all  our  notions  of  the  family ;  posed  to  be  based  upon  the  law  and  usage  tkt 

'  pnt  asunder '  husband  and  wife,  and  subvert  at  this  age  he  becomes  free  of  the  tntelaxre  o: 

the  fundamental  principles  of  family  govern-  family,  and  is  free  to  manage  his  own  sSs^- 

ment,  in  which  the  husband  is,  by  all  usage  and  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  of  persons  p''> 

law,  human  and  divine,  the  representative  head,  eompaa  mentis,  persons  deemed  infamous  fK>m 

Besides,  it  ignores  woman,  womanhood,  and  all  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  crimes,  persi>i» 

that  is  womanly ;  all  those  distinctions  of  sex,  supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  ignorant 

whose  objects  are  apparent  in  creation,  es-  persons,  and  those  of  African  descent, 

sential  in  character,  and  vital  to  society ;   these  "  The  rule  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  iv- 

all  disappear  in  the  manly  and  impressive  de-  publican  government  and  Christian  civilization, 

monstration  of  balloting  at  a  popular  election.  Some  of  the  exceptions  are  ill-timed,  illogio^ 

Here  maids,  women,  wives,  men,  and  husbands  and  unjust    Poverty  is  in  no  just  sense  a  di^ 

promiscuously  assemble  to  vindicate  the  rights  qualiiying  fact.    On  the  contrary,  society  na^ 

of  human  nature.  doubtless  protect  itself  by  depriving  tho?e  o' 

"  Moreover,  it  associates  the  wife  and  mother  political  power  who  have  proved  faitiiless  fc)  i- 

with  policies  of  state,  with  public  affairs,  with  or  made  war  upon  it.    In  a  country  where  tijc 

making,  interpreting,  and  executing  the  laws,  means  of  education  are   accessible  to  all,  ^^ 

with  police  and  war,  and  necessarily  dissever-  should  be,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Goveramei.t 

ates  her  from  purely  domestic  affairs,  peculiar  important,  it  cannot  be  a  grievance  that  iht 

care  for  and  duties  of  the  family ;  and,  worst  State  should  impose  the  rule  of  inteUigent  snf- 

of  all,  assigns  her  duties  revolting  to  her  nature  frage.    The  exceptional  fact  which  stand?  o«t 

and  constitution,  and  wholly  incompatible  with  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  common  rule  of  snf- 

those  which  spring  from  womanhood.  frage  is   that  which  denies  the  right  to  the 

"  Besides,  the  ballot  is  the  inseparable  con-  citizen  of  African  descent  on  account  of  bis 

comitant  of  the  bayonet.      Those  who  prac-  race, 

tise  the  one  must  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  "  At  the  formation  of  the  national  Constltn 
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tioD,  in  only  oDe  of  the  States  was  the  negro  qnalificationB  snggested  early  bj  that  joarnal,  I 

excluded  from  the  exeroise  of  the  right  on  ao-  assented  to  then  as  a  beginning;  I  believe  we 

connt  of  his  race  or  color.    South  Carolina  ex-  have  gone  bejond  all  beginnings  now.    During 

cinded  the  negro;  in  the  other  States  the  ex-  the  last  few  months  the  country  has  gone  an 

dasion  was  confined  to  condition,  and  the  col-  immeasurable  distance  in  the  right  direction, 

ored  freeman  was  an  elector.    In  most  of  the  and  I  believe  to-daj  that  the  nation  is  prepared 

States  the  negro  is  now  excluded;  in  some  of  to  demand  manhood  suffrage,  and  I  am  against 

them  be  is  admitted  upon  exceptional  terms ;  any  final  adjustment  or  setQement  of  this  ques- 

in  others  upon  terms  of  impartiality  with  the  tion  that  does  not  demand  it  now.    I  think 

whites.    The  proposition  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the 

the  American  rule  of  suffrage  at  the  nation^  land  who  have  been  educated  up  to  this  great 

capital,  to  place  it  upon  the  republican  prin-  truth,  that  the  poor  men  and  the  ignorant  men 

ciple,  to  make  our  legislation  conform  to  the  of  this  country  need  the  ballot  for  their  proteo- 

constitations,  laws,    usages,    sentiments,    and  tion,  the  protection  of  their  property,  their 

opinions  of  the  people  of  the  States  at  the  revo-  liberties,  and  their  lives.    I  believe  that  there 

htionary  era  of  the  republic,  when  universal  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  hold 

liberty  was  an  aspiration  alike  of  statesmen  and  that  opinion  to-day  who  did  not  hold  it  six 

people."  months  ago.    I  think  we  are  moving  in  the 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  offered  an  right  direction.    Time  and  circumstance  are 

amendment  that  all  persons  who  were  actual  working  in  behalf  of  that  great  cause, 

residents  of  the  District,  and  qualified  to  vote  "  Now,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  to  extend  the 

therein  in  the  elections  held  in  the  year  1865,  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    There 

ander  the  status  then  in  force,  might  vote.  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  it,  but  the  fact 

It  was  farther  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  was,  and  we  cannot  deny  it,  that  when  the 

section  of  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com-  House  bill  was  passed  we  had  not  the  power  to 

mittee,  and  in  lieu  of  it  to  insert :  pass  it  and  make  it  a  law  untU  the  closing  days 

That  in  all  electiona  to  be  held  horeaiter  in  the  of  the  last  session.  I  speak,  of  course,  on  the 
District  of  Colambis,  the  following  described  per-  assumption  that  its  final  passage  would  have  re- 
song,  and  those  only,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  to  quired  for  it  a  two-thirds  vote  in  this  body. 

'"lil  persons,  residents  of  said  DUtrict,  who  have  ^%  ^*^«  the  power  now  to  pass  a  clean  bill, 

been  duly  muatcred  into  the  miUtary  or  naval  aerrice  ^^  thecountry  demands  it." 

of  the  TJnited  States  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  followed,  say- 

hftre  been,  or  shall  hereaifter  be,  honorably  dis-  ing:    "Mr.  President,  this  phrase  'manhood 

cbjfeed  therefrom.       _  .,  ,  ^^  ^       ,      ,   „  ,  suffrage '  sounds  very  welL  and  I  am  sure  I 

Male  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  i»^„«  z^^  ^v.i^»4.\rx^  ♦rv  if.  iv,,*  t  «»«  *«o<»f4/tnio-lTr 

stteined  the  age  of  twenty^ne  years   (excepting  ^^\^  "<>  objection  to  it ;  but  I  am  particularly 

paupers,  persons  «oft«wM«)»«i«*«i,  or  convicted  of  desirous  that  my  amendment  shaU  prevaQ  so 

ID  iaOunoiis  offence),  anowho,  being  residents  of  the  as  to  incorporate  in  this  bill  the  qualification 

ward  or  district  in  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  intelligence.     Sir,  what  is  manhood  suffrage? 

shall  have  raided  in  said  District  for  the  period  of  jy^^  c  manhood,'  considered  in  its  poHtical  ac- 

We^^dTh^S^e^a^sf  ss"Sf  4'^^^^^^^^^  ceptation,  consik  simply  in  physlcfl  power,  in 

ean  read  and  who  can  write  their  names.    Bnt  no  arms  and  feet  and  hands  and  face  ?     Does  not 

peraoD  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  who,  in  any  way,  the  manhood  that  should  be  demanded  as  the 

Toluntarily  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  during  ijagig  of  the  right  of  suflhtge  mean  something 

the  late  rebelUon.  ,„qj.^  than  this  ?    Does  it  not  mean  intelligence 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  am  sufiicient  to  appreciate  the  duty  to  be  perform- 

against  this  qualification  of  reading  and  writ-  ed?    Does  it  not  mean  some  degree  of  moral 

ing.   I  never  did  believe  in  it    I  do  not  believe  character  and  standing?  The  pauper  is  a  man, 

in  it  now.    I  voted  against  it  in  my  own  State,  and  yet  you  exclude  hun.  The  convict  is  a  man, 

and  1  intend  to  vote  against  it  here.   There  was  and  yet  you  exclude  him.    Our  sons  under 

a  time  when  I  would  have  taken  it  because  I  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  a  portion  of  the 

M  not  know  that  we  could  get  any  thing  more  common    brotherhood    and  manhood  of  the 

in  this  contest ;  but  I  think  the  great  victory  country,  and  yet  you  exclude  tbem.    Our  wives 

of  manhood  suffrage  is  about  achieved  in  this  and  our  daughters  are  in  the  same  category, 

cooatrj.    I  think  we  are  in  a  position  where  and  yet  they  are  excluded.    So,  then,  the  ques- 

ve  can  command  it,  and  I  am  for  commanding  tion  involves  some  principle  by  which  it  shall 

it;  and  I  am  for  beginning  now  in  this  District,  be  regulated;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 

where  we  have  the  absolute  control  and  power,  true  interests  of  a  free  government  and  the 

For  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend-  wise  establishment  of.  a  free  government  re- 

nient  quire  the  great  and  fundamental  qualification 

''1  would  at  one  time  have  agreed  to  settle  of  intelligence,  when  we  propose  to  extend  the 

the  qnestlon  on  the  basis  early  promulgated  by  fundamental  right  of  suffrage  to  any  of  our 

the  yew  York  Serald,  of  giving  suffrage  in  the  citizens. 

ffe'^l  States  to  those  who  served  in  the  army,  "  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  provide  any  rule 

those  who  held  a  certain  amount  of  property,  that  shall  operate  equally.    We  have  provided 

those  who  could  read  and  write,  those  who  a  rule  as  regards  age,  and  how  unequally  does 

vere  members  of  Christian  churches.     These  that  operate  I    Yet  it  was  necessary.    Thou- 
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sands  of  our  sons  nndertweDty-oneyeara  of  age  word  *^  male"  be  sta^ck  oat  of  the  bill.  He 

are  mnch  better  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  said :   "  The  proposition  now  before  the  Sen- 

suffirage  than  thousands  of  our  fellow-Hntizens  ate  is  to  confer  on  the  colored  people  of  tlis 

fifty  years  of  age.    We  must  have  some  rule,  district  the  right  of  franchise ;  that  is^  the  &d* 

and  we  hav^e  fixed  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  vocates  of  the  bill  say  that  that  will  be  safe sud 

that  respect  as  the  wisest  and  best  rule  that  prudent  and  proper,  and  will  contribute,  d 

could  be  propounded.  course,  to  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  ic- 

*^  Now,  it  strikes  me  that,  looking  especially  to  habitants  of  the  District ;  and  they  farther  s&y 

the  qualifications  of  the  class  of  population  in  that  no  reason  can  be  gi^en  why  a  nuoi  of  m 

this  district  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  extend  color  should  not  vote  as  well  as  a  man  of  ao- 

the  right  of  suffrage ;  looking  to  their  antece-  other  color,  especially  when  both  are  eqnallj 

dents ;  remembering  who  they  are — but  a  short  members  of  the  same  society,  equally  sabjected 

time  taken  from  the  worst  and  lowest  type  of  to  its  burdens,  equally  to  be  <!alled  upon  to  d^ 

barbarism  in  all  the  world ;  refiecting  that  they  fend  it  in  the  field,  and  all  that    I  agree  tos 

have  been  recently  slaves;  that  they  inherit  great  portion  of  that    IdonotknowandDergr 

and  still  have  in  them  the  instincts  of  slavery;  did  know  any  very  good  reason  why  a  \ks^ 

that  they  are  ignorant;  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  should  not. vote  as  well  as  a  white  nm 

them  (it  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  it  is  their  misfor-  except  simply  that  all  the  white  men  said,  'W« 

tune)  to  have  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  do  not  like  it'     I  do  not  know  of  aDj  lerr 

duties  devolving  upon  a  man  who  exercises  the  good  reason  why  a  black  woman  shonld  m 

right  of  suffi-age  to  imderstand  fully  the  princi-  marry  a  white  man,  but  I  suppose  the  white 

pies  of  our  free  (xovernment ;  I  say,  under  all  man  would  give  about  the  same  reason— he  doa 

these  circumstances,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  not  like  to  do  it    There  are  certain  things  la 

wisdom  dictates  to  us  the  propriety,  if  possible,  which  we  do  not  like  to  go  into  partnei^ip, 

of  fixing  some  rule  by  which  that  great  right  with  the  people  of  different  raoes,  and  betweea 

shall  be  protected  from  abuse,  some  rule  by  whom  and  ourselves  there  are  tribal  antipa- 

which  we  shall  confine  its  exercise  to  those  thies.    It  is  now  proposed  to  break  down  tbst 

who  are  competent  to  use  it  judiciously.  barrier,  so  iar  as  political  power  may  bo  coc- 

lir.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :   ^^  I  regard  cemed,  and  admit  both  equally  to  share  in  thb 

this  bill  as  important,  in  the  second  place,  be-  privilege ;  and  since  the  barrier  is  to  be  broken 

cause  it  is  a  sort  of  model,  to  be  copied  and  down,  and  since  there  is  tobe  achange,ldesirv; 

patterned  after  by  the  States.    In  the  North-  another  change,  for  which  I  think  there  is  qdte 

west  I  know  there  are  States  that  have  not  as  good  a  reason,  and  a  little  better,  pertiij^ 

hitherto  given  Buffi*age  to  colored   men,  but  than  that  offered  for  this.    I  propose  to  exteod 

they  are  moving  in  that  direction,  and  will  this  privilege  not  only  to  males,  but  to  fem&Ie^ 

copy  tiiis  very  statute,  if  we  make  it  one,  for  as  well ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  even  the 

their  law.    That  is  a  reason  why  I  think  we  most  astute  and  learned  Senator  upon  this  ^< 

ought  to  have  the  statute  perfect  here.  give  any  better  reason  for  the  exdusioo  of 

^^I  agree  with  what  tlie  Senator  from  Mas-  females  from  the  right  of  suffrage  than  therein 

sachusetts  has  said  in   regard  to  the  require-  for  the  exclusion  of  negroes.    I  want  to  hear 

ments  of  reading  and  writing  as  a  qualification  that  reason.    I  should  like  to  know  it 
for  voting.    That  might  be  entertained  in  a        Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  said :  "H? 

State  where  all  the  people  were  allowed  to  go  not  contend  for  female  suffi*age  on  the  ground 

to  school  and  learn  to  read  and  write ;  but  it  that  it  is  a  natural  right,  because  I  beliere  ths: 

seems  to  me  monstrous  to  apply  it  to  a  class  of  suffrage  is  a  right  derived  from  society,  sQ<i 

persons  in  this  community  who  were  legislated  that  society  is  competent  to  impose  upon  tke 

away  from  school,  to  whom  every  avenue  of  exercise  of  that  right  whatever  conditions  ii 

learning  was  shut  up  by  law.  chooses.     I  hold  t^at  the  sufi&age  is  a  dek- 

*^  When  the  vote  comes  to  be  taken  I  shall  gated   trust — ^a   trust    delegated    to    certiu:i 

vote  to  ^ve  the  ballot  to  every  man  of  the  designated  classes  of  society — and   that  the 

prescribed  age  and  of  the  proper  residence  whole  body  politic  has  the  same  right  to  wltL- 

who  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  I  care  not  draw  any  part  of  that  trust  that  we  have  to  with- 

for  his  complexion  or  his  nationality.    I  have  draw  any  part  of  l^e  powers  of  the  trusts  tb^ 

found  that  there  are  Americans  who  were  not  we  have  imposed  upon  any  executive  officer. 

born  here.    A  man  is  an  American  if  he  has  and  that  it  is  no  more  a  punishment  to  restrii': 

got  an  American  heart  in  him.    Those  of  us  the  suffrage  and  thereby  deprive  certiun  pei^^ 

who  were  born  here  could  not  help  it    The  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  who  have  herei<> 

man  who  is  an  American  from  choice  deserves  fore  exercised  it,  than  it  is  a  punishment  on  the 

a  little  something  in  addition  to  those  who  are  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if  we  should  take 

Americans  from  necessity.    Therefore,  I  say  from  him  the  appointment  of  certain  persons 

I  would  not  disfranchise  those  who  come  here  whose  appointment  is  now  vested  in  him.   The 

joyfully  to  yield  themselves  to  the  moulding  power  that  confers  in  each  case  has  the  rigb: 

influence  of  American  civilization."  to  withdraw. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Willey  was  rejected        ^^  The  true  basis  of  suffrage  of  course  is  intt^- 

— ^yea,  1 ;  nays,  41.  ligence  and  virtue  ;  but  as  we  cannot  define 

Mr.  Oowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  those,  as  we  cannot  draw  the  line  that  shali 
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mark  the  amount  of  iDtelligcnce  and  yirtne  sbonld  be  told  by  one  of  tbe  men,  '  We  regre- 
tbat  any  individual  poesesses,  we  come  as  near  sent  yon,  yon  cannot  vote,'  it  wonld  be  pre- 
ss wo  can  to  it  by  imperfect  conditions.  It  cisely  the  argument  that  is  now  nsed ;  that  men 
certainly  will  not  be  contended  that  the  fem-  reprcfsent  the  women  in  the  exercise  of  the 
inine  put  of  mankind  are  so  much  below  the  elective  franchise.  A  woman  pays  a  large 
mascidine  in  point  of  intelligence  as  to  dis-  tax,  and  the  man  who  drives  her  coach,  the 
qnaliiT  them  from  exercising  the  right  of  snf-  man  who  waits  upon  her  table,  goes  to  tJie 
fi-ageon  liiat  account.  If  it  be  asserted  and  polls  and  decides  how  much  of  her  property  shall 
conceded  that  the  feminine  intellect  is  less  vig-  go  to  support  tbe  public  expenses,  and  what 
oroQs,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  it  is  more  shall  be  done  with  it.  She  has  no  voice  in  the 
acute;  if  it  is  not  so  strong  to  strike,  it  is  matter  whatever ;  she  is  taxed  without  repre- 
quicker  to  peroeive.    But  at  all  events  it  will  sentation. 

not  be  contended  that  there  is  such  a  differ-  "  The  exercise  of  political  power  by  women 

ence  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  sexes  is  by  no  means  an  experiment.    There  is  hardly 

as  that  that  alone  should  be  a  disqualification  a  country  in  Europe — I  do  not  think  there  is 

from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf&age.    Still  any  one — ^that  has  not  at  some  time  of  its  his- 

Ies3  will  it  be  contended  that  the  female  part  tory  been  governed  by  a  woman,  and  many  of 

of  creation  is  less  virtuous  than  the  masculine,  them  veiy  well  governed,  too.    There  have 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  conceded  by  every  been  at  least  three  empresses  of  Russia  since 

one  that  mordity  and  good  order,  religion,  Peter  the  Great,  and  two  of  tliem  were  very 

charity,  and  all  good  works  appertain  rather  wise  rulers.    Elizabeth  raised  England  to  the 

more  to  the  feminine  than  to  the  masculine  very  height  of  greatness,  and  the   reign  of 

race.  Anne  was  illustrious  in  arms  and  not  less  illus- 

''  The  argument  that  women  do  not  want  to  trious  in  letters.    A  female  sovereign  supplied 

vote  is  no  argument  at  all,  because  if  the  right  to  Columbus  the  means  of  discovering  this 

to  vote  is  conferred  upon  them  they  can  exer-  country.     He  wandered  footsore  and  weary 

cise  it  or  not  as  they  choose.    It  is  not  a  com-  from  court  to  court,  from  convent  to  convent, 

pnlsory  exercise  of  power  on  their  part.  from  one  potentate  to  another,  but  no  man  on 

*^  Nor  is  it  a  tear  statement  of  the  case  to  say  a  throne  listened  to  him  until  9  female  sover- 

that  the  man  represents  the  woman  in  the  ex-  eign  pledged  her  jewels  to  fit  out  the  expedi- 

ercise  of  suffrage,  because  it  is  an  assumption  on  tion  which  *  gave  a  new  world  to  the  kingdoms 

the  part  of  the  man ;  it  is  an  involuntaiy  repre-  of  Castile  and  Leon.'    Nor  need  we  cite  Anne 

sentation  so  fiur  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  of  Austria,  who  governed  France  for  ten  years. 

Representation  implies  a  certain  delegated  pow-  nor  Maria  Theresa,  whose  reign  was  so  great  and 

er  and  a  certain  r^ponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  glorious.    We  have  two  modern  instances.    A 

representative  toward  tlie  party  represented.  A  woman  is  now  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  a 

representation  to  which  the  represented  party  woman  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  mightiest 

does  not  assent  is  no  representation  at  all,  but  empire  in  the  world.    A  woman  is  the  high 

is  adding  insult  to  injury.    When  the  American  admiral  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  that  rests 

colonies  complained  that  they  ought  not  to  be  upon  the  seas.    Princes  and  nobles  bow  to  her, 

taxed  unless  they  were  represent^  in  the  Brit^  not  in  the  mere  homage  of  gallantry,  but  as 

ish  Parliament,  it  would  have  been  rather  a  the  representative  of  a  sovereignty  which  has 

singular  answer  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  descended  to  her  from  a  long  line  of  sovereigns, 

represented  by  Lord  North,  or  even  by  the  Earl  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  of  her 

of  Chatham.    The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  own  sex.    And  shall  we  say  that  a  woman  may 

of  the  Chamber  who  say  that  the  States  lately  properly  command  an  army,  and  yet  cannot 

in  rebellion  are  entitied  to  immediate  repre-  vote  for  a  conmion-councilman  in  the  city  of 

sentation  in  this  Chamber  would  hardly  be  sat-  Washington  ? " 

isfied  if  we  should  teU  them  that  my  friend  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said  :    '^  Negroes 

Masaachnaetts  represented  South  Carolina  and  are  a  distinct  class  of  people ;  they  are  dis- 

my  friend  from  Michigan  represented  Alabama,  tingnished  from  others  by  their  color,  and  that 

They  would  hardly  be  satisfied,  I  think,  with  color  is  generally  regarded  as  a  badge  of  infe- 

that  kind  of  representation.  riority,  and  that  idea  of  inferiority  subjects 

^'  Nor  have  we  any  more  right  to  assume  that  them  to  injustice.    Suppose,  sir,  they  are  al- 

the  women  are  satisfied  with  the  representa-  lowed  to  vote,  who  will  be  harmed  ?    Suppose 

tion  of  the  men.    Where  has  been  the  assem-  a  white  man  goes  to  the  polls  and  is  followed 

biy  at  which  this  right  of  representation  was  there  by  a  negro,  what  injury  or  harm  results 

conferred  ?    Where  was  the  compact  made  ?  from  that  brief  and  conventional  associaticm  ? 

What  were  the  conditions  ?    It  is  wholly  an  Sir,  that  same  white  man  can  go  to  the  polls 

aj^omption.    A  woman  is  a  member  of  a  man-  and  be  followed  by  a  traitor,  a  thie^  or  a  drunk- 

nfacturing  corporation ;   she  is  a  stockholder  ard,  without  any  supposed  degradation ;  but  if 

in  a  bank ;  she  is  a  shareholder  in  a  ridlroad  he  is  followed  by  a  man  whose  complexion  is 

company ;   she  attends  all  those  meetings  in  black,  though  he  may  be  as  honest  and  upright 

person  or  by  proxy,  and  she  votes,  and  her  a  being  as  God  ever  made,  then  some  imagi- 

vote  is  received.     Suppose  a  woman  offering  nary  disgrace  is  made  to  be  the  consequence, 

to  vote  at  a  meeting  of  a  railroad  corporation  ^*  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  much  of 
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this  feeling,  strong  as  it  is,  difficult  as  I  know  lican  form  of  government  conld  not  live.  It  is 
it  is  to  conqner,  is  mere  prejudice,  the  result  because  I  believe  that  all  that  is  essential  in 
of  the  educational  influences  to  which  we  have  government  for  the  welfare  of  the  commnnitj 
been  subjected  by  the  institution  of  slavery,  is  plain,  simple,  level  with  the  weakest  Intel- 
People  in  other  countries  where  slavery  has  lects,  that  I  am  satisfied  this  Government  onght 
never  existed  do  not  cherish  the  prejudice  to  stand,  and  will  stand,  forever.  Who  is  it 
against  the  negro  that  exists  in  this  country,  that  ought  to  be  protected  by  these  republican 
Sir,  I  have  seen  negroes  as  slaves  sitting  on  governments?  Certainly  it  is  the  weak  and 
the  same  seat  in  the  same  coach  and  convey-  ignorant,  who  have  no  other  manner  of  defend- 
ance  with  white  people  without  objection ;  but  ing  their  rights  except  fJi rough  the  ballot-box. 
when  that  identical  black  man  becomes  free  "The  argument  for  aristocracies  and  mon- 
then  his  presence  in  a  coach  or  a  conveyance  archies  has  ever  been  that  the  masses  of  the 
is  very  obnoxious  to  the  same  white  person,  people  do  not  know  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
Is  not  the  negro  as  black  as  a  slave  as  he  is  as  nigh  concerns  of  government.  If  they  do  not, 
a  free  man  ?  Is  he  not  as  odious  and  offensive  the  human  race  is  in  a  miserable  condition.  If, 
in  every  way  as  a  slave  as  he  iaas  a  free  man?  indeed,  the  great  masses  of  mankind,  who  are 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  change  permitted  to  transact  their  own  business,  are 
in  the  person ;  but  slavery  makes  a  negro  agree-  incompetent  to  participate  in  government,  then 
able,  while  freedom  makes  him  odious  and  hate-  farewell  to  the  republican  system  of  govern- 
M.    That  is  all  there  is  about  it"  ment ;   it  cannot  stand  a  day ;  it  is  a  wrong 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say-  foundation.    Our  principles  of  gov^^iraent  are 

ing:  "I  am  not  afraid  of  negro  suffrage,  if  you  radically  wrong  if  gentlemen^s  fears  on  tihis 

allow  female  su&age  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  subject  are  well  grounded.  Thank  God,  I  know 

it.    I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  one  influence  they  ai'e  not.    I  know  that  all  the  defects  and 

in  the  country  which  will  break  down  this  evils  of  our  Government  have  not  come  frx>Di 

tribal  antipathy,  which  will   make  the  two  the  ignorant  masses;  but  the  frauds  and  the 

races  one  in  politic^il  harmony  and  political  devices  of  the  higher  intellects  and  the  more 

action — ^not  in  actuality  as  races  by  amalgama-  cultivated  minds  nave  brought  upon  our  GU>v- 

tion,  but  which  will  induce  that  harmony  and  emment  all  those  scars  by  which  it  has  been 

that  cooperation  which  may  bring  about  th&  disfigured. 

highest  state,  perhaps,  of  social  civilization  and  "Why  should  there  be  any  restriction?  Is 
development-~it  is  the  fact  that  woman  and  not  it  because  gentlemen  apprehend  that  the  female 
man  must  interfere,  in  order  to  smooth  the  portion  of  the  community  are  not  as  virtuous, 
pathway  for  these  two  races  to  go  along  bar-  that  they  are  not  as  well  calculated  to  consider 
moniously  together.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  what  laws  and  principles  of  the  government 
that  I  insist  that  when  you  do  make  this  step,  will  conduce  to  their  welfare  as  men  are  ?  The 
this  step  forward,  which,  once  made,  can  never  great  mass  of  our  educated  females  understand 
be  retrieved,  you  must  do  that  other  thing  allthesegreatconcemsof  government  infinitely 
which  assures  its  success  aller  it  is  made.  Let  better  than  that  great  mass  of  ignorant  popnla- 
the  negro  male  vote  now,  and  you  open  the  tion  from  other  countries  which  you  admit  to 
arena  of  strife  and  contention ;  let  both  sexes  the  polls  without  hesitation, 
vote,  and  then  you  close  that  arena  of  strife ;  "  But,  sir,  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  my  judg- 
you  bring  in  that  element  which  subdues  all  ment,  has  bearings  altogether  beyond  any  rights 
strife,  which  has  made  America  what  she  is,  of  persons  or  property  that  are  to  be  vindicated 
which  has  made  the  American  political  meet-  by  it.  I  lay  it  down  that  in  any  free  commn- 
ing — which  has  made  the  American  political  nity,  if  any  particular  class  of  that  community 
convention — ^not  the  scene  of  strife  or  angry  are  excluded  from  this  right  they  cannot  main- 
contention,  where  armed  men  meet  together  to  tdn  their  dignity ;  it  is  a  brand  of  Cain  upon 
settle  political  differences,  as  in  the  Polish  Diet,  their  foreheads  that  will  sink  them  into  con- 
but  a  convention  where  all  were  subjected  to  tempt,  even  in  their  own  estimation.  My  judg- 
reason,  influenced,  as  it  might  properly  be,  by  ment  is,  that,  if  this  right  was  accorded  to  fe- 
eloquence  and  by  that  *  feast  of  reason'  which  males,  you  would  find  that  they  would  be  ele- 
is  *the  fiow  of  the  soul'  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  vated  in  their  minds  and  in  their  intellects. 
And  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  assure  The  best  discipline  you  can  offer  them  would 
everybody — ^and  especially  my  honorable  friend  be  to  permit  and  to  require  them  to  participate 
from  Rhode  Island-who  agrees  with  me,  I  know,  in  these  great  concerns  of  government,  so  that 
upon  this  topic,  that  I  am  serious  and  in  ear-  their  rights  and  the  rights  of  their  children 
nest  in  urging  tins  amendment— in  dead  earnest,  should  depend  in  a  manner  upon  the  way  in 
in  good  earnest — and  why  not?  I  am  not  so  which  they  understand  these  great  things, 
blind  as  to  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times."  "     "  They  will  then  understand  that  they  are 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said:  "If  I  believed,  as  made  responsible  for  the  government  under 

some  gentlemen  do,  that  to  participate  in  gov-  which  they  live.    In  my  judgment,  this  is.  the 

ernment  required  intellect  of  the  highest  char-  reason  why  the  fact  exists,  which  is  acknowl- 

acter,  the  greatest  perspicacity  of  mind,  the  edged  everywhere,  that  the  great  mass  of  onr 

greatest  discipline  derived  from  education  and  population  rise  immensely  higher  in  intellect 

experience,  I  should  be  convinced  that  a  repub-  and  every  quality  that  should  adorn  human 
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nature  above  the  peasantry  and  working-classes  word  '  male,'  so  as  to  give  to  all  persons,  in- 

of  the  Old  World.    Why  is  this  ?    I  think  much  dependent  of  sex,  the  right  of  voting.    It  is, 

of  it  results  from  the  &ct  that  the  people  of  therefore,  a  proposition  to  admit  to  the  right 

thb  ooaatrj  are  compeUed  to  senre  npon  juries,  of  suffi'age  all  the  females  in  the  District  of 

to  participate  in  the  government  of  their  own  Oolambia  who  may  have  thereqnired  residence, 

localities  in  varioos  capacitiea,  and,  finally,  ^to  and  are  of  the  required  age.    I  am  not  aware 

take  part  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  govern-  that  the  right  is  given  to  that  class  anywhere  in 

ment.    That  elevates  a  man  and  makes  him  the  United  States.  I  believe  for  a  very  short  time 

feel  his  own  consequence  in  the  community  in  — my  friend  from  New  Jersey  will  inform  me  if 

which  he  lives.  I  am  correct — ^it  was  more  or  less  extended  to 

"It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  much  as  any  the  women  in  New  Jersey;  but,  if  that  be  an 

other,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  franchise  extended  exception,  it  is,  as  far  as  1  am  informed,  the 

to  every  person  of  mature  age  and  discretion,  only  exception ;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  rea- 

who  has  committed  no  crime."  sons  why,  as  I  suppose,  the  right  has  never 

Mr.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  followed,  saying :  "  I  been  extended  as  now  proposed, 

believe  that  this  issue  will  come,  and  if  the  '^Ladies  have  duties  peculiar  to  themselves, 

gentleman  proposes  to  make  it  in  the  next  dec-  which  cannot  be  discharged  by  anybody  else — 

tions  I  shall  be  with  him  perhaps  on  the  ques-  the  nurture  and  education  of  their  children,  the 

tioD  of  universal  suffirage;    for,  sir,  I  am  for  demands  upon  them  consequent  upon  the  pre- ^ 

universal  suffi*age.    I  am  not  for  qualified  suf-  servation  of  their  household — and  Uiey  are  sup-' 

frage ;  I  am  not  for  property  sunrage ;  I  am  posed  to  be  more  or  less  in  their  proper  voca- 

not  for  intelligent  suffrage,  as  it  is  termed :  but  tion  when  they  are  attending  to  those  particular 

I  am  for  universal  suffirage.    That  is  my  doc-  duties.    But,  independent  of  that,  I  think  if  it 

trine.    But,  sir,  when  it  is  proposed  to  crush  was  submitted  to  the  ladies — ^I  mean  the  ladies 

out  the  will  of  the  American  people  by  an  issue  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term — of  the 

which,  certainly,  is  not  made  in  sincerity  and  United  States,  the  privilege  would  not  only  not 

truth,  then  I  have   no   difficulty   whatever,  be  asked  for,  but  would  be  rejected.    I  do  not 

TV'hile  I  do  not  commit  myself  against  the  prog-  think  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  would 

ress  of  human  civilization,  because  I  believe  agree  to  enter  into  a  canvass,  and  to  undergo 

that  time  is  coming,  in  voting  'no'  on  this  what  is  often  the  degradation  of  seeking  to 

amendment,  I  only  vote  to  mamtain  the  posi-  vote,  particularly  in  the  cities — getting  up  to 

tion  for  which  I  have  fought,  and  for  which  my  the  polls,  crowded  out  and  crowded  in.    I 

State  has  fought."  rather  think  they  would  feel  it,  instead  of  a 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  '^  I  am  privilege,  a  dishonor, 
opposed  to  connecting  together  these  two  ques-  ''  There  is  another  reason  why  the  right 
tions,  the  enfranchisement  of  black  men  and  should  not  be  extended  to  them,  unless  it  is  the 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and,  therefore,  purpose  of  the  honorable  member  and  of  the 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  Senate  to  go  a  step  further.  The  reason  why 
"But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  males  are  admitted  to  the  privilege,  and  why 
that  while  these  are  my  opinions,  while  I  will  it  was  almost  universal  in  the  United  States, 
vote  now  or  at  any  time  for  woman  sufirage,  if  with  reference  to  those  of  a  certain  age,  is, 
he  or  any  other  Senator  will  offer  it  as  a  dis-  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
tiirct,  separate  measure,  I  am  unalterably  op-  country  in  time  of  war,  or  in  time  of  insurreo- 
posed  to  connecting  that  question  with  the  tion.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  pretended  that  the 
pending  question  of  negro  suffrage.  The  ques-  ladies  should  be  included  in  the  militia  organi- 
tion  of  negro  suffrage  is  now  an  imperative  zation,  or  be  compelled  to  take  up  arms  to  de- 
necessity;  a  necessity  that  the  negro  should  fend  the  country.  That  must  be  done  by  the 
possess  it  for  his  own  protection ;  a  necessity  male  sex,  I  hope." 

that  he  should  possess  it  that  the  nation  may  Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  said:    '^Mr.  Presi- 
preaerve  its  power,  its  strength,  and  its  unity,  dent,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pending  amend- 
We  have  fought  that  battle,  as  has  been  stated  ment  to  the  bill  extending  the  franchise  to  wo- 
hy  the  Senator  firom  Illinois ;   we  have  won  men  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  offered  by  the 
negro  suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  was  designed  to  be 
1  say  I  believe  we  have  won  it  for  all  the  carried  out  into  practical  legislation  at  this  time 
States;   and  before  the  4th  of  March,  1869 —  or  in  this  connection.    I  think  it  was  rather 
before  this  administration  shall  close — I  hope  intended  to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
that  the  negro,  in  all  the  loyal  States,  will  be  members  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  general  prop- 
clothed  with  the  right  of  suffrage.    That  they  osition  involved.    If  it  were  to  go  into  practi- 
will  be  in  the  ten  rebel  States,  I  cannot  doubt,  cal  effect,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it 
for  patriotism,  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity  tvould  be  necessary  to  accompany  it  by  a  good 
demand  it."             .  deal  of  other  legislation  to  prevent  it  from  de- 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :    '^  The  im-  generating  into  abuse,  and  perhaps  corrupting 
mediate  question  before  the  Senate,  I  under-  many  of  those  it  designs  to  advance  in  position 
stand,  is  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the  and  infiuence.    But,  accepting  the  matter  in 
honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania,  which,  the  light  which  I  have  stated,  for  one  I  am 
ifl  am  correctly  informed,  is  to  strike  out  the  willing  to  express  an  opinion  very  freely  on 
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the  snbjeot    I  have  to  say,  then,  sir,  here  on  in  ten  thousand  in  fonr  or  ^ve  States  has  been 

the  floor  of  the  American  Senate,  I  stand  for  allowed  to  vote,  is  too  insignificant  to  be  digni- 

universal  snflrage,  and  as  a  matter  of  fhnda-  fie<l  with  any  consideration  as  an  exception, 

mental  principle  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  Bnt  now  a  frenzied  party  is  clamoring  to  have 

society  to  limit  it  on  any  ground  of  race,  color,  Buffi*age  given  to  the  negro,  while  they  not  only 

or  sex.    I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  recog-  raise  no  voice  for  female  suffrage,  but  frown 

nize  the  right  of  franchise  as  being  intrinsical-  upon  and  repel  every  movement  and  utterance 

ly  a  natural  right;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  its  favor.    Who  of  the  advocates  of  negro 

society  is  authorized  to  impose  any  limitation  suffrage,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  dare  to  stand 

upon  it  that  does  not  spring  out  of  the  neces-  forth  and  proclaim  to  the  manhood  of  America, 

sities  of  the  social  state  itself."  that  the  free  negroes  are  fitter  and  more  com- 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying :  potent  to  exercise  transcendent  political  power, 

**  But  a  systematic  assault  is  being  made  upon  the  right  of  suffrage,  than  their  mothers,  their 

these  ftindamental  principles  of  American  auton-  wives,  their  sisters,  and  their  daughters  ? 

omy  and  liberty,  and  the  bill  under  considera-  '^  The  great  God  who  created  all  the  races,  and 

tion  is  one  of  the  attacks.    It  proposes,  by  con-  in  every  race  gave  to  man  woman,  never  intend- 

ferring  sufi[rage  upon  the  negro  population,  to  ed  that  woman  should  take  part  in  national  gov- 

introduce  into  the  government  of  this  District  a  emment  among  any  people,  or  that  the  negro, 

,  novel,  incompetent,   and  noxious  element  of  the  lowest,  should  ever  have  coordinate  and 

power.    In  a  representative  government  suf-  equal  power  with  the  highest,  tiie  white  race, 

frage  is  the  primary  power,  and  when  enlight-  in  any  government,  national  or  domestic.     To 

ened,  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  it  domin-  woman  in  every  race  He  gave  correlative,  and 

ates,  as  it  should,  the  government.  The  abstract  as  high,  as  necessary,  and  as  essential,  but  differ- 

proposition,  that  no  incompetent  person  should  ent  faculties  and  attributes,  intellectual    and 

be  invested  with  the  right  of  sufirage,  cannot  moral,  as  He  gave  to  man  in  the  same  race ;  and 

reasonably  be  denied.     If  it  were  practicable  to  both  those  adapted  to  the  equally  important 

to  establish  a  definite  and  unerring  test  of  com-  but  different  parts  which  they  were  to  play  in 

petency,  the  general  good  would  require  that  the  dramatic  destinies  of  their  people.     The 

all  who  do  not  come  up  to  that  measure  should  instincts,  the  teachings  of  the  distinct  and  differ- 

be  excluded.  ing  but  harmonious  organism  of  each,  led  man 

"  Such  a  standard ,  can  never  be  obtained,  and  woman  in  every  race  and  people,  and  na- 
The  population  of  the  United  States  and  of  each  tion  and  tribe,  savage  and  civilized,  in  all  conn- 
State  consists  of  well-defined  classes,  and  if  the  tries  and  ages  of  the  world,  to  choose  their  nat- 
great  mass  of  any  of  those  classes  are  essentially  ural,  appropriate,  and  peculiar  field  of  labor  and 
and  palpably  incapable  of  self-government,  both  effort.  Man  assumed  tiie  direction  of  govern- 
individually  and  collectively  incompetent,  they  ment  and  war,  woman  of  the  domestic  and  fam- 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  excluded  from  ily  affairs  and  the  care  and  training  of  the 
sufirage,  because  they  could  give  no  assistance  child  ;  and  each  has  always  acquiesced  in  tins 
to  proper  and  legitimate  government^  and  if  partition  and  choice.  It  has  been  so  from  the 
their  numbers  were  relatively  large  they  might  beginning,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  man, 
aid  materially  to  obstruct,  confuse,  and  pervert  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  to  the  end,  because 
it.  None  will  deny  that  idiots  and  lunatics  are  it  is  in  conformity  to  Nature  and  its  laws,  and  is 
classes  of  our  population  that  come  within  the  sustained  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  and 
reason  of  this  objection,  and  that  they  ought  as  reason  of  six  thousand  years, 
classes  to  be  excluded  from  suffrage.  There  "I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  am  decidedly 
might  be  many  cases  of  partial  lunacy,  where  and  earnestly  opposed  to  the  amendment  moved 
the  subject  would  be  more  capable  of  a  rational  by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania." 
and  proper  exercise  of  suffrage  than  many  men  Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  Kow, 
of  more  limited  but  sounder  minds ;  the  incon-  sir,  I  venture  to  say  that  those  who  resist  the 
venience,  diflSculty,  and  impossibility  of  ascer-  extension  of  suffrage  in  this  country  will  be  nn- 
taining,  in  each  individual  case,  the  extent  of  suocessftd  in  their  opposition ;  they  will  be  over- 
mental  infirmity  that  would  make  it  proper  for  borne,  unless  they  assume  ^x>unds  of  a  more 
the  particular  subject  to  be  excluded,  requires  commanding  character  than  those  which  they 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  class.  have  here  maintained.    The  subject  of  the  ex- 

**  But  our  entire  population,  like  that  of  all  tension  of  suffrage  must  be  put  upon  practical 

other  coun^es,  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  grounds  and  extricated  from  the  sophisms  of 

the  male  and  the  female.      By  the  census  of  theoretical  reasoning.    Gentlemen  must  get  out 

1860  the  white  female  population  of  the  United  of  the  domain  of  theory.    They  must  come 

States  exceeded  thirteen  millions,  and  the  aggre-  back  again  to  those  prmciples  of  action  upon 

gate  negro  population,  of  both  sexes,  was  below  which  our  fathers  proceeded  in  framing  our 

four  and  a  half  millions.      That  great  white  constitutional  system.    They  lodged  suffrage  in 

population,  and  all  its  female  predecessors,  have  this  country  simply  in  those  whom  they  thought 

never  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  or,  to  use  that  most  worthy  and  most  fit  to  exercise  it.    They 

cant  phrase  of  the  day,  have  never  been  enfran-  did  not  proceed  upon  those  humanitarian  theo> 

ohised;  and  such  has  also  been  the  condition  of  ries  which  have  since  obtained  and  which  now 

the  negro  population.    That  about  one  negro  seem  to  have  taken  a  considerable  hold  on  the 
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public  mind.    They  were  practical  meD,  and  family  is  the  unit  of  human  society.    So  far  as 

acted  with  reference  to  the  history  and  eimeri-  the  hallot  is  concerned,  in  my  judgment  it  rep- 

ence  of  mankind.    They  were  not  metapnysi-  resents  this  fundamental  element  of  civilized 

cians ;  they  were  not  reformers  in  the  modem  society,  the  family.    It  therefore  should  be  cast 

sense  of  the  term ;  they  were  men  who  based  by  the  head  of  the  family,  and  according  to  rea- 

their  political  action  upon  the  experience  of  son,  nature,  and  religion,  man  is  the  head  of 

mankind  and  upon  those  practical  reflections  the  family.    In  that  relation,  while  every  man 

with  reference  to  men  and  things  in  which  they  is  king,  every  woman  is  queen ;  but  upon  him 

had  indulged  in  active  life.     Tiiey  placed  suf-  devolves  the  responsibility  of  controlling  the 

frage  then  upon  the  broad  common-sense  prin-  external  relations  of  his  family,  and  those  ex- 

ciple  that  it  should  be  lodged  in  and  exercised  temal  relations  are  controlled  by  the  ballot; 

by  those  who  could  use  it  most  wisely  and  most  for  that  ballot  or  vote  whicb  he  exercises  goes 

safely  and  most  efficiently  to  serve  the  great  to  choose  the  legislators  who  are  to  make  the 

ends  for   whicb  government   was  instituted,  laws  which  are  to  govern  society.    Within  the 

They  had  no  other  ground  than  this,  and  their  family  man  is  supreme ;  he  governs  by  the  law 

work  shows  that  they  proceeded  upon  it,  and  of  the  family,  by  the  law  of  reason,  nature, 

not  Qpon  any  abstract  or  transcendental  notion  religion.    Therefore  it  is  that  I  am  not  in  tavor 

of  human  rights  which  ignored  the  eidsting  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage,  upon  wo- 

facts  of  social  life.  man." 

**Now,  sir,  the  objection  which  I  have  to  a  The  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "male" 

large  extension  of  suffrage  in  this  country,  whe-  was  lost  by  the  following  vote : 

ther  by  Federal  or  State  power,  is  this :  that  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Bnckalew,  Cow- 

thereby  you  will  corrupt  and  degrade  elections,  an,  Foster,  Nesmitb,  Patterson,  Biddle,  and  Wade— 9. 

and  probably  lead  to  their  complete  abrogation  Nats— Messrs.  CattelL  Chandler,  Conness,  Crea- 

hereafter.    By  pouring  into  the  ballot-boxes  of  S®^^  ^^%  ^L^°°'  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden, 

it „  ^ . %  *^ °      ^.    ^  *'«"^'' "^          J  Fogg,  Frehnghuvsen,  Gnmes,  Hams,  Henderson, 

the  countar  a  large  mass  of  ignorant  votes,  and  Hellricks.  HSwaJd.  Howe,  Kirkwood,  liane,  Morgan! 

votes  subjected  to  pecuniary  or  social  influence,  Morrill,  Norton,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Boss, 

you  will  corrupt  and  degrade  your  elections  and  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Spraeue,  Stewart,  Sumner, 

lay  the  foundation  for  their  ultimate  destruction.  Trumbull,  Fan  Winkle,  WiUey,  WilUams,  WUson, 

That  is  a  conviction  of  m^^  AnlEiT-i^Lrs.  Cragin,  Fowler,  Guthrie,  John- 

ground  that  I  resist  both  negro  suffrage  and  fe-  gon,  McDougall,  and  Nye-^6. 

male  suflSrage,  and  any  other  proposed  form  of  T^r    -p..           «  ^         *.    *   xi         iv     a  *i. 

suffrage  which  takes  humanity  in  an  unduly  ^  ^'  P^^^^^  ^{  Connecticut,  then  offered  the 

broad  or  enlarged  sense  as  the  foundation  of  an  allowing  amendment : 

arrangement  of  political  power."  Provided,  That  no  person  who  has  not  heretofore 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  followed,  say-  voted  in  this  District  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  un- 

ing:   "Form  yself,  sir,  after  giving  consider-  Jess  he  shall  be  able  at  the  time  of  offering  to  vote, 

able  reflection  to  the  subject  ot' suffrage,  I  have  ^  """^  "*^  ^'^  ^"*"  ^  ^^°  °*°^'- 

arrived  at  tbe  conclusion  that  the  true  base  He  then  said:  "Mr.  President,  the  amend- 

or  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  suffrage  in  ment  which  I  have  offered  provides  that  no 

any  republican  community  is  upon  the  family,  '  person  not  heretofore  a  voter  shall  be  author- 

tlie  head  of  the  family ;  because  in  civilized  so-  ized  by  this  bill  to  vote  who  is  unable  to  read 

ciety  the  family  is  the  unit,  not  the  individual  and  also  to  write  his  own  name.    I  have  offered 

What  is  meant  by  *  man  Ms  man  in  that  relation  it  not  with  the  intention  of  obstructing,  but  in 

where  he  is  placed  according  to  nature,  to  rea-  the  hope  of  aiding  the  passage  of  the  bQl.    I  in- 

son,  and  religion.    If  it  were  a  new  question,  tend  to  vote  for  it  if  thus  amended.    I  may  be 

and  it  were  left  to  me  to  determine  what  should  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  always,  whenever 

be  the  true  qualification  of  a  person  to  exercise  an  opportunity  has  been  presented,  voted  to 

tbe  right  of  suf&age,  I  would  fix  it  upon  l^at  extend  suffrage  irrespective  of  color.    I  thus 

basis  that  tbe  head  of  a  family,  capable  of  sup-  voted  when  the  question  was  raised  in  the  ter- 

portmg  that  family,  and  who  had  supported  the  ritorial  bills  of  recent  sessions.    Once,  I  think, 

family,  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  no  in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  and  twice  at 

other.  the  polls  I  have  voted  to  erase  the  word  ^  white ' 

^^Whilelknow  that  the  question  is  not  a  from  the  constitution  of  my  own  State.  My 
new  one ;  whUe  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  treat  opinions  on  the  subject  have  not  changed.  I 
it  as  a  new  question  because  suffrage  every-  still  believe  that  color  or  race  should  not  be  the 
where  has  been  extended  beyond  tlie  heads  of  test  of  the  right  of  voting.  I  would  deny  to  no 
&milies,  yet  the  reason,  in  my  judgment,  upon  man  the  right  of  voting  solely  on  account  of 
which  it  has  been  extended  is  simply  this :  if  his  color;  but  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  permit- 
certain  men  have  been  permitted  to  vote  who  ting  any  man  to  vote,  whatever  hb  race  or  color, 
were  not  the  beads  of  families,  it  was  because  who  has  not  at  least  that  proof  of  intelligence 
they  were  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  which  the  ability  to  read  and  write  furnishes, 
and  because  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  if  they  It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
were  not  at  the  time  heads  of  families  they  remarked  yesterday,  that  there  are  instances 
oogbttobe,  and  probably  would  be.  I  say  that  in  which  remarkable  intelligence  is  found  in 
according  to  reason,  nature,  and  religion,  the  men  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  these 
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are  exceptional.  As  a  general  rale,  while  abil-  dnties  as  American  citizens — I  mean  the  mass 
ity  to  read  and  write  does  not  prove  high  intel-  of  them — ^it  is  because  they  are  supposed  to  he 
ligenoe,  the  want  of  this  ability  proves  gross  perverse,  they  are  supposed  to  be  malignant, 
ignorance  and  utter  incapacity  to  vote  intelli-  they  are  supposed  to  be  so  far  impregnated  with 
gently.  It  is  therefore  no  injustice  to  say  to  that  general  malice  which  makes  them  oppose 
any  man,  white  or  black,  Berore  you  share  in  that  which  is  a  good  thing  if  itcomesfrom  their 
the  direction  of  public  affairs  you  must  at  least  opponents,  just  as  I  was  encountered  the  other 
furnish  this  evidence  of  your  capacity."  day  in  starting  a  very  good  thing.  It  was  op- 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  followed,  saying :  posed  by  a  great  many  persons  because  it  came 
*'  Gentlemen,  you  being  the  Legislature  of  the  from  me.  That  illustrates  exactly  the  position 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  people  of  this  city  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country.  *  No  good 
having  by  a  vote  of  between  six  and  seven  thou-  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth '  was  the  old 
sand  against,  thirty-five  asked  you  not  to  pass  cry.  We  have  a  man  in  my  town  who  is  particu- 
this  act,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  District  larly  obnoxious  to  some  people ;  and  they  do 
being  unanimously  opposed,  will  you  do  it?  not  take  any  newspapers;  uiey  do  not  read 
You  would  not  do. it  if  you  were  legislating  for  any  thing  about  politics ;  but  on  the  morning 
the  people  of  your  own  States.  You  are  now  of  the  election  they  come  into  town  andinqnire 
acting  as  the  Legislature  of  the  District  of  how  he  is  going  to  vote,  and  they  vote  on  the 
Columbia.  Then  you  are  not  governed  in  other  side.  You  see  how  cheap  that  is,  how 
your  action  by  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  will  easy  it  is,  how  much  it  saves,  how  mnch  of 
of  the  people  for  whom  you  act,  but  by  a  trouble  and  turmoil  and  difSculty  and  oonten- 
desire  to  show  here  an  example  of  free  negro  tion  you  get  rid  of  by  adopting  some  simple 
government  so  that  that  example  may  be  imi-  method  of  that  kind  when  you  come  to  deter- 
tated  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  mine  whether  you  will  support  a  particular  pro- 
you  hope  that  from  this  centre  will  go  fortli  ject  or  not.  There  are  other  people  that  yon 
such  an  influence  as  to  cause  the  people  in  the  know  of,  perhaps,  and  I,  too,  who  use  the  same 
different  States  of  the  Union  to  follow  your  economical  method  of  preparing  themselves  for 
example."  political  duties,  but  in  a  different  form,  by  tak- 
Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said;  "Mr.  ing,  for  instance,  some  exceedingly  intelligent 
President,  to  be  serious  about  this  thing,  what  gentleman,  as  my  friend  from  Iowa ;  and  coming 
kind  of  a  qualification  is  it  for  the  exercise  of  into  town  in  the  morning  and  asking,  *  How  is 
the  duties  of  an  American  citizen  that  he  be  Mr.  Grimes  going  to  vote?  Mr.  Grimes  is  a 
able  to  read  and  write  his  own  name?  To  sound  man,  I  am  going  to  vote  just  as  he 
write  a  man's  name  is  simply  a  mechanical  votes." 

operation.  It  may  be  taught  to  anybody,  even  "  All  these  methods  are  resorted  to ;  but  I 
people  of  the  most  limited  capacity,  in  twenty  believe  that  I  have  never  yet  encountered  any 
minutes ;  and  to  read  it  afterward  certainly  difficulty  upon  the  score  of  reading  and  writing, 
would  not  be  very  difficult.  I  have  the  high-  and  particularly  reading  and  writing  a  man's 
est  respect  for  the  sagacity,  the  intelligence,  name,  which,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  may  be 
and  the  statesmanship  of  my  honorable  friend  in  a  foreign  language,  may  be  in  a  language 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dixon),  but  I  really  utterly  unknown  to  anybody  except  the  writer, 
(why  it  is  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  now)  can-  If  he  chooses  to  say  there  is  such  a  language 
not  see  the  force  of  this  qualification  which  he  as  that  in  which  he  writes,  how  are  you  to  de- 
proposes  to  attach  to  negro  snffirage.  tormineit?" 

"  But,  the  idea  of  setting  up  this  mere  mechan-  Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  followed,  saying : 
ical  art  of  writing  a  man's  name  and  being  able  "  I  submit,  sir,  that  on  general  principles 
to  read  it  as  a  standard,  to  me  is  mockery,  without  intelligence  there  can  be  no  safety  in 
Such  an  intelligence  qualification  as  a  general  allowing  people  to  vote ;  there  can  be  no  safety 
rule  is  a  mockery.  If  you  ask  the  radical  side  in  ignorant  snfifrage.  I  know  that  the  honor- 
of  this  House  to-day  whether  it  is  for  want  of  able  Senator  and  other  gentleman  here  make 
intelligence  that  they  complain  of  their  oppo-  an  appeal  in  regard  to  the  blacks  of  the  coun- 
nents,  they  will  tell  you  *  No ;  those  conser-  try  because  as  it  is  said,  and  truly  said,  they 
vative  fellows  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  any-  have  for  a  long  period  of  time  been  held  under 
body ;  some  of  them  really  are  very  learned  oppression ;  it  has  been  a  criminal  offence  for 
men ;  some  of  them  have  grasped  the  whole  them  to  learn  to  read ;  and  now  to  make  read- 
range  of  the  sciences ;  it  is  not  because  they  ing  or  writing  or  both  a  qualification  of  snf- 
cannot  read  and  write ;  it  is  not  because  the  frage  is  adding  insult  to  injury.  I  do  not  so 
avenues  of  knowledge  are  not  open  to  them ;  *  understand  it.  I  do  not  understand  that  be- 
but  what  a  party  always  complains  of  on  the  cause  we  have  been  doing  a  cruel  wrong  and 
part  of  its  opponents  is  that  they  are  rascals ;  injustice  to  these  people  for  centuries,  we  are 
they  intend  to  destroy  the  country,  they  intend  thereby  bound  to  give  them  privileges  which 
to  overturn  its  institutions,  they  intend  to  de-  will  not  inure  to  their  benefit,  and  which 
stroy  liberty,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  the  very  will  be  dangerous  to  society.  Did  I  not  be- 
incamation  of  concentrated  diabolism !  It  is  lieve  they  would  be  thus  dangerous  I  should 
not  because  people  do  not  know  that  they  are  vote  most  cheerfully  to  give  every  man  of  them 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  performing  their  the  right  of  suffrage.    I  do  believe  that  the 
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principle  is  unsound,  unsafe,  dangerous  in  a  and  write  bis  own  name  is  such  a  barrier,  tbat 

free  community,  and  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  with  that  we  may  be  secure ;  that  if,  for  in- 

*'  It  is  intimated  that  the  freedmen  will  Tote  stance,  the  Confederate  in  gray  had  been  univer- 
right  on  questions  now  pending  before  the  saDy  able  to  read  and  write  his  name,  therefore 
country.  They,  as  it  is  asserted,  Imow  enough  we  should  have  had  no  rebellion,  therefore  John 
to  know  their  friends,  and  Uiey  will  vote  right.  C.  Calhoun  would  have  had  no  followers,  the 
That  means,  I  suppose,  that  at  the  present  time  doctrine  of  nullification  would  have  no  adyo- 
these  men  would  cast  ballots  such  as  tiie  honor-  cates,  the  doctrine  of  secession  would  have  had 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  would  no  disciples,  the  doctrine  of  primary  State  dlegi- 
cast  at  the  same  time,  if  we  were  authorized  to  ance  would  have  had  no  argument, 
vote  at  the  same  place ;  and  it  means  tbat  men  *'Mr.  President,  I  have  very  great  and  very 
like  him  and  others  in  whom  these  people  might  grave  doubts  about  all  these  things,  llie  con- 
have  confidence  would  put  ballots  into  the  elusion  he  arrives  at  is  to  me  a  non  sequitur. 
hands  of  those  of  them  who  cannot  read,  and  Whether  the  southern  masses  could  read  and 
tell  them  what  the  character  of  those  ballots  write  their  names,  or  whether  they  could  read 
was,  in  order  that  they  might  deposit  them  in  and  write  generally,  and  whether  they  were  io- 
the  ballot-boxes  and  have  the  benefit  of  their  telligent  generally,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
votes.  So  far  as  Jihe  results  are  concerned  at  to  say  that  all  these  things  would  not  have 
once  and  immediately  it  might  be  well;  but  happened,  perhaps  happened  in  greater  inten- 
when  weareTnakingalaw  inregardto  suffi*age  sitythan  they  have  happened.  I  am  not  so 
we  are  not  taking  the  part  of  men  who  areelec-  certain  that  all  these  doctrines,  pernicious  as 
tioneering  for  a  ^particular  canvass ;  we  are  they  have  been,  plausible  as  they  were,  fortified 
making  a  law  which  should  have  in  it  wisdom,  as  they  were  by  argument,  by  logic,  and  by, 
which  shoald  have  in  it  strength,  and  which  is  perhaps,  the  highest  form  of  skill  and  learning 
entitled,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  re-  in  statesmanship,  would  not  have  been  worse  if 
main  perpetually  on  our  statute-book.  In  that  the  constituency  had  been  as  intelligent  as  that 
state  of  things,  I  say,  and  I  think  history  veri-  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
ties  the  assertion,  that  it  would  be  entirely  tkn-  But,  sir,  when  he  proposes  here  to  vote  for  a 
safe  to  give  to  men  whom  we  can  influence  to  do  bill  to  give  the  right  of  sufi&age  to  men  far 
right  now  a  power  which  years,  and  possibly  lower  even  than  the  Confederate  masses,  men 
ages,  after  w^ill  be  in  the  same  hands,  during  who  had  condescended  to  be  the  slaves  and  the 
all  which  time  they  wiU  be  subject  to  evil  infiu-  servants  for  hundreds  of  years  of  that  same 
ences,  and  far  more  likely  to  do  wrong  than  to  people ;  when  he  proposes  to  confer  thd  right 
do  right^^  of  Bufirage  upon  them,  and  to  expose  us  to  all 

Mr.  Cowan,  in  reply,  said :  '*  If  I  have  one  the  dangers  which  he  allege?  are  sure  to  follow 

thing  to  suggest  to  my  brethren,  above  all  this  krod  of  ignorant  constituency — ^I  say,  when 

others,  whicST  I  would  wish  to  imprests  upon  he  proposes  to  do  that,  and  then  has  set  up  this 

them,  it  is  that  they  ponder  well  the  speech  to  barrier  of  being  able  to  read  and  write  a  man's 

which  they  have  just  listened.    The  honorable  own  name  as  a  sufiScient  protection,  I  cannot 

Senator  from  Connecticut  has  depicted  the  con-  agree  to  it.'' 

sequences  of  the  introducing  to  this  great  privi-  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said : 
lege,  the  ballot,  of  large  masses  of  ignorant  peo-  *'But  we  have  got  to  determine  the  question 
pie.  He  has  shown  the  consequences  which  now,  whether  we  will  give  the  right  of  suffrage 
have  heretofore  happened  to  the  country  from  or  not,  and  with  what  qualifications.  I  confess 
allowing  such  classes  of  people  to  exercise  the  that  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this  ques- 
franchise.  He  has  told  you,  Mr.  President,  that  tion  of  a  reading  qualification  with  great  inter- 
to  this  the  late  rebellion  has  iSeen  owing.  He  est  There  are  clearly  two  sides  to  it.  The 
has  told  you  that  it  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  argument  in  favor  of  insisting  upon  the  ability- 
the  masses  of  the  Southern  people  were  so  en-  to-read  testis,  that  making  the  prize  of  the  baJ- 
tirely  ignorant  that  they  were  to  be  led  away  lot  contingent  upon  the  ability  to  read  would 
into  rebellion  by  ambitious  leaders,  and  that  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  induce  the  colored 
thus  were  brought  upon  the  country  such  perils  citizen  to  learn  to  read.  His  pride,  his  shame^ 
as  it  has  recently  undergone.  his  ambition,  his  fear  of  degradation,  would  all 

'4f  that  be  true,  if  such  consequences  follow  urge  him  to  learn  to  read.    But,  sir,  there  is 

from  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  people  another  side  to  the  question ;  and  it  seems  to 

of  this  character,  is  it  not  the  plainest  proposi-  me,  when  we  consider  all  the  difficulties  there 

tion  imaginable  that  if  you  undertake  to  set  up  are  in  applying  this  reading  test,  that  the.ami- 

anj  barrier,  that  if  you  undertake  to  correct  ment  is  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage.    The 

the  evil  which  you  anticipate,  if  you  underttdce  argument  in  favor  of  making  the  right  to  vote 

to  guard  against  that  which  you  say  has  hap-  universal  is,  that  the  ballot  itself  is  a  great  edu- 

pened,  and  which  will  most  likely  happen  again,  cator ;  that  by  its  encouraging  the  citizen,  by 

your  barrier  ought  to  be  effective,  it  ought  to  be  its  inspiring  him,  it  adds  dignity  to  his  character 

that  which  would  restrain,  that  which  would  and  makes  him  strive  to  acquire  leaniing;  se- 

keep  back  and  limit.    Hiere  is  where  I  differ  coodly,  that  if  the  voting  depended  on  learning, 

with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut,  no  inducement  is  extended  to  communities,  un- 

He  says  that  to  provide  that  the  voter  shall  read  favorable  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the  colored 
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man,  to  give  him  the  opportanitj  to  learn ;  tbey  and  thej  hear  the  law  discussed  both  by  tLe 
wonld  rather  embarrass  him  to  prevent  his  attorneys  and  by  the  court,  and  in  the  coarse 
making  the  acquisition  unless  they  were  in  favor  of  a  generation  many  men  who  are  not  able  to 
of  his  voting,  while  if  voting  is  nniversai^  com-  read  and  write  become  very  intelligent  men  and 
mnnities,  for  their  own  security,  for  their  own  entirely  competent  to  the  exercise  of  political 
protection,  will  be  driven  to  establish  common  power.  I  have  addressed,  in  tJie  course  of  my 
schools  so  that  the  voter  shall  become  intelligent  professional  life,  very  many  men  as  jurors,  vbo 
I  suppose  that  in  the  Northern  States  the  nni-  were  excellent  jurors  indeed,  who  were  not  able 
versality  of  the  elective  franchise  has  had  much  to  read.  Perhaps  gentlemen  from  other  see- 
to  do  with  the  vigorous  and  extended  common  tions  of  the  country  are  not  able  to  understand 
school  systems  which  there  exist.  Besides,  from  exactly  how  this  may  be.  I  attribute  it  to  the 
the  peculiar  structure  of  society  in  this  country,  fact  that  our  population  is  made  up  of  citizens 
and  in  view  of  the  possible  necessity  of  resort-  coming  Jfrom  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
ing  to  measures  of  this  nature  to  secure  a  loyal  their  intercourse  they  communicate  to  one  an- 
constituency  elsewhere,  I  believe,  that  the  true  other  the  peculiar  information  of  each,  and  be- 
way  to  try  the  experiment  here  is  to  make  it  cause  also  of  the  popular  institutions  which  pre- 
universal.  I  hope,  I  trust,  I  believe,  that  the  vail,  calling  the  people  together  in  public  as- 
experiment  will  be  successful.  I  believe  that  semblies  and  hearing  the  great  questions  of  the 
communities  wUl  then  go  to  work  to  g^ve  educa-  day  discussed,  and  uie  popular  character  of  onr 
tion  to  these  men,  and  that  they,  feeling  their  courts  in  which  the  laws  of  the  land  are  freely 
manhood,  will  be  animated  to  greater  applica-  discussed, 
tion  and  industry.  "  But,  sir,  does  that  state  of  fact  at  all  apply 

"  If  this  should  be  so,  what  results  would  we  to  the  colored  people?    They  have  had  none 

behold  from  this  rebellion  ?     "We  would  see  of  these  opportunities  of  obtaining  intelligme 

these  people  able  to  read,  having  the  rights  of  which  I  have  mentioned.    They  have  been  in  a 

citizens ;  then  comes  the  newspaper ;  then  comes  state  of  servitude.    They  have  never  mingled 

the  open  Bible ;  and  as  the  result  of  this  rebellion  witJi  citizens  of  other  sections  of  the  country, 

we  would  see  the  mother  of  infamies  dethroned  and  thereby  acquired  information.    They  have 

and  intelligence  and  virtue,  twin  sisters  heaven-  never  been  called  into  the  courts  to  hear  tbe 

bom,  enthroned  in  her  stead.    Then  we  would  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  discn^. 

see  a  teeming  population  all  over  this  continent  They  have  never  attended  the  popular  meetings 

intelligent  and  virtuous,  fit  to  exercise  the  rights  and  there  heard  discussed  the  institutions  and 

and  pri^nleges  of  citizens.    We  would  see  this  policy  of  the  land.    They  have  had  none  of  the 

country  extending  on  the  one  hand  to  Europe  means  of  information  which  has  made  intelli- 

with  its  telegraph,,  and  on  the  other  to  Asia  gent  men  out  of  many  in  the  Northwest  who 

with  its  railroads  and  its  steamer  connections,  are  not  able  to  read  and  write, 
so  that  the  influence  of  this  country  would  be        "  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  hardly 

felt  all  over  the  world ;  the  pulsations  of  the  say  that  intelligence  acquired  in  some  way  or 

great  American  heart  would  vibrate  intelligence  other  is  not  important  to  the  citizen.    He  ce^ 

and  virtue  and  freedom  to  all  the  earth.    I  be-  tainly  is  not  prepared  to  question  that  which 

lieve  that  this  action  which  is  being  taken  in  has  become  almost  an  axiom  with  us,  that  onr 

this  District  is  the  beginning  of  great  things,  institutions  rest  upon  the  virtue  and  the  Intel* 

I  admit  that  the  question  is  a  nice  one  to  solve,  ligence  of  the  people.    Has  that  been  a  inis- 

wh ether  the  intdligence  qualification  shall  be  take  all  the  while,  or  in  fact  do  our  institutions 

insisted  on  or  not ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  case  rest  upon  public  virtue  and  public  intelligence? 

and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  I  shall  If  so,  I  submit  to  Senators  whether  the  slave 

be  constrained  to  try  the  experiment  here,  so  coming  from  tli%  farm,  who  has  never  heard 

far  as  my  vote  is  concerned,  by  making  the  the  Constitution  of  his  country  either  read  or 

elective  franchise  universal."  discussed,  who  has  no  knowledge  whaterer, 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  *^  I  cannot  and  has  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowl- 

speak  for  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  for  edge  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  of  the  policy 

the  Northwest  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  proposed,  of  the  policy  that  has  governed  ns 

that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mtelligence  found  in  the  past,  or  that  is  proposed  for  the  Mnre, 

among  men  who  are  not  able  to  read.    They  is  competent  to  exercise  political  power  in  this 

do  not  acquire  their  information  from  books,  but  country  ?    For  many  ofiices  it  is  only  important 

from  intercourse  one  with  another.     In  that  to  know  the  character  of  the  candidate.   For 

pari  of  the  United  States  our  population  is  made  merely  administrative  or  executive  oflSces  it  h 

up  of  men  coming  from  the  New  England  States,  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  man  we  TOte 

men  coming  from  the  central  portions  of  the  for  is  an  honest  man  and  a  man  of  ordinary 

country,  and  also  persons  from  the  Southern  intelligence,  because  the  discharge  of  the  du- 

States.    'ITiese  people  meet  in  the  same  neigh-  ties  of  his  oflSce  has  no  influence  upon  the  po- 

borhoods.    Tliey  have  intercourse  with  each  litical  policy  of  the  country ;  but  when  we  come 

other,  and  the  one  communicates  to  the  other  to  vote  for  the  legislator  or  any  executive  offi* 

what  he  knows.  They  attend  the  popular  meet-  cer  who  has  any  influence  upon  the  legislafaon 

ings ;  they  hear  the  political  questions  of  the  of  tlie  country,  is  it  then  only  important  thai 

day  discussed ;  they  are  called  upon  the  juries,  we  should  know  the  man  ?    Is  it  not  important, 
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kheo,  that  we  ahall  compreliend  the  policy  that  ence  to  the  District,  I  should  have  little  ohjec* 

be  is  to  advocate  and  carry  out  as  a  le^lator  ?  tion  to  an  educational  test.    I  should  be  glad 

Then  intelligence  becomes  important,  not  only  to  witness  the  experiment  and  be  governed  by 

to  know  the  particular  candidate,  his  qualities,  the  result.    But  the  question  cannot  be  limited 

whether  he  nas  intelligence  and  honesty  and  to  the  District.    Practically  it  takes  the  whole 

fitness  for  the  office,  but  it  becomes  important  country  into  its  sphere.    We  must  therefore, 

tJiat  we  shall  know  the  policy  and  system  of  act  for  the  whole  country.    This  is  the  ezi- 

laws  which  he  will  favor ;  and  I  submit  whether  gency  of  the  present  moment, 

the  negroes  coming  from  the  plantation  have  ^^  Now,  to  my  mind  nothing  is  clearer  than 

thit  sort  of  information  or  have  had  the  oppor-  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  suffrage  for  all 

tunity  to  acquire  that  sort  of  information  in  colored  persons  in  the  disorganized  States.    It 

any  way."  will  not  be  eno.ugh  if  you  give  it  to  those  who 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  '^Mr.  read  and  write;  you  will  not  in  this  way  ac- 

President,  I  have  already  voted  against  the  quire  the  voting  force  which  you  need  there  for 

proposition  to  strike  the  word  *male'  out  of  the  the  protection  of  Unionists,  whether  white  or 

bill,  and  I  shall  now  vote  against  the  pending  black.    Ton  will  not  secure  the  new  allies 

proposition  to  fix  an  educational  test.    In  each  which  are  essential  to  the  national  cause.    As 

case  I  am  governed  by  the  same  consideration,  jou  once  needed  the  muskets  of  the  colored 

^*In  voting  against  striking  the  word  ^  male '  persons,  so  now  you  need  their  votes ;  and  you 
out  of  the  bill,  I  did  not  intend  to  express  any  must  act  now  with  little  reference  to  theory, 
opinion  on  the  question  which  has  at  last  found  You  are  bound  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
its  way  into  the  Senate-chamber,  whether  Therefore  when  I  am  asked  to  open  the  suf- 
women  shall  be  invested  with  the  elective  fran-  frage  to  women,  or  when  I  am  asked  to  estab- 
chise.  That  question  I  leave  untouched,  con-  lish  an  educational  standard,  I  cannot  on  the 
tenting  myself  with  saying,  that  it  is  obviously  present  bill  simply  because  the  controlling 
the  great  question  of  the  future,  which  will  be  necessity  under  which  we  act  will  not  allow  it. 
easily  settled,  whenever  the  women  in  any  By  a  singular  Providence  we  are  now  con- 
considerable  proportion  insist  that  it  shall  be  strained  to  this  measure  of  enfranchisement 
settled.  And  so  in  voting  against  an  educa-  for  the  sake  of  peace,  security,  and  reconcilia- 
tinnal  test  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  under  tion,  so  that  loynl  persons,  white  or  black,  may 
certain  circumstances  such  tests  may  not  be  be  protected,  and  that  the  republic  may  live, 
proper.  But  I  am  against  it  on  the  present  Here  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  we  begin  the 
occasion.  reel  work  of  reconstruction  by  which  the  Union 

""  The  bill  under  consideration  is  the  enfran-  will  be  consolidated  forever." 

chi^ement  of  the  colored  race  in  the  District  The  amendment  was  then  rejected  by  the 

of  Colombia.     It  completes  emancipation  by  following  vote : 

enfranchisement     It  entitles  all  to  vote  with-  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Dixon,  Doo- 

ont  distmction  of  color.    The  courts,  and  the  little.  Fogg,  Foster,  Hendricks,  Kesmith,  Patterson, 

rail-cars  of  the  District,  even  the  galleries  of  Biddle,  and  Willey—ll.              „    ^    j. 

Congress,  have  been  opened  to  colored  per-  NATO-Messrs.   ^^f^^^'Cattel^   (Randier,  C^^^ 

cnna     u  «.«!«.  ..^^»?«<.  i^.^*-  4-\*^  K«ii^f  \^^S  K^  nos»»  Cowan,  Creswell,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Fcssenden, 

sons.    It  oidy  remains  that  the  baUot-box  be  preb'nghuysin.  Grimes.  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard, 

opened  to  them.     Such  is  my  sense  not  only  Howe,  Ku-kwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Norton, 

of  the  importance  but  of  the  necessity  of  this  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Boss,  Saulsbury.  Sher- 

measnre;  so  essential  does  it  appear  to  me  for  man,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tminbull,  Van 

oncihation,  that  I  am  unwilhng  that  it  shall  g^^^  McDougall,  Nye,  Sd  Vates-7! 

he  clogged,  burdened,  or  embarrassed  by  any  ^  ^                         ■.       ^      i .  a         i.  i  i.T- 

tliing  else.    I  wish  to  vote  on  this  measure  ^^er  some  amendments,  chiefly  verbal,  the 

alon&    Therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

ofother  questions,  I  shall  have  no  diflSculty  in  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Cattell,  Chand- 

pntting  them  aside  until  this  is  settled.  ler,  Conness.  CresweU,  Edmunds,  5j»^^^^^ 

"Tlebillforimpartialsufi^^  intheDL^trict  K^^^^rK^^t^a^^'ef  M^^^^^^ 

of  Uolnmbia  concerns  directly  some  twenty  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Boss,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart 

thousand  colored  persons,  whom  it  will  lift  to  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  and 

the  adamantine  platform  of  equal  rights.    If  it  Wilson— 82.         ^    ^  ,       ^           T^    •     r.- 

l>istnct  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  Person,  Biddle,  Saulsbury,  aid  Van  Winkle-lS. 

valae ;  but  when  it  is  regarded  as  an  example  Absent— Messrs.  Cragin,  Fowler,  Guthrie,  John- 

to  the  whole   country  under  the  sanction  of  son,  McDougall,  Nye,  and  Yates— 7. 

Congress,  its  value  is  infinite.    It  is  in  the  lat-  j^  ^^^  House,  on  December  14th,  the  bill 

ter  character  that  it  becomes  a  pillar  of  fire  to  ^           ^^    assed  without  discussion  by 

&'  ^^fK?^*'*'^.'  ?l  'SJ"'^"'-  •   ^^S^r  the  following  vote: 

tt^lJ^^^''''^'t^^''^'Z^f^^^^'  TieAS-Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 

Therefore  we  must  be  careful  that  what  we  j^^^^  p^l^^  r.  ^aJ^y^  j.^es  M.  Astley,  Baker; 

ao  here  is  best  for  the  disorganized  States.  Baldwin.  Barker,  Baxter,  Bingham,  Blame,  Blow, 

u  the  question  could  be  confined  in  its  influ-  Boutweli,  Brandagee,  Broomal^  Buckland,  Bundy, 
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Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  conferred  upon  the  people  of  this  District,  no 

Cullom,  Dawes.  Defreea,  Delano,  Deming,  Dixon,  authority  would  be  given  to  them  to  say  who 

^"'TwoSrfcXASf  ^Ji^^^^^  ?^-ld4e.  mtmfst^be  fixed  by  the  supreme 

Hale. 

Hend 

Demaa  _ _  

bell.  Hulburd,  Ingeraoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kaason,  should  meet  togetiier  and  saySat  Other  peoiJe. 

Kelley,    Kelso,    Eetcham,   Eoontz,  Laflin,   Greorse  n     •  x        P  j      •*!.  xt.          v  ii     ^4.  f^f-, 

V.  Lawrence,  ^^Uliam  Lawrence,  Loan^  Longye^,  ^"^^7  interested  with  them,  shall  not  vote,  is 

Maraton,  Manrin,  Maynard,  Mclndoe,  McRuer,  Mei^  an  assumption  of  authority  not  justified  by  re»- 

cnr.    Miller,   Moorbead,    Morria,  Monlton,  Newell,  son.     What  right  have  the  white  people  of  thia 

O'Neill,  Ortb.  Paine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Pome-  District  to  say  that  the  n M-oes  shall  not  vote, 

^I^f^:%ctlA^^^^^^^  any  more  than  tiie  negroes  have  to  say  that  the 

Spalding,  Starr,  Stevens,  Stokes,  Thayir,  Francis  ^^it^  shaU  not  vote,  except  that  they  are  the 

Thomas,  Trowbridge,   Upson,  Van  Aemam,    Burt  more  numerous?    The  result  was,  when  tbej 

Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward,  called  an  election,  not  in  pursuance  of  a  lav, 

Wclker'  WeS^o^  Wnufmy^W  ^^*  ^^  accordance  with  law,  but  without  law, 

Stephen  F.  WUson,  Windom^^oo^Sridge,  and*^e  ^  determine  who  should  vote,  as  a  matter  of 

Speakei^llS.  course,  a  great  many  people  remained  away,  and 

l^ATS— Messrs.  Ancona,  Berg|en,  Bover^  Campbell,  only  those  voted  who  were  in  favor  of  exdod- 

Cbanler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Demson,  Eldndge,  Finck,  Jng  the  negroeS  from  voting.     I  do  not  pay  the 

bell.  Hunter,  Kerr,  KuykendalL  Latham,  Le  Blond,  ^^   District.     We  are   bound  to  legislate  for 

Leftwicb,    Marshall,    McKee,    Niblack,    Nicholson,  them  ourselves.     We  prescribe  who  shall  vote 

Noell,  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Ran-  in  this  District.    It  is  a  power  clearly  oonferred 

dall,  Ritter  Rofirera,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Shanklin,  Sit-  ^pon  ^g;   and  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  I 

and  Whaley— 46.  — to  give  to  every  one  affected  by  the  legislatiTe 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Banks,  Beaman,  Bemamin,  authority  of  this  District  a  right  to  vote  directlr 

Bidwell,  Bromwell,  Cook,  Culver,  Darling,  Davis,  or  indirectly.     So  far  as  the  fkmilies,  the  vo- 

Dumont,  Farquhar,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Hump^ey,  ^j^^  ^^^    children  are  concerned,  we  know 

Johnson,  Jones,  Lynch,  McClurg,  McCuUough,  Mor-  .,  ^j.  /t  J^                         Z.    ■,  v    \i?^L  i.«.i>««^. 

rill,  Myers,  Plaits,  Radford,  John  H.  Rice,  John  L.  that  they  are  represented  by  then-  husbffl^di 

Thomas,  Trimble,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  Winfleld,  by  their  parents,  by  their  brothers,  by  those 

and  Wnght— 28.  who  are  connected  with  them  by  domestic  ties; 

On  January  7th,  the  President  returned  the  but  so  far  as  the  black  people  of  this  District 

bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  objections  (ses  Pub-  are  concerned,  we  know  that  the  white  people 

Lio  DooiTMENTs).      The  question  was  on  the  generally  were  hostile  to  them;  jealous  of  them; 

passage  of  the  bill,  the  President's  objections  to  generally  had  a  feeling  of  strong  urejodice 

the  contrary  notwithstanding.  against  them.    Now,  to  say  that  the  white  peo- 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "The  first  pie  of  this  District  should  vote  for  the  black 
objection  made  by  the  President  is  that  the  people  was  simply  saying  that  the  bkck  people 
people  of  this  District  are  opposed  to  this  uad  no  rights  whatever  which  the  white  people 
measure.  If  this  were  a  question  whether  one  were  bound  to  respect, 
mill  or  two  mills  or  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  "  The  next  objection  which  is  urged  by  the 
should  be  levied  on  their  property,  I  would  say  President  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  rights 
that  we  ought  to  defer  to  tne  wishes  of  the  of  the  whites  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  the 
people  of  the  District.  If  it  were  a  question  negroes.  That  is  an  argument  which,  I  think, 
whether  a  new  court-house  should  be  built,  or  answers  itself.  He  admits  in  this  meseage 
any  question  affecting  alone  the  people  of  this  that  the  colored  population  is  less  than  one- 
District,  the  people  of  the  District  ought  to  be  third  of  the  people  of  this  District.  The  white 
consulted.  people  have  nearly  all  the  property ;  they  have 

"  But  that  is  not  the  question  here.    This  is  the  control  of  every  organ  of  public  opinion; 

a  question  as  to  who  shall  vote.    This  is  pecu-  they  have  the  control  of  every  newspapCT;  they 

liarly  a  question  for  Congress  to  determine,  have  control  of  nearly  all  the  churches;  they 

Even  in  a  State  it  is  not  left  to  the  local  Legis-  are  intelligent;  they  are  white;  and  yet  it  is 

lature  to  determine  who  shall  vote.    The  Legis-  said  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  cannot 

lature  of  Ohio  does  not  prescribe  the  qualifi-  enter  into  a  competition  with  thirty  thousand 

cations  of  a  voter  in  that  State.    I  believe  in  no  negroes  I    It  is  simply  absurd. 

State  of  the  Union  can  the  Legislature  prescribe  "But  it  is  said  that  these  negroes  are  igno- 

the  qualifications  of  a  voter.    The  prescription  rant.      So  they  are.     And  if  I  could  draw 

of  who  shall  vote  is  the  highest  act  of  power  in  any  line  of  distinction  between  those  wbo  are 

any  government.    It  is  an  act  of  the  people,  intelligent  and  those  who  are  not  inteUigent  1 

After  it  is  once  fixed,  it  is  only  by  a  change  would  do  so.    I  listened  with  great  interest  to 

of  the  Constitution  that  the  subject  can  be  the  argument  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this 

reached.     The  people  themselves,  through  a  body  on  this  subject.     I  should  have  been 

convention  duly  elected,  prescribe  who  shall  willing,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  apply  ^ 

vote;  and  even  if  legislative  power  should  be  intelligence  qualification  to  the  negro  voters; 
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bat  I  came  to  tLe  conoksion  that  it  was  im-  midst  of  the  war,  in  which  they  served  us  faith- 
possible.  You  cannot  draw  a  line  and  saj  fully  as  soldiers  and  laborers.  In  nearly  all  of 
that  a  man  who  can  read  and  write  shall  vote,  the  States  they  are  now  denied  political  power. 
and  that  a  man  who  cannot  read  and  write  Here  political  power  can  be  conferred  upon 
shall  not  vote.  It  is  an  uncertain  test,  a  dif-  them  with  safety ;  I  will  say  for  the  free  negroes 
ficalt  test  to  be  applied  in  any  government  It  in  this  District  that  they  will  exercise  their 
is  nnjust  here,  because  by  your  laws  you  have  new  power  with  reasonable  moderation  and 
prereoted  this  class  from  learning  to  read  and  intelligence.  They  are  now  making  rapid  prog- 
write.  The  mere  habit  of  reading  and  writing  rcss  in  education.  They  are  sustaining  their 
is  no  t^  of  intelligence.  It  is  true,  a  man  own  schools  without  public  money,  although 
who  can  read  and  write  has  opportunities  of  they  are  taxed  to  maintain  the  schools  for 
acqalricg  intelligence  wMch  one  who  cannot  white  children.  They  are  building  churches, 
read  or  write  has  not ;  but  it  is  no  sufficient  They  are  now  showing  evidences  of  intelligence 
test  upon  which  to  base  the  great  rights  of  suf-  and  a  degree  of  industry  and  order  which  some 
frage.  The  very  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  classes  of  the  white  people  do  not.  I  believe 
compelled  us  either  to  exclude  the  whole  black  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
popalation  in  this  District  from  all  right  to  lization,  and  that,  if  not  now,  they  will  soon  be 
vote,  or  else  to  extend  it  to  all  alike  without  prepared  to  vote  with  as  much  intelligence  as 
distinction  of  race  or  color.  I  think,  therefore,  other  citizens  of  the  District, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  perfectly  "But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  can  coti- 
right  when  they  abolished  all  distinctions  upon  fer  this  power  here,  even  before  it  is  conferred 
this  subject,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  allowed  in  the  States.  Ilere  this  element  can  do  no 
every  bead  of  a  family  or  every  male  citizen  to  harm.  The  people  in  this  District  vote  simply 
exercise  the  elective  franchise.  upon  municipal  questions ;    they  exercise  no 

"  The  President  says  this  is  not  the  time  to  try  political  power ;  they  have  no  voice  either  in  the 

the  experiment.    I  say  that  it  is  precisely  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives.    The 

time.   We  have  recently,  with  great  nnanimity,  questions  upon  which  they  are  called  to  vote 

passed  a  constitutional  amendment,  in  which  are  simply  questions  of  dollars  and  cents — 

we  have  endeavored  to  persuade  in  a  gentle  way  money  matters  which  affect  them  in  common 

the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  give  some  with  other  property  holders,  and  upon  which 

degree  of  political  power  or  political  rights  to  they  will  vote  with  as  much    discretion   as 

the  negroes  of  the  South.  Since  we  have  passed  others. 

that  amendment  we  cannot  sit  here  and  refuse        "  I  say,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  time,  and 

to  give  to  the  nogro  population  of  this  District  this  is  the  very  place,  to  try  this  experiment, 

some  political  power,  as  we  have  in  a  measure  I  desire  for  one  to  see  it  extended  aU  over  the 

bj  onr  constitntional  amendment  bribed  the  country.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people 

people  of  the  Southern  States  to  extend  some  of  Ohio,  wjio  have  for  tifly  years  excluded  the 

political  power  to  their  negroes.    It  seems  to  black  population  from  voting,  will,  in  their 

me  that  now  is  the  time,  at  tne  end  of  this  great  own  good  time,  and  in  their  own  way,  without 

ci?il  war,  when  general  principles  are  discussed  any  interference   from    outsiders,    allow    the 

more  than  ever  before,  to  start  out  upon  oor-  negro  population  of  that  State,  which  is  very 

rect  principles.  small,  participation  in  the  elective  franchise, 

''  The  President  says  this  is  not  the  place  fqr  and,  probably,  place  them  on  an  equality  with 

this  experiment.     I  say  it  is  the  place  of  aU  the  whites.    I  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  done. 

others,  because  if  the  negroes  here  abuse  the  The  State,  as   a  political   community,  would 

political  power  we  give  to  them,  we  can  with-  not  allow  anybody  else  to  interfere  with  their 

cbaw  the  privilege  at  any  moment.  It  is  always  power  over  this  subject;  but  when  the  consti- 

within  the  power  of  Congress  to  revoke  this  tution  is  revised  in  its  regular   course,   this 

anthority.     If  it  be  shown  hereafter  that  by  discrimination  against  our  negro  citizens  will 

their  ignorance,  or  their  folly,  or  their  crime,  be  removed,  and  it  may  be  done  sooner." 
they  are  endangering  or  will  endanger  civil        Mr.  Oowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ^^  To  say 

society  in  this  community,  we  can  withdraw  at  that  the  people  who  are  to  be  affected  by  the 

any  time  the  power  which  we  now  confer,  and  measure  ought  to  have  no  voice  in  the  ques- 

resnme  our  original  functions.  When  the  power  tion,  is  laying  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  the 

is  conferred  by  a  State,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  tree  of  liberty.    It  is  to  put  the  bar  at  the  very 

except  by  a  change  of  the  constitution,  but  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  to  overturn  it. 

here  we  can  withdraw  it.  The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  a 

''I  have  always  thought,  and  I  have  often  been  free  people,  a  distinct,  separate,  independent 
taunted  for  saying,  that  this  District  was  the  community,  as  much  so  as  the  people  of  Maine, 
paradise  of  free  negroes.  It  is  the  paradise  or  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  people  of 
of  free  negroes,  and  it  ought  to  be.  Hereto-  Ohio,  with  the  same  rights;  and  those  rights 
fore  they  were  under  the  ban  of  prejudice;  in  are  to  be  preserved  by  us,  not  trampled  upon. 
the  Southern  States  the  great  mass  of  them  "Now,  what  is  the  question?  This  District 
were  slaves ;  in  the  Northern  States  they  could  is  inhabited  by  two  different  races.  Gentle- 
not  enjoy  any  rights;  in  the  City  of  New  York  men  say  this  argument  has  all  been  probed  to 
they  were  cruelly  mobbed  while  we  were  in  the  the  bottom ;  it  has  all  been  answered.  I  beg 
Vol.  vn.— 10 
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leave  to  say  that  I  think  it  has  not  been  probed  in  the  government ;  it  is  a  question  of  which 

to  the  bottom ;  I  think  the  question  has  never  race  shall  dominate.    There  are  one  hundred 

been  argued  down  as  deeply  into  the  nature  of  thousand  whites,  and  there  are  thirty  thousand 

things  as  it  might  be.    This  is  not  a  question  negroes.    Which  will  dominate  ?    Given  that 

as  to  tlie  admission  of  a  certain  number  of  citi-  things  remain  as  they  are,  the  whites  will  pre- 

izens  to  the  elective  franchise,  as  it  is  in  Eng-  dominate.    Then  what  will  the  negro  get  by 

land.    It  is  an  entirely  different  question.    This  the  bill  ?    Of  what  use  is  his  vote  to  him  ? 

District  is  inhabited  by  two  races  of  people,  When    your  party  lines  depend  upon  tribal 

distinct  races.    How  distinct?    So  distinct  as  differences,  of   what   use  is  the  vote  to  the 

to  prevent  any  thing  like  social  equality.    Is  weaker? 

not  that  a  fact  ?    If  there  were  no  facts  before        "  There,  Mr.  President,  we  come  back  exactly 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  to  that  which  every  society  does  at  the  ontstart 

show  that  there  was  a  m^ority  of  the  people  by  its  fundamental  law.    In  a  case  of  that  kind 

of  this  District  opposed  to  this  measure,  I  sup-  the  whites  exclude  the  blacks  from  the  right  of 

pose  that  committee  will  agree  that  it  is  a  fact  8uffi*age  altogether,  and  it  is  right  and  prudent 

that  the  distinction  of  races  prevents  social  and  proper.    I  would  not  quarrel  with  a  black 

equality.    I  think  that  cannot  be  denied.  community  that  would  exclude  the  whites  from 

"  Then  a  question  arises  immediately  behind  voting,  and  why  ?  All  that  the  honorable  Sena- 
that :  if  the  difference  between  the  two  races  tor's  bill  does  is  to  create  this  contest  for  every 
prevents  social  equality,  is  it  not  enough  to  election,  to  make  it  recur  year  after  year,  and  to 
bar  political  equality?  Honorable  Senators  exclude  from  the  contest  all  considerations  of 
say :  *  No ;  we  will  grant  political  equality.'  principle,  of  reason,  of  right,  of  wrong.  Ilis 
You  may  grant,  if  you  please,  a  chance  to  try  bill  is  to  invite  in  the  District  of  Columbia  s 
it;  but  yon  cannot  grant  the  equality.  Tliat  contest  of  races  at  every  election  from  this  time 
is  a  thing  lying  out  of  your  reach ;  lying  within  forward.  That  is  the  object  of  it,  and  that  will 
the  nature  of  tne  races  themselves.  Pass  what  be  the  effect  of  it,  and  there  can  be  none  other, 
laws  you  please,  you  cannot  make  black  men  Now,  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  a  free  com- 
whitc,  nor  white  men  black,  because  that  is  not  munity,  just  like  a  State,  would^  if  it  conld,  caU 
the  subject-matter  of  your  legislation.  Then  I  a  convention  to  settle  this  matter — ^settle  it  just 
ask  what  is  to  be  the  line  which  will  divide  as  the  States  have  settled  it :  *  We  are  the 
parties  in  this  District  when  the  bill  of  the  majority ;  we  are  the  ruling  dafss  of  the  corn- 
honorable  Senator  from  Maine  becomes  a  law  ?  munity ;  we  have  the  power ;  we  can  exercise 
As  among  us  of  the  same  race,  the  line  which  it  year  after  year ;  but  we  do  not  choose  to 
divides  parties  is  one  of  principle.  My  honor-  invite  that  contest ;  we  choose  to  form  a  con- 
able  friend  on  the  other  side  is  a  free  trader;  stitution  and  fix  that  matter  at  the  ontstart  by 
I  am  a  tariff  man.  There  is  a  line  between  us,  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  race  from  the  right 
and  which  side  we  take  depends  upon  argu-  of  suffrage.'  That  is  right  and  proper  and 
ment  and  reason.  It  is  from  that  fact  that  the  wise,  and  any  thing  else  would  be  exceedingly 
lines  between  parties  depend  upon  argument  improper  and  exceedingly  unwise, 
and  reason,  and  are  to  be  settled  by  them,  and  ^  *^  Then,  Mr.  President,  this  being  a  question, 
them  alone,  that  we  have  a  free  government.  not  of  sharing  the  government,  this  being  a 

"  I  ask  what  will  be  the  line  when  the  negro  question  of  dominion,  who  will  have  the  do- 
votes  in  the  District?  I  am  presuming  now  minion?  You  have  one  hundred  thousand 
that  he  is  just  as  well  qualified  to  vote  as  the  whites  and  you  have  thirty  thousand  negroes, 
white  man;  that  he  is  just  as  good,  just  as  wise,  and  you  have  sixty  thousand  or  one  hundred 
jast  as  intelligent  as  the  white  man ;  and  I  ask  thousand  negroes  standing  all  around  who  have 
what  is  to  be  the  line  between  parties  when  he  no  property,  who  have  no  ties  to  any  particular 
does  vote?  Is  it  to  be  the  line  of  argument,  spot,  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  business 
the  line  of  reason,  the  line  of  principle,  or  is  it  which  entangles  them,  perfectly  free-footed  to 
to  be  the  line  of  tribal  distinctions  ?  Will  a  man  come  into  the  District  within  any  period  of 
belong  to  a  white  party  because  he  believes  the  ten  days  and  live  here  as  well  as  they  lire 
white  party  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  that  where  they  are.  They  may  attain  to  the  a<- 
the  principles  which  the  white  party  advocate  cendancy  in  that  way ;  but  they  do  not  need  to 
are  the  true  principles  upon  which  to  govern  come  here  in  equal  numbers  with  the  whites  to 
the  District;  or  will  he  belong  to  the  white  attain  to  the  ascendancy.  Sixty  thousand  ne- 
party  simply  because  he  is  white  ?  and  will  he  groes  here  in  the  city,  if  you  suppose  there  are 
belong  to  the  negro  party  because  the  negro  is  ten  wards,  may  govern  the  city  without  any 
right  or  because  he  is  black?  diflBculty.    Tlaere  is  no  diflSculty  in  withdraw- 

^^To  a  wise  man,  and  to  a  man  who  is  willing  ing  that  kind  of  population  from  ono  ward  to 
to  look  a  little  beyond  the  excitement  of  the  another  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  a  migor- 
moment  and  passion  of  the  hour,  is  not  this  ity  of  the  city  government,  although  it  is  a  mi- 
inevitable  ?  Then,  what  is  the  consequence,  nority  of  votes.  The  whites  do  not  enjoy  these 
supposing  it  to  be  so,  and  no  one  can  deny  it?  facilities  for  colonizing  and  pipe-laying.  A 
Nobody  can  anticipate  any  thing  else  as  the  man  who  owns  large  and  valuable  property 
result  of  the  bill  but  that.  Then  what  is  the  in  the  city  cannot  pull  up  stakes  and  go  and 
consequence?    It  is  not  a  question  of  sharing  live  in  another  wanl  in  order  that  he  may  have 
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a  controHing  vote  at  an  election ;  bnt  at  least  and  von  propose  to  give  to  these  poor  creatnres 

nine  oat  of  everj  ten  of  the  colored  men  can.  the  same  right  to  levy  taxes,  to  appropriate 

"  The  eflTect  of  this  bill,  then,  unll  be  to  intro-  money,  that  belongs,  and  belongs  now  excln- 

dnce  these  contests  into  the  District  of  Colum-  sively,  to  those  who  own  the  property  to  be 

bia,  to  perpetaate  them  annually,  and  to  beget  taxed. 

a  never-eoding  fend.     If  white  men  Of  the  **  And  what  makes  it  still  more  remarkable : 
same  race  can  become  as  much  embittered  not  only  did  those  who  are  in  favor  of  this 
against  each  other  as  we  see  that  they  can  measure  fail  to  provide  that  suffrage  should  be 
frhea  in  this  society  even  now,  in  the  society  granted  in  the  States  of  the  Union  by  the  con- 
of  the  best-regulated  States  North,  what  are  stitutional  amendment,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
yoQ  to  expect  when  the  vial  of  this  tribal  differ-  any  effort  has  been  made  in  any  State  of  the 
ence  is  poured  in  ?    It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  Union  to  do  it  by  legislation,  or  by  constitu- 
that  there  were  not  wise  men  before  us  as  well  tional  change,  where  it  can  only  be  done  by 
as  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  constitutional  change.    My  friend  who  sits  near 
Why  has  this  experiment  never  been  tried  me  (Mr.  Sherman)  has  told  us  that  he  thinks 
heretofore?    Gentlemen  say  it  has  been  tried  each  State  must  judge  of  that  for  herself;  that 
partially  in  Massachusetta.    Very  sparingly  in  at  the  proper  time,  or,  to  use  his  own  language, 
Massachusetts,  and  very  well  guarded ;  very  in  her  own  good  time,  Ohio  may  give  to  them 
sparingly  in  New  York,  and  very  well  guarded ;  a  right  to  vote,  because  there  are  so  few  of 
very  sparingly  in  Maine,  and  very  well  guarded  them.    That  w  what  he  said,  and  I  have  no 
—if  not  sparingly  in  the  words  of  the  law,  spar-  doubt  it  is  true.    If  she  gives  it  at  all,  it  will  be 
ingly  in  the  number  of  negroes."  because  there  are  so  few  of  them.    Here  in  the 
Mr.  Johnson,   of  Maryland,   said:     "Now,  neigbboringStateof  Maryland  slavery  has  been 
Mr.  President,  is  it  right — let  us  apply  it  to  abolishetl,  and,  as  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago,  abol- 
ourselves — to  force  this  measure  upon  the  peo-  ished  with  no  possible  desire  to  have  it  rein- 
pie  of  this  District,  who  almost  exclusively  stated.    I  do  not  believe  a  proposition  of  that 
own  the  property  here  ?    Their  local  govern-  sort  would  receive  the  vote  of  one  man  in  a 
ment  is  a  municipal  corporation,  having  no  hundred.    There  may  be  some  men — I  do  not 
autliority  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  rights  know  as  to  that — who  are  suggesting  the  pro- 
of persons,  or  if  they  have  through  the  instru-  priety  of  converting  Maryland  into  a  territory, 
mentality  of  any  penal  legislation,  have  only  who  might  be  in  favor  of  it ;  but  no  sane  man, 
that  right  subject  at  all  times  to  be  corrected  as  I  think,  who  is  unprejudiced,  and  who  has 
by  Congress.     As  I  understand,  there  were  at  no  party  ends  to  attain,  would,  think  of  present- 
tbe  time  we  abolished  slavery  some  fifteen  iog  to  Maryland  the  proposition  of  giving  to  the 
thousand  negroes  in  the  District;  now  I  am  negroes  ofMaryland  the  right  of  suffrage.  Why? 
told  there  are  about  thirty  thousand.    I  wonder  It  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact ;  you 
if  my  friend  from  Maine,  in  going  around  the  may,  by  constitutional  provision  and  by  legis- 
city  a  year  or  two  ago,  since  slavery  was  abol-  lation,  declare,  over  and  over  again,  that  there 
ished,  in  order  to  discharge  intelligently  and  shall  be  no  distinction  on  account  of  color,  but 
humanely  his  dnty  as  chairman  of  the  Ooih-  there  wiU  be  that  distinction  until  the  colors  are 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  saw  any  blended  so  as  to  become  one,  if  that  shall  ever 
thing  m  the  condition  of  this  race  which  satis-  happen.    We  find  it  in  relation  to  the  Indians, 
fied  him  tliat  they  were  capable  of  exercising  independent  of  their  savage  condition ;  we  find 
the  right  of  suffrage.     Their  squalid  misery,  it  in  relation  to  the  Chinese." 
the  di^ase  which  at  that  time  was  making  sad  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 
havoc  in  almost  all  of  the  wretched  shanties  YEAS-Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con- 
where  they   were   placed   touched    his  heart,  ness.  Cragin,  Creswell,  Edmunds,  Fessenden.  Fogg, 
touched  the  hearts  to  whom   that  condition  Fowler,  Frelingbuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howard, 
k-came  known,  and  they  became  the  objects,  Howe,  Elrkwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Poland, 

and  the  just,  objects,   of  individual,  charity.  ?„X^i,t^^ui!y""d\^^^^^^                       ''™"" 

They  were,  m   one  sense,   paupers;    and  in  Nlys-Messrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Foster, 

every  State  m  the  Union  paupers  are  excluded  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Nesmlth,  Norton,  Patterson, 

from  the  franchise.     Suppose  that  instead  of  and  Van  winkle— 10. 

the  city  government  here  being  a  municipal  ,  Absbnt— Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Dayis,  Guth- 

c^jrporation  of  the  character  that  it  is,  it  had  &,^?"'J?'^^^;^^^^^^^  ^i!?  TT^'Z^Tk  ^     ^'  ^"""^^ 

I    *   :        J.  J      -i-L    L     1  •            •  M  bury,  bprague,  Wilson,  and  lates — 18. 

been  mvested  with  banking  pnvileges,  as  you  j»    r  ^    y           » 

might  have  done,  and  you  had  made  each  citi-  In  the  House  the  question  was  taken  on  the 

zeQ  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  that  he  would  message,  and  decided  as  follows : 

suWrihe,  would  you  let  in  these  negroes  by  YBAS-Messrs  Allev  Allison  Ames  Amell  Delos 

Torce  to  be  stockholders  without  paying  any  r,  ^3^1      j^^;^  m.  Ashlev,  BaJcer,  sildwin,  banks, 

tUing  toward  the  general  fund,  toward  the  cap-  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  'Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bing- 

itol?    Certainly  not     Ajid  yet  here  is  a  cap-  ham,  Blaine,  BoutwcU,  Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broom- 

ital  consisting  of  personal  and  real  property  »"»  ,^"Sl^^*?^i,  ^^^^^i.  ^«a^«r  W.  Clark,  Sidney 

iHAonging  to  the  Wnlation  of  the  Bisect  gK;,^S^eL^^^^^^^^^^ 

^bo  are  white,  over  which,  and  over  which  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Furnsworth,  Farqnhari 

alone,  the  corporation  have  legislative  powers,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Grinnell,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart, 
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Hawkins,  Hajes,  Henderson,  Higbr,  Hill,  Holmes,  «*Sir,  we  are  now  seeking  to  obliterate  the 

Hooper,  John  H.  HubUrd,  James  K.  Hubbell,  Inpr.  ^^rd  '  white '  from  all  institations  and  constitn- 

rm^  irn'C  iX;.\^lli.f^c^^^^  tions  there;  and  yet  Senators  here,  with  tht 

pence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Marston,  Marvin,  great  question  before  them,  rush  swiftly  for- 

Maynard,  McClurg,  Mcfluer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Morrill,  ward  to   admit   a  new   State  with  the  word 

Moulton.  Myers,  Newell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pat-  *  white '  in  its  constitution.     In  other  days  we 

tersonl^erham  Pike.  Plants,  Price,  Raymond  Alex-  ^^      j^^                    ^       did— and  the  SeiUtor 

ander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Sawyer,  Scncnck,  Sco-  «         ^,  .  ^                          xi.             v        •        • 

field,    Spalding,    Starr,    Stokes,    Thayer,    Francis  "S"*  ^^^O  ^^S  among  the  number—in  saying 

Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  No  more  slave  States!'     I  now  insist  upon 

Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward,  Vamer,  another  cry :  *  No  more  States  with  the  word 

Elihu  B.  Washburne  Welker,  Wentwor^,  WilUamiL  u  ^^ite  "  in  their  constitutions  I '  On  that  ques- 

James  P.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wmdom,  and  xi^„  t  .v«^  ^^^^^^t,-^^  ^.wAk^  ww  a.:/x»;i  a.^».  nt^tA 

the  Speaker— 113.  S^^.  ^  P^  company  with  my  friend  from  Ohio, 

Nays— Messrs.  Ancona,  Bereen,  Campbell,  Chan-  He  is  now  abont  to  welcome  them, 

ler,  Cooper.  Dawson,  Eldridge, Tiock,  Glossbrenner,  After  some  discussion  the  bill  was  taken  op 

Aaron  Harding,  Hise,  Hoean,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  — reas  21 ;  navs  11. 

Humphrey,  Hunter  Kerr,  Wkendall,  Latham  Left-  jt  ^^ited  that  on  the  21  st  day  of  March,  1864. 

SM's^S  Congress  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  people  of 

Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shanklin,  Strouse,  Taber,  Na-  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  pf>T- 

thaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson  Taylor,  Trimble,  Andrew  ernment,  and  offered  to  admit  the  State  when 

H.  Ward,  and  Winfield— 88.               «,        „  80  formed  into  the  Union  upon  compliance  with 

Co^nS4T^DSn.1,°1nTCE»oo&  certain  conditions  therein  specified ;  «,d  it  ^ 

Griswold,  Hale,  Harris,  Hotchkis^  ARahel  W.  Hub-  P©ftred  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  had  ad(^ted 

bard,  Demas  Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  HubbcU,  Hulburd,  a  constitution  which,   upon  dae  examinatloD, 

Johnson,  Jones,  Laflin,  Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Mclndoe,  was  found   to  conform  to  the  provisions  and 

McKej  Moorhead,  Morris,  Pomeroy,  RoUins,  Rons-  comply  with  the  conditions  of  that  act,  and  to 

sean,  Shellabarirer,  Sitareayes,  Sloan,  Stevens,  Stil-  v^    *^  "^  it         •     -x    /*            ^                     *  -«j 

well,'  Thornto?  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Heni^y  D.  ^,^  republican  m  its  form  of  government,  and 

Washburn,  WiUiam  B.  Washburn,  Whaley,  Wood-  that  they  now  ask  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

bridge,  and  Wright — 41.  It  therefore  proposed  to  enact  that  the  constitn- 

The  Speaker:  "On  the  question  whether  tion  and  State  government  which  the  people  of 


80.    Knaving  oeen  cenmea  uiai  tne  oenaie,  »     "^ r   ,    ./.  ,"  .    .T    iV  . 

upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  passage  of  this  Amenca,  and  admitted  into  the  Umon  upon 

bffl,  agrees  to  iU  passage  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  ^"^J  ^'»*"'K  ^»th  *^«  «"|!"«^  S*«*f  "  'f  t 

an<f  t&  Honse  of  SSentatives,  npon  a  simi-  ^^^t"  T^*ff  ^*';-.„^!  S*«*«,^^  ^\'f^  ? 

lar  reconsideration,  Ihaving  agre^  to  its  pas-  f«cl«-edtobe  entitled  to  aU  the  rights,  pnvi- 

sag,by  atwo-thirdsvote,  I  therefore,  accqr&ng  l!«!,t  ^f "ll^ll'^'^^Tl^J?!'!!:'. "r/^t 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sta 

clare  that,  notwithstanding  the  object 

President  of  the  United  States,  tlie  ak.,„  w^,-vfi«-  ^^.       ;,  i,     . v      a    *    '        ^      ^  a^t   «»« 

late  the  elective  franchise  in  the  DUtrict  of  6o-  J?^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  admission  of  such  State  mi 

lumbia  has  become  a  law."  "  gJ^^^r  ''''  ^"11^^^  M^o'^fo^'/^  *^'  "^^ 

States,"  approved  April  19,  1864. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri :  "  I  desire  to  offer 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  14th,  Mr.  Wade,  an  amendment  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 

of  Ohio,  moved  to  consider  the  bill  for  the  ad-  bill : " 

mission  of  Nebraska  as  a  State.  Pnmded,  That  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  except 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  within  the  State 

motion,  saying :  "  You  do  not  forget,  sir,  the  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  or 

great  act  of  yesterday.     By  the  vote  of  this  ^^*°-^*^^^®^i">^*°°  iT?''°^u^7*''^'''7?J:.nl'l; 

^i,««,-kA-  «r^  i>o„«   ™,>«,i^jf    ^,-.^»i«^»«   ;«    A,  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  law;  and  the  people 

chamber  ve  have  recorded   ourselves  m  fa-  gf  ^^^  Tekritory  s8aU,  by  a  majority  of  tbe  votcn 

vor  of  human  rights,  and  m  lavor  of  the  es-  thereof,  at  such  places  and  under  such  reguUtiona  m 

tablishment  of  human  rights  to  the  extent  of  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Goyernor  thereof,  dccUre 

your  ability  under  the  Constitution.    And  now,  tbeir  assent  to  this  ftindamcntel  condition.    The 

sir,  a  proportion  is  before  ,ou  to  set  aside  hu-  ^ru?l?.n  autSS^rlumc'nL^S^ 
man  rights  m  the  very  respect  m  which  you  ever  the  same  shall  be  given,  upon  the  receipt  where- 
honored  them  yesterday.  You  have  before  you  of,  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  announce  the  fact, 
a  constitution  containing  the  word /white.'  whereupon,  without  any  further  proceedings  on  the 
You  have  before  you  a  constitution  creating  a  P**^  ^^  Congress,  this  act  shall  take  effect 
white  man's  govwnment,  that  government  Mr.  "Wade,  of  Ohio,  said:  "I  do  not  know 
which  Senators  over  the  way  yesterday  de-  what  right  you  have  to  deal  in  this  way  with  a 
dared  themselves  in  favor  of.  Sir,  I  am  against  State  or  a  Territory  which  has  been  always 
any  such  government,  and  I  am  against  the  Sen-  loyal ;  which  has  forfeited  none  of  her  riglit^ 
ate  proceeding  with  its  consideration,  especially  which  has  performed  all  of  her  duties.  I  ^'^ 
now  when  it  has  recorded  itself  in  favor  of  en-  not  know  what  right  you  have  to  say  thnt  s 
franchisement  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  State  shall  be  admitted,  jnot  on  an  equality  witfl 
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ererj  other  State,  and  eball  not  be  allowed  to  expense  of  calling  their  oonyention  together 
regolate  her  elective  franchise  as  she  pleases,  again  to  pass  npon  a  new  proposition,  a  new 
I  saj  to  the  gentleman  who  offers  this  amend-  condition  that  was  not  mentioned  in  the  origi- 
ment  that  he  has  notf  under  the  Constitution,  nallaw?  Certainly  not.  Even  if  I  agreed  with 
as  jet  declared  an  j  where  that  the  Greneral  Gov-  the  Senator  that  it  vras  wise  to  impose  upon  a 
ernment  can  fix  the  status  of  the  elective  fran-  State  any  limitation  over  its  control  of  the  elec- 
cbise.  You  have  left  it  thus  far  with  the  States,  tive  franchise,  I  certainly  would  not  impose 
Tlie  constitutional  amendment  that  we  passed  that  condition  now,  when  two  years  ago  we  re- 
last  year  left  it  to  the  States,  even  to  the  rebel,  fused  to  require  it.  In  the  very  law  which  en- 
forfeited  States,  to  regulate  it  for  themselves,  abledj;he  people  of  Nebraska  to  organize  a  State 
the  only  restriction  being  that  they  should  not  government  we  limited  the  right  of  suffi>age  to 
have  political  power  for  those  of  their  popula-  white  voters  in  the  Territory.  We  authorized 
tion  whom  they  excluded  from  the  right  of  vot-  all  those,  who  under  the  territorial  law  could 
iog.  Of  course,  I  am  as  mncb  for  the  principle  vote,  to  vote  at  the  election  for  delegates  to 
of  the  amendment  as  anybody  else.  I  wish  the  frame  the  constitution;  and  by  the-  territorial 
word  ^  white '  were  .excluded  from  the  constitu-  law,  whicb  was  then  upon  our  tables,  the  elec^- 
tiou  of  my  own  State.  But  neither  yon,  sir,  tive  franchise  was  confined  to  the  white  people 
nor  I,  nor  this  Congress,  con  do  it  under  the  of  the  Territory,  so  that  we  authorized  the  white 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no  people  of  the  Territory  alone  to  frame  this  con- 
power  here  to  say  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  *  Correct  stitution.  Now,  shall  we,  after  these  people 
this  error  in  your  constitution. or  we  will  cor-  have  complied  with  that  condition,  torn  around 
rect  it  for  you.'  Will  any  gentleman  contend  and  insist  that  we  shall  not  stand  by  our  offer, 
that  we  can  do  it?  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  but  will  impose  other  conditions?  I  think  it  is 
contended  in  regard  to  a  State  wnich  lias  not  not  fair  to  do  so.  It  would  not  be  fair  in  deal- 
forfeited  her  rights  by  treason."  ing  between  men,  and  I  tiiink  it  is  not  Mr  in 
Mr.  Brown:  *' Is  this  a  State  ? ''  dealing  in  political  questions  between  a  great 
Mr.  Wade:  **  She  asks  to  be  a  State."  nation  and  a  community  seeking  to  come  into 
Mr.  Brown :  "  That  is  the  very  question."  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  only  conditions  we 
Mr.  Wade :  '*  Certainly,  she  asks  to  be  a  State,  imposed  upon  these  people  by  the  enabling  act 
and  if  you  mako  her  a  State  at  all  I  ask  you  to  were  in  these  words,  which  I  read  from  that 
make  her  one  upon  the  same  conditions  with  act : 

every  other  State."  Said  constitution  shall  provide,  by  on  aHicle  fbr- 

Mr.  Brown :    ^^  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  ever  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress 

considers  this  a  State  now,  and  as  thereby  ex-  ofthe  United  States:                        ..  .     ^  „  . 

eluding  us  from  this  action  ? "  ^  ^-  T^**  'i'^Z^/l  9'^  mvoluntary  servitude  shall  be 

\r    nr  j      TTi-vv             t  Iv  i.  i.                xv  x  forever  prohibited  in  Said  State, 

Mr.  Wade:  "Oh,  no.    I  think, however,  that  2.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment 

IQ  parity  of  reason  this  amendment  stands  upon  shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant  of  said  State  shall 

the  same  grounds  as  if  it  were  applied  to  an  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account  of 

exiating  State.      You  ask  an  unusual  thing,  his  orher  mode  of  religpous  worship.    „     .^        , 

Yoa  undertake  here  to  correct  her  con^tution  ^J^^^  l^^.^t^^^,  S^?^o"r^f  er^^llc?^^^^ 

m  this  particular  by  act  of  Congress.    You  say  and  titie  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  lying 

to  these  people,   'If  you  come  in  as  a  State  we  within  said  Territory,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  and 

will  fix  your   elective   franchise.^      You   can-  remain  at  the  sole  and  entire  disposition  of  the  Unit- 

not  do  it  for  a  State ;  the  moment  she  is  in  the  f^  States :  and  that  the  lands  belonging  to  citizens  of 

rni/v«  -B^«  «..^.w^  ♦!»«*.  «i,A  u««  «  ^^\.t.  4-^  A^  u  toe  United  States  residing  without  the  said  State 

Union  you  agree  that  she  has  a  nght  to  do  it  ^^^,1  ^^^^^  ^^  ^axed  higher  than  the  land  belonging 

nerseli.     inen,  that  being  the  case,  what  nght  to  residents  thereof;  and  that  no  taxes  shall  be  im- 

V              ^           x__i  i._„  ._  ^i_?           i..-_<i            _  3  ,         ...  r,.  .       ^  lands  or  property  therein 

may  hereafter  oe  purchased 


never  been  applied  to  any  State.    You  gave  this  ^^  These  are  the  three  conditions  that  Kave 

Territory  no  notice  in  your  enabling  act  that  it  been  for  many  years  imposed  on  new  States, 

was  necessary  for  her  to  comply  with  such  a  These  conditions  have  been  literally  complied 

condition ;  but  now,  after  she  has  made  her  with  in  the  constitution  now  submitted  to  us. 

constitution  in  good  faith  and  complied  with  I  ask  Senators  whether,  under  these  circum- 

yoar  enabling  act,  you  come  in  here  and  say  stances,  it  is  reasonable  and  fair  to  send  these 

there  is  another  condition  that  we  did  not  think  people  back  and  require  an  additional  condition 

of  at  the  time,  which  not  having  been  perform-  not  imposed  by  the  enabling  act,  compelling 

ed  by  you,  we  will  exclude  you  and  not  allow  them  to  undergo  the  expense  of  again  conven- 

you  to  come  in.    I  do  not  brieve  it  is  right."  ing  their  convention  (for  that  is  the  only  way 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying :  "  It  in  which  they  can  accept  it)  to  pass  upon  this 

is  now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  new  proposition.    Even  if  the  proposition  was 

(Mr.  Brown)  to  make  an  additional  qualification,  important,  it  would  not  be  fair  and  rigbt  to 

an  additional  condition.  Is  that  fair  to  a  people  do  so. 

who,  after  their  struggles  among  themselves,  *^  Mr.  President,  a  cursory  remark  was  made 

Ittve  finally  settled  down  upon  accepting  your  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  a  subject 

proportion  ?    Is  it  fair  now  to  put  them  to  the  to  which  my  colleague  also  alluded,  and  which. 
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it  seems  to  me,  otightto1)e(lisca8sed  more  care-  self-government  when  thej  give  it  to  otbers 

fully  at  a  fntnre  time ;  bnt  as  it  is  pertinent  to  who  are  equally  entitled  to  it,  and  not  a  mo- 

the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  enabling  act  ment  before. 

I  may  be  justified  in  saying  a  word  upon  it.        "I  have  not,  so  far  as  my  feeling  goes, any 

We  made  a  proposition  to  the  Southern  States  especial  desire  to  exclude  this  new  State  of 

at  the  last  session  of  Congress.    It  was  made  Nebraska  from  coming  and  taking  its  place  in 

after  the  gravest  and  fnllest  consideration  prob-  our  Union.    On  the  contrary,  all  of  my  predi- 

ably  that  any  measure  ever  received  from  any  lections,  all  of  my  sympathies,  would  carry  ma 

Congress  of  the  United  States.    No  legislative  forward  to  extend   the  hand  to .  that   infant 

act  of  Congress  since  the  foundation  of  this  State;  all  of  the  interests  that  tie  together  those 

Goveniment  was  surrounded  with  more  difficult  Western  commonwealths  would  induce  me  to 

questions  than  the  one  we  acted  upon  at  the  go  far,  very  far,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid 

last  session.  that  State  in  accomplishing  its  admission  into 

"  I  hope  yet  that  that  offer  made  by  the  peo-  the  Union.    But,  ar,  I  am  not  prepared  here 

gle  of  the  United  States  will  be  accepted  by  the  to-day,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  result^  to 

outhem  States ;  they  wiJl  have  an  opportunity  do  what  would  destroy  my  own  self-respect, 

this  winter  to  do  it,  their  State  Legislatures  are  and  to  do  what  I  should  always  feel  would  be 

convening  and  acting  upon  it;  bnt  if  they  do  a  violation  of  my  duty  as  an  American  Senator, 

not  accept  it,  then  what  is  left  for  us?    We  commissioned  to  protect  the  rights  of  freedom 

have  either  got  to  be  ruled  by  those  people,  or  in  this  country.    Therefore,  not  for  any  pni^ 

we  have  got  to  rule  them ;  and  when  that  choice  pose  of  delay,  not  as  militating  again^  this 

comes,  I  prefer  to  rule  them.    I  say  that  sooner  State  entering  into  the  Union,  but  in  order  thai 

than  allow  the  States  recently  in  rebellion  to  my  action  may  be  consistent  with  my  faith,  in 

come  into  these  halls  with  increased  political  order  that  I  may  stand  clear  on  this  record  of 

power,  arrogant  and  domineering,  banishing  freedom  and  not  vote  to-day  for  what  I  voted 

loyal  people  from  among  them,  overriding  even  against  yesterday,  I  have  introduced  this  amend- 

the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  ment,  which,  so  far  from  defeating  the  admis- 

denying  protection  to  the  people  who  were  true  sion  of  this  Stat€^  will,  I  believe,  contribute 

and  loyal  during  the  war,  I  will  keep  them  oat.  more  to  bring  it  in  and  to  render  it  perma- 

If  they  come  in  that  spirit  I  will  not  admit  nently  a  free  republic  than  any  other  action 

tliem.    They  shall  never  enter  here  until  they  that  we  could  take. 

have  entirely  changed  their  tone  and  manner.  "  Now,  sir,  what  else  do  I  prooose  here  to-day 
They  will  drive  the  people  of  the  Northern  except  to  say  that  this  State  of  Nebraska,  when 
States,  unwilling  as  they  are,  to  organize  new  she  does  come  in,  shall  come  in  npon  the  ex- 
governments  there,  and  they  will  have  to  sub-  plicit  ground  that  there  shall  be  no  denial  of 
mit  to  those  governments,  whether  they  are  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  ground  of  color? 
organized  upon  the  black  basis  or  the  white  Is  that  any  unfair  requisition  npon  this  infant 
basis  or  the  loyal  basis.  We  have  mode  them  State,  that  it  shall  do  justice  to  its  own  citizens, 
a  liberal  offer ;  if  they  reject  it,  it  is  their  own  that  it  shall  not  rob  them  of  rights  that  are  just 
fault,  not  ours.  We  have  made  them  an  offer  as  dear  as  your  rights  or  mine?  And,  sir,  after 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  foreign  nations  and  having  passed  yesterday  an  act  which  was  predi- 
in  the  judgment  of  our  own  people,  is  moderate,  cated  directly  on  the  right  of  all  men  to  this 
reasonable,  and  fair.  suffrage,  with  what  propriety  can  we  come  in 
*^  And  allow  me  to  say  that  when  we  made  here  this  Friday  morning  and  sanction  by  our 
our  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  vote  that  which  declares  that  those  of  a  cer- 
in  the  recent  elections  nothing  gave  ns  such  tain  color  shall  be  excluded  from  the  suffiragef 
strength  as  the  moderation  of  the  constitutional  I  ask  you,  furthermore,  after  having  cast  this 
amendment.  I  never  heard  a  man,  either  on  vote  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska,  with  what 
the  stump  or  in  the  forum,  successfully  deny  propriety  could  I  go  back  to  the  State  of  Ifis- 
that  it  was  fair  in  all  its  parts  and  reasonable  souri  and  engage  there  in  a  canvass  to  strike 
in  all  its  terms.  We  were  divided  here  some-  ont  the  same  clause,  perhaps,  from  the  const!- 
what  upon  the  terms  and  conditions,  the  Ian-  tution  of  my  own  State  ?  Would  I  not  be  met 
guage  and  phraseology  of  the  amendment,  but  on  every  stump  in  that  State  with  the  asser- 
the  result  of  our  deSberations  was  a  proposi-  tion,  '  Why,  here,  when  vou  had  the  power, 
tion  which,  by  the  judgment  of  the  American  when  Congress  was  legiwating  for  the  Terri- 
people,  was  such  a  one  as  we  ought  to  have  tories  over  which  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
made  to  our  brothers  who  had  been  in  error,  you  reftised  to  strike  this  clause  out.'  Tlie 
I  never  heard  a  Democrat  or  anybody  else  who  argument  would  be  unanswerable,  and  I  woidd 
could  controvert  it.                    '  not  dare  face  the  people  of  Missouri  on  any 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  said :  "  The  Senator  such  issue." 
from  Ohio  has  pleaded  very  strongly  for  what        Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana^said  ;  "When  this 

he  calls  justice  to  these  people.    I  say,  sir,  that  bill  was  before  the  Senate  on  Friday,  I  expressed 

I  will  do  justice  to  them  wnen  they  do  justice  the  regret  which  I  felt  at  making  any  opposition 

to  others.    He  claims  for  them  the  right  of  rep-  to  the  immediate  admission  of  Nebraska  as  a 

resentation  and  self-government.    I  say  that  I  State,  because  I  said  that  my  sympathies  were 

will  ^ve  them  that  right  of  representation  and  with  the  border  settlers,  and  if  indeed  it  were 
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the  desire  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  come  the  reqnirements  of  the  enabling  act  have  been 
into  the  Union  I  should  hesitate  verj  mnch  complied  with  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
to  oppose  their  desire,  but  that  I  felt  very  tion  which  is  now  presented  to  us.  Why,  sir, 
mQch  relieved  from  my  embarrassment  by  the  in  no  respect  whatever  has  the  enabling  act 
consideration  of  the  fact  that,  of  the  7,776  been  complied  with.  I  understand  the  facts  to 
people  who  voted  upon  the  constitution,  8,888  be  that  the  delegates  were  elected  pursuant  to 
voted  against  it,  lacking  but  fifty  of  being  one  the  enabling  act,  Uiat  the  delegates  met  in  con- 
balfofthe  people  who  voted  upon  the  subject.  I  vention  at  the  time  required  by  that  act,  aud 
filso  expressed  my  .gratification  at  the  liberal-  that  having  thus  met,  so  strong  did  they  know 
itj  of  me  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wade)  on  this  question — views  that  I  be  against  the  formation  of  a  State  government 
had  not  expected  from  him  and  judging  from  and  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  that  they 
his  opinions  generally  expressed  on  such  ques-  ac|joumed  at  once  without  making  any  consti- 
tions.  That  Senator  said,  speaking  of  the  tution,  without  taking  any  steps  in  that  direction, 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  The  popular  opinion  in  Nebraska  was  under- 
Brown)  :  stood  to  be  so  decidedly  against  the  policy  of 
The  pending  amendment  proposes  to  attach  a  forming  a  State  government  at  the  time  the 
condition  to  the  admission  of  this  State.    I  do  not  delegates  met,  that  they  adjourned   without 

^J**^*7J^^*![  ^1?"  ^^x.^^  *^**V  ^}^  °^u*  n  *u®  agreeing  upon  any  provisions  of  a  State  con- 
admitted,  if  at  all,  on  the  same  footing  with  all  the  rSi.„J.;^„     «rk«*.«™      ««^     AA.A..n*o^      »f    ,«T>«* 

Other  SUtes.  Up  to  this  hour  the  regflation  of  the  f^itution  whatever,  Mid  afterward,  at  what 
electire  franchise  has  been  regarded  as  a  State  ^^^^  -1  am  not  prepared  to  say,  the  IiCgisiature 
question.  It  belongs,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  formed  this  con- 
now  stands,  ezclnsively  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  gtitution  itself.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  con- 
We^sTe  not  proposed  to  take  it  away  from  any  yention.    This  constitution  was  formed,  as  I 

understand,  by  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska.    I 

"Then,  air,  after  expressing  some  views  in  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  that  was  within 

regard  to  tiie  power  of  Congress  over  the  South-  the  spirit,  or  letter  either,  of  the  enabling  act  ? 

em  States,  in  which  I  do  not  concur,  the  Sen-  Is  it  a  legislative  act  to  form  a  State  govern- 

ator  went  on  to  say :  ment  and  to  present  here  a  State  constitu- 

I  do  not  know  what  right  yoabave  to  say  that  a  tion?  Oertainly  not.  And  when  the  terri to- 
State  shall  be  admitted  not  on  an  equality  with  every  rial  Legislature  adopted  a  constitution,  that 
other  State,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  regulate  her  constitution  was  without  legal  authority  or 
elective  franchise  as  she  pleases.  f^^^ .  ^^^^  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  the  people 

"The  broad  doctrine  is  here  asserted  that  of  the  Territory  being  of  sufficient  numbers  had 

when  aState  is  admitted  into  this  Union  she  must  afterward  agreed  to  that  constitution  in  such 

be  admitted  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  other  manner  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  satisfy  us 

States;  the  broad  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  that  it  was  the  choice  and  desire  of  tiie  people, 

all  the  States  in  this  Union.    And,  sir,  when  then  the  act  of  the  people  would  give  force  and 

Nebraska  is  admitted  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  pre-  validity  to  such  a  constitution.    It  brings  us 

cedent,  after  consideration  of  the  question  by  not  to  the  question  whether  this  State  ought  to 

the  Senate,  that  a  State  of  the  Union  is  to  be  be  admitted  under  the  enabling  act,  but  to  the 

admitted  to  representation  without  reference  to  question  whether  the  people  of  Nebraska  have 

the  character  of  her  domestic  institutions  which  agreed  to  this  Stat^  constitution." 

do  not  affect  her  relations  to  the  Federal  Gov-  Mr.   Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :    "  This  amend- 

ernment    In  other  words,  I  shall  regard  it  as  ment  contains  a  principle  which  I  have  been  as 

establishing  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  a  earnest  in  advocating  as  any  other  member  on 

Territory  in  forming  their  State  government  this  floor.    I  wish  that  principle  prevailed  over 

have  a  right  to  form  it  according  to  tiieir  own  every  State  in  this  Union,  and  where  it  does 

pleasure,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  not  now  prevail  I  trust  it  very  shortiy  will. 

goTemment  shall  be  republican  in  form,  and  But  still  I  have  objections  to  it  in  this  connec- 

that  when  a  State  has  a  right  to  come  here  and  tion,  and  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  for  rea* 

to  be  represented  she  has  a  right  to  be  repre-  sons  that  I  do  not  now  intend  to  consider  at 

sented  without  reference  to  the  character  of  her  very  great  length,  because  most  of  what  I  wish 

domestic  institutions  or  without  complying  with  to  say  on  this  subject  I  said  on  a  former  occa- 

aaj  conditions  other  than  those  required  by  the  sion  when  it  was  before  the  Senate. 

C(H]stitntion  of  the  United  States.  "  It  was  argued  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

"The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr*  Sherman)  has  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  Senators,  that 

expressed  the  opinion  that  we  are  committed  there  was  a  precedent  for  annexing  such  an 

to  the  admission  of  Nebraska  by  the  enabling  amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  a 

sctpaased  in  1864,  for  he  says  that  the  people  State,  or  an  amendment  limiting  the  power  of 

of  Nebra^  have  complied  with  the  conditions  the  State  when  it  should  come  into  the  Union ; 

required  of  them.    In  some  respects  the  con-  that  there  was  such  a  precedent  by  what  was 

ditioDs  of  tiie  enabling  act  have  been  agreed  to  called  the  Missouri  compromise.    Mr.  Clay,  I 

ia  the  constitution  which  Nebraska  nas  pro-  believe,  on  that  occasion  offered  the  provision 

po3ed  for  herself,  but  certfdnly  the  Senator  which  is  cited  as  a  precedent.    That  is  my  rec- 

(iid  not  wish  to  be  understood,  as  saying  that  oUeotion  of  it,  though  I  have  not  looked  at  it 
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very  lately.     It  was  adopted ;    bat  I  know  that  question  whatever.    It  is  given  us  by  the 

that  almost  every  eminent  lawyer,  jurist,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  dis- 

legislator,  from  that  period  to  this,  has  sup-  tinction  that  I  make  between  that  and  this 

posed  that  that  limitation  was  totally  void,  and  measure  is  barely  this :   that  with  regard  to 

void  upon  this  reason,  that  all  the  States  that  Congress  passing  a  law  to  fix  the  qualifications 

have  not  committed  treason  must  stand  upon  of  voters  in  a  State  that  has  not  been  in  rebel- 

the  same  footing  with  regard  to  their  relation"  lion,  we  have  no  power  whatever  to  doit, 

to  the  General  Government  and  their  powers  whereas  our  power  to  ^x  that  status  in  this 

as  States.  District  is  full,  plenary,  and  supreme;  there  is 

*' Another  kindred  doctrine  has  been  as  uni-  nobody  to  question  it.    There  is,  therefore,  no 

versal  and  as  unquestioned ;   and  that  is  that  analogy  between  the  two  cases  whatever, 

the  General  Government  has  no  power  to  ^x  ""When  we  admitted  the  State  of  Tennessee 

the  qualifications  of  voters  in  the  several  States,  at  the  last  session,  no  question  was  raised  on 

I  mean  all  the  time,  those  States  that  have  been  this  floor  that  we  should  refase  to  admit  her 

loyal  and  have  never  forfeited  their  rights,  until  she  agreed  to  let  us  ^x  the  status  of  her 

This  amendment  is  not  offered  to  alter  the  con-  voters.    Of  course  we  looked  to  the  effect  upon 

dition,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  State  in  this  Union,  her  in  that  respect  of  the  constitutional  amend- 

beoause  Nebraska  is  a  Territory  seeking  to  be  ment  when  it  should  be  adopted ;  and  as  it  was, 

admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.    That  Is  as  the  constitutional  amendment  had  not  then 

very  true ;    but,  sir,  does  not  the  same  doc-  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution 

trine  apply  to  it  that  would  if  it  were  already  of  the  United  States,  we  indeed  admitted  tkt 

a  State?    Will  you  do  a  vain  and  idle  thing?  State  without  putting  any  condition  at  all  upon 

For  the  moment  you  have  attached  that  amend-  the  qualification  of  electors.    Now,  I  will  ask 

ment  and  permitted  the  State  to  come  in  on  the  Senator,  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  deal  as  leni- 

that  condition,  if  I  am  right  in  my  reasoning,  ently  with  a  most  patriotic  State,  who  sends 

the  next  day  she  may  alter  her  constitution  and  Representatives  here  the  best  qualified  that  yoo 

throw  your  amendment  to  the  winds,  and  fix  can  find — gentlenaen  some  of  whom  have  parti- 

the  status  of  her  own  voters  in   her   own  cipated  in  the  war,  who  have  run  all  the  nard- 

way."  ships  and  the  hazard  of  that  great  controversy 

Mr.  Brown:   "Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Union— ought  ve 

permit  me  to  ask  him  whether,  if  that  doctrine  not  to  deal  as  leniently  with  such  a  Territory, 

be  true,  and  he  were  to  impose  a  restriction  of  knocking  at  our  doors  to  come  in  as  a  State, 

this  sort  upon  the  States  readmitted,  that  have  as  though  she  had  been  in  rebellion,  and  two- 

heretofore  been  in  rebellion,  they  could  not  do  thirds  of  her  people  had  been  endeavoring 

the  same  thing  also ;  and  how  he  distinguishes  night  and  day  to  overturn  your  Government, 

the  power  of  the  State  thereafter  in  one  case,  and  to  erect  an  accursed    slave   government 

and  the  power  of  the  State  thereafter  in  the  npon  its  ruins?    I  will  not  submit,  if  lean 

other  case? "  help  it,  to  any  such  discrimination  as  that 

Mr.  Wade :  "  That  is  a  very  pertinent  ones-  "  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  remind  gentlemen  how 

tion ;  and  I  propose  to  come  to  that  without  some  of  us  voted  on  that  question,  because  this 

having  my  attention  particularly  drawn  to  it.    I  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mi^ 

have  been  speaking  of  States  which  have  never  souri  is  not  one  of  first  impressions,  it  is  not  a 

forfeited  any  of  their  rights— loyid  States.   The  new  principle  upon  this  floor,  it  is  understood 

doctrine  that  I  have  asserted  applies  to  them,  by  us  all." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Mr.  Brown:  "It  was  adopted  in  1820." 

will  question  these  principles  as  applied  to  the  Mr.  Wade :  "  Y4s,  sir.    It  was  sought  to  he 

States  that  have  never  been  in  rebellion  or  in  applied  again,  not  in  exactly  the  words  in 

any  way  forfeited  their  rights.    I  do  not  sup-  which  the  Senator  has  embodied  his  amend- 

pose  at  this  time  of  day  we  can  do  it.    I  know  ment,  but  the  principle  was  precisely  the  same, 

of  no  leader  of  political  parties,  I  know  of  no  as  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution  for  the 

jurist,  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  admission  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.    I  wish 

Court  down  to  the  judges  of  the  county  courts  Senators  to  attend  to  the  action  that  was  had 

in  the  several  States,  who  has  ever  asserted  then,  because  they  will  not  suppose  that  I  am 

any  other  doctrine  than  that  to  which  I  have  the  advocate  here  now  of  any  new  doctrine, 

alluded.  I  wonder  that  when  this  question  was  so  em- 

"The  Senator  from  Missouri,  on  a  former  phatically  settled  as  it  was  then  it  should  be 

occasion,  undertook,  as  did  the  Senator  from  made  a  question  here  now.     When  that  resoln- 

Massachussetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  also,  to  show  that  tion  admitting  Tennessee — ^if  you  please  to  call 

I  was  inconsistent  with  myself;   that  I  was  it  admitting — or  restoring  her  relations  with 

asking  the  Senate  to  do  an  act  inconsistent  this  Government,  as  the  resolution  asserted, 

with  what  they  had  done  on  a  foi-mer  occasion,  was  before  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

when  we  all  voted  to  fix  the  elective  franchise  sachusetts  sought  to  attach  this  amendment  to 

in  this  District.    Why,  sir,  there  is  no  analogy  it : 

w'^wll.n^  n^^^  ^r^^n^^f  ?^l'     ?  P  TT  ""^  ^0^^^  That  this  shall  not  take  effect  except 

legislation   over  the   District  of  Columbia  is  ^pon  the  fundamental   condiUon  -that  within  the 

plenary  and  supreme.     There  is  no  doubt  on  State  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  electonl  ftsa- 
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chise,  or  of  anj  other  rights,  on  account  of  color  or  ment,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  my  honorable 

nee;  bnt  »Il  perrons  shall  be  eqnal  before  the  law,  friend,  that  case  Is  no  precedent  at  all,  and  for 

IcV-SSlK^Te  ^fntofMa^  to  thi°  tt  "»«  eimple  reason :  the  constitution  of  Missouri 

mental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  when  it  asked  admission  contained  a  clause  di- 

of  the  ITnited  States  an  anthentic  copv  of  snch  as-  rectly  in  hostility  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

sent,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  adopted,  upon  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  Congress  of 

prompt  receipt  whereof  he  shidL  by  proclamadon,  ^^  United  States  insisted  that  that  clause  in  the 

r.?X J?nn  S^  ^art 'of  S'on'o^^  Tm/iS^^^  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri  which  was 

proceenmirs  on  tne  part  ox  i^onflTess,  tens  jomi  reso-  ,     ,      .,i,.     .      .■»      r%      x-x  j.*         i*  a-l    tt  '^  i 

tution  shall  take  effect  »      »        -  m  hostility  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 

„„        .    ^.  J  X     •     Av  States  should  be  forever  declared  null  and  void  » 

" ^ow  sir,  there  was  an  endeavor  to  give  the  ^^  ^^  g^ate  should  never  undertake  to  en- 

nght  to  the  colored  people  to  vote  in  the  State  ^^^^  ^^    3^^  ^    ^^i&t  he  now  proposes  to 

of  Tennessee,  and  to  make  that  a  condition  on  ^^^^  ^  ^he  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 

which  she  shoidd  be  r^tored  to  ber  relations  ^  ^         different  thing.    He  does  not  propose 

to  the  Union.    I  desire  the  attention  of  Sena-  ^o  strike  from  the  constitution  of  Nebraska  a 

tors  who  may  not  recollect  how  this  important  ^^^^^  ^^iioh  is  in  hostility  to  the  Oonstitu- 

resolution  was  voted  upon,  to  the  names  of  tion  of  the  United  States.    It  is  a  section  which 

thcKe  who  voted  for  and  against  it.    I  trust  ^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 

that  gentlemen  are  not  about  to  change  their  permits.    That  is  the  difference.    What  Con- 
front  now.    There  is  nothmg  m  my  judgment  ^^^^^^  to  Missouri  was  something  in  vio- 

which  ought  to  lead  to  any  such  change,  for  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

this  is  a  much  stronger  case  m  the  direction  I  ^^^^  ^le  seeks  to  forbid  to  Nebraska  is  that 

argue  it^  than  the  one  that  was  up  here  last  ^y^^^^i  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
year.    The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this       ^g^i    permits,  because  the  Constitution  of  the 

proposition,  and  resulted-yeas  4,  nays  34;  a^  ^^^^^  States  as  it  is  certainly  allows  the  sev- 

foUows :  eral  States  to  define  the  qualification  of  electors, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmatiTe  are,  Messrs.  gn^  all  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  that 

Brown,  Fomeroy,  Snmner,  and  Wad*-4.  p^^^^^.  j^^^^  imposed  qualifications,  sometimes 

"  I  voted  for  it  myself,  last  year.    I  voted  of  property  and  sometimes  of  race  and  color, 
for  just  such  an  amendment  as  yon  have  got        *^  And,  Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the^propo- 

here.^'  sition  of  my  friend  from  Missouri  to  attach  a 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  hope  you  will  vote  for  it  fundamental  condition  which  is  in  hostility  to 

always.'^  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  is, 

Mr.  Wade :   *^  Well,  sir,  that  would  be  giving  bnt  is  in  hostility,  also,  to  the  Constitution  of 

great  weight    to  my  judgment   to    overrule  the  United  States  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amend- 

thirty-four  Senators  by  it.    But  let  ns  now  see  ed  by  the  very  amendment  which  is  now  pend- 

what  the  weight  of  authority  was  against  me  on  ing  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 

that  occasion.  This  constitutional  amendment,  which  was  sub- 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  An-  mitted  by  Congress  last  summer,  in  the  second 

thony,  Bnckalew,  Chandler,   Clark,  Cowan,  Cres-  section  in  express  words  implies  this  power  in 

well,  Davis,  DooUttle,  Edmunds.  Fessenden,  Foster,  the  several  States,  because  the  second  section 

Gnmes,   Hams,    Henderson,  Hendncks,    Howard,  a-mrAQalir  eovQ. 

Howe,  Johnson,   Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  ©^Pressiy  says . 

Neamith,  Norton,  Poland,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Sherman,         When  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 

Sprague,  Tmmbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  choice  of  electors  forJPresident  and  Vice-President  of 

and  Wilson 84.  the  United  States^  Representatives  in  Congress,  the 

«Tu«-^  ^^«   "k«;i  ^^^^«4■ '.^u^  ^i^^Ia   Q/^nofA  executiveandjudicialoflBcersof  aState,  orthemem- 
.There  you  had  almost  the  whole  Senate  ^^„  ^^  ^^^^  LeVslature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 

agamst  such  a  quaiitication  to  the  admission  01  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State  being  twenty-one 

the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  rebel  State  that  came  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in 

here,  not  complying  even  witii  the  requisitions  any  way  abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 

ofyourconstitntional  amendment    This  Ter-  Uon  or  other  crime 

ritory  has  not  adopted,  but  I  pledge  my  word  — ^then  the  basis  of  representation  shall  be 

and  my  honor  that  she  stands  ready,  just  as  changed.    That  second  section  of  the  comstitu- 

soon  as  you  sb^  admit  her  into  this  Union,  tional  amendment,  which  was  submitted  by  Con- 

the  very  next  day,  if  her  Legislature  is  in  ses-  gress  last  summer,  which  is  now  pending  before 

sioD,  to  adopt  your  constitutional  amendment,  the  Stetes,  and  which,  for  aught  we  now  know, 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.'^  may  be  adopted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States 

Mr.Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "The  Sena-  to  make  it  apart  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

tor  from  Missouri  proposes,  as  an  amendment  to  United  States,  gives  to  each  State  the  very 

the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska,  a  fdnda-  power  whicb  this  amendment  to  this  bill  denies. 

mental  condition  to  be  accepted  bytiie  people  Can  we  do  it  ?    Can  we  do  it  under  the  Con- 

of  Nebraska,  which  shall  forever  prevent  the  stitution  as  it  is  ?    When  the  Constitution  as  it 

State  of  Nebraska  from  disfranchising  any  per-  is  gives  to  each  State  the  power  to  define  the 

BOD  on  account  of  color,  and  shall  secure  that  qualification  of  its  electors,  can  we,  the  Congress 

all  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  elective  of  the  United  States,  set  up  some  fondamental 

franchise.    And  he  cites  as  a  precedent  the  case  article  which  shall  override  the  Constitution  9 

of  MissourL    Now,  Mr.  President,  in  tiiy  judg-  Can  we  enter  into  a  compact  with  one  of  the 
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States  which  will  deny  to  the  State  a  power  from  Massachusetts  and   my  honorable  fiiend 

which  the  Oonstitntion  gives  to  the  State  ?    Is  from  Missoari  object  that  this  constitntion  i$  not 

Congress  above  the  Constitntion,  or  is  the  Con-  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  deck- 

stitution  above  Congress?    Snch  a  provision,  in  ration.    I  deem  it  hardly  worth  while  to  enter 

my  Judgment,  will  be  perfectly  nnll  and  void.  into  a  discussion  of  that  qnestion,  but  I  will 

**  Besides,  I  have  one  further  objection  to  venture  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it 
my  honorable  friend's  amendment,  and  it  has  ^*  It  is  insisted  by  these  gentlemen  that  in 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negro  question  at  all.  order  to  bring  this  constitution  within  the  terms 
There  are  hardly  enough  negroes  in  Nebraska  of  the  condition  here  prescribed,  and  to  make 
to  count.  There  are  probably  more  than  there  it  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Dedarution 
were  in  Montana  when  we  had  that  question  up.  of  Independence,  it  ought  to  contain  a  provis- 
There  was  but  one  negro  in  that  Territory,  and  ion  allowing  all  persons,  without  distincdon  of 
he  had  died  really  before  the  question  was  raised  color,  to  ezerciBe  the  right  of  yoting,  and  the 
in  the  Senate.  The  objection  which  I  am  about  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  has  presented 
to  present  may  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  I  have  to  us  an  amendment  which  is  based  upon  that 
been  connected  more  orless  with  Indian  affairs,  idea.  With  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
and  hence  it  is  that  I  think  of  the  Indian  some-  my  learned  mend  from  Massachusetts,  and  for 
times  when  he  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten  those  of  my  friend  from  Missouri,  I  must  be  al- 
by  all  the  other  members  of  this  body.  This  lowed  to  take  issue  with  them.  I  assert  that 
propomtion  of  my  honorable  friend  would  con-  there  is  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Lidepend- 
fer  the  right  of  suffrage  on  every  Indian  in  N^  ence,  or  in  the  principles  of  that  Declaratioii 
braska.  There  are  Omahas  and  Ottoes  and  which,  when  properly  understood,  requires  anr 
Sioux  and  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Ne-  State  or  any  Territory  to  permit  all  persons 
braska,  and  in  on  excited  election  had  in  this  without  distinction  of  color  to  vote.  There  is 
new  State  the  Indian  agent  or  somebody  else  not  in  that  Declaration  one  word  upon  that 
might  bring  up  the  whole  Indian  tribe  of  that  subject,  nor  any  intimation  that  such  is  the  pro- 
Territory  under  this  amendment  and  vote  them  per  construction  of  any  of  its  provisions  or  sot 
all  at  an  election.  That  is  a  question  that  does  of  its  language.  It  is  said,  that  the  Declaration 
not  concern  the  negro,  and  upon  which  we  are  declares  tiiat  ^  all  men  are  created  eqaal,'  and 
not  yet  so  much  and  so  deeply  interested  but  hence  it  is  sought  to  draw  the  inference  that  if 
that  we  can  actually  see  what  the  result  would  one  man  of  a  white  complexion  is  permitted 
be.  Now,  look  at  the  proposition :  he  imposes  to  vote,  it  is  equally  the  right  of  the  colored 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  constitution  of  man  to  do  the  same  thing,  because  he,  like  the 
Nebraska  forever  that  they  shall  admit  every  white  man,  has  been  created  by  our  common 
Indian  in  that  Territory  to  the  exercise  of  the  Creator  and  is  the  equal  of  the  white  man  in  re- 
right  of  franchise,  for  it  covers  the  Indian  just  spect  to  rights. 

as  much  as  it  does  the  negro ;  it  covers  all  per-        '*  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  inference.  I 

sons ;  it  forbids  the  denial  of  the  right  of  suf-  deny  that  the  right  to  vote  is  one  of  those  rights 

frage  to  any  person  on  account  of  race  or  color,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  penned  the 

^^  Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  desire  to  say  a^  Dedaration.    The  elective  franchise  is  a  priyi- 

to  the  present  pending  amendment  of  the  Sen  a-  lege  granted  by  the  community  to  such  of  its 

tor  from  Missouri.     I  desire  to  say  a  single  members  as  a  minority  shall  see  fit    It  is  not 

word  in  relation  to  the  bill  itself.    I  gave  notice  one  of  the  rights  given  us  by  nature.    It  is  not 

of  an  intention  to  introduce  an  amendment  the  same  as  the  right  to  breathe  the  air,  vith- 

which  has  no  effect  upon  the  constitution,  but  out  which  we  must  instantly  perish.    It  is  not 

is  to  have  effect  simply  upon  the  Question  of  the  the  same  as  the  right  to  drink  the  water  that 

admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  to  wit,  falls  from  the  sky,  or  that  runs  down  the  limpid^ 

that  the  constitution  shall  first  be  snbniitted  to  stream,  without  which  we  should  also  perish. 

the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  if  It  is  not  in  any  sense,  according  to  my  jndg- 

they  vote  in  favor  of  its  admission  and  in  favor  ment,  a  natural,  inalienable  right.    It  is  not  the 

of  the  constitution,  then,  without  any  further  right  of  liberty  even ;  not  one  of  those  inalien- 

proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  by  proda-  able  rights  referred  to  in  the  Declaration,  con- 

mation  of  the  President,  they  may  be  declared  ferred  upon  all  men  in  virtue  of  their  creation, 

admitted  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  States,  but  a  conventional  right,  to  be  granted  or  with- 

A  similar  provision  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  held  as  society  may  deem  best ;  one  which  has 

Wisconsin.    In  one  of  the  acts  passed  by  Con-  always  been  treated  as  such ;  one  which  can- 

gress  for  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  it  was  pro-  not  and  does  not  exist  without  law,  without  a 

vided  that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  law  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people  in  &  re- 

to  the  people,  and  if  ratified  by  them,  then,  publican  government;  that  is,  of  the  migonty 

upon' the  proclamation  of  the  President,  the  of  the  people;  for  the  will  of  the  migorityof 

State  should  be  admitted  without  further  action  the  peox>le  is  the  very  foundation,  the  essence 

by  Congress."  of  republican  government 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Now,  sir,        "  The  people  of  Nebraska  have  not  seen  fit  to 

is  this  State  constitution  presented  to  us  by  the  incorporate  in  their  constitution  a  provii^ion 

people  of  Nebraska  in  accordance  with  the  De-  allowmg  colored  persons  to  vote ;  and  I  do  not 

daration  of  Independence?  My  honorable  friend  think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  that  they 
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haye  ia  this  respect  violated  this  condition  pre-  do,  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  is  single 

scribed  in  the  enabling  act.    They  have  aone  and  indivisible,  and  that  is  the  admission  of 

exactly  what  other  Territories  have  done  thus  the  State  into  the  Union.    It  cannot  escape 

&r.    There  is  no  case  in  which,  when  passing  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or^ 

from  a  territorial  condition  into  that  of  a  State,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  after  the* 

the  people  of  a  Territory  have  incorporated  in  compliance  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  with 

their  constitution  a  provision  granting  to  col-  a  condition  precedent,  such  as  this  present 

ored  people  or  Indians  the  right  to  vote.    So  amendment  is  in  legal  eflfcct,  it  is  entirely 

far  as  respects  our  previous  history  and  our  competent  for  the  people  of  the  State,  after 

previous  legislation,  this  principle  is  a  com-  they  have  become  such,  to  annul  and  set  aside 

plete  anomaly,  and  I  for  one  do  not  feel  that  this  condition  or  rather  the  thing  which  has 

we  ought  at  this  critical  moment,  when  public  been  accomplished  by  the  performance  of  the 

iDterests  of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  pressing  condition  precedent.    In  other  words,  no  one 

upon  OS,  to  delay  the  admission  of  these  two  will  deny  that  after  the  Territory  has  come 

Territories  into  tiie  Union  as  States  on  account  into  the  Union  and  been  vested  with  all  the 

of  any  such  abstraction  as  here  stares  us  in  powers,  privileges,  and  franchises  belonging  to 

the  face.  a  State  of  the  Union  under  the  Oonstitution,  it 

"These  Territories  have  fairly  and  substan-  is  entirely  competent  for  the  people  of  that 
tially  complied  with  all  the  conditions  imposed  State  to  undo  what  they  did  as  the  people  of 
upon  them.  We  have  not  imposed  upon  them  the  Territory ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  if 
the  condition  which  is  now  insisted  upon.  We  they  saw  fit  to  do  so — ^I  have  no  apprehension 
have  omitted  it ;  we  have  waived  it  by  the  that  they  would — it  would  be  perfectly  compe- 
enabling  act  and  by  the  passage  of  the  biUs  tent,  I  say,  for  them  to  call  together  a  conven- 
daring  the  last  session ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  tion  and  declare  tiiat  none  but  white  persons 
being  a  departure  from  that  uberrima  fdes  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
which  should  govern  the  action  of  Congress  in  chise.  The  people  of  Nebraska  in  twenty- 
its  relations  with  the  Territories  of  the  United  four  hours  after  they  shall  have  been  admitted 
States  and  their  people  now  to  insist  upon  this  under  this  constitution,  with  t^is  amendment 
new  conditioa.  We  are  bound,  as  I  have  said,  attached  to  it,  might  assemble  in  convention 
by  good  faith,  by  the  legislation  which  we  have  and  repeal  that  clause  of  their  oonstitution 
passed,  upon  the  compliance  of  these  people  which  gave  to  the  colored  man  the  right  to 
with  the  terms  we  have  prescribed,  to  permit  vote.  Can  anybody  doubt  it  f  The  right  to 
them  to  enter  the  Union.  regulate  the  franchise  is  a  political  right  which 

"  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  resorted  to  a  has  ever  belonged  to  the  States  as  corporations, 

principle  in  his  amendment  which  to  my  mind  It  is  indubitably  one  of  the  reserved  rights  of 

is  rather  a  dangerous  one.    He  makes  the  ad-  the  States,  and  thus  far  Congress  has  not  at- 

mission  of  title  colored  man  to  the  elective  fi*an-  tempted  to  interfere  with  it.    Every  State, 

chise  a  fbndaniental  condition  to  the  admission  from  the  old  thirteen  inclusive  down  to  the 

of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  as  a  State,  and  last  new  State  Emitted  into  the  Union,  has 

irrevocable.     There  is  no  mistaking  the  Ian-  ^ver  exercised  this  right,  and  there  are  now 

gaage  of  his  amendment.    It  says :  not  less  than  ten  free   States  of  this  Union 

Thftt  thia  act  shall  not  take  effect  except  upon  the  whose  constitutions  or  laws  exclude  the  colored 

fuDdamental  condition  that  within  the  State  of  Ne-  man  from  the  exercise  of  the  precious  privi- 

braaka  there  shall  bo  no  denial  of  the  elective  Iran-  w.    I  refer  to  this  fact,  not  in  justification 

Sj^rofcoTr;Xpo^'lh*?fS"^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  exdusion  of  colored  men  froi 

this  fandamental  condition  shall  be  submitted  to  the  "ght,  but  as  a  fact  showmg  what  has  been  up 

voters  of  the  Territory  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  to  this  moment,  undoubtedly  and  indisputably, 

tlte  ist  day  of next.  one  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States." 

^<I  shall  not  deny  that  under  the  dause  of  Mr.  Jol^ison,  of  Maryland,  said:  ^* My  friend 
the  Oonatitntion  which  authorizes  Congress  to  from  Michigan — I  think  he  is  right — ^tells  the 
admit  new  States,  it  is  competent  for  them  to  honorable  member  who  ofifered  this  amendment 
prescribe  conditions  for  theur  admission.  The  and  tells  the  Senate  that  practically  it  is  of  <io  im- 
po^^  is  ^y&dl  to  us  in  the  broadest  terms,  portance.  It  professes  to  be  a  condition  upon 
We  may  admit  upon  condition,  or  we  may  admit  which  the  State  of  Nebraska  will  be  permitted 
absolutely  without  condition.  I  can  entertain  to  come  into  the  Union ;  but  when  she  does 
no  doubt  about  the  power  to  prescribe  condi-  come  into  the  Union,  if  she  comes  at  all,  she 
tions  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State ;  but  it  can  disregard  the  condition.  As  the  condition 
must  be  understood  at  the  same  time  that  the  relates  to  the  franchise,  he  says,  and  says  prop- 
only  conditions  which  it  is  possible  in  tiie  nature  erly,  that  the  moment  the  State  is  in  she  may 
of  thiags  for  Congress  to  prescribe  are  condi-  get  clear  of  the  condition  by  the  exercise  of 
tions  precedent,  to  be  performed  not  after  the  what  he  says  is  her  admitted  power  of  regulat- 
people  have  become  a  State  of  the  Union  but  ing  the  franchise  for  herselfl  Who  concurs 
before  they  have  become  such.  They  are  mere  with  him  ?  All  of  his  party  ?  We  know  they 
obstacles  ^own  in  the  way  of  the  enjoyment  do  not.  The  mover  of  the  proposition  insists 
of  the  full  and  complete  rights  of  the  State.  that  it  is  not  only  to  be  made  a  condition  pre- 

^  The  thing  which  Congress  is  autJiorized  to  cedent  to  the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the 
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TJnion,  bat  a  condition  to  follow  the  State,  at  particnlar  constitntion  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
all  times  thereafter  to  be  inviolate,  and  out  of  eral  rnle. 
the  power  of  the  State  to  escape  from.  "Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member,  the 

"I  agree  with  the  honorable  member  from  author  of  this  amendment,  is  not  to  be  told  that 

Michigan  that  that  cannot  be  so,  first,  because,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  affix  conditioDS  to 

as  I  have  stated,  the  Union  is  a  Union  of  equal  the  admission  of  a  State  is  not  now  for  the  first 

States ;  secondly,  because,  as  will  be  seen  by  time  called  into  (jaestion.    It  presented  itself 

those  who  consult  the  proceedings  of  the  con-  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  and  the  agitation  to 

vention,  and  consult  those  masterly  essays  which  which  it  led  threatened  at  that  moment  almost 

were  written  by  Madison  and  Jay  and  Hamil-  the  disruption  of  the  Union.    It  was  ayoided 

ton,  recommending  the  Constitution  to  the  by  a  compromise  which  at  the  time  and  almost 

adoption  of  the  American  people,  it  was  as-  eyer  since  that  time  has  been  attributed  to  Mr. 

sumed  to  be  true  (and  without  that  assump-  Clay.    He  never  claimed  it  for  himself,  and  he 

tion  the  Constitution  never  could  have  been  was  not  the  author  of  it.    It  was  avoided  by 

adopted)  that  the  subject  of  franchise  was  to  establishing  a  line  on  one  side  of  wluch  slavery 

remain  with  the  States  just  as  it  remained  be-  was  expressly  prohibited,  leaving  it  to  the  peo- 

fore  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  they  then  pie  of  the  Territories  on  the  other  side  to  es- 

living  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation:    Is  tablish  it  or  not  as  they  thought  proper.    The 

it  to  be  supposed  now — ^this  amendment  not  condition  there  proposed  to  be  inserted  was  that 

being  proposed  as  a  constitutional  amendment  shivery  should  not  exist  in  the  State  of  Wisr 

and  to  operate  upon  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  souri. 

but  proposed  only  as  applicable  to  the  particu-  **  The  affirmative  of  the  question  as  to  the 

lar  State  which  asks  to  be  received  into  the  power  to  impose  such  a  condition  was  argaed 

Union — ^is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  with  very  great  ability  in  the  House  of  Bepn- 

when  that  State  escapes  from  her  infancy,  sentatives  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  a  RepresentatiTe 

ripens  into  maturity,  contains  a  population  not  from  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  and  by  Mr. 

of  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand  but  of  millions,  Xing,  then  a  distinguished  member  of  this 

she  will  consent  to  live  under  the  domination  body,  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  whose 

of  a  badge  to  which  even  the  State  of  Dela-  whole  career  served  to  add  to  the  reputation 

ware  or  tiie  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  not  sub-  of  his  country  both  at  home  and  abroad.   Bnt 

jected  ?  in  all  the  debates  that  have  since  occuired  it 

"  Suppose  she  refuses  it,  she  calls  a  conven-  has  been  received  as  a  political  maxim  groir- 
tion  and  they  regulate  by  their  constitution  the  ing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  onr  institctions, 
franchise  without  regard  to  this  limitation ;  that  these  States  must  be  in  all  respects  eqnaL 
they  admit  some  to  its  exercise  and  exclude  And  in  that  debate — ^I  speak  what  I  Hhiok  I 
others ;  they  admit  the  white  and  exclude  the  recollect  distinctly — ^it  was  not  pretended  that 
black ;  they  require  a  property  qualification  or  Congress  possessed  any  authority  to  impose 
fail  to  require  it ;  they  adopt  a  constitution  any  other  condition  than  that  which  had  its 
according  to  the  opinion  whiph  they  may  en-  seat  in  a  high  moral  and  religious  prindple, 
tertafn  upon  these  particular  points.  The  State,  because  in  their  judgment  slavery  itself  was  a 
is  organized,  the  Governor  elected,  the  mem-  crime,  and  it  could  not  be  that  the  Congress 
hers  are  here  representing  the  State  as  she  was  of  the  United  States  would  be  forced  to  admit 
originally  created ;  and  are  you  going  to  get  rid  into  the  Union  a  State  and  give  it,  or  without 
of  them,  and  how?  Is  there  any  legal  process  guarding  against  it,  the  power  to  perpetuate  a 
known  to  the  law  by  which  it  can  be  accom-  crime — a  crime  in  the  eye  of  humanity,  a  crime 
plished,  and  is  there  any  power  which  by  force  in  that  Higher  Eye,  a  crime  in  the  judgment  of 
of  arms  or  in  any  other  way  this  body,  or  the  One  above  who  sways  the  harmonious  mysteries 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  all  Congress,  of  the  world.  But  so  far  as  related  to  any  mere 
could  attain  that  end — expel  from  their  seats  in  political  condition,  looking  to  mere  measures 
this  body  two  Senators  elected  by  Nebraska  and  of  policy  alone,  looking  above  all  others  to  the 
whose  terms  had  not  expired,  because  after  their  question  of  franchise,  there  was  not  a  man  vho 
admiasion  that  State  adopted  a  constitntion  dis-  engaged  in  the  debate  in  feivor  of  affixing  to 
regarding  the  condition  which  you  had  affixed  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union  the 
to  her  admission?  I  say  no,  you  would  be  help-  condition  that  slavery  should  not  exist,  who 
less,  helpless  in  point  of  law ;  and  the  public  pretended  to  maintain  the  right  of  affixing  any 
judgment  would  hold  that  you  ought  to  be  mere  political  condition  which  would  place  ihe 
helpless,  that  you  had  no  such  power  because  State  to  be  admitted  in  a  condition  of  inequality 
the  exertion  of  the  power  would  put  an  end  to  with  regai*d  to  her  asters, 
the  equality  of  the  States ;  that  you  had  no  ^^  Now,  let  me  test  the  opposite  doctrine  for 
power  to  impose  a  condition  on  Nebraska  that  a  moment  and  see  to  what  it  will  lead.  As  I 
was  not  common  to  all  States  in  the  Union,  and  have  stated,  and  in  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be 
as  yon  had  no  power  to  change  the  constitu-  contradicted,  the  States  before  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  other  States  so  as  to  take  from  them  tion  was  adopted  were  all  equal ;  I  mean  in 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  them,  because  you  political  rights.  When  the  Constitution  was 
cannot  change  by  legislation  the  constitutions  adopted  that  equality  was  preserved,  and  flli 
of  those  States,  yon  Imd  no  power  to  make  this  their  powers  remained  just  as  they  were  before, 
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and  equal  with  reference  to  each  other  as  thej  maj  be  said  to  sofifer  a  wroDg ;  and  the  honor- 
were  before,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been  able  member  from  Missouri  is  evidently  of  that 
delated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  opinion,  and  he  ought  to  inclade  them  in  this 
States  expressly  or  by  fair  implication.  They  amendment;  because,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the 
bare  a  great  many  rights,  important  rights  to  other  day  he  voted  to  admit  the  females  to 
them  as  people  and  as  States^  No  taxes  or  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  the  ground  that  that 
imposts  can  be  imposed  that  are  not  equal  was  right.  If  it  was  right  to  admit  them  to  ex- 
everywhere.  Every  citizen  of  every  State  has  ercise  the  suffrage  here  in  the  District  of  Go- 
the  same  right  to  resort  to  the  judiciary  of  the  lumbia,  it  is  right  to  admit  them  to  exercise  the 
United  States  as  any  citizen  of  any  other  State.  8uffi*age  in  the  contemplated  State  of  Nebraska ; 
The  citizens  of  every  State  have  the  same  and  being  right,  the  failure  to  give  it,  if  the  hon- 
right  and  the  States  have  the  same  right  to  be  orable  member  has  the  authority  to  give  it — 
heard  in  the  Electoral  College  upon  an  equal  and  he  says  he  has — ^is  a  wrong ;  and  yet  he 
footing  with  the  other  States.  They  have  the  does  not  propose  to  redress  that  wrong.  .Upon 
same  right  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of  that  point,  then,  I  conclude  with  saying  that 
EepresentatiTes ;  they  have  the  same  right  to  in  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  in  the  power 
be  represented  in  this  chamber ;  and  upon  the  which  we  have  to  admit  new  States  which  justi- 
contingency  of  there  being  no  popular  election  fies  pur  incorporating  into  the  constitutions 
of  a  President  and  the  matter  is  referred,  as  the  which  they  present  any  such  condition  as  is 
Constitution  provides,  to  the  House  of  Repre-  contained,  in  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
sentatives  to  determine,  in  such  a  contingency  friend  from  Missouri. 

each  State  votes,  and  votes  equally  with  all  other  "  I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  the  in- 
states. Now,  which  of  these  rights  can  you  dulgence  of  the  Senate  and  yourself,  to  say  a 
take  away?  Can  you  take  away  the  right  of  word  upon  the  other  ground  on  which  I  under- 
being  heard  in  the  Electoral  College?  iNobody  stand  the  power  to  adopt  an  amendment  of 
will  pretend  that  that  can  be  done  by  making-it  this  description  is  placed,  upon  that  part  of  the 
a  condition  of  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  has 
Union.  Can  you  provide  that  they  shall  not  been  termed  very  correctly  the  guarantee  section 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  equality  which  or  the  guarantee  clause.  If  it  can  be  maintained 
the  Constitution  says  shall  be  preserved  in  the  under  that  clause,  it  can  only  be  because  a  con- 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power  ?  Nobody  will  stitution  which  denies  to  any  of  the  citizens  the 
pretend  that.  Can  yon  take  from  them  the  right  to  vote  is  not  republicim.  That  would 
right  to  go  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  lead  to  very  perilous  consequences.  What 
to  he  represented  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  State  is  there  in  the  Union  that  admits  every- 
tives,  to  be  beard,  if  the  contingency  happens  body  to  vote  who  has  the  age  and  the  residence 
which  renders  it  necessary,  in  the  House  of  which  their  laws  require,  even  supposing  they 
Representatives  in  determining  who  shall  be  have  a  right  to  prescribe  age  and  residence  ? 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  there  being  Not  one,  as  far  as  I  am  advised.  'Which  of  the 
a  failure  to  decide  that  question  by  the  popular  States  represented  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
vote?"                                      .  and  which  afterward  adopted  through  their 

Mr.  Brown:   "  We  can  take  away  from  them  people  the  Constitution  framed  by  that  con- 

the  right  to  do  wrong."  vention,  admitted  all  to  vote  who  had  the  pre- 

Mr.  Johnson:     **What  is  the  right  to  do  scribed  age  and  residence?    Not  one.    Most 

wrong  ?    Let  me  tell  the  honorable  member  it  of  them  required  a  property  qualification,  more 

is  wrong,  in  one  sense,  for  the  State  of  Rhode  odious  than  any  thing  else,  as  the  people  aftcr- 

lalandto  have  two  Senators  here,  and  for  the  ward  were  taught  to  believe ;  whether  correctly 

State  of  New  York  to  have  but  two.    Why  is  or  not,  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire.     Were  they, 

it  not  wrong?    Is  it  right  in  the  abstract,  not  and  are  those  States  where  it  does  now  exist, 

in  the  particnlar?    If  the  honorable  member  republican  States?    Is  the  want  of  the  universal 

cannot  say  that  it  is  right,  then  he  admits  that  riglit  of  voting  a  want  which  makes  the  consti- 

it  is  wrong  ?     What  is  the  wrong  ?    The  wrong  tution  of  the  State  where  it  exists  other  than 

here  is  said  to  be  the  exclusion  from  the  fran-  republican  ?     Or,  to  use  the  language  ^of  the 

chise  of  certain  of  her  citizens.    Is  it  wrong  to  clause,  does  it  cease  to  be  of  a  republican  form  ? 

exclude  the  female,  who  is  not  included  in  this  If  it  is  not  of  a  republican  form  now,  it  was  not 

amendment  ?     Is  it  wrong  to  exclude  because  of  then. 

age  or  because  the  parties  have  reached  a  cer-  ^^  There  must  be  some  mode  by  which  you  are 

tain  age  ?    That  is  not  pretended  by  l^is  amend-  to  ascertain  whether  any  government  is  repub- 

ment.    Is  it  wrong  to  enforce  a  property  quali-  lican  in  point  of  form  for  this  very  obvious  con- 

fication?    That  is  not  pretended  by  this  amend-  sideration :  the  United  States  are  to  guarantee 

ment    Is  it  wrong  to  require  any  specific  resi-  each  State  a  republican  form  of  governments 

dence  for  the  voter  or  for  the  party  to  be  voted  My  friend  from  Massachusetts  says,  and  my 
for  ?    That  is  not  included  in  this  amendment,  ^friend  who  offers  this  amendment  says,  that 

And  yet  in  eadi  of  such  provisions  the  man  to  exclude  the  black  man  from  voting  shows 

who  is  under  twenty-one  may,  in  one  sense,  be  that  the  government  is  not  republican  in  point 

said  to  suffer  a  wrong  because  he  is  denied  a  of  form.    Why  ?    Was  he  not  excluded  when 

right;  the  woman  nnder  or  over  twenty-one  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  every  State  in 
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the  Union,  or  almost  every  State  in  the  Union?  will  confer  saffrage  upon  the  colored  men  <^ 
Tea.  Did  not  the  States  that  adopted  it  do  it  Nehraska ;  the  nnconditional  admission  of  that 
tinder  the  impression  that  they  were  States  new  State  will  for  a  time  take  sa&age  from 
republican  in  point  of  form  ?  Did  not  the  Con-  them.  No  loyal  man  in  possession  of  snffi-age 
vention  that  mserted  in  the  Constitution  this  shall  ever  say  to  me,  *  Too,  sir,  robbed  me  of 
guarantee  go  upon  the  assumption  that   the    my  rights.' 

States  were  republican  in  point  of  form  ?  Why,  ^'  I  haye  come  to  the  conclusion,  sir,  that  be- 
certainly,  unless  they  intended  to  break  up  all  fore  the  4th  of  March  the  constitutional  amend- 
the  States.  That  we  know  they  did  not  intend ;  ment  will  have  been  adopted  by  the  country ; 
and  not  intending  that,  can  it  be  supposed  that  but  whether  it  be  adopted  or  not,  there  is  one 
they  designed  by  this  clause  to  place  it  in  the    thing  very  dear  to  my  mind  as  a  duty  that  we 

hands  of  Congress  to  decide  from  time  to  time,  cannot  shun — ^in  my  opinion  we  are  ne^ecting 

as  passions  might  be  excited,  party  spirit  pre-  it  now — and  tliat  is,  to  take  the  governments  of 

vailed,  the  exigencies  ofparty  success  demanded,  these  rebel  States  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

to  interfere  with  .the  State  governments  by  rebels.    They  have  no  business  with  the  gov- 

bringiDg  into  the  enjoyment  of  tne  elective  fran-  ernmentsof  those  States.    It  is  a  betrayal  of 

chise  those  whom  the  States  had  excluded?  the  cause  of  the  country  to  put  the  governments 

Not  only  that,  if  the  proposition  is  true  it  goes  of  those  States  into  their  hands,  or  to  continue 

a  step  further  than  that ;  if  possible,  infinitely  the  governments  of  those  States  in  their  hands. 

further.    Does  it  give  to  the  United  States  tJie  Whether  we  call  them  States  or  Territories,  one 

authority  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  thing  is  clear :  the  loyal  people,  black  and  white. 

rights  belonging  to  the  States  at  the  time  they  of  those  States  should  be  protected  in  life,  lib^ 

adopted  the  Constitution  ?    If  it  did,  then  every  erty,  and  property,  and  we  are  bound  to  protect 

thing  was  thrown  afloat ;  the  United  States  then,  them.    The  disloyal  men  have  no  right  to  any 

by  its  Congress,  is  to  become  a  great  conven-  share  or  part  in  the  governments  of  those  States 

tion,  not  only  to  deliberate  for  the  interests  and  and  should  at  once  be  dismissed  from  the  places 

safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  they  have  usurped  through  the  wealcness  or 

for  what  they  may  believe  from  time  to  time  treachery  of  the  President.    Before  the  4tfa  of 

is  to  be  the  interest  and  the  safety  of  the  people  March  we  must  take  the  governments  of  these 

of  each  State  in  the  management  of  its  own  rebel  States  out  of  the  hands  of  disloyal  men. 

domestic  concerns.  I  am  anxious  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  ^with 

"  There  is  a  rule,  and  it  is  the  only  rule,  as  I  this  amendment,  that  this  question  may  be  sub- 
think,  consistent  with  what  must  have  been  mitted  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  Legislature 
the  intention  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  may  agree  to  it,  and  that  her  Senators  may  be 
people,  and  that  is  this :  that  every  government  here  to  aid  in  the  good  work  before  us." 
is  republican  in  point  of  form  which  corre-  Mr.  F^senden,  of  Maine,  followed,  saying : 
spends  with  the  governments  in  existence  when  "  I  understand  that  this  matter  of  admitting  a 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  All  rights  se-  State  is  one  of  compact.  A  State  may  es- 
cured  by  positive  constitutional  provisions,  all  tablish  a  government  if  it  pleases,  or  a  sort  of 
powers  prohibited  by  positive  constitutional  government  to  suit  itself;  it  may  call  a  con  ven- 
prohibition,  that  were  secured  or  prohibited  in  tion ;  it  piay  institute  a  form  of  government  if  it 
the  several  State  constitutions  of  the  States  likes  and  proceed  to  act  under  it ;  and  if  the 
whose  representatives  framed  the  Constitution  Congress  of  the  United  States  chooses  to  rec- 
and  whose  people  adopted  the  Constitution,  ognize  that  as  such  in  a  Territory,  or  in  a  State 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  our  idea  and  the  situated  as  these  rebellious  States  are,  they  have 
people's  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  republican  the  power  to  do  so.  But  suppose  they  do  not 
form  of  government.  There  is  no  other  rule  choose  to  do  it,  but  take  exception  to  the  form, 
by  which  you  can  construe  the  clause  that  will  does  the  body  assuming  to  act  as  a  Legislatnre 
not  place  every  State  in  the  power  of  the  Unit-  remain  a  Legislature  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  ? 
ed  States,  exercising  that  power  through  the  Does  the  so-called  State  government  entitle  it- 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  from  time  self  to  be  the  government  of  the  State  so  £ftr  as 
to  time  that  body  may  think  actually  or  profess-  Congress  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
edly  will  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  people  States  are  concerned  ?  Not  at  all,  until  we 
of  each  State,  and  give  them  what  they  consider  come  into  the  compact.  I  think  that  principle 
to  be  a  government  republican  in  point  of  form.''  will  enable  us  to  answer  the  question  that  is 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  ^^  A  bill  put  by  the  Senator.    We  do  not  say  that  a 

has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  an  State  government  is  all  right  if  it  answers  *  ay ' 

immense  m^ority  and  is  now  pending  before  but  all  wrong  if  it  answers  *  no.*    We  submit 

the  Senate,  to  give  suffirage  without  distinction  our  constitutional  amendment  in  the  regular 

of  color  in  tlie  Territories  of  the  United  States,  form ;  we  provide  that  it  shall  be  submitt^  to 

Wo  must  and  should  act  upon  that  bill.    I  shall  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.    We  do  not  say 

.vote  for  it  with  all  my  heart.    The  admission  what  States.    We  do  not  submit  it  ourselve^ 

of  this  State  at  this  time  without  imposing  this  except  by  passing  a  vote  to  that  effect.     We 

condition  upon  her  and  then  the  passage  of  that  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  a 

bill  would  put  us  in  a  false  position  before  the  copy  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union ;  no 

country.     The  passage  of  that  territorial  bill  more  than  that ;  and  when  he  receives  the  an- 
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swer  to  let  it  be  known.    That  is  all.    We  do  dition  is,  I  conceive  that  I  have  a  right  to  in- 
not  nndertf&e  to  say  that  either  this,  that,  or  quire  what  the  terms  of  their  oonstitntions  are, 
the  other  State  is  in  a  condition  to  act  so  as  that  to  see  whether  those  terms  are  satisfactory, 
its  action  on  the  subject  shall  be  binding.  whether  they  have  placed  themselves  in  a  con- 
"Now,  with  reference  to  myself  individnally,  dition  to  be  admitted,  whether  they  were  in  a 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  condition  to  adopt  the  constitutional  amend- 
what  I  may  or  may  not  do  in  a  given  specific  ment  wliich  we  have  submitted,  and  whether 
case.    But  when  we  vote  for  a  constitutional  they  have  done  it ;  not  that  any  convocation 
amendment  to  be  submitted  and  it  is  submitted  of  people  called  together  by  a  satrap,  forming 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Legislatures  new  arrangements  to  suit  themselves,  which 
now  in  existence,  do  we  admit  that  those  States  they  have  never  chosen  to  submit  to  Congress 
are  regularly  constituted  and  that  we  have  got  or  the  people  of  their  State,  of  which  we  loiow 
to  recognize  them  after  they  have  acted  ?    Not  nothing  omcially,  are  necessarily  a  Legislature 
at  all.    My  own  understanding  is  that  I  have  a  and  a  government,  all  of  whose  acts  we  are 
right  to  inquire,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire,  pledged  to  take  as  the  acts  of  the  proper,  well- 
whether  this  constitutional  amendment  has  been  organized,  constitutional  government  of  States 
legally  adopted  by  a  Legislature  of  a  State  in  the  Union  and  having  repaired  all  their  broken 
which  I  am  bound  to  recognize.    Have  I  not  a  connections  with  the  Union.  ' 
right  to  make  inquiry?    If  an  organization,  no  ^^I  admit  no  such  doctrine,  sir,  and  therefore 
matter  how  got  up,  with  or  without  the  con-  I  say,  after  a  vote  has  been  taken,  if  any  £^ould 
sent  of  the  people  or  a  majority  of  the  people  be  by  any  one  of  these  so-called  States,  adopt- 
of  a  State,  sets  itself  up  as  the  Legislature,  am  ing  the  constitutional  amendment,  it  may  be  a 
I  precluded  from  inquiring  into  the  fact  whether  question  preliminary  with  me :  has  the  consti- 
that  is  the  Leg^ature  of  the  State  whose  tutional  amendment  been  adopted  by  a  legally 
action  is  binding  on  the  Question  submitted  ?  organized  constitutional  government  of  a  State, 
That  is  a  question  which  I  Jiave  a  right  to  ex-  which  I  am  bound  to  recognize  f    And,  sir,  t 
amine.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  the  very  do  not  preclude  myself  fh>m  a  right  to  look  in- 
teeth  of  the  report  of  the  reconstruction  com-  to  the  terms  of  the  constitutions  they  submit  to 
mittee,  so  called,  that  these  States  are  so  con-  Congress.    I  rose  simply  to  enter  this  caveat^ 
stituted  and  so  organized  that  their  action,  so  and  I  think  if  gentlemen  will  read  the  report  of 
far  as  the  United  States  €h>vemment  is  con-  the  reconstruction  committee  they  wm  find 
cemed,  is  legal  and  binding  upon  any  one  sub-  nothing  particularly  inconsistent  with  what  I 
ject    I  have  not  admitted  that ;  I  do  not  ad-  have  said  in  relation  to  that  matter.    Upon  all 
mit  it  now.  these  questions,  separate  or  otherwise,  as  they 
"And  yet^  sir,  I  am  firee  to  say  that  if  fW)m  come  up,  I  am  ready  to  act  when  they  come ; 
the  conduct  of  a  government  assuming  to  be  but  no  general  rule  can  be  established  which 
the  government  of  a  State,  from  the  constitu-  will  be  binding  upon  me  with  reference  to  ques- 
tion that  they  submitted — and  here  let  me  say  tions  of  this  description :  each  one  is  to  stand 
that  no  constitution  has  yet  been  submitted  to  upon  its  own  particular  merits  or  demerits,  as 
Congress  from  any  of  these  States — I  saw  that  the  case  may  be." 

the  principles  of  that  constitution  were  such  Mr.*  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  But  what 

as  would  render  it  safe  and  proper  in  my  judg-  is  proposed  here  ?    It  is  proposed  by  the  Sen- 

ment  to  say  that  it  was  the  constitution  of  a  ator  f^om  Missouri  to  change  the  constitution 

State,  and  that  the  State  should  come  into  Oon-  of  Nebraska.    Now,  does  Nebraska  come  here 

gress,  I  might  then  come  into  that  compact  and  as  a  State  with  a  constitution  ?   If  a  constita- 

say  that  such  a  State  was  to  be  admitted  into  tion,  then  how  was  that  constitution  adopted? 

the  Union  or  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  No  Senator  has  clmmed  that  the  constitution  of 

States  of  the  Union,  if  gentlemen  like  that  Ian-  Nebraska  was  adopted  merely  by  the  act  of  the 

goage  better,  on  the  constitution  thus  submitted  Legislature.     It  has  greater  force  altogether 

to  Congress  and  the  proviMons  they  had  made,  than  a  mere  legislative  act.    It  is  claimed  to  be 

Bat  is  it  to  be  held  that  before  any  such  thing  a  fundamental  law  deriving  its  validity  and  its 

has  been  done,  when  the  old  constitutions  have  force  and  power  from  the  will  and  act  of  the 

been  overthrown,  with  every  thing,  to  use  the  people.    A  constitutional  convention,  it  is  un- 

langnage  of  the  President,  prostrat^  in  the  dust,  derstood,  may  adopt  a  constitution  without 

nothing  new  done  under  the  autJiority  of  Con-  submitting  it  to  the  people,  because  the  dele- 

gress,  or  even  by  the  assent  of  any  one  of  these  gates  are  elected  for  that  purpose.    The  act  of 

Stated  I  am  to  take  it  for  Ranted  that  that  is  the  delegates  in  constitutional  conventions  is 

the  constitution  of  a  State,  and  that  they  are  the  act  of  the  people,  and  they  may  make  a 

States  in  the  Union  with  all  proper  connections  law  above  an  enactment  by  a  Legislature,  a 

with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be-  law  that  shall  govern  a  Legislature, 

fore  I  know  what  it  is?    I  take  it  for  granted  " Then  it  was  the  act  of  the  people  in  voting 

that  that  is  not  obligatory  on  me  in  any  sense ;  upon  this  constitution  that  gave  it  the  force  of 

and  I  want  to  say  here  now  with  regard  to  a  constitution.  Now,  how  can  that  constitution 

the  formation  of  tiiese  States,  the  new  forma-  that  is  adopted  be  changed  ?     Can  Congress 

tioQ  of  these  States  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  do  it  ?  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  charge 

because  we  all  understand  what  their  con-  of  this  bill,  has  argued  most  emphatically  that 
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Congress  cannot    Congress  cannot  change  the  silent.  Now,  sir,  I  cannot  sympathize  with  that 

constitution  of  a  State  proposing  admission  into  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  adjonm- 

the  Union.   Hien  this  act  of  Congress  proposed  ment  to-day.    Let  us  go  home  and  consider  the 

hy  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  not  change  new  form  which    this   propoation    assume^ 

the  constitution  of  Nebraska.     Then,  how  is  it  consider  the  criticism  which  is  made  by  the 

to  be  changed  ?   By  submitting  this  act  of  Con-  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hendricks).    That, 

gress  to  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  and  then  certainly,  is  entitled  to  much  weight.    I  do  not 

saying  that  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  acting  say,  however,  that  it  is  entirely  correct;  but 

with  Congress,  may  change  the  constitution ;  I  do  say  that  before  we  embark  in  favor  of  this 

in  other  words.  Congress  and  the  Legislature  proposition,  and  commit  the  fortunes  of  the 

of  a  State  may  make  a  bargain  by  which  the  Kepublic  to  it,  we  ought  to  consider  its  char- 

constitution  of  that  State  may  be  changed.    •  acter.    We  ought  to  consider  whether,  in  all 

*^  I  presume  that  this  constitution  has  some  respects,  it  is  sea- worthy,  whether  it  can  carry 
provision  in  regard  to  its  own  amendment  and  ns  safely  over  the  great  sea  which  we  are  to 
now  it  shall  be  amended,  and  I  suppose  that  traverse.  Let  ns,  therefore,  consider  it  care- 
that  is  by  some  formal  proceeding  which  shall  fully,  and  let  Senators  wlio  desire  to  speak 
secure  the  judgment  and  wish  of  the  people  on  npon  it  be  heard.  Do  not  let  them  be  sUeneed 
the  subject ;  but  we  propose  to  change  the  con-  by  what  I  would  almost  call  a  snap  judgment, 
stitntion  upon  a  subject  over  which  the  State  This  qnestion,  sir,  has  n*ot  been  considered  in 
has  exclusive  control.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  chamber  according  to  its  dignity.  It  has 
franchise  we  propose  to  change  that  consti-  not  been  debated  enough.  Senators  do  not 
tution,  and  in  efiect  to  strike  out  the  w^ord  yet  see  its  importance,  its  grandeur,  and  Low 
^  white, ^  and  to  allow  white  and  black  to  vote,  essential  its  right  settlement  is  to  the  peace, 
not  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  not  in  any  form  security,  and  welfare  of  this  Republic.  If  you 
of  proceeding  which  has  ever  been  recognized  go  wrong  on  this  question,  sir,  you  do  more 
as  changing  a  constitution,  but  by  a  bargain  than  jou  can  do  in  any  other  way  to  shut  the 
between  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  the  gates  of  peace  on  this  Republic.  I  say,  there- 
State.  I  submit  to  Senators  whether  that  can  fore,  for  the  sake  of  the  Republic,  and  that  we 
be  done.  Can  we  now  projKyse  to  the  Legis-  may  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  great  qoes- 
lature  of  Nebraska  to  change  this  constitution,  tion  before  us,  let  us  carefully  now  consider  the 
which  was  adopted  by  the  people;  and  if  the  form  which  the  proposition  shall  assume  on 
Legislature  of  Nebraska  agrees  to  it,  will  that  which  we  are  to  vote.  In  that  view,  sir,  I 
make  a  constitution  for  Nebraska?  If  we  can  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn." 
make  one  provision  of  a  constitution,  can  we  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
not  make  an  entire  constitution  in  that  way;  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  19,  nays  19;  as  follows: 
and  is  it  possible  that  Congress  can  submit  to  y,^«Mc88rs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Cra«n,  D^Tia, 
a  territorial  Legislature  a  proposed  constitu-  Dixon.  DooUttle,  Edmunds,  Harris,  Henderson, 
tion,  and  that  being  accepted  by  the  territorial  Hendncks,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson,  Poland, 
Legislature,  it  shall  become  a  government  for  Pomeroy,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  and  WU- 

the  people  and  bind  all  future  legislation  ?    I    1®?;"^^-  .,  n  x*  n  ro.    ji      n ^n   i? 

do  not  understand  the  most  liberal  to  have  ever  Fosterr^Ii^^'e^^^^ 

gone  so  far.     This,  sir,  is  all  I  desire  to  say  on  Lane,  Morrill,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Trumbull, 

this  point."  Wade,  Williams,  and  Yates— 19. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Maasachusetts,  followed,  say-  Absent— Messrs.  Anthony,  Conness    Cowan,  Fes- 

teg:  ''Mr.  President,  every  Btep  ^.e  have  taken  ^^'li^^^J'^^^^^^Xld^^l^ff^^. 

m  this  discussion  shows  its  importance,   its  man— 14.       '     •'^ 
magnitude.     It  is  important  as  a  precedent; 

but  I  submit  that  it  becomes  of  transcendent  So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn, 

importance  when  we  consider  its  bearing  upon  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  ITie  Senator  from 

onr  duties  to  the  rebel  States.    It  is  on  that  Massachusetts  believes  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

account  that  I  do  not  sympathize  with  my  portant  questions  that  ever  came  before  Gon- 

friend  before  me  (Mr.  Wade)  when  he  seeks  to  gress." 

press  this  to  so  swift  a  conclusion.  Tliere  are  Mr.  Sumner:  "I  do  not  doubt  it" 
Senators  here  who  are  now  anxious  to  speak  Mr.  Wade:  "Well,  I  cannot  be  made  to  see 
upon  it.  There  is  the  Senator  from  Vermont  it.  l^ebraska,  one  of  the  most  patriotic,  one 
(Mr.  Edmunds),  who  never  speaks  without  en-  of  the  most  orderly  of  communities,  with  nnm- 
gaging  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  saying  hers  sufficient,  with  a  good,  glorious  republican 
what  we  are  all  glad  to  listen  to.  There  are  constitution  aldn  to  all  the  rest  of  these  West- 
other  Senators  here  who,  unless  I  have  been  em  constitutions,  and  just  like  them  coming 
misinformed,  are  anxious  to  be  heard  upon  this  in  here,  I  do  not  think  will  make  a  revolution 
great  question ;  and  yet  the  Senator  from  at  all,  nor  bind  anybody  as  to  the  course  he 
Ohio  insists  that  we  shall  stay  here  to  vote  shall  see  fit  to  take  in  reconstructing  States  in 
while  those  Senators  are  practically  silenced,  rebellion.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
He  knows  very  well  that  at  this  late  hour  they  why  we  should  not  vote  on  the  qnestion  to- 
will  not  undertake  to  speak.  When,  therefore,  night.  "We  have  got  a  vast  deal  to  do  this 
he  presses  his  vote,  it  is  to  press  them  to  be  session.    I  never  have  known  important  busi- 
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ness  crowding  upon  Congress  as  it  is  now ;  and  to  pass  this  body  if  possible,  if  it  can  be  pre- 

vet,  in  full  view  of  all  this,  gentlemen  would  vented,  so  long  as  it  contains  so  offensive  an 

persist  in  adjonming  for  two  weeks,  and  now  exclusion  as  that.    But,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to 

trant  to  adjourn  to  deliver  arguments  here-  indulge  in  these  remarks.    I  wish  that  this 

After."  subject  should  be  gravely  discussed,  so  that  we 

Mr.  Sumner:  "  I  have  one  word  to  saj  in  re-  may  vote  upon  it  properly.    I  wish  that  the 

ply  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.    He  did  not  see  proposition  of  my  colleague  may  be  carefully 

the  importance  of  this  question.    He  says  it  is  oonsidered.    I  wish  to  know  whether,  if  that 

the  question  of  every  day,  a  commonplace  ques-  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  security. 

tion.    There  is  the  precise  difference  between  If  there  will  bo  such  security,  I  shall  be  very 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  other  Senators  on  glad  to  vote  for  it  and  accept  tiiat,  and  then 

this  floor.  There  have  been  occasions  when  the  we  may  all  harmonize  in  the  support  of  the 

Senator  has  seen  the  importance  of  a  question  bill.    But,  if  that  or  some  kindred  proposition 

of  human  rights.    In  an  unhappy  condition  cannot  be  adopted,  I  shall  be  obliged  at  the 

DOW,  he  does  not  see  that  importance."  last  moment,  even  if  I  stand  alone,  to  go 

Mr.  Wide :  **  A  fundamental  condition."  against  this  bill,  and  to  make  every  effort  that 

Mr.  Sumner:  ^^A  condition  of  mind.    The  I  can  to  prevent  its  passage.    I  move  now. 

Senator  has  not  forgotten  a  contest  in  this  sir,  that  the  Senate  adjourn." 

chamber  in  which  he  took  part  with  myself  to  Mr.  Wade :  ^*  I  hope  not." 

defeat  a  proposition  not  so  objectionable,  per-  Mr.  Sumner:  ^'  On  that  motion  I  call  for  the 

haps,  as  that  whieh  he  is  now  favoring,  to  pre-  yeas  and  nays." 

cipitate  Louisiana  back  into  this  chamber.    The  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and,  being 

Senator  remembers  it  well.    He  knows  that  taken,  resulted — yeas  18,  nays  19. 

that  contest  began  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  ''I  think, ^ 

afternoon  than  this,  and  that  it  was  only  tow-  sir,  that  it  Ib  dear  that  we  must  meet  this  case' 

ard  midnight  when  there  was  an  adjournment,  upon  the  reality,  if  it  be  a  reality,  of  the  ques- 

and  nothing  was  gained.     The  Senator  from  tion  which  is  presented,  and  that  we  cannot 

Illinois  (Mr.  Trambull)  tried  to  put  that  ques-  shelter  ourselves,  however  mtich  we  might  wish 

tion  through  the  Senate;  but  even  he,  with  all  to  do  it,  behind  the  thin  disguise  that  we  have 

his  abilities,  and  the  just  influence  that  be-  committed  ourselves  to  this  Sdse  step  which  we 

longed  to  his  position,  could  not  do  it.    The  are  asked  to  tiJce.    We  must  meet  the  question 

Senator  from  Ohio  will  not  be  instructed  by  as  it  is.    Now,  what  is  the  question  ?    The 

that  example.      He  now  proposes  a  kindred  question  is,  first,  whether  we  have  the  power 

proportion.    He  seeks  to  inlit>duce  into  the  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 

Union  a  State  which  defies  the  first  principle  dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  and  qualifica- 

of  human  rights.    The  Senator  from  Ohio  be-  tions  under  which  Territories  shall  be  created 

comes  the  champion  of  that  community.    He  into  new  States,  and  admitted  to  an'equalpartici- 

who  has  so  often  raised  his  voice  here  for  hu-  pation  in  the  active  operations  of  the  Govem- 

man  rights  now  treats  the  question  as  trivial,  ment.    If  we  are  a  mere  machine,  obliged  to 

He  says  it  is  a  technicality  only.  act  whenever  a  Territory  presents  itself  and  in 

"Sir,  can  a  question  of  human  rights  be  a  whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  as  the  Douglas 

technicality?  Can  a  constitution  which  under-  doctrine  upon  which  this  Territory  was  first 

takes  to  diafranohise  a  whole  race  be  treated  organized  seems  to  declare,  then  of  course  there 

in  that  respect  as  only  a  technicality  ?   And  is  no  room  fot  debate ;  we  are  exercising,  then, 

yet  that  is  ^e  position  of  the  Senator  from  merely  executive  and  not  legislative  functions, 

Ohio.    Why,  sir,  the  other  day  he  did  openly  and  we  have  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise 

arraign  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  and  the  of  any  discretion  whatever.   If,  on  the  contrary, 

effort  of  our  excellent  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  grant  of  power  which  the  Constitution  gives 

who  sought  to  press  it  upon  us.    Now,  forget-  to  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into  the  na- 

M  of  that,  he  tries  to  do  to-night  what  the  tional  councils  is  one  which  implies  judgment 

Senator  from    Illinois  tried  to  do  then.     I  and  discretion,  implies  that  sense  of  responsi- 

doubt,  sir,  whether  he  will  succeed  to-night  bility  which  ought  to  operate  in  all  legislative 

better  than  the  Senator  from  Illinois  succeeded  affairs,  then  most  clearly  it  is  our  duty  to  scan 

then.    The  constitution  of  Louisiana  at  that  to  the  uttermost  letter  the  constitution  of  any 

time  was  odious;  it  ought  not  to  have  been  new-formed  State  which  is  presented  to  us. 

foisted  upon  the  Senate;  and  I  doubt  if  there  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon  the 

is  any  Senator  now  on  the  right  side  who  does  subject  of  our  power  over  the  admission  of  new 

not  rejoice  that  that  constitution  was  defeated.  States  reads  as  follows : 

"But,  sir^ou  are  now  to  do  the  same  thing  y^^  ^^^^        be  admitted  by  the  Congrefls  into 

for  this  constitution  which  you  did  for  that  of  this  Union:  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 

umimana.     It  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  this  erected  within  the  juritdiction  of  any  other  State, 

hody  80  long  as  it  undertakes  to  disfranchise  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  function  of  two  or 

persons  on  account  of  color."  °}ore  ^tates  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent 

.Mr.Creswell:    -  Will  you  *  fiUbuster '  all  the  oft^|^pB^a^^^^^^^ 

time?"  * 

Mr.  Sumner :  *^  I  say  it  must  not  be  allowed  "  There  is  an  unqualified  grant  of  power  in 
Vol*  vn.— 11 
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the  first  instance ;  discretionary,  depending  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  fairly.  If  I  fail 
upon  the  will  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  to  do  so,  I  wish  he  would  correct  me." 
country  for  the  admission  of  new  States,  Then  Mr.  Edmunds :  **  You  have  stated  it  exactly." 
there  are  imposed  upon  it  conditions  and  quali-  Mr.  Howard :  "  Now,  sir,  I  cannot  under  any 
fications  respecting  the  carving  of  new  States  circumstances  give  my  consent  to  that  princi- 
out  of  old  ones,  and  no  other  conditions  and  no  pie.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  possesses  such 
other  qualification  whatever.  Therefore  I  take  a  power.  The  power  granted  is  simple  and 
it  to  be  plain  and  beyond  contradiction  that  it  plain ;  it  is  *  to  admit  new  States  into  this 
is  within  the  clear  constitutional  power  of  Con-  Union.'  To  admit  new  States  into  the  Union 
gress  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  qualifications  is  to  invest  those  States,  of  course,  and  neee^ 
and  the  time  and  the  fitness  upon  which  any  sarily,  with  every  power,  every  feculty,  even- 
new  State  shall  be  created  out  of  any  of  its  constitutional  provision  which  pertains  to  any 
Territories.  It  is  a  right  which  cannot  be  of  the  States  in  the  Union  under  the  Constitu- 
questioned  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  right  which,  inde-  tion.  It  is  to  knpart  to  the  new  States  the 
pendent  of  the  Constitution,  flows  logically  and  same  rights  of  legislation,  the  same  sovereign 
necessarily  from  the  supreme  legislative  do-  power  that  belongs  to  the  old  States  or  to  any 
minion  which  we  have  over  the  Territories  of  other  States,  for  in  respect  to  politic^d  power 
the  United  States;  Territories  many  of  which,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
thisveryTerritoryindeeditself,  were  not  with-  that  there  should  not  be  a  perfect  equality 
in  the  dominion  of  this  Government  when  the  among  the  States. 

Constitution  was  formed,  and  which,  therefore,  "  If  we  may  annex  an  irrevocable,  fiinda- 
the  Constitution  itself  by  its  own  vigor  never  mental  condition  which  is  to  underlie  the  con- 
could  have  operated  upon.    "We  having  exclu-  stitution  of  every  new  State  that  we  admit, 
sive  and  complete  jurisdiction  over  these  Terri-  then  I  foresee  consequences  which  will  not  be 
*tories,  and  having  complete  discretionary  pow-  entirely  agreeable  to  the  p€«)ple  of  the  United 
er  by  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution  States.    Forinstance,  if  wemay  annexasafdn- 
over  the  admission  of  States,  is  it  to  be  said  damental  condition  that  the  black  man  ^all 
that  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  con>  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  with  the  white  man, 
tained  in  the  constitution  of  a  Territory  which  we  may  with*  equal  propriety  and  with  equal 
is  offered  to  us  for  acceptance,  and  are  we  to  be  assertion  of  law  say  that  the  whole  population, 
told  that  this  objection  or  that  objection  which  male  and  female,  black  and  white,  shall  pos- 
may  be  just  in  itself  cannot  be  heard  because  scss  this  right,  and  we  may  incorporate  it  in  the 
we  are  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  any  body  State  constitution  in  the  form  of  this  so-called 
or  set  of  men  ?    I  take  it  not.    There  is  no  in-  irrevocable  condition,  not  to  be  repealed  or 
herent  right  in  the  people  of  any  Territory  to  altered  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
be  constituted  into  a  State.     Congress  may  "We  may  go  further;  wemay  declare  that  in 
never  organize  a  Territory  at  all;  it  may  never  their  constitution*  the  people  of  the  Territory 
dispose  of  its  pjiblic  lands  there ;  when  organ-  shall  enact  that  real  estate  shall  descend  un- 
ized,  it  may  keep  it  in  the  perpetual  condition  equally  to  the  heirs-at-law  of  a  decedent;  that 
of  a  Territory  if  it  pleases ;  because  all  the  con-  it  shall  descend  entirely  to  the  male  heirs  or 
slderations  which  govern  such  questions  are  entirely  to  the  female  hema ;  we  may  declare 
considerations  which  merely  appeal  to  the  or-  that  this  constitution  shall  contain  a  clause  pro- 
dinary  legislative  discretion  of  the  law-making  hibiting  the  resort  to  any  legal  proceedings  for 
power,  and  therefore  every  circumstance  and  the  collection  of  debt,  leaving  every  debt  as  an 
consideration  which  enters  into  the  fitness  of  obligation  of  honor,  to  be  discharged  according 
the  thing  itself  which  is  proposed  to  be  done  to  the  sense  of  honor  that  may  happen  to  be 
is   a  matter  that  we  have  no  right  to   set  entertained  by  the  debtor.    Indeed,  we  may  go 
aside."  through  all  the  details  of  State  policy,  State 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  in.  reply,  said:  "I  legislation,  and  individual  rights,  as  regolatetl 
did  not  intend  to  speak  again  on  this  bill,  but  I  by  the  constitutions  of  the  States.    Even  fur- 
do  not  feel  like  suffering  the  final  vote  to  be  ther  than  this,  we  may  here  in  these  chambers 
taken  upon  it  without  paying  some  attention  draft  and  enact  not  only  a  constitution  for  the 
to  the  ground  which  has  been  taken  in  the  dis-  State  which  is  contemplated  to  be  admitted^ 
oussion  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont.   If  I  un-  but  we  may  exact  an  entire  code  of  laws  for 
derstood  the  argument  and  observations  of  the  the  State,  and  for  all  its  citizens  and  all  its  in- 
Senator  rightly,  his  principle  is  this:  that  under  habitants,  organizing  its  courts  of  justice,  end 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  making  provision  for  every  exigency  that  arises 
that  the  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into  in  society  under  a  State  constitution ;  and  we 
this  Union,  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  an-  can  go  so  far  as  to  declare,  according  to  the  ar- 
nex  as  fundamental  conditions  any  require-  gument  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ver- 
ments  that  Congress  may  see  fit,  and  on  the  m out,  that  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  those  tory  to  this  State  constitution  formed  here, to  this 
conditions,  if  they  are  declared  to  be  irrevoca-  code  of  laws  formed  here,  shall  be  irrevocable, 
ble,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  they  are  without  the  consent  of  Congress.    What,  then, 
to  remain  in  force  as  law  forever,  or  so  long  as  becomes  of  State  rights?   Why,  sir,  it  is  mer^y 
Congress  withholds  ita  consent.    I  aim  to  state  converting  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
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into  a  manufactory  of  new  States  and  new  State  But  neither  the  tie  of  hlood  nor  the  fellowship 

constitutions.    It  denies  to  the  people  of  the  of  party  should  he  permitted  to  save  it  from 

States  almost  all,  yes,  all,  sahstantially,  of  those  judgment.    At  this  moment  Congress  cannot 

original  and  immemorial  rights  which  have  heen  afford  to  sanction  this  wrong.    Congress  must 

exercised  by  the  people  of  the  States  ever  since  elevate  itself  if  it  would  elevate  the  couutry. 

the  dissolution  of  our  connection  with  Great  It  must  be  itself  the  example  of  justice,  if  it 

Britain.  would  make  justice  the  universal  rule.    It  must 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  vote  for  any  such  doctrine  as  be  itself  the  model  which  it  recommends  to 

this,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  sweeping  others.      It  must  begin  *  reconstruction '  here 

principle,  or-  rather  claim,  will  ever  meet  the  at  home. 

approbation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  "  By  the  enabling  act  it  is  provided  that  'the 
I  know  it  will  never  meet  the  sanction  of  that  constitution,  when  formed,  shall  be  ^  republi- 
great,  patriotic,  and  loyal  party  in  the  conntry  can,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
whom  we  represent  here.  It  is  one  of  those  the  United  States,  and  the  principles  of  the 
extreme  ideas  which  cannot  be  of  any  value  Declaration  of  Independence.'  Mark  especially 
if  placed  in  the  form  of  legislation,  and  if  in  these  latter  words,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
that  form,  can  produce  nothing  but  mischief  iuto  an  enabling  act.  Here  are  essential  con- 
and  that  continually.  I  said  yesterday  and  I  ditions  which  must  be  complied  with :  the 
repeat  it  to-day,  that  under  the  general  terms  constitution  must  be  '  republican.'  Now,  I  in- 
m  which  the  power  to  admit  new  States  is  sist  that  a  constitution  which  denies  equality 
granted  in  the  Constitution,  Congress  may,  if  of  right's  cannot  be  *•  republican.'  It  may  be 
it  sees  fit,  annex  conditions  to  the  admission ;  '  republican '  according  to  the  imperfect  notions 
that  is,  prescribe  acts  to  be  performed  by  the  of  an  earlier  period,  or  even  accordiug  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  before  they  become  a  standard  of  Montesquieu,  but  it  cannot  be  '  re- 
State  ;  but  after  thay  have  become  a  State  they  publican '  in  a  country  which  began  its  nationa^ 
have  tlic  same  power  over  their  internal  affaire  life  in  disregard  of  received  notions,  and  the 
which  has  ever  been  possessed  by  the  people  standards  of  the  past.  In  fixing  for  the  first 
of  any  and  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  time  an  authoritative  definition  of  this  reqnire- 
We  cannot  take  away  from  them  the  right  of  ment,  you  cannot  forget  the  new  vows  to  hu- 
reformingand  amending  their  own  fundamental  man  rights  uttered  by  our  fathers;  you  cannot 
law  in  any  manner  they  may  see  fit,  not  incon-  forget  that  our  Republic  is  an  example  to  man- 
sistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  kind.  Here  is  an  occasion  which  must  not  be 
States."  lost,  of  acting  not  only  for  the  present  in  time 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  hope  the  friends  and  place,  but  for  the  distant  also, 

of  the  bill  will  not  vote  for  this  amendment,  *^  But  there  is  another  consideration,  which, 

because  it  is  equivalent  to  rejecting  the  consti-  if  possible,  is  more  decisive.    I  say  nothing  now 

tntion«     It  will  have  to  go  back  before  the  of  the  requirement  that  tlie  new  constitution 

people,  and  will  be  equivalent  to  making  a  new  shall  be  ^  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 

constitution."  the  United  States ;  *  but  I  caU  attention  to  the 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say-t  positive  condition  that  it  must  be  *  not  repug- 

ing:  "  The  coarse  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill  fills  nant  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 

me  with  anxiety.  Since  the  unhappy  perversity  dependence.'    And  yet,  sir,  in  the  face  of  this 

of  the  President,  nothing  has  occurred  which  plain  requirement  we  have  a  new  constitution 

seems  to  me  of  such  evil  omen.    It  passes  my  which  disfranchises  persons  on  account  of  color, 

comprehension  how  we  can  require  equal  rights  and  establishes  what  is  compendiously  called 

in  the  rebel  States,  when  we  deliberately  sane-  '  a  white  man's  government'    This  new  con- 

tion  the  denial  of  equal  rights  in  a  new  State  stitution  sets  at  naught  the  great  principles  that 

which  is  completely  wit*hin  our  jurisdiction,  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  governments  stand 

and  about  to  be  fashioned  by  our  hands.   Others  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.     Therefore  I 

may  commit  this  inconsistency ;  but  I  wiU  not.  say  confidently  that  this  new  constitution  now 

Others  may  make  the  sacrifice;   but  I  cannot,  before  us  is  not  according  to  the  ^principles 

I  Ko  more  States  with  the  word  white.'    Such  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.'    Is  this 

u  the  rule  I  have  adopted,  and  to  this  I  shall  doubted?    Can  it  be  doubted ?    You  must  raze 

adhere.    Let  Congress  adopt  this  rule,  and  the  living  words,  you  must  kill  undying  truths,  be- 

fatnre  of  the  Republic  will  be  secured  forever,  fore  you  can  announce  any  such  conformity. 

^'It  seems  as  if  Providence  presented  this  As  long  as  those  words  exist,  as  long  as  those 

occasion  in  order  to  give  you  an  easy  oppor-  truths  shine  forth  in  that  declaration,  you  must 

tnnity  of  asserting  a  principle  which  is  of  in-  condemn  this  new  constitution.    I  remember 

finite  value  to  the  whole  country.    Only  a  few  gratefully  the  electric  power  with  which  the 

personsaredirectly  interested;  but  the  decision  Senator  from  Ohio  (Jf r.  Wade)  on  a  former 

of  Congress  now  will  determine  a  governing  occasion,  not  many  years  ago,  confronting  the 

rule  for  millions.     Nebraska  is  a  loyal  commu-  representatives  of  slavery,  bravely  vindicated 

aity,  small  in  numbers,  formed  out  of  ourselves,  these  principles  as  '  self-evident  truths. '   *  There 

bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.    In  an  was  a  Brutus  once  who  would  brook  the  eternal 

evil  hour  it  adopted  a  constitution  which  is  devil'  as  soon  as  any  denial  of  these  'self-evi- 

had  in  itself  andf  worse  still  as  an  example,  dent  truths.'    Would  that  he  would  speak  now 
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as  then,  and  insist  on  thoir  practical  applica- '  jast  and  noble  conformity.    Bnt  is  it  not  an 

tion  everywhere  within  the  power  of  Congress,  insult  to  the  understanding  when  you  offer  & 

and  thns  set  up  a  wall  of  defence  for  the  down-  constitution  which  contains  a  discnmination  of 

trodden  I  rights  on  account  of  color  ? 

'^  Thus  the  question  stands  under  the  enabling        *'  Now,  in  all  these  three  requirements,  so  an- 

act.    This  act  has  not  been  complied  with  in  thoritatively  made  as  the  conditions  of  the  new 

any  respect,  whether  of  form  or  substance.    In  constitution,  Nebraska  fails — ^wretchedly  fails, 

form  it  has  been  openly  disregarded ;  in  sub-  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  people  there  wore  not 

stance  it  has  been  insulted.      The  failure  in  warned.    They  were  warned.    These  require- 

form  may  be  pardoned ;  the  failure  in  substance  ments  were  in  the  very  title-deed  under  which 

must  be  fatal,  unless  in  some  way  ^corrected  by  they  now  claim. 
Congress,  **  Mr.  President,  pardon  me,  I  oitreat  yon,  if 

"  Nobody  doubts  that  Congress,  in  providing  I  am  tenacious  in  my<^  position.  At  this  rco- 
for  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution,  may  ment  there  is  one  great  question  in  our  country 
affix  conditions.  This  has  been  done  from  the  on  which  all  other  questions  pivot.  It  is  jos- 
beginning  of  our  history.  There  is  ho  instance  tice  to  the  colored  race.  Without  this  I  see 
where  it  has  been  omitted.  Search  the  ena-  small  chance  of  security,  tranquillity,  or  even 
bling  acts  of  all  the  new  States,  and  you  will  of  peace.  The  war  will  still  continue.  There- 
find  these  conditions.  There  they  are  in  your  fore,  as  a  servant  of  truth  and  a  lover  of  my 
statute-book,  constant  witnesses  to  the  power  country,  I  cannot  allow  this  cause  to  be  sacn- 
of  Congress,  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  ficed  or  discredited  by  my  vote.    Others  will 

"Thus,  for  instance,  the  enabling  act  for  Ne-  do  as  they  please;  but  if  I  stand  alone  I  win 

braska  requires  three  things  of  the  new  State  hold  this  bridge." 
as  conditions  precedent :  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,   said  :    "  Mr. 

'^'l.  That  slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited.  President,  I  trust  that  my  brethren  will  take 

"  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  molested  in  advantage  of  the  peculiar  contingency  which 

person  or  property  on  account  of  religions  wor-  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  Providence 

ship.  now  formshes,  and  that  they  will  respond  to  it 

**3.  That  the  unappropriated  public  lands  in  the  proper  Spirit.    If  I  caught  the  drift  of 

shall  remain  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Uni-  his  remarks  at  that  particular  point,  it  was  this : 

ted  States,  without  being  subject  to  local  taxa-  that  for  a  long  period  of  years  Providence,  for 

tion.  some  reason  or  other,  bad  not  given  to  us  an 

"  Kead  the  enabling  act,  and  you  will  find  opportunity  to  be  just  to  black  people ;  bad  not 

these  conditions.    Does  any  Senator  doubt  their  given  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  equalitjr 

validity  ?    Impossible.  of  black  people ;  not  given  an  opportunity  to 

"  But  this  is  not  all.    In  addition  to  these  admit  black  people  to  cooperate  with  oar  own 

three  conditions  are  three  others,   which  in  race  in   the  government  of  sublunary  things 

order,  if  not  in  importance,  stand  even  before  here,  but  that  contingency  has  at  last  happened, 

these.    They  are  contained  in  words  which  I  If  that  be  so,  Mr.  President,  I  must  coni^  that 

have  already  quoted^  but   which  have  been  I  have  had  very  confused  views  of  Providence 

strangely  forgotten  in  this  debate.    Here  they  heretofore.     I  supposed  that  the  world  was 

are :  governed  by  Providence,  and  I  supposed  that 

That  the  conBtitntion  when  formed  shall  be  repub-  the  word  came  from  the  fact  that  He  did  pro- 

lican,  and  not  repn^ant  to  the  Gongtitntion  of  the  vide  for  the  government  of  the  affairs  of  men. 

United  States  and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  J  ^as  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  His  ways 

of  Independence.  were  mysterious,  very  mysterious  indeed.  '  I 

"  Consider  this  clause ;  you  will  find  it  con-  could  not  understand  why  He  allowed  certain 

talus  three  conditions,  each  of  vital  force.  things  to  prevail  in  the  world  which  to  my 

**1.  The  constitution  must  be  'republican.'  mind  were  wrong  and  improper.    But  from  the 

It  does  not  say  *  in  form '  merely,  but  *"  republi-  best  lights  that  I  could  get,  and  from  the  closest 

can ; '  of  course  '  republican '  in  substance  and  observation  I  could  make  of  things,  in  the  end 

reality.  they  generally  came  out  right. 

"2.  The  constitution  must  be  *not  repug-        "Now,  if,  as  the  Senator  says — and  I  use  bis 

nant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  own  words,  in  quoting  the  Declaration  of  In- 

But  surely  any  constitution  which  contains  a  dependence — 'all  men  are  equal'  it  does  seem 

discrimination  of  rights  on  account  of  color  to  me  that  Providence  could  nave  fixed  that 

must  be  '  repugnant '  to  the  Constitution  of  the  fact,  if  He  had  desired  it,  with  such  certainty 

United  States,  which  contains  no  such  discrim-  as  to  prevent  any  very  great  mistake  about  it. 

ination.     Tlie  text  of  the  national  Constitu-  My  honorable  friend,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

tion  is  blameless ;  but  the  text  of  this  new  con-  chusetts,  is  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and 

stitution  is  not  blameless ;   hence  its  repug-  weighs  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.     I  am 

nancy.  six  feet  three  inches  in  height  and  weigh  one 

"3.  The  constitution  must  be  'not  repug-  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  if  you  please.  That 

nant  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  is  not  equalitv.      My  honorable  friend  from 

Independence.'     These  plain  words  allow  no  Maine  here  is  five  feet  nine  inches  and  he  weigbs 

equivocation.    Solemnly  you  have  required  this  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  if  you  please. 
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Is  that  eqnfllitj  ?    The  honorable  Senator  from  France,  as  we  see  in  England,  as  we  see  as  the 

Mflssachnsetts  is  largely  learned ;  he  has  trav-  result  of  the  race  everywhere,  I  should  like  the 

ersed  the  whole  field  of  human  learniug;  there  honorable  Senator  to  explfun  why  it  was  that 

is  nothing,  I  think,  that  he  does  not  know  that  the  race  in  Africa  during  these  thousands  of 

is  worth  knowing — and  this  i^o  empty  compli-  years  did  not  make  the  same  progress.    Oau  the 

ment  that  I  desire  to  pay  him  now — and  he  is  honorable  Senator  tell  why  tney  never  invented 

so  mach  wiser  than  I  am  that  at  the  last  elec-  an  dphabet  I     Can  he  tell  why  they  never  built 

tiotts  he  divined  exactly  how  they  would  result  a  city,   why  they  never  had  a  nationality,  why 

and  I  did  not    He  rode  triumphantly  upon  the  they  never  had  a  history,  why  they  never  had 

popolar  wave,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  and  traditions,  why  they  never  had  a  literature, 

came  out  with  eyes  and  nose  suffused  and  hardly  why  they  never  had  any  thing  of  that  kind  which 

ahle  to  f^asp.^^  characterizes  the  man  of  progress,  the  civilized 

Mr.  Sumner :  '*  You  ought  to  have  followed  man  ?    All  that  has  been  going  on  under  the 

my  counsel"  eye  of  Providence ;  but  Providence  now,  at 

Mr.  Cowan:  "Why  should  I  not?  What  the  prompting  of  Massachusetts  philanthropy, 
was  Providence  doing  in  that  ?  If  Providence  I  suppose,  has  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of,  at 
had  made  me  equal  to  the  honorable  Senator  I  a  single^  bound,  lifting  this  barbarous  people 
should  not  have  needed  his  counsel,  and  I  should  upon  th*e  same  elevation  with  the  advanced 
have  ridden,  too,  on  the  topmost  wave.  If  races  in  the  struggle  of  civilization." 
Providence  niles  the  world,  if  Providence  is  act-  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 
ing  in  all  these  things,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  dent,  although  I  have  dready  addressed  the 
honorable  friend  what  Providence  has  been  Senate  on  this  subject  at  greater  length  than  I 
doing  about  this  negro  business  for  the  last  ten  expected  to  do  when  the  discussion  commenced, 
thoasand  years.  As  far  as  we  can  go  back  they  I  shall  filrther  ask  their  indulgence  for  a  few 
have  been  terribly  neglected;  and  even  to-day  minutes  while  I  state  some  of  the  views  I  en- 
in  Africa,  where  they  live,  what  is  their  con-  tertain.  I  do  not  believe  that,  under  the  Con- 
dition ?  I  suppose  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  au-  stitution.  Congress  has  any  authority  to  im- 
thority,  an  orthodox  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  a  pose  conditions,  in  the  nature  of  fundamental 
kind  of  divine  man  who  goes  over  there  moved  conditions,  interfering  with  the  political  rights 
by  the  most  benevolent  purposes,  and  he  gives  and  powers  of  a  State,  as  conditions  of  the  ad- 
the  most  terrible  account  of  those  people,  who  mission  of  new  States.  Here  is  the  point  I 
are  free,  one  would  think,  there  if  anywhere,  to  take,  and  upon  this  ground  I  propose  to  stand, 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  Providence  and  no  matter,  whether  the  condition  may  relate  to 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Providence,  if  He  had  negro  suffrage,  to  white  suffrage,  to  female  suf- 
an J  especial  will  in  this  matter.  irage,  or  any  matter  or  thing  over  which  a  State 

"There  was  another  gentleman  who  went  in  the  Union  has  jurisdiction  and  control  in  vir- 

there  throagh  terrible  tribulation  and  suffering,  tue  of  its  being  a  State  of  the  Union." 
a  certain  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  a  wife  lovely  be-        Mr.  Kirkwood,   of  Iowa,  followed,  saying : 

yond  her  sex ;  I  think  enduring  beyond  any  of  ^*  I  am  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Nebraska, 

the  sex  of  whom  I  have  ever  read.  She  accom-  pure  and  simple,  w^ithout  conditions  or  qualifi- 

panied  Mr.  Baker,  and  they  gave  us  accounts  of  cations.    But  it  is  said  that  we  ought  not  to  do 

these  people  in  Africa.  this  thing  because  we  voted  a  few  days  ago 

^^If  the  honorable  Senator  now  insists  upon  and  yesterday  in  a  particular  way  touching  the 

the  equality  of  men,  the  actual  equality  of  men  condition  of  affairs  in  this  District.    I  cannot 

—I  do  not  mean  their  equality  as  to  personal  see  the  force  of  that  reasoning.    The  Constitu- 

rights;  I  agree  to  that;  they  aU  have  a  per-  tion  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  us  the 

sonal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  government  of  fiiis  District,  and  in  passing  the 

happiness ;  I  think  that  is  all  true— but  if  this  suffrage  bill  for  this  District  we  did  what  we 

equality  is  to  extend  everywhere,  if  they  have  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Dis- 

a  right  to  govern,  if  they  have  a  right  to  be  trict.    I  never  believed  that  this  District  was 

equal  sociaUy,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  Provi-  created  and  the  control  of  it  given  tons  for  the 

dence  rules  the  world  and  if  Providence  is  over  purpose  of  making  it  an  instrument  on  which 

all,  as  He  unquestionably  is,  how  the  honorable  to  try  experimental  legislation.     In  the  State 

Senator  explains  the  condition  of  Africa  to-day.  where  I  live  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 

How  can  that  be  done?    His  ancestors  and  my  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ar- 

ancestors,  thousands  of  years  ago,  perhaps,  be-  dent  spirits  is  Just  as  important  as  the  giving  of 

fore  development  had  progressed  as  it  has  to  suffrage  to  the  blacks  in  that  State.    Suppose 

end  in  such  specimens  as  we  are  of  the  stock —  that  we  here,  in  legislating  for  this  District, 

irora  all  we  can  learn  I  am  apprehensive  perhaps  should  deem  it  to  be  important  to  prohibit  the 

that  they  were  not  in  a  much  better  condition  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  District,  would  that 

than  the  negroes  of  Africa.    We  cannot  tell  ex-  become  a  rule  by  which  we  should  be  open  to 

aetly  that  uiey  were.    Their  history  is  lost  in  act  when  legislating  for  all  the  Territories  and 

the  mists  of  remote  antiquity;  but  if  they  did  for  the  admission  of  new  States?     I  cannot 

work  themselves  on,  if  they  did  work  them-  look  upon  it  so.    One-third  of  the  population 

%Ive4  up  and  produced  such  a  result  as  we  see  of  this  District  consists  of  colored  people,  many 

in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  we  see  in  of  them  wealthy,  paying  taxes ;  they  were  lia- 
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ble  to  bo  oppressed  and  injured  in  their  prop-        It  was  agreed  to— yeas  20,  nays  18. 

erty,  perhaps  in  their  lives,  by  the  white  peo-        The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  folloTring 

pie  of  this  District,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  vote  : 

best  to  give  them  the  suflrage.    I  voted  for  it       Ykas— MessrB.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,   Con- 

cordially  and  cheerfully ;  but  I  shall  not  be  at  dcbb,  Cragin,   Creswell,  Edmunds,  Fogg,  Fowler, 

all  embarrassed  by  that  vote  in  any  future  ac-  Henderaon,  Howard,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morrill,  Po- 

tion  I  mav  take  in  regard  to  any  other  locality  V'.°n'' ^Sl^N^^t  ^'^llTaAd  ll^^J^"' 

Where  a  different  State  of  affairs  obtains.  Nats— Messrs.  Buckalcw,   Cowan,  Dixon,    Doo- 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  we  must  reject  Ne-  little,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,-  Johnson. 

braska  because  the  constitution  she  presents  to  Morgan,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Patterson,  Riddle,   and 

lis  is  not  republican  in  form.    I  confess  I  cannot  Saulsbury— 15.  r.    •     «         ^        t- 

a^  nnA^r^ai-JwyA  i4-      Tf  of^tVy^o  .v.^  ^^nf-  i^ -^i^^  r.P        Abs»nt — Mcssrs.  Browu,  Davis,  Fessenden,   Fre- 

80  nnderstand  it.     It  stnkes  me  that,  m  view  of  Hnghuysen,  Guthrie,  Harris.  McDongall,  Nye,  Pom- 

our  past  histofy,  tliat  statement  is  absurd.     I  eroy,  Sprag«e,  Trumbull,  Wilson,  and  Tates—1«. 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  has  been        j^  the  House,  on  January  16th,  the  bUI  was 

no  new  State  admitted  into  this  Union  since  its  considered,  when  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Maasaclm- 

formation,  except  Vermont,  and  perhaps  Maine,  getts,  offered  the  foUowing  amendment : 

in  wnose  constitution  this  particular  exclusion       o*--w..     4  4i.  ^u-  ^      *•     •   *u  ^  n  -j 

^fi  ^^^^.^Ji a.        x«        I  J.  \         •  strike  out  the  third  sccttonin  the  follow!  njr  words: 

of  colored  men  from  votmg  has  not  been  in-        And  be  U  fuHher  macted.  That  this  act  s^aU  take 

sertea.   I  think  the  constitution  of  &yQTy  one  of  eflfcct  with  the  fundamental  and  perpetual  condition 

the  new  States,  except  Vermont,  and  perhaps  that  within  said  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  co 

Maine,  has  contained  this  identical  provision,  abridgment  or  denial  of  the  exercise  of  the  electire 

Twenty  of  the  twenty-six  States  now  compos-  ^JJ^^^nf  *?..!  "if/nnw  /25^^^**?  ^^i„§fl!^"'„^! 

i.\*TT»y         xi  •  •  T^*:!  reason  of  race    or  color  (excepting    Indians    not 

mg  this  Union  have  the  same  provision.     Did  taxed).    And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
not   the   men   who   preceded    us    understand        And  he  U  fuHher  enacted,  Tliat  this  act  ahaU  take 

whether  a  constitution  was  republican  in  form  effect  with  t^e  fundamental  and  perpetual  condition 

or  not  ?    Why  did  they  admit  Ohio,  or  Indiana,  that  within  said  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  bo 


upon 

elude  Nebraska  because  we  are  required  to  Legislature  of  said  State,  bj  a  solemn  public  ac^ 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  fonn  of  5^*"  ^f^}"^  *^f-  "»ent  of  said  SUte  to  the  saidfon- 
%/MrA,.n»,/^«4-  ur^  u«„rv  4.u^  ^.„^»  4.^  ;i^  *!.«♦  damental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Press- 
government  We  have  the  power  to  do  that  ^ent  of  the  United  States  an  authentic  copy  of  said 
tnmg,  and  it  the  States  I  have  named  are  not  act,  upon  receipt  whereof  the  President,  bv  procU- 
republican  in  form,  why  do  we  not  go  to  work  mation,  shall  forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon 
and  guarantee  republican  governments  to  States  ^^^^  fnndamental  condition  shall  be  held  as  a  part 
that  alreadyhaveprovisionsof  thisW^^^  of the^^^^^^^^  and ther^pon,^^^^^ 

constitutions  ?       I   should   be  glad   to  know,  g^ess,  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union 

Why  IS  not   a  provision  brought  m   here   to  shall  be  considered  as  complete.    Said  State  Legis- 

guarantee  to  Indiana  a  republican  form  of  gov-  laturc  shall  be  convened  by  the  territorial  govem- 

ernment  if  she  has  not  one  to-day  ?     Why  is  it  ""^"^  ^^***^o  ^^"^^J  ^^y\  *"er  the  passage  of  this 

not  done  ?     Why  do  not  you  require  us  in  Iowa  ^^  *°  *^*  "P^°  *^«  condition  submitted  herein." 
to  make  our  constitution  republican  in  form  ?        Mr.   Boutwell  said :  "  "We  are    engaged  in 

You  have  power  to  guarantee  to  us  arepubhcan  the  great  work  of  reconstructing  this  Govem- 

form  of  government.    You  say  we  have  not  a  ment,  and  I  suppose  if  we  are  committed  to 

republican  form  of  government;  why  do  not  any  thing  it  is  this:  that  in  the  ten  States  not 

you  give  us  one ?    Why  not?    I  do  not  know."  now  represented  there  shall  hereafter  be  no 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  amendment  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color.     Our 

of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  it  was  rejected  as  friends  in  Tennessee  are  engaged  in  a  life  and 

follows:  death  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  the 

Ykas— Messrs.     Cowan,    Edmunds,    Fessenden,  principle  that  a  man  as  a  man  has  a  right  to 

Grimes,  Howe,  Morgan,  Poland,  and  Sumner — 8.  participate  in  the  Government.     In  the  State  of 

Nats— Messrs.    Anthony,    Buckalew,    Chandler,  fowa   the   contest  is   now   going   on    for   the 

driSkTSo^Sriohn'^^^^^^^^  ^l^A^^.  ^^'^^^f  ?^?f  constitution,  by  which  they 

Norton.  Patterson,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Ross,  Stewart,  purpose  to  strike  from  the  text  a  provision  civ- 

Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Williams— 24.  responding  exactly  to  that  which  is   incorpo- 

Absent— Messrs.    Brown,    Cattell,  Davis,  Fogg,  rated  in  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  State  of 

Foster,  Frelinghuvsen,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Henaersou,  Nebraska. 

m»:sf^^t TjSmb^u?!.^^"^^^^^^^^  ,  ''Under  these  circumstances,  and  after  ^reat 

deliberation,  I  am  resolved  as  one  member  not 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  moved  to  add  the  to  give  my  support  to  any  proposition  which 

following  as  an  additioual  section  of  the  bill.  ghall  contravene  the  great  purpose  we  have  in 

And  he  it  further  enacttdy  That  this  act  shall  take  view,  wliich  the  country  seeks  as  the  consum- 

effect  with  the  fundamental  and  perpetual  condition  mation  of  the   great  war   through   which  wi> 

that  withm  said  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  ,^  passed— the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
ttbndgment  or  denial  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective       „       ^/t*^^^     i/"^  j^vvfeu^v-  v        ^^  fc"»^^ 

franchise  or  of  any  other  ri^ht  to  any  person  by  rca-  »'!  '"®^  ^0  participate  in  the  government  Ot  tba 

son  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed.  country." 
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Mr.  Hale,  of  New  York,  followed,  saying :  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  that  \a  the  onlj 

'^It  seems  to  me  preposterous  t6  claim  that  a  objection  to  it. 

State  of  this  Union,  which  limits  or  restricts  ^*  Now,  if  the  State  government  of  Nebraska 

the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  manner  and  to  the  is  for  this  reason  not  republican  in  form,  I  ask 

extent  which  the  almost  nniyersol   and  nn-  how  many  State  governments  in  this  Union  are 

broken  practice  of  the  States  and  of  the  Fed-  republican  in  form  ?    I  live  in  a  State  having 

eral  Government  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con-  exactly  the  same  constitution  in  that  respect ; 

stitation  has  sanctioned,  has  not  a  republican  and  New  York  has  the  same  form  virtually, 

form  of  government  within  the  meaning  of  the  there  being  only  qualified  negro  suffrage  in 

Constitution.  New  York.    And  I  venture  to  assert  that  there 

"Let  me  put  the  question  back  to  the  distin-  are  not  over  one  or  two  States  in  the  Union 

guished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.    Is  that  that  have  governments  republican  in  form  if  the 

a  republican  form  of  government,  according  to  form  of  government  presented  to  us  by  the  peo- 

his  theory,  in  which  one  hundred  male  citizens  pie  of  Nebraska  is  not  republican  in  form, 

of  full  age  may  vote  and  one  hundred  female  "  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  idle  for  us  now  to  assert 

citizens  of  equal  intelligence  and  equal  qualifi-  that  the  form  of  government  presented  by  Ne- 

cations  in  every  other  respect  cannot  vote  ?  braska  is  not  republican  in  form,  for  that  osser- 

^Vo  have  always  recognized  the  doctrine  that  tion  cannot  be  sustained.    The  whole  history 

the  right  of  suffrage  might  be  limited.    AVe  of  our  nation  gives  the  lie,  so  to  speak,  to  the 

recognize  it  to-day.    I  trust  we  shall  never  fail  assertion  that  the  Nebraska  State  government 

to  do  so,  and  also  to  recognize  the  doctrine  that  is  not  republican  in  form.    Yet  we  are  asked 

under  our    Constitution  this  whole  question  to  refuse  the  admission  of  this  State,  because 

ought  to  remain  where  the  Constitution  puts  it,  it  has  not  conformed  to  the  modern  idea  that 

in  the  control  of  the  States  themselves  and  not  we  have  adopted,  that  suffrage  should  be  ex- 

of  the  Federal  Government"  tended  to  the  black  race.    When'  the  question 

Mr.  Le  Blond,  of  Ohio,  said  :  **  It  has  never  comes  to  me  in  the  State  of  Oliio  whether  I 

been  claimed  until  within  the  last  four  years  that  will  vote  to  reform  her  constitution  or  not,  I 

Congress  has  any  power  over  the  elective  fran-  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  should  not  vote 

chise  in  the  States,  but  on  the  contrary  that  for  its  reformation,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 

that  power  was  conferred  upon  the  States  by  understood  as  standing  behind  any  gentleman 

the  provbions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  reference  to  the  question  of  universal  rights 

they  alone  can  exercise  it.    Now,  sir,  if  it  be  and  privileges ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  whole 

true  that  we  can  prevent  this  State  from  com-  history  of  our  government  shows  that  we  have 

iug  into  the  Union  by  fixing  conditions  prece-  recognized  such  governments  as  this  of  Ne- 

dent  to  its  admission,  and  that  upon  the  ground  braska  as  republican  in  form,  and  have  admitted 

that  it  is  not  republican  in  form,  then  1  say  that  the  States  having  them  into  the  Union.    And 

this  Congress  has  power  to  say  to  the  State  of  how  can  we  stand  baclc  now  and  deny  to  this 

Ohio,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  young  State  the  right  to  come  in  as  a  member 

part,  that  because  she  permits  none  but  white  of  the  Union  upon  the  same  terms?    How  can 

male  citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  we  impose  upon  her  conditions  which  have 

to  vote  she  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  Union  as  never  been  imposed  upon  the  other  States  now 

not  having  a  republican  form  of  government,  in  the  Union  ?    Upon  what  principle  can  we 

Yet  that  is  the  doctrine  that  is  enunciated  here  say  to  the  people  who  live  in  Nebraska,  *^  You 

—that  those  States  which  do  not  coufer  upon  shall  not  come  into  this  Union  as  a  State  unless 

their  dtizens  suffrage  without  respect  to  race  you  come  upon  oouditions  other  than  those 

or  color  are  not  republican  in  form,  and  there-  which  have  been  recognized  as  fit  to  constitute 

fore  not  entitled  to  representation  here.     I  re-  a  State  a  partner  in  the  great  Government  of 

peat,  if  you  carry  out  this  doctrine  in  the  ad-  the  United  States  ever  since  that  Government 

mission  of  Nebra<)ka,  you  can  do  it  with  reference  was  formed  ? 

to  the  States  that  are  in  the  Union  to-day."  **  Sir,  let  us  see  to  it  that  no  vain  theory  or 

Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  said:  ^^I  tiiink  speculative  opinions  lead  us  into  legislation 

that  we  ought,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  which  will  cause  ns  to  stand  before  the  world 

the  people  we  represent,  and  to  what  we  must  in  a  position  where  we  cannot  defend  our- 

regard  as  their  deliberate  judgment,  to  send  this  selves." 

question  back  to  the  people  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  York,  said:  "If  the  gen- 
see  whether  they  are  willing  to  give  us  and  the  tleman^s  doctrine  is  correct— that  a  State  which 
country  a  guarantee  either  in  the  form  of  a  pop-  does  not  grant  impartial  suf&age  to  all  men  has 
ular  vote,  a  conventional  ordinance,  or  even  an  not  a  republican  form  of  government — ^is  it  not 
act  of  their  Legislature,  that  in  the  future  they  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  change  the  oonsti- 
will  adhere  in  good  faith  to  this  great  principle  tutions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  Buffrage."  make  them  republican  in  form  ? " 

Mr.  Delano,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  understand  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  Mr. 

that  the  objection  to  the  government  of  Ne-  Speaker,  that  is  entirely  aside  from  the  present 

braska  as  being  anti-republican  is  that  it  does  question.    There  is  no  existing  exigency  csJling 

not  extend  the  right  of  suffiroge  to  the  negro  upon  Congress  to  interfere  in  reference  to  the 

race.    I  know  of  no  other  objection  to  it,  and  I  institutions  of  the  old  States  that  have  organ- 
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ized  governments.    What  the  power  of  Con-  peace  and  secnrity  had  come,  and  the  several 

gress  is  with  reference  to  that  matter  is  a  differ-  sovereignties  attempted  to  ^form  a  more  per- 

ent  question  from  that  we  are  now  called  npon  to  feet  Union,'  they  fonnd  themselves  ohstmcted 

consider.    Mj  own  opinion  is  that  when,  hj  an  hj  a  pemicioos  and  unyielding  institution  in 

arbitrary  rule,  a  State  deprives  a  particular  direct  hostility  to  their  avowed  principlefl;^  and 

class  of  men  and  their  posterity  for  all  time  of  they  were  obliged  to  trust  to  time  to  eradicate 

participation  in  the  government  under  which  it.    They  left  the  foundation  firm,  beautiiu]  and 

thoy  live,  just  to  that  extent  the  government  imperishable,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  this 

fails  to  be  republican  in  form.     Whether  the  propitious  period  to  complete  the  superstmct- 

exclusion  of  any  small  number  of  persons  from  ure.    What  a  glorious  sight  it  were  to  look  in 

participation  in  the  government  of  any  State  upon  this  hall  and  see  those  great  men  revived, 

fai-nishes  occasion,  under  the  Constitution,  for  rejuvenated-— occupying  their  seats  and  finish- 

the  intervention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  ing  their  imperfect  work,  proclaiming  universal 

States  is  a  very  grave  question,  and  one  which  liberty  and  equality  to  the  human  race  I     Bat 

we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  consider.    But  that  may  not  be.    They  have  left  this  scene  of 

whether  we  shall  admit  into  the  Union  a  State  action,  as  we  soon  shall,  never  to  return.  Thej 

formed  out  of  a  Territory,  over  which  we  have  enjoined  upon  their  posterity  to  complete  their 

exclusive  and  continuing  jurisdiction,  is  a  dif-  labor.    Are  we  that  posterity  or  are  we  bas- 

ferent  question;  because,  under  the  Constitu-  tai^ds?    Are  we  the  legitimate  descendants  of 

tion,  we  can  hold  the  Territory  as  a  Territory  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  or  did  some  mnto- 

until  its  people  frame  a  government  which  we  tored  horde  of  the  dark  ages  break  in  and  cor- 

are  willing  to  accept  as  republican  in  form."  rupt  the  progeny  ?    If  we  faU  to  complete  this 

Mr.   Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:    ^^Mr.  superstructure  in  harmony  with  the  foundation. 

Speaker,  several  gentlemen  have  asked  exult-  we  must  be  dwarfs  in  intellect  or  in  moral  eonr- 

iugly  if  anybody  denies  that  this  is  a  republic,  age. 

and  that  the  States  are  republics.   Sir,  any  thing        *^  Gentlemen  loudly  ask  is  not  this  a  repnb- 

is  a  republic  which  you  choose  to  call  a  re-  lie?    I  measure  it  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

public.    Home  was  a  republic  under  her  worst  pendence,  as  I  did  twenty  years  ago  in  this 

consuls  and  emperors.   They  called  it  so.   There  hall  when  I  denounced  it  as  a  despotism.    Call 

have  been  republics  everywhere  in  the  midfet  you  that  a  free  republic  where  there  are  twenty 

of  despotism.    You  may  call  what  you  choose  a  rollHon  rulers  and  four  million  slaves — human 

republic.    What  I  am  to  speak  to  now  is  the  beings  without  one  human  right  ? 
Hep^iblic  intended  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde-        ^^  South  Carolina  has  two  hundred  thousand 

pendence,  and  I  deny  that  this  Government  has  whites  and  four  hundred  Ijiousand  men  of  color. 

ever  been  such  a  republic;  I  deny  that  the  Both  are  men;  both  hare  immortal  souls.  The 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  reference  was  two  hundred  thousand  absolutely  rule  the  four 

made,  is  a  republic ;  and  that  is  an  answer  to  hundred  thousand.    They  have  no  voice  in  any 

the  gentleman;  I  wish  this  Congress  would  thing  connected  with  the  government  which 

take  it  in  hand  and  make  it  a  republic.  rules  them.    Is  this  a  government  deriving  its 

"  Now,  what  was  the  Republic  contemplated  force  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ?  Shame 

by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?     ^  All  upon  American  statesmen,  who  in  this  day  of 

men  are  created  free  and  equal '  and  *  all  right-  their  power  hold  such  vile  doctrine  I     Do  not 

ful  government  is  founded  on  the  consent  of  delay,  give  us  now  the  Republic  of  the  Decla- 

the  governed.^    Nothing  short  of  that  is  the  ration  of  Independence,  and  let  the  world  be- 

Republic  intended  by  the  declaration.    But  we  hold  and  admire.    I  would  like  to  add  a  few 

are  now  attempting  to  build  a  perfect  republic,  things  more,  but  am  not  well  enough." 
We  are  now  attempting  to  finish  a  structure        Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said  :  ^^  I  am 

whose  foundations  were  laid  nearly  a  century  inclined  to  vote  for  that  amendment  for  this  sim- 

ago.    That  structure  is  the  temple  of  liberty,  pie  reason,  that  it  makes  clear  and  explicit  the 

where  all  nations  may  worship.    Men  who,  ii  parpose  which  the  third  section  of  the  bill  leaves 

ever  there  were  demi-gods,  deserved  that  name,  very  vague  and  uncertain, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  of  political        ^^  The  third  section  professes  to  make  provis- 

action — ^the  Adamses,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  ion  for  extending  all  civil  and  political  rights 

their  compeers — and  created  an  epoch  in  the  to  all  races  and  conditions  of  men  in  Nebraska 

science  of  government.    Rejecting  the  old  doc-  as  the  fundamental  and  imperative  condition  • 

trine  of  hereditary  succession  and  the  divine  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  into 

right  of  kings,  they  boldly  proclaimed    the  the  Union.    But  gentlemen  on  this  floor  do  not 

equality  of  the  human  race,  and  asserted  that  agree  whether  the  section  accomplishes  that 

the  right  of  all  government  was  founded  on  the  object  or  not ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

consent  of  the  governed.    Upon  this  declara-  Bingham)  says  he  will  vote  for  this  bill,  because 

tion  alone  stood  the  American  Revolution.   The  he  regards  that  third  section  as  utterly  null  and 

people  then  had  no  actual  grievance  which  void ;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Farns- 

would  justify  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  hu-  worth)  says  he  will  vote  for  the  bill,  becanse  he 

man  blood.  regards  that  third  section  as  fuU  and  effective ; 

"  But  they  fought  and  bled  for  this  sublime  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Allison) 

idea.    In  this  sign  they  conquered.    But  when  says  he  shall  feel  constrained  to  vote  against 
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the  biU,  becanse  tbat  third  section  as  it  stands  Beniamin,  Bergen,  Bingham,  Boyer,  Bromwell,  Buck- 

can  have  no  binding  effect  whatever.  i?°4  Bundy,  Campbell,  Chanter,  Reader  W.  Clark, 

-Ifoy  whenlyote  I  would  like  to  know  te^,:>r.S.S"*«&  StrGPoSsrSl 

tor  what  1  am  voting.     The  amendment  offered  ner,  Goodyear,  Hale,  Aaron  Harding,  Abner  C.  Hard- 

by  the  gentleman  from    Massachnsetts  (Mr.  ing,  Hawkins,  Henderson,  HiU,  Hise,  Hosan,  Chester 

Bontwell)  is  dear,  distinct,  precise,  and  effect-  ^-  Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  James  R.  Hnbbell, 

Wq.    It  provides  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  .  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Kerr  Latham,  George 

«.K^«  -«!i  r^-ii^  «,k^«    ^v.^  T^«:ai«t.«—.  ^4?  "Kr«_  ^'  Lawrence,  Le  Blond,  Leftwich,  Marshall,  McKee, 

whiffl,  and  only  when^  the  Legislature  of  Ne-  filler,  Niblaik,  Nichol^n,  Planti,  Badford  Samuel 

braska  shall  have  falfiU^  the  conditions  im-  j.  RandalL  WiUiam   H.  Randall,  Bitter,    Rogers, 

posed  upon  the  State  by  the  amendment ;  then  Sbanklin,  Shellabareer,  Sitgreaves,  Stilwell,  Stokes, 

by  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  without  Strouse,  Taber,  NaCbanielG.  Taylor,  Nelson  Taylor, 

acy  farther  action  by  Congress,  Nebraska  is  to  ^S  H^f  D^'w^kh"?^^^^^ 

be  admitted  as  a  State  mto  this  Umon.  Not   vonNo-iMessrs.    Amell,   Barker,    Beaman, 

"And  I  will  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  am  Bidwell,  Blow,  Sidney  Clarke,  Conkling^  Darling, 

moreover  in  favor  of  the  main  provision  under  Dumont,  Eggleston,  Harris,  Hayes,  Hotchkiss^  Asafael 

debate  here,  the  extension,  whenever  it  can  be  ^'  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Jones,  Kasspn,  Laflin,  Wil- 

done  br  competent  authority,  of  equal  rights  to  ^^,^^iZ!;,^rv^'^^'^^X'  fe'  ^^,!;: 

all  races  and  conditions  of  men.    I  do  not  be-  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Winfleld,  Woodbridge, 

lieve  there  is  any  shadow  of  reason  why  the  and  Wright— S4. 

joyable  under  a  republican  government  should  J^^liTASry,  j'^^^iAVliy^^J^'^:^!^ 

be  extended  to  one  class  of  men  and  denied  to  Baxter,    Benjamin,   Blaine,    BoutWelL   Brindagee, 

another  because  of  a  difference  in  their  color,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Cobb, 

their  condition,  or  their  race.     The  only  pre-  Cook,  Cullom,  Culver,  Dawes,  Delano,  Deming,  Dix- 

tence  of  a  reason  that  ever  existed  for  any  such  o°»  J^^^^  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eliot,  Farns- 

Ai.I^^ir^^*;^^   ^^^^  r»«*  rv4^  I.1.A  ;»«<■: fr.4^^T«  ^p  worth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Gnnnell,  Qfiawold, 

discnmmafaon  grew  out  of  the  institution  of  Hart,  Henderson,  HigVy,  Hill,  Holmes,  rfooper,  Del 

slavery,  out  of  the  fact  that  one  race  as  a  race  mas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell, 

was  held  in  abject  submission,  and  was  not  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley,  Ketcham,  Eoontz, 

civilly,  personally,  socially,  or  in  any  other  way  George  V.  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Mars- 

the  equal  of  the  race  that  ruled  the  land.    But  i?°JL ^^^JJi^^^iJ^Ji^^ ^h""  m'!!Sii**v '*'^^®' i    i^'' 

„..!   *i                   •i.ji.v^ii.uj          r      ^  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Moms,  Moulton, 

with  slavery  perished  the  last  shadow  of  rea-  Jewell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pitterson,  Perham; 

son  for  any  such  discnmmation."  Plants,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rol- 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  I  will  vote  for  lins.  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shell abarger,  Spald- 

this  amendment,  and  if  it  should  be  adopted  by  ing,  Stevens,  Stokes  Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  John 


firmly  resolved  never  to  vote  for  the  admission  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom— 108. 
of  any  State  into  this  Union  which  embodies  ^  NAYs-Messrs.  Ancona,  Baker,  Bergen,  Binriiam, 
within^ts  constitution  the  objectionable  propo-  &„%^eret  "dTuC  eK^^  = 
Hton  to  be  found  m  the  one  presented  by  the  brenner,  Goodyear,  Hale,  Aaron  Hardin^,  Abner  C. 
people  of  l^ebraska.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  Harding,  Hawkins,  Hise,  Hojgan,  ChesterD.Hubbard, 
03  to  recognize  that  distinction  of  rights  be-  Edwin  1^.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Johnson, 
cause  of  the  question  of  the  color  of  the  skin  or  ^elso,  Kerr  KuykendaU,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Left- 
^c  ^-.-^•u  A  1  T  1.^  ^  -•  •*  „  -  wich,  Marshall,  McKee,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Rad- 
of  race  or  of  birth.  And  I  hope,  sir  it  may  ^^d,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  Ray- 
never  receive  any  recognition  at  the  hands  of  mond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross.  Shanklin,  Sitgreaves, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.''  Stilwell,  Strouse,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  foDow-  Taylor,Thomton,  Andrew  H.Ward,  and  Whaley— 55. 

:-„  _^*.^ .  Not   voting — Messrs.     Amell,   Barker,  Beaman, 

^^^^^^^-  Bidwell,  Blow,  Sidney  Clarke,  Conkling,   Dariing, 

Tbas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Dumont,  Eggleston.  Harris,  Hayes,  Hotchkiss,  Asa- 
James  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Blaine,  hel  W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Jones.  Kasson,  Laflin, 


wold,  Hart,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Demas  Hubbard,  W right— 88. 

John  H.  Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley,  ^  _  ,      ,     -, .,,      .  , 

Kelso,  Ketcham,  Koontz,  Knykendall,  Loan,  Long-        In  the  Senate,  on  January  16th,  the  l^ill  with 

Tear,  Lynch,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McClurg,  McTndoe,  the  amendment  by  the  House  was  considered. 
McRuer,  Mercur,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moul-        j^^^  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  "Either  Oon- 

ton,  >ewelL  O'Neill,  Orth,  Fame,  Patterson,  Perham,  ,^^„^  v«„  +!»«  «™«*  Sn  e/iff;*t/»n^  fKio  Ta**;^/^..^ 

Pike,  Price,  BaymoLd,  Alexand4r  H.  Rice,  John  h!  Ff  ^  l^}^^  P^^^^  ^  f  ?^*^,??    *t?  ^^'"JP^^ 

IWce,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Spalding,  mto  a  State  to  declare  what  shall  be  the  practical 

Sterens,  Thayer,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  exercise  of  equal  rights  there,  or  else  it  must  be 

Bart  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  left  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  their  origin- 

ll^T"^  ^i^^^S^,®"  '^Q^^u^'^'in^w^f'AJ^wt  al  capacity  as  a  people  in  the  act  of  forming 

'forth,  James  F,  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wil-  .,    .  '^  ««;»i_i4^«  *^  a^^^ia^     ti^««^  ;<,  «^  r»;;i^ii^ 

Hams,  and  Windom— 87.  their  constitution  to  decide.    Inere  is  no  miaole 

>'ATft-Mes8r8.  Ancona,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  Baker,  ground.      We  nught  just  as  well,  it  appears  to 
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me,  leave  it  to  the  common  coancil  of  the  city  On  January  30th,  the  President  retnmed  the 

of  Washington  to  decide  how  that  shall  he  in  hill  to  the  Senate  with  his  ohjections.     (See 

the  Territory  of  Nehraska  as  to  the  Legislature,  Public  DoouMEirrs.)    It  was  ordered    to  be 

I  mean  just  as  well  upon  legal  grounds ;  and  printed.    On  February  8th,  it  was  taken  up 

therefore  it  is  that,  without  going  into  a  fresh  for  consideration^  and  passed,  notwitli standing 

debate  on  the  subject,  but  merely  stating  my  the  objections  of  the  President,  by  the  follow- 
reason  for  my  position,  I  hope  the  Senate  will .  ing  vote : 

not  concur  in  the  amendment."  Yeas— Messre.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Cnan, 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:    ^^I  agree  Creswell,  Fogg,  Fowler, J'relinghny sen, Grimes,  Har> 

with  my  friend  from  Vennont,  that  one  of  two  "s,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane, 

propositions  must  be  true ;  and  if  either  is  true  ?°"^"'  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Bamscv,  Rosa.  Sherman, 

fi  1  *^            1         .          T,..Axi.j     i   1    .  Sprague,  Stewart  Snmner,  Tnimhnll,  van  Winkle, 

this  amendment  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  m  yfad?,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 30. 

the  form  m  which  it  la.     Either  Congress  has  Nats— Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Boolittle,  Foster, 

the  authority  to  impose  of  itself,  without  the  Hendricks,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson,  and  Saals- 

consent  of  the  people  of  Nebraska,  such  a  con-  bury— 9.                ^  ^.  „   ^            ^           »^. 

dition  as  »  no.  in  the  biU,  ar.d  which  does  not  ^i^^¥^^i^.'!^^t:!Z^Z^T^^. 

differ  at  all   from  the  one  contained  m  the  Nesmith,  Nye,  and  Riddle— 12. 

amendment  proposed  by  my  friend  from  Ver-  \    ^^  .            n.u  xv    i -n                    -■»      y 

mont,  or  the  power  is  in  the  people  of  the  9^  February  9th,  the  bill  wm  reconsidered, 

State.    The  amendment  made  by  the  House  ^^^  Passed  in  the  House  by  the  following  vote: 

leaves  it  to  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  to  de-  Teas— Messrs.  Allison,  Anderson,  James  M.  Ash- 

cide  whether  the  constitution  which  the  people  iff*  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  BidweU^Uinc, 

of  the  state  h«ve  adopted  shall  he  cha^ed'in  EuckU„Tar^w"».  iS^rci«^^o^ 

a  very  important  particular.    If  that  is  a  proper  Cook,   CuUom,  DarUna,  Dawes,  Delano,   Deming, 

mode  of  legislation.  Congress  can  change  the  Dixon,  Dodee,  Donnelly,  Drisgs,  Dnmont,  EokleV. 

constitution  of  the  State  in  any  other  particular  EMleSton,  Eliot,  FarnsworthjFarauhar,  Ferry,  Gar- 

without   consulting   the   people   of  Nebraska.  ^^^*  Gnnnell,  Oriswold,  Abner  C.  Harding  Hart, 

•ci       .1    X                 .v       ^            u-  V  •     XT-  Hayes,  Henderson,  Hiffby,  Hill,  Holmes,   Hooper. 

For  that  reason   therefore,  which  is  the  same  Hotchkiss,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell, 

as  that  suggested  by  my  fnend  from  Vermont,  Hulburd,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  KeUer, 

I  shall  be  unable  to  vote  for  a  concurrence  with  Kelso,  Eetcharo,  Eoontz,  Laflin,  George  v.  Law- 

the  amendment  of  the  House."  rence^  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Marston, 

Mr.  Hondrick.s  of  Indiana,  aaid :  "  Tho  Oon-  trr:\^^:'^^'&^t^i,^fulX 

stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  Moulton,  Myers,  Newell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Par- 

citizens  of  each  State  shall  have  all  the  rights,  terson,  Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Price,  M'il- 

privileges,   and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  ham  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice, 

several  States.     I  believe  that  is  the  language  ??"»°8»^  lawyer,  Schenck    Scofield,  Shellabargcr. 

1         vr^        T       ^     *.u      a       x        /»  Sloan,  Spaldine:,   Starr,   Stevens,   Stokes,   Tharer, 

very  nearly.     Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  y^^^^^^  ^homa!,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  AerBam, 

Maine  whether  the  pronsion  of  the  constitution  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Hamitton 

of  Missouri  prohibiting  persons  of  color  from  Ward.  Warner,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B. 

coining  into  that  State,  who  might  be  citizens  Washburn,  Welker,  Wentworth,  WhaJey,  William*, 

of  other  States,  in  his  judgment,  was  in  conflict  iT^fJ;  ^'^'^Af  q^Zio^    °"'  Wmdom, 

.,,,,.         ^   .  .       •*  i.  ^4.1       A       *'i.  X*          J*  Woodbndge,  and  the  Speaker — 120. 

With    this    provision   of   the   Constitution   of  NAYS-Meisrs.  Campbell,  Chanler,  Davis,  Daw- 

the  United    States?     If  in   conflict,  was  not  son,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Glossbrenner,  Good- 

that    provision    of   the    constitution    of   Mis-  year,  Aaron  Harding,  Harris,  Hawkins,  Hise,  Edvin 

souri  void?    And    in    that  view  was  it  not  ?•  ^^^^|"i ^^°?Pi^t?'  ^"?,* «' n®!7'  ^^.^^,?J?,«***^ 

«v.^.«rv.    f^m  n^*«»»/%r.«  A<.rvx«»<,r.i«  */x  ^.'o^i^t^. Lc  Bloud,  Lcftwicb,  Marshall,  McCulIouffb- Aiolack, 

proper  for  Congress  expressly  to  disclaim  an  Nicholson  Nocll,  Radford,  simuel  J.  Rinaati,  Ravi 
approval  of  that  proposition,  it  being  deemed  mond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Shanklin,  Sit- 
by  Congress  unconstitutional  ?  Is  that  case  at  CTeares,  Stilwell,  Strouse,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Tar- 
all  analogous  to  the  one  before  us,  which  is  the  lor,  Nelson  Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Andrew  fi. 

case  of  a  State  regulating  the  right  Of  sufirage,  ^*«1»  ^^^  Winfield-43.  .... 

xi-       •  ui.  A     J        !•  I    •           1     •     1       •         A.  Not  voTiNG—Messrs.   Alley,  Ames,   Ancona,  Ar- 

the  right  to  do  which  is  exclusively  given  to  „^„   jy^^^^  r,  j^^^       jj^^er;  Baldvkn,  Benjimin, 

the  State  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Bergen,  Bingham,  BoVer,  Bundy,  ConkUng.  Cooper, 

States?  "  Culver,  Defrees,  Hale',  Hogan,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard, 

The  amendment  of  the  House  was  concurred  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  Jones,  La- 

in  by  the  following  vote:  '^'^^l^fS^^kA.'"  "'"""^  ^'''"  "^ 
Ybas— Messrs.  Anthonjr,  Cattell,  Chandler,   Con- 

a°e*n?G;-r;He"cre™SS:  KrK^kwrodta^o;  J?  the  Senate  on  January  9th  Mr  Wade,  of 

Morgan,  Morrill,  Poland,  Ramsey,  Sherman.  Sprague,  Ohio,  moved  to  take  up  tho  bill  for  the  admis- 

Stewart,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  wil-  sion  of  Colorado.     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Uams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 28.  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  moved  the  follow- 

tl.^E?^*X'Vte?&^He\"^d^k"^^^^^  ing  amendraent  a3  an  additional  section  of  the 

Nesmith,  Norton,  Patterson,  Kiddle,  and  Saulsbury  ^^*^  • 

— 14.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  lake 

Absbnt — Messrs.  Brown,   Creswell,  Davis,   Guth-  effect  with  the  fundamental  and  pcruetual  condition 

rie,  Howe,  McDougall,  Nye,    Pomeroy,  Ross,  and  that  within  said  State  of  Coloraao  there  shall  be  no 

Trumbull — 10.  abridgment  or  denial  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
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franchwe  or  of  anj  other  ri^ht  to  any  jperson  by  rea-  Washbnm,  Welker,  Wentworth,  Williams,  James  P. 

800  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom— 84. 

The  jeas  «d  nay,  were  ordered ;  and,  being  BiXm^'SP,  aa'id!&y«4.rBS 

taken,  resulted— yeas  21,  nays  18,  as  follows :  er  W.  Clark    Cooper,  Daris,  Defrees,  Delano,  Eld- 

YEAS-Meaars.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con-  5^Pf»  i^J^r^T^^^^^^^                                     Goodyear, 

ness,  Cragin,  Creswell,  iTdmunds,  Fessenden  Fo^g,  §!h±5rTJ!f!  w7;  n.^^^wSL^l^ft  5*kk  °5* 

Foifier,  tfenderson,  Line,  Morrill,  Poland,  Rkmsey  ?h^®T  M,^Kin   Ta;n?-T^,^f^H^  ^''^^l^* 

Rosjj^hennan,  Stiwart,'  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  an^d  ^^^L^^^l^^^^^^^^ 

xXATS-Messra.  Buckalcw,  Coivan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  I'n^n^'^i??;*^*  RnSlli  J*""! f^^  !{"l%- '^'""if 'w-fr  **^' 

Foster.  Grimes,  Hendricks; Howard,  Howe.  Johnson  I?°'„?i5"^ T^fxl^^iS*  Samuel  J.  Randal,  W.Ilmm 

Morgan.  Nesmith,  Norton,'  Patterson,  Riddle,  Saulsl  &,£t  tlliSll*!!'  fl*'^P''n*  ^'  Shankhn,  Sheila- 

bui^Willcy,  and  Williami-18.       -  feiT/^.^/*?J^T?"\S*'^'^^"' ^^°^Si  ^^''^^^^^^ 

AMBin-^Messrs.   Brown.    Daris?  Frelinghujson,  J^?J??f  ^?:  J'^^^l   Francis  Thomas,    John   L. 

Guthrie,  Harris.  Kirkwood,  McDoigalL  Nye,  /omel  ^^t^^J^Z'^^^^A''^^  ^'  ^^^^'  ^^"''^  ^• 

roy,  Sprague,  Tnnnbull,  Wilson,  anf  Y^atei-U.  ^^^.^^^iJ^st^-lSfneU.    Delo.   R.   Ashley. 

So  the  ameDcIinont  was  agreed  to.  Barker,  Beaman,  Bidwell,  Blow,  Bromwell.  Chanl^, 

The  bill  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  fol-  Sidney  Clarke,  ConkUng,  Darling  Dawson,  Denison. 

1  „ . .^ .                ^          J  r              J  Dumont,    Eggleston,    Famsworth,    Hams,    Hayes, 

10\i  ing  vote .  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Humphrey, 

YBAS-Measrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con-  Jones;  Kasson,  Ketcham,  Laflin.  William  Lowrenco, 

ness,Cragin,Creswell,  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Henderson,  Joan,  Marston,  McCullough,  Myers,  Noell,  Phelps, 

Howard/kirkwood,  Lane,  Morrill,  Poland,  Ramsey,  S**™®'^^!,^^"'**®*^'  ?^^^i„  Spaldmg,  Starr,  Nelson 

Ross.    Sherman,  Stewart,    Sumner,    Van   Winkle,  J?y^r»  Tnmble.   Robert  T.  Tan  Horn,  Winfield, 

Wade,  WiUey,  and  Williams— 28.  Woodbndge,  and  Wnght-44. 

NATs-Messre.  Buckalew,  Doolittie.Foajeis  Grimes,  g^^  ^he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Hendncks.  Johnson,  Morgan,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Pat-  m.     ^  «*"^"^»"^"''  y"**  «ftA«^  w.            ^,  .   » 

tersoo,  and  Riddle— 11.  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  a  third 

Abskkt— Messrs.  Brown,  Cowan,  Daris,  Dixon,  Fes-  reading ;  and  it  was  accordingly  read  the  third 

senden,  Fogg,  FreUnghuysen,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Howe,  time. 

McDougall,    Nye.    Fomeroy,    Saulsbury,    Sprague,  The  question  was  taken  on  its  passage,  and 

Trumbull,  Wilson,  and  Yates-18.  j^  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as^Ws : 

In  the  House,  on  January  16tb,  the  bill  of  the  Ykas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames.  Anderson. 

Senate  was  considered.     Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Banks, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  third  section  and  insert  '  5*^**^»  Benjamin,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell, 

fhft  fAllnwiniy .  Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.   Clark,  Cobb,  Cook, 

ineiojiowmg.  CuUom,   Culyer,   Dawes,   Delano,   Deming,   Dixon| 


denial  of  the  elective  franchise  or  any  other  rights  to  Hubbard,  James   R.    Hubbell,  IngersoU,  Jenckes, 

any  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  In-  Julian,  Kelley,  Koontz,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Long* 

dians  not  taxed ;   and  upon  the  further  fundamental  year.  Marston,  Maryin,  McClurg^  Mclndoe,  McRuer, 

condition  that  the  Legislature  elected  under  said  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Moms,  Monlton,  Newell, 

State  constitution,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall  de-  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Plants,  Price,  Alexan- 

clare  the  assent  of  said  State  to  the  said  fundamental  der  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck, 

condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  Shellabarcer,    Spalding,    Stokes,    Thayer,    Francis 

United  States  an  authentic  copy  of  said  act,  upon  the  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridee,  Upson,  Van 

receipt  whereof  the  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  Aemam.  Burt  Van  Horn,  Warner,  Henry  D.  Wash - 

forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  said  runda-  bum,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker.  Wentworth. 

mental  condition  shall  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  or-  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  ana 

ganic  law  of  the  State ;  and  thereupon,  and  without  Windom — 90. 

any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  Nats— Messrs.  Ancona,  Baker,  Bergen,  Bingb<^in> 

admission  or  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  con-  Blaine,  Borer,  Buckland,   Campbell,  Cooper,  Daris, 

sidered  as  complete.    Said  State  Legislature  shall  be  Defrees,   Denison,    Eldridge,  Finck,   Glossbrenner, 

conyened  by  the  govemor-elect  of  said  State  within  Goodyear,  Hale,  Aaron  Harding,  Abncr  C.  Harding, 

sixtj  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  act  upon  Harl,  Hawkins.  Hise,  Hogan,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 

the  condition  submitted  herein.  Edwin  N.   Hubbell,  Humphrey,   Hunter,  Johnson, 

Kelso,  Kerr,  Kuykendall,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Left- 

The  question  was  taken  ;  and  it  was  decided  wich,  Lynch,  Marshall,  Maynard.  McKee,  Morrill,  Nib- 

in  the  affirmative,  as  follows :  ^^'  Nicholson,  Pike,  Radford  Samuel  J.  Randall, 

'  Raymond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shankhn,  Sitgreayes, 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Alley,   Allison,   Ames,  Anderson,  Stilwell,  Strouse,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor^  Nel- 

James  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Blaine,  son  Taylor,  Thornton.  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Hamilton 

Boutwell,  Brandagee.  Broomall.  Cobb,  Cook,  Cullom,  Ward,  Klihu  B.  Washbume,  and  Whaley — CO. 

Cttlyer.  Daves,  Deming,  Dixon,  Dodger  Donnelly,  Not  yoTiKO — ^Messrs.  AmelL  Barker,  teaman,  Bid« 

Driegs,  Eckle^,  Eliot,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Grinnell,  Gns-  well.  Blow,  Chanler,  Sidney  Clarke.  Conkling,  Dar- 

wololHart,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Demas  Hubbard,  ling,  Dawson,  Dumont,  Eggleston,  Famsworth,  Har- 

John  H.  Hubbard,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley,  ris,  Hayes,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd, 

Kelso,  Koontz,  Kuykendall,  Longyear.  Lynch,  Mar-  Jones,  Kasson,  Ketcham,  Laflin,  William  Lawrence, 

Tin,  Haynard,  McClurg,  Mclndoe.  McRuer,  Miercur,  Loan,  McCullough,  Myers,  Noell,  Patterson,  Phelps, 

Moorhead,  Morrill.  Morris,  Moulton.  Newell^  O'Neill,  Pomeroy,  William  H.  Randall,  Rousseau,  Scofieid, 

Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Ferham,  Pike,  Pnce,  Ray-  Sloan,  Starr,  Steyens,  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 

mond,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,   Rollins,  Winfield,  Woodbridge,  and  Wright— 41. 

Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Steyens,  Thayer,  Trow-  o     xi.    *  .n 

bridge,  Upson,  Van  Aeraam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Hamil-  ^50  the  bill  was  passed, 

ton  Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  William  B.  In  the  Senate,  on  January  16th,  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Honse  was  concurred  in  by  the  fol-  this  chamber,  and  the  two  million  two  bun- 
lowing  vote :  dred  thousand  that  constitute  the  mi^iority  wiH 

Y.A»-MeMr8.  Anthooy,  Cattcll,  Chandler,  Con-  ^*^®.  »^J^*  ^?J^^  J^  *^®   ^^^^  House    the 

ncM,    CraglD,  Fessenden.  Fowler,   FreUnffhuyBcn,  case  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger,  becanse  there 

Chimes,   Harris,    Henderson,   Howard,    K^kwood,  it  is  supposed  that  the  popular  principle  pte- 

Lane,  Morrill,  Poland,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  vails. 

r**'?1jr-^"™''*''A*'l  SJ^^^'  ^"*®'  ^*"®y'  ^""  "I  say  that  if  we  enter  upon  this  field  of 

liams,  Wilson,  and  lates — 27.  j^i j.        l»  -l  •  i  •  x 

NATs-Messrs.  Buckalew,  Dixon,  DooUtUe,  Ed-  debate,  which  is  proper  and  appropriate  upon 

munda,  Foster,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Nesmith,  Nor-  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  we  have  a 

ton,  Patterson,  Blddie,  and  Saulsbury— 12.  more  important  subject  presented  than  any  other 

Aii8EKT--Me88rs.  Brown.  Cowan.  CpesweU.  Davis,  which  is  before  Congress,  a  more  important 

p3« V  Rrss:  ^dTi^u^^^                       ^^'  subject  even  than  the  admission  of  the  Sonthem 

^*       ^                          '  States.     Eight  thousand  voters  in  the  State 

On  January  19th,  the  President  returned  the  of  Colorado  are  to  have  two  votes  in    this 

bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  objections.   (See  Pub-  chamber.    Eight  thousand  voters  in  Oolorado 

Lio  DocTTMENTs.)    The  message  and  documents  are  to  have  the  same  weight  in  the  other  House 

were  ordered  to  be  printed.  that  twenty-two  thousand  in  other  parts  of  the 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  28th,  a  motion  country  (taking  the  average  ratio)  have, 
was  made  to  consider  the  bill  with  the  veto  ^^  What  I  meant  in  rising,  however,  was  to  say 
message.  A  motion  was  made  that  on  the  29th,  that  upon  the  first  favorable  occasion — ^I  shall 
at  half-past  twelve  o^dock,  the  vote  should  be  not  embrace  this  one — I  shall  desire  to  he 
taken  without  debate.  heard  by  the  Senate  at  length,  not  for  the  pur- 
Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  I  be-  pose  of  complaining  of  the  existing  injustice-, 
lieve  that  the  greatest  subject  that  can  possi-  not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  defects  in 
bly  be  considered  by  the  American  Congress  our  republican  system,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
IS  legitimate  to  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  I  showing  that  without  amendment  and  witliout 
do  not  mean  the  question  whether  a  State,  change  this  experiment  of  ours  must  fail,  sot 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  Colorado  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  civil  conviil- 
presents  herself^  shall  be  admitted  or  not ;  the  sion  and  war  arose  from  these  defects  in  our 
circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  her  system,  but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  atten- 
constitution,  irregular  and  without  authority  of  tion  to  useful  changes,  to  amelioration,  to  un- 
law, as  it  was ;  nor  whether  it  is  proper  to  provement,  by  which  our  political  system  can 
admit  that  State,  notwithstanding  the  objec-  have  safeguards  for  its  permanence  and  for  its 
tions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  success  hereafter.  I  regret  from  the  bottom  of 
stated  in  his  veto  message.  But,  sir,  it  is  a  my  heart  that  thi#  Senate  is  admitting  tL^« 
deep-rooted  conviction  of  my  mind  that  polit-  small  States,  inci'easing  this  existing  ineqnalitj, 
ical  power  in  this  country  is  unfairly  and  inju-  accumulating  difficulties  \A  the  way  of  reform, 
riously  lodged,  and  that  without  some  funda*  But,  sir,  I  know  that  before  the  hot  and  heady 
mental  amendment  it  is  impossible  that  our  passions  of  the  hour — ay,  and  the  interests  of 
system  of  republican  government  should  go  on  the  hour — ^protest  will  be  unavailing ;  and  all 
permanently.  My  great  objection  to  the  intro-  that  I  could  accomplish,  if  I  were  heard  foDy 
auction  of  Colorado  and  of  Nebraska  into  the  to-morrow  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  would 
Union  as  States  has  been  that  that  existing  be  to  convince  thoughtful  and  honest  men  in 
inequality  and  injustice  are  thereby  increased,  the  country  that  this  thing  is  wrong ;  it  would 

^^  I  am  not  going  into  a  debate  upon  this  great  be  impossible  to  change  present  votes, 

subject  which  I  have  suggested ;  but  I  desire  to  "  But,  sir,  the  truth,  the  interests  of  our  peo- 

say  that  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  pie,  and  the  permanence  of  our  institutions 

shall  yield  my  strong  desire  of  traversing  this  demand  that  this  subject  should  be  investigated, 

field  of  debate,  which  has  not  been  entered  and  upon  the  first  proper  occasion  after  this, 

upon  in  the  former  discussions  upon  the  ad-  when  I  shall  be  within  the  rules  of  order,  and 

mission  of   these  States,  and  which,   in  my  when  remarks  from  me  on  this  subject  will  be 

opinion,  constitutes  a   field  of   investigation  tolerated  by  the  Senate,  I  intend  to  be  heard, 

more  important,  even  at  this  time  when  other  and  to  show  facts  and  to  discuss  principles  that 

great  questions  are  pressed  upon  our  attention,  are  much  more  worthy  of  attention,  in  my 

than  any  other  one  possibly  can  be.  opinion,  that  the  current  politics  of  the  times. 

**Sir,  after  the  4th  of  March  next,  one  million  My  political  passions  are  not  of  the  warmest 

six  hundred  thousand  electors  of  the  United  and  most  ardent  description ;  perhaps  they  are 

States,  representing  a  population  of  about  eight  rather  lukewarm  for  a  good  partisan.    I  would 

million    people,   will  be   represented  in  this  willingly  sacrifice  all  my  connections  with  party 

chamber  by  two  voices  only.    In  all  the  States  politics  and  retire  cheerfully  from  public  life  if 

of  the  North  and  in  all  the  States  of  the  "West  I  could  induce  my  countrymen  to  reform  those 

including  the  Pacific  coast,  the  only  Bepre-  defects  in  our  system  out  of  which  existing 

sentatives  of  the  political  minority  of  the  conn-  troubles  have  arisen,  and  without  the  correction 

try  will  be  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  our  system  of 

Hendricks)  and  myself.    That  great  mass  of  government  should    continue  sucoessfVil    and 

intelligent  humanity  will  have  two  votes  in  glorious  in  the  future.^* 
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The  bill  failed  to  pass  by  the  following  vote :  insist  upon  the  right  to  sit  upon  a  jory.    He  is 

Teis— Mesara.  Anthonj,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con-  authorized  to  do  so,  and  his  right  cannot  be 

ness,  Cncin,  Creswell,  Fowler,  Frelinffhajsen,  Hen-  denied  by  that  amendment.    All  persons  are  to 

dersoD   Eoi^ud,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morrill,  be  equal  before  the  law,  without  distinction  of 

Nye,  Pol«d,  Pom«roy,  Ramwy.  W    Sheraan.  \       j                  according  to  that  amend- 

Spraffne,  Stewart,  Trumbull,   Van  Winkle,  Wade,  ••^'^  v*  w  v    v.  o«-a.,  uv^v^.u^ug  w  vuau  »"''^*^y 

Willej,  if ilUams,  Wilson,  and  YatcB— 29.  ™©°t«    I  ^^^  Senators  to  remember  that  m 

Nats— Messrs.  Bockalew,  Cowan,  Dans,  Dixon,  the  Territories  there  is  a  very  large  population 

Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Feesenden,  Foster,  Grimes,  Har-  of  wild,  untamed  Indians,  and  in  attempting  to 

"•;k°v  1r***b  ♦?**'"'''^D^^?°"^*,"t  M?"?*"*  ^ff  provide  for  the  black  race  within  the  States  I 

mitb,  Norton,  Patterson,  Biddle,  and  Saulsbury— 19.  {vs„v  fi^„„*^^  /^««^.f  t.^.*  *r^  «««  i«r.»,,<.»^  ♦!,«* 

ABssxT-rfessrs.  Brown,  Fogg,  Guthrie,  and  Sum-  *^.l?^  Senators  ought  not  to  use  language  that 

ncr-4-  Will  put  those  Indians  m  the  Territories  who 

are  wholly  unfit  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  7th,  Mr,  Wade,  of  of  a  citizen,  who  are  wholly  unable  to  perform 
Ohio,  moved  to  take  up  the  House  bill  relative  bjij  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  on  an  equal  foot- 
to  the  Territories.  He  said :  **  It  is  a  bill  to  ^ng,  and  entitle  them  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
prevent  hereafter  any  distinction  on  account  of  leges  which  the  white  people  of  the  Territories 
color  in  any  of  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  enioy." 
United  States.'^  Mr.  Wade :  ^*-  That  is  not  the  intention.   Does 

Mr.  Edmunds:  '^  That  will  be  debated.*'  not  the  amendment  use  the  word  ^ citizen ? '    I 

Mr.  Sumner :  *'  Oh,  no,  I  think  not.    Let  us  believe  it  does." 

pass  it  through  now.    Let  us  crown  what  we  Mr.  Williams:  ^'No,  sir;  it  says  *all  persons 

have  done  t<>-day  with  that."  shall  be  equal  before  the  law ; '  and  I  think 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  that  such  phraseology  as  that  in  legislation  is 

as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  exceedingly  dangerous.    Specify  what  particu- 

consideration  of  the  bill  to  am'end  the  organic  lar  rights  yon  intend  the  people  of  the  Terri- 

acts  of  the  Territories  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  tories  should  possess.    If  you  wiU  say  that  the 

Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idiidio,  Arizona,  citizens  of  the  Territories  shall  have  the  right 

Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  to  vote,  then  I  will  agree  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Wade :  "  I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  Or  if  you  desire  that  they  shall  have  any  other 

the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  and  to  insert  righ^  and  you  specify  them,  then  I  can  under- 

what  I  send  to  the  chair.*'  stand  for  what  I  vote ;  but  to  use  that  sort  of 

The  President  pro  tern,  said :  "  It  will  be  in  phraseology,  that  *  all  persons  shall  be  equal 

order  immediately  after  disposing  of  the  amend-  before  the  law,'  when  there  are  so  many  rami- 

mcDt  now  pending,  which  is  to  strike  out  the  fications  of  government  and  society  to  which 

(ninth)  third  section  of  the  bill,  as  follows :  the  language  applies,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dan- 

Ssa  (9)  S.  And  he  ii  further  enacted,  That  within  geroua  mode  of  legislation.  I  hope  this  amend- 
the  Territories  aforesaid  there  shall  be  no  denid  of  ment  will  not  be  adopted  in  this  hasty  man- 
Che  elective  franchise  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  ner  " 

bectusc  of  race  or  color  and  all  persons  shaU  be  i^^  Lane ;  "I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 

eijnal  before  the  law.    And  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  y          »?               »"*'»*'  •«*"''  «"«  ^^-ww  «v  *iv 

either  of  Congress  or  ofthe  Legislative  Assemblies  of  ^^J^^rn*      ,                                           ,    ,     ^^ 

the  Territories  aforesaid,  inconsistent  with  the  pro-  The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 

TisioQs  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  adjourned. 

^®*^  On  the  10th,  the  bill  was  considered,  and  Mr. 

Mr.  Sumner:  " Let  that  be  stricken  out"  Wade  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  offered 

Mr.  Wade:    "Very  well;  let  it  be  struck  the  following : 

outk  then  " 

Ti.->  ^J^^^A^^^t^  ^««'«..-^^,i  *^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  gt^U  ^^  ^o  denial  of  the  elwtire  franchise  in  any  of 

Mr.  Wade:  "Now  I  move  to  strike  out  all  .the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  now  or  hereafter 

ofthe  bill 'after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  in-  to  be  organized,  to  any  citizen  thereof  on  account 

sert  the  following :  "  ^f  race,  or  color,  or  preTions  condition  of  serritnde : 

«i«v.*  ■      ti  Av     m      •*    •        i>  XL     TT  'A  ji  Ox  ^  ^^^  *11  "cts  or  part  of  acts,  either  of  Congress  or  of 

iK?  ^'"ti*5  *^®  Terntones  ofthe  United  States  the  Legislative  AssembUes  of  said  Territories,  in- 

ti^J^fi  ^x  "?•  ^^"^^  w  ""^l"®"'  °^  *^?  ^°***^  consistent  with  the  proTisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 

States  of  the  elective  franchwe  by  reason  of  race  or  declared  null  and  Toid.                                             ^ 
color,  and  all  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  law. 

fh°A!ll?  w-''^^!^  °^M*''  V^^""  Src*??P'«»«  <>'•  «^  This  was  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  passed 

the  LcgislatiTe  Assembly  of  any  Territory,  incon-  K,r  fT,«  A^iiyN«,;r»«  T,.^*^. 

sistent  with  the  provisidns  of  this  act,  are  hereby  ^^  ^°®  followmg  vot« : 

declarednnU  and  void.  Ykas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Conness,  Cragin,  Cres- 

Foster,  Fowler, 


...                ^            ,    Territories,  according  to  Sumier,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Williams— 24. 

this  proposed  amendment,  all  persons  are  to  be  Nats— Messrs.    Buckalew,   Hendricks,  Johnson, 

equal  before  the  law.    I  should  like  to  know  Patterson,  Biddle,  Saulsbury,  and  Van  Winkle— 7. 

Vhat  that  means  before  I  vote  to  incorporate  Absekt— Messrs.*   Brown,     Cattell,     Chandler, 
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In  the  Hoase,  on  January  10th,  the  amend-  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Preddent?   It  isre- 

ments  of  the  Senate  were  concurred  in  by  the  versing  the  proper  order  of  things  and  reqairing 

following  vote ;  a  party  to  prove  a  negative." 

Teas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  James  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it 

M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  provide  in 

Beaman     Benjamin,    Bidwell,    Binffbam.    Blaine,  this  bUl  a  complete  indemnity  for  persons  who 

Boutwell,  Bromwcll,  Broomall,   Buckland,  Bundy,  i,^„^  « ^4.^.1 /'^«+i.«  tt«u«^  q*.„4.^«  ;5  ^^««^*i«« 

Reader  ^.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cull  l^ave  acted  for  the  United  States  m  connecfaon 

lom,  Culver,  Davis,  Dcfrees,  Delano,  Deming,  Dlx-  "w^ith  the  yanous  subject-matters  mentioned  m 

on,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Egeleston,  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Farnswortb,  Farquhar,  Ferry,    Garfield,   Grinnell,  "  The  subject  embraced  in  this  bill  is  one  of 

St^o^^^^^                                      ^  ^"ore  i^ortanee  than  any  other  that  has  b«o 

baixl,  James  rf.  itubbcll,  Ingersoll,  ienckes,  Julian,  presented  to  the  House  during  this  or  any  other 

Kasson,  Kelso,  Ketcham,'  Koontz,  George  V.  Law-  Congress  since  the  foundation  of  the  GoTera- 

rence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Lonffvear,  Lynch,  ment.    It  involves  all  of  the  questions  embraced 

Marston,  Marnn,  Maynard,  McClurg,  IflcRuer,  Mer-  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  id 

cur,  Miller,  Mornll,  Moulton,  Myers,  0  Neill,  Ortb,  +v.«  \f;ii;/*A.^    r»«o*>      T+   «^w^n/^oA^  +rv  K^n^  ♦!>* 

Paine,  Pertam,  Plants,  Price,  "kaymond,  Jobn  h!  J^«.  Mdligan   case.     It  Pjoposes  to  bring  the 

Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Scbcnck,  Scoficld,  Spalding,  legislative  dei)artment  of  the  Government  m 

Stokes,    Tbayer,   John   L.    Thomas,    Trowbridge,  conflict  with  the  views  of  that  court  as  express- 

Upson,  Van   Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,   Hamilton  ed  bv  the  minority." 

Ward,  Warner    Elihu  B.   Washburne,  Hen^  D.  j^f^j.  ^  brief  debate  in  the  House,  the  biU  va? 

Washburn,  Wilham  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Went-  ^^  ^^j  ^    -c  1             00 1  u    *i,^ /•  n      :«„,.^*^ 

worth,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wil-  Passed  on  February  23fl,  by  the  following  vote: 

son,  and  Windom--104.                               ^        .  „  Tras— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  James  M. 

Nats— Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Bovcr,  Campbell,  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman.  Bid;velL 

Chanler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldndge,  Finck,  Bini^bam.  Blaine,  Bromwell,   Broomall,  BucklaDd, 

Glossbrenner,  Aaron  Harding   Hi8e,Hopan,  Ches-  Bundy,   Reader  W.  Clark,   Cobb,  Conkling.  Cook. 

ter  D.  HubbMd,  Edwin    N.   Hubbcll,  Humphrey,  Cullom.  Dawes,  Delano,  Doming,  Dixon,  Dofe  Pod- 

Jobnson,   Latham,   Le   Blond,    Leftwlch^lblack,  ^elly,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Farquhar,  Garfield.  Grinnell, 

Nicholson^  NoelL  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  AbnV  cf  Harding,   Hawkins,   Haves,  HeDderwu. 

Randall,  Bitter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shanklin,  SitereaTCs,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Chester  D.  "Hubbard,  Deroas 

Taber,  Nathaniel  G.   Taylor,    Thornton,    Tnmble,  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hnl- 

Andrew  H.  Ward,  Whaley  and  Winfield--S8.  |,urd,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,   Kelley,  Ketcham, 

Not  VOTING— Messrs.  Anderson,  DclosR.  Ashley,  Koonts,   Kuykendall,   Lafiin,  George  V.  Lawrenw. 

Blow,  Brandagee,  Conklinff,   Darling,   Dawes,  Du-  Lo^n,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Marrin,  Majnaid,  McClunj, 

mont,    Ehot     Goodvear.l>nswold,   Hale,  Hams,  McKee,  M?Ruer,  Mcrcur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morris 

Hayes,  Henderson,  Hotchkiss.  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Myers,  Newell,  O'Neill,  6rth,  Paine,  Perham,  Pri«, 

Uulburd  Hunter,  Jones  Kelley,  Kerr,  Kuykendall,  William  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins.  Sawter, 

Laflin,    Marshall,    McCu  lough     Mclndoe,  .  Mckee,  gcofield,  Shellabarger,  Sloan,  Snaldmg,  Starr,  .^ti:- 

Moorhead,Moms,Newell,  Patterson,  Phelps,  Pike,  ^gll,   Stokes,   Thayer,   Upson,  fan  Aernam,  Burt 

Pomeroy,  Radford,.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Rousseau,  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward;  Warner,  Henrv  D.  Wash- 

Shellabarger,     Sloan,     Starr,     Stevens,  ^Stilwell,  y^         William  B.  Washburn.  Welker,  Waaler,  Wil- 

fetrouse.  Nelson  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Robert  T.  Uams.  James  F.  Wilson,   Steoben  F.  WilsSn.  and 

Van  Horn,  Woodbndge,  and  W  nght— 49.  Woodbridee— 96. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Ancona,  Boyer,  Campbell,  Chanler. 

In  the  House,  on  January  22d,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Sa^aSrnS^t'f  ile^^^^^^^^^ 

Iowa,  reported  back  from  the  Judiciary  Com-  Humphrey,  nSnter,  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Marshall.  Mc 

mittee  the  bill  to  declare  valid  and  conclusive  Cullou^h,  Nicholson,   Samuel  J.   Randall,  Ritter. 

certain  proclamations  of  the  President  and  acts  Shankhn,  Sitgreaves,  Taber,  Tri|nble,  and  Andrew 

done  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  of  his  orders,  in  H.Ward— 27.                               •             ^^ ,    « 

the  snpp^ion  of  the  late  rebeUlon  against  the  j,X:°^^^^!;"erXli>t^^T'^gJt^i^l 

United  btates.  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Sidney  Clarke,  Culver,  Dar- 

Mr.   Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    "  Mr.  ling,  Davis,  Defrees,  Denison,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Eck- 

Speaker,  it  strikes  me  that  this  bill  goes  very  far ;  ley,  Famsworth,  Ferry,  Goodyear,  Griswold,  Hale, 

but  we  go  to  an  extreme  and  an  unprecedented  ^art^  Hill,  Hogan    Hotchkiss,  ^hf.l  ^- H«15;':J' 

1^     1.U      u                  J     A  1     A       J     J.              •  •  Inirersoll,  Jones,  Kelso.  Latham,  William  Lawrenc*, 

length  when  we  undertake  t^  adopt  a  provision  Leftwlch;  Marston,  Mclndoe,  M^orrill,  Moulton.  .Xib- 

such  as  that  proposed  m  the  amendment.     It  rack,  Noell,  Patterson,  Phelps,  Pike.  Plants,  Pomeror, 

proposes  to  enact  that  any  officer  of  the  United  Radford,  Raymond,  Alexander   H.    Rice,  Rogers, 

States,  when  called  to  answer  for  wrongful  acts  Ross,  Rousseau,  Sohenck,    Stevens,  Strousc.  >'»• 

committed  by  him,  shall  be  hM^ima/acie  to  fA^Z^^l^: T^^l^X^^ 

have  received  authority  for  such  acts.     Sir,  I  yan  Horn,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Wentworlh,  Wio- 

think  we  had  better  let  things  take  the  ordinary  dom,  Winfield,  and  Wright— 67. 

course.      If  provost  mnralials  of  the  United  rn    r  ^^     »         ^       4?    v      *.         ^-«  en},. 

states  hare  ^thoat  legal  authority  imprisoned  ^«  following  names  of  absentees  were  snb- 

men,  wilfully  locked  tliem  up  for  mere  caprice  seqaentiy  recoroea : 

or  malice,  why  not  let  such  cases  take  the  rego-  .  YEAS-Meisra.  Anderson,  Delos  B.  Adiley  BrM- 
lar  courj  of  [he  law?     Whv  should  this  cSn-  teld' mf(  ^^^otmbSrik^^rt 
gress  undertake  to  declare  that,  because  men  indoe,  Moulton,  Plants,  Stevens,  and  Windom. 
held  appointmeats  under  the  United  Btates,  it  Nats— Messrs.  Bergen,  Niblack,  Strouse,  Thorn- 
shall  be  presumed  prima  facts  that  all  their  acts  ton,  and  Wright, 
were  done  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  In  the  Senate,  on  Mai*ch  2d,  this  bill  va3 
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taken  up.    By  it  all  acts,  proclaniatioiis,  and  decided  that,  as  the  laws  now  stand,  or  did 

orders  of  the'  President  of  the  United  States,  stand  at  the  period  when  the  prosecutions  to 

or  acts  done  by  his  authority  or  approval  after  which  I  am  about  to  refer  were  instituted,  there 

March  4, 1861,  and  before  July  1,  1866,  respect-  was  no  law  which  authorized  a  trial  by  uiili- 

ing  martial  law,  military  trials  by  courts-martial  tary  court  of  any  description  of  a  citizen  who 

or  military  commissions,  or  the  arrest,  inprison-  was  not  a  soldier.    They  were  unanimous  in 

ment,  and  trial  of  persons  charged  with  partici-  so  thinking.    The  only  difference  between  the 

patioD  in  the  late  rebellion  against  the  United  judges  was,  that  a  majority  thought  it  T^as  not 

States,  or  as  aiders  or  abettors  thereof,  or  as  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 

gnilty  of  any  disloyal  practice  in  aid  thereof,  or  trial  of  a  citizen  charged  with  an  offence  by  a 

of  any  violation  of  the  laws  or  usages  of  war,  or  military  court  in  a  State  where  the  civil  courts 

of  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  rebels  against  the  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdic- 

authority  of  the  United  States,  and  all  proceed-  tion;  but  the  whole  court  say  that  nnder  the 

ings  and  acts  done  or  had  by  courts-martial  or  act  which  was  supposed  to  authorize  these 

military  commissions,  or  arrests  or  imprison-  military  commissions  they  were  illegally  held, 

ments  made  in  the  premises  by  any  person  by  I  have  some  doubt,  therefore,   whether  this 

the  authority  of  the  orders  or  proclamations  of  act  of  indemnity  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 

the  President^  made  as  aforesaid,  or  in  aid  judges;  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 

thereof  were  declared  to  be  approved  in  all  re-  that  to  the  determination  of  the  courts  if  tlie 

Rpects,  Iodized  and  made  valid,  to  the  same  question    should    be  presented   before  them, 

extent  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  the  orders  What  I  object  to  is,  that  we  uudertake,  if  we 

and  proclamations  had  been  issued  and  made,  pass  this  bill,  to  prohibit  the  courts  from  enter- 

and  the  arrests,  imprisonments,  proceedings,  taining  any  jurisdiction  at  all,  from  hearing  the 

and  acts  had  been  done  nnder  the  previous  ex-  case. 

press  authority  and  direction  of  the  Congress  "  I  admit  that  we  should  go  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  Constitution  in  protecting  the  officers 
thereof  previously  enacted  and  expressly  au-  who  have  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
thorizing  and  directing  the  same  to  be  done,  emment,  in  all  acts  which  they  honestly  be- 
And  no  dvil  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  lieved  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  Govern- 
any  State,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  ment  from  the  effort  whicn  was  then  being 
any  district  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  made  to  destroy  it ;  but  this  bill  goes  much 
was  to  have  or  take  jurisdiction  of,  or  in  any  further  than  that.  It  provides  that  wherever 
manner  reverse  any  of  the  proceedings  had  or  a  person  has  acted  in  point  of  fact  under  tlie 
acts  done,  nor  is  any  person  to  be  held  to  authority  of  the  President,  no  matter  how  he 
answer  in  any  of  the  courts  for  any  act  done  or  acted,  no  matter  in  what  manner  he  performed 
omitted  to  be  done  in  pursuance  or  in  aid  of  the  the  duty  which  the  President's  proclamation 
proclamations  or  orders,  or  by  authority  or  with  or  oi-der  authorized,  no  matter  how  cruelly, 
the  approval  of  the  President  within  the  period  with  what  unnecessary  severity,  he  executed 
aforesaid,  and  respecting  any  of  the  matters  the  order,  the  citizen  who  may  have  been  in- 
aforesaid  ;  ani  all  officers  and  other  persons  in  jured  shall  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  having 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  who  acted  the  propriety  of  his  arrest  or  the  propriety  of 
in  aid  thereof,  acting  in  the  premises  shall  be  the  manner  in  which  the  arrest  was  conducted 
held  prima  facie  to  have  been  authorized  by  examined  by  a  civil  tribunal.  It  therefore 
the  President ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  assumes,  by  prohibiting,  that  there  might  be 
heretofore  passed,  inconsistent  with  the  provis-  cases  which  the  courts  would  hold  were  not 
ions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed.  justified  by  any  orders "  of  the  President,  be- 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  I  move  to  cause  there  was  no  authority  to  issue  such 

strike  out  all  of  the  biU  after  the  word  *  done  "  orders,  or  cases  in  which  there  would  be  no 

in  the  twenty-sixth  line  to  the  word  *  Presi-  justification  under  the  orders,  because  of  the 

dent  *  in  the  thirty-eighth  line,  in  these  words :  manner  in  which  the  orders  had  been  carried 

And  no  dril  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  OUt.    I  have  heard  of  very  many  cases  of  most 

State,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  dis-  unnecessai'y  hardship,  uncalled  for  severity  on 

triet  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  or  the  part  of  agents  of  the  Government  in  the 

take  jurisdiction  of;  or  in  any  manner  reverse  any  of  ^jercise  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  orders 

the  proceedmza  bad  or  acts  done  as  aforesaid,  nor  '=»^^^*-*°^"*  "  "**"  ""^J     ttvTVoV^j.     v««  vx^i^o 

ihaft  any  person  be  held  to  answer  in  any  of  said  «  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

coTirts  for  any  aot  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  pur-  *'*'  If  this  bill  passes,  and  is  regarded  (and  we 

suance  or  in  aid  ofany^ofsaid  proclamations  or  orders,  should  pass  no  bill  that  we  do  not  think  will 

or  by  authoritjr  or  with  the  approTal  of  the  President  ^^  regarded),  the  question  of  the  validity  of 

Slttt^rs^^^'satS^r^^^^^^^  the  Fres^^^^^^               or  the  ques^on  as  to 

ions  in  tiie  service  of  the  United  States,  or  who  acted  the  legauty  of  the  manner  m  whion  the  orders 

in  aid  thereof,  acting  in  the  premises  shall  be  held  have  been  executed,  can  never  be  brought  be- 

prima/aHe  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  President,  fore  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  inves- 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  very  great   doubt  tigation. 

whether  we  can  pass  that  part  of  the  bill  which  ^'  So  that,  no  matter  how  •  unconstitutional 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  strike'  out,  at  least  those  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 

in  one  particular.    The  Supreme  Court  have  States  may  have  been  in  the  judgment  of  the 
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judiciary,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ous  ^  that  rebels  should  have  immunity  from 
States  as  the  ultimate  tribunal,  no  matter  hovr  il-  punishment,  those  who  are  so  strenuonsly  op- 
legal— even  if  the  orders  of  tne  President  were  posed  to  every  measure  adopted  for  secnritr 
legal— may  have  been  the  manner  in  which  lest  in  some  way  it  might  circumscribe  the* 
those  orders  have  been  executed,  the  party  daimsof  rebels,  those  who  have  been  so  fiercdv 
suffering,  if  the  Constitution  prohibited  the  opposed  to  what  has  been  deemed  absolutely 
orders  or  the  law  prohibited  the  manner  in  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  m\ 
which,  the  orders  were  executed,  can  in  no  order,  would  be  so  violently  opposed  to  giving 
possible  way  bring  his  case  for  redress  before  this  small  boon  to  the  loyal  soldier  enga^  m 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Con-  this  war,  that^  after  they  have  risked  their  Ikes 
gress  of  the  United  States  by  this  law  assumes  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  and  have 
for  itself  to  decide  that  these  acts  and  procla-  preserved  its  liberty,  they  shall  not  be  subjected 
mations  are  all  legal,  and  that  the  manner  in  to  law-suits  growing  out  of  their  obedience  to 
which  they  have  been  performed  is  legal,  and  the  orders  of  the  President." 
proposes  to  deny  to  the  courts  jurisdiction  over  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  lUinois,  sud:  "I  shall  saj 
any  cases  arising  under  this  law  in  the  exercise  bat  a  very  few  words  in  reply  to  what  has  been 
of  what  it  evidently  seems  to  suppose  is  its  said  on  this  bill.  Congress  has  been  legislatio.' 
paramount  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  for  several  years  to  protect  persons  who  were 
interfere  with  what  would  otherwise  be  the  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  from 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  prosecutions  and  suits  for  acts  which  were  done 
It  is  in  my  view,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  in  the  line  of  their  duty  and  in  obedience  to 
less  than  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  Con-  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
gress,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  first  to  pass  a  law.  States  and  those  acting  under  his  antbority. 
and  secondly  to  say  that  that  law  shall  never  Several  statutes  have  been  passed  on  that  gab- 
be  disputed,  no  matter  how  absolutely  without  ject.  The  first,  I  think,  was  on  the  8(1  of 
authority,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  March,  1868;  and  we  passed  an  amendatory 
have  been  to  pass  it."  act  on  the  11th  of  May,  1866,  protecting  all 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,   said  :     "  Mr.  oflScers  from  having  to  pay  damages  in  conse- 

President,  the  Ei\glish  Parliament   claims  to  quence  of  such  acts  as  are  recited  in  thLi  bill 

be  omnipotent,  and  so  it  is.    It  may  legalize  and  in  the  acts  to  which  I  have  referred ;  bat 

any    act,     however    wrongfully    committed,  those  statutes  went  no  further  than  to  antbor- 

and  there  is  no  remedy,  because,  according  to  ize  the  party  who  was  sued  to  transfer  his  case 

the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  there  is  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  court,  and  to 

no  power  that  can  review  the  decision  of  that  make  the  orders  of  the  President,  or  the  fact 

body.    This,  however,  is  the  first  time  in  the  that  the  party  acted  under  a  color  of  law  in  the 

history  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  a  defence  to  tbe 

when  a  raiyority  in  Congress  have  solemnly  suit.    This  statute  goes  very  little  further.  It 

committed  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  biU  to  authorizes  the  party  to  make  this  defence  in 

the  doctrine  that  they  poasess  omnipotence  un-  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  action,  to  plead 

der  the  Federal  Constitution.    I  know  that  bills  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 

like  this  have  been  passed  in  England  when  the  "  The  Senator  from  Maryland,  by  moving  to 

Crown  has  been  guilty,  in  times  of  great  public  strike  out  the  latter  part  of  the  bill  as  it  stand.*, 

danger,  of  doing  that  which  was  forbidden  by  recognizes,  as  I  understand,  the  authority  to 

the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  but  I  never  pass  the  first  portion  of  this  bill.    Now,  what 

expected  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Fed-  is  it?     It  declares  that  these  parties  shall  be 

erd  Congress,  acting  under  a  written  consti-  protected  to  the  same  extent  that  they  wonld 

tution,   should    claim  for  itself  this  omnipo-  have  been  protected  by  an  existing  law  at  the 

tence  of  power.    I  have  seen,  it  is  true,  during  time  the  acts  were  done.    Is  there  any  Senator 

the  last  few  years  step  by  step  being  taken  in  here  who  is  not  willing  to  go  that  far? 

this  direction  by  Congress ;  but  now  we  have  "  As  I  understand  the  biU,  it  intends  to  go 

it,  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  boldly  avowed  to  the  thus  far  and  no  farther :  to  protect  the  party 

whole  world,  that   this  American   Congress,  just  as  far  as  it  would  have  been  competent  for 

whose  powers  are  defined  and  limited  by  a  Congress  to  have  protected  him  had  a  law 

written  constitution,  and  which  is  only  a  codr-  previously    existed.     Suppose    Congress  had 

dinate  branch  of  the  Grovernment,  possesses  all  passed  a  law  authorisdng  a  military  oommissioD 

power  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  its  — ^if  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  at  the  time, 

will  is  law,  and  that  neither  constitutions  nor  would  have  warranted  the  commission-^then 

any  thing  else  can  bind  that  will."  .the    commission,  having    been   held  wiihont 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  "  This  is  an  am-  that  law,  and  the  parties  having  acted  in  obe- 

nesty  bill — amnesty  to  the  oflScers,  and  soldiers  dience  to  orders  of  those  who  sat  upon  that 

who  have  preserved  this  Union  by  their  valor  commission,  the  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 

and  by  their  devotion  to  the  country.   It  simply  tect  them.    I  presume  the  Senator  from  Min- 

says  that  they  shall  not,  for  their  good  con-  nesota  desires  to  protect  them.     It  protects 

duct,  be  annoyed  by  law-suits  growing  out  of  them,  although  the  act  had  no  warrant  of  la^' 

the  war ;  that  they  shall  have  peace.    I  did  at  that  lime.     If  Congress  could  have  ^ven 

not  suppose  that  those  who  are  so  very  desir-  the  warrant,  then  we  want  to  give  it  now.' 
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Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigao,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  either  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  people  of  this 

dent,  I  bad  intended  to  speak  briefly  on  the  conntrj. 

subject  of  this  bill  when  it  was  called  np ;  bnt  "  By  the  law  of  the  14th  of  May,  1866,  very 
I  sball  refrain,  and  content  myself  with  saying  large  and  extensive  provisions  were  placed 
that  after  looking  it  over  as  carefully  as  I  can  upon  the  statute  book  with  reference  to  this 
at  my  seat,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  clause  general  subject.  That  law  provided  that  in  case 
in  it  which  is  unconstitutional,  and  that,  in  my  of  any  prosecution  or  action  for  any  arrest,  im- 
opinion,  it  ought  to  pass  for  the  purpose,  as  an-  prisonment,  or  other  proceeding  to  the  injury 
nonnced  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ne-  of  the  citizen,  a  defence  that  the  act  done  or 
vada,  of  enacting  at  least  an  amnesty  to  the  committed  was  under  an  order  of  the  President 
Union  soldiers  and  ofScers,  who  have  carried  of  the  United  States,  or  by  his  authority,  should 
us  through  this  war.  I  am  unwilling  that  be  a  sufficient  defence.  Nay,  sir,  that  law  went 
benceforth  there  should  be  outstanding  against  so  far  as  to  provide  that  even  verbal  authority 
them,  either  in  the  North  or  the  South,  any  from  the  President,  directly  or  through  any 
cansea  of  litigation  by  which  they  may  be  head  of  a  department  or  other  official  author- 
harassed  and  put  to  trouble  and  expense.  I  ized  by  him,  should  bo  sufficient  upon  the  de- 
regard  it  as  a  simple  duty  that  Congress  should  fence.  Certainly,  that  was  a  very  remarkable 
establish  and  enact  this  most  necessary  bill  of  and  a  very  extensive  provision  for  the  proteo- 
indemnity  in  favor  of  all  persons  who  have  tion  of  the  class  of  persons  covered  by  the  law. 
been  concerned  necessarily  in  the  prosecution  "  I  need  not  refer  to  other  provisions  contain- 
of  this  war.                         .                              '  ed  in  that  and  in  other  laws  which  are  likewise 

"I  will  say  further,  that  this  bill  does  not  in  very  extensive  and  protective  in  their  oharac- 
any  of  its  clauses  cover  the  case  of  a  private  ter;  but  that  law  did  not  close  the  doors  of  the 
trespass,  which  seemed  to  exercise  the  imagina-  courts.  That  law  left  them  wide  open  to  the 
tion  and  the  feelings  of  the  honorable  Senator  citizen.  He  could  go  into  court,  but  he  would 
from  Delaware.  It  does  not  relate  to  any  case  be  deterred  from  going  (although  he  had  the 
of  a  mere  private  trespass,  but  only  to  such  liberty  of  approach)  in  any  case  where  public 
orders  as  have  been  issued  by  the  President  authority  had  in  due  form  sanctioned  the  pro- 
of the  United  States,  or  by  his  authority,  ceeding  against  him.  Even  parole  authority 
and  to  acts  which  have  been  done  colore  officii  was  made  sufficient  to  the  vindication  of  the 
under  that  authority.  Thus  far  we  surely  have  officer  and  all  who  assisted  him. 
the  right  to  go,  and  there  I  am  content."  "  What  more  did  we  do  by  former  laws?    I 

Mr,  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :   "  Mr.  believe  there  are  two  or  three  statutes  on  the 

President,  there  is  an  inconvenience    attend-  subject.    We  have  provided  that  where  a  suit 

ing  the  consideration  of  this  bill.    It  is  intro-  is  instituted  in  a  State  court  in  any  part  of  the 

daced  for  actual  consideration  on  the  last  day  country  it  may  be  removed  into  the  courts  of 

of  the  present  session,  when  we  are  crowded  the  United  States.    We  have  most  extensive 

with  other  engagements,  and  when  it  is  impos-  and  most  stringent  provisions  drawing  within 

sible  to  investigate  carefully  and  critically  the  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  and  with- 

propositions  which  it  contains^  and  to  examine  in  the  protection  of  the  United  States  laws  all 

the  former  legislation  upon  tnis  subject  with  cases  whatsoever  arising  under  military  juris- 

care  and  with  exactness.    But,  sir,  the  debate,  diction  or  under  aUeged  authority,  military  or 

80  far  as  it  has  progressed,  has  exhibited  to  civil,  proceeding  from  the  United  States.    Now. 

ns  seyeral  salient  points  which  cannot  escape  what  more  can  be  asked  for  tJie  protection  of 

attention.    In  the  first  place,  the  motion  of  the  all  those  who  have  served  the  Government, 

Senator  from  Marylandf  covers  the  latter  por-  either  in  a  military  or  in  a  civil  capacity,  either 

tions  of  the  bill,  and  can  be  considered  dis-  as  officers  or  citizens,  in  any  pos»ble   case 

tinctly  from  the  other  portions  of  the  bill  dihd  which  has  arisen  or  can  arise  ?     Sir,  I  am  op- 

the  former  laws.    This  bill,  for  the  first  time  as  posed  to  closing  the  courts  of  the  country ;  I 

1  understand  in  our  history,  forbids  the  courts  am  opposed  to  a  flat,  open,  shameless  denial  of 

of  the  country  to  look  into  or  investigate  a  case  justice  to  the  citizen ;  I  am  opposed  to  closing 

introdnced  or  brought  before  them  by  a  citizen,  the  mouth  of  any  complainant,  in  any  part  of  the 

We  may  have  had  some  such  measures  during  country,  who,  in  a  regular,  orderly,  peaceful, 

the  war.  within  portions  of  the  country,  and  and  lawful  manner  approaches  any  tribunal  of 

with  reiference  to  military  operations;   but  I  justice,  demanding  an  investigation  of  a  com- 

belie?e  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  place  plaint  which  he  has  to  prefer  against  either 

upon  the  statute-book  of  the  United  States  a  officer  or  citizen.    Is  it  not  sufficient  when, 

Uw  forbidding  our  courts,  and  forbidding  all  with  all  your  power,  you  arm  your  officer  and 

conrts  in  the  country,  from  takmg  cognizance  the  citizen  who  has  assisted  him  with  the  right 

of  a  case  brought  regularly  before  them  in  the  of  defence  in  a  regular,  in  a  legal,  in  a  usual, 

Qsoal  and  accustomed  manner  by  a  citizen.    I  and  ordinary  manner? 

mar  be  mistaken  upon  this  point,  but  I  believe  ^^  Besides,  sir,  if  there  should  be  some  omis- 
I  state  the  fiaot  correctly.  Whether  it  be  an  sion  in  former  laws,  we  might  adopt  new  pro- 
unexampled  provision  or  not,  it  is  one,  in  my  visions  hereafter ;  or,  if  some  officer  or  citizen 
judgment,  objectionable  in  the  highest  degree,  of  merit,  who  has  acted  hana  flde^  should  hap- 
oue  which  ought  not  to  receive  the  sanction  pen  to  be  cast  in  damages  in  the  performance 
Vol..  vn.— 12 
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of  a  duty,  wLich   we  think  was  laudable,  or  Van  Horn,  Warner,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  WilliMnR 

which  was  innocent,  under  color  or  pretence  of  ^"t^^"!»  SS"'®'"'  ^S'iS^'^^'  ^^^y*  Williams. 
»»4U^-:4...  ,..«  «»««  «*«rv  Ax«^«»^  ««.!  «.^oA»'^  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom — ^112. 
authonty  we  may  step  forward  and  rescue  j^^s^MessrB.  Alcona,  Beyer,  Campbell,  Chante, 
him.  I  do  not  know,  that  any  such  case  can  Dawaon,  Eldridge,  Glogsbrenner,  Hale,  Aaron  Har- 
arise  under  existing  laws ;  but  if  it  should,  we  ding.  Hue,  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Leflwich,  Marshall,  Nib- 
could  indemnify  the  officer  upon  the  ordinary  lack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  RandaU, 

and  usual  principle  which  has  prevailed  in  ^J^if^^PKS,"',^^*^^?"'  t^^T^""?!:  ^^^^^  ^> 

,,                5*                11        au-        a»L     ^    ^ i.  thaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson  Taylor,  Thayer,  Trimble. 

other  countries  as  well  as  this.    The  present  j^^^  Andrew  H.  Ward— 29. 

bill,    however,    which    proposes  to   close    the  Not  yonNo— Messrs.  Alley,  Anderson,  Delos  R. 

courts  of  justice,  and  forbid  the  citizen  to  ap-  Ashley,  Bergen,  Bundy,  Conkling,  Cook,  Cooper. 

proach  a  tribunal  where  the  laws  will  be  ad-  Culver,  Davis,   Dawes,  Delano,  Deming,  Denison, 

minUtered,  onght  at  least  to  stand  condemned,  g^^fS' a^^^'ltJll.etw'^^ffl  D^^SS:- 

and  be  rejected."  bard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Johnson.  Jones, 

The  amendment  was  rejected— yeas,  9,  nays,  Longyear,   Marston,  Marvin,  McCulIough,  Morrill, 

30 ;   and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  Pomeroy,  Radford,  Raymond,  Ross,  Sloan,  Stronsc, 

yQ^  I  Taber,  Thornton,  Burt  Yan  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward. 

_  '      --             .   ^-           ^  ^^  ,.    «.      J.       r^  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  James  F.  Wilson,  Wiofield, 

TKAS-Messrs.  Anthony   CattcH,  Chandler,  Con-  Woodbridge,  and  Wnght— 49. 
ness,  Cragin,  Dixon,  Doohttle,  Edmunds,  Fogg,  Fos- 

ter.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harris.  How-  In  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Cfaan« 

ard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan.  Morrill,  Nye,  dler  of  Michigan,  moved  to  take  lip  the  above 

Patterson,     Pomeroy,    Ramsey,    Ross,     Sherman,  ljii 

Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  * 

Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates—SS.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :   "  I    have 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,    Cowan,  Davis,  Hen-  gome  doubts  whether  it  was  necessarv  in  the 

dricks,  Johnson,  McDougall,  Norton,  and  Saulsbury  g^^  instance  for  Congress  to  pass  tbe'section 

Absbkt- Messrs.  Brown,   Creswell,    FessenJen,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal.     The  power 

Guthrie,    Henderson,   Nesmith,  Poland,  and   Rid-  of  pardon  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 

die— 8.  Executive ;  and  the  only  necessity  for  the  origin* 

al  act  now  sought  to  be  repealed  was  a  doubt, 

In  the  House,  on  December  8d,  Mr.  Eliot  in-  I  s^P?^^^^®^,^^"^,^^  that  powei  the  Fregi- 

troduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  thirteenth  section  ?ent  ^f  the  United  States  could  nardon  aH,  m 

of  an  act  to  suppress  insubordination,  etc.,  as  *^«  ^F"  ^^*  ^PfJ[^^  amnesty.    I  am  not  pre- 

follows  •  pared  to  say  whether  he  could  or  could  not  do 

T>  .^  *    -^  J  -.     mi-  *  xu    AU--A     *u       *•       r  it ;  but  it  is  a  question  that  is  certainly  open 

BettenacUd,  etc.  That  the  thirteenth  section  of  -  '  ^«i;i.«,„i.:^«      i4fu^  ^^„^A  a^  ,•#.  „^aL^  ♦v 

an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  ^^^  deliberation.^    If  he  could  do  it  under  the 

to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confls-  Constitution  as  it  is,  the  original  act  was  wholly 

cate  thepropertyof  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  unnecessary;  but  if  he  could  not  do  it  under  ^ 

approved  July  17,  1862,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  the  Constitution,  without  the  authority  of  Con- ' 

repealed.  gress,  in  the  form  in  which  Congress  antbor- 

The  section  which  it  was  moved  to  repeal  ized  him  to  do  it,  by  a  declaration  of  general 

was  as  follows:  amnesty,  he  could  certainly  issue  a  pardon  to 

Sec.  18.  And  he  U  fuHher  enacted.  That  the  Presi-  every  one  of  the  parties  who  might  stand  in  a 
dent  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  situation  requiring  to  be  pardoned.  Over  that 
proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  ma/  have  power,  of  course,  Congress  has  no  control 
participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  in  any  State  or  Practically,  the  question  is  of  little  or  no  mo- 
part  thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  excep-  _.^^.  t  ^iL^  ^  r  *i.  t>w^  *a  ^  x.  "  , 
tions  and  at  such  time  and  on  such  conditions  as  ho  ^^^^  ^  snppose ;  for  the  President  has  issued 
may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare.  no  general  amnesty.     The  amnesty,  which  he 

The  bill  was  passed  without  opposition  by  has  issued  is  less  extensive  than  that  which  was 

the  following  vote  •  issued  by  his  predecessor." 

„          ^„.         ^          A      „    T         V  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said:  ''If  Isaw  a 

A  If^^^^if"™!^  M-°%-  ?'''■*    t°^  io wfJ^Tiit  necessity  for  immediate  action  on  this  matter,  a 

Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Bea-     ^^^  .^„  ««««.««;♦«  4?^ ^^4.  ^^*: t    i.     i  j 

man, -^Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow,  V^^^?  necessity  for  prompt  action,  I  should 

Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,   Buck-  be  willing  to  take  up  the  bill  for  consideration 

land.  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cul-  at  once.     It  is  suggested  aside  that  the  matter 

lom,  DarUng,  Defrees,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eck-  jg  pressing  because  the  President  may  do  several 

Mf|^'GrJ,'XL^crc°Ta^^^^^^  things  under  the  act  of  1862  which  the  repeal 

Hayes,  Henderson,    Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper,  of  the  law  would  prevent  his  doing.     Snppose 

Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  it  to  be  SO  ;  the  President  has  ten  days  to  con- 

Httbbell,  Hulbnrd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kas-  sider    every  bill  that  is    submitted    to    him, 

son,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Koontz,  Kuykendall,  ^,jd  jf  this  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  Senate, 

Laflin,  Latham_.  George  V.  Lawrence,  ^William  Law-  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^gp^^^d  to  act  in  the  way  snggestedi 

he  has  ten  days  within  which  he  wight  do 
whatever  he  might  choose  to  do  before  the 

terson,  Perham,  Pike,    Plants,   Price,  Wiliiam  H.  hill  was  either  approved  by  him  or  disapproved 

Randall,  Alexander  U.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rolhns,  ^^^  returned  SO  that  it  could  be  acted  on  by 

KSte'v^t?1tot^ot^^^^^^^^^  ?'^^'f'J^'^l  do.not^e  any  advanta^ 

Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  Robert  T.  that  is  to  be  gamed  by  immediate  action  and  by 
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breaking  over  a  role  wbioli  is  a  most  yalaable  before  conviction,  tinder  the  Oonstitntion,  it 
one,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  on  all  occasions,  leaves  it  there.  If  he  can  onlj  pardon  after 
except  those  which  are  very  pressing,  insist  conviction,  it  leaves  it  there.  It  leaves  the 
upon,  that  every  bill  which  is  brought  in  for  President  with  the  powers  that  the  Consti* 
oar  consideration  should  be  first  submitted  to  tution  gives  him,  no  more  and  no  less.  The 
the  scrutiny  and  examination  of  a  committee,  country  understands  this  question,  and  I  believe 
That  is  mv  view  in  regard  to  it,  and  with  that  every  member  of  the  Senate  understands  it,  and 
\nevr  I  shall  vote  against  taking  up  the  biU  at  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  refer- 
the  present  time."  ence." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "I  take  it  The  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 
for  granted,  sir,  that  the  great  object  of  this  bill  On  December  17th,  the  bill  having  been 
is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  an  unwise  restoration  reported  back  with  a  recommendation  of  its 
of  property  to  persons  who  have  heretofore  passage,  was  again  considered, 
been  en»iged  in  the  rebellion,  by  the  President  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said:  "The  only 
of  the  United  States,  nnder  the  confiscation  act  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consider a- 
of  1862 ;  and  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed  tlon  is  to  repeal  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  speedy  action  of  act  of  July  17,  1862.  It  is  possible,  as  has 
Congress  upon  this  subject."  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  urged  its  consid-  from  the  haste  with  which  this  bill  was  hurried 
eration,  saying :  "  Mr.  President,  I  think  if  through  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  and  the 
there  ever  was  a  case  when  the  prompt  action  anxiety  manifested  in  this  body,  by  some  of  its 
of  Congress  was  needed,  it  is  this.  It  is  alleged  members,  to  press  it  to  an  immediate  vote 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  without  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee, 
property  confiscated  under  the  law  have  under  that  an  impression  has  gone  out  to  the  country 
that  Qpction  been  restored  by  the  President  that  by  the  repeal  of  this  thirteenth  section  the 
The  conntry  expects  us  to  act  promptly  in  this  ])ower  of  the  President  to  grant  pardons,  and 
cose.  It  is  alleged  that  pardons  are  for  sale  restore  to  rebels  their  property,  would  be  taken 
for  money  around  the  streets  of  this  town  by  away.  Such,  however,  will  not  be  its  effect,  in 
women  of  at  least  doubtful  reputation,  and  my  opinion.  The  President's  power  to  grant 
with  those  pardons  property  has  been  restored  pardons  and  restore  property  will  be  just  as 
to  the  amount  of  millions.  Sir,  if  there  ever  complete  after  the  passage  of  this  bUI,  repeal- 
wssan  occasion  that  required  prompt  action,  in  ing  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1862,  as 
mjr  judgment  that  occasion  is  now,  and  this  before.  The  Constitution  confers  on  the  Presi- 
bill  is  that  occasion.  If  the  President  has  dent  the  power  ^  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 
powers  nnder  the  Constitution,  let  him  exercise  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
them;  but  in  God^s  name  give  him  no  greater  in  cases  of  impeachment.'  It  is  not  in  the  power 
power  than  he  possesses  under  the  Constitution,  of  Congress  to  deprive  him  of  this  prerogative, 
to  exercise  as  they  have  been  exercised  for  the  A  pardon  is  the  remission  of  the  crime  or  of- 
last  twelve  months."  fence,  and  not  of  the  conviction,  and  may  be 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  *^  It  is  very  granted  as  w^ell  before  as  after  conviction ;  and 
probable  tiiat  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  repealing  it  also  may  be  either  absolute  or  conditional, 
the  clause  under  consideration ;  but  I  think  All  these  questions  were  settled  by  decisions  of 
there  is  very  great  force  in  the  suggestion  made  the  Attorneys-General,  and  of  the  Supreme 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  it  is  always  Court  of  the  United  States  yeai*8  ago.  Mr. 
safer  to  refer  a  bill  to  some  one  of  our  com-  Wirt,  who  was  Attorney-General  under  Mr. 
mittees.  The  committees  are  not  yet  formed.  Monroe,  gave  an  opinion,  I  think  in  1820,  that 
There  is  now  no  committee  to  which  'this  bill  the  President  had  authority  to  grant  pardons 
can  be  referred.  I  know  of  no  pressing  neces-  before  conviction.  He  placed  it  upon  the 
sitj  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to-day.  I  will  ground  that  a  pardon  was  of  the  offence  and 
not  commit'myself  to  say  that  it  ought  to  pass  not  of  the  convittion  for  the  offence ;  that  the 
at  all.  I  should  like  to  be  bett»  informed  conviction  was  only  evidence  of  the  crime  or 
than  I  am  to-day  before  voting  upon  it.  My  offence  which  had  been  committed.  Subse- 
impressions  certainly  are  in  its  favor ;  but  I  quent  Attorneys-General  have  given  the  same 
think  we  had  better  act  deliberately  and  under-  opinion,  and  the  practice  of  the  Government,  I 
standingly,  and  not  under  excitement,  as  if  we  believe,  has  conformed  to  that  opinion.  The 
had  come  together  and  were  in  a  great  hurry  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
to  repeal  this  statute  which  we  ourselves  case  of  ex  parte  Wells,  which  is  reported  in  18 
passed  only  three  or  four  years  ago."  Howard,  page  811,  and  which  I  have  before 

The  Senate  refused  to  take  up  the  bill — ^yeas  me,  quoted  with  approbation  this  passage  from 
21,  nays  21 .  Lord  Coke : 

On  December  5th,  the  bill  was  taken  up,  ^  ^^^n  ia  said  to  be  a  work  of  mercy,  whereby 
vnen  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Ilhnois,  moved  to  refer  the  king,  either  before  attainder,  sentence,  or  con- 
it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  saying :  "  It  yiction,  or  after,  forgireth  anv  crime,  offence*,  pun- 
amply  takes  from  the  President  all  power  of  iahment,  execution,  right,  title,  debt,  or  duty,  tem- 
amnesty  and  pardon  except  what  the  Constitu-  P^"*^  ^'^  ecclesiaaticaL-S  Inst.  233. 
tion  gives  him.    K  he  has  the  power  of  pardon        "  The  same  court,  in  a  case  reported  in  7  Pe- 
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ters,  in  which  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  Oliief  Jnstioe  Marshall  sajs  it  is  essential  to  its 

Ohief  Justice  Marshall,  decided  that  a  pardon  validity  that  it  must  be  delivered — an  amne&u 

may  be  either  absolute  or  conditioned.    They  is  a  general  pardon  proclaimed  by  proclams- 

qnote  in  that  opinion  also  from  common  law  tion.    This  statute  undertimes  to  confer  upon 

writers  on  the  subject  of  pardon  and  its  effect,  the  President  of  the  United  States  authority 

and  say :  by  general  proclamation  to  grant  pardon  and 

ApardonisBdeedtotheyalidityofwhichdelivepy  amnesty  to  everybody  who  has  been  enga^ 

is  essential,  and  delivery  is  not  complete  without  ac-  ui  the  rebellion.     Ihe  I'resident  has  already 

ceptance.    It  may  then  be  rejected  by  the  person  to  issued  general  proclamations  of  amnesty  and 

whom  it  is  tendered;  and  if  it  be  rejected,  we  have  pardon ;  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  exer- 

discovered  no  Po^er J";  ^ourt  to  fowe  il  on  him.-  cise  of  that  power  hereafter,  and,  therefore,  there 

Vhtttd  States  vs.  W%lson,  7  Fsters,  page  161.  .  •  x     •  t   '   JP        *•        ^  ^k 

^^^  ,  •  ,  I'-e  jg  ^  propnety  m  repeahng  the  section  of  the 

"  The  point  in  that  case  was  the  authority  of  statute  which  confers  this  power  upon  the  Presi- 
the  President  to  impose  a  condition  in  grant-  dent.  Let  him  have  sudi  powers  as  the  Con- 
ing a  pardon,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  stitution  gives  him ;  of  course  Congress  cannot 
that  authority  existed  in  the  President,  and  take  from  him  those  powers ;  but  let  as  not  be 
they  laid  down  the  rule  in  both  these  cases  a  party  to  conferring  any  additional  powers  (? 
that  the  power  of  the  President  *  to  grant  re-  any  additional  facility  upon  the  President  to 
prieves  and  pardons '  is  to  be  construed  as  those  grant  pardons  to  persons  engaged  in  this  rebel- 
words  were  understood  at  the  time  they  were  lion,  who  have  shown  themselves,  after  obtain- 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ing  pardon,  so  undeserving  of  the  mercy  which 
States.  The  Pl-esident's  power  to  restore  proper-  has  been  extended  to  thein.  Let  us  repeal  that 
1y,  seized  under  the  confiscation  act,  to  its  former  clause  which  authorized  the  issuing  of  proda- 
rebel  owners,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  mations  of  amnesty.  This  wiU  at  least  be  an 
of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1862,  as  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Congress 
the  section  is  silent  on  that  subject.  It  is  cer-  that  general  pardons  and  restoration  of  prop- 
toinly  within  the  power  of  the  President  to  re-  erty  ^ould  not  be  continued ;  and  if  the  Presi- 
frise  to  sestore  property  to  pardoned  rebels,  by  dent  does  continue  to  pardon  rebels,  and  restore 
making  it  a  condition  when  he  grants  the  par-  their  property  by  individual  acts  under  the 
don  that  they  shall  not  claim  the  property  Constitution,  let  him  do  so  without  having  the 
which  has  been  seized  by  the  Government,  sanction  of  Congress  for  his  act. 
The  President,  however,  has  not  generally  done  "  Therefore,  sir,  the  committee  recommended 
this,  and,  by  granting  absolute  pardon?,  has  the  passage  of  this  bill,  believing  that  the  ex- 
given  an  order,  in  fact,  for  the  restoration  of  pression  of  such  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  Con- 
property.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  gress  was  but  carrying  out  the  expressions  of 
General  Howard,  made  to  Congress  at  the  last  ^e  people  of  this  country,  and  that  we  shook] 
session,  that  the  President  did  direct  property  withhold  any  ei^couragement  on  our  part  to  the 
to  be  restored  to  a  person  who  had  been  par-  granting  of  general  pardons  and  restoratioDs 
doned,  and,  under  the  rule  adopted  in  that  case,  of  property  mr  the  future,  until  we  can  see  a 
General  Howard  states  that  he  proceeded  to  better  spirit  manifested  on  the  part  of  thoi»e 
restore  to  pardoned  rebels  more  than  four  who  are  their  redpients." 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  which  had  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  strike 
been  seized  under  the  confiscation  act.  I  will  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  President  has  insert  the  following : 


parties. --vi-               v        ji. 

the  property  has  been  condemned  under  the  V^^^b'*  approved  July  17, 1862,  be,  and  the  sameu 

confiscation  act,  his  right  to  take  away  the  title  ^^^^^^^  repealed. 

of  an  individual  who  had  acquifed  any  interest  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  :  '*  When  the 

in  the  property,  and  restore  it  to  the  former  subject  was  before  us  prior  to  the  recess,  I  ask- 

owners,  would,  doubtless,  be  gone.    Whether  ed  my  friend  fit)m  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the 

he  could  before,  after  the  mere  seizure  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  if  he  proposed  to  repeal 

property,  is  another  qaestion ;  but  it  is  not  af-  the  section  upon  the  ground  that  it  gave  power? 

fected,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  repeal  of  the  sec-  to  the  President  which  he  had  not,  or  whether 

tion  under  consideration*  he  supposed  it  was  within  the  authority  of  Con- 

"  If  the  President  has  this  power  under  the  gress  to  take  from  the  President  any  powers 

Constitution,  it  may  be  asked  why  then  repeal  which  he  has,  with'  reference  to  the  subject,  by 

this  thirteenth  section ;  what  harm  does  it  do?  the  Constitution.    The  latter  question  he  of 

I  answer  that  this  thirteenth  section  is  broader  course  answered  in  the  negative.    He  told  us, 

than  the  Constitution ;  it  authorized  the  Presi-  and  told  us  correctly,  as  he  always  means  to  do, 

dent,  by  proclamation,  to  grant  pardon  and  that  the  power  of  pardon  vested  in  the  Pres^i- 

amnesty.     The  difference,  as  I  understand,  be-  dent  by  the  Constitution  cannot  by  legislation 

tween  a  pardon  and  an  amnesty  is  this:  a  par-  be  taken  from  him ;  and  for  the  same  reason  1 

don  is  an  act  of  mercy  extended  to  an  indi-  have  no  doabt  he  would  admit  that  it  cannot 

vidual ;  it  must  be  by  deed ;  it  must  be  pleaded —  be  in  any  way  limited  or  qualified.    It  is  vested 
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in  him  alonp  in  bis  offidal  capacity  as  Presi-  which  the  power  is  to  be  exerted,  it  would 

dent    The  Senate  are  not  to  be  told  that  in  the  seem  to  foUow  that  it  may  be  exerted  in  any 

deliberations  of  the  convention  by  which  the  mode  by  which  the  President  can  make  known 

Constitntion  was  framed  this  particular  clause  to  the  public  or  to  the  Government  what  his 

in  it  WM  the  subject  of  some  contrariety  of  opinion  is  in  relation  to  the  offences  which  he 

opinion.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  conven-  professes  to  pardon. 

tion  believed  that,  if  the  power  of  pardon  should  "I  understood  my  friend  from  Illinois  the 

exist  at  all  (and  most  of  them  did  think  that  it  other  day  as  stating  that  he  supposed,  when 

should  exis^  contrary  to  the  opinion,  I  think,  Congress  passed  the  section  which  we  are  now 

ofMontesquieu  or  some  ofthe  European  writers,  asked  to  repeal,  some  doubt  was  entertained 

that  the  power  should  not  exist  in  a  republic  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  congressional 

because  there  is  no  necessity  for  it),  it  should  authority,  the  President  could  pardon  by  proo- 

be  vested  not  in  the  Prudent  alone  or  in  any  laraation,  or  whether  he  could  grant  an  am- 

of  the  departments  of  the  Government  alone,  nesty  by  proclamation.    I  answered  that  the 

bnt  that  it  should  be  ^ven  to  the  President,  if  oth^r  day  by  suggesting  that,  in  the  absence  of 

given  to  liim  at  all,  in  connection  with  some  of  any  particular  specification    of  the  mode  in 

the  other  departments  or  some  branch  of  one  which  the  power  to  pardon  was  granted,  it 

of  the  other  departments.     They,  however,  might  be  exercised  in  any  mode  by  which  the 

came  to  the  conclusion,  and  I  believe  that  con-  President  could  make  known  his  will.     The 

elusion  received  the  unanimous  assent  finally  usual  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised  is  by  grant- 

ofthe  convention,  that  it  was  much  more  de-  ing  to  each  individual  offender  a  pardon :  that 

sirable  to  ^ve  it  to  the  President  alone,  and  so  is  issued  under  the  great  seal,  and  unless  the 

it  was  given.    From  the  nature  of  the  power  it  party  pardoned  thinla  proper  to  accept  it  and 

mast,  I  think,  be  very  evident  that  it  is  not  after  accepting  it,  in  the  event  of  prosecution 

only  in  the  President  but  in  the  President  ex-  thinks  proper  to  plead  it,  he  stands,  as  far  as 

clusively.  the  prosecution  is  concerned,  as  an  unpardoned 

"  The  power  of  pardon  cannot  be  under  the  offender ;  but  that  is  only  because  a  pardon  of 

same  government  well  given  to  any  two  de-  that  description  is  in  the  nature  of  a  convey- 

partments  of  sacb  government.     It  must  be  ance^  a  deed  of  which  the  courts  can  have  no 

given  to  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and,  notice.    The  courts  cannot  take  notice  what 

if  given  to  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  pardons  there  are,  if  any,  in  the  State  Depart- 

the  decisions  of  one,   whether  to  grant  the  ment.    Like  every  other  fact,  therefore,  exist- 

pardon  or  to  refiise  the  pardon,  must  be  con-  ing  in  pais,  it  must  be  brought  to  the  attention 

elusive.    In  our  Government  the  only  possible  of  the  tribunal  before  whom  the  Question  may 

control  that  Congress  can  have  over  offences  be  raised  by  evidence  in  pais.    Tnat  evidence 

cheated  by  statute  is  after  the  offences  have  in  cases  of  this  description  is,  as  I  have  stated, 

been  committed,  if  they  shall  be  committed,  the  pleading  and  the  production  in  support  of 

and  they  desire  that  they  shall  not  be  prose-  the  plea  of  a  pardon  under  seal, 

cnted,  or  after  they  have  been  prosecuted  and  "  That  is  not  applicable  to  a  proclamation  of 

prior  to  final  judgment,  to  repeal  the  statute,  the  President.    All  proclamations  which  the 

The  statute  being  repealed,  no  prosecution  can  President  is  authorized  to  make,  no  matter 

be  instituted  if  none  has  been  instituted,  and  what  may  be  the  subject  of  the  proclamations, 

every  prosecution  that   has   been   instituted  operate  as  laws,  and  the  courts  are  bound  to 

necessarily  falls.    That  has  been  decided  over  take  notice  of  them.    It  was  upon  that  prin- 

and  over  again.    But  that  is  not  the  exercise  ciple  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prize  cases, 

ofthe  pardoning  power— it  is  the  mere  exer-  and  all  the  circuit  courts  before  whom  oases  of 

else  of  the  legi^tive  power  of  Congress.    Be-  that  kind  arose,  noticed  the  proclamations  which 

ing  alone  authorized  to  pass  the  law  which  from  time  to  time  were  issued  by  the  Presi- 

creates  the  oflTence  and  imposes  the  penalty,  dent  in  relation  to  the  rebellion.    The  act  of 

thej  are  alone  the  judges  to  determine  whether  1861  authorized  the  President  by  proclamation 

that  law  should  continue  or  not,  and  if  .they  to  proclaim  certain  ports  of  the  States  in  insur- 

resolve  that  it  shall  not  continue,  and  repeal  rection  in  a  state  of  blockade.    The  courts  said 

under  that  opinion  the  law  antecedently  passed,  that  that  proclamation  was  a  matter  of  which 

no  prosecution  can  be  made  nnder  it  in  the  the  courts  were  bound  to  take  notice  without 

future  and  all  pending  prosecutions  at  once  any  pleading,  just  as  they  would  be  bound  to 

^.  take  notice  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  on  a 

"The power,  then,  of  the  President  to  par-  subject  over  which  Congress  has  jurisdiction, 

don  is  not  only  cobaprehensive  of  every  variety  When,  therefore,  a  pardon,  or  an  amnesty,  is 

of  offence  which  may  be  subject  to  prosecutiofa  granted  by  proclamation,  every  court  in  the 

Quless  pardoned,  but  is  granted  to  him  in  terms  land  and  every  department  of  the  Government 

as  comprehensive  as  the  English  language  per-  is  bound  to  know  of  its  existence  and  to  give 

mita.    How  he  is  to  execute  the  power  is  not  the  party  the  benefit  of  it,  provided  the  Presi- 

stated.    Whether  he  is  to  execute  it  at  all  is  dent  is  authorized  to  grant  pardon  by  procla- 

necessarHy  not  stated.    When  he  is  to  exe-  mation.    ^ 

cute  it  is  also  not  stated.    Now,  in  the  absence  *^  Now,  what  doubt  can  there  be  about  that  ? 

of  any  particular  specification  of  the  mode  in  In  the  case  of  Wells,  to  which  my  friend  from 
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Illinois  referred,  reported  in  18  Howard  (where  people,  millions  of  men,  for  the  crime  of  treason 
the  immediate  question  hefore  the  court  was  when  they  were  acting  nnder  the  power  ard 
whether  the  President  under  the  power  to  par-  authority  of  a  government  whicli  had  beeo 
don  had  a  right  to  pardon  conditionally,  and  erected  over  them — a  government  having  the 
the  court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  power  to  protect  them,  and  where  Great  Brlt- 
that  right),  they  came  to  it  in  part  upon  the  ain  conld  not  afford  prote<ition  in  case  they  <li§- 
ground  that  the  extent  of  the  power  was  to  be  obeyed  the  American  governments  which  had 
ascertained  by  recurring  to  the  power  and  the  been  set  up  over  them.  And,  sir,  however  mad 
manner  in  which  it  was  executed  in  England  and  foohsh  it  was — and  I  have  always  conad- 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted ;  and  ered  it  to  have  been  madness  and  foolishness— 
as  in  England  it  appeared  that  from  time  to  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people  to  have  en- 
time  the  king  had  granted  a  pardon  upon  con-  tered  upon  the  recent  struggle,  I  say  that  the 
dition ;  and  as  the  Constitution  in  no  manner  great  mass  of  them  did  not  incur  thereby  tlte 
restrained  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  crime  of  treason  nor  subject  themselves  to  its 
President,  but  contented  itself  with  vesting  in  penalties ;  and  I  assert  no  new  doctrine.  I  &$- 
him  the  entire  power,  he  could,  as  the  king  sert  a  doctrine  which  has  been  maintained  in 
could,  exert  that  power  conditionally.  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States.    I 

"  The  same  reasoning  evidently  applies  to  the  assert  a  doctrine   which   your  revolutionary 

case  before  ns,  because  as  the  Senate  must  be  fathers  assertecl,  and  which  the  tribnnals  of 

apprised — I  am  sure  nobody  knows  it  better  the  country  which   they  established  asserted 

than  my  friend  from  Illinois — the  English  mon-  and  maintained. 

arch  from  time  to  time  has  granted  pardon  and  V  ^hy,  sir,  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 

granted  amnesty  by  proclamation ;    and  the  to  look  into  Dallas's  Reports  will  find  a  nms- 

passage  which  I  read  from  the  seventy-fourth  her  of  cases.    I  will  refer  to  a  single  one,  the 

number  of  the  Federalist  the  other  day  shows  case  of  Respublica  vs.  Samuel  Chapman,  to  be 

that  one  of  the  reasons  for  vesting  the  power  found  in  1  Dallas,  where  this  very  doctrine  was 

in  the  President  was  that  it  might  be  important  judicially  decided ;  and  there  c^mnot  be  found 

at  certain  stages  of  an  insurrection,  in  order  to  in  any  American  authority  since  that  day  a 

the  quelling  of  the  insurrection,  to  proclaim  single  dictum,  much  less  a  decision,  overrnhng 

pardon  to  all  the  parties  who  might  be  engaged  that  authority.    What  was  that  case?    Penn- 

in  it;   and  that  could  only  be  done,  not  by  sylvaniahad  established  an  independent  gov- 

granting  a  pardon  to  each  individual  insurrec-  ernment  for  itself,  and  in  less  than  six  months 

tionist,  for  they  could  not  be  found  out,  but  by  after  the  establishment  of  that  government  a 

a  genei-al  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Presi-  man  by  the  name  of  Chapman,  an  adherent  of 

dentin  the  form  of  a  proclamation,  that  all  who  King  George,  did  an  act  which  was,  in  the 

should  turn  out  to  have  been  involved  in  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  trea- 

insurrection  were  to  be  considered  as  pardoned,  son  against  that  government.    He  was  a  sub- 

^*  I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  imagine,  as  far  ject  of  King  George,  as  all  our  fathers  vere« 

as  the  legal  question  is  concerned,  upbn  what  but  he  committed  the  act  after  the  people  of 

plausible  ground  the  necessity  for  passing  the  Pennsylvania  had  established  for  tnemsekes 

section  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  was  then  an  independent  government.    lie  was  brought 

placed,  and  of  course  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  to  trial,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  Federal  court,  h^ 

upon  what  possible  ground  the  repeal  of  that  cause  there  was  not  then  any  such  tribunal^  but 

nection  can  be  placed  consistent  with  the  doc-  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  charged  with 

trine  that,  independent  of  that  section,   the  the  crime  of  being  guUty  of  treason  against 

whole  power  which  the  section  proposes  to  give  that  State,  and,  after  a  long  and  able  trial,  was 

is  air efijdy  in  the  Executive."  convictM  and  executed.     There^  sir,  is  jodi- 

!Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,,  said :  "  In  my  cial  precedent,  showing  that  when  a  govern- 
judgment  this  original  act  of  confiscation  was  ment  defa^tois  established  an  individual  citizen 
misnamed.  The  title  it  bore  upon  its  face  was  not  yielding  his  obedience  to  it,  but  attempting 
*•  An  act  to  punish  treason,'  and  it  was  applied  to  make  war  upon  it,  has,  within  the  limits  of 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  Southern  people  of  this  this  country  and  by  the  judgment  of  a  learned 
country.  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  can  frame  legal  tribunal,  been  found  guilty  and  executed 
a  bill  of  indictment  like  this  against  eight  mU-  for  the  crime  of  treason  against  that  govem- 
lion  people?  Such  a  thing  is  unknown  in  the  ment,  although  he  claimed  protection  on  ac- 
history  of  the  world.  When  our  revolutionary  count  of  what  he  asserted  to  be  his  superior  al- 
fathers  assumed  to  secede,  if  you  please,  from  legiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  to  estab-  ^^  But,  sir,  tlie  doctrine  which  I  maintain  is 
lish  an  independent  government  for  themselves,  older  than  the  case  in  Dallas.  It  is  tlie  recog- 
the  House  of  Commons  rang  with  the  cry  of  nized  doctrine  of  England,  and  has  been  for 
^  rebels^  and  ^traitors,'  just  as  the  Halls  of  hundreds  of  years.  The  student  even  of  Black- 
Congress  have  rung  with  the  cry  of  *  rebels*  and  stone  is  at  no  loss  to  know  what  is  the  true 
^  traitors '  since ;  but  what  said  the  master  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
minds  of  tlio  British  Parliament  then?  They  "Mr.  President,  it  is  time,  high  time,  that 
proclaimed  the  very  doctrine  which  1  proclaim  wholesale  accusations  like  these  had  ceased  to 
here  to-day,  that  you  could  not  indict  a  whole  be  made.    They  can  subserve  no  public  good« 
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They  will  not  rekindle  and  renew  the  warmth  by  any  improper  means.  I  suppose  he  referred 
of  affection  which  onght  to  exist  between  the  to  inaiyidnal  pardons,  and  meant  to  suggest 
the  people  of  this  whole  country.  God  knows  that  persons  had  received  compensation  for 
we  have  had  strife  enough,  suffering  enough,  their  services  in  procuring  the  pardon  of  indi- 
misery  enough,  wretchedness  enough.  And  viduals.  I  hardly  suppose  that  the  Senator  in- 
flow, when  the  country  is  dissevered  by  your  tended  to  be  understood  as  charging  that  any 
acts,  or  kept  dissevered  at  least,  I  hope  that  proclamation  had  been  procured  by  bribery. 
the  utterances  of  such  wholesale  denunciation  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  soi*t  inti- 
will  cease.  No,  rar ;  rather  throw  open  your  mated,  and  I  never  heard  that  any  question  of 
legislative  halls  to  the  representatives  of  a  peo-  the  kind  was  before  any  court  in  the  District 
pie  who  are  anxious  to  get  back  under  the  of  Columbia.  If  any  such  question  was  before 
protection  of  the  old  national  flag  and  in  com-  the  court,  then,  sir,  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
munion  with  their  brethren  of  other  States,  in  what  case,  upon  what  record,  upon  what 
Instead  of  these  denunciations  let  it  go  forth,  evidence  it  is  stated  that  the  President  of  the 
^  Yoa  are  not  to  be  taxed  without  representa-  United  States,  under  this  thirteenth  section, 
tion,  but  taxing  you  we  open  our  doors  to  your  ever  issued  a  proclamation  upon  improper  and 
people,' and  one  shout  of  joy  will  go  up  through-  corrupt  considerations.  This  Action  simply 
oat  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  from  provides  for  pardon  by  proclamation,  with  a 
every  true  Union  and  conservative  man.  Even  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  troubles  in  the 
the  little  children  will  join  with  their  fathers  country,  so  as  to  hold  out  to  the  Southern  peo- 
and  mothers  in  invoking  the  blessings  of  Al-  pie  an  inducement  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
mighty  God  upon,  your  heads.  Do  it,  sir,  and  to  the  Grovernment  and  their  obedience  to  the 
where  ihe  war  has  caused  desolation  there  snail  laws,  certainly  a  very  proper  purpose,  justify- 
spring  up  flowers  of  loveliness  and  beauty ;  the  ing  the  action  of  Congress  in  its  enactment ; 
aching  heart  shall  be  made  glad ;  the  despond-  but  what  bribery  can  be  charged  as  having 
ing  soul  will  take  hope ;  and  hereafter  we  will  been  committed  under  this  section  ?  I  think  it 
march  on  together  to  a  common  destiny  of  na-  is  due  to  the  other  judges  of  the  court  that  we 
tional  glory  and  renown,  a  united,  prosperous,  should  know  what  judge  has  undertaken  to 
and  happy  people.  Thus  united  wq  need  fear  make  such  a  charge  against  the  executive  de- 
no  enemy  from  without,  and  if  we  be  true  to  partment  of  the  Government.  But,  sir,  I  am 
onraelves  we  shall  have  no  enemy  from  within."  not  going  to  discuss  that  at  length.  I  had  sup- 
Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  "When  posed  the  Senator  would  have  produced  the 
this  bill  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  evidence,  and  I  think  it  would  fail — I  cannot 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  but  believe  it  would  fail — to  establish  that  un- 
Oliandler)  demanded  its  passage  upon  a  charge  der  this  section  of  the  law  any  improper  motive 
which  he  made  against  the  executive  depait-  had  ever  governed  the  President  of  the  United 
meat  of  selling  pardons  in  this  city,  and  he  ex-  States. 

pressed  himself  very  strongly  indeed  ui)on  that  "  I  object  to  the  repeal  of  this  section  for  but 
suhject.  He  said:  one  reasou.  It  will  be  understood  in  the  conn- 
Mr.  PrewdAt,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  as  notorious  ^^7  ^,  ^^  expression  by  Congress  against  a 
m  the  records  of  a  court,  that  pardons  have  been  conciliatory  course  toward  the  Southern  States, 
for  sale  aroand  this  town,  for  sale  by,  women,  and  It  will  be  understood  as  an  expression  by  Con- 

°°/!?  ^}fV'^  Vni""'  K?'^\''®*'?[^*  °^  ^°"''  ''''"''^  gr«88  of  its  opinion  that  there  ought  not  to  be 

m  the  District  of  Columbia  show  th.s.  ^^^^^  ^^^  J^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

"And  he  thea  went  on  to  say  that  he  spoke  and  that  the  policy  which  was  understood  to 

upon  the  authority  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  before  his 

court  in  th^s  District    After  that  statement  death,  and  the  policy  which  was  subsequently 

had  been  so  deliberately  made  by  hira,  the  Sen-  pursued  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  President  of  tlie 

ator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dixon)  gave  it  a  United  States  in  extending  pardons,  was  an 

very  emphatic  and  square  denial.    The  Senator  improper  policy.    I  do  not  wish  to  have  it 

from  Michigan  stated  that  it.  was  necessary  to  understood  that  Congress   shall  express  any 

repeal  the  section  in  order  to  take  away  from  such  opinion.    My  judgment  is,  that  amnesty 

the  President  the  power  of  pardon,  and  thus  to  is  the  proper  course  and  policy  to  be  pnrsued 

remove  a  reproach  from  our  Government.    I  with  a  view  to  tiie  permanent  restoration  of  the 

could  not  see  in  the  law  the  reason  for  his  po-  Union,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the 

^tion.    I  could  not  see,  after  the  denial  of  tlie  Union." 

statement  made  by  him  and  on  the  question  of  The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  bill 

his  authority,  that  the  facts  justified  him.     But  passed  by  ^e  following  vote : 

wrtainly  he  owed  it  to  himself;  he  owed  it  to  YsAS-Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cragin, 

the  judges  of  the  court,  to  say  precisely  upon  CreswelL  Edmunds,  Fesienden,  Foster,  Fowler,  ffenl 

wbat  authority  he  made  the  statement,  for  it  derson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan, 

was  a  very  grave  one.  Morrill,  Poland,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart, 

'•This  section  only  authorised  a  pardon  by  Sumner,  TnimbuU, Wade,  Willey,  WilUams,  and  Wil- 

proclamation.    Now  I  thmk,  when  the  Sena-  '^Sr^i.Me8srs.  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  John- 

wr  reflects  a  moment,  he  will  not  assume  that  gon,  Norton,  Patterson,  and  Saulsbury— 7. 

any  pardon  by  proclamation  has  been  procured  Absent— Messrs.    Anthony,    Brown,    Buckalew, 
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Cowan,  Davis,  Pogg,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Gnth-  in  case  of  disability  or  miscondact  in  office  dur- 

rie,  Harris,  McDoueall,  Nesmith,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Rid-  Jug  the  recess  of  that  body,  the  President  may, 

die,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  and  Yates—lS.  ^^^  ^1,^  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  sns- 

This  act,  not  having  been  returned  by  the  pend  the  incumbent  and  commission  another 

President,  became  a  law  without  his  approval,  until  the  next  session,  at  which  it  shall  be  his 

duty  to  report  the  fact,  along  with  the  causes 

In  the  House,  on  the  3d  of  December,  Mr.  of  removal,  and  the  name  of  the  officer  so  ap- 

Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  bill  to  pointed,  or  such  other  person  as  he  shall  choose 

regulate  removals  irom  office.    The  first  section  tonomhiate ;  and  that  in  case  of  the  ref^zsal  of 

provided  that  in  all  instances  of  appointments  the  Senate  to  approve  the  act,  the  officer  so 

to  office  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad-  suspended  shall  resume  his  functions,  withoot 

vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  any  allowance,  however,  of  compensation  in 

removal  should  be  exercised  only  in  concur-  the  meanwhile, 
renoe  with  the  Senate.  "  The  second  section  provides  that  no  officer 

The  second  section  provided  that  in  case  of  renominated  shall  continue  to  hold  aiter  hb 

disability  or  misconduct  in  office,  occurring  dur-  r^ection,  and  that  the  party  so  r^ected  shM 

ing  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  where  the  interests  not  be  again  appointed. 

of  the  public  may  make  it  necessary  to  displace        *^  The  third  section  I  propose,  with  the  appro- 

the  incumbent  until  the  advice  and  consent  of  bation  of  the  committee,  to  strike  ont,  and  in- 

the  Senate  can  be  duly  had  and  obtained  there-  sort  two  others— one  to  the  effect  that  where  a 

on,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  vacancy  happening  during  the  recess  may  have 

suspend  the  disabled  or  defaulting  officer,  and  he^n  ffiled  by  the  President,  it  shall  be  his  doty 

to  designate  some  other  person  to  perform  the  to  make  a  nomination  before  the  end  of  the 

duties  of  the  office  until  the  Senate  should  have  next  session,  and  in  case  of  the  nomination  of 

the  opportunity  of  acting  thereupon.    And  it  any  other  person  or  persons  than  the  one  eo 

should  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten  commissioned,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 

days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  advise  and  consent  thereto,  the  office  shall  not 

report  to  it  the  fact  of  such  suspension,  with  be  considered  as  vacant  upon  its  adjournment, 

the  reasons  therefor,  and  to  nominate  a  person  hot  the  person  so  commissioned  shall  continue 

for  the  place ;  and  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  to  hold  and  eiijoy  the  same  during  the  recess, 

Senate  to  concur  in  such  suspension,  either  by  and  until  he  shall  be  either  nominated  and  re- 

a  direct  vote  thereon,  or  by  advising  and  con-  jected,  or  duly  superseded  by  a  new  appoint- 

senting  to  the  appointment  of  the  person  so  ment ;  and  the  other  providing  that  the  heads 

nominated,  the  officer  suspended  should  there-  of  departments  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the 

upon  resume  the  exercise  of  his  official  fane-  term  of  four  years  unless  removed  with  the 

tions  as  though  the  same  had  not  been  sns-  concurrence  of  the  Senate ;  and  shall  moreover 

pended.  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coo- 

Tiie  third  section  provided  that  every  person  sent  of  the  Senate  appoint,  all  their  asdstants 
who  had  been  or  should  thereafter  be  nomi-  and  subordinates,  to  hold  for  the  like  period, 
nated  to  the  Senate  for  office,  and  who  should  unless  removed  in  the  same  manner, 
fail  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  "  The  bill  rests,  therefore,  on  the  hypothesis 
Senate  thereto,  should  be  incapable  of  holding  that  the  power  of  removal  does  not  rightfully 
any  office  under  the  TJnit^  States  for  the  term  belong  to  the  President  alone — even  if  he  can 
of  three  years  after  such  rejection,  unless  two-  be  properly  claimed  to  have  any  share  of  it, 
thirds  of  the  Senate  should  relieve  him  of  such  under  the  Constitution — and  cannot  be  safely 
disability.  And  whenever  any  person  has  as-  left  with  that  officer  without  any  restraint  upon 
sumed  office,  and  discharged  its  duties  upon  the  its  exercise ;  and  this  as  a  genej^al  prindple, 
nomination  of  the  President,  before  he  had  and  without  any  )*eference  to  the  merits  or  de- 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  or  his  rejection  merits  of  the  existing  fanctionary.  It  proposes 
by  the  Senate,  all  subordinates  and  deputies  to  improve  the  rare  advantage  of  a  dissociation 
appointed  by  him,  or  on  bis  recommendation,  between  the  party  in  power  here  and  the  Presi- 
shall  vacate  their  places.  dent  of  its  own  choice,  for  the  correction  of  a 

The  fourth  section  provided  that  all  nomina-  great  evU,  by  a  surrender  and  dedication  of  the 

tions  made  by  the  President  should  be  commu-  spoil  which  that  party  may  be  supposed  to  have 

nicated  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  after  won,  upon  the  public  altar,  raid.for  the  nation's 

they  are  made,  or  after  the  commencement  of  benefit,  through  all  coming  time, 
the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  Senate.  ^*  It  aims  at  the  reformation  of  a  giant  vice 

In  the  House,  on  December  5th,  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  administration  of  this  Government,  by 
of  Pennsylvania,  called  up  Ms  motion  to  recon-  bringing  its  practice  back  from  a  rule  of  its  in- 
sider the  vote  recommitting  the  House  bill  of  fancy  and  inexperience,  resting  mainly,  per- 
the  last  session  for  the  regulation  of  appoint-  haps,  on  its  unbounded  confidence  in  the  per- 
ments,  removals,  etc.  He  said :  "  The  first  sec-  sonal  virtues  of  its  first  Chief  Magistrate,  to 
tion  enacts  that  no  officer  who  has  been  ap-  what  are  believed  to  be  the  true  spirit  and 
pointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  meaning  of  its  fundamental  law.'^ 
the  Senate  shall  be  removable  except  by  the  After  examining  the  constitutional  question 
same  agencies,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  and  its  history,  Mr.  Williams  proceeded  to  say : 
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"The  people  are  now  here  in  their  nnolonded  other  gentlemen,  that  this  wonld  make  a  diffl- 

power.    They  have  taken  the  Grovemment  into  cnlty  at  the  incoming  of  a  new  administration, 

their  own  hands.    They  have  rehaked   and  I  have  endeavored  to  obviate  that  by  so  modify- 

trodden  down  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  ing  the  section  as  to  confine  the  period  to  ^  the 

Executive.    They  have  stricken  the  veto  dead  official  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they 

in  his  hands.    They  have  dedared  that  he  shall  were  appointed.' 

Dot  stand  at  yoar  doors  to  arrest  yoor  leg^sla-  **  The  second  clanse  is  dependent.  If  the  first 
tion,  as  he  has  pnblidy  threatened  that  he  should  prevaU,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  other 
woold  do.  They  have  degraded  him,  for  the  should  not  prevail  also.  11^  in  other  words,  the 
time  being,  from  yonr  associate  in  council,  to  heads  of  the  departments  can  be  lifted  from 
the  mere  minister  of  yonr  will.  It  is  their  high  their  present  abject  attitude  and  made  indepen- 
and  irreversible  decree,  that  the  public  servant  dent  of  the  Executive,  then  I  see  no  reason 
who  presumed  to  deny  their  jurisdiction  and  against  conferring  the  appointing  power  upon 
yoors,  over  the  most  momentous  auestion  of  those  officers.  Under  our  present  legislation 
yonr  history,  shall  stand  aside  until  you  have  and  under  the  precedent  that  has  already  been 
disposed  of  it,  and  then  execute  your  judg-  established,  so  far  as  regards  the  Post-Office 
ment  in  good  faith,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  Department,  we  know  in  some  few  oases,  where 
him  or  not  They  have  now  reviewed  and  the  salary  is  some  one  thousand  or  two  thou- 
reaffirmed  their  decision  of  1864,  and  again  sand  dollars,  the  appointments  are  made  by  the 
instructed  you  to  enact  such  laws  as  you  may  Postraaster-€^enera^  without  any  supervisory 
think  proper,  and  to  see  that  they  are  honestly  power  or  power  of  revision  in  any  quarter,  ex- 
enforced,  or  that  the  impediment  is  removed,  cept  it  be  on  the  part  of  the  President  himself; 
Pass  this  bill,  as  the  first  m  the  order  of  neces-  and  I  think  the  experience  of  the  country  shows 
sitr,  and  the  residue  of  the  work  will  be  of  easy  how  this  power  has  been  abused.  I  think  Uiere 
accomplishment.  Reject  it,  and  posterity  will  ought  to  be  a  limitatioif  on  it.  I  propose, 
grieve  that  the  courage  which  had  conquered  therefore,  that  no  appointment  shall  be  made 
treason  twice  was  not  seconded  by  the  spirit  except  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
that  might  have  shorn  its  locks,  and  bound  it  and  no  removals  except  upon  the  same  terms, 
in  everlasting  chains."  "  The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  his  remarks 

The  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed,  various  yesterday,  had  something  to  say  in  reference  to 

amendments  were  offered  and  ordered  printed,  the  confidential  relations  of  these  officers  to  the 

and  the  consideration  of  the  bill  postponed  to  President.    He  seemed  to  think  that  they  were 

December  12tb,  when  it  was  taken  up.  intended  to  be  confidential  advisers  of  the  Pred- 

Mr.  Williams   then    offered  the    following*  dent    I  do  not  know  that  any  such  thing  as 

amendment :  advisers  of  the  President  is  known  to  the  Gov- 

Sec.  i.  And  he  U/urther  enacted^  That  the  heads  ^T^?^^*-      I  suppose  the  President  may  take 

of  the  several  departments  of  the  Goyernment  SbaJl  advice  elsewhere ;  and  if  he  should  take  such 

'■*■■"                 .    -     ^  advice  it  would  perhaps  be  better  and  more 


% 


e  now  receives. 


Iowa,  said :  **  I  wish  to  call 

ibaU  severally  appoiftt  their  assistants  and  all  other  ^"^  ^n^i^u^ji  the  House  to  the  situation  of 
olBcera  pertaining  to  their  respective  departments,  ^^^  xresident  and  the  becretary  of  State  if  this 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  on  report  to  proposition  should  be  adopted.  Every  thing  is 
be  made  to  that  body  if  then  in  session,  or  if,  during  done  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs  nominally  by 
!S!  I^.^'J?^*^®  ?*^  meeting  thereof,  to  hold  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  theoretically  by  the  Presi- 
«Li^»?tSfbidy!'"  ""*°^'^^^*^*^  *^*  ^^  ^°°^"-  dent.  .If  ii  the  settlement  of  intricate  ques- 
•  ^  tions  of  foreign  policy  a  division  of  policy  shall 
Ue  said :  "This  section,  it  will  be  observed,  spring  up,  and  tne  President  shall  sustain  one 
consists  of  two  propositions.  The  first  makes  policy  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  and  the 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments  irremova-  Secretary  of  State  another,  you  will  find  the 
ble  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  President.  Hav-  Secretary  of  State  with  his  hands  tied  or  the 
ing  thus  made  them,  as  I  think,  practically  in-  President  with  his  hands  tied.  You  must  en- 
dependent,  then  the  second  clause  authorizes  able  the  responsible  head  of  the  Government  to 
Uiem  to  appoint,  as  we  have  unquestionably  a  control  its  policy.  Ton  must  enable  him  to 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  do,  the  subordi-  change  his  agent  even  in  the  recess  of  a  session 
nates  in  their  respective  departments.  This  of  Congress.  You  must  secure  harmonious  ao- 
chwse  is  so  framed  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  rule  tion  in  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment  by  the 
or  precedent  established  by  the  Congress  of  President's  direct  action  in  the  choice  of  those 
1789,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  through  whom  alone  that  action  can  be  had. 
statutory  provision  or  of  any  legislation  defining  "  It  is  not  so  only  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs, 
the  term  of  office,  the  President  might  remove  but  in  some  respects  also  to  domestic  affairs, 
at  will.  I  propose  here,  in  order  to  obviate  all  The  President  is  bylaw,  and  to  some  extent  by 
possble  difficulty  on  this  ground,  to  define  the  the  Constitution,  the  responsible  head  of  the 
term.  As  it  stood  originally  in  the  bill  it  was  executive  office.  The  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
in  the  word-?,  *for  the  term  of  four  years.'  It  man  now  is,  to  make  these  Secretaries,  who  are 
was  snggeated  by  my  friend  from  Iowa,  and  themselves  theoretically  or  actually  agents  of 
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the  President  in  respect  to  his  policy,  iDdepen-  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  which  has  been  ad- 
dent  of  the  President,  and  leaves  him  hnt  a  vanced  by  my  oolledgae  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kas- 
sonnding  title  in  the  administration  of  the  af-  son),  and  by  ibe  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
fairs  of  the  Government.  (Mr.  Thayer),  in  regard  to  the  executive  depart- 

^^  Now,  I  say  tliat  this  is  a  radical  change  of  ment  of  the  Government  as  correct.  I  find,  »r, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  that  the  Constitution  says  that  the  executive 
Congress  ought  not  adopt  that  change  without  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President  of  tLv 
a  more  careful  consideration  than  is  involved  in  IFnited  States  of  America.  Now,  I  should  IiIlc 
a  proposed  change  in  the  tenure  of  minor  officers  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  executive  part  of 
of  the  Government.  In  resfpect  to  the  Postmas-  the  Government  as  we  find  it  in  the  Constitution 
ter-GeneraVs  department,  it  has  already  some  which  would  confe^  upon  the  heads  of  depart- 
twenty-seven  thousand  offices.  It  is  impossible  ments  power  to  override  the  President  of  tLe 
for  the  President  to  make  all  these  appoint-  United  States  in  the  determination  of  any  policy 
ments,  and  the  power  must  necessarily  be  vest-  however  independent  of  the  President  you  may 
ed  in  the  Postmaster-General,  just  as  you  invest  make  th^se  heads  of  departments  ?  What  right 
power  in  the  courts  to  appoint  commissioners  has  a  head  of  a  department  to  a  policy  excef»t 
and  in  deputy  postmasters  to  appoint  their  it  be  that  policy  established  by  law?  "What 
clerks ;  but  this  goes  further,  this  goes  to  the  right,  under  tlfe  operation  of  this  amendment 
very  essence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  offered  by  my  colleague  on  the  Jndidary  Corn- 
States,  and  proposes  to  take  from  the  President  mittee,  would  the  heads  of  departments  have  to 
the  powers  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  convene  themselves  together  and  override  tbt 
confer  upon  him."  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  ?    The 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  I  move  President  is,  as  the  Constitution  says,  the  Execa- 
to  strike  out  the  last  line  of  the  amendment,  tive  of  the  United  States.  He  is  to  execute- 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  tew  words,  what?  He  is  to  execute  the  law,  and  any  policy 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  which  is  which  he  may  have,  or  which  his  cabinet  uiav 
now  made  by  the  gentleman  from  the  Commit-  have,  or  the  two  combined  may  have,  in  viola- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Williams)  is  called  tion  of  law,  is  a  violation  not  merely  of  the  law, 
for  by  no  public  exigency,  and  is  only  fraught  but  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
with  future  embarrassment  and  inconvenience.  "  Now,  sir,  the  practice  that  this  amendment 
If  the  law  with  regard  to  the  appointing  power  proposes  radically  to  change  in  the  executive 
is  so  arranged  and  so  bound  up  that  the  power  branch  of  our  Government  is  one  which  has  ol)- 
sball  be  controlled  by  the  Senate  and  the  Presi-  tained  too  often  and  too  long  in  our  Government 
dent  as  regards  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  » It  is  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  admin- 
the  Government,  I  see  no  possible  necessity  for  istration  of  domestic  concerns  as  alluded  to  by  my 
trammelling  the  President  in  regard  to  his  con-  colleague  from  Iowa.  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
fidential  advisers;  or  as  John  Randolph  was  legislative  department  of  the  Government  to  de- 
wont  to  say,  >  his  head  clerks.'  termine  the  policy  of  the  Government,  internal 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  lead  to  embarrass-  and  foreign.    The  laws  passed  by  Congress  im- 

menc  in  this  way :  if  a  cabinet  officer  dissents  pose  duties  upon  the  President  and  upon  the 

from  the  opinions  of  the  Executive,  the  Execu-  heads  of  departments,  and  they  are  to  see  to  the 

tive  should  possess  the  power  of  removing  that  execution  of  these  laws.    I  ask  any  gentleman 

calnnet  officer ;  otherwise  your  plan  leads  to  to  point  out  to  me  how  we  are  creating  another 

this  result,  as  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  branch  of  the  executive  department.      I  say 

from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kasson),  that  you  transfer  the  cabinet  officers,'  if  you  are  pleased  to  call  them 

executive  office  from  the  Executive  of  the  Uni-  such,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  term  of 

ted  States  to  his  cabinet  council.  And  in  trans-  the  President  by  whom  they  are  appointed, 

ferring  it  you  make  a  new  executive  consisting  How  does  that  make  them  independent  in  the 

of  many  heads  instead  of  one ;  because  if  those  determination  of  the  policy  of  the  President? 

officers  are  not  removable  from  office  at  the  What  have  they  to  do  but  to  obey  the  laws  and 

will  of  the  President,  they  may  remain  in  office  to  obey  the  order  the  President  may  issue  as 

and  outvote  the  President ;  they  take  such  a  Executive  of  the  United  States?     Suppose  a 

course  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  cabinet  officer  should  have  one  line  of  policy  in 

executive  office  as  by  a  migority  of  their  num-  his  department,  and  the  President  should  con- 

ber  they  may  det-ermine.    And  what  is  that  elude  that  another  line  of  policy  should  be  pur- 

but  the  substitution  of  a  new  executive  in  the  sued,  what  has  the  President  to  do  but  to  order 

place  of  the  constitutional  Executive  ?    I  think  this  iiead  clerk  to  pursue  his  policy?    Suppose 

the  future  would  reveal  the  impolicy  of  the  he  should  disobey  any  mandate  of  the  legisla- 

great  and  fundamental  change  contemplated  by  tive  department  embodied  in  law,  what  right 

this  amendment.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  has  he  to  override  the  order  of  the  Executive 

with  future  evil ;  to  be,  indeed,  as  was  said  by  the  of  the  United  States,  who  is  made  by  the  Con- 

gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kasson),  a  radical  stitution  chief  executive  officer,  any  more  than 

revolution  in  one  department  of  the  Govern-  he  has  to  override  a  mandate  of  the  law,  pro- 

ment.    I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  vided  the  order  of  the  President  is  within  the 

adhere  to  its  position  of  yesterday."  proper  limits  of  the  executive  power  ?  " 

2^.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  The  debate  was  further  continued  until  the 
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question  was  taken  on  tlio  amendment  as  fol-  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  case  and 

lo^gi  the  name  of  the  person  so  designated  to  perform  t^^e 

rr   '    xM           All-          A    J            A       11  rw  1     n  duties  of  such  office.    And  if  the  Senate  shall  concur 

Y&is--Hes8r8.  Allison,  Anderson,  Arnell,  Delos  B.  in  guch  suspension  and  advise  and  consent  to  the 

Ashley.  James  M.  Ashley,  Beaman.  Bidwell,  Brom-  removal  of  such  officer  they  shall  so  certify  to  the 

well,  Broomall  Buckland    Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  President,  who  may  thereupon  remove  such  officer, 

Clarke,  Cphb,  Conkhng,  Cook,  Cullom.  Delano,  Don-  ^nd,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senl 

nelly,  Dngp,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Farquhar,  ate,  appoint  another  person  to  such  office.    But  if 

GnDoell,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Haves,  Henderson,  HiU,  the  Senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such  suspension. 

Holmes,  Hotchkisa.  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub-  guch  officer  so  suspended  shall  forthwith  resume  tbi 

bard,  James  B.  HubbelL  Hulburd,  Julian.  Kelley,  fonctions  of  his  office,  and  the  powers  of  the  person 

Kelso,  Koontj,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Law-  g©  performing  its  duties  in  his  stead  shall  cease;  and 

ronce.  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch    Majnard    McClurg,  the  official  salary  and  emoluments  of  such  officer 

V  ^°?,'*S;?^!?^L?^n®'".'  **<S^*\?»<^»  Moulton.  Mvers,  g^all,  during  such  suspension,  belong  to  the  person 

5ejfell,(yjieill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Pomeroy,  I^nce,  go  performing  the  duties  thereof,  ancTnot  to  tfie  offi- 

RoUins,  Sawyer,  Scofield.  Shellabarger,  Sloan,Spald-  cer  so  suspended  :  Provided,  hmoever,  That  the  Presl- 

ing,  Starr  StokM,  Trowbndge,  Upson,  Van  Aeroam,  ^ent,  in  case  he  shall  become  satisfied  that  such  sua- 

Bart  Van  Horn,  Kobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward,  pension  was  made  on  insufficient  grounds,  shall  be 

Welker,  ^  eE^worth,  WiUiams,  James  P.  WUson,  and  authorized,  at  any  time  before  reporting  su(Ji  suspen- 

Stephen  V.  Wiison---77.  gjon  to  the  Senate  as  above  provided,  to  revoke  such 

t,  ^.^^-^«sars.     Alley,     Ames,    Ancona,    Baker,  gugpension  and  reinstate  such  officer  in  the  perform- 

Baldmn,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Benjamin,  Bergen,  ancS  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

BiQgham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boyer,  Brandagee,  Camp-  ^^^  3^  ^^^  j^  ^  fuHker  enacted.  That  the  Presi- 

bell,  Cooner     ^^JW^  Da^es,    Dawson,   Defrees,  ^ent  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may 

Denison,  Dodge,  Eldndge,  Farnsworth,  Fiiwk,  Gar-  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  reason  of 

field  Olossbrenner,  Gooayear,  Hale^  Aaron  Harding,  ^eath,  resignation,  expiration  of  term  of  office,  or 

Higby,  Hise,  Hooper,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Hunter,  ^ther  lawful  cause,  by  granting  commissions  which 

InwrsoU  Jenckes  Kasson  Kerr,  Ketchain,  Kuyken-  ghail  expire  at  the  end  of  thei?  next  session  there- 

dall,  Lj^in,  Le   Blond,  Marehall    Marvin,  KcCul-  after.    And  if  no  appointment  by  and  with  the  advice 

lough,  McKee,  M^uer,  Momll,  Mblack  ^lcholson,  and  consent  of  theSenate  shall  be  made  to  such  office 

>oell,  Patterson,  Phelps,  Plants,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  g^  vacant,  or  temporarily  filled  as  aforesaid  dur- 

Baymond  Alexander  H.  Rice.  John  H.  Rice,  Ritter,  i^g  g^gh  next  session  of  the  Senate,  such  office 

^^^V,  °^»  Schenck„  Shankhn,  Sitgreaves,  Ste-  ghall  remain  in  abeyance,  without  any  salarv.  fees. 

Tens,  btjlwell,  Taber,  ^»thamel  G.  Taylor,  Thayer,  or  emoluments  attached  thereto  until  the  same  shall 

Francis  Thomas^ohn  L.  Thomas,  Thornton   Trim-  be  filled  by  appointment  thereto  by  and  with  the  ad- 

ble^\ndrew  H.  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washburae^  V]^^5™  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate :  and  during  such  time 

B.  Washburn, Wmdom,Woodbndffe,  and  Wriffht-Sl.  all  the  powers  and  duties  beloniring  to  such  office 


Golrer. 

wold,     uw.Au>.      xxMtv.      unnnojo.      xavkwu.     j^anuvi      »w  .         CaUCy 


Hubbard  Chester  D.  Hubbard-  Humphrey,  Johnson,  SbJ.  4  ^^d  be  itfuHher  enacted,  That  nothing  ia 

Jones,   Latham,   Leftwicb,   Marston,   Morns,  Pike,  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 

Radford,  Wijham   H.   Randall,  Rouweau,  Strouse,  term  of  any  office  the  duraUon  of  which  is  limited  by 

Aelson    Taylor,    Warner,    Henry    D.    Washburn,  i-«.                                                                               "^ 

Whaley,  and  Winfield-38.  ^' 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to,  and  the  .  ^^'  °^^^.^^  Wisconsin    said :  "  I  have  a 

bill  was  passed  single  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Senate,  and 

.   In  the  Senat^,  on  January  10th,  the  joint  se-  Jj?*^  "  ««,.^  the  propriety  .of  excepting  from 

lect  committee  on  retrenchment  reported  the  bill  J^®  operations  of  this  law,  or  proposed  law,  the 

back  with  the  proposition  to  strike  out  all  after  ^^^^^  «^  ^T^'^Jt^    ^^  ^^T  ""^  T  ''^''^ 

the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following :  ^^  *^«  ^,^^^d  ^^^  ^^^  »^»^^^  ^  "^^^  "^  ^- 

«n                        r         .,«••*  coption." 

That  every  person  (excepting  the  Secretaries  of  ^j,    Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  in  reply,  said  : 

State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  u  t     -n     *  *        •*.!.     i                     r          t       j 

the  literior,  the  Postmaster-Oineral,  and  the  Attor-  "  I  ^il|  state  With  pleasure,  so  far  as  I  under- 

ney.General)  holding  any  civil  'office  to  which  he  has  Stand  it,  the  reason ;  and  I  beheve  I  compre- 

been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  Lend  the  views  of  the  committee  on  tliat  point. 

of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  We  do  not  douht  what  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 

appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  ^  ^        -^  tiiat  these  heads  of  departments  are 

qualified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  ^'^  "*"  *^'^>  ««»v  v*  s>a»  u^^c^o  v*  y^pai  wujvuioiuv 

hold  sQch  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  pubhc  officers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  pub-  ^ 

like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  lie,  and  in  whose  faithful  administration  the 

herein  otherwise  j^rovidcd.  public  have  just  as  much  interest  as  they  have 

Sac.  2.  And  U  U  Ar^A€r«ia<rf«i  That  when  any  ^vl  that  of  any  other  officer.    That  is  all  true : 

&iss?^'^cts^Tori^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"V^^^'  "T  ^  '^^  T'^s^^'  ^'^\^r'^^ 

excepted  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall,  during  a  deal  of  consultation  and  reflection,  that  it  was 

recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown,  by  evidence  satistac-  right  and  just  that  the  Ohief  Executive  of  the 

tory  to  ibe  President,  to  be  guiltv  of  misconduct  in  nation  in  selecting  these  named  Secretaries, 

office  or  crime,  or  for  an v  reason  shall  become  incapa-  ^^lO,  by  law  and  by  the  practice  of  the  country, 

^h^J^IJ^'S^nt^^^^^^^^^  and  offiU  analagJus  to'whom  by  the  pjacti^ 

pend  such  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person  of  all  other  countries,  are  the  confidential  ad- 

to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such  office  un-  yisers  of  the  Executive  respecting  the  adminis- 

ta  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  tration  of  all  his  departments,  should  be  persons 

days  after  the  first  day  of  such  next  meeting  of  the  be  could  place  entire  contdence  and  reliance, 

Seoatc,  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspens&n,  with  and  that  whenever  it  should  seem  to  him  that 
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the  state  of  relations  between  him  and  any  of  executing  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  this 

tfaem  had  become  so  as  to  render  this  relation  great  conntry,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 

of  confidence  and  trost  and  personal  esteem  in-  there  shonld  be  the  utmost  harmony  betVeen 

harmonions,  he  should  in  such  case  be  allowed  those  who  are  charged  with  that  execation. 

to  dispense  with  the  services  of  that  officer  in  ^Mt  se^ms  to  be  very  obvious  that,  with  re- 

vacation  and  have  some  other  person  act  in  bis  ference  to  the  transaction  of  business  which  is 

stead.    We  thought  that  so  much  discretion,  so  peculiarly  executive,  the  confidential  advisers 

much  confidence,  so  much  respect  ought  to  be  that  we  put  about  the  President  should  always 

properly  attributed  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  be  men  who,  for  the  greater  part,  are  satisfac- 

the  nation.    It  may  happen  that  at  some  par-  tory  to  him.^' 

ticular  time — some  people  may  suppose  that  it  Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ''This 

has  happened  now — the  Chief  Magistrate  for  bill  comes  from  the  joint-committee  of  the 

the  time  being  ought  not  to  be  invested  with  two  Houses  upon  retrenchment,  of^the  Senate 

such  powers ;  but  the  committee  have  recom-  branch  of  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 

mended  the  adoption  of  this  rule  respecting  the  chairman.    I  desire,  in  addition  to  what  he  has 

tenure  of  officers  as  a  permanent  and  systematic  just  said,  the  propriety  of  which  will  attract 

and  as  they  believe  an  appropriate  regulation  the  attention  of  every  Senator,  to  say  that  there 

of  the  Government  for  all  administrations  and  are  several  subjects  comprised  in  the  bill,  each 

for  all  time."  ,of  which  is  perfectiy  distinct;  and  what  is  to 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  sud :  ^  The  Consti-  be  done  by  the  Senate  in  coming  to  a  correct 
tution  imposes  upon  the  President  of  the  United  conclusion  on  this  bill  will  be,  to  keep  the  argn- 
States  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws ;  it  does  ment  upon  each  point  perfectly  distinct  and 
not  impose  that  duty  upon  the  Secretaries.  They  separate  from  the  others, 
are  creatures  of  the  law  and  not  of  the  Oonsti-  ''  The  first  section  of  the  bill,  and  the  mat- 
tution  directly.  Some,  and  perhaps  the  greater  ter  contained  in  the  second  also,  raises  a  very 
part,  of  their  functions  are  as  advisers  of  the  great  question ;  and  I  hope  that  the  members 
President  and  to  aid  him  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  Senate  will  not  commit  their  judgments 
in  their  several  departments.  There  are  some  upon  it  until  it  is  distinctiy  and  separately  de- 
duties  that  are  specifically  conferred  upon  them  bated.  It  is  new  to  us,  and  it  is  hazardous,  if 
by  Congress.  Their  relations  to  the  President,  not  improper,  that  we  should  form  hasty  con- 
as  has  been  well  said  by  gentlemen,  is  that  elusions  upon  it. 

mostiy  of  confidential  advisers.    With  the  ex-  "  Another  and  a  distinct  question  is  raised 

ception  of  the  particular  duties  imposed  upon  by  the  latter  part  of  the  second  section — the 

them  by  law,  and  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  conferring  upon  thfl  President  of  the  power  of 

nry  more  than  on  the  others,  they  do  nothing  suspending  from  office  without  dismissing  an 

of  their  own  notion,  but  act  by  order  of  the  officer.    A  provision  of  this  kind  in  our  legis- 

President  in  discharging  the  particular  duties  lation,  if  not  altogether  new,  is  new  as  a  gen- 

of  their  office.  eral  provision,  and  it  may  likewise  deserve 

^'  Standing  in  that  relation  to  him,  as  his  aids,  separate  consideration, 

his  confidential  advisers,  the  men  upon  whom  '^Finally,  the  third  section  is  intended  to 

he  relies  for  advice  in  the  first  place  and  for  aid  meet  a  class  of  cases  which  has  been  spoken  of' 

in  carrying  out  what  is  determined  to  be  best  in  in  this  debate — ^where  the  President  fills  a  va- 

the  second,  their  connection  with  him  is  a  very  cancy,  during  a  recess,  between  the  sessions  of 

peculiar  one.  .  It  is  very  important  as  a  general  the  Senate — by  issuing  a  commission,  which 

principle  unquestionably,  as  all  gentlemen  here  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session,  by 

will  admit,  that  that  relation  should  be  a  bar-  virtue  of  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitu- 

monious  relation  throughout ;  and,  if  we  may  tion ;  then,  if  durifig  such  next  session  that  of- 

trust  to  what  we  have  heard,  it  is  not  many  fice  shall  not  be  filled  by  and  with  the  advice 

years  since  it  was  considered  by  the  great  ma-  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  shall,  after  the  ad- 

jority  of  the  Senate  a  sufficient  reason  for  wish-  jonmment  of  the  Senate,  remain  vacant ;  the 

ing  that  the  cabinet  should  be  changed  in  some  appointments  shall  remain  in  abeyance — ^to  nse 

degree,  beoai^  there  was  the  want  of  that  bar-  the  words  employed  in  the  section — and  the 

mony  among  themselves,  and  consequentiy,  per-  duties  of  that  office  shall  be  discharged  by  some 

haps,  with  the  President^  that  was  desirable.  other  officer,  who  may  be  appointed  or  selected 

**  That  being  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs,  by  law. 

it  has  always  been  considered,  since  the  tbun-  "Now,  sir,  the  first  question,  to  wit,  the  power 

dation  of  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  the  President  to  make  removals  from  ofiSce, 

as  a  general  rule — ^there  may  have  been  one  or  is  one  which  was  settled  in  the  first  session  of 

two  exceptions,  and,  I  think,  there  have  been,  the  first  Congress  which  met  after  the  organi- 

but  I  am  not  very  positive  on  that  point — ^tiiat  zation  of  our  Government,  and  that  decision,  if 

the  President  might  select  such  persons  as  he  not  unchallenged,  at  least  has  not  been  reversed 

pleased  to  be  members  of  his  cabinet.     Of  in  the  practice  ofthis  Government  seventy-seven 

course,  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  neces-^  years ;  and  when  we  come  to  reopen  the  debate 

sary ;  but  the  general  idea  of  the  Senate  has*  upon  it  we  must  take  care  that  we  approach 

been,  whether  they  liked  the  men  or  not^  to*  this  great  subject  in  the  proper  temper,  in  a 

confirm  them  without  any  difficulty,  because  in  spirit  of  impartiality,  and  without  any  disposi- 
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at  some  point  in  the  debate,  to  be  beara  upon  cising  the  duties  or  fanotions  of  any  office  coDtraiy 

this  ooe  qaestion  involved  in  the  bill ;  bat  for  to  the  proTisioDB  of  this  act :  nor  ahall  anj  claim,  ac- 

Ihe  present  I  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the  p^unt,  voucher,  order,  certificate,  warrant,  or  other 

chairman  of  the  Senate  branch  of  the  commit-  «»t™™e«»t  providing  for  or  relating  to  such  pay- 

Liiairiuau  yx  uj^  ^^uaLv  uaouvu  v£  wxc  w    **  «-  mgn*  receipt,  or  retention  be  presented,  passed,  al- 

tee  on  retrenchment,  that  we  shall  not  raise  lowed,  approved,  certified,  or  paid  by  any  officer  of 

that  'general  debate.     It  is  not  necessarily  in-  the* United  States  or  by  any  person  exercising  the 

volved  in  the  motion  now  pending  before  the  functions  or  performing  the  duties  of  any  office  or 

Senate  for  the  amendment  of  the  first  clause  P^»<^?  f  *™8*  ^°der  the  United  States  for  or  in  re- 

of  the  committee's  snbstitnte  to  wit,  the  qnes-  t^'fu^e^onsofdre^tt^^^^^^^^^ 

tion  whether  the  power  of  the  President  with  ghall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 

regard  to  removals  from  office    shall  be  car-  shall  be  deemed'gullty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 

tailed  so  far  as  his  own  Cabinet  ministers  are  "ball  be  punished  therefor  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 

concerned.    That  is  a  distinct  and  independent  ^^  W'  ""^.^J  imprisonmentnot  exceeding  ten  year^ 

~^                  a«  » «•  ^u«>       1.11    1  i.    '^        Si  or  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 

qnestion,  and  I  hope  we  shall  determme  it  court, 
withoat   extending    ourselves,  or   permitting 

the  debate  to  extend  itself,  into  the  whole  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  "I  think 

field ."  ^^d  honorable  member  who  proposes  the  amend- 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  on  January  11th,  Mient  had  better  follow  what  I  believe  has  been 

moved  an  amendment  in  section  two,  line  eleven,  ^^^  precedent  in  all  such  cases,  and  provide  that 

after  the  word  "  Senate,"  which  Mr.  Edmunds,  ^^  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  trial  and 

of  Vermont,  moved  to  modify  as  follows :  conviction  of  the  ofl^ence.    As  it  stands,  .the 

.   .      .                 -    .      ^  J  u  11 X  1.  *u      ^v  cas®  is  submitted  to  the  court  apparently,  and 

Jl^v?t'».'4l^M'irto1^'t!^'en°V^S  «»«  court  can  award  fte  punishment    The  re- 

given  by  the  person  duly  appointed  to  fill  such  office.  *^h  <>'  course,  would  be  the  same ;  they  would 

If    T.J        1    XV               J  /•    xv      X             J  be  obliged  to  try  him  by  a  jury  under  the  Con- 

Mr.  Edmunds  then  moved  further  U>  amend  ^titution  of  the  United  States ;  bat  it  might  be 

by  addmg  the  following  sections:  j,^ld  ^o  give  the  power  to  the  court  itself.    I 

^mfJ«»<>^,<*^«iac^,  That  if  any  person  shall,  think  the  Senator  will  find,  upon  looking  at 

contrsry  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  accept  any  ap-  ^y^        ^  statutes,  that  they  always  say  that 

poiDtment  to  or  employment  in  any  office,  or  shall  *T  .  ,  °*'"''"*'"^  r  "t     ^Z^  aiwojo  «»j   vuow 

hold  or  exercise,  or  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  any  ^P^^  ^^  *^<1  conviction  the  punishment  shall 

8ucfa  office  or  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed  and  is  be  inflicted." 

hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  hiffh  misdemeanor,  Mr.  Edmonds  accepted  the  amendment  as 


^  amendment  as  moved  by  Mr.  Edmunds 

of  th'e  court.'  ~  '^  '  ^"  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  reported  to  the 

And  bt  it  further  enacted^  That  every  removal,  ap-  Senate, 
pointmcnt,  or  emplo^ent  made,  had,  or  exercised        An  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hendricks, 

S^^riSd^^UM^^^^  0?  issuinTof  ^^ ^°^^^°^ ^^'^ ^«»  subseauently  withdrawn! 

My  co^Sion  or  litter  of  anthorfty  for  or  in  re-  ^^Z  the  debate  upon  it,  he  said :  "But  the 

flp«ct  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment,  shall  question  here  is,   whether,  in   a  case  where 

be  deemed  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  high  misde-  the  President  and  Senate  have  been  unable  to 

nnn?K!5if'**  V^^  pcrsou  jpiltv  thereof  shaUbo  agree  upon  some  man  for  an  oflSce  and  the 

panished  by  a  fine  not  exceedini;  $10,000.  or  bv  im-  ^^«x^ /j.^  xv      ai        i.  ii       ^^  •*"      •^*' 

priaoninent^not  exceeding  five  y*ari,  oi  both^said  ^^f^^  adjourns,  the  office  shdl  remain  vacant 

panishments.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  uunng  the  ensumg  recess.     That  is  the  ques- 

Andbt  it  further  enactedy  That  it  shall  be  the  dutv  tion:  whether  the  President  shall  have  power 

of  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  each  to  appoint,  not  the  rejected  man,  bat  anybody 

nwn,^.tTr  *°K®*Jl®'  ^  *^*®  Secretory  of  the  to  the  office;  whether,  as  I  said  before,  the 

*rreManrandto  each  of  his  assistants,  and  to  each  of  ^ic^^  „i_ii  ^^L  .   ^    ^  »  /^  *     .  "*   ^r    '-  ;i 

the  Au<fitors  and  to  each  of  the  Comptrollers  in  the  ^™<^®  »"^  remam  vacant,  the  interests  of  the 

Treunry,  and  to  the  Treasurer,  and  to  the  Register  peoole  shall  be  neglected,  because  the  President 

of  the  Treasury,  a  full  and  complete  Ust,  duly  certi-  might  appoint  somebody  not  agreeable  to  the 

?«}5**}  5^E^?u  "^a^  "x  *^]  ^'^®  been  nominated  to  majority  of  Congress.    That  is  the  whole  ques- 

ftod  reiccted  by  the  Senate  dunng  such  session,  and  fjrtn  »  *- 

a  like  list  ofall  the  offices  to  which  nominations  shall  ''*"iV      in    v     v  i.  vr         t  -:i 

bsre  been  made  and  not  confirmed  and  filled  at  such        ^^'   ^relmghuysen,    of  New  Jersey,   said: 

»«»sioiL  '*  Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  question  to 

AndheUfwther  enaded,  That  whenever  the  Presi-  be  simply  a  qaestion  whether  the  Constitution 

W^Lli!.^!"L^if  ^^'^  *''**  f°°*''°*  ""^  *^®  of  <^®  United  States"  shall  or  shall  not  be  oh- 

^"pJl^a^lSlKd^Slie?^^^^^^^^  served.     I  understand  Jhat  the  Constitution 

ootifj  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereof,  and  it  Quakes  two  things  requisite  to  an  appointment 

■h»U  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  — a  nomination  by  the  President  ana  the  con- 

^ereopon  to  communicate  such  notice  to  aU  the  prop,  sent  of  the  Senate.    It  would  be  revolutionary 

eirjjwounting  and  disbursing  officers  of  his  depart-  fo^  the  Senate  to  undertake  to  make  a  nomina- 

And  he  U  further  Macted^ThtLi  no  money  shall  be  ^^on,   and  it  is  equally  revolutionary  for  the 

P^d  or  received  from  the  Treasury,  or  paid  or  re-  President  to  undertake  to  make  an  appointment 
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withont  the  consent  of  the  Senate.    The  two  tematire  of  either  hnving  no  officers  at  all,  the 

mnst  act  together.  Government  not  administered  at  allin  that  par- 

''  This  subject  has  undergone  very  fnll  con-  ticnlar,  or  yon  mnst  allow  the  President  ihU 

sideration  heretofore.    TTie  committee  of  detail  power.    The  power  heretofore  has  never  been 

in  forming  the  Oonstitntion  had  it  before  them,  deemed  dangerous.    The  power  may  have  been 

They  reported  to  the  Convention  that  ambas-  annoying,  jnst  as  the  power  is  now  annoying 

sadors  and  judges  should  be  appointed  solely  by  to  a  dominant  party,  who  cannot  have  them- 

the  Senate,  and  that  the  other  officers  should  selves  all  control  of  the  offices.   But  why  should 

be  appointed  solely  by  the  Executive ;  but  that  the  President  appoint  bad  men  to  office  ?'  He 

report  of  the  committee  of  detail  was  rejected,  may  not  appoint  a  member  of  your  party ;  but 

and  after  mature  discussion  the  Constitution  he  is  interested  as  much  as  anybody  can  be  to 

was  made  as  it  is,  making  it  requisite  that  the  appoint  a  member  of  his  own  party  who  will 

two  branches  of  the  Government,  the  Senate  creditably  execute  and  perfonn  the  duties  of 

and  the  Executive,  should  botli  concur  in  an  ap-  the  office,  and  that  has  been  the  safety  of  the 

pointment.  country  always. 

**Now,  what  does  this  bill  provide  against?  "  But  ifyou  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 

The  President  has  the  power,  by  making  ap-  the  President  is  a  traitor,  that  the  President  is 

pointments  in  the  recess  and  then  by  not  send-  a  destructionist,  that  he  is  given  over  body  and 

ing  those  nominations  to  the  Senate,  to  continue  soul  to  the  devil,  and  that  all  his  adherents  and 

session  after  session  the  same  person  in  office,  all  those  who  believe  as  he  docs  are  likewise 

actually  abrogating  the-  Constitution;  actually  given  over,  what  then?    Then,  of  course,  you 

making  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  no  im-  must  end  this  Government  in  order  to  correct 

portance  whatever  in  the  appointments.    At-  that  mischief.      If,  however,  honorable  Sena- 

tention  has  been  called  to  the  books  on  this  sub-  tors  and  everybody  else  were  to  come  back  to 

ject,  and  the  advocates  of  this  measure  have  the  common-sense  view  of  this  matter,  rid 

been  told  that  they  have  not  properly  examined  themselves  of  their  prejudices,  rid  themselves 

the  authorities.    Tlie  other  day  the  President  of  their  passions,  and  come  to  the  conclnsioo 

commended  to  the  Senate  a  long  extract  from  to  be  patient  and.  abide  tibe  regnlar  nornml 

Mr.  Justice  Story  against  usurpation  on  the  working  of  our  institutions,  there  would  be  no 

part  of  the  Legislature.    Consequently  he  ap-  difficulty.    But  it  is  from  this  war  of  factious, 

proves  of  the  writings  of  that  distinguished  roused  passions,  terrible  prejudices,  that  the 

jurist.    Now,  I  desire  to  read  to  the  Senate  danger   to  all    free   governments    has  come, 

what  that  authority  says  on  this  very  subject :  Parties  cease  to  be  parties ;  parties  become  fac- 

The  power  of  appointment,  one  of  the  most  im-  tions;  and  over  the  ruins  of  the  very  fabric  they 

portont  and  delicate  in  a  republican  government — "  intend  to  save  both  have  occasion  to  lament 

Mr.  Cowan ;  "  What  book  does  the  honorable  *'  What  will  you  gain  by  this  crusade  upon  the 

Senator  read  from  ?  "  President  ?    What  do  you  expect  to  achieve  by 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  "  I  read  from  Story's  Com-  curtailing  him  of  his  power  ?    Do  you  pretend 

mentaries  on  the  Constitution ;  not  his  extended  that  ho  and  the  men  who  advocate  the  view  he 

,  Commentaries,  but  a  work  based  upon  them  takes  of  things  are  not  as  honest  as  you  arc ; 

and  prepared  for  colleges."  that  they  have  not  the  same  stake  in  the  eoun- 

Mr.   Cowan,   of  Pennsylvania,  said:    "Mr.  try  that  you  have ?    Do  you  not  suppose  that 

President,  I  have  a  very  high  respect,  not  only  he  and  his  friends  have  the  same  care  of  their 

for  the  memory  of  Judge  Story,  but  also  for  his  reputation  you  have ;  that  they  desire  the  safety, 

teachings,  and  I  have  read  the  same  argument  and  the  success,  and  the  glory  of  the  country 

which  has  been  quoted  by  the  honorable  Sena-  as  much  as  you  do  ?    They  may  differ  with  you 

tor  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  think  I  have  felt  as  to  your  means  of  obtaining  this ;  bat  is  it  not 

its  force.    But  the  honorable  Senator  should  possible  that  men  may  differ  and  differ  hon- 

have  informed  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  estly?" 

question  has  been  decided  the  other  way.  I  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  amend  the  • 
admit  that  a  veiy  strong  and  very  forcible  ar-  fourth  line  of  the  third  section,  by  striking  out 
gument  can  be  made  upon  this  side  of  the  ques-  the  words  "  expiration  of  term  of  office  or  other 
tion ;  but  the  difficulty  about  it  is,  that  it  has  lawful  cause."  This  was  agreed  ta 
been  for  seventy-five  years  the  uniform  rule  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  **  Mr.  Pred- 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  allow  dent^  I  think  that  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
the  President  this  power,  and  as  I  think  from  tional  power  to  pass  this  bill.  No  argument 
the  very  necessity  of  the  thing,  because  it  has  need  be  made  as  to  its  necessity,  for  that  is  ob- 
not  been  answered  yet:  suppose  the  President  vious  and  generally  admitted.  Whenever  doubts 
and  Senate  disagree,  what  is  to  become  of  the  arise  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  any  pro- 
office  during  the  recess  ?  For  the  first  time  in  vision  of  the  Constitution,  as  they  are  supposed 
our  history  this  body  has  been  declared  in  per-  to  arise  in  this  case,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to 
manent  session.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  by  which 
vacancy  from  the  4th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  the  Constitution  w^as  formed  to  resolve  or  re- 
December,  and  during  that  time  there  was  move  those  doubts.  Following  that  custom 
no  Senate  to  consent  and  advise  to  the  nomina-  upon  this  occasion,  I  find  that  in  the  proceed- 
tions  of  the  President.    Then  you  meet  the  al-  ings  and  discussions  of  that  Convention  there 
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was  no  aDiision  whatever  made  to  the  subject  "  I  fortify  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the 
of  removals  from  office,  and  therefore  all  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention  show  that  the 
light  tiiat  we  can  obtain  from  tliat  source  upon  men  who  made  the  Constitution  were  distrust- 
the  qaestion  must  be  altogether  a  matter  of  in-  ful  of  executive  power.  Impressed  with  the 
ferenoe.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  construe  lessons  of  history,  they  were  of  the  opinion 
those  proceedings  into  evidence  that  they  sus-  (and  subsequent  events  have  verified  the  cer- 
tain the  claim  of  executive  p6wer  as  to  remo-  rectness  of  that  opinion)  that  it  would  be  the 
vals  from  office,  and  which  has  heretofore  been  tendency  of  power  to  concentrate  in  the  hands 
exercised ;  but  I  claim  that  a  fair  and  reason-  of  the  Executive ;  and  various  propositions 
able  construction  of  those  proceedings,  so  far  as  were  made  in  the  Convention  to  place  a  limita- 
they  have  any  bearing  upon  the  subject,  tend  tion  upon  his  power.  Suggestions,  were  made 
in  a  contrary  direction.  I  argue,  in  the  first  that  a  council  of  state  should  be  organized ; 
place,  that  the  absence  of  any  express  provision  that  a  privy  or  ancillary  council  should  be 
in  the  Constitution  conferring  any  such  power  formed  ]  that  persons  should  be  placed  around 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  pre-  the  President  to  advise  with  him  as  to  his  ex- 
snmptive  evidence  that  the  men  who  li&ade  the  ecutive  action.  Those  suggestions,  however, 
Constitution  did  not  intend  that  he  should  pes-  were  not  adopted ;  but  the  Senate  of  the 
sess  and  exercise  that  power.  United  States  was,  to  some  extent,  placed  in 

*^  Now,  sir,  the  absolute  power  to  remove  the  relation  of  a  council  of  state  to  the  Execu- 

from  office  in  this  country  is  a  very  great  pow-  tive. 

er,  a  power  that  enables  the  Executive  to  abso-  ^^This  bill  only  undertakes  to  control  what 
lately  control,  if  not  revolutionize,  the  admin-  has  been  confessed  by  the  advocates  of  this 
istration  of  the  (xovernment.  If  the  men  who  power  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  executive  authority, 
made  the  Constitution  intended  the  President  What  does  it  propose  to  do  ?  Take  it  alto- 
should  possess  it  they  would  no  doubt  have  said  gether  and  it  amounts  practically  to  this :  'that 
so,  for  to  confer  that  power  in  express  language  the  President  shall  not  remove  persons  from 
was  an  easy  thing;  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  office  without  cause;  but  whenever  an  officer 
make  any  provision  creating  or  delegating  such  should  be  dismissed  from  the  performance  of 
a  power  is,  I  say,  strong  evidence  that  they  did  his  duties,  and  another  person  put  in  his  place, 
not  intend  that  any  such  power  should  exist  in  this  bill  provides  that  it  may  be  done.  It  pro- 
the  President.  vides  for  every  case  where  the  public  necessi- 

''  Manifestly  the  subject  was  before  the  mind  ties  or  interests  demand  a  change,  and  it  only 

of  the  Convention ;  the  question  was  presented  prohibits  the  abuse  of  executive  power.    I  pre- 

and  discussed  there  as  to  what  powers  the  Ex-  sume  that  no  Senator  will  contend  that  Oon- 

ecntive  of  the  United  States  should  possess  and  gross  cannot  prohibit  by  law  the  abuse  of  his 

exercise ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  claimed  authority  by  any  officer  of  the  Government, 

that  this  omission  to  give  the  power  of  removal  "I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  Senators  who 

to  the  President  was  an  accidentitl  omission  in  argue  this  question  on  the  other  side  will  not 

the  formation  of  the  Constitution ;  but  on  the  fail  to  notice  this  distinction.    The  question  is 

contrary,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  after  due  not  so  much  as  to  what  the  Constitution  does  or 

consideration,  all  provisions  for  such  a  power  does  not  provide,  or  as  to  what  the  Constitution 

were  excluded  from  the  Constitution  because  does  or  docs  not  confer  upon  the  President,  but 

those  who  made  it  did  not  intend  that  it  should  the  question  is,  has  the  Congress  of  the  United 

exist.    Those  powers  which  the  President  of  States  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 

the  United  States  may  exercise  are  specifically  create  offices  and  declare  during  what  time  the 

ennmerated  and  defined  in  the  Constitution ;  and  persons  appointed  to  fill  shall  hold  those  offices  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  rule  of  construction  recognized  All  that  this  bill  proposes  is  simply  to  say,  in 

by  all  legal  authorities  that  where  general  Ian-  substance,  that  when  a  man,  under  the  Con- 

goage  is  employed  to  create  an  office  and  after-  stitution,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 

ward  in  the  same  connection  the  powers  which  dent,  is  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

shall  attach  to  that  office  are  specifically  enu-  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  shall  hold  until  his 

merated,  the  particular  words  control  those  of  successor  is  nominated  by  the  President  and 

a  general  nature,  and  the  office  has  those  pow-  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

era  which  are  contained  in  the  specific  enume-  of  the  Senate ;  and  I  ask  any  reasonable  man  if 

ration  and  no  othera    There  can  be  no  other  that  is  not  what  the  Constitution  contemplates, 

object  in  expressly  declaring  what  shall  be  the  I  say  it  is  a  plain  perversion  of  the  Constitution 

powers  or  attributes  of  an  office  except  to  limit  when,  under  that  clause  which  authorizes  the 

its  jnrisdiction  and  prevent  the  exercise  of  non-  President  to  fill  vacancies,  he  undertakes  to 

ennmerated  powers.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  absorb  all  the  power  of  the  appointment  and 

the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  grant  to  ignores  and  disregards  the  authority  and  will 

the  Executive  all  the  primary  powers  which  of  the  Sentite. 

they  intended  he  should  have,  and  I  conclude  **  Sir,  this  bill  is  only  intended  to  vindicate 

that  they  did  so,  and  they  did  not  give  him  the  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Senate.    "We 

right  to  remove  from  office,  which  is  a  power  have  more  light  on  this  subject  thai)  the  men 

^^sl  in  magnitude  to  any  that  were  conferred  who  made  the  Constitution.     Sir,  they  were 

«pon  the  Executive.  good  men  and  patriots,  bnt  they  were  born  and 
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edncated  under  a  monarchical  form  of  govern-  proposing  to  Test  it  anywhere,  must  be  upon 

raent.    Some  of  them  had  certain  ideas  about  the  ground  that  it  is  an  ideal  or  latent  power 

the  executive  power  derived  from  their  edaca-  which  may  be  created  or  called  into  active  ex- 

tion.    I  do  not  intend  to  impeach  their  wisdom,  istence  by  virtae  of  those  general  pow^v  of 

bnt  they  kcked  t)nr  experience,    yfe  have  seen  legislation  which  are  vested  in  the  Congress  of 

the  operation  and  effect  of  this  power;  we  have  the  United  States.    But  inasmuch  as  this  is  a 

seen  how  dangerous  it  can  become  in  the  hands  government  of  granted  and  vested  powers,  and 

of  a  bold,  bad  man ;  we  have  seen  how  it  can  inasmuch  as  the  grants  to  Congre&s  are  spedfic 

be  used  to  debauch  the  public  mind.     When  upon  the  very  statement  of  the  point  itself, 

the  mischief  is  so  great  and  obvious,  it  is  our  the  conclusion  must  be  against  it.    We  must 

duty,  regardless  of  precedents,  to  apply  the  reject  the  argument  and  recur  back  to  the  al- 

remedy.    Believing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ternative  before  mentioned.   Before  I  am  done, 

provisions  of  this  bill  which  is  in  conflict  with  I  will  read  authorities  upon  these  several  points, 

the  Constilution,  I  hope  that  it  wUl  become  a  by  which  my  statement  of  them  will  be  fully 

law.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  os  any  mere  vindicated. 

party  measure,  but  as  an  honest  effort  to  bring  ^*  I  say,  then,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

back  the  Grovernment  to  the  purposes  and  views  in  his  argument  in  favor  of  this  bill,  was  not 

of  the  men  who  made  it."  satisfactory  in  his  statement  of  the  ground  of 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  Mr.  power  upon  which  he  claimed  that  we  ooold 
President,  I  listened  yesterday  with  very  much  .  enact  it.  Taking  for  granted  that  he  stands 
of  interest  and  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  upon  the  ground  that  this  is  a  power  ariang 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Williams),  in  suppoi*t  by  implication  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitn- 
of  the  bin  before  the  Senate ;  but  1  listened  in  tion  vested  in  the  President  and  in  the  Senate, 
vain  for  a  statement  by  him,  distinctiy  and  clear-  how  stands  his  bill?  Why,  sir,  upon  that  im- 
lymade,ofthe  ground  of  power  upon  which  this  plication  this  power  must  be  exdusive  in  the 
bill  was  reported,  and  its  passage  proposed.  I  JPresident  and  in  the  Senate ;  neither  can  be 
understood  him,  however,  at  one  stage  of  his  divested  of  it ;  nor  can  the  law-making  pow- 
argument,  to  take  the  ground  which  was  origin-  er  charge  its  exercise  upon  one  to  tiie  ex- 
ally  taken  when  this  question  was  discussed  in  elusion  of  the  oth^.  And  yet,  what  does  this 
the  Congress  of  1789,  by  most  of  those  who  then  bill  do  ?  You  propose  by  law  to  provide  that 
opposed  the  construction  given  to  the  Constitu-  the  President  shall  suspend  from  oflSce — ^an 
tion  upon  this  subject,  to  wit :  tliat  the  power  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  to  a  certain 
of  removing  from  office,  in  our  Government,  extent,  and  standing  upon  the  same  grounds  of 
arose  by  implication  from  the  provision  w^hich  argument  as  the  absolute  and  complete  power 
confers  upon  the  President  the  power  of  ap-  of  removal  itself.  If  your  argument  be  sound, 
pointmcnt,  *'  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  you  cannot  by  law  provide  that  the  Presidefit 
of  the  Senate.'  If  this  bill  be  pressed  upon  shall  suspend,  that  he  shall  make  a  partial  re- 
that  ground — ^upon  the  ground  that  there  is  an  moval  from  office,  without  the  advice  and  oon- 
implied  power  in  the  President  and  the  Senate  sent  of  the  Senate,  before  the  suspension  is 
to  remove  from  office,  because  they  are  joined  made  or  ordered. 

together  for  the  purpose  of  appointment — ^it  "  Equally  clear  is  it,  upon  the  very  face  of 

will  inevitably  follow  that  this  bill  will  stand  this  bill,  that  the  main,  the  important  exception 

condemned;  it  cannot  be  justified  upon  tlie  which  is  made,  and  properly  and  neces^rily 

ground  which  is  stated  in  its  support.  made  from  it,  is,  in  this  view,  unconstitutional — 

*^Mr.  President,  there  are  but  two  possible  to  wit,  the  exception  of  the  several  heada  of 
locations,  in  this  Government,  for  the  power  of  departments  from  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
removal  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  posed  law.  If  the  President  and  Senate  are  by 
States ;  and  I  say  this  in  view  of  former  discus-  the  Constitution  united  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sions,  and  in  view  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  moval  as  well  as  appointment,  it  will  follow 
leading  men,  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  that  you  cannot,  as  you  propose  by  this  bill, 
both  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  permit  the  President  alone  to  remove  the  heads 
enactment  and  execution  of  the  laws,  and  those  of  the  executive  departments — the  principal 
who  have  written  expositions  of  the  Constitu-  officers  who  are  associated  with  him  in  the  exe- 
tion  as  scholars  in  the  retiracy  of  their  closets,  cution  of  the  laws. 

"If  this  power  to  remove  be  one  conferred  "Your  bill,  then,  stands  condemned  npon 

by  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  vested  in  the  this  ground,  which  is  the  only  ground,  in  my 

lYesident  of  the  United  States  alone,  who  is  the  opinion,  that  can  be  with  any  plausibility  urged 

head  of  the  executive  department,  and  charged  in  its  support.    The  premises  from  which  you 

with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  it  must  be  proceed  will  not  justify  the  conclusion  at  wluch 

vested  in  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  you  arrive. 

and  consent  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  ground  of  "  But  let  us  examine  this  senatorial '  preten- 

implication  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  sion'  upon  other  grounds  of  expediency  and 

If  the  power  be  not  vested  in  the  President  policy. 

alone,  or  in  the  President  and  the  Senate,  it  is  "  In  the  first  place,  it  transfers  power  OTer 

located  nowhere;  it  exists  nowhere;  and  the  removals  to  a  body  of  men  who  are  less  respon- 

argument  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  sible  than  the  Preaidenti  both  to  the  people 
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andtotbe  law.    The  President  (notwithstand-  movnl  by  the  President?    I  beg  gentlemen  to 

ing  the  formalities  of  electors   and  electoral  consider  what  effect  is  to  be  produced  upon  the 

colleges)  is,  in  fact,  chosen  and  appointed  to  character  of  the  Senate  itself  by  tbis  new,  por- 

his  high  office  by  a  popular  vote  taken  throngh-  tentous,  nnexampled  jurisdiction  upon  which 

oat  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  must  return  the  Senate  has  never  heretofore  ventured  to 

his  trust  to  the  people  at  the  end  of  four  years,  enter.    The  Senate  has  never  set  up  this  pre- 

to  be  renewed  to  him  or  the  renewal  withheld  tension,  at  least  in  any  form  of  practical  ac- 

according  to  their   sovereign   pleasure.    But  tion,  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  denounced 

the  members  of  the  Senate  are  chosen  by  the  and  branded  by  the  father  of  the  Constitution 

State   Le^slatores,  and   for   six-year   terms,  in  the  debate  of  1789. 

One-third  only  of  its  members  go  oat  biennially,  *^  Again,  consider,  sir,  the  effect  of  this  exec- 

and  in  its  constatntion  and  cliaracter  it  is  a  utive  power  lodged  in  the  Senate  in  another 

perpetual  body.    It  is,  therefore,  less  responsi-  point  of  view.    It  will  give  to  this  branch  of 

ble  than  the  President  to  the  people.    But  it  is  the  Government  dominattDn  over  the  executive 

also  less  responsible  to  the  law,  because  its  department  to  an  extent  never  contemplated 

members  cannot  be  impeached.    It  was  deter-  heretofore,  and  of  the  effects  of  which  we  are 

mined  in  the  case  of  Senator  Blount  that  the  incompetent  to  form  a  distinct  opinion.    It  was 

House  ofBepresentatives  cannot  prefer  articles  well  described,  perhaps,  by  one  member  of  the 

ofimpeachment  against  a  member  of  the  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,   in  the  debate  to 

and  that  is  now  an  established  doctrine  or  rule  which  I  have  referred,  when  he  said  that  a 

of  constitutional  law.  provision  of  this  sort — I  mean  a  provision  con- 

"But  if  the  Senate  is  to  be  considered  a  pop-  lerring  upon  the  Senate  power  over  removals 

alar  body,  though  removed  in  the  second  de-  from  office — would  establish  it  as  a  two-headed 

gree  from  the  people,  it  is  such  upon  a  princi-  monster,  with  a  legislative  and  an  executive 

pie  of  gross  inequality.  Three  millions  of  popu-  head,  planted  here  in  the  Government,  domi- 

lation  east  of  the  Hudson  have  twelve  repre-  nating  over  each  of  the  other  two  great  depart- 

sentatives  in  the  Senate,  wliile  seven  millions  in  ments,  the  President  and  House,  one  of  which 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  but  four,  is  united  with  it  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and 

And  new  States  and  small  States  in  other  sec-  the  other  in  their  enforcement, 

tions  of  the  Union  have  power  here  grossly  "Upon  every  ground,  tlien,  upon  which  I 

disproportion ed  to  the  populations  they  contain,  have  examined  this  measure,  it  is  in  my  opinion 

*'  Upon  ihui  point  of  State  representation  in  -  open  to  insuperable  objections.    Instead  of  a 

the  Senate  I  say  let  the  Constitution  stand  as  measure  of  reform,  it  is  one  of  degeneracy, 

it  is,  at  least  let  it  stand  until  it  shall  be  regn-  Instead  of  applying  in  practice  a  principle  of 

larly  amended.     As   a   legislative   body  the  the  Constitution,  it  invades  that  instrument. 

Senate  stands  intrenched  in  the  Constitution.  Instead  of  introducing  purity  into  the  Govem- 

Bat  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  to  it  (and  in  ment,  it  will  be  the  source  and  parent  of  cor- 

port  by  its  own  vote)  executive  powers  of  the  ruption  and  of  evil.    It  treats  with  contempt 

most  extensive  and  dangerous  character,  never  *  the  whole  past  history  of  this  Goverhment  and 

heretofore  assumed  or  exercised  by  it  during  the  decision  even  of  Congress  itself  upon  a  for- 

the  seventy-seven  years  since  the  Government  mer  occasion.    It  sets   precedent  at  naught, 

was  organized.    Will  its  comparatively  irre-  while  on  grounds  of  reason  it  stands  con- 

sponsible  domination  over  all  official  patronage  demned,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  by  the 

and  all  executive  action  be  satisfactory  to  the  most  conclusive  and  indisputable  arguments." 

people?    Is  it  expedient  by  this  measure  to  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  fol- 

iovite   keen    scrutiny  into  its  character  and  lowing  amendment : 

conduct,  and  generally  into  its  claim  to  the  ^^  ^  UfuHher  enacted.   That  all  officers  or 

possession  of  additional,  delicate,  and  dangerous  agents,  except  clerks  of  departments,  now  appointed 

powers  ?                     •  by  the  President  or  by  the  nead  of  any  department, 

"  In  the  next  place,  what  effect  will  be  pro-  whose  salary  or  compensation,  derived  from  fees  or 

daced  upon  the  Senate  itaelf  by  the  possession  ^^^^J^^^Ik^S?^'^?,  «l, 000  annually  shall  be  nomi- 

o«/i  ii^««l;.^  ^e^\.\«  «a™-  «««-^»»      kZ.  +1.^  ^«5  nated  by  the  President  and  appointed  by  and  with 

and  exercise  of  this  new  power  ?    Are  the  offi-  ^^e  advice  and  consent  of  the^enate ;  and  the  term 

cers  or  the  United  States  to  be  the  clients  of  of  all  such  officers  or  agents  who  have  been  anpoint- 

members  of  the  Senate,  as  persons  accused  at  ed  since  the  Ist  dav  of  Jnly,  1866,  either  by  the 

one  stage  of  Roman  history  were  clients  of  the  President  or  by  the  head  of  a  department,  withont 

senators;  their  retainers?    What  effect  is  to  be  J^« f**?5t  *^f  SS'';«i;^V^^^            "^"^^  ®*P^®  °° 

produced  upon    the    popular   politics   of   the  thelaatday  of  February,  1867. 

country,  upon -the  selection  of  members  of  this  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :     "I  hope 

body  in  the  different  State  Legislatures;  ay,  that  amendment  will  not  be  adopted.    It  is  a 

sir,  upon  the  purity  of  this  body  itself,  when  it  very  sweeping  proposition.    We  cannot  tell, 

comes  to  be  connected,  and  connected  inti-  without  a  careftd  investigation  by  some  com- 

mately,  with  the  innumerable  questions  con-  mittee,  precisely  what  officers  it  will  operate 

ceming  the  retention  of  officers  in  all  parts  of  upon,  whether  it  ought  to  go  so  far  as  it  does ; 

the  United  States ;  when  power  is  lodged  here  and  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  as  connected  with 

with  individual  members  to  hold  men  in  their  this  bill,  which  is  a  general  one  relating  to  the 

offioes,  or  to  instigate  and  assent  to  their  re-  powers  and  duties  of  the  Senate,  an  implication 

Vol.  vn. — ^18 
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that  it  is  one  part  of  tho  purpose  of  this  bill  to  wherever  he  coald.    Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me. 

undo  something  which  the  President  has  done,  that  we  owe  our  protection  to  these  incumbents 

Now,  that  is  an  incorrect  idea  to  be  entertained  so  far  as  possible.    It  belongs  to  the  dut?  o( 

respecting  the  propositions  embraced  in  this  the  hour.    If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 

bill.     It  is  precisely  the  idea  that  the  opponents  tell  me  any  other  way  in  which  tins  propoa- 

of  the  bill  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  country  tion  can  be  promoted  successfully  I  shall  gladly 

take  up  and  adopt.  follow  him ;  but  until  then  I  think  that  1  ought 

"•I  hope  that  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  to  insist  that  it  shall  share  the  fortunes  of  the 

will  not  insist  upon  loading  an  important  bill  bill  which  he  is  now  conducting,  ^enjoTits 

of  this  description,  which  is  to  settle  a  high  triumph,  and  partake  its  gale.'    If  his  bill  sue- 


principle,  with  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  which  ceeds,  then  let  this  measure,  which  is  as 
needs  investigation,  which  is  certainly  open  to  as  the  bill,  succeed  also." 
•  the  implication  and  the  imputation  that  it  is  de-  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  "  When  tie 
signed  to  be  made  the  cover  for  repairing  some  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  first 
wrong  which  the  President  of  the  TJnited  States  suggested  this  proposition,  I  had  very  great 
has  done.  It  has  no  fit  place  as  an  amendment  doubts  about  it.  My  doubts  have  continiied. 
to  this  bill.  It  might  just  as  well  be  applied  and  they  are  as  strong  now  as  they  were  in  the 
to  any  other  bill ;  and  any  other  proposition  beginning.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  far  the 
respecting  the  administration  of  affairs  might  proposition  may  extend;  but  experience  has 
just  as  well  be  loaded  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  sub-  satisfied  me  that  all  le^slation  of  this  kind 
jeot  separate  and  distinct,  one  that  belongs  to  which  is  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  a  prac- 
itself,  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  itself,  be-  tice  upon  which  the  Grovernment  has  pro- 
cause"  all  that  this  bill  undertakes  to  do  is  to  ceeded  for  years,  in  fact  since  its  foundation, 
regulate  the  tenure  of  office,  and  not  to  name  under  laws  pafjsed  by  Congress  regulating  the 
the  classes  of  persons  who  shall  be  treated  as  different  departments  and  the  connections  of 
principal  officers  in  the  Government,  so  to  the  different  departments,  and  particularlT 
speak,  and  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  and  such  legislation  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  moment,  without  having  an  examination  by  a 
distinguished  from  those  inferior  offices  sug-  committee  to  see  what  its  operation  will  be,  is 
gestecl  in  the  Constitution,  the  appointment  of  very  dangerous  in  itself,  and  for  that  reason  I 
which  may  be  vested  in  the  President,  or  the  was  opposed  to  acting  upon  the  proposition 
heads  of  departments,  or  the  courts  of  law."  when  he  first  submitted  it  until  it  should  have 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  If  I  had  a  thorough  examination, 
understood  the  Senator  aright,  he  said  that  this  "  There  are  thousands  of  officers  in  tliL' 
amendment  if  ingrafted  on  his  bill  might  en-  country  who  from  tho  foundation  of  the  Got- 
danger  it.  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  that.  I  ernment  and  under  the  operation  of  existinj 
think  so  far  from  endangering  it,  it  would  give  laws  have  been  appointed  by  the  heads  of  de- 
it  strength.  partments  without  being  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 

"  It  would  give  it  both  strength  and  merit.'  ate,  and  they  have  been  increasing ;  and  it  is 
Why  would  it  give  it  both  strength  and  merit?  so  from  the  necessity. of  the  case,  and  no  par- 
Because  it  is  a  proposition  which  grows  out  of  ticular  evil  has  been  found  to  follow  from  it. 
the  exigency  of  the  hour.  His  bill  on  a  larger  These  persons  are  employes,  if  you  please  to 
scale  is  just  such  a  proposition ;  it  grows  out  of  call  them  so,  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
the  exigency  of  the  hour ;  and  that  is  the  Government  that  have  been  specified  by  my 
strength  and  the  merit  of  his  original  bill.  We  honorable  friend  from  New  Hampshire.  Take 
shall  pass  that,  if  we  do  pass  it — and  I  hope  we  the  city  of  New  York ;  there  are  connected 
shall — in  order  to  meet  a  crisis.  We  all  feel  with  the  New  York  custom-house  a  very  larjre 
its  necessity.  But  the  proposition  which  I  number  of  inspectors,  a  very  large  number  of 
now  move  grows  equally  out  of  the  exigencies  weighers  and  gangers,  and  other  officers,  ap- 
of  .the  hour.  If  it  is  ingrafted  on  the  bill,  it  pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gen- 
will  be,  like  the  original  measure,  to  meet  the  erally  on  the  nomination  of  the  collector  bim- 
demands  of  the  moment.  It  w^ill  be  because  self  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  office.  The  lav 
without  it  we  shall  leave  something  undone  so  provides,  and  has  provided  for  it  from  the 
which  we  ought  to  do.  beginning  of  our  custom-house  system.    It  k- 

"  Now,  I  ask  Senators  about  me,  is  there  any  suits  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.    The  head 

one  who  doubts  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  office  is  the  best  judge  as  to  who  are  the 

such  a  provision  as  this  ought  to  pass  ?    Is  men  who  may  properly  be  employed  to  dis- 

tliere  any  one  who  doubts,  after  what  we  have  charge  these  various  duties,  and  consequently 

seen  on  a  large  scale,  that  the  President,  for  the  the  nomination  has  been  left  to  him,  and  tbe 

time  being  at  least,  ought  to  bo  deprived  of  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  head  of  the  de- 

extraordinary  function  which  he  has  exercised?  partment  here  confirming  that  nomination,  be 

Ho  has  announced  openly  in  a  speech  that  he  being  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  laws 

meant  to  *kick  out  of  office 'present  incum-  in  his  department^  for  the  collection  of  duties, 

bents,  and  it  was  in  that  proceeding,  *  kicking  and  for  the  proper  condnct  of  tho  department 

out  of  office,'  that  on  his  return  to  Washington  itself, 

afterward  he  undertook  to  remove  incumbents  "  Sir,  contemplate  what  a  state  of  things 
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*  would  be  prodaced  if  you  brought  the  nomina-  apprehoDsion  of  honorable  Senators  as  to  the 
tions  of  all  these  minor  custom-house  officers  number  of  persons  removed  by  the  President 
who  receive  over  $1,000  a  year  (and  there  are  during  the  past  year.    Now,  sir,  it  appears  upon 
very  fetr  of  them  now  who  do  not  receive  that)  an  examination  that  the  whole  number  of  offices 
to  the  President,  to  be  sent  by  him  to  the  Sen-  within  the  gift  of  the  President  amounts  to  two 
ate  for  confirmation.   It  would  introduce  at  the  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four.    He  has 
White  House  *  confusion  worse  confounded,'  that  number  of  appointments ;  and  the  whole 
infinitely  beyond  any  thing  that  we  see  there  number  of  removals  amount  to  four  hundred 
now.    He  would  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  and  forty-six.    I  mean  civil  offices.    I  suppose 
qaolifications  of  all  these  various  persons.    It  it  will  not  be  contended  here  that  there  is  any 
would  bring  all  these  offices  into  party  politics  especial  virtue  in  a  simple  msyority  which  en- 
in  the  most  objectionable  manner.    Every  man  titles  it  to  the  offices.    No  man  can  give  any 
holding  an  office  or  desiring  one  would  be  be-  reason  why  three  hundred  thousand  voters  in  a 
fretting  those  supposed  to  have  influence ;  and  State  should  have  all  the  offices  in  the  State, 
if  I  should  continue  to  be  a  member  of  Oon-  while  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
gress  I  should  not  want  the  additional  curse  voters  in  that  State  have  no  offices  at  all.    Not 
(for  it  is  bad  enough  now)  of  having  these  even  those  who  assail  the  President  most  stem- 
minor  officers  all  coming  to  me  with  their  let-  ly  and  unrelentingly  I  think  will  argue  that  there 
ters  and  petitions  and  grumbling  and  growling  is  any  justice  and  any  propriety  in  that.    If 
and  swearing  if  they  could  not  have  their  own  these  offices  belong  to  anybody  and  for  any 
way.    I  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  officer  other  purpose  than  the  public  service  itself, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  proper  department  and  if  there  is  to  bo  any  rule  adopted  for  the 
and  who  is  properly  responsible.  guidance  of  the  appointing  power,  perhaps  that 
"  Again,  there  must  be  a  proper  responsibility  practice  is  just  as  good  as  any  other ;  but  the 
about  this.    No  man  can  take  a.  departmQut  minority  would  be  entitled  to  its  share  as  well. 
like  the  New  York  custom-house  or  Boston  Now,'  I  suppose  it  is  fair  enough  to  assume  that 
cnstom-house,  and  carry  it  on  if  every  subordi-  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  these  two 
nate under  him  who  receives  $1,000  a. year  is  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  officers 
at  liberty  to  run  to  the  President  with  reference  were  aU  members  of  the  dominant  party, 
to  his  appointment,  and  from  the  President  to        ^^  As  I  see  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio 
the  Senate.    It  cannot  be  done.    Then  look  at  (Mr.  Sherman)  in  his  seat  now,  I  beg  to  call  his 
your  internal  revenue  officers.    There  are  few  attention  to  another  thing.    It  was  stated  by 
of  those  officers,  none  but  the  absolute  heads  him  that  ^of  the  two  thousand  removals  made, 
of  the  various  oflices,  the  assessors  and  collec-  not  one  hundred  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Senate.' 
tors,  whose  nomina^ons  are  submitted  to  the  The  number  that  has  been  sent  in  is  three  hun- 
Senate.   The  minor  officers,  assistant  assessors,  dred  and  fifty-seven,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
etc.,  generally  receive  more  than  $1,000  a  year,  have  acted  upon  but  five.    I  do  not  think  that 
If  all  these  ofiSoers  are  to  be  sent  here  for  my  honorable  friend  desired  to  exaggerate  about 
confirmation,  it  will  create  additional  oonfu-  this  matter,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  he  was  de- 
sion.  sirous  still  further  to  disturb  the  state  of  feeling 
^*  Because  we  happen  to  have  a  President  at  now  existing  in  the  country  by  putting  things 
the  present  time  who  is  not  doing  what  we  in  a  worse  light  than  they  really  are ;  but  that 
think  to  be  right  in  reference  to  this  matter,  is  is  the  fact.    Four  hundred  and  forty-six  re- 
it  worth  whUe  for  us  to  change  this  system  movalsout.of  twenty-four  hundred  have  been 
wbieh  has  been  found  so  good  and  beneficial  for  made ;  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  those 
so  many  years  ?    The  present  President,  if  the  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  five  of  them 
Senator  finds  fault  with  him,  cannot  live  for-  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  Senate.    Now,  sir, 
ever,  cannot  be  President  forever,  unless  the  it  is  unquestionably  uiyust  to  complain  of  the 
people  choose  to  reelect  him  from  time  to  time.  President,  tliat  he  has  not  sent  all  the  names 
A  change  will  come  in  the  natural  order  of  into  the  Senate,  when  he  is  ahead  this  session 
things,  and  then  when  we  get  a  President  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  appointments  now, 
spit  us  I  suppose  the  Senator  would  be  for  put-  and  they  are  not  yet  acted  upon." 
ting  things  back  again  and  taking  away  this        Mr.  Williams :  "  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  in- 
power.    We  should  look  rather  small  and  tri-  eludes  military  appointments  ?  " 
fling  to  do  any  thing  of  that  kind.    Therefore  I        Mr.  Cowan :  "  Oh,  no,  civil  appointments ; 
repeat  what  I  said :  let  us  do  what  is  necessary,  and  I  will  state  the  number  of  removals  that 
nnder  the  contingency,  to  protect  the  position  have  been  made  in  the  different  departments, 
and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Senate  itself  as  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  the  informa- 
^tli  reference  to  appointments,  and  not  ^  run  tion  on  that  subject.    In  the  Department  of 
the  thing  into  the  ground '  by  taking  every  pos-.  State  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty  appoint- 
sible  power  out  of  the  hands  of,  not  of  the  ments,  and  there  have  been  ten  new  ones  made. 
President,  for  it  is  not  in  his  hands  now,  but  out  In  the  Treasury  Department  there  are  nine  hun- 
of  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and  dred  and  seventy- three  appointments,  and  there 
taking  every  tBing  to  ourselves  to  act  upon."  have  been  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  changes. 
Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  I  rise.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  there  are  two 
sir,  merely  to  correct  what  seems  to  be  a  mis-  hundred  and  ten  appointments,  and  there  have 
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been  twenty-one  changes.  In  the  Post-Office  '•  this  menace  and  the  fate  of  their  associates. 
Department  there  are  seven  hundred  and  nine  Wherever  any  vacancy  occurs,  whether  in  the 
appointments,  and  there  have  been  one  hundred  loyal  or  the  rebel  States,  it  is  filled  by  the  par- 
and  ninety-seven  changes.  In  the  office  of  the  tisans  of  his  usurpation.  Other  vacancies  are 
Attorney-General  there  are  two  hundred  and  created  to  provide  for  these  partisans.  I  need 
two  appointments,  and  there  have  been  nineteen  not  add  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  sanction 
changes."  such  nominations  or  fail  to  arrest  them,  accord- 
Mr.  Grimes :  "  What  do  you  mean  by  *  ap-  ing  to  the  measure  of  our  power,  we  become 
pointments? ' "  parties  to  his  usurpation. 

Mr.    Cowan  :    "  Presidential    appointments.        **  Here  I  am  brought  directly  to  the  praciicd 

Now,  sir,  there  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  application  of  this  simple  statement.     I  have 

this  matter,  and  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  What  already  said  that  the  duty  of  the  hour  was  in 

is  there  alarming  in  it  ?    Nothing  alarming  to  protection  to  the  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen 

anylxxly  except  to  somebody  who  is  afraid  of  against  the  President.    Surely  this  cannot  be 

being  turned  out  of  office ;  that  is  all.  doubted.    The  first  duty  of  a  Govemment  is 

"  Then  the  question  arises,  how  long  are  these  protection.    The  crowning  glory  of  a  republic 

people  to  remain  in  office?    Is  any  dominant  is  that  it  leaves  no  man,  however  humble,  with- 

party  in  this  country  willing  to  put  itself  upon  out  protection.    Show  me  a  man  exposed  to 

the  ground  that  they,  once  in,  shall  remain  and  wrong,  and  I  show  you  an  occasion  for  the  exer- 

Gontinue  in  ?    I  am  very  free  to  say  that  if  I  oise  of  all  the  power  that  God  and  the  Constitu- 

understand  the  feeling  of  the  American  people,  tion  have  given  you.    It  will  not  do  to  saj  that 

it  is  directly  against  that  system  of  perpetuating  the  cases  are  too  numerous,  or  that  the  remedj 

one  man  in  office.    It  has  been  said  here  that  cannot  be  applied  without  interfering  with  a 

the  ballot  educates ;  we  ought  to  give  the  ballot  system  handed  down  from  our  fathers,  or  worse 

to  men  and  women  to  educate  them.    It  is  clear  still,  that  you  have  littlo  sympathy  with  this 

that  offices  educate,  too,  and  hence  the  old  doc-  suffering.    This  will  not  do.    You  must  apply 

trine  of  rotation  in  office.    One  of  the  merits  of  the  remedy,  or  fail  in  duty.    Especially  must 

this  Govemment  is,  that  the  offices  are  within  you  apply  it  when,  as  on  the  present  occasioD, 

the  reach  of  every  man ;  but  if,  when  a  party  this  wrong  is  part  of  an  enormous  usarpation 

gets  in  and  gets  control  of  the  offices,  gets  a  in  the  interest  of  recent  rebellion, 
dominant  majority,  they  determine  that  the        *'  The  question  then  recurs,  are  yon  ready  to 

President  sha)]  not  remove  unless  with  their  apply  the  remedy,  according  to  the  measure  of 

consent,  what  is  that  but  saying,  *  We  have  the  your  powers  ?    The  necessity  of  this  remedy 

key  in  our  hands  and  will  lock  the  door  and  keep  may  be  seen  in  the  rebel  States,  and  also  in  the 

ourselves  in  and  every  one  else  out.' "  loyal  States,  for  the  usurpation  is  felt  in  both. 

Here  a  question  of  order  was  raised  by  Mr.  *'  If  you  look  at  the  rebel  States,  you  will  see 
McDougall,  of  California,  which  occupied  the  everywhere  the  triumph  of  Presidential  tyranny. 
Senate  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  There  is  not  a  mail  which  does  not  bring  letters 
The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  next  day.  without  number  supplicating  the  exercise  of  all 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  The  the  powers  of  Congress  against  the  President 
President  has  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  There  is  not  a  newspaper  which  does  not  exhibit 
on  a  colossal  scale,  and  he  has  employed  these  evidence  that  you  are  already  tardy  in  this  work 
usurped  powers  in  fomenting  the  rebel  spirit  of  necessity.  There  is  not  a  wind  from  that 
and  awakening  anew  the  dying  fires  of  the  re-  suffering  region  which  is  not  freighted  ynih 
hellion.  Though  the  head  of  the  executive,  he  voices  of  distress.  And  yet  you  hesitate, 
has  rapaciously  seized  the  powers  of  the  legis-  ^^  I  shall  not  be  led  aside  to  consider  the  full 
lative,  and  made  himself  a  whole  Congress  in  remedy  for  this  usurpation ;  for  it  is  not  my 
defiance  of  a  cardinal  principle  of  republican  habit  to  travel  out  of  the  strict  line  of  debate, 
government  that  each  branch  must  act  for  itself  Therefore,  I  confine  myself  to  the  bill  now  nnd^ 
if^ithout  assuming  the  powers  of  the  other;  and,  consideration,  which  is  applicable  alike  to  the 
in  the  exercise  of  these  illegitimate  powers,  he  loyal  and  the  rebel  States, 
has  become  a  terror  to  the  good  and  a  support  ^^  This  bill  has  its  origin  in  what  I  have  al- 
to the  wicked.  This  is  his  great  and  unpardon-  ready  called  the  special  duty  of  the  hour,  which 
able  offence,  for  which  history  must  condemn  is  the  protection  of  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens 
him  if  you  do  not.  He  is  a  usurper,  through  against  the  President.  In  what  I  have  already 
whom  infinite  wrong  has  been  done  to  his  said  I  have  shown  the  necessity  of  this  protec- 
country.  He  is  a  usurper,  who,  promising  to  tion.  But  the  brutal  language  which  the  Presi- 
be  a  Moses,  has  become  a  Pharaoh.  Do  you  dent  has  employed  shows  the  spirit  in  which 
ask  for  evidence  ?  It  is  found  in  public  acts  he  has  acted.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
which  are  beyond  question.  It  is  already  writ-  Hendricks),  whose  judgment  could  not  approve 
ten  in  the  history  of  our  country.  And  now  in  this  brutality,  doubted  if  the  President  had  used 
the  maintenance  of  his  usurpation  he  has  em-  it.  Let  me  settie  this  question.  Here  is  the 
ployed  the  power  of  removal  from  office.  Some,  Ndtional  Intelligencer,  always  indulgent  to  the 
who  would  not  become  the  partisans  of  his  President.  In  its  number  for  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tyranny  he  has,  according  to  his  own  language,  tember  last  it  thus  reports  what  our  Chief 
^  kicked  out.'    Others  are  left,  but  silenced  by  Magistrate  said  in  his  speech  at  St.  Louis : 
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I  beliere  that  one  set  of  men  hare  enjoyed  the  think  upon  reflection  he  will  himself  admit  by 

emoioments  of  office  long  enough,  and  they  should  a^d  by  that  there  are  many  theories  which  are 

let  another  portion  of  the  people  hare  a  chance.  How  ^k«^i„a«i„  ^^.r    4..     *t,  _  "^i        4.1,  *  j.t 

are  these  men  to  be  got  out  unless  your  Executire  can  •osolately  penfect  m  themselves  that  cannot  be 


out  them  out— unless  you  can  reach  them  through  the    carried  into  practice.     There  are  many  thinp 
PresidcDt  ?  Oon^ss  says  he  shall  not  turn  them  out,     that  it  wonid  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  do  if, 


._  give  the  peoplt i      ^  i.-     - 

citizens  to  participate  in  these  oflSces— God  be  willing,  people  of  this  country  could  be  carried  into  the 

I  frill  kick  them  out;  I  will  kick  them  out  just  as  fast  remotest  detail  of  the  Government,  because 

*s  I  «*»•  that  is  the  fundamental  theory.    It  is,  in  theory, 

"  Such  language  as  this  is  without  precedent,  the  duty  of  the  hour  in  all  democratic  govern- 

Goming  from  the  President,  it  is  a  declaration  ments  that  the  people's  will  should  go  to  the 

of  *  poHcy '  which  it  is  your  duty  to  coanteract ;  uttermost  artery  and  vein  of  the  administra- 

and  in  this  duty  you  must  make  a  precedent,  if  tion  of  a  people's  government ;  but  every  man 

need  be.  in  his  senses  knows  perfectly  well  that  no  such 

**  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  arises  from  chimera  can  be  carried  into  practice.     The 

this  necessity.      Had  Abraham  Dncoln  been  people  are  numerous.    They  cannot  act  indi- 

spared  to  us,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  vidually  or  collectively  together  as  a  body, 

for  thig  bUl,  which  the  Senator  from.  Vermont  They  must  select  their  chief  agents.    Their 

(Mr.  Edmunds)  has  shaped  with  so  much  care,  chief  agents  must  select  subordinates,  and  those 

and  now  presses  so  earnestly.    It  is  a  bill  aris-  subordinates  again  must  have  more  or  less  dis- 

ing  from  the  exigency  of  the  hour.    As  such  it  cretion  in  selecting  the  agencies  which,  under 

is  to  be  jadged.    But  it  does  not  meet  the  whole  them,  are  to  carry  out  the  practical  operations 

case.    Undertaking  to  ^ve  protection,  it  gives  of  the  business  of  the  Government, 

it  to  a  few  only,  instead  of  the  many.    It  pro-  "  Now,  the  question  on  the  .amendment  of 

vides  against  the  removal,  appointment,  or  em-  my  friena  is  simply  this:  first,  whether  it  be 

ployment  of  persons  whose  offices,  according  to  desirable  for  the  President  and  the  Senate  of 

existing  law  and  Constitution,  are  held  by  and  the  United  States  to  occupy  their  time,  no 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    Its  matter  whether  they  are  in  opposition  or  in 

special  object  is  to  vindicate  the  power  of  the  accord,  in  discussing  the  particular  merits  of  A 

Sienate  over  the  offices  committed  to  it  accord-  against  B  for  a  night-watchman  in  the  city  of 

ing  to  existing  law  and  Constitution,     TTius  New  York  or  for  an  inspector  of  customs  in 

vindicating  the  power  of  the  Senate  it  does  the  city  of  Boston." 

eomething  indirectly  for  the  protection  of  the  The  amendment  of  Mr,  Sumner  was  rejected 

citizen.  ...  by  the  following  vote : 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.     On  one  Teas- Messrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Conness,  Grimes, 

side  IS  the  President,  and  on   the  other   the  Harris,  Howard,  Howe.  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Ram- 

people.    It  is  the  old ^'''-   ^"^ —      —  ° " "'-^-  "^'^ ^^^-^-    .- 

rogative  and  Parliam 
English  fathers.     But 

grander  than  ever  before.    In  this  controversy  PoS,  Rrddle,"¥iulsbSI^rShemrn7  V^^ 

1  am  with  the  people  and  against  the  President  Willey,  and  Williams^2l. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  people ;  but  I  have  no  Absent — ^Messrs.  Cattell^Creswell,  Davis,  Fowler, 

faith  in  the  President.     Here,  sir,  I  close  .what  Jrelingb^ysen,  Guthrie,  Henderson,  Kirkwood,  Mc- 

I  have  to  say  at  this  time.    But  before  I  take  TrumbuU-16?°'  ^''  ^^"^^'^y'  ^^*«'  Stewart,  and 

my  seat,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  read  a  brief 

lesson,  which  seems  as  if  written  for  the  hour.  ^r.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  offered  as  an  amend- 

The  words  are  as  beautiful  as  emphatic :  ™®^*  *o  strike  out  the  following  words  of  the 

T,.     .             -  ^,        .XX        .    ^       XX  first  section : 
Toe  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  made^uate  to 

the  itormy  present.   The  occasion  is  piled  hjgh  with  Excepting  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas- 

dii&cuUy,  and  we  musfr  rise  with  the  occasion.    As  ury,  of  War.  of  the  Navy,  'and  of  the  Interior,  the 

our  ease  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attomey-GeneraL 

aoev.    We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we»«  :,.               .x^i              tr. 

shall  sare  our  country.  The  amendment  was  rejected — yeas  18,  nays 

«Tu              XT-          J     ^  Ai-    1.       T.      1  27.    The  amendments  made  in  Oonamittee  of 

These  are  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ^i^^  y^^^^  ^^^^  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  was 

.^^T.i.^  ^"^K"*^  ?^.  ^''''''^  °?T  ^  when  he  ^ssed  by  the  following  vote : 

uttered  them.    I  entreat  you  not  to  neglect  the  ^        „           .  .^         ^           «      „    «, 

ir°-     V""^  ""'^  '"^  "^^^^'^"^  ^^"  '^  ^"^  d  Jrr^C^ner,"cra^^^^^^^^                                 ^H 

our  country.                                ^  Foster,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harris,  HendersSS, 

Mr.  Edmunds :  **  I  do  not  rise  to  prolong  the  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Poland,  Ramsey, 

debate  on  this  amendment  more  than  a  few  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 

moments;  bnt  I  think  it  right  to  say,  in  reply  Willey,  Wilhams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

to  my  friend  from  Massachusetta,  for  whose  utt'lri^nd'S,  ^xTa'^S:'pSZS'o„.''R^^^^^^^^^ 

Opinions  upon  fundamental  questions  I  have  Saulsbury— 9. 

always  entertained  the  highest  respect,  that  I  Absent— Messrs.  Greswell,  Davis,  Fowler,  Guth- 
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rie,  Johnson,  Eirkwood,  Lane,  McDougall,  Norton,  as  well  meet  that  question  here  now  as  in  a 

Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Stewart,  and  Trumbull— 14.  committee  of  conference.     I  was  not  present 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  title  of  tho  when  this  hill  was  passed  hy  the  Senate ;  but  it 

hill  was  amended  so  as  to  read,  ^'  A  hill  regu-  seems  to  me  that  all  the  reasons  why  we  should 

lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices."  regulate  the  appointment  and  removal  of  offi- 

T    ,,     „               Ti  1^           -  X  ^1.    1 .11  cers  apply  to  the  memhers  of  the  Cabinet  as 

In  the  House  on  Fehruary  1st,  the  hill  was  ^^j,  J  ^jj  others.    I  see  no  propriety  in  the 

reconsidered    when  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pennsyl-  exception.    I  trust  we  shall  take  the  vote  in  the 

vania,  moved  to  amend,  by  stnkmg  out  these  3^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  proposition,  and  see  if  we  can- 

^^^®  ■  not  agree  with  the  House ;  and  if  it  be  in  order. 

Excepting  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas-  i  njgfee  the  motion  that  the  Senate  concur  in 

pSt^lXb:L'™1,iTu>eAltlty!Get«^  ""^  *«  a-*"^'"*''*  ^^  «■«  House  of  KepreseBU- 

tives. 

The  amendment  was  disagreed  to— yeas  76,  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "For  one,  I 

nays  78.  hope  we  shall  agree  in  the  amendment  of  the 

A  motion  was  subsequently  made  to  recon-  House.  I  differ  entirely  with  the  Senator  from 
aider  this  vote,  which  the  House  refused  to  lay  Vermont  in  lie  statement  he  has  made,  that 
on  tJie  table — yeas  60,  nays  74.  The  motion  this  question  was  fully  argued  when  it  was  lie- 
to  reconsider  was  then  agreed  to — yeas  75,  fore  the  Senate.  I  hardly  think  any  member 
nays  66;  and  the  amendment  waa  agreed  to  of  the  Senate  took  any  particular  interest  in 
— yeas  82,  nays  63.  getting  the  amendment  made  except  nayseJf.    I 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following  vote :  was  not  prepared  to  argue  it  at  any  length,  did 

YiAS — Messrs.  Alley,  Allisoii,  Ames,  Anderson,  not  attempt  to  argue  it  at  any  length.     I  know 

Baker,Baxter,Beainan,Bidwell,  Blaine,  Blow,  Bout,  other  Senators,  who  were  not   then   present 

^'^iil^r^L^lT^^^^  t^-k  the  amendment  ought  to  be  made,  and 

Cullom,  Aaris,  Dawes,   Aefrees,  Deming,    Dixoni  are  prepared  to  give  much  more  conclusive  rea- 

Dodge,  Donnelly,  Drisgs,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Egglcs-  sons  for  the  faith  that  IS  in  them  than  I  did  give 


ton,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garfield,  at  the  time.     But,  above  all,  I  have  a  profound 

Grinnell,  Griswold,  Hale,  Ahner  C.  Harding  Hart,  conviction,  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling,  that  we 

^i:il^S^^^li^^^^  fc:  ought  not  to  pass  this  bill  without  making  the 

Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell.  Hulburd.  IngersoU,  amendment.     I  cannot  tor  my  life  conceive,  I 

Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Eelley,  Koontz,  Kuykcn-  conld  not  on  the  occasion  of  that  debate  here, 

dall,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  the  reason  which  I  should  feel  like  presenting 

Loan,  LoMvear,  Xynch,  Mwvin,  Mavnard,  McKee,  ^  ^^^  pg^pie  of  the  United  States  for  taking 

McRuer,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Momil,  Moultoo,  Myers,  -         .i*l  •nL^^:^..^*  ♦!.«  ...v^.^.  *^  .«— .^- T 

O'Neill,  brth,  Paine,  Patt^raon,  Perham,  Pike,  Plintsl  ^0™  t^®  President  the  power  to  remove  post- 

PomeroT,    Price,  William  H.    Randall,    Raymond,  masters  and  collectors  of  customs  and  officers 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  of  that  description,  and  leaving  in  his  hands  the 


Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  crnment  has  not  as  complete  control  over  the 

Windom— 111.  question  of  removing  the  heads  of  the  executive 

NATO-Messrs.  Ancona  Bergen,  Boyer,  Campbell,  departments  as  these  Other  officers  I   do  not 

airf  li;r  HSdr4M^^  ^-3  ^^  ""^^^  ^^  ^^-  day  or  will  be  dis- 

win  N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter.  Le  Blond,  Left-  puted  now.      It  18  a  question  of  expediency, 

wich,  McCuUouffh,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,  then,  if  onr  power  is  the  same,  whether  we 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  Rittcr,  Roeers,  Ross,  Rousseau,  ghall  exercise  this  authority  in  reference  to  these 

Shanklin,  Stilwell,  Strouse,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor  flg        ;  it  is  a  question  of  expediencv  and  not 

Thornton,  Tnmble,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Whaley,  and  -      _  '        tt^^„  «  ^„«««^«  rvi^«..^^wi;«-,«w  t  a^ 

Winfield— -88.                                   *           j*  of  power.    Upon  a  question  Of  expediency  I  do 

Not  votino— Messrs.   Arnell,  Delos   R.  Ashley,  not  think  the  Senate  will  insist  upon  its  opinion 

James  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Benja-  against  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Honse  of 

min,  Binffham,  Brandagee  Chanler,  Culver,  DarliuK,  Representatives.     We  have  every  reason  to  be- 

b^d^^lSes,"re^^^^^^^^^^                                  Marl  lieve  that  the  conclusK>n  of  the  House  of  Repr^ 

shall,  Marstin,  McClurg,  Mclndoo,  kercur,  Morris,  sentatives  was  arrived  at  as  dehberately  as  the 

Newell,  Radford,  Sltgreaves,  Starr,  Stevens,  Taber,  Opinion  of  the  Senate.     If  the  Senate  wiU  not 

Nelson  Taylor,  Thayer,  John  L.  Thomas,  Robert  T.  recede  from  the  position  taken  the  other  dav 

Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward   Elihu  B.  Washburne,  ^p^^  ^  very  casual  debate,  is  there  any  reason 

Woodbndgo,  and  Wnght-^1.  ^^^  supposing  that  the  House  of  Representativt^ 

On  February  2d,  the  bill  and .  amendments  will  recede  from  the  position  which  they  have 

were  considered  in  the  Senate.  taken  upon  a  debate  much  more  full  than  that 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  I  hope  we  had  in  the  Senate  ?    I  think  not." 

shall  agree  to  the  House  amendment.    I  see  no  An  extended  debate  ensqed,  after  which  the 

.occasion  for  a  committee  of  conference.  I  think  question  was  taken,  and  the  Senate  refused  to 

there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  mem-  concur  by  the  following  vote : 

hers  of  the  Cabinet  should  not  be  included  in  Yeas— Messrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Creswell,  Fogg, 

the  provisions  of  this  bill.    I  think  that  we  may  Fowler,  Howard,  Howe,   Lane,  Morrill,  Pomeroy, 
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Ramsey,  Ross,  Samner,  Tmmball,  Wade,  Wilson,  Stewart.  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Williams,  Wil- 

and  Yalea— 17.  son,  and  Yates — 22^* 

Nirs— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cattell,   Con-  Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Dayis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 

ness,  Cowan,  Daris,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fes-  Hendricks,  Johnson,    McDougall,    Patterson,    Van 

seDden,  Foster,  Freliuffhajsen,  Grimes,  Harris,  Hen-  Winkle,  and  Willey — ^10. 

dersoD,  Uendrioks,  Johnson,  Kirkwood,  McDougall,  Absent— Messrs.  Cattell,  Cowan,  Cragin,  Creswell, 

Nesmith,  Norton,  Pattersdn,  Poland,  Riddle,  Sauls-  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Foster,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes, 

bury,  Sherman.  Stewart,  and  Williams— 28.  Guthrie,  Harris,  Kirkwood,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Nye, 

Absk-vt— Messrs.  Cragin,  Guthrie,  Morgan,  Nye,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  and  Sprague— 

Spragne,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey — 7.  20. 

A  committee  of  conference  reported  as  fol-  On  March  2d,  the  President  retnrned  the  bill 

lows :  to  the  House  with  his  objections,  when  it  was 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  first  amendment  of  reconsidered  and  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

tbe  House  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  at  the  end  Teas — Messrs.    Alley,  Allison,  Ames.  Anderson, 

ofsectioQoneof  said  bill,  insert  the  following  words:  Arnell,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashler,  Baker, 

lYoti^ied,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas-  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin, 

nry,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Bidwell,   Bingham,    Blaine,    Boutwell,   Brandagee, 

Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney -General,  shall  Bromwell,  Broomal),  Buckland,  Bundy,  Reader  W. 

hold  their  oflSces  respectiyely  for  and  during  the  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Cook,  CuUom, 

term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  Darling,   Dayis,   Dawes,  Defrees,  Delano,  Doming, 

appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  Dixoxi,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Egcles> 

remoral  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  ton,   Eliot,  Fafnsworth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garaeld, 

Senate.  Grinnell,  Griswold,  Hale,  Abner  C.   Hardine,  Hart, 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  Hawkins,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Higby,  Hill,  Holmes, 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  their  disagreement  to  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W .  Hubbard,  Chester  B. 

the  second  amendment  of  the  House,  and  agree  to  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hul- 

thesame.  burd,   Ingersoll,  Jenckes,    Julian,   Kasson,  Kelley, 

rr,,    rr                   a  x    xi               r  V    xi.    /•  11  Kotcham,  Kooutz,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Wil- 

The  House  agreed  to  the  report  by  the  follow-  lia^  Lawrence,  Loan.  Longyear.  Lynch,  Marauette, 

iDg  vote :  Marston,     Marvin,    Maynard^    McClurg,    Mclndoe, 

YRAS-Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  JfcKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,Morri^^^ 
Arnell,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Morns,  Moulton,  Myers,  .Newell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine, 
Banks,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Blaine,  S**?«o'Vr  ^^^^^I^^\  ^^^'  ^^^"^^^l ,  Pomeroy,  Price, 
Blow,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  ^l^^*™  1:  ^^^}}.>  Raymond,  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
Bnckland,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  John  H.  Rice,  Rolhns,  Sawyer  Schenck,  Scofleld, 
Cook,  Cullom,  Darling,  Doming,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Shellabarger,  Sloan,  SpaMmg,  Starr,  btokes,  Thayer, 
Driggs,  Dumont,  Eggleston,  EUot,  Farnsworth,  Far-  S^^"*^*?  'fhomas,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aernam, 
gnHSTr,  Ferry,  Grinnell,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  5?'"^^S?  Horn,  Robert  1".  Van  Horn  Hamilton 
Havei  Henderson,  Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper,  S"^».  ^  *^?3„  ^«°^  ^-  ^l^^^^f?^  William  B. 
Hotchkiss,  Demas  faubbafd,  John  H.  Hubbard,  HuU  S?i*^*^''''2'  ^elker  Wentworth^yV  illiams,  James  F. 
burd, Ingersoll,  JuUan,Ka8son,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketch-  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wmdom,  and  Wood- 
am,  Koontz,  Kuvkendall,  Laflin,  George  V.  Law-  bridge— 133.  t,  n  u  « 
fence,  Wimam  L'awrence,  Loan,  LongvSar,  Lynch,  ^A^s-Me8sr8.  Ancona,  Bergen  Boyer,  CampbeU, 
Marvin,  Maynard,  Mclndoe,  McKee,  Mcftucr,  Mercur,  Chonler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  ETdndge,  Finck,  Gloss- 
Jliller,  Myers,  Newell,  Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Per-  St^^ner  Goodyear,  Aaron  Harding  Hise,  Hognn, 
ham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Price,  William  H.  Ran-  |dwin  N.  Hubbell  Humphrey,  Hunter  Jones,  Le 
dal],  Raymond,  Alexander  fa.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  ^l^^^j  Leftwich,  M^shall  McCullough  Niblack, 
Rollins,'  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofleld,  Shellabarger,  Jicholson,  Radford,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shankhn, 
Sloan,  Spalding  Starr,  Stevens,  Stokes,  Thayer,  Si tgreaves  Strouse,  Taber^  Nelson  Taylor,  Thor^^^^ 
John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  Trnnble,  AndrewH.  Ward,  and  Winfleld— 87.  , 


Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge-111.  V'l"*^®*^.  ^^^^^'Si-v^^U^Sii'  {'J^^^^^^^ixru"  '^^7^^^i 

NATS-Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Campbell,  Jg^°^-  Thomas,  Ehhu  B.  Washburne,  Whaley,  and 

Chanler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Fmck,  Wright— 21. 

Glossbrenner,    Aaron   Harding,  Harris,  T^awkins,  Jq  the  Senate,  the  bUl  was  reconsidered  on 

ult^iWcSioug^^^^^^^        Nill^tl^K  ^^^^^  2d,  and  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Samnel  J.  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Ykas— Messrs.  Anthony,   Cattell,  Chandler,  Con- 

ShankUn,  Sitgreaves,  Stilwell,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  ness,   Cragin,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Foffg,  Foster, 

Taylor,  Nelson  Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Andrew  Fowler,  Frelinghuvscn,  Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson, 

H.'Ward,  Whaley,  and  Wright— 41.  Howard,  Kirkwooa,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Po- 

NoT  VOTING — ^Messrs.    Baker,  Barker,    Bingham,  land,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,   Sprague, 

Bandy,  Conkling,    Culver,  Davis,  Dawes,  Defrees,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,   Van  Winkle,   Wade, 

Delano.  Dixon,  fickley,  Garfield,  Goodyear,  Griswold,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 85. 

Hale,  Hogan,  AsahelW.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hub-  Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,   Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon, 

bard,  £dwin  N.  Hubbell,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Jenckes,  Doolittle,   Hendricks,    Johnson,    Nesmith,   Norton, 

Jone!i,  Marshall,  Marston,  McClurg,  Moorhead,  Mor-  Patterson,  and  Saulsbury — 11. 

rill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Noell,  O'Neill,  Phelps,  Strouse,  Absbnt — ^Mes^rs.  Brown,  Creswell,  Guthrie,  Howe, 

Francis  Thomas,   Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Henry  D.  McDougall,  and  Riddle — 6. 

Washburn,  and  Winfield— 38.  


In  the  SeDate,  the  report  was  concurred  in  in  the  House,  on  January  2.l8t,  Mr.  Ward,  of 

by  the  following  vote :  Ifew  York,  offered  the  following : 

TKAs—Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Con-  Whereagf  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 

ness,  Fogg,  Fowler,   Henderson,    Howard,  Howe,  of  Maryland,  persons  who  were  disloyal  to  the  Gov- 

We,  Morgan,  Morrill,    Ramsey^  Boss,  Sherman,  emment  of  the  United  States,  or  gave  aid  and  en- 
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couragement  to  the  recent  rebellion,  are  depriyed  of 
the  elective  franchise ;  and,  whei^as,  it  is  alleged  that, 
at  the  last  election  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  la^e 
numbers  of  the  persons  disqualified  as  aforesaid  <ud 
yote  for  Representative  in  the  Fortieth  Congress 
and  other  officers ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  further  alleged 
that  armed  forces  of  the  United  Stat-es  were  ordered 
by  Federal  authority  to,  and  did,  cooperate  with  the 
dxecutiye  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  others  who 
were  engaged  with  him  in  oyerriding  the  constitution 
and  laws  aforesaid,  and  in  securing  the  votes  of  rebels 
and  persons  disqualified  as  aforesaid,  and  whereby 
loyal  and  qualified  voters  of  Maryland  were  deterred 
from  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
from  resisting  and  preventing  the  violation  of  the 
eonstitution  and  laws  aforesaid  :  Therefore, 

Betolvedf  That  the  Committee  of  Elections  shall 
inquire  into,  and  report  whether  the  constitution  and 
laws  have  been  violated  as  aforesaid ;  and  whether 
the  President  or  any  one  under  his  command  has  in 
any  manner  interfered  with  the  said  election,  or  has 
in  any  way  used^  or  threatened  to  use,  the  military 
power  of  the  nation  with  reference  to  the  said  elec- 
tion ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  Oovernor  of  Maryland ;  and  the  committee 
sball  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  preamble  and  rcsolntioQ  were  agreed  to 
by  the  following  vote  : 

Tbab — Messrs.  Allison,  Anderson^  Delos  R.  Ash- 
ley, James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Barker.  Bax- 
ter, Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bid  well,  Bingham,  Blaine, 
Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buck- 
land,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Conkling,  Cook, 
CuUom.  Defrecs,  Delano,  Deming,  Dixon,  Dodge, 
Donnelly,  Eggleston,  Eliot.  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Gar- 
field, Grinnell,  Griswold,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart, 
Hawkins,  Hayes,  Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hotchkiss, 
Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub- 
bard, James  R.  Hubbell,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian^ 
Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Koontz,  Euykendall,  Laf- 
lin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch, 
Marston,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  Mc- 
Ruer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Moulton,  O'Neill, 
Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pom- 
eroy,  Raymond,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyef, 
Schenck,  Shellabariger,  Sloan,  Spalding,  Stevens, 
Stokes,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van 
Horn,  Hamilton  Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
bume,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn, 
Welker,  Wentworth,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen*  F. 
Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge — 104. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Bover,  Campbell, 
Chanler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridge^  Finck, 
Glossbrenner,  Goodyear,  Aaron  Harding,  Hise,  Ed- 
win N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Left- 
wich,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  J?helps,  Radford, 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shanklin, 
Sitgreaves,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson  Tay- 
lor, Thornton,  and  Trimble — 85. 

Not  voTHfG — Messrs.  Alley,  Ames,  Amell,  Banks, 
Blow,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Culver,  Darling,  Davis, 
Dawes,  Driges,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Famswor^  Hale, 
Harris,  Henderson,  Hogan,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hub- 
bard, Hulburd,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Jones,  Easson, 
Latham,  William  Lawrence,  Marshall,  McCullouffh, 
McKee,  Morrill,  Morris,  Myers,  Newell,  Price,  \Vil- 
liam  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  Rousseau,  Scofield, 
Starr,  Stilwell,  Strouse,  Thayer,  Francis  Thomaa, 
John  L.  Thomas,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Andrew  H. 
Ward,  Whaley,  Williams,  Winfield,  and  Wright— 62. 

In  the  House,  on  January  7th,  Mr.  Ashley, 
of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  remarks  and 
resolution :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  perform  a 
painful,  but,  nevertheless,  to  me  an  imperative 
duty;  a  duty  which  I  think  ought  not  longer  to 
be  postponed,  and  which  cannot,  without  crimi- 


nality on  our  part,  be  neglected.  I  had  hoped, 
sir,  that  this  duty  would  have  devolved  upon 
an  older  and  more  experienced  member  of  this 
House  than  myself.  Prior  to  our  adjourn  meet, 
I  asked  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  offer  the  re- 
solution which  I  introduced,  hut  upon  which  I 
iJailed  to  obtain  a  su.spension  of  the  rules. 

**  Confident,  sir,  that  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country  demand  at  our  hands  the  adoption  of 
some  such  proposition  as  I  am  about  to  submit, 
I  am  determined  that  no  effort  on  mv  part 
shall  be  wanting  to  see  that  their  expectations 
are  not  disappointed.  Sir,  on  my  resj)onsibility 
as  a  Representative,  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
House,  and  before  the  Ajmerican  people,  I 
charge  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  and 
acting  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
commission  of  acts  which,  in  contemplation  of 
the  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, for  which,  in  my  judgment,  he  onght 
to  he  impeached.  I,  therefore,  submit  the  Al- 
lowing :  " 

The  Clerk  read  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ashley, 
of  Ohio,  which  is  as  follows : 

I  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  Tice-President, 
and  acting  President  of  the  Unit^  States,  of  high 
crimes  ana  misdemeanors. 

I  charge  him  with  a  usurpation  of  power  and  vio- 
lation oriaw : 

In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  appointiDg 
power ; 

In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  pardoning  power ; 

In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  veto  power; 

In  that  he  has  corruptly  disposed  of  public  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States ; 

In  that  he  has  comiptly  interiered  in  elections, 
and  commifted  acts  which,  in  contemjilation  of  the 
Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors: 
Therefore, 

Me  it  resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciair 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  inquire  into 
the  official  conduct  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Vioe-Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  discharging  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  ot  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  report  to  this  House  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  while  in  said  office, 
has  been  guilty  of  acts  which  are  designed  or  cal- 
culated to  overthrow,  subTert,  or  corrupt  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  office 
thereof:  and  whether  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  has 
been  guilty  of  any  act,  or  has  conspired  with  others 
to  do  acts,  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  high  crimes  and  misaemeanors,  requiring  the 
interposition  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this 
House ;  and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  the  cns- 
tomary  oath  to  witnesses. 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  AmelL  Be- 
los  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin, 
Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Biflwell. 
Bingham,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell, 
Broomall,  Buckland,  Bundy,  Chanler,  Reader  W. 

glarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cullom,  Culrer, 
arUng,  Defrees,  Delano,  Deming,  Dizon,  Donnelly, 
Driggs,  Eclsley,  Famsworth,  Farouhar,  Ferry,  Cm*- 
field,  Grinnell,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Hayes,  Hen- 
derson, Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Chester  D. 
Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
Julian.  Kasson,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Kurken- 
dall,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan, 
Longyear,  Lynch,  Marston,  Manrin,  Maynard,  Mc- 
Clurg, McKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead, 
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Morrill,  Moulton.  Myers,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Patter- 
son, Perham,  Pike,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Alex- 
ander H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Sawyer.  Schenck,  Sco- 
field,  Starr,  Stevens,  Stokes. Thayer,  John  L.  Thomas, 
Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  Hamilton  Ward, 
Warner,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Henry  D.  Washbnm, 
Welker,  Wentworth,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson, 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom—lOS. 

5ats~M essrs.  Ancona,  Bei^en,  Campbell,  Cooper, 
Daris,  Dawson,  Dodge,  Kidridge,  Finck,  Glossbren- 
ner,  Aaron  Harding,  Hawkins,  Hise,  Hogan,  James 
R.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Kerr,  Latham,  Left- 
wich,  McCuUouffh,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps, 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  Raymond,  Ritter.  Ross,  Spald- 
ing, Stronse,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson 
Taylor,  Trimble,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Whaley,  and 
Winfield— 38. 

Not  voTDfo — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Blow,  Boyer, 
Conkling,  Dawes,  Denison,  Dumont^  Eggleston, 
Eliot,  Goodyear.  Griswold,  Hale,  Hams,  Hotchkiss, 
Asfhel  W.  Habbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  Edwin  N. 
Hubbell,  Hulburd,  Johnson,  Jones,  Koontz,  Laflin, 
Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Mclndoe,  Morris,  Newell,  Plants, 
PomeroY,  Radford,  Rogers,  Rollins,  Rousseau,  Shank- 
lin,  Shellabai^r,  Sit^^res,  Sloan,  Stillwell,  Fran- 
cis  Thomas,  ThorntonjBurt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T. 
Van  Horn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Woodbridge,  and 
Wright— 45. 

In  the  House,  on  January  14th,  the  following 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Kelso,  of  Missouri,  and  con- 
sidered without  final  action : 

Be$oh4d^  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
fruits  of  the  victories  gained  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
public during  the  late  war,  waged  by  rebels  and 
traitors  against  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  of  giving 
effect  to  tne  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  at  the 
polls  during  the  late  election,  by  minorities  number- 
ing in  the  aggregate  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand votes.  It  is  the  imperative  dutv  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  to  take,  without  delay,  such  action 
as  will  accomplish  the  following  objects : 

1.  The  impeachment  of  the  officer  now  exercising 
the  functions  pertaining  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  his  removal 
firom  office,  upon  his  conviction  in  due  form,  of  the 
crimes  and  high  misdemeanors  of  which  he  is  mani- 
festly and  notoriously  Sui^ty,  and  which  render  it 
nns&fe  longer  to  permit  nim  to  exercise  the  powers 
he  has  unlawfully  assumed. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  department  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law. 

In  the  House,  on  March  2d,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  on  the  impeachment  of  the 
President,  presented  the  following  report : 

On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1867,  the  House,  on 
the  motion  of  Hon.' James  M.  Ashley,  a  Representa- 
tive firom  the  State  of  Ohio,  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resoluUons,  to  wit : 

I  do  Impeach  AndKW  Johnson,  Tioe-Presldent  and  acting 
Pk«8id«ot  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  mlade- 
meanon. 

I  charge  him  with  a  usurpation  of  power  and  violation  of 
tow: 

In  tbat  he  has  eorruptly  nsed  the  appointing  power; 

In  that  he  has  corruptly  nsed  the  pardoning  power ; 

In  that  to  has  eormptly  used  the  veto  power; 

In  that  he  has  corruptly  disposed  of  the  pnhllc  property 
of  ib«  United  SUtes ; 

In  that  hc^has  corruptly  Interfered  In  elections,  and  eom- 
mitted  aets  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  are 
hifEh  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  Therefore, 

Bt  it  reioieed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be, 
>Dd  they  are  hereby,  anthorized  to  inqnire  Into  the  offldal 
nadaet  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Yioe-President  of  the  United 
States,  disehargim;  the  powers  and  dntles  of  the  office  of 
l^«eident  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  to  this  Honse 
▼kather,  in  their  opinion,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  while 
1b  laid  office,  has  been  guilty  of  acts  which  are  designed  or 


calenkted  to  overthrow,  subyert,  or  eormpt  the  Goremment 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  depar;^en£  or  office  thereof; 
and  whether  the  sola  Andrew  Johnson  has  been  ffullty  of 
any  uci,  or  has  conspired  with  others  to  do  acts,  which,  in 
contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, requiring  the  Interposition  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  tnis  House ;  and  that  said  committee  have  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  the  cus- 
tomary oath  to  witnesses. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  committee  by  this 
action  of  the  House  was  of  the  highest  and  grayest 
character.  No  committee  during  the  entire  history 
of  the  Goyernment  has  eyer  been  charged  with  a 
more  important  trust.  The  responsibility  which  it 
imposed  was  of  oppressiye  weisnt,  and  of  most  un- 
pleasant nature.  Gladly  would  the  committee  haye 
escaped  from  the  arduous  labor  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  resolution  of  the  House;  but  once  imposed, 
prompt,  deliberate,  and  faithful  action,  with  a  yiew 
to  correct  results,  became  its  duty,  and  to  this  end 
it  has  directed  its  efforts. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the 
House,  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley  communicated  to  the 
committee,  in  sup|>ort  of  his  charges  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States^  such  facta  as  were  in 
his  possession,  and  the  inyestigation  was  proceeded 
with,  and  has  been  continued  lumost  without  a  day's 
interruption.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  haye 
been  examined,  many  documents  collected,  and 
eyery  thing  done  which  could  be  done  to  reach  a 
conclusion  of  the  case.  But  the  Inyestigation  covers 
a  broad  field,  embraces  manj  novel,  interesting,  and 
important  questions,  and  involves  a  multitude  of 
facts,  while  most  of  the  witnesses  are  distant  from 
the  capital,  owing  to  which  the  committee,  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  its 
action,  has  not  been  able  to  conclude  its  labors,  and 
is  not  therefore  prepared  to  submit  a  definite  and 
final  report.  It  the  investigation  had  even  ap- 
proachea  completeness,  the  committee  would  not 
feel  authorized  to  present  the  result  to  the  House  at 
this  late  ^period  of  the  session,  unless  the  charges 
had  been  so  entirely  negatived  as  to  admit  of  no 
discussion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
is  not  the  case. 

Certainly  no  aflSrmative  report  could  be  properly 
considered  in  the  expiring  hours  of  this  Congress. 

The  committee  not  having  fully  investigated  all 
the  charges  prepared  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  submit 
any  conclusion  beyond  the  statement  that  sufficient 
testimony  has  been  brought  to  its  notice  to  justify 
and  demand  a  further  prosecution  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  testimony  which  the  committee  has  taken  will 
pass  into  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and 
can  go  into  the  hanas  of  such  committee  as  may  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  this  investigation 
to  a  close,  so  that  the  labor  expended  upon  it  may 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  committee  regrets  its  inability  definitely  to 
dispose  of  the  important  subject  committed  to  its 
charge,  and  presents  this  report  for  its  own  justifica- 
tion, and  for  the  additional  purpose  of  notifying  the 
succeeding  Congress  of  the  incompleteness  of  its 
labors,  and  that  they  should  be  completed. 

JAMES  F.  WILSON,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  THOMAS, 
1>.  MORRIS, 
F.  E.  WOODBRIDGE, 
GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL, 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS, 
BURTON  C.  COOK, 
WILLLAM  LAWRENCE. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  the 
following  minority  report : 

The  subscriber,  one  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  which  was  referred  by  the  House  the  inouiry;  into 
the  official  conduct  of  his  Excellency  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  with  a  yiew  to  his  impeach-    Eliot,  the  cbairraan  of  the   above-Tnentioned 
ment  upon  certain  charires  made  by  Hon.  James  M.     committee,  which  passed  the  House— yeas  113, 
Ashley,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  followmg  report:        „„„„  ^^       Tk^  •k;ii  «r«   i«   ^^v.^^^-^^  «-    ^Ji 
The  committee  refuses  to  allow  areport  to  be  made     ^ays  -^7.      The  bill  was  m  substance  as    fd- 
giring  the  evidence  to  the  House  at  this  time  upon     lows :  ^  ^ 

grounds  which  are  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  them-         Its  first  section  required  the  President,  with 
selves,  therefore  I  cannot  report  the  evi<ience  upon     the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  citizea  of 

L^!?5?i^''*'''*'*^^**'^^^*i;!u'!:JI;5^^^^^  Louisiana,  who  never  in  any  way  favored  s^ 
do  did  the  committee  deem  It  expedient.    The  exam-  .  in.  j     v      i.     1 1  isi  ^i. 

ination  of  witnesses  and  the  records  was  commenced,  cession  or  rebellion,  and  who  should  file  an  oath 

as  appears  by  the  majority  report,  about  the  time  of  m  the  United  States  Senate  to  that  effect,  pro- 

the  reference,  to  wit;  on  the  7tk  day  of  January,  visional  governor,  to  hold  his  office  until  a  suc- 

1867,  and  continued  daily.    A  large  number  of  wit-  cessor  should  be  elected  in  June,  1867. 
nesscs  has  been  exammed,  and  every  thing  done  that         t^    flA<»oTid    sortion    ri^nuirpd  the  PresidMtt 
could  be  to  bring  the  case  to  a  close,  as  appears  by        ^^„  8«<5ona   section   requirea  ine  l  resiaept 

the  majority  report:  and  the  majority  have  come  to  ^^^   benate,  m  the  same  way,  and  from  the 

the  conclusion  **  that  sufficient  testimony  had  been  same  description  of  loyal  citizens,  to  appoint  a 

brought  to  its  notice  to  justify  and  demand  a  further  legislative  council  of  nine,  a  majority  being  a 

ll'^iuedlxUhtty^Z^^^  and^  do  w^^'irt  ^^^™"»  ^^<^   ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^  *°^^  ^^  session 

thiThere  ?s  not^^n"  pTrt^le  of%vTd^ence  to°su8toin  ^^f  June,  1867:   and  this  legislative  comdl 

any  of  the  charges  which  the  House  charged  the  makes  the  laws  of  the  State.     And  the  Ggv- 

committee  to  investi|^ate,  and  that  the  case  is  wholly  ernor,  with  the  assent  of  this  council,  appoints, 

without  a  particle  of  evidence  upon  which  impeach-  from   strictly-defined  loval  men,  all  the  other 

ment  could  be  founded,  and  that  with  all  the  effort  KfatA  nflfipprfl  knnw-n  tothp  nrM^nt  Iaw  -    XFhn 

that  has  been  made,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  that  V    t  iT  T       Tw^       i    ^^        I         '       ^ 

has  been  taken,  the  case  is  entirely  void  of  proof.    I  P^so  hold  office  until  the  election  of  successors 

furthermore  report  that  the  most  of  the  testimony  m  June. 

that  has  been  taken  is  of  a  secondary  character,  and         Its  third  section  required  the  Governor  to 

such  as  would  not  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice,  gee  that  all  laws  of  the  State  and  United  Sutes 
In  view  of  this  conclusion  I  can  see  no  good  in  a  execute,  and  that  the  archives  and  State 

continuation  of  the-  investigation.    I  am  convinced  '"'*^  vavv«v^,  »ix^  va«»«  i.xiv  oxvutt^  «««  t^vuw 

that  all  the  proof  that  can  be  produced  has  been  property  are  taken  possession  ot. 
before  the  committee,  as  no  pains  have  been  spared         Its   fourth    section    required     tbo    electors 

to  give  the  case  a  full  investigation.     Why,  then,  qualified  to  vote  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  on 

keep  the  country  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  next,  to  elect  from 

i«'»rrnTc!SS^^^^^^^  of^?h'i  tbo^  who  have^ever  been  tr^V  loyal   as  de- 

Pre«ident,  if  justice  be  done  him  by  the  committee,  "fed  by  the  bill,  all  those  offi<?ers  of  the  State  a^i 

of  which  I  have  no  doubt?  A.  J.  BOOEBS.  above  stated,  appointed  in  the  Srat  instance. 

The  reports   were  laid  on  the  table,   and       l^  *,^'i.  T^T  '^"^^  *''**^  i"'*'"^  electors 

ordered  to  be  printed.  '[jtl'O'it  distinction  of  race,  who  were  male 

'^  Citizens    of    the    United    States,    twenty-one 

years  old,  and  one  year  resident  of  Louisiiina, 

In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Eliot,  who  had  never  voluntarily  favored  rebellion 

of  Massachusetts,  ofi*ered  the  following  resolu-  or  secession ;  but  it  permitted  those  who  have 

tion,  which  was  agreed  to  :  never  in  any  manner  favored  rebellion,  other- 

Jlesohedf  That  a  committee  of  three  members  be  wise  than  as  private  soldiers  in  civilized  modes 

appointed  bv  the  Speaker,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  of  war,  and  that  not  voluntarily,  after  the  4th 

proceed  without  unnecessary  delay  to  New  Orleaps,  ^      v   jgg^  ^     ^  ^  ^y^        f  ^  j^       Voiied 

mthe  State  of  Louisiana,  to  make  an  investigation  ol  1  ^  *wv^,  *^  K\y       .i  \  v.mh.w 

into  all  matters  connected  with  the  recent  bloody  states  court,  by  the  evidence  of  persons  who 

riots  in  that  city,  which  took  place  the  last  of  July  bave  ever  been  loyal.     And  on  such  proof;  and 

and  first  of  August,  1866,  and  particularly  to  inquire  subscribing  on  the  court  records   an  oath  to 

into  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  that  eflfect,  such  private  soldier  is  to  receive  a 

S^^„^TthlTci/'or.t"ocVV'^?A^^^  certificate  entitling  him  to  vote 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  amount  and        The  seventh  section  required  the  Secretary 

character  of  the  property  destroyed,  and  whether  of  War  to  cause  a  complete  re^stration  of  such 

and  to  what  extent  those  acts  were  participated  in  electors  to  be  made  and  to  be  published,  a  week 

by  members  of  the  organization  claiming  to  be  the  i,efore  each  general  election,  and  this  is  to  be 

government  of  Louisiana,  and  report  all  the  facts  to  ,i„_^  v„  ^„^i:fi,v^  «i«^4.^«« 

the  House ;  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  or  his  deputy,  "^ne  by  quali hcd  electors, 
and  the  Stenographer  or  the  House,  are  directed  to        ^be  eighth   section   authorized   these   same 

accompany  the  said  committee :  and  that  all  the  ex-  electors^  upon  the  third  Tuesday  of  October, 

pense  of  this  investigation  be  paid  out  of  the  con-  1867,   unless  Congress  should  otherwise  pro- 

ll°Sf ^*  J"^nwl  *nLn^'' wV  J.nL?nH  T.^^'lnS  •  ^idc,  to  clcct  from  pcrsons  eligible  for  Govera- 
shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  '  ^>       ^    /•  a.  ^ 

examine  witnesses  under  oath;   also  to  appoint  a  ^^  »  convention  to  franie  a  permanent  consti- 

clerk,  and  to  report   such  appropriate  legislative  tution  for  Louisiana,  which  must  contain   the 

action  as  may  be  required  in  view  of  tiie  condition  three  irreversible  provisions : 
of  aflFairs  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  i^  xj^^t  the  United  States  shall  efiforce  the 

A  minority  and  a  minority  report  was  pre-  perpetual  union  of  the  States ; 
pared  by  the  committee  appointed  under  this        2.  That  no  distinction  in  the  rights  of  men 

resolution,  and  presented  to  the  House  on  Feb-  shall  be  permitted  on  account  of  race ;  and 
ruary  11th.    On  the  same  day  a  bill  for  the        3.  That  no  rebel  debt,  nor  pension,  nor  gra- 

government  of  Louisiana  was  offered  by  Mr.  tuity,  shall  be  paid  hy  the  State. 
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This  constitution  may  be  presented  to  Con-  to  vote,  and  take  part  in  the  reorganization  of 

gres3  for  approval,  and  admission  of  represent-  the  State,  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose 

atives,  bat  on  sach  terms  as  Congress  shall  pre-  of  obtaining  a  certificate.    If  I  understand  the 

scribe.  bill  rightly,  they  would  have  to  do  so,  in  order 

The  eleventh  section  required  all  the  laws  to  qualify  themselves  to  vote.    I  think,  in  that 

passed  by  any  provisional  Legislature  to  be,  as  respect,  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended.    My  ob- 

so(m  as  possible,  presented  to  Congress  for  ap-  ject  in  saying  this  now  is,  to  call  the  attention 

proval ;  and  deckred  them  void  from  date  of  of  the  Senate  to  this  point." 

the  receipt  of  the  disapproval  by  the  Supreme  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Now,  sir,  I  wish 

Coart  of  Louisiana.  to  sa;^  again,  that  I  do.  not  propose  to  autago- 

The  tenth  section  created  the  militia  out  of  nize  ope  of  these  bills  with  the  other.    I  am  in 

those  who  were  electors,  required  them  to  be  favor  of  them  botli.     If  I  am  to  express  my             « 

organized  and  equipped ;  and,  during  the  pro-  choice,  I  must  say  that  I  like  the  Louisiana  bill 

visional  government,  put  them  under  the  par-  rather  the  best ;  but  then  I  am  for  both,  and 

amoant  control   of  the  United  States  com-  they  must  both  pass ;  and  I  hope  in  order  to 

inander  for  Louisiana.  secure  that  result,  we  shall  all  restrain  our 

The  sixth   section  made  every  act  of  dis-  fancies  a  little  in  the  matter  of  amendments. 

loyaUy|>rtma^<;^  voluntary ;  and,  to  avoid  the  I  might  see  things  that,  if  I  were  Ho  draw  a 

resulting  disqualification  to  vote  or  hold  oflSce,  new  bill,  I  would  alter,  perhaps,  for  the  better, 

pennittdi  it  to  be  shown,  by  testimony  of  those  though  probably  I  should  not  make  very  great 

vrbo  bave  always  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  headway  at  it  at  last." 

United  States,  that  it  was  involnntary.  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  am 

The  thirteenth  section  held  in  force,  until  in  favor  of  each  of  these  bills.    Each  is  ezcel- 

modified  or  repealed,  all  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  lent.    One  is  the  beginning  of  a  true  recon- 

which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  nor  struction ;  the  other  is  the  beginning  of  a  true 

with  the  Constitution,  or  any  law  of  the  United  protection.     Now,  in  these  rebellious  States, 

States.                                                     '  there  must  be  reconstruction,  and  there  must 

And  the  ninth  section  provided  that  when-  be  protection.    Both  most  be  had,  and  neither 

ever,  from  any  cause,  the  civil  authority  should  must  be  antagonized  with  the  other.    The  two 

fail  promptly  to  enforce,  in  favor  of  all  men,  should  go  on  side  by  side,  the  guardian  angels 

the  criminal  and  other  laws  of  both  State  and  of  this  Eepublic.    Never  was  Congress  called 

United  States,  including  all  local  election  laws,  to  consider  measures  of  more  vital  importance. 

the  United  States  military  forces  (to  be  sta^  I  am  unwilling  to  discriminate  between  the 

tioaed  by  the  President  in  Louisiana  for  the  two.    I  accept  them  both  with  all  my  heart, 

purpose,  under  a  United  States  officer,  not  be-  and  I  am  here  now  to  sustain  them  by  my  con- 

\ow  brigadier-general),  should  arrest  and  hold  stant  presence  and  vote." 

offenders  until  prosecuted  in  the  civil  courts ;  The  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  set 

aod  should,  so  far  as  requisite  to  insure  full  exe-  aside  by  the  subsequent  act  of  Keconstruction. 

cntion  of  the  laws,  give  support  and  aid  to  the  

eiTil  anthoritie.s.                               -  j^^  ^^^  g^^^^j    ^^^  December  5th.  Mr.  Sum- 

In  Uie  Senate,  on  FebiTiary  18th,  on  a  motion  ^^  Massachusetts,   offered  the  following 

to  po^pone  this  bill,  and  take  up  the  Recon-  resolutions,  which  weVe  ordered  to  be  printed! 

stniction  Bill,  Mr.  Irumbull,  of  Ilhnois,  said :  „     ,  ^.     ^ ,    ,    .      ^,     ^          .    .  i       , 

"  I  «™  ««,^  Jl«^i^  in  «»Tr/x«  r^f  ♦!»/»  r«AYi/^i.oi  T^«n  ResolutioDS  declaHnff  tbe  true  principles  of  recon- 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  general  pnn-  .traction ;  the  jurfsdiction  of  Con^ss  over  the 

ciples  of  the  bill  in  reference  to  Louisiana,  ana  whole  subiect ;  the  illegality  of  existing  govem- 

&m  also  in  favor  of  the  other  bill,  that  has  been  ments  in  tbe  rebel  States,  and  the  exclusion  of 

reported  bv  the  joint  Committee  on  Reconstruc-  such  States,  with  such  illegal  governments,  from 

tioD,  though  I  desire  to  see  both  bills  amended  representation  in  Congress,  and  from  voting  on 

•     '         ^         ^        T  *u:-T-  i-v^  T :»:«.,,«  i.jn  •  constitutional  amendments. 

m  some  respects.     I  think  the  Louisiana  bill  »    »    .f  -    mu  ^  •   ^u        t    *          *     *•      -x 

should  be'^euded.  so  as  to  ext«jd  sonjeWhat  i.|^ffi-tKo'frittluliTe*7^^^^^^^^ 
tiie  right  of  suffrage.  As  I  understand  that  bill,  terposing  obstacle  or  delay ;  but  that,  by  careful  pro- 
it  excludes  from  voting  all  persons  who  have  visions,  we  should  make  haste  to  complete  the  work, 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  provides  that  so  that  the  unity  of  the  Republic  shall  be  secured  on 
private  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  re-  permanent  foundations  ana  fraternal  relations  shall 
bellion  may,  on  going  before  thrUnited  States  ll  °°""  "^^'^  estabhshed  among  all  the  people  there-                               j 

court,  and  making  it  appear  to  the  court  that  2,  That  this  end  can  be  accomplished  only  by  fol-                                 1 

they  acted  as  private  soldiers,  and  did  nothing  •  lowing  the  guiding  principles  of  our  institutions  as                                  s 

inconsistent  with  ordinary  warfare,  receive  a  declared  by  our  fathers  when   the  Republic  was 

certificate  which  will  entitle  them  to  vote.  J'°"°«^'  .^°d  **»**  ^°.T  '^^^^^^^  °^  !''^^^^^^^^!L^ 

V                o       *r         \         A    X   i»                      *.  these  guiding  principles  must  postpone  the  estab-                                   .j 

^ow,  every  Senator,  who  reflects  for  a  moment,  ughment  of  union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  the                               I 

will  remember  that  the   United   States  court  general  welfare,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  which                                 \ 

rowts  but  in  one  place  in  Louisiana,  the  city  of  are  the  declared  objects  of  the  Constitution,  and, 

New  Orleans,  and  has,  I  think,  but  two  terms  therefore,  must  be  the  essenUal  object   of  rccon- 

a  jear.    It  would  be  manifestly  very  incon-  **™%hat'this  Work  of  reconstruction  mast  be  con-                                 , 

vementand  improper  to  require  citizens  all  over  ducted  by  Congress,  and  under  its  constant  super- 

the  State  of  Lonisiana,  who  would  be  entitled  vision ;  that,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  is                               ' 

1 
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Bolemnly  bound  to  assame  thia  regponsibilitj ;  and  On  Jannarj  2l8t,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Illinois,  of- 

that  in  the  performance  of  thia  duty,  it  must  see  that  f^^ed  the  following  resolution : 

overrwhcre,  throughout  the  rebel  communities,  lor-         „     ,     ,  „.       .,    .   .     .  

alty  IS  protected  and  advanced,  while  the  new  gov-  JSewlved,  First,  that  the  ten  communities  lately  in 

emments  are  fashioned  according  to  the  reqmre-  armed  rebellion  against  the  United  States  of  America, 

ments  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth,  so  that  order,  known  as  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

tranquillity,  education,  and  human  rights  shaU  pre-  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Misais- 

yail  within  their  borders.  *»PPi»  Louisiana,   Texas,    and  Arkansas,  were  left 

without  civil  governments  upon  the  overthrow  c( 


4.  That,  in  determining  what  is  a  republican  form  wiuiout  cmi  govemmenis  unon  tne  overtnrow  ©f 

of  government,  Congress  must  follow  implicitly  the  «*»«  armed  rebellion;  second,  that  the  pretended 

definition  supplied  by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  governments  since  wt  up  therein,  through  tfae  mihh 

deuce,  and,  in  the  practical  application  of  this  defi-  «?7  interference  of  the  President  of  fte    United 

nition,  it  must,  after  excluding  aU  disloyal  persons.  States,  are  ds/adc  governments  of  militarr  ongin, 

take  care  that  new  governments  are  founded  on  the  ^»'l>out  civil  foundations,  and  are  not  valid  State 

two  fundamental  truths  therein  contained :  first,  that  governments  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

all  men  are  equal  in  rights:  and  secondly,  that  all  8t*to»i  and  could  only  become  such,  if  at   aU,  by 

just  government  stands  only  on  the  consent  of  the  ^e»°«  so  recognized  and  declared  by  Congress  m  due 

governed.  «'"'*  ^'  **^* 

6.  That  all  proceedings,  inth  the  view  to  recon-  It  was  referred  to  the  joint  Committee  on  Re- 

struction,  ongmating  m  the  Executive  powerj  are  in  construotion                                                      • 

the  nature  of  usurpation ;.  that  this  usurpation  be-  ^"  oi-rut-uua.                                j-i    ir    o^ 

comes  especJially  offensive  when  it  sets  aside  the  fun-  ^^  ^^^  House,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  SteTens, 

damental  truths  of  our  institutions:  that  it  is  shock-  cf  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  reaola- 

ing  to  common-sense,  when  it  undertakes  to  derive  tion,  which  was  agreed  to : 

new  governments  from  that  hostile  population  which  j^^^  .^^    ^    ^  concurring).  That  the  joint 

*lf  J«v^*JimSnt!;*^hfv?„!^  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Restriction.  aWnt^ 

Slefal  aS  vo^d           ^                ^           necessarily  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  Con^ss,  shall  bTreap- 

a    rpuo*  u  ,•„  /ka  ^.i4«^  «p  r«»«.»«.o  *«  r^w^^^^A  «;*w  pointed  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  thea 

6.  That  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  proceed  with  g  j  ^       ^  ^j^  ^   jj  ^j^    documentland  i«solatioiii 

the  work  of  reconstruction  and  to  this  end  it  must  y^^^  ^       ^       ^          "j^            consictered  ««- 

assume  jurisdiction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebelhon,  fJz^A  *1  iu-T.!  -L\«-         '               vvi*w*Mfrc«  « t^ 

except  so  far  as  that  jurisdiction  miy  have  been  ^^^^^  ^  ***®"*  *°®^' 

already-  renounced,  and  it  must  recognize  only  the  The  resolution  was  subsequently  concurred  in 

loyal  States,  or  those  States  having  legal  and  valid  Vy  fu^  Senate 

"  Legislatures,"  as  entitled  to  representation  in  Con-  ^r\    t\         v      jxv  ir     t>            h     ^  t>            i 

gross,  or  to  a  voice  in  the  adoption  of  constitutional  ^^  December  4tli,  Mr.  Broomall,  of  Fennsyl- 

amendments.  yanio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Kasson,  Itetolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  Territories  be  in- 

of  Iowa,  offered  the  following  resolution :  ^?!^  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting 

a  bill  providing  territorial  governments  for  the  aev- 

Besohed,Th9i  the  Judiciary  Committee  consider  ©ral  districU  of  country  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

the  propriety  of  providing  by  ww.that  it  shall  be  the  United  States,  formerly  occupied  by  the  once  exist- 

duty  of  the  President  to  estabhsh  martial  law  m  ing  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Care 

every  county  or  distnct  of  the  States  lately  in  rebel-  Una,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisi- 

hon,  wherein  murders  of  cituens  adhering  to  the  ana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  giving  to  all  adult 

Union  shall  take  place,  and  the  local  authorities  do  mole   inhabitants,  bom    within    the  limits  of  the 

not  promptly  arrest,  convict,  and  punish  the  mur-  United  States,  or  duly  naturalized,  and  not  p*rtici. 

derers,^  and  that  said  committee  report  by  bill  or  pa'nts  in  the  late  rebellion,  fuU  and  equal  political 

otherwise.  rights  in  such  territerial  governments. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  o^     resolution   was  airreed  to— veaa   107 

main  question  ordered ;  and  under  the  opera-  ^avs  87                            ^          to— jeas   iu<, 

tion  thereof  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  ?.„  k«r.^T«i.««  >4H,    is,  Tr^««^^«n,    ^*  nr 

On  December  10th,  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  „  ^^Sr^.^/fnlln^^^^                       ^^  ^^" 

offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  rd  "'^^^  f^'^'f  ^^^  following  resolution : 

ferred  *  Hetolved,  In  response  to  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 

,*                               .  dent's  message  which  relates  to  those  commanities 

Beeolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  be  that  claimed  to  be  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 

re<iue8ted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  passing  that  this  House  find  in  the  many  acts  of  disloyahv 

a  joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  purpose  of  Con-  that  havt  transpired  in  those  communities  since  its 

gress  in  the  reception  of  Senators  and  Represcnta-  last  a:dioumment,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  elections 

Qves  from  the  rebellious  States,  respectively,  upon  in  the  loyal  States,  additional  reasons  for  insisting 

the  ratification  by  them  of  the  constitutional  amend-  on  the  adoption  of  the  pending  constitutional  amen£ 

ment,  and  the  establishment  of  republican  forms  of  ment  before  it  will  consider  5ie  propriety  of  giving 

government,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  them  congressional  representation, 

of  the  United  States.  mi_            ,     .                 :. 

r\    T\        v     1  /i*i.  \r    -fcr    m.        i«  tit  ^  •  The  rcsolution  was  adopted. 

On  December  16th,  Mr.  Moulton,  of  Illmois,  j^  ^j,e  House,  on  January  3d,  Mr.  Stevens, 

offered  the  following  resolution,   which  was  of  PennsyWania;  caUed  up  Jiis  substitute  to  the 

'^^   ,    .^^      .    ^        .            X.    .  ..  .      .  ^ill  to  provide  for  restoring  to  the  States  lately 

^/iyrf.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judicisry  be,  j^  insurrection  their  full  political  rights.      The 

and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  inquire  into  the     u^*.'*.  * e  ^^ 

poUcv  aid  expediency  of  repealing  all  laws  provid-  substitute  was  as  follows  : 

ing  for  the  payment,  under  any  ciroumstances,  to  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "whereas"  inthepre- 

persons  claiming  to  be  the  former  masters  or  owners  amble,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

of  persons  heretofore  known  as  slaves,  for  the  loss  The  eleven  States  which  lately  formed  the  govern- 

of  such  slaves,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  ment  called  the  '*  Confederate  States  of  America  '* 

and  whether  any  constitutional  objection  exists  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rishts  under  the  Constitatioii, 

the  repeal  of  such  laws,  and  that  they  report  to  this  and  can  be  reinstated  in  the  same  only  through  the 

House  by  bill  or  otherwise.  action  of  Congress :  Therefore, 
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Be  a  enaeUd  hy  the  Senate  and  Edwe  of  Bepreeenta-  shall  haye  filed  their  intention  or  desire  to  he  rein- 
titet  of  the  United  StaUe  of  America  in  CJongreu  as-  rested  with  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  shall  swear 
eemiled,  Th»t  the  eleven  States  lately  in  rebellion,  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  renounce  allegi- 
except  Tennessee,  may  fJrm  valid  Stale  goveimments  ance  to  all  other  governments  or  pretended  govern- 
in  the  following  manner :  ments ;  the  said  application  to  be  filed  and  oath 
Sac.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaeted.  That  the  State  taken  in  the  same  courts  that  bv  law  are  authorized 
soremmenis  now  existing  de  facto,  though  illegally  to  naturalize  foreigners :  Brovtded^  Tiotoecer,  that  on 
formed  in  the  midst  of  martial  law,  and  in  many  taking  the  following  oath,  the  party  beine  othenrise 
instances  the  constitutions  were  adopted  under  du-  qualified,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  and  hold  office : 
ress,  and  not  sobmitted  to  the  ratification  of  the      .  '>  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear,  on  the  Holy  Evange- 
people,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  treated  as  free  lists  of  Almighty  God,  that  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
republics,  yet  they  are  hereby  acknowled^^  as  valid  ^884,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  I  would  willingly 
governments  for  municipal  purposes  nntil  the  same  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  procia- 
shall  be  dulj  altered,  and.  their  legislative  and  ex-  mation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  issued 
ecutive  officers  shall  be  recognized  as  such.  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1863,  had  a  safe  oppor- 
Sac.  3.  And  he  U further  enacted,  That  each  of  the  tunity  of  so  doingf  been  allowed  me ;  that  on  the 
ten  States  which  were  lately  in  rebellion,  and  have  B*id  4th  of  March,  1864,  and  at  all  times  thereafter, 
not  been  admitted  to  representation!  in  Congress,  I  was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion, 
shall  hold  elections  on  tne  first  Tuesday  of  May,  ^nd  to  the  establiahment  of  the  so-called  confederate 
1867,  to  ^oose  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  government,  and  voluntarily  save  no  aid  or  encour- 
State  government.    The  convention  shall  consist  of  affement  thereto,  but  earnestly  desired  the  success 
the  same  number  of  members  as  the  most  numerous  of  the  Union,  and  the  suppression  of  all  armed 
branch  of  the  Legislature  of  said  State  before  the  resistance  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States ; 
rebellion.    It  shafl  meet  at  the  former  capital  of  said  ft^d  that  I  will  henceforth  faithftilly  support  the  Con- 
State  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  said  year,  at  Btitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  iTnion  of  the 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  witn  power  to  adjourn  from  States  thereunder. 

time  to  time,  and  shall  proceed  to  form  a  State  con-        Sao.  7.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  no  const!- 

stitntion,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  tution  shall  be  presented  to  or  acted  on  hy  Congress 

such  time  as  the  convention  shall  direct,  and  if  rati«  which  denies  to  any  citizen  any  right,  privileges,  or 

fied  by  a  majority  of  legal  votes  shall  be  declared  the  immunities  which  are  granted  to  any  other  citizen 

constitution  of  the  Sute.     The  Supreme  Court  of  in  the  State.    All  laws  shall  be  impartial  without 

the  District  of  €k>lnmbia  shall  appoint  a  commission  regard  to  language^  rftce,  or  former  condition.     If 

for  each  of  said  States,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  the  provisions  of  this  section  should  ever  be  altered, 

who  shall  select,  or  direct  the  mode  of  selecting,  the  repealed,  expunged,  or  in  any  way  abrogated,  this 

election  officers  for  the  several  election  districts,  act  shall  become  Toid,  and  said  State  lose  its  right 

which  districts  shall  be  the  same  as  before  the  rebel-  to  be  represented  in  Congress, 
hon,  unless  altered  by  said  commission.    The  officers        Sao.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever 

shall  consist  of  one  judfle  and  two  inspectors  of  elec-  the  foregoing  conditions  shall  be  complied  with,  the 

tions,  and  two  clerks :  the  said  officers,  together  with  citizens  of  said  State  may  present  said  constitution 

all  the  expenses  of  the  election,  shall  be  paid  by  the  to  Congress,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  approved  by 


ployed.    Each  of  the  members  of  said  commission  within  the  Union.    No  Senator  or  Representative 

shall  receive  $3,000  per  annum,  and  their  clerk  $2,000.  Bhall  be  admitted  into  either  House  of  Congress 

The   commission   shall   procure  all  the  necessary  ^i^til  Congress  shall  have  declared  the  State  entitled 

books,  stationery,  and  boxes,  and  make  all  re^ula-  thereto. 

tions  to  effect  ^e  objects  of  this  act.   The  President        The  question  was  upon  agreeing  to  the  sub- 

of  the  United  States  and  the  mihtarv  commander  of  -fftnte  r       -o  © 

the  district  shall  furnish  so  much  military  aid  as  the         ijf     Oi^  «  ,»  ,       .         .,.,*„. 

said  commissioners  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect         ^^'  oteYens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  **  What 

the  polls  and  keep  the  peace  at  each  of  said  election  are  the  groat  questions  which  now  divide  the 

districts.  If  by  any  means  no  election  should  be  held  nation?     In  the  midst  of  Hie  political  Babel 


tarns  of  all  such  elections  shall  be  made  to  the  said  ^^S  Copperheads,  and  apostate  Republicans, 
commissioners,  whose  certificates  of  election  shall  such  a  confhsion  of  tongues  is  heard  that  it  is 
Usjn^ma  /owe  evidence  of  the  fact^     ^  difficult  to  understand  either  the  questions  that 


, ^- ^w— Q.w~w.     -~-v-  — w  ..^w..<^.  -w  —V.  always  at  i 

Sac.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  word  hand. 

citizen,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean         u  a  a»«,  ^^w^^wxi-^  ,«««.  -k/*  «..^.a4.«vi<..  ^^ a  •  i 

all  perUns  (except  Indians  not  taxed)  bom  in  the        "  A  ^^"^  moments  may  be  profitably  spent  m 

United  States,  or  duly  naturalized.     Any  male  citi-  «OKmg  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  terms, 

zenabove  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  com-  Nearly  six  years  ago  a  bloody  war  arose  be- 

peteni  to  be  elected  to  act  as  delegate  to  said  con-  tween  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

1^?^6.  AndheitfuHherenacUd,  That  all  person.  ST^u^!t*^Lr.Tl^^^  ^^i°* 

who,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  were  of  fell  age,  <>?  territory,  and  ten  or  twelve  milhon  people, 

who  held  office,  either  civil  or  military,  under  the  aimed    to    sever   their    connection    with  the 

{^vemment  called  the  "  Confederate  States  of  Amer-  Union,  and  to  form  an  independent  empire, 

ica,"  or  who  swore  allegiance  to  said  government,  founded  on  the  avowed  principle  of  human 

are  hereby  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  citizen-  pift«erv    and  eTplndinir  evArv  fvM  flfj>f  a  from 

ship  and  to  h»Te  renounced  allegiance  to  the  United  f[r  ^^^^  *?*^  exciuaing  every  tree  Btate  Irora 

States,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  elec-  ^8  confederacy, 
tire  franchise  or  hold  office  until  five  years  afterthey        "  The  Federal  arms  triumphed.    The  oonfed- 
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erate  armies  and  govemraent  sarrendered.  an-  daties ;  if,  in  short,  he  is  the  niere  servant  of 

conditionally.    The  iaw  of  nations  then  fixed  the  people,  who  issoe  their  commands  to  him 

their  condition.    They  were  subject  to  the  con-  through  Congress,  whence  does  he  derive  th« 

trolling  power  of  the  conquerors.    No  former  constitutional  power  to  create  new  States;  to 

laws,  no  former  contracts  or  treaties  existed  remodel  old  Ques ;  to  dictate  organic  laws;  to 

to  bind  the  belligerents.    They  had  all  been  fix  the  qualification  of  voters ;  to  declare  tLat 

melted  and  consumed  in  the  fierce  fires  of  the  States  are  republican  and  entitled  to  coramand 

terrible  war.    The  United  States,  according  to  Congress  to  admit  their  Representatives?    To 

the  usage  of  nations,  appointed  military  pro-  my  mind  it  is  either  the  most  ignorant  and 

visional  governors  to  regulate  their  municipal  shallow  mistake  of  his  duties,  or  the  most  bn- 

institutions  until  the  law-making  power  of  the  zen  and  impudent  usurpation  of  power.      It  is 

conqueror  should  fix  their  condition  and  the  claimed  for  him  by  soipe  as  the  Cominander-in- 

law  by  which  they  should  be  permanently  gov-  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.      Hew  absnrd 

erned.    True,  some  of  those  governors  were  tl^at  a  mere  executive  officer  should  claim  cres- 

illegally  appointed,  being  civilians.    No  one  tive  powers!      Though  Commander-in-chief  br 

then  supposed  that  those  States  had  any  gov-  the  Oonstitation,  he  would  have  nothing*  to 

emments,   except  such  as  they  had   formed  command,  either  by  land  or  water,  until  Cos- 

under  their  rebel  organization.    No  sane  man  gress  raised  both  Army  and  Navy.     Congress 

believed  that  they  had  any  organic  or  muni-  also  prescribes  the  rules  and  regulations  to  gor- 

cipal  laws  which  the  United  States  were  bound  em  the  Army.    Even  that  is  not  left  to  tLe 

to  respect.    Whoever  had  then  asserted  that  Commander-in-chief. 

tbose  States  had  remained  unfractured,   and  ^^  Though   the  President  is  Commander-in- 

entitled  to  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  which  chief,  Congress  is  his  commander ;  and,   God 

they  enjoyed  before  the  rebellion,  and  were  on  willing,  he  shall  obey.    He  and  his  mioions 

a  level  with  their  loyal  conquerors,  would  have  shall  learn  that  this  is  not  a  (xovernmeDt  of 

been  deemed  a  fool,  and  w(yild  have  been  found  kings  and  satraps,  but  a  Government  of  the 

insane  by  any  inquisition  *■  de  lunatico  inqui-  people,  and  that  Congress  is  the  people.    There 

rendoJ*  is  not  one  word  in  the  Constitntion  that  gives 

''In  monarchical  governments,  where  the  one  particle  of  any  thing  but  judicial  and  exec- 
sovereign  power  rests  in  the  crown,  the  king  utive  power  to  any  other  department  of  Gov- 
would  have  fixed  the  condition  of  the  con-  ernment  but  Congress.  The  veto  po^^r  is  no 
quered  provinces.  He  might  have  extended  exception ;  it  is  merely  a  power  to  compel  a 
tne  laws  of  his  empire  over  them,  allowed  reconsideration.  What  can  be  plainer  ? 
them  to  retain  portions  of  their  old  institutions,  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
or,  by  conditions  of  peace,  have  fixed  upon  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Soch 
them  new  and  exceptional  laws.  •hall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Honse  of  Represenu- 

"In  this  country  the  whole  sovereignty  rests  i^^^—OomiUution  UniUdSiaUs,  art.  1,  sec.  1. 

with  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  their  "  To  reconstruct  the  nation,  to  admit  new 

Representatives  in  Congress  a^tsembled.     The  States,  to  guarantee  republican  governments  to 

legislative  power  is  the  sole  guardian  of  that  old  States,  are  all  legislative  acts.    The  Pre?i- 

sovereignty.    No  other  branch  of  the  Govern-  dent  claims  the  right  to  exercise  them.     Con- 

ment,  no  other  department,  no  other  officer  of  gress  denies  it,  and  asserts  the  right  to  belong 

the  Grovemment,  possesses  one  single  particle  to  the  legislative  branch.    They  have  deter- 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.    No  Govern-  mined   to    defend    these   rights    against    all 

ment  official,  from  the  President  and  Chief  usurpers.     They  have  determined  that,  while 

Justice  down,  can  do  any  one  act  which  is  not  in  their  keeping,  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 

prescribed  and  directed  by  the  legislative  power,  violated  with  impunity.    This  I  take  to  be  the 

Suppose  the  Govemnient  were  now  to  be  organ-  great  question  between  the  President  and  Con- 

ized  for  the  first  time  under  the  Constitution,  gress.    He  claims  the  right  to  reconstruct  by 

and  the  President  had  been  elected  and  the  his  own  power.    Congress  denies  him  all  power 

Judiciary  appointed;  what  could  either  do  until  in  the  matter,  except  that  of  advice,  and  has 

Congress  passed  laws  to  regulate  their  proceed-  determined  to  maiDtain  sucli  denial.      ^  My  pol- 

ings  ?  icy '  asserts  fall  power  in  the  Executive.     The 

"  What  power  would   the  President    have  policy  of  Congress  forbids  him  to  exercise  any 

over  any  one  subject  of  government  until  Con-  power  therein. 

gress  had  legislated  on  that  subject  ?    No  State  *^  Beyond  this  I  do  not  agree  that  the  ^  policy  ^ 

could  order  the  election  of  members  until  Con-  of  the  parties  is  defined.     To  be  sure,  many 

gress  had  ordered  a  census  and  made  an  appor-  subordinate  items  of  the  policy  of  each  may 

tionment.    Any  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  be  easily  sketched.    The  President  is  for  exon- 

a  work  of  grace  in  Congress  by  passing  healing  crating   the  conquered   rebels  from    all    the 

acts.     The  President  could  not  even  create  expense  and  damages  of  the  war,  and  for  com- 

bureaus  or  Departments  to  facilitate  his  execa-  pelling  the  loyal  citizens  to  pay  the  whole  debt 

tive  operations.    He  must  ask  leave  of  Con-  caused  by  the  rebellion.    He  insists  that  thof^e 

gress.    Since,  then,  the  President  cannot  enact,  of  our  people  who  were  plundered  and  their 

alter,  or  modify  a  single  law ;  cannot  even  ere-  property  burned  or  destroyed  by  rebel  raidets 

ate  a  petty  office  within  his  own  sphere  of  shall  not  be  indemnified,  but  shall  bear  their 
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own  loss,  while  the  rebels  shall  retain  their  ^*It  is  to  be  regretted  that  inconsiderate  and 
own  property,  most  of  which  was  declared  for-  incantions  Republicans  should  ever  have  sup- 
feitea  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  posed  that  the  slight  amendments  already  pro- 
He  desires  that  the  traitors  (having  sternly  posed  to  the  Constitution,  even  when  incorpo- 
executed  that  most  important  leader,  Rickety  rated  into  that  instrument,  would  satisfy  the 
Weirze,  as  a  high  example)  should  be  exempt  refonns  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Gov- 
from  further  fine,  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  emment.  Unless  the  rebel  States,  before  ad- 
exile,  or  capital  pnnishment,  and  be  declared  mission,  should  be  made  republican  in  spirit, 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  loyal  citizens.  lie  and  placed  ujider  the  guardianship  of  loyal 
desires  that  the  States  created  by  him  shall  be  men,  all  our  blood  and  treasure  will  have  been 
acknowledged  as  valid  States,  while  at  the  same  spent  in  vain.  I  waive  now  the  question  of 
time  he  inconsistently  declares  that  the  old  punishment,  which,  if  we  are  wise,  will  still 
rebel  States  are  in  full  existence,  and  always  be  inflicted  by  moderate  confiscations,  both  as 
have  been,  and  have  equal  rights  with  the  a  reproof  and  example.  Having  these  States, 
loyal  States.  He  opposes  the  amendment  to  as  we  all  agree,  entirely  within  the  power  of 
tbe  Constitution  which  changes  the  basis  of  Congress,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  no 
representation,  and  desires  the  old  slave  States  injustice  shall  remain  in  their  organic  laws, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  increase  of  freemen  Holding  them  *  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
without  increasing  the  number  of  votes;  in  potter,'  we  must  see  that  no  vessel  is  made  for 
short,  he  desires  to  make  the  vote  of  one  rebel  destruction.  Having  now  no  governments, 
in  South  Carolina  equal  to  the  vote  of  three  they  must  have  enabling  acts.  The  law  of  last 
freemen  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  He  is  session  with  regard  to  Territories  settled  the 
determined  to  force  a  solid  rebel  delegation  principles  of  such  acts.  Impartial  suffrage, 
into  Congress  from  the  South,  and,  together  both  in  electing  the  delegates  and  ratifying 
with  Northerti  Copperheads,  could  at  once  their  proceedings,  is  now  the  fixed  rule.  lliere 
control  Congress  and  elect  all  future  Presi-  is  more  reason  why  colored  voters  should  be 
dents,  admitted  in  the  rebel  States  than  in  the  Terri- 

^*  In  opposition  to  these  things,  a  portion  of  tones.    In  the  States  they  form  the  great  mass 

Congress  seems  to  desire  that  the  conquered  of  the  loyal  men.    Possibly  with  their  aid  loyal 

belligerent    shall,    according   to   the   law    of  governments  may  be  established  in  most  of 

nations,  pay  at  least  a  part  of  the  expenses  those  States.     Without  it  all  are  sure  to  be 

and  damages  of  the  war ;  and  that  especially  ruled  by  traitors ;  and  loyal  men,  black  and 

the  loyal  people  who  were  plundered  and  ira-  white,  will  be  oppressed,  exiled,  or  murdered, 

poverished  by  rebel  raiders  shall  be  fully  indem-  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  the  passage 

nified.    A  majority  of  Congress  desires  that  of  this  biU.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  just.    lam 

treason  shall  be  made  odious,  not  by  bloody  now  confining  my  argument  to  negro  snf&age 

executions,  bat  by  other  adequate  punishments,  in  the  rebel  States.    Have  not  loyal  blacks 

^^  Congress  refuses  to  treat  the  States  created  quite  as  good  a  right  to  choose  rulers  and  make 

by  bira  as  of  an^  validity,  and  denies  that  the  laws  as  rebel  whites?    In  the  second  place,  it 

old  rebel  States  have  any  existence  which  gives  is  a  necessity  in  order  t<f  protect  the  loyal  white 

them  any  rights  under  the  Constitution.    Con-  men  m  the  seceded  States.    The  white  Union 

(H'ess  insists  on  changing  the  basis  of  represen-  men  are  in  a  great  minority  in  each  of  those 

tation  so  as  to  put  white  voters  on  an  equality  States.    With  them  the  blacks  would  act  in  a 

in  both  sections,  and  that  such  change  shall  body ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  each  of  said 

precede  the  admission  of  any  State.     I  deny  States,  except  one,  the  two  united  would  form 

that  there  is  any  understanding,  expressed  or  a  majority,   control    the  States,  and  protect 

implied,  that,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amend-  themselves.    Now  they  are  the  victims  of  daily 

ment  by  any  State,    such  State  may  be  ad-  murder.    They  must  suffer  constant  persecu- 

mitted  (before  the  amendment  becomes  part  tion  or  be  exiled.    The  convention  of  Southern 

of  the  Constitution).     Such  a  course  would  loyalists,  lately  held  in  Philadelphia,  almost 

soon  surrender  the  Government  into  the  hands  unanimously  agreed  to  such  a  bill  as  an  abso- 

of  rebels.    Sacli  a  course  would  be  senseless,  lute  necessity. 

inconsistent,  and  illogical.  Congress  denies  *^  Another  good  reason  is,  it  would  insure  the 
that  any  State  lately  in  rebellion  has  any  gov-  ascendency  of  the  Union  party.  'Do  you  avow 
erament  or  constitution  known  to  the  Consti-  the  party  purpose  ? '  exclaims  some  horror- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  or  which  can  be  stricken  demagogue.  I  do.  For  I  believe,  on 
recognized  as  a  part  of  th^  Union.  How,  then,  my  conscience,  that  on  the  continued  ascen- 
csn  Buch  a  State  adopt  the  amendment?  To  denoy  of  that  party  depends  the  safety  of  this 
allow  it  would  be  yielding  the  whole  question  great  nation.  If  impartial  suffi-age  is  excluded 
and  admitting  the  nnimpaired  rights  of  the  in  the  rebel  States,  then  every  one  of  them  is 
receded  States.  I  know  of  no  Republican  who  snre  to  send  a  solid  rebel  repress tative  dele- 
does  not  ridicule  what  Mr.  Seward  thought  a  gation  to  Congress,  and  cast  a- solid  rebel  elec- 
cunning  moyement,  in  counting  Virginia  and  toral  vote.  They,  with  their  kindred  Copper- 
other  outlawed  States  among  those  which  had  heads  of  the  North,  would  always  elect  the 
adopted  the  constitutional  amendment  abolish-  President  and  control  Congress.  While  slavery 
ing  slavery.  sat  npon  her  defiant  throne,  and  insulted  and 
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intimidated  the  trembling  North,  the  South  fre-  from  it.    Are  such  men  fit  to  at  in  the  places 

qnently  divided  on  qaestions  of  policy  between  of  statesmen  ? 

Tt^higs  and  Democrats,  and  gave  victory  alter-  *^  There  are  periods  in  the  historj  of  nations 

nately  to  the  sections.    Now,  yon  most  divide  when  statesmen  can  make  themselves  names  far 

them  between  loyalists,  withoat  regard  to  color,  posterity ;  but  snch  occasions  are  never  improved 

and  disloyalists,  or  you  will  be  the  perpetual  by  cowards.    In  the  acquisition  of  true  fame, 

vassals  of  the  free-trade,  irritated,  revengefal  courage  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  civilian  as  in 

South.    For  these,  among  other  reasons,  I  am  the  military  hero.    In  the  Reformation  there 

for  negro  suffi'age  in  every  rebel  State.    If  it  were  men  engaged  as  able  and  perhaps  more 

be  just,  it  should  not  be  denied ;  if  it  be  neces-  learned  th^  Martin  Luther.    Melanctbon  and 

sary,  it.  should  be  adopted ;   if  it  be  a  punish-  others  were  ripe  scholars  and  sincere  reformers^ 

ment  to  traitors,  they  deserve  it.  but  none  of  them  had  his  courage.     He  alone 

*^But  it  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  ^This  was  willing  to  go  where  duty  called,  though 

is  negro  equality  I '    What  is  negro  equality,  '  devils  were  as  thick  as  the  tiles  on  the  houses.' 

about  which  so  much  is  said  by  knaves,  and  And  Luther  is  the  great  luminary  of  the  Refor- 

some  of  which  is  believed  by  men  who  are  not  mation,  around  whom  the  others  revolve  as 

fools?    It  means,  as  understood  by  honest  Re-  satellites  and  shine  by  his  light.    We  may  not 

publicans,  just  this  much,  and  no  more :  every  aspire  to  fame.    But  great  events  fix  the  eye  of 

man,  no  matter  what  his  race  or  color ;  every  history  on    small  objects  and  magnify  their 

earthly  being  who  has  an  immortal  soul,  has  an  meanness.    Let  us  at  least  escape  that  condi- 

equal  right  to  justice,  honesty,  and  fairplay  with  tion." 

every  other  man ;  and  the  law  should  secure  him  )fr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said :  '^  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  rights.  The  same  law  which  condemns  or  the  two  bills  now  pending  before  the  H^ouse. 
acquits  an  African  should  condemn  or  acquit  a  and  which  I  have  moved  to  commit  to  Uie  Corn- 
white  man.  The  same  law  which  gives  a  ver-  mittee  on  Reconstruction,  are,  firsts  the  biU  in- 
dict in  a  white  man's  favor  should  give  a  ver-  troduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
diet  in  a  black  man's  £avor  on  the  same  state  of  (Mr.  Stevens),  without  the  sanction  of  any  corn- 
facts.  Such  is  the  law  of  God,  and  such  ought  mittee,  and  by  way  of  sul^titute  for  the  hill 
to  be  the  law  of  man.  This  doctrine  does  not  originally  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Kecon- 
mean  that  a  negro  shall  sit  on  the  same  seat  or  struction ;  and  the  other  is  the  bill  reported 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  a  white  man.  That  from  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  by  mj 
is  a  matter  of  taste  which  every  man  must  de-  colleague  (Mr.  Ashley). 

cide  for  himself.  The  law  has  nothing  to  do  "I desire  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
with  it  If  there  be  any  who  are  afraid  of  the  House  to  the  attempts  made  by  these  two  meas- 
rivalry  of  the  black  man  in  office  or  in  business,  ures  to  induce  the  llouse  to  depart  from  what 
I  have  only  to  advise  them  to  try  and  beat  their  has  hitherto  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Corn- 
competitor  in  knowledge  and  business  capacity,  mittee  on  Reconstruction ;  what  has  hitherto 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  his  white  neighbors  been  done  and  sanctioned  by  the  Thirty-ninth 
will  prefer  his  African  rival  to  himself.  I  know  Congress ;  what  has  hitherto  been  done  and 
there  is  between  those  who  are  influenced  by  sanctioned  by  the  people  through  the  public 
this  cry  of  *  negro  equality  '  and  the  opinion  press,  in  their  primary  assemblies^  at  the  ballot- 
that  there  is  still  danger  that  the  negro  will  box ;  and  finally  what  is  now  being  done,  and 
be  the  smartest,  for  I  never  saw  even  a  con-  conclusively  done,  by  the  people  of  the  organ- 
traband  slave  that  had  not  more  sense  than  ized  States  through  their  legislative  assemblies, 
such  men.  Neither,  sir,  do  I  intend  to  be  understood,  in 

*^  There  are  those  who  admit  the  justice  and  any  thing  I  may  say  here  to-day,  as  attempting 

ultimate  utility  of  granting  impartial  sufifrage  to  to  limit  by  any  poor  words  of  mine  tlie  sover- 

all  men,  but  they  think  it  is  impolitic.    An  an-  eignty  and  power  of  the  people  of  the  United 

dent  philosopher,  whose  antagonist  admitted  States  to  take  such  security  as,  in  their  judg- 

that  what  he  required  was  just  but  deemed  it  ment,  they  may  deem  effectual  for  the  future 

impolitic,  asked  him :  *  Do  you  believe  in  Ha-  safety  of  Uie  Republic  and  the  protection  of 

desf  '    I  would  say  to  those  above  referred  to,  the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  Kepnblic.    It 

who  admit  the  justice  of  human  equality  be-  is  because  I  insist  upon  that  right  of  the  peo- 

fore  the  law  but  doubt  its  policy :     '  Do  you  pie — a  right  that  belongs  alone  to  the  people, 

believe  in  hell  ? '  and  which  can  be  exercised  effectively  only  by 

*^  How  do  yon  answer  the  principle  inscribed  the  people— that  I  opnose  the  legislation  contem- 

in  our  political  scripture,  '  That  to  secure  these  plated  by  the  honorable  gentleman  ftom  Penn- 

rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  sylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  by  my  colleague 

deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  (Mr.  Ashley). 

the  governed? '    Without  such  consent  govern-  ^^  While  there  are  many,  and  in  my  judgment 

ment  is  a  t^anny,  and  you  exercising  it  are  weighty  objections  to  these  bills,  that  just  stated 

tyrants.    Cf  course,  this  does  not  admit  male-  is  not  the  least  of  them.    I  challenge  these  bills 

factors  to  power,  or  there  would  soon  be  no  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

penal  laws,  and  society  would  become  an  an-  sentatives  and  in  the  presence  of  the  nation,  as 

archy.    But  this  step  forward  is  an  assault  upon  a  substantial  denial  of  the  right  of  the  great  peo- 

ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  timid  men  shrink  pie  w^ho  have  saved  this  Republic  by  anus  to 
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save  it  bf  fandamental  law — law  emanating  from  member  of  tbat  committee  in  this  Hon^e  and  in 
the  people,  law  resting  upon  the  sovereign  will  the  Senate  voted  to  strike  out  the  third  section 
of  the  people  alone,  law  oeyond  the  power  of  of  the  amendment  and  incorporate  in  its  stead 
this  Congress  or  of  any  sabiseqnent  Congress  bj  what  was  before  reported  by  the  comnrittee,  as 
mere  legulative  enactments  to  repeal  or  in  any  I  have  already  said,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  impos- 
manner  limit  or  restrict.  Standing  upon  this  ing  the  disabUity  to  hold  office,  military  or  civil, 
proposition  of  tiie  right  and  duty  of  the  people  State  or  national,  upon  those  who  had  broken 
to  settle  for  themselves  this  great  question  which  official  oaths  to  tne  United  States  to  engage  in 
involves  the  ^tore  of  the  nation,  the  life  and  rebellion.  I  stand  upon  the  proposition  that 
stability  of  American  institutions,  I  ask  the  the  Congress  by  that  vote  did  give  out  this 
House  to  consider  what  has  been  done  thus  far  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  subject  of  restoration  and  the  public  as  the  future  basis  of  reconstruction ;  and  fur- 
safety  by  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  by  ther,  that  every  member  representing  the  Union 
the  Congress  by  which  that  committee  was  ap-  party  upon  the  joint  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
pointed,  and,  after  them,  by  the  people  them-  tion,  by  recording  his  vote  in  the  Senate  and  io 
selves  ?  First,  sir,  that  committee,  reflecting,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  the 
as  I  believe,  the  will  of  the  House  and  the  Sen-  substitution  of  the  third  section  of  the  aroend- 
ate  as  well  aa  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  ment  as  it  now  is  for  the  third  section  as  it  wai^ 
org&nized  States  of  this  Union,  came  to  the  con-  originally  reported,  thereby  declared  the  amend- 
dosion  that  there  was  no  future  safety  for  the  ment,  as  it  now  is,  the  basis  of  reconstruction  as 
Republic,  no  security  agfunst  a  future  rebellion  provided  in  the  bill  reported  by  that  committee, 
sioular  to  that  which  has  recently  rocked  the  and  is  bound  to  stand  by  his  record  so  made,  if 
continent  and  filled  all  good  men  in  this  land  he  would  be  consistent.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
and  in  other  lands  with  fears  of  the  failure  of  pie  of  the  United  States  so  understood  and  ac- 
this  great  experiment  of  republican  government,  oeptcd  it.  There  are  gentlemen  here,  not  a  few 
but  by  incorporating  in  the  Constitution  itself  I  undertake  to  say,  who  owe  their  reSlection  to 
such  a  provision  as  would  protect  in  all  the  the  Fortieth  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  Union 
hereafter  tihe  rights  of  every  citizen  and  every  State  conventions  in  the  States  which  they  rep- 
State  by  the  combined  power  of  the  whole  peo-  resent  upon  this  floor  declared  their  acceptance 
pie.  of  this  constitutional  amendment,  in  manner 

*^  To  that  end  that  committee  prepared  an  ar-  and  form  as  it  now  stands^  as  a  condition  of 

tide  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  future  restoration. 

United  States^and  submitted  it  to  the  consider-  <^  Sir,  the  gentlemao^s  bill,  while  it  conflicts 
ation  of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate.  That  with  the  constitutional  amendment,  totally  ig- 
article  of  amendment  is  substantially  that  all  norestheflj^tdntyof  the  Congress  of  the  United 
persons  bom  in  tJiis  land,  within  the  jurisdiction  States,  to  give  the  protection  of  law  to  life  and 
of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  com-  property  in  disorganized  States.  I  listened,  sir, 
plezion  or  previous  condition,  are  citizens  of  the  with  due  attention  to  the  gentleman's  carefully 
Kepoblic ;  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  prepared  remarks.  I  weighed  his  words.  I 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  and  know  that  his  heart  was  right  when  he  said 
immunities  of  oitizena  of  the  United  States ;  that  that  it  was  fit  and  proper  tJ^at  those  who  are 
no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life  or  lib-  without  the  protection  of  law  in  disorganized 
erty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  States  should  have  protection  of  law,  and 
that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  that  right  speedily.  Sut  I  challenge  the  gen- 
its  jnriscUction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws ;  tleman,  and  I  challenge  any  advocate  of  his  bill, 
that  representation  hereafter  among  these  States  to  the  issue  that  I  make  to-day:  that  his  bill 
HhaU  be  apportioned  according  to  the  whole  gives  no  protection  of  law  or  color  of  protection 
number  of  representative  population  in  each ;  which  those  people  have  not  now.  It  gives  no 
that  those  who  have  violated  official  oaths  to  protection  to  anybody,  loyal  or  disloyal,  in  any 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  State." 

shall  be  ineligible  to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  Mr.  Stevens  modified  his  substitute  by  strik- 

State  or  national,  until  such  disability  shall  be  ing  out  the  following : 

removed  by  act  of  Congress;  that  neither  the  9,0.  2.  And  he  U/wiher  enatUd,  That  the  State 

United  States  nor  any  State  of  this  Union  shall  fforeraments  now  existing  dsfadOy  though  illegally 

ever  assume  or  pay  any  debt  contracted  in  aid  formed  in  the  midst  of  martial  law,  and  m  many  in- 
of  the  late  rebellion  or  make 
daves ;  and  tbat  the  debt  contracted 

of  the  nation's  life  shall  be  forever  inviolable ;  yet^  tihey  are^  hereby  acknowleged  as  valid  ffoyeml 

and  crowning  all  with  the  grand  comprehensive  ments  for  mundpal  pnrpoBes  until  the  same  shall  be 

grant  of  power,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  duly  i^teired,  and  their  fegidative  and  executive  offi- 

Statesshjff  be  authorized  by  appropriate  legislft-  oers  shaU  be  recogmied  as  such, 

tion  to  enforce  this  provision.  Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "The                           \ 

*'  It  wOl  not  do  for  the  gentleman  to  say  that  Legislatures  of  the  loyal  States  have  assembled ;                          j 

that  bill  ceased  to  operate  as  a  declaration  of  their  Governors  have  spoken.    What  do  they 

the  judgment  of  the  joint  Committee  on  Recon-  say  ?    Examine  the  executive  messages  and  the                          1 

stniction,  when  the  fact  is  on  record  that  every  resolutions  of  the  Leg^latures,  and  you  will  find 

Vol.  vn.— 14  1 
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them  demanding  stronger  goarantees  and  equal  were  traitorous,  bad  men  in  1860  and  1861,  vho 

JQstice,  and  declaring  that  it  is  time  to  act.  did  the  same  thing,  who  as  honestly  believed 

The  constitutional  amendment  being  rejected  as  he  did,  that  it  was  a  'despotism.'    Their 

by  the  rebel  States,  let  Congress  now  go  to  work  convictions  carried  them  into  rebellion.     The 

and  frame  governments  for  those  now  defiant  gentleman,  by  this  bill,  proposes  not  to  let  that 

and  rebellions.    Let  there  be  justice  meted  oat  rebellion  and" revolution  end,  without '  foil  par- 

and  safety  for  the  loyal  millions.    Yet  the  gen-  ticipation  and  concurrence.'    If  traitors  insti- 

tleman  from  Ohio  thinks  that  we  had  better  gated  that  revolution,  I  need  not  characterize 

wait;  that  we  bad  better  refer  the  snbject  to  those  who  fully  *  participate  and  concur  in  it.' 
his  committee.    I  do  not  disagree  with  him  in        '*  Sir,  immediate  passage  of  this  bill  is  urged 

his  patriotic  utterances,  but  in  his  methods  by  by  the  gentleman,  becaase  of  the  late  ded^on 

which  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  and  bless  a  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Milligan. 

people  now  to  be  moulded  by  our  will  and  law.  That  decision  he  denounces  as  *  infamous,'  *  dan- 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  rests  gerous  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  loyal 

upon  us  to  decide  at  an  early  day  whether  we  men  of  the  country.'    What  is  there  in  this 

are  to  allow  rebels  to  come  and  take  their  seats  decision  that  calls  for  revolutionary  measures? 

here  unwashed,  unrepentant,  unpunished,  un-  In  what  way  is  this  bill  to  interfere  with,  or 

hung,  or  whether  we  will  heed  the  voice  of  onr  affect  it?    What  is  there  in  it  to  call  for  male- 

fHends,  fleeing  from  the  South  for  their  lives ;  diction  and  denunciation  ?    The  gentleman  does 

whether  we  will  listen  to  the  supplication  of  not  complain  that  it  does  not  truly  declare  the 

four  million  black  people,  all  true  to  the  great  law.    Is  the  court  itself  to  be  stricken  down ; 

principles  which  we  here  seek  to  establish.  For  to  be  revolutionized?    Are  the  provisions  of 

one  I  urge  the  earliest  action.   I  desire  we  should  the  bill  as  sweeping  and  extensive  as  that  ? 
place  those  States  in  a  position  where  a  home        "  But  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  necefstj 

may  be  possible,  wbere  education  may  be  estab-  also,  according  to  the  gentleman's  constmctioQ 

lished,  where  the  ballot  may  be  secured  to  all  of  it,  because  the  presidential  office  is  in  hb 

those  who  arc  loyal  to  this  Government.    Yes,  way.    It  is  not  only  to  deprive  the  Sapreine 

sir,  education  and  the  ballot,  as  I  have  read  his-  Court  in  some  manner  of  its  lawful  juiiadic- 

tory,  they  will  bo  as  the  urim  and  thummim,  tion,  but  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  *  the  Com- 

the  polished  stones  to  be  placed  in  this  great  mander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,'  is  to 

temple  of  national  liberty  now  being  reared  by  be  made  to  bow  in  meek  submission,  and  obey 

the  American  Congress.    Let  us  have  no  delay,  the  behests  of  the  gentleman  and  his  party  in 

no  recommitment ;   rather  the  earliest  action  Congress.    Listen,  again,  to  his  speech  in  sap- 

upon  this  bill,  as  the  requirement  of  the  people  port  of  this  bill : 

who  have  saved  the  country;  what  the  suffer-  Though  the  President  is  Commander-in-chief,  Con- 
ing implore,  what  justice  demands,  and  what  I  gress  is  bis  commander ;  and,  God  willing,  he  shall 
believe  God  wiU  approve  "  obey.    Ho  and  his  minions  shall  learn  that  this  is  not 

Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "  It  is,  then,  *  ?„7'JXl«nil'3  S^t  fwS?«  u  t^«^IX 
clearly  admitted  by  the  gentleman  that  the  purl  °'^°*  ^^  *^^  P^**^^''  ^""^  *^**  ^**°«""  ^  "^"^  ^""^^^ 
pose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  or  remove  certein  "  The  President  refuses  to  jo,  with  the  gentle- 
supposed  'incongruities'  in  the  Constitution,  man  and  his  followers,  into  a 'full  participa- 
by  adopting  and  carrying  forward  tbe  revolu-  tion  and  concurrence '  in  the  revolution  inac- 
tion inaugurated  by  secessionists,  culminating  gurated  by  the  rebellion,  and  this  measure  is  to 
in  most  bloody  war,  and  which  he  says  *  pos-  reduce  him  to  obedience ;  to  bring  him  into 
sibly '  without  their  beginning  might  not  have  accord  with  the  wilj  of  the  minority  of  this 
been  begun.  Congress ;  to  simplify  the  Government  by  strik- 

"  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  object  of  ing  down  or  usurping  the  powers  of  the  co- 

this  bill,  as  declared  by  the  gentleman  from  oridinate  departments. 

Pennsylvania.    It  is  to  avoid  or  get  rid  of  the        "  There  seem  to  be,  then,  three  leading  ob- 

Oonstitution,  or  some  provision  of  it.    Its  revo-  jects  in  this  measure,  to  be  carried  into  prac- 

lutionary  purpose  is  as  clear  as  the  sunlight  tical  effect  by  a  full  'participation  and  concur- 

He  says,  in  the  same  speech,  advocating  this  rence'  in  'the  revolution:'  to  get  rid  of  the 

bill  (and,  be  it  remembered,  that  speech  was  no  Supreme  Court  or  its  decision;  to  depose  the 

extemporaneous  one,  but  carefully  prepared.  President,  or  compel  him  to '  obey '  tbe  majority 

written,  and  reserved  several  days  after  de-  of  Congress ;  and  thereby,  or  6s  an  additional 

livery  for  revision) :  object,  correct '  palpable  incongruities  and  des- 

««•  1       AT        ij    1    J  *--^  1^  J     T  potic  provisions  of  the  Constitution,'  and  turn 

Thmk  not  I  would  slander  my  native  land:   I  j c^i.^  ««««-««««  C4.««^<.  ^f  fk^  tt„;^«  i^*.^ 

would  reform  it.    Twenty  years  ago  I  denounced  it  ^«  ?f  *?«  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  into 

as  a  despotism.    Then  twenty  million  white  men  en-  Territories,  or  hold  them  without  governments 

chained  four  million  black  men.    I  pronounce  it  no  as  conquered  provinces.     These  are  8ome  of  the 

nearer  to  a  true  Republic  now,  when  twenty.five  mil-  avoweu,  bold,  wicked,  revolutionary  purposes 

nn?«°llSnr/n*ltt'^^^^^^  of  this  Bchemo.     No  wonder  at  tlio  implied 

participation  in  the  riabtft  01  aovernment.  .     «  .    i.  ^*  xi  iiTr«ii  r^  l 

*^        *^  -©6  doubt  of  the  gentleman :  '  Will  Congress  have 

"  Twenty  years  ago  he  '  denounced '  his  '  na-  the  courage '  to  come  down  to  the  requirement  ? 

tive  land  as  a  despotism,'  and  he  'pronounces  No  wonder  he  finds  it  necessary  to  8torm,bluster, 

it  no  nearer  to  a  true  Republic  now.'    There  threaten,  and  scold  his  weak-kneed  followera 
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Bat  they  will  all  oome  in  to  the  support  of  this  for  some  months  past,  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 

or  some  like  moasare.    They  will  tremhle,  turn  constitational  amendment  should  not  be  ac- 

pale,  and  corse  a  little,  bat  his  cunningly<insin-  cepted  by  the  disloyal  States,  it  would  become 

uated  panishment  in  the  question  he  put,  ^  Do  the  duty  of  Congress  to  intervene,  and  so  legi»- 

yoa  believe  in  hell  ? '  will  bring  every  mother's  late  as  to  reconstruct  those  rebellious  coramu- 

80Q  of  them,  unless  possibly  the  gentleman  nities,  upon  the  votes  of  their  loyal  citizens 

from  Kew  York.  withont  respect  to  class  or  color.    But,  sir,  if 

"  There  never  was  a  more  abominable  doc-  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

trine,  or  one  more  fatal  to  this  Government,  vania  (Mr.  Stevens)  to  this  bill  should  be  adopt- 

thaa  that  ^hich  asserts  its  right  and  power  to  ed  and  become  a  law,  it  wiU,  it  seems  to  me,  be 

bold  the  late  insurgent  States  as  conquered  ter-  found  defective  in  this  important  particular : 

ritory,  and  the  people  as  conquered  subjects,  that  it  does  not  afford  any  protection  to  that 

It  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  power  of  self-pres-  loyal  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  communi- 

ervation,  and  a  pregnant  admission  that  the  ties  who  are  to  perform  these  high  fonctions. 

powers  assumed,  and  the  rights  asserted,  are  Wh^,  sir,  these  colored  men  who  are  now  reo- 

not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution.    It  is  a  ognized  by  the  Government  as  possessing  the 

most  base  and  wicked  subterfuge,  by  which  to  rights  of  freemen,  and  who  are  called  npon  to 

asorp  and  exercise  ungranted   and  despotic  assert  the  elective  franchise,  are  to  be  in  jeop- 

powers.    It  is  a  doctrine  no  less  fatal  to  the  ardy  of  being  shot  down  like  so  many  dogs, 

Union  than  the  States.    If  persisted  in  by  those  when  they  attempt  to  visit  the  polls.    Now,  I 

in  possession  of  the  Government,  and  acqui-  propose  to  have  that  class  of  citizens  armed 

e9ce<l  in  by  the  people,  it  must  end  in  the  over-  with  power  for  their  protection ;  and  to  that 

throw  of  the  Republic,  and  the  establishment  end  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 

of  an  empire  npon  its  ruins.     It  is  at  war  with  hope  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  will  accept 

every  principle  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  com-  It  is  to  add  a  new  section,  as  follows :" 

plete  swallowing  up  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo-  And  be  U/uriJier  enaettd.  That  from  and  after  the 

pie  it  was  intended  to  secure.     Uereafber  our  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  said  States  in  rebellion 

charters  will   bo  written   grants  of  privileges  «ball  be  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as 

from  the  Gove^ment  to  th«  people,  instead  of  3t^?:^^us*Xledln^i4i.^''No'^^^^^          ^^ 

wntten  grants  of  power  by  the  people  to  the  Carolina,  Oeorria,  Florida,  Texas,  Alabama,  Louisl- 

Government      This  bill  can  be  looked  npon  ana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas ;  and  said  districts  of 

only  as  a  bill  granting  privileges  from  the  hand  coantry  are  hereby  placed  under  martial  law  for  and 

of  arbitrary  power  to  a  pretended,  wicked,  and  during  the  whole  term  aforesaid, 

undeserving  people,  who  have  forfeited  all  their  Mr.  Stevens :  **  I  think  that  is  all  right.    I 

rights  under  the  Constitution.  accept  it  as  a  modification  of  my  amendment." 

"  Sir,  the  doctrine  that  this  Government  can  Mr.  Higby,  of  California,  said :  "  Mr.  Speak- 

make  conquest   of  any  of  the  States  of  this  er,  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  appointed 

Union  is  opposed  to,  is  at  war  with  the  fund  a-  early  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  reported 

mental   idea  of  tde   Government   itself.      It  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

would  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  system  of  States,  which  they  recommended  should  be  snb>- 

States  and  ifnion,  by  allowing  of  antagonist  mitted  for  ratification  to  the  several  States  of 

interests.    It  would  offer  to  the  General  Gov-  the   Union ;   and  accompanying  that  amend- 

ernment  the  allurement  of  power  and  aggran-  ment,  they  also  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for 

dizement,  not  in  the  interest  and  growth  of  the  restoring  the  States,  lately  in  rebellion,  to  their 

States  and  Union,  but  in  its  own  separate  in-  full  political  rights. 

terest.  It  would  nullify  all  the  provisions  of  **  I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  bill  is 
the  Constitution  reserving  powers  to  the  States  now  before  the  House,  that  it  has  received  no 
and  the  people.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  a  action,  and  that  the  amendments  which  have 
bribe  to  the  Government  to  destroy  the  States  been  proposed  by  the  member  from  Pennsylva- 
and  the  libertios  of  the  people  by  the  exercise  nia  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
of  despotic  powers.  But  it  is  absurdly  impos-  stitute.  I  can  readily  account  for  the  position 
Bible  that  the  United  States  Government^  ex-  which  was  occupied  by  the  distinguished  mem- 
cept  by  usurpation,  should  make  ^  conquest '  of  her  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham),  also  a  member 
one  of  the  States  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  of  the  committee,  and  understand  why  he  ad 
has  certain  prescribed  limited  powers  and  juris-  hered  with  tenacity  to  the  ground  taken  by  that 
diction,  with  the  means  and  capabilities  of  committtee  one  year  ago.  I  think  I  can  see  a 
using  and  exerciaing  them,  but  no  use  for,  no  reason  why  the  committee  also  should  oppose 
capacity  to  bold,  or  means  of  exercising  any  the  amendment  presented  by  the  member  from 
others.  It  had  before  the  war,  by  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  The  bill  and  amendment  being 
the  organic  act  of  its  creation,  the  power  and  reported  by  the  committee,  no  doubt  received 
jurisdiction,  certain,  defined,  and  limited,  to  the  sanction  of  this  committee,  and  having  re- 
control,  govern,  and  preserve  the  States  as  ceived  that  sanction,  we  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
States  in  the  Union.  Its  jurisdiction  is  the  posing  that  as  yet  there  is  any  change  of  senti- 
same  now  the  war  is  over ;  no  greater,  no  less.''  ment  upon  this  question  of  reconstruction  in 

Kr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  said :  '^3ir.  Speaker,  the  committee  of  fifteen. 

1  desire  to  say  that  I  am  now,  as  I  have  been  '*  But,  sir,  how  do  we  stand  to-day  ?    What 
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is  the  position  of  the  Goyernmentf    What  is  Mr.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  said:  *^  Sir,  if  this 

the  sentimeQt  ah-eadj  expressed,  crystallized  bill  should  pass,  and  if  we  go  on  with  ^e  im- 

into   the   form  of  law  ?     The  coustitntional  peachment  movement  and  carry  it  to  the  Sen- 

amendment^  when  it  is  adopted,  becomes  of  ate,  yon  will  find  that  all  the  great  interests  oi 

binding  effect  only  upon  States  that  have  rep-  this  conntry  will  measurably  stand  stiU,  waiting 

resentation  in  Congress.    It  applies  to  States  the  result  of  these  movements.    The  roannfac- 

and  States  only.    Then  look  at  our  recent  legis-  tnring,  commercial,  and  agricnltaral  interests  of 

lation.    Only  a  few  days  ago  loyal  Nebraska  the  country  are  now  looking  to  this  Honse  for 

and  Colorado  came  and  ask^  to  be  received  as  that  snppprt  which  may  be  given  by  an  increased 

States  into  the  Union.    What  was  done  in  the  tariff,  but  they  will  look  in  vain  for  a  resoedta- 

Senate  ?    A  section  was  annexed  by  way  of  tion  of  business  and  a  return  to  a  healUiy  state 

amendment,  that  impartial  suffrage  should  be  of  things  so  long  as  the  public  mind  shall  be  agi- 

the  rule  within  each  of  those  Territories  when  tated  by  this  unexpected  and  unnsoal  measure 

they  became  States.    When  it  came  to  the  brought  forward  in  this  House.    There  are  gen* 

House  it  was  amended,  the  object  being  to  tlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  oonntiy  who  are 

make  it  more  secure,  more  certion,  and  more  making  their  way  to  our  great  commercial  cen- 

valid ;  but  the  strong  expression  of  this  body  tres,  to  obtain-  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 

was  that  neither  of  those  Territories  could  come  enterprises  so  necessary  to  the  development  of 

in  as  a  State  unless  impartial  suffrage  were  tol-  our  country.  But  when  they  go  to  the  capitdi^ 

erated  in  each.    That  is  the  principle  that  was  asking  means  or  offering  for  sale  their  railroad 

promulgated  in  the  Senate ;  that  is  the  princi-  bonds,  when  they  present  propositions  for  their 

Sle  that  has  been  promulgated  here ;  and  a  few  varied  enterprises,  they  will  find  that  the  men 

ays  previous  to  taking  that  vote,  it  was  voted  who  control  the  money  are  waiting  to  see  what 

in  this  House  that  impartial  suf^age  should  be  shall  be  the  result  upon  the  interests  of  the 

the  rule  in  every  one  of  the  Territories  within  country  of  the  measures  about  to  be  acted  upon 

the  limits  of  the  United  States.  in  tbis  House.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is,  there 

''  Well,  sir,  the  insurgent  States  of  which  I  will  be  a  general  hesitation;    The  man  who  has 

have  been  speaking  are  no  better  than  Terri-  been  contemplating  the  bdilding  of  a  ship  will 

tones  in  their  position.    Are  we  to  wait  until  stand  still  and  await  the  development  of  these 

this  amendment  be  ratified  by  them,  or  made  a  measures.    The  merchant,  about  to  send  his  Te»- 

part  of  tiie  Constitution  by  the  States  repre-  sel  on  a  long  Eastern  voyage,  will  hesitate  before 

sented  in  Congress,  and  then  make  that  the  he  loads  his  ship  and  sends  her  away  on  a  twelve 

direct  basis  of  reconstruction  ?     Shall  South  months^  voyage. 

Carolina,  upon  the  terms  that  are  required  by  -      ^*  Sir,  I  received  to-day,  from  one  of  oar  mer- 

that  amendment,  come  here  and  ask  for  admis-  chants,  a  letter  stating  that  on  Friday  last  he 

sion  as  a  State  into  this  Union,  and  her  Renre-  met  with  some  gentlemen  who  are  directors  of 

sentatives  be  allowed  upon  this  floor?    Snail  a  benevolent  institution  of  which  he  is  the  treas- 

she  be  allowed  to  come  here,  and  act  as  if  she  urer,  those  gentlemen  being  among  the  wealthi- 

were  a  State,  while  she  excludes  from  suffrage  est  and  most  loyal  men  of  <tur  country ;  and  at 

her  colored  population,  which  is  equal  to  her  that  meetingthey  decided  that  $150,000,  placed 

white  population?     Is  she  to  be  admitted  to  in  his  hands  for  investment,  and  which  they  had 

representation  simply  upon  conforming  to  the  at  a  previous  meeting  resolved  to  invest  in 

terms  of  the  amendment,  exercising  the  right  United  States  securities,  should  be  deposited  in 

herself  to  exclude  colored  suffirage  ?     Would  the  Life  and  Trust  Company,  to  await  the  action 

this  House  dare  to  vote  to  admit  her  as  a  State  of  this  Honse  on  these  important  measures  now 

into  this  Union   under  such  circumstances?  pending. 

Would  it  not  be  an  absurdity  in  our  action,  that  ^^  Sir,  you  will  find  that  the  man  who  has 
would  make  this  Congress  a  laughinff-stock  in  been  waiting  the  decline  of  materials  to  bmld 
the  eye  of  the  whole  country,  if  rebel  South  will  wait  still  longer.  The  result  will  be  a  par- 
Carolina  should  be  placed  upon  a  better  or  any  tial  paralysis  of  the  great  Interests  of  the  whole 
other  footing  than  loyal  Colorado  and  Nebraska  country,  and  especially  if  this  bill  shall  pass, 
are  placed  ?  Impartial  suffrage  is  required  of  and  if  the  other  measures  to  which  I  have  r^ 
each  of  those  Territories  as  a  condition  prece-  ferred  shall  be  pressed  to  a  decision.^' 
dent  to  their  becoming  States;  and  shall  South  Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said:  *^  Aal  do 
Carolina,  upon  this  basis  of  reconstruction,  be-  not  denre  to  follow  the  example  of  the  attorney 
come  a  part  of  this  Union  upon  different  terms  who  persisted  in  arguing  his  case  after  the  jury 
and  principles  entirely  irom  those  implied  by  had  brought  in  a  verdict,  I  will  take  occasion  to 
the  votes  we  have  just  given  ?  say  that  in  my  judgment  some  aspects  of  this 
^*  My  own  judgment  is  that  neither  this  House  great  question  of  reconstruction  have  been  vir- 
nor  the  Senate  will  ever  support  such  a  proposi-  tually  settled,  so  far  at  least  as  to  remove  them 
tion  as  that.  Sir,  this  nation  has  advanced  in  from  the  arena  of  profitable  discussion  at  this 
one  year's  time,  and  will  not  now,  I  cannot  be-  time.  By  various  expressions  of  public  senti- 
lieve,  sustain  the  p'osition  assumed  by  the  Com-  ment,  through  the  press,  through  tiiis  body,  in 
mittee  on  Reconstruction  in  the  original  bill  to  legislative  assemblies  all  over  the  land,  and  es- 
which  the  one  under  consideration  is  a  snbsti-  pecially  through  the  verdict  rendered  last  fall  at 
ttite."  the  polls,  I  think  I  am  quite  justified  in  saying 
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that  the  people  have  themselves  already  decided  a^jnfltment  as  to  the  presamed  wisdom  and  pa- 
seyeral  points  of  this  great  controversy*  One  triotism  and  justice  and  good  sense  which  &e 
of  the  points  embraced  in  that  decision  I  think  men  whom  they  have  deputed  to  act  here  as 
U  this:  that  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  as  a  their  Representatives  will  bring  to  the  consider- 
basis  of  ac\justment  and  restoration  what  has  ation  and  settlement  of  the  question.  They  will 
been  pat  forward  as  the  policy  of  the  President  therefore  require  £hat  whatever  we  may  do 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  they  are  here  shaU  be  characterized  by  wisdom,  by  pa- 
not  willing  that  the  States  lately  in  insurrection  triotism,  and  by  that  practical  good  sense  which 
shall  reemne  their  former  portion  of  political  should  mark  every  thing  we  attempt  for  the  pub- 
power  as  members  of  this  Union,  nor  to  give  lie  good;  and  ifwe  are  to  throw  aside  the  amend- 
admission  to  their  representatives  in  the  two  ment  as  a  basis  of  adjustment,  as  the  very  men 
Houses  of  Oongress  without  some  provision  for  who  proposed  and  pressed  it  seem  disposed  now 
the  future  or  without  specific  authority  of  law.  to  do,  they  will  require  at  our  hands  something 
The  President  had  put  this  forward  as  hia  view  much  wiser,  more  effectual,  and  more  practical 
of  what  was  just  and  proper  to  be  done  in  this  in  its  place.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
case,  providing  only  that  the  representatives  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  has  submitted  a  bill 
they  might  send  should  bo  loyal  men.  I  con-  by  which  he  proposes  to  settle  the  question  now 
coired  in  that  opinion ;  and  I  say  frankly  that  I  at  issue  before  the  country.  That  bill  is  before 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  had  been  done  us  for  consideration,  and  it  contains  three  lead- 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy,  promptly,  ing  cai*dlual  principles.  The  first  is  tiiat  the 
cheerfhlly,  generously  by  the  party  which  ruled  States — I  speak  of  the  bill  as  it  stands  now  after 
the  destinies  of  this  country  at  that  time,  it  modification  and  amendment — that  the  State 
would  have  restored  peace  and  healed  to  a  great  governments  now  existing  in  the  South,  in  those 
extent  all  the  troubles  of  the  body-politic.  But  States  which  had  been  previously  in  rebellion, 
because  I  believed  and  still  believe  that  to  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  legal  authority ;  their 
have  been  the  best  policy  then,  I  do  not  feel  acts  are  to  be  pronounced  null  and  void ;  and  it 
bound  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  best  policy  is  proposed  that  in  place  of  the  governments 
now.  A  physician  may  prescribe  .a  ^gle  for  which  exist  in  those  States  to-day,  we  shall,  sus- 
a  sore  throat ;  and,  if  his  prescription  is  tnrown  pending  the  privilege  of  tlie  writ  of  habea$  corpus^ 
out  of  the  window,  the  sore  throat  may  develop  extend  martial  law  over  all  that  territory, 
into  an  infiammation  or  into  a  raging  and  con-  ^*  In  the  next  place  the  bill  proposes  that  this 
saming  fever ;  but  he  would  be  regarded  as  Congress  shall  authorize  the  election  of  dde- 
waniing  in  sound  Judgment  and  in  common-  gates  to  conventions  in  each  of  those  States, 
sense  if  for  the  sake  of  consistency  he  should  first  prescribing  universal  suffrage  aa  the  basis 
feel  bound  to  prescribe  nothing  but  gargles  dur-  on  wnich  they 'shall  be  elected ;  that  those  con- 
ing the  whole  progress  of  the  disease.  I  shall  ventions  shall  form  constitutions,  Oongress  pre- 
therefore  dismiss  from  consideration  as  imprac-  scribing  certain  principles  and  provisions  which 
ticable  and  ont  of  the  question  this  mode  of  set-  shall  be  incorporated  into  any  constitution  which 
tling  the  controversy  which  divides  and  distracts  those  conventions  may  frame;  these  constitn- 
the  nation.  And  in  the  next  place,  although  tion6  thus  formed  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the 
they  have  not  pronounced  decisively  upon  any  people  of  those  States  for  ratification,  and  if 
specific  plan  of  acyustment,  I  think  the  people  ratified,  to  be  then  brought  here  and  submitted 
have  decided  nnore  nearly  than  they  have  de-  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  which  they  must 
cided  upon  any  thing  else  that  the  constitutional  receive  before  the  governments  thus  formed  are 
amendment  adopted  t^  Ccmgress  at  its  last  ses-  -  to  have  validity  and  practical  authority  to  enact 
sion  and  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  laws  for  the  government  of  those  States.  And 
ratification  affbrds,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest  and  in  the  third  place,  the  bill  provides  that  if  the 
the  most  aatLsfiaotory  basis  of  adjustment  of  Legislatures  of  those  States,  after  their  consti- 
irhich  this  qnestion  in  its  j)resent  attitude  is  tutions  shall  have  been  thus  formed,  adopted, 
susceptible.  And  finaOy,  1  think  the  people  and  approved,  shall  at  any  time  disregard,  abro- 
have  decided  that  they  would  rather  tnist  to  gate,  or  annul  any  of  the  principles  which  the 
Congress  to  devise  some  mode  of  settling  this  bill  prescribes  for  adoption  in  those  constitn- 
qnestion,  some  mode  of  restoring  those  States  tions,  then  the  State  so  acting  shall  forfeit  its 
which  were  lately  in  rebellion  to  the  Union,  representation  in  Congress, 
than  trust  to  the  executive  department  of  the  **  There  is  pending  here  a  substitute,  offered 
Government.  They  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  the  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley),  to  the 
illative  power  rather  than  for  the  President  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
alone.  Stevens),  which  differs  from  it  in  only  one  re- 
^^  But  in  sajring  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  speot ;  I  mean  in  matter  of  general  principle, 
that  they  have  committed  themselves  in  advance  That  substitute  declares  that  all  the  acts  and  laws 
to  any  Uung  and  every  thing  which  Oongress  may  of  the  existing  State  governments  shall  be  null 
see  fit  to  do.  While  they  have  expressed  a  gen-  and  void;  but  it  provides  for  them  no  substitute 
end  preference  for  the  constitutional  amend-  whatever  during  the  interim  which  must  elapse 
meat,  and  a  general  confidence  in  Congress  before  the  provisions  of  the  law  we  propose  to 
rather  than  the  Executive,  I  think  they  have  enact  for  the  formation  of  new  governments 
tmsted  not  so  much  to  any  particular  plan  of  shall  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
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*'  Now,  sir,  I  take  it  we  have  to  inquire,  while  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  nationsl 
we  are  examining  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  first,  power  and  the  protection  of  the  public  liberties, 
whether  we  have  the  power  to  pass  it,  and  It  is  a  condition  which  is  much  more  Hkelj  to 
whether,  if  so,  it  is  wise  that  we  shonld  pass  it.  grow  stronger  than  to  grow  weaker,  for  it  is 
What  are  these  governments  now  existing  in  the  founded  on  justice  and  consults  the  public  good. 
Southern  States  which  we  propose  thus  to  su-  If  these  guarantees  were  once  imbedded  in  th« 
persede  f  They  are  governments  having  actual  written  Constitution,  as  the  principles  and  en- 
force and  effect  within  the  territory  subject  to  tiroents  which  demand  them  are  already  imbed- 
their  jurisdiction.  They  are  de  facto  govern-  ded  in  the  unwritten  but  real  Constitution  of 
ments.  They  originated,  as  all  gentlemen  here  the  nation,  and  the  Government  were  then  re- 
know,  by  the  act  of  the  people  of  those  States,  stored  to  full,  regular  activity  in  all  its  iunctioiis. 
under  the  lead  and  guidance,  and,  if  you  chose  we  should  have  the  highest  promise  of  rapid 
to  say  so,  under  the  authority  and  direction  and  peaceful  national  growth  and  pro^pehtj 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pro-  for  at  least  another  generation,  which,  as  Jefier- 
posed  to  annul  these  governments  partly  because  son  held,  was  quite  as  long  as  any  Constitutioc 
of  their  origin,  because  they  did  thus  originate  in  ought  to  last  without  revision, 
the  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  partly  because  ^^Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  provision  we  hire 
the  governments  thus  established  do  not  protect  attempted  to  make  for  meeting  this  strong  and 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  property  of  their  citi-  just  demand  of  the  national  will.  We  have 
zens  as  we  think  they  ought  to  do.  first  the  constitutional  amendment  adopted  bj 

^^  The  war  has  developed  certain  principles  Congress  at  its  last  session  and  submitted  to  the 

and  sentiments  in  the  national  mind  which  States  for  their  ratification.    And  now  we  have 

ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  structure  and  Con-  this  bill  intended  to  supply  what  that  amend- 

stitution  of  the  Government.    I  believe  the  na-  ment  lacked. 

tion  demands  that  they  shall  in  some  way  be  ^^  Now,  the  constitutional  amendment  meets 
made  the  basis  upon  which  the  Union  is  to  be  the  demand  of  which  I  have  spoken  |>artiaUy, 
fully  restored  and  the  practical  operations  of  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does  provide 
the  Government  resumed.  The  settled  senti-  for  an  equality  of  civil  rights.  It  holds  out  an 
ment  of  the  nation,  in  my  judgment,  demands  inducement  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
guarantees  against  future  attempts  at  secession,  for  the  extension  of  political  rights  and  the  elec^ 
guarantees  against  an  inequality  of  ri^ts  and  tive  francliise  to  the  colored  race,  by  increasing 
franchises  based  upon  arbitrary  distinctions  of  their  representative  power  in  the  national  coon- 
race  or  color,  guarantees  for  the  inviolability  of  cils  in  proportion  as  they  shall  thus  extend  the 
the  national  debt  and  the  sanctity  of  the  public  suffrage.  Whether  this  goes  far  enough  or  not 
credit.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  will  and  is  a  disputed  question.  Congress  at  the  lost  ses- 
purpose  of  this  nation  to-day  is,  and  has  been  sion  thought  it  was  as  far  as  we  could  wisely 
ever  since  the  war  closed,  that  there  shall  be  in  and  safely  go  at  present,  and  I  think  the  people 
the  Constitution  some  provision  more  effective  concur  in  that  opinion.  And  the  amendment 
than  any  yet  existing  for  an  equality  of  rights  guarantees  the  sacredness  of  the  public  debt, 
of  all  men  in  this  country,  and  for  their  protec-  and  clothes  Congress  with  such  an  enlargement 
tion  in  the  ei\joyment  of  them ;  for  an  absolute  of  power  as  these  new  provisions  may  require, 
and  immediate  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  for  '*  All  these  provisions  are  just  and  wise,  and 
an  equality  of  political  rights  just  as  soon  as  the  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of 
other  and  more  pressing  necessities  of  the  na-  the  nation.  But  these  are  all  which  the  amend- 
tion  will  permit.  ment  contains  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  guar- 

'^  I  think  there  should  be  embodied  in  the  antee  at  all.  There  is  a  partial  and  temporary 
Constitution  a  provision  for  the  absolute  equal-  diminution  of  political  power  imposed  upon  the 
ity  in  civil  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  which  is  just  and  right,  but  wholly  in- 
land ;  and  I  believe  that  there  will  be  soon,  if  effective  as  a  guarantee ;  and  disabilities  are 
there  is  not  now,  from  the  people,  not  of  one  imposed  upon  classes  of  the  Southern  people 
section,  not  of  one  class  of  States,  but  of  all  sec-  somewhat  more  sweeping  than  the  public  safety 
tions  and  of  all  States,  an  equally  strong  and '  requires,  and  calculated  to  do  more  harm  by  ex- 
equally  resistless  demand  for  a  corresponding  asperating  the  South  than  it  does  good  by  secur- 
equality  of  political  rights.  ing  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation.    The 

*'  I  think  in  the  next  place  that  the  nation  as  amendment  should  be  maintained,  thongh  I 
a  nation  demands  an  absolute  guarantee  agunst  believe  slight  changes  might  be  made  in  the 
future  attempts  at  secession.  The  people  intend  section  to  which  I  have  thus  referred,  which, 
that  this  effort  at  secession  and  revolution  shall  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  its  value 
not  be  repeated.  They  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  nation,  would  insure  its  ultimate  accept- 
through  again  what  they  have  already  gone  ance  by  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  render 
through ;  nor  do  they  intend  that  the  suffering  it  of  practical  value  in  the  restoration  of  the 
and  the  sacrilices  they  have  already  experienced  Union. 

shall  be  without  their  due  effect  upon  the  fan-  **  But  on  the  subject  of  future  attempts  at  se- 

damental  law  of  the  nation.  cession  the  proposed  amendment  contains  noth- 

*'  It  is  not  a  passing  caprice,  but  the  settled  ing  which  can,  except  by  the  remotest  inference, 

judgment  of  the  nation,  that  these  guarantees  be  construed  into  a  guarantee.    The  learned  and 
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ingenioas  member  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  Mr.  Shellabarger  offered  the  following  amend- 
contends,  I  am  aware,  that  snch  a  guarantee  is  ment^  to  take  the  place  of  section  six  of  the 
wrapped  np  in  the  first  section  of  the  amend-    anhstitnte  as  originally  reported.   See  page  205. 


sentiment  would  be  better  satisfied  with  one  States,  or  the  authority  or  laws  thereof,  or  who  has 

more  distinct  and  explicit  in  iu  terms.    There  }:^''::^,t,'f^::„':^i,T^^m!^!'A^r,;'S^ 

IS  a  difference  of  opimon  as  to  whether  the  clared  to  have  gnrrendered  and  forfeited  the  righU, 

States  did,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  prinleffes,  and  immunities  which  appertain  to  such 

stands,  by  their  attempted  secession,  actually  citizenahip,  in  so   far  as   such  Goyernment  may 

forfeit  their  representation  in  Congress  and  their  choose  to  affirm  and  accept  such  forfeiture ;  and 

right  to  a  share  In  the  poUtical  power  of  the  SS^S^rjJhSJ^dtKtobtT/SSr  d'^ 

nation.  priyea,  except  as  heremafter  provided,  of  the  right 

"But  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  to  hold  any  office  which,  under  the  Constitution  of 

opinion  that,  howerer  this  may  have  been  in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  assumed  without  first 

the  past,  it  shall  not  be  left  open  to  doubt  in  the  ^^^  «  o.»\!i  *«  support  such  ConsUtution ;  and 

A,^l^     T  iv^u^-^  ^^^..w  a4.»il  ^*  4.k«  TT«:««  also  of  the  right  to  be  appointed  an  elector  for  Presi- 

foture.    I  believe  every  State  of  the  Union—  dent- or  Vic^President  of  the  United  States;   and 

those  which  were  loyal  and  those  which  were  also  of  the  rifht  to  vote  at  any  election  in  any  State, 

not — will  now  agree  upon  an  amendment  to  the  District,  or  Territory  of  the  ifnited  States,  for  either 

CJonstitution  providing  that  whenever  hereafter  ?f  the  officers  or  electors  aforesaid ;  or  for  any  mem- 

any  State  sh^l  attempt  to  secede,  or  shall  enter  J*'  ?^  any  convenUon  which  may  be  convened  for 

«uj  k.uaw  DiuuA  o^wuj^w  •/«  o«^.^u«7,  V*  o  uim.  ^"  "^^  formiug,  altenuff,  or  amendmff  a  constitution  for  any 

into  any  compact  or  agreement  with  any  other  state,  DUtrict,  6r  Territory  of  the  United  States ;  or 

State  tq  secede  from  the  Union,  and  shall  sus-  for  any  territorial  or  provisional  officer  of  any  such 

tain  such  attempt  or  agreement  by  force  of  State,  District,  or  Territory. 

arms,  that  State  shall  thereby  and  thenceforth  S"*'-  — ;  T!»**  ^pj  ?«™°  n»™«^  >»  *]^«  preceding 

forfeit  aU  right  te  participate  in  the  national  ^^0?^^^-*!;^:^^^^^^ 

Government  by  bemg  representea  m  l^on^css  other  manner  whatever  than  by  being  engaged  as  a 

or    in   the    electoral   coUege  until  readmitted  soldier  in  the  armies  thereof,  and  that  only  in  open 

thereto  by  law.      Such  a  provision,  imbedded  and  civilised  warfare,  in  a  position  below  the  rank 

in  the  fundamental  law,  ingrafted  upon  the  Con-  ?^  "^.f  "^  k®''*?.°k  V'  '^A^^     A^''^!f!!^^\^''°i  *^* 

.♦:f««««   «.^»i^  i««^«  J«  »u^A^^  yv^.ir*«v*  «^««  forfeitures  herembefore  declared,  by  the  order  of  any 

stitntion,  would  Iftftve  no  shadow  of  doubt  upon  ^^^^  ^f  ^^ord  of  the  United  Stites,  upon  estab- 

this  subject  hereafter,  and  would  stend  as  a  per-  lishing,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court,  by  the  evi. 

petual  guarantee  against  secession  through  all  dence  of  persons  who  have  always  borne  true  alle* 

time  to  come  giance  to  the  United  States,  such  facts  as  shall 

»*  By  the  aiiendment  already  adopted,  seces-  *»*';'^  **>«  ^^^^''^^^  ^*7i?^^*i***?'K  ^^  «***  **r*^5»  *^'* 

J  lOAw  <Mxi^uuu.«:iju  cu^vcMj^  o^vr^w^^,  ^v^o  g^^jij  person  is  one  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  and  com- 

Pion  13  not  forbidden,  nor  are  officers  of  the  i„«  ^thin  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  is  one 
GoTemmcnt  of  the  United  States  even  required  who  can  trulv  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  this  see- 
to  swear  paramount  allegiance  to  the  national  tion :  and  sucn  person,  before  being  so  mschar^ed, 
Government.  By  the  amendment  I  have  sug-  "^a"  moreover  take  and  upon  the  records  orthe 
r»<u,f^i  <.^^».«:^»  yv.  •4-f-/v^,v«-„  -4.  «/v^»««:^»  ««^  court  subscnbc,  tho  following  oath,  uamoW : 
ge^ted  secewion,  or  attempts  at  secession  are  » i^  ^  g^  ^o  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  upon 

not  only  forbidden,  out  are  lorbiaden  under  a  and  at  all  times  after  the  4th  day  of  March  a.  d.  1864, 

distinct  and  fbrmidable  penalty.     I  think  some  I  voluntarily  gave  no  aid  or  encouragement  to  the 

snch  amendment  should  be  ingrafted   on  the  1»*«  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  but  camest- 

Constitution,  and  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  [7  <^«»^«/  *^«  «■«?««■  ?{ *^«  ^>»°f^  •^^  *^«  <^^«': 

♦/^  ^-««^«4.  54.   ««   «;i;i:44^»   4.^  *v^^«^  «i«l«j^  throw  of  all  armed  resistance  to  the  Government 

to  present  it,  in  addi^on  to  the  one  already  thereof,  and  that,  during  all  that  time,  1  would  have 

pending,  to  the  btates  for  adoption.  complied  with  the  requ&ements  of  the  proclamation 


^.«8--t'^«»is«~»"'«'^.  jL.,«o.^l,v»,«,w,  faithftiUy  support  the  Constitution 
a  law  which  the  Supreme  Court  will  unqucstion-  gt^tes  and  the  Union  of  the  States." 
ably  annul,  and  which  any  coming  Congress  may  Sbc.  — .  That  all  persons  coming  within  the  for- 
repcaL  It  has  no  angle  clement  of  stability,  feitures  declared  b^  the  first  section  of  this  act,  ex- 
nothing  which  can  guarantee  any  thing  to  any-  f«P*  *^o»e  named  in  the  second  and  fourth  sections 
KrwiT,  K^«^«^  *\^^  J««.  »iv:^i«  ^U^r^^Z,  ;♦-  <vl  thereof,  may  be  discharged  from  the  disabilities  de- 
body  beyond  the  day  which  witnesses  its  en-  ^^^^  ^^  ^hls  act  by  an  order  of  any  court  of  record 

actment.    in  my  judgment  tne  nation  demands  ©f  the  United  States  at  any  time  after  five  years  from 

something    more  stable,  more  definite,   more  the  making,  by  such  person,  and  upon  the  records 

fondamental,  more  radical,  something  which  of  such  court  subscribing,  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 

reaches  the  very  root  of  secession  and  plucks  *!»«  «ff«*^*  ^P^S^l^  PST**"  *°*i°^^  ^  apply  for  re- 

;fn,vw.^.    4,1    -  -  VI    XI.  «  ix.'  r  •   ^i  admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Amer- 

it  np  more  thoroughly  than  any  thing  contained  j^an  citi«enship,  and  that  he  will  at  aU  fimes  support 

either  in  this  bill  or  in  the  constitutional  amend-  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

nient  which  has  been  proposed  by  Congress."  and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder.    And,  at 

Several  modifications  were  made  in  his  bill  *he  tune  of  such  readmission,  such  person  shall 

oit?;-  '^"ts^  T ''  ^^^'Vr  '^  ''^r'  Sorofiu^Tih^T^^^^^^^^^ 

oat  the  seventh  section.    The  bill  and  substi-  j,.  d.  1865,  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  atucfied  to  thi 

tate  were  then  reported  to  the  House,  when  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  UniJted  States 


^- 
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and  to  the  p«ipetual  union  of  the  States  thereunder,  atieet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  i%  Congrem  »• 
and  that  he  is  one  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  pro-  eemblea^  That  said  so-called  States  shall  be  dividj^ 
visions  of  tiiis  section.  And  snch  person  shall  more*  into  military^  districts,  and  made  subject  to  the  mili- 
over  take,  and  upon  such  records  subscribe,  an  oath  tary  authontj  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter 
or  affirmation  declaring  that  to  be  true  whioti  by  this  prescribed ;  and  for  that  purpose  Tii^nia  shall  con- 
section  is  required  to  be  proved,  and  that  he  will  stitute  the  first  district.  North  Carohnia  and  South 
thereafter  faiUifuIly  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Carolina  the  second  district,  Geoi^a,  Alabama,  and 
United  States  and  the  perpetual  Union  of  the  Sihtes  Florida  the  third  district,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
thereunder.  the  fourth  district,  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  fifth 

Sbc.  — .  That  the  following  persons  shall  not  be  district, 

entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  sec-  Sbc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enaetedf  That  it  shall  be 

ond  and  third  sections  of  this  act,  name!  j :  the  duty  of  the  general  of  the  Army  to  assign  to  the 

1.  Persons  who,  either  as  United  States  or  State  command  of  eacn  of  said  districts  an  officer  of  the 

officers,  civil  or  military,  have  at  any  time  taken  an  regular  Army  not  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 

oath  of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  eral,  and  to  detail  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  such 

United  States,  and  wno  afterward  voluntarily  en-  officer  to  perform  his  duties,  and  enforce  his  so- 

Sged  in  or  in  way  gave  aid  or  encouragement  to  thority  witnin  the  district  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
e  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enaeted.  That  it  uall  be 
2.  Persons  who  were  educated  at  the  Militair  or  the  duty  of  each  officer  assigned,  as  aforesaid^  to  pro- 
Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States,  and  who  after-  tect  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property, 
ward  aided  the  rebellion  as  aforesaio.  to  suppress  insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and 
8.  Persons  who  were  either  executive  or  lesis-  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of 
latire  officers  or  members  of  the  so-called  "  Con-  the  public  peace  and  criminals ;  and  to  this  end  be 
federate  States  of  America,"  or  who  were  foreign  may  allow  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and 
ministers,  ambasbadors,  or  agents  thereof.  to  try  offenders,  or  when  m  his  iudgment  it  may  be 

4.  Persons  who,  during  and  in  aid  of  the  late  re-  necessary  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  he  aball  b&Te 
bellion,  engaged  in  any  ^erilla,  predatory,  or  secret  power  to  organize  military  commissions  or  tribunals 
warfare  or  other  services  hostile  to  the  United  tor  that  purpose,  anv  thing  in  the  constitution  and 
States,  and  which  is  prohibited  by  the  usages  of  laws  of  the  so-callea  States  to  the  contrary^otwitlu 
civilized  warfare ;  or  who  were  guilty  of,  or  in  standing ;  and  all  legislative  or  judicial  proceedings 
whole  or  part  responsible  for,  any  cruelties  prac-  or  processes  to  prevent  the  trial  or  proceedings  of 
tised  against  the  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United  such  tribunals,  and  all  interference  by  said  pret«feded 
States  which  are  prohibited  by  such  usaffes  of  war.  State  governments  with  the  exercise  of  militaiv  au- 

5.  Persons  who  were  the  authors,  publishers,  or  thority  under  this  act,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect 
editors  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  periodical,  or  news-  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  courts  sod 
paper  which  advocated  and  encouraged  the  wa^ns  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  not  issue 
of  the  late  war  of  rebellion  against  the  Umtea  writs  of  Aa^a#eof39tt«  in  behalf  of  persons  in  militaiy 
States.  custody,  unless  some  commissioned  officer,  on  dutv 

Sec.  — .  That  whenever  any  person^s  right  to  in  the  district  wherein  the  person  is  detained,  shall 

hold  office  or  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  indorse   upon  said  petition  a  statement,  certilVisg 

act  shall  be  challenged  or  called  in  question,  and  it  upon  honor  that  he  has  knowledge  or  informatioia  u 

shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  officers  of  election  or  to  the  cause  and  circumstances  or  the  alleged  deteo- 

others  having  the  matter  to  decide,  either  by  the  tion,  and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  rightftil ; 

oath  of  the  person  challenged  or  by  other  evidence,  and  further,  that  he  believes  that  the  indorsed  pcti- 

that  the  person  challengea  in  fact  did  any  act  the  tion  is  preferred  in  good  faith,  and  in  furtherance  of 

voluntary  doing  of  which  works  the  forfeitures  de-  justice,  and  not  to  hinder  or  delay  the  punishment 

clared  by  this  act,  then,  in  all  such  cases,  such  act  of  crime.    All  persons  put  under  militaiy  arrest,  by 

shall,  t^nma/od^,  be  deemed  to  have  been  done  vol-  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  tried  without  unnecessary 

untanly ;  and  it  shall  devolve  upon  the  person  chal-  delay,  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall  m 

leng^ed  to  prove  to  the  jBatlsfaction  of  the  tribunal  infiicted. 

having  the  matter  to  decide,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  sentence 

persons  who  have  always  borne  true  allegiance  to  of  any  military  commission  or  tribunal,  hereby  an- 

the  United  States,  such  facts  as  shall  satisfy^  such  thorized,  affecting  the  life  and  liberty  of  any  person, 

tribunal  that  such  acts  of  disloyalty  were  invol-  shall  be  executea  until  it  is  apifroved  by  the  officer 

untary.  in  command  of  the  district ;  and  the  laws  and  refni- 

Sec.  — .  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  or  lations  for  the  government  of  the  Army  shall  not  oe 

modihr  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  affected  by  this  act,  except  in  so  far  as  they  confiict 

of  July  2,  A.  D.  1862,  prescribing  an  oath  of  office  to  with  its  provisions, 

be  taken  by  all  officers  of  the  United  States.  q^  ^^^  jj^j^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  considered,  and 

The  bill,  as  modified,  was  then  referred  to  Mr.  Stevens  said :  "  Sir,  this  is  a  bill  for  the 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Reoonstmction — ^yeas  purpose   of  putting  under    governments  ten 

68,  nays  66.  States  now  without  governments.    Tfaej  are 

In  tie  House,  on  February  6th,  Mr.  Stevens,  States  of  the  late  so-called  confederacy,  as  I 
from  the  Oommittee  on  Beconstruction,  re-  have  called  them.  Other  gentlemen  have  con- 
ported  the  following  bill :  tended  that  they  were  States  nowhere.    I  have 

VHiereae  the  pretended  State  governments  of  the  differed  with  these  gentlemen  in  this  respect. 

late  so-called  Confederate  Sutes  of  Yir^nia,  North  I  have  said  that  these  were  perfect  States,  with 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ala-  perfect  organizations,  under  a  foreign  govern- 

bama,  Louisiana,  Florida  Texas,  and  Arkansas  were  ^^^^^ .   jt  ig  at  any  rate  certain  that  those  SUtee 

setup  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  without  „^„  i  „„^  ^^  «^,r™«»««fo  ^ri^^^ii  «»a  Vn^«-»  ^^ 

the  Muction  of  the  people;  and,  whereas,  said  pre-  now  have  no  governments  which  are jLnown  to 

tended  governments  aflEord  no  adequate  protection  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  estates 

for  life  or  property,  but  countenance  and  encourage  of  America ;  that  for  nearly  two  years  tbey 

lawlessness  and  crime ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  necessary  bave  been  lying  in  a  disorganized  condition. 

that  peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in  said  j^^^rly  two  years  ago  the  armies  of  a  govern- 

so-called  States,  until  loyal  and  RepubUcan  State  -^^^"v    „•       -I^  i?^i.^  rK^^^A  -..*^  C4^«..^  ^* 

governments  can  be  legally  established :  Therefore,  ^^^^  <^^^9  itself  the  CJonfederate  States  of 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreueni^  America  were  conquered,  and  the  government 
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was  dispersed.    Bjr  the  law  of  natioDs  the  con-  agony,  the  dying  groans  which  have  been  borne 

qneror  after  that  had  a  right  to  say  exactly  to  us  by  every  Southern  breeze,  from  dying  and 

what  government  should  be  administered  over  murdered  victims. 

them  or  by  them,  keeping  always  within  the  ''  And  now  we  are  told  we  must  not  hasten 

law  of  nations.     The  conqueror  had  a  right  this  matter.    I  am  not  for  hastening  it  unduly; 

either  to  extend  his  own  laws  over  those  con-  but  I  am  for  making  one  more  effort  to  pro- 

quered  States,  or  if  no  action  was  taken  by  the  teot  these  loyal  men,  without  regard  to  color, 

ooDqneror,  then  by  the  law  of  nations  the  old  from  the  cruelties  of  anarchy,  from  persecutions 

institutions  were  permitted  to  run  on  for  the  by  the  malignant,  from  vengeance  visited  upon 

purpose  of  administering  the  local  laws  until  them  on  our  account.    If  we  fail  to  do  it,  and 

sDch  time  as  the  conquering  party  should  act.  to  do  it  effectually,  we  should  be  responsible  to 

I  have  merely  stated  the  condition  of  those  the  dvilixed  world  for,  I  think,  the  grossest 

States,  according  to  the  well-known  principles  ne^^lect  of  duty  that  ever  a  great  nation  was 

of  the  law  of  nations.    There  having  been  no  guilty  of  before  to  humanity, 

action  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  the  law  of  ^^  Now,  sir,  with  these  few  remarks,  I  will 

nations  gave  the  institutions  then  existing  that  say  one  word  as  to  what  the  bill  is.    This  bill 

kind  of  power,  for  domestic  administration,  provides  the  ten  disorganized  States  shall  be 

which  is  exercised  by  every  conquered  province  divided  into  ^yq  military  districts,  and  that  the 

nntil  the  conqueror  provides  for  a  better  gov-  commander  of  the  Army  shall  take  charge  of 

eminent  them  through  his  lieutebants  as  governors,  or 

^^  The  reason  why  no  governments  have  been  yon  may  call  them  commandants  if  you  choose, 

provided,  and  they  have  been  permitted  to  go  not  below  the  grade  of  brigadiers,  who  shidl 

on  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  is  because  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  peace,  quiet, 

there  has  been  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  and  the  protection  of  the  people,  loyal  and  dis- 

conncils  of  tbe  dominant  party.    The  execu-  loyal,  who  reside  within  those  precincts ;  and 

tive  department  has  attempted  to  enact  new  that  to  do  so  he  may  use,  as  the  law  of  nations 

laws,  to  establish  new  regulations,  to  authorize  would  authorize  him  to  do,  the  legal  tribunals 

the  conquered  territory  to  be  represented  in  wherever  he  may  deem  them  competent ;  but 

Congress,  without  the  action  of  the  sovereign  they  are  to  be  considered  of  no  validity  per  se, 

power  of  the  nation ;  and  that  sovereign  power  of  no  intrinsic  force,  no  force  in  conseanence  of 

has  repudiated  the  authority  which  has  at-  their  origin,  the  question  being  wholly  within 

tempted  to  place  States  withla  those  conquered  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  remain  until 

prorinoes,  and  has  waited,  and  waited  patiently  that  conqueror  shall  permanently  supply  their 

in  the  hope  that  some  arrangement  could  be  place  with  something  else.    I  will  say,  in  brie^ 

come  to,  by  which  there  would  be  harmony  in  that  is  the  whole  bill.    It  does  not  need  much 

oar  councils,  and  the  kind  of  sovernment  ne-  examination.    One  night^s  rest  after  its  read- 

cessory  tiiere  might  be  agreea  upon  without  ing  is  enough  to  digest  it.*' 

collision.    That  hope  has  failed,  and  the  longer  Mr.  Brandagee,  of  Connecticut,  said :  '^  Mr. 

Congress  has  waited,  the  more  pertinacious  Speaker,  I  shall  give  my  support  to  the  1^1 

seems  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Execu-  now  before  the  House,  reported  by  the  select 

tive  to  maintain  the  usurpation  which  estab-  Committee   on  Reconstruction,  with  all  my 

hdhed  those  governments.    And  now,  at  this  heart. 

late  period,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  Congress  **  Of  all  the  various  plans  which  have  been 

to  assert  its  right,  and  to  do  its  duty  in  estab-  discussed  in  this  Hall,  for  the  past  two  years,  to 

lishing  some  kind  of  government  for  this  people,  my  mind  it  seems  the  plainest,  the  most  appro- 

''  For  two  years  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  priate,  the  freest  from  constitutional  objection, 

anarchy ;  for  two  years  the  loyal  people  of  and  the  best  calculated  to  accomplish  those  two 

those  ten  States  have  endured  all  the  horrors  master-aims  of  reconstruction, 

of  the  worst  anarchy  of  any  country.    Perse-  *'  1.  The  gathering  up  of  the  fruits  of  our 

cation,  exile,  murder  have  been  the  order  of  the  victories. 

day,  within  all  these  Territories,  so  far  as  loyal  *'  2.  The  restoration  of  peace  and  union  upon 
men  were  concerned,  whether  white  or  black,  the  only  stable  basis  upon  which  peace  and 
and  more  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  union  can  be  restored — ^liberty  to  aD,  rights  for 
black  We  have  seen  the  b^t  men,  those  who  all,  and  protection  to  all. 
stood  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  driven  from  their  ^'  It  begins  the  work  of  reconstruction  at  the 
homes^andcompelled  to  live  on  the  cold  charity  right  end,  and  employs  the  right  tools  for  its 
of  a  cold  North.  We  have  seen  their  loyal  men  accomplishment.  It  begins  at  the  point  where 
flitting  about  everywhere,  through  your  cities.  Grant  left  off  the  work,  at  Appomattox  Court- 
around  your  doors,  melancholy,  depressed,  hag-  House,  and  it  holds  those  revolted  communities 
fx^  like  the  ghosts  of  the  unburied  dead  on  in  the  grasp  of  war  until  the  rebellion  shall 
this  side  of  the  river  Styx,  and  yet  we  have  have  laid  down  its  spirit,  as  two  years  ago  it 
home  it  with  exemplary  patience.  We  have  formally  laid  down  its  arms, 
been  eigoying  our  'ease  in  our  inns;'  and  ^' This  bill  is  founded  upon  the  indisputable 
while  we  were  praising  the  rebel  South,  and  law  of  nations,  as  affirmed  by  every  publicist 
asking  in  piteous  terms  for  mercy  for  that  from  Yattel  to  Halleck,  ancient  or  modem,  and 
we  have  been  deaf  to  the  groans,  the  denied  by  none  whose  word  is  an  authority—  , 
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That  the  rictorious  belligerent  may  and  shonld  IJDioD,  and  destroy  their  State  gOTenimeiit& 

hold  the  vanquished  bemgerent  in  the  gi«p  of  ^  It  is  an  admission  of  the  right  of  secesaon, 

until  he  shall  h^re  secured  all  the  issues  which  hare  -j^-l  „  -^o«^„^   v^  *k^  Qf^+iT  ^»  ^^.^„<^^^  ;„ 

been  involved  in  the  contest,  obtained  absolute  pro-  ^^^^J^  reserved  by  the  States  or  expressed  in 

tection  to  the  allies  who  have  aided  him,  and  such  the  Constitution.     It  is  on  admission  bat  few 

added  guarantees  as  shall  forever  secure  him  against  believe,  and  a  less  nnmber  willing  to  admit 

the  renewal  of  the  contest.  It  has  been  repeatedly  aflSrmed  upon  this  floor, 

*'Founded  upon  these  principles  vhich  have  ^  ^J  ^^  parties,  that  a  State  once  in  the 
passed  into  the  axioms  of  national  jurisprudence,  Union  always  in,  except  she  dissolves  her  rek- 
the  bill  is  justified  by  the  fact— to  which  I  chal-  ^^^^^^J  successful  war. 
lenge  contradiction— that  thus  far  not  one  single  "  Then,  sir,  I  maintain  that  these  States  are 
issue  of  the  late  colossal  contest  has  been  set-  States  within  the  Union ;  that  they  have  never 
tied,  not  a  solitary  u-repealable  guarantee  has  b®®'^  ©"t  of  the  Union ;  neither  have  they 
been  obtained,  and  no  protection,  other  than  a  overthrown  their  State  governments.  When 
mere  mockery  and  insalt,  secured  to  those  allies  the  war  ceased,  they  took  their  position  in  the 
to  whom,  in  the  depth  of  your  distress,  you  Union  which  they  occupied  before  they  re- 
cried  out  in  agony  for  assistance  and  succor."  belled,  with  all  their  rights  as  States,  leaving 

Mr.  Le  Blond,   of  Ohio,  followed,  saying:  the  citizens  subject  to  the  laws,  punishing  them 

"  The  bill  under  consideration  proposes  to  e»-  ^or  violations."                      ,    -  ^ 

tablieh  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  ^r.  Finck,   of  Ohio,  said:  "Certainly  no 

military  despotism.    That  is  not  only  the  ten-  member  on  this  floor  who  understands  the 

denoy,  but  the  probable  object  of  much  of  our  Constitution  of  the  United  State8,'and  who  is 

legislation.  *  friend  of  free  government,  will  pretend  to 

"  What  does  the  bill  provide  ?    The  preamble  "^ge  that  we  have  any  constitutional  power  to 

declares :  P^^  this  bill.    I  understand  the  distinguished 

«,,         .,         *    J  J  a*  A                    *     ^  4u  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.   Stevens) 

IFa^'ai^  the  pretended  State  ffovcmments  of  the  n            .             ^u  *  *i.       •             »a-u-.  :*      -.j^ 

late  so-called  Confederate  State*  of  Virginia,  North  aoes  not  argue  that  there  is  any  authority  under 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ala-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  sanctKSi 

bama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  wero  this  measure ;  where,  I  ask,  does  he  obtain  the 

set  up  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  with-  authority  to  pass  it  ?     On  what  principle  is  tiiis 


that  peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in  said  claims  the  power  to  pass  this  bill  xinder  the  law 

so-ciiled  SUtes,  until  loyal  and  republican  State  of  nations,  and  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  right 

governments  can  be  legally  estabhshed:  Therefore-  ^^  ^^^^   conqueroi^  to  take  possession  of  and 

^^  Sir,  that  rests,  I  suppose,  upon  the  theory  control  conquered  territory  and  its  inhabitants 

of  the  gentleman  frt>m  PeuDsylvania,  that  the  in  such  a  manner  as  may  suit  the  purposes  of 

power  of  this  Government  rests  in  the  people,  the  conqueror.    This  is  the  ground  upon  which 

and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  measure  is  defended.    Certainly  no  man 

the  people,  and  therefore  the  Congress  of  the  will  insult  the  inteUigence>  of  the  American 

United  States  is  all-powerful,  and  can  estabUsh  people,  by  defending  it  upon  any  other  princi- 

any  form  of  government  that  it  may  deem  pie.    It  is  at  war  with  the  Constitution ;  it  is 

proper,  though  the  Constitution  expressly  pro-  at  war  with  every  principle  of  free  government 

hibits  it.    It  is  upon  the  theory  of  the  gentle-  And  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  cannot  be 

man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Raymond),   who  successfully  defended  on  the  ground  npon  which 

edified  not  only  this  House  but  the  American  it  is  placed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

people  a  short  time  ago  by  the  exhibition  of  a  ^'  He  places  it  upon  the  ground  that  we,  as 

new  constitution,  a  new  fundamental  law  for  conquerors,  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  peo- 

this  Government,  a  law  fixed  in  the  imagina-  pie  of  these  ten  States  their  governments,  and 

tion  of  men  alone.    Tliis  is  the  law  which  he  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power  hold  and 

claims  is  higher  than  the  written  Constitution  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people.    I  deny  most 

of  the  United  States.    Well,  sir,  this  doctrine  emphatically  both  the  premises  and  conclodons 

of  a  *  higher  law'  is  no  new  doctrine  in  this  of  the  learned  gentleman, 

country.    This  doctrine  is  the  root  And  foun-  "  I  can  understand  very  well  how,  when  two 

dation  of  all  our  troubles,  and  is  indirectly  the  distinct  and  foreign  nations  are  engaged  in  war, 

cause  of  all  the  expenditure  of  treasure  and  the  result  of  that  war  may  be  a  conquest  of  the 

blood  to  which  we  have  been  subjected.  territory  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 

'*  The  preamble  of  this  bill  does  not  embrace  belligerents.    That  resiilt  has  been  achieved 

a  single  truth.    Let  us  look  fbr  a  moment  at  the  more  than  once  in  the'  history  of  the  nations 

status  of  these  States,  their  relation  to  the  Fed-  of  the  earth.    But,  sir,  that  condition  of  things 

eral  Government.    Sir,  their  State  organiza-  could  not  result  from  the  late  war  for  the  sup> 

tions  were  not  broken  up ;  their  relations  to  pression  of  the  rebellion.    What  was  that  war, 

the  United  States  were  only  suspended.    To  Mr.  Speaker  ?    It  was  not  a  war  between  dis- 

assert,  as  the  preamble  does,  that  they  have  no  tinct  and  separate  nations.    It  was  a  war  upon 

real  governments,  is  to  admit  that  the  decla-  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,   to  do 

ration  of  secesdon  did  carry  them  out  of  the  what?    Not  to  make  a  conquest  of  territory. 
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Not  a  war  for  snbjngatioD.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  efficienoj.  And  I  tmst  that,  before  I  shall  have 
war  on  tho  part  of  the  Federal  Govemment  to  concluded  the  few  remarks  wLicIi  I  propose  to 
enforce  its  laws  throoghoat  the  jartsdiction  of  make  to-night,  I  shall  he  able  to  persuade  some 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  war  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives  here  assembled  that  this 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  remove  all  armed  bill  may  possibly  be  somewhat  improved.  At 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  all  evenU,  I  should  consider  myself  false  to  my 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Government ;  own  sense  of  duty,  if  I  did  not  seek  to  amend 
to  preserve  the  union  of  these  States,  and  to  this  bill,  so  that  it  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
suppress  all  opposition  to  the  just  and  rightful  entire  and  continuous  record  of  the  great  body 
execution  of  me  laws  of  the  United  States.  of  freemen  represented  npon  this  floor,  who, 
"The  idea  of  defending  this  revolutionary  under  Gbd,  have  enacted  the  laws  through 
scheme  on  the  pretext  that  this  Govemment  is  which  and  by  which  wo  have  been  saved  as  a 
authorized  to  exercise  toward  the  territory  and  nation.  I  challenge  any  man  here  to-night  to 
people  of  these  ten  States  the  rights  under  the  point  to  any  statute  passed  by  the  Oongress  of 
laws  of  nations  of  a  conqueror,  and  thus  over-  the  United  States,  since  the  opening  of  this 
throw  the  Government,  is  one  only  to  be  con-  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  insurgent  States  to 
ceived  by  the  fertile  genius  of  the  gentleman  this  hour,  that  by  implication  or  otherwise,  by 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens).  What  is  the  direction  or  indirection,  intimated  the  dogma  of 
territory  of  these  States?  Who  are  the  people  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Reconstrnc- 
of  these  States  whom  you  now  propose  to  put  tion  on  the  part  of  this  House  with  which  he 
under  this*  military  despotism  ?  Four  of  those  opened  this  debato,  that  those  ten  insurrection- 
States  which  are  to  be  put  under  this  military  ary  States  were  a  foreign  and  conquered  conn- 
government  are  four  of  the  original  thirteen  try.  I  stand  here  to-night  to  assert  that  every 
States  which  formed  your  Constitution,  and  act  of  legislation  npon  your  statute-books,  from 
which  is  now  to  be  subverted  to  enslave  them,  the  day  this  rebellion  commenced  to  this  hour, 
The  people  of  those  States  who  are  to  be  sub-  asserts  the  very  contrary,  and  excludes  the  con- 
jected  to  this  worse  than  despotism  are  the  elusion  of  the  gentleman." 
sons  and  the  daughters  of  the.  men  who,  with  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  ^^  I  nnder- 
your  fathers  and  mine,  fought  together  in  the  stand  the  gentleman  to  take  the  position  that 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and  by  their  patriotic  these  are  States  in  this  Union,  not  conquered 
devotion,  and  their  wisdom,  aided  to  achieve  territories,  and  the  people  are  not  conquered 
oar  independence,  and  establish  this  free  system  subjects.  I  desire  to  know  by  what  authority 
of  government.  Sir,  I  know  these  people  have  the  gentleman,  entertaining  that  view,  would 
committed  a  great  wrong  in  trying  to  break  up  fasten  upon  these  people  a  military  govemment  ? 
this  Union.  I  have  always  opposed  their  at-  And  I  would  like  to  know  further,  what  laws 
tempt  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  I  have  are  to  be  administered  in  those  States,  if  this 
always  denotmced  secession.  But,  sir,  they  bill  passed  and  became  a  law — whether  it  is  tho 
failc<l  in  their  mad  attempt  to  overthrow  the  unlimited,  undefined  will  of  the  conqueror  that 
UdIou  of  these  States,  and  have  they  not  suf-  is  to  govern  and  control  that  people,  or  whether 
fered,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  no  people  have  ever  suf-  there  are  civil  laws  now  in  force  which  are  to 
fered  before  ?  I  believe  they  are  now  sincere  be  administered  by  the  military  authority  con- 
in  their  desire  to  continue  in  the  Union,  and  to  ferred  by  this  bill  ? " 

share  the  blessings  and  burdens  of  a  common  Mr.  Bingham  replied :   "  I  will  answer  the 

Govemment  with  us.    Sir,  if  we  wish  a  real  gentleman,  I  hope,  before  I  sit  down,  very  fully. 

Union,  we  mast  treat  them  as  friends,  and  not  But  I  desire  to  place  this  amendment  before 

as  enemies ;  we  must  have  confidence  in  them ;  the  House,  so  that  its  legislation  may  be  oon- 

and  as  we  and  our  children  for  generations  to  sistent  with  itself. 

come  are  to  live  with  them  and  their  descend-  **  There  is  another  reason  why  this  amend- 
anta,  I  submit,  sir,  that  it  is  best  for  all  of  us,  ment  to  this  fourth  section  should  be  adopted ; 
and  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  great  and,  in  presenting  it,  I  trust  the  scope  of  my 
country,  that  we  should  live  together  as  friends."  remarks  will  be  an  answer  to  what  the  gentle- 
Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said :  *^  As  I  said,  in  man  has  said.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly  tme, 
the  few  words  which  I  uttered  before  the  re-  that  these  States  remained  disorganized  States 
otts  this  afternoon,  this  bill  is  the  exercise  of  in  the  Union.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  tme  that 
the  highest  possible  power  of  legislation  which,  those  who  were  the  conquerors  upon  the  field 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  battie  reduced  those  in  rebellion  to  sub- 
can  be  exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the  jection.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
people.  This  being  so,  I  believe  tho  House  Government  of- the  United  States,  by  its  own 
should  make  haste  slowly.  I  think,  at  all  election,  extended  to  those  insurgents  the  rights 
events,  it  should  allow  amendments  to  be  of-  of  belligerents ;  audit  is  also  true  that,  by  their 
fered ;  and  when  they  are  offered,  it  ^ould  al-  rebellion,  those  insurgents  failed  to  place  them- 
lov  at  least  an  opportunity  for  their  consider-  selves  in  a  position  to  put  those  States  out  of 
atioQ.  the  Union,  or  in  the  condition  of  foreign  terri- 
^*Now,  my  purpose  is  to  make  this  bill,  if  it  tory,  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
is  to  become  a  law,  subject  to  as  little  objection  States.  They  fully  succeeded  by  their  rebel- 
as  possible,  without  in  any  way  impairing  its  lion  in  overturning  their  previously  existing 
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State  goyernments ;  and  that  being  the  case,  state  of  f&cts  assumed  by  my  friends  on  the 

the  gentleman  will  find  an  answer  to  his  qnes-  other  side  of  the  House :  that  we  are  in  a  state 

tion  in  this :  that  it  follows  from  the  premises,  of  profound  peace,  that  there  is  peace  in  every 

that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government  sense  of  the  word  all  over  the  Bepublic  in  the 

of  the  United  States  is  exclusive  within  those  civil  administration  of  the  law ;  that  the  courts 

States,  and  so  will  continue  until  the  people  are  open  everywhere,  and  redress  for  violence 

thereof  reorganize  constitutional  State  govern-  and  wrong  can  be  obtained.    I  say  if  that  is 

.ments,  and  the  same  shall  be  recognized  by  the  state  of  the  Republic,  we  must  not  pass  this 

Congress."  bilL 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  said :  '*  For  myself  ''  Tour  Constitution,  wiUi  that  strange  wis- 
I  am  ready  to  set  aside,  by  law,  all  these  illegal  dom  that  amounts  to  inspiration,  whick,  as  we 
governments.  They  have  rejected  all  fair  terms  go  along  in  these  troublous  times,  only  exdtes 
of  reconstruction ;  they  have  rejected  the  con-  more  and  more  the  admiration  of  every  right- 
stitutionalamendmentswehave  tendered  them;  thinking  man,  has  foreseen  and  provided  for 
they  are  engines  of  oppression  against  all  loyal  the  exact  stete  of  the  country  which  is  now, 
men;  they  are  not  republican  in  form  or  in  alas  I  upon  us.  In  that  provision  of  yonr  Con- 
practice.  Let  them  not  only  be  ignored  as  stitution  to  which  I  now  allude,  and  which  is 
le^  governments,  but  set  aside  because  they  the  one  touching  the  suspension  of  the  hdbea$ 
are  lUegaL  And,  inasmuch  as  the  force  of  eorptu^  the  framers  of  the  instrument  provided 
circumstances  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  '  en-  for  and  have  indicated  what  the  duties  of  the 
abling  acts'  that  would  be.  faithfully  carried  hour  are.  Whenever  in  time  of  rebellion  or 
into  effect,  we  may  properly  confer  upon  the  of  invasion  the  public  safety  requires  that  the 
national  courts  already  existing  in  the  rebel  privileges  of  that  writ  shall  be  suspended,  it 
Stetes  the  power  to  exercise  all  necessary  juris-  becomes  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the 
diction  in  all  cases  where  judicial  authority  may  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  either  Com- 
be requisite.  This  jurisdiction  can  be  conferred  gress  or  the  Executive — and  for  the  purposes 
on  existing  national  courts  just  as  fuUy  as  it  is  of  this  inquiry  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
conferred  on  courts  created  in  the  Territories,  the  power  be  lodged  in  the  President  or  in 
This  will  give  to  all  the  pjople  the  protection  Congress — ^to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeat  eorptu. 
of  a  judiciary  under  national  authority.  This  That  is  this  bill  in  all  its  scope  and  effect,  and 
bill  provides  that  each  district  shall  have  as-  nothing  beyond  that.  The  bill  assumes  that 
signed  to  it  an  officer  of  the  regular  Army,  the  Republic  is  in  a  condition  of  rebeUion  when 
who  might  be  called,  but  is  not,  a  military  or  the  public  safety  requires  that  the  privileges  of 
provisional  governor.  He  will  be  the  execu-  the  writ  of  JuAeas  corpus  shfdl  be  suspended, 
live  authority,  just  as  Andrew  Johnson  was  because  the  courts  aore  unable  to  administer  the 
military  governor  of  Tennessee,  when  its  mill-  law.  Now,  if  we  are  mistaken  in  that  fact, 
tary  necessities  required  such  an  officer  there.  tlien  this  bill  must  be  wrong,  as,  indeed,  most 

"  With  this  military  and  judicial  authority  in  every  other  conceivable  method  of  reconstruc- 

operation,  the  people  can  by  volontary  action,  tion." 

as  in  the  case  of  Tennessee,  form  a  State  gov-r  Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said  :  '^The 
emment  in  each  State  and  submit  it  to  Con-  character  of  the  bill  may  be  stated  in  a  very 
gress  for  its  ratification  and  approval.  And  few  words.  It  is  a  simple  abnegation  of  all 
such  governments,  when  properly  organized  attempts  for  the  time  to  protect  the  people  in 
and  in  loyal  hands,  and,  like  Tennessee,  ac-  the  Southern  States  by  the  ordinary  exerdse  of 
cepting  the  proper  terms  of  reconstruction,  can  civil  authority.  It  hands  over  all  authority  in 
by  the  action  of  Congress  be  ratified,  and  the  those  States  to  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
States  restored  to  their  proper  practical  reU-  United  States,  and  clothes  them,  as  officers  of 
tions  in  the  Union.  The  amendments  I  have  the  Army,  with  complete,  absolute,  unrestricted 
to  suggest  will  complete  this  bill,  and  give  that  power,  to  administer  the  ai&irs  of  those  States 
civil  jurisdiction  which  this  biU  does  not.  All  according  to  their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure, 
this  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  in  that  Gentlemen  may  say  that  those  officers  are  there 
clause  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  rights  of 
guarantee  to  every  Stete  a  republican  form  of  the  people  secured  to  them  by  law.  What 
government.  Congress  is  tiie  sole  judge  of  laws,  what  rights,  what  stetutes,  define  the 
the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.  rights  which  these  officers  of  the  army  are  to 
The  ten  unreconstructed  rebel  Stetes  have  no  protect  the  people  in  enjoying  ?  Not  the  laws 
lawful  State  governments,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  of  those  Stetes,  for  those  Stetes  are  discarded. 
Congress  now  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  and  their  authority  to  make  law  at  all  is  ex- 
create  new  Stete  governments."  pressly  repudiated.    Not  the  laws  of  the  United 

Mr.  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio,  said :  '^  If  I  agreed  Stetes,  for  there  is  no  law  of  the  United  Stetes 
with  the  other  side  of  this  House  in  regard  to  to  punish  larceny,  felony,  murder,  or  crime  of 
the  stete  of  fact  and  the  resulting  stete  of  law  any  sort  There  is  no  law  of  the  United  Stetes 
that  is  now  upon  our  country,  I  would  most  to  enforce  contracte  or  to  regulate  the  rela- 
heartily  and  thoroughly  agree  with  them  that  tions  of  individuals  as  members  of  the  corn- 
it  would  not  only  be  incompetent  but  mon-  munity,  as  citizens  of  the  Stetes  in  which  they 
strous  for  us. to  pass  this  bill  into  law  on  the  live,  and  those  Stetes  are  not  allowed  to  make 
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snch  kws.    There  are  no  laws  to  be  enforced,  able  member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens), 

there  are  no  rights  defined  by  law  to  be  pro-  which  proposes  that  the  people  of  each  of  those 

tected  bj  the  officers  of  the  army  whom  we  States   shall  organize   new  governments   for 

send  into  those  districts.     They  themselves  themselves.    When  Congress  has  decided  upon 

make  the  laws,  as  well  as  enforce  them.    They  such  a  course  as  that,  then  I  say  send  the 

and  they  alone  define  the  rights  they  are  to  army  there  if  necessary  to  support  that  gov- 

protect  emment.    I  wonld  greatly  prefer  to  this  bill 

''  The  third  section  of  the  bill  is  explicit  and  the  organization  of  territoriid  governments  for 

precise  on  that  point    It  says :  those  Southern  States,  because  then  we  would 

It  than  be  the  duty  of  each  officer  assigDed  as  ^J.^^,  ^®"*  *?  organized  civil  authority  from 
aforeMid  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  per-  Which  laws  and  regulations  might  emanate. 
6on  and  property,  to  suppress  insurrection,  disorder,  ^^  I  do  not  enter  upon  auy  of  the  disputed 
and  violence,  and  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  questions  which  the  institution  of  such  govern- 
all  diatnrbers  of  the  public  peace  and  criminals-  ^^^^^  j^jg^t  raise.  Upon  some  points  I  should 
according  to  their  own  judgment  of  rights  and  have  doubts  as  to  our  power,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
of laws.  That  is  not  in  the  bill,  but  that  is  the  priety  of  the  specific  measures  proposed.  But 
necessary  inference,  because  no  other  provision  I  say  that  either  of  those  measures  is  far  pref- 
is  made.  There  is  nothing  to  specify  what  is  erable  to  the  one  which  we  are  now  called 
the  peace  they  are  to  maintidn ;  what  are  the  upon  to  adopt  I  would  even  prefer  that  this 
crimes  they  are  to  punish ;  what  are  the  con-  Congress,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  should  ap- 
tracts  they  are  to  enforce.  We  send  a  brigadier-  point  dvil  commissioners  for  each  State.  Name 
general  into  each  one  of  the  five  milituy  de-  them  in  the  bill  if  you  are  not  willing  to  trust 
partments  created  by  this  bill,  to  be  absolute  the  naming  of  them  to  tbe  chief  Executive, 
eovereign  over  all  its  people,  to  issue  his  decrees  Let  those  commissioners  organize  tribunals  of 
as  their  law,  and  to  ^orce  bis  will  as  in  all  some  sort,  and  then  let  the  army  support  their 
cases  theu:  rule  of  action.  decrees.    What  I  insist  upon  as  fundamental, 

"  Gentlemen  will  all  admit  that  is  an  extreme  unless  we  are  to  abandon  all  pretence  of  self- 
measure,  the  most  extreme  measure  which  can  government  and  republican  institutions,  is  that 
possibly  be  enacted  by  this  Congress  or  by  any  we  shall  not  clothe  subaltern  officers  of  the 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  No  legislative  army  with  the  unrestricted  power  of  life  and 
body  can  do  more.  Can  there  be  any  higher  deatii — with  absolute  authority  over  the  liber- 
exercise  of  authority  than  to  clothe  a  solitary  ties  and  the  property  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
individual  with  absolute  power,  authority,  and  "It  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  institutions, 
control  over  millions  of  men ;  to  give  him  It  is  not  a  precedent  that  we  should  be  willing 
power  at  once  to  prescribe  the  law  and  to  en-  to  establish.  It  is  not  such  a  precedent  as  wiU 
force  it?  secure  respect  for  this  nation  and  for  this  Gk>v- 

^Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a  necessity  emment  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

which  calls  for  this?    Is  the  emergency  so  Will  it  aid  the  cause  of  democratic  govem- 

absolute  that  we^jnust  enact  such  a  law  as  ment  to  exhibit  this  great  Republic— this  model, 

this?    The  able  and  learned  gentleman  from  as  we  have  sought  to  make  it,  of  what  every 

Ohio  (Mr.  SheUabarger),  who  spoke  a  few  mo-  republic  should  be — abandoning  all  the  funo- 

ments  ago  on  this  point,  insisted  that  it  was  tions  of  civil  government,  abrogating  every 

made  the  duty  of  Congress  by  the  Constitution  thing  like  civil  authority  over  one-third  of  our 

to  suspend  the  writ  of  hdbea$  corpus  under  cer-  domain  and  one-third  of  our  people,  and  for 

tain  contingencies,  and  that  such  action  was  all  very  imbecUity  and  inability  to  agree  upon  any 

tlus  law  contemplated    I  do  not  think  that  is  measure  handing  ovqr  the  control  of  this  sec- 

all  this  bill  contemplates.    As  I  have  already  tion  and  these  people  to  the  absolute  and  sov- 

attempted  to  show,  the  law  extends  far  beyond  ereign  will  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 

that  when  it  clothes  an  individual  army  officer  army?    WUl  that  aid  the  cause  of  free  republi- 

with  power  to  make  laws  for  the  people  over  can  government  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 

whom  he  m  placed  in  command.    Is  it  the  duty  earth  ?    It  is  the  last  resort  of  a  decayed  and 

m  an  nnquaiified  sense,  is  it  the  absolute  duty  of  dying  republic.    If  we  have  no  better  resource 

Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  than  this,  we  may  as  well  do  at  once  what  this 

even  in  such  an  emergency  ?  would  seem  to  bo  a  preliminary  step  for  doing : 

^^Xow,  I  say  that  the  proper  course  for  this  invite  the  regular  army  to  take  control  of  the 
Congress  to  take  is,  to  establish  in  the  Southern  whole  country,  install  itself  here  in  the  capital 
States  some  government  which  will  meet  its  as  the  central,  sovereign  power,  and  make  such 
ideas  of  justice  and  of  right,  and  then  send  just  laws  and  issue  snch  decrees  as  it  may  see  fit.'' 
as  many  troops  as  may  be  necessary  to  main-  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ^'  Sir,  the 
tain  the  authority  of  that  government  and  to  bill  does  what  the  law  of  nations  and  his  oath 
enforce  the  laws  it  may  enact.  What  form  of  of  office  justified  Abraham  Lincoln  in  doing, 
goremment  that  shall  be  I  will  not  now  and  required  his  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  to 
attempt  to  decide.  I  can  imagine  a  great  many  do ;  that  is,  to  administer  under  the  military 
forms  tiiat  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  re-  power  such  laws  as  should  ^ve  security  to  prop- 
source  now  proposed.  I  would  prefer  greatly  erty,  person,  and  life  in  districts  the  civil  gov- 
the  bill  introduced  the  other  day  by  the  honor-  ernment  of  which  had  been  overthrown,  and 
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to  continne  snch  admin istration  until  cbe  law-  voters  of  said  State  as  thus  defined,  for  niifiotioB 

making  power   could   establish   civil    govern-  J'*  rejection  j   and  when  the  consti^tlon,  if  ntified 

Tnents  and  cod«.  of  kw  for  the  ,.«,ple     It  ^U^U'^U^dt  ^n^i?e^' ^^'r^nro-JS 

proposes  to  enable  Grant  to  do  throughout  that  approval,  said  State  shall,  if  its  constitution  be 

confederacy,   whose  army   he   crushed,    what  approved  by  Congress,  be  declared  entitled  to  repRw 

Scott  did  in  conquered  Mexico  and  what  Butler  sentation  In  Conjrress,  and  Senators  and  Reprwentt- 

and  Banks  did  in  that  part  of  Louisiana  in  *»Y»  «*»»"  ^«  ""^^'^^^  ****??».**"  '^^**lt^  **^J°«I? 

<»rK:»i^  ix«.  ♦v^  «:^  ^fi  *i,.^  5.«-,w  ^«- «„*«!.  <>*th  prescribed  by  law,  and  then  and  thereafter  the 

Which,  by  the  aid  of  the  navy,  our  anny  estab-  preceSiing  sections  of  tiu  bill  shaU  be  inopentiTe  ia 

lished  itself.    They  protected  life  and  property  said  State. 

and    maintained    peace    while    awaiting   the  This  motion  was  disagreed  to— yeas  69,  nars 

action  of  that  branch  of  the  Government  which  94 

had  the  right  to  make  terms  with  the  con-  a  motion  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  R^ 

^Tr^  ^/  *^  ^'■?"l®i*^'lf?,''  ^^^^'  govemme-ht.  construction  was  lost-veas  88,  navs  121.    Tk 

That  IS  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do.    It  original  bUl,  with  someVerbal  amendmente,wM 

abrogates  the  results  of  Executive  usurpation  then  passed  by  the  following  vot« : 

by  ignonng  the  existence  of  the  illegal  and  ^        „          .,,.        *  ^           .      „  ^ ,   » 

anomalous    governments    established    by    the  YfA»--MeM".Alh9on,  Anderson  Arnell,  Deloi  K 

r»,.^ ,1^- :..    -ut^fi  ^fi     ^            •           1  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Barker,  Baxter,  Betmao, 

CommaQder-  n-chief  of  our  armies  and  navy.  Senjablin,    Bidwell,    BfnKham,    felaine,   BonhrS 

m  the  establishment  of  these  "so-calleil"  or  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Bnndv,  Reader W. 

'*  pretended  "    States    ho    usurped    a   greater  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dtiimi, 

power  than  any  that  is  proTtOsed  to  be  ordained  Dawes,  Delano,  Demiog,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Drios 

^y  this  bill      Who  maSe  tl^e* so-called'  gov-  Jrar%S^"^Jiri¥^^^^^^^^ 

ernment  of  North  Carolina?   Andrew  Johnson,  fiayes,  Henderson,   Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper. 

By  what  power  ?     By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hnbbard,  Jam«  8. 

was   Commander-in-chief  of  the   armies   and  Hubbell,    Hulburd,    IncrersoU,    Eelley,    Ketchan, 

navy  of  the  nation.     And  by   virtue   of  that  ^ooniz   Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Waiiam  Uw 

«A.v.o.  ^r««.^-  ^»4!u.^^,i  iv«  n.^\.^^.,^-.'.„^  i^a^  rence,  Loniryear,    Lynch,   Marston,    Hamn,  Jut. 

same  power,  enforced  by  the  persuasive  influ-  n^^;  Mcc/Srg,    McLe,  'McRuer,  Mercnr,  Miller, 

ence  of  the  pardoning  power,  he  arrogates  to  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers,  Newdi, 

himself  and   exercises  the  right  to  supervise,  O'Neill,    Orth,    Paine,    Patterson,    Perham,  Pike, 

control,  and  govern  those  governments.  He  told  Plants,   Price,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  H.  Rice, 

their  conventions  what  they  must  and  what  they  5j>">°«'^ lawyer,  Schenck    Scofield    Shellajtjrpr. 

^.   .  . 4.  ^^ A  *.u        i          11  J  J              •  Sloan,  Spalding,   Starr,    Stevens,  Stokes,  Thajer, 

might  not  do,  and  those  *  «)-called '  sovereign  Trowbridge,  Dpion,  Tan  Aemam;  Bnrt  Van  H^o. 
bodies  obeyed  his  commands.  Through  the  otii-  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward,  Warner,  Wfl- 
cers  of  the  army  he  suspends  or  enforces  the  en-  liam  D.  Washburn,  Welker,  Wentworth,  Whaky, 
actments  of  their  so-called  Legislatures  as  pleases  S?"??™''  ^V^  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  WiUcD. 
his  wLira,  so  that  their  Uw8  depend  npon  his  ^'^t^l^tZ°:f:^^^i^,  Bank^  B«je.. 
temper  or  the  state  of  his  digestion.  There  are  Boyer,  Campbell,  Chanler,  Cooper,  Davis,  Dawson, 
no  States  there,  and  to  speak  of  these  organiza-  Defrees,  Denison,  Dodge,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Glo«* 
tions  as  such  is  an  abuse  of  language.  There  brenner,  Goodyear,  Aaron  Harding.  Harris,  Haw- 
are  pretended  States,  '  so-called  '  States—  ^^\  Hise^  Hogan^  Edw«  N.  HubbeU  Humphm. 
States  whose  nommal  legislatures  and  Execu-  »Le^fttcb,  Loai,  ^".L^^t  feibU^t^^^^ 
tives  are  not  at  hberty  to  deny  that  they  are  gon,  Noell.  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Willism  E 
subservient  to  the  will  and  orders  of  the  acting  Randall,  Raymond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rons^e&a, 
President  of  the  United  States.  Tliey  are  not  Shanklin,  Sitgreaves,  Stilwell,  Stpouse,  Taber,  >'»• 
such  republican  governments  as  Congress  can  *!'?*''')  ^u'^*^^°'''rru  "^^  Taylor,  Fwncis  Thoou, 
recognize.  They  are  known  to  Ooniress  and  ^\".^-  ^*^*^""'  Thornton,  and  Andrew  H3c^ 
to  the  people  to  be  the  offspring  of  executive  Not  votwg— Messrs.  Alley,  Ames,  Baldwin,  Blow, 
usurpation,  and  instruments  of  power  in  the  Branda^ee,  Conklioe,  Culver,  Qriswold,  Hale,  Hart, 
hands  of  a  usurper,  and  must  be  declared  void  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Demas  Habl*ard, 
on /I  efif  aa\Ao,  "  Jenckcs,  Joues,  Julian,  Kasson,  McCullough,  Mcid- 
anaseiasiae.                            ^  x,    *  xi     v-n  v  doe,  Phelps,  Pomeroy,  Trimble,' Elihu  B.  WaBhbnrne, 

Mr.  Blame,  of  Maine,  moved  that  the  bill  be  Heiry  D.  ifiTashburn,  Winfield,  and  Wright^26. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 

instructions  to  report  back  the  following :  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th.    Mr.  Johnson,  of  Marvland,  offered 

S«C;--:  ^«^  ^  UfuHher  enadsd.  That  when  the  ^^^  following  amendment  as  an  additional  sec 

constitutional  amendment  proposed  as  article  four-  i.*  ,^ . 

teen  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  shall  have  become  ^*®" ' 

a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  the  constitn- 
wnen  any  one  of  the  late  so-called  Confederate  States  tional  amendment  proposed  as  article  fourteen  bjtbe 
shall  have  given  its  assent  to  the  same  and  con-  Thirty-ninth  Congress  shall  have  become  a  part  of 
formed  its  constitution  and  laws  thereto  in  all  re-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  wnen  anr 
spects ;  and  when  it  shall  have  provided  by  its  consti-  one  of  the  late  so-called  Confederate  States  shall  hftvc 
tution  that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  given  its  assent  to  the  same,  and  conformed  its  cod- 
all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  stitution  and  laws  thereto  in  all  respects,  and  when 
years  old  and  upward,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  it  shall  have  provided  by  its  constitution  that  the 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  except  such  as  electiye  fhinchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  male  citixcos 
may  be  disfranchised  for  participating  m  the  late  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  old  and  up- 
rebellion  or  for  felony  at  common  law  *^  and  when  ward,  without  reffard  to  race,  color,  or  previoQs  con- 
said  constitution  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  dition  of  servitude,  except  such  as  may  be  disfrsn-. 
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chised  for  participating  in  tbe  laterebellioD,  or  for  fel-  and  when  it  shall  have  aiaended  its  coDstitution 

ODT  at  common  Ijw,  and  when  said  constitution  shall  ^o  conform  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

have  been  »abnuttea  to  the  TOters  of  said  State,  as  tt«:*/*;i  a^^i-^t,  u«  i>^^»^^^4'^^i«^  «,!»/%  /»««  fnir^ 

thus  defined,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  and  wten  ¥ ^^^^^  ^^^^\  ^^  Representatives  who  can  take 

the  constitution,  if  ratified  hy  the  vote  of  tbe  people  the  prescribed  oath  shall  be  admitted  to  their 

of  said  State,  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Confess  seats  in  Congress,  and  that  then  this  bill  sliall 

for  examination  and  approval,  said  State  shall,  if  its  cease  to  be  effective  in  such  State.     I  simply 

rt£d  rX^-'iSSl^n  letr™  P[<>P^«  %^^i  this  provision  that  the  State  shall 

and  RepresentaUves  shall  be  admitted  therefrom  on  ^^0  provide  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 

their  takir.z  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  and  then  and  Within  its  limits  shall  have  th^  right  to  pursue 

thereafter  the  preceding  sections  of  this  bill  shall  be  all  the  avocations  and  business  of  life,  that  they 

inoperatiTo  in  said  State.  shall  have  the  equal  benefits  of  the  public  schools, 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  "I  regret  ex-  ^d  that  they  shall  have  the  equal  protection  of 

ceedingly  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  laws.    I  believe  this  provision  ought  to  be 

changed  his  mind  with  regard  to  his  amendment,  a<lopted.    We  have  as  much  right  to  adk  this  as 

and  has  not  offered  it  as  he  proposed  to  do  yes-  ^^  "^^®  ^  ^^  the  other  conditions  contained 

terday.  The  military  bill  without  that,  it  seems  ^^  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

to  me,  is  an  acknowledgment  that,  after  two  ^^  have  a  right  to  ask  for  every  thing  that  is 

years  of  discussion  and  earnest  thought,  wo  are  requisite  to  put  every  human  being  in  those 

unable  to  reconstruct  and  are  compelled  to  turn  States  upon  a  footing  of  equality  under  the  pro- 

the  matter  over  to  the  military.  It  seems  to  me  tection  of  equal  laws. 

that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  and  "I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  wisest 
Remand  something  more  than  a  military  gov-  thing  would  be  to  pass  this  bill  just  m  it  came 
emment  for  the  South.  It  seems  to  me  the  ^^"^  the  House,  and  then  to  pass  the  Louisiana 
emphatic  vote  they  gave  last  fall  indicates  ^^^y  ^^^  then  to  pass  a  resolution  reciting  the 
that  they  desire  the  programme  which  Con-  fact  that  the  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
gress  agreed  upon  should  be  carried  out.  It  adopted  by  a  suflScient  number  of  States,  and 
seems  to  me  that  they  desire  and  demand  that  providing  that  those  States  in  rebellion,  which 
there  shall  be  some  voting;  that  somebody  in  ^'H  assent  to  the  constitutional  amendment, 
the  South  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  I  am  change  their  constitutions  and  laws  in  conform- 
still  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  as  soon  as  it  ity  with  its  requirenaents,  j^ve  manhood  suf- 
can  be  obtained,  and  universal  amnesty  when-  fragfe,  and  put  all  its  citizens,  without  distinction 
ever  it  is  practicable  and  advantageous.  I  am  of  color  or  race,  under  the  equal  protection  of 
aware  that  the  Southern  States  do  not  stand  in  the  laws,  so  that  they  may  engage  in  all  the  avo- 
the  same  position  that  they  did  .twelve  months  cations  of  life,  have  the  benefits  of  the  public 
agi).  I  regret  that  we  cannot  do  for  them  what  schools,  and  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  all 
we  would  have  done  for  them  then.  But  Con-  others,  protected  by  just,  humane,  and  equal 
p"es3  did  pass  a  certain  constitutional  amend-  laws,  shall  be  thereupon  entitled  to  representa- 
ment,  and  several  Senators  have  stated  upon  tion  in  Congress,  by  those  who  can  take  the 
this  floor  during  this  session  that,  if  that  amend-  prescribed  oath.  In  such  a  resolution  as  that  fol- 
ment  had  been  adopted,  they  would  have  re-  lowing  this  legislation  we  can  declare,  if  we  wish 
garded  it  as  a  finality.  I  myself  wanted  some-  to  do  so,  that  this  act  shall  cease  to  operate 
tiling  more ;  I  wanted  impartiid  suflfrage  in  the  in  any  State  which  adopts  that  course.  Besides, 
South.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  reconstruct  if  we  pass  this  act  now,  we  can  amend  it  at  any 
in  the  South  untQ  the  people  of  the  South  are  time  hereafter,  but  it  seems  to  me  dangerous  to 
inveatcd  with  power  there."  send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Renresentatives 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  move  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  and  dangerous  to 

to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  send  the  Louisiana  bill  back.  I  think  we  ought 

words  '  common  law,'  in  the  twelfth  line,  these  to  pass  those  bills  and  pass  them  immediately. 

words :  They  will  be,  like  the  constitutional  amendment, 

1-4  K  'J  J  I.  *•*.  x«         J  1       XV  *  great  steps,  great  means  to  the  the  final  adjust- 

And  have  provided  by  constitution  and  laws  that  ®    _.    _i^  z, .  ^^^vj-  .«i.«i«  ««^«^« 

all  eitiseos  ot  the  Uniti  SUtes  shall  equally  possess  ment  and  settlement  of  this  whole  question. 
the  right  to  pursue  all  lawful  avocations  aod  business,  Sir,  universal  manhood  suffrage  has  ceased 

to  receire  the  equal  benefits  of  the  public  schools,  to  be  a  contested  issue  in  America.     Although 

iod  to  hare  the  equal  protection  of  all  the  rights  of  it  is  not  yet  incorporated  into  constitutions  and 

cituens  of  the  United  States  m  said  SUtes.  ^^^^  j^  5g  .„3t  ^  ^^^j,  ^n  achieved  fact  in  the 

*4  am  disposed,  sir,  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  ten  rebel  States  as  it  is  in  the  District  of  Colum- 

came  from  the  House  of  Representative^  with-  bia,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  the  Territories. 

oQt  amendment ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  amended  at  The  battle  of  manhood  suffrage  is  fought  and 

all,  I  desire  that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  won ;  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  provide  for 

^all  be  adopted.    The  original  amendment  of-  the  formal  incorporation  of  that  principle  into 

fered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  provides  constitutions  and  laws." 


principle  of  manhood  suffrage,  such  as  we  have    the  rebel  States,  as  communities,  have  been  con- 
established  in  this  District,  without  qualification,    qnered  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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proseoatioD  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  the  power  of  State  legislation.  The  amesd- 
enppression  of  the  rebellion  waged  by  those  ment  of  the  honorable  member  from  Maryland 
States.  I  hold  that,  subject  totbeOonstitntion  clearly  recognizes  the  present  existence  of  this 
of  the  United  States  and  to  th^  duty  of  ultimate  power  of  State  legislation  in  them.''* 
ly  restoring  the  rebel  States  to  their  former  Mr.  MorriU,  of  Maine,  said :  *'  I  undertake  to 
standing  under  the  Constitution,  the  Govern-  state  as  a  proposition,  that  this  bill  modifies 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  power  the  action  of  the  military  authority  which  has 
in  reference  to  those  conquered  communities  as  been  exercised  since  the  war  began ;  and  it  pro- 
it  would  have  had  they  been  foreign  territory,  poses  to  ftimish  a  rule,  a  military  role,  as  an 
'^  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  sir.  I  do  not  article  of  war,  if  you  please,  to  the  commander 
say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in  that  region  of  country  where  now  they  are 
precisely  the  same  authority  over  the  rebel  States  without  any  except  such  as  arise  from  the  gen- 
which  it  would  have  in  reference  to  conquered  eral  articles  of  war.  Now,  let  me  say  to  the 
foreign  territory;  but  we  hold  them  by  the  sword  honorable  Senator,  that  when  he  talks  about 
and  by  the  right  of  conquest;  yet  we  hold  them  in  the  apprehension  of  being  accustomed  to  mili- 
a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  the  trust  imposed  upon  tary  authority,  and  that  here  is  an  imposition 
the  Government  is  ultimately  and  in  our  own  of  military  governments,  he  is  mistaken.  It  is 
good  time,  as  Congress  shall  judge  most  fit  and  ex-  no  such  thing.  It  is  simply  in  the  nature  of  an 
pedient  in  reference  to  the  public  interest,  to  re-  article  of  war,  or  a  rule  for  the  government  of 
store  them  to  the  enioyment  of  all  their  former  the  army  in  a  conquered  count^,  and  that  is 
rights  as  members  or  the  Union.  But  at  pres-  all  it  is.  Sir,  by  the  triumph  of  our  arms  we 
ent  we  hold  them  as  conquered  country.  The  have  overthrown  rebellion  and  civil  war.  These 
governments  which  have  been  established  there  civil  and  political  communities,  recently  in  in« 
under  the  imperial  edicts  of  the  Exeoutive  have  surrection  and  war,  are  subdued  and  at  our  feet 
all  depended  for  their  vitality  and  force  upon  I  assume  that  there  are  no  civil  tribunals  there, 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  no  State  governments  which  we  are  bound  to 
cannot  be  denied  to-day  that  all  these  bogus  respect,  or  which  it  is  safe  for  us  to  respect  and 
governments  in  the  rebel  States-~I  call  them  trust.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  We  are  to 
bogus  only  in  the  sense  of  their  being  unconsti-  restore  those  communities,  of  course ;  when  i 
tutional — rest  upon  the  military  edicts  of  the  As  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  it.  In  the 
Preddent  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  define 
have  any  foundation  and  operation.  I  hold  by  law  what  the  military  authorities  in  that  re- 
further,  that  in  assuming  to  establish  govern-  gicm  of  country  shall  be  bound  to  do,  and  that 
ments,  in  assuming  to  appoint  provisional  gov-  is,  by  this  proposition,  to  keep  order,  preserve 
ernors,  and  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  order  in  these'insurrectionary  States^  protect 
these  State  governments,  a  most  unparalleled  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  people, 
usurpation  has  been  committed  upon  the  author-  and  that  is  all.'' 

ity  of  Congress,  delegated  plainly  by  the  Consti-  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  sdd :  *^  It  tnat- 

tution  to  Congress,  to  whom  and  to  whom  only  ters  but  little  to  me,  audit  will  matter  but  little 

belong  the  right  and  the  powei*  of  reconstruct-  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  to  the  people 

ing,  so  to  sp^kk,  and  readmitting  these  States  to  of  this  country,  if  State  govemmenta  are  snb- 

tlie  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  such.  We  hold  verted  there,  if  constitutional  liberty  is  struck 

these  countries  as  military  conquests.  We  have  down,  whether  there  be  impartial  sufi&nge  or 

won  them  by  our  arms.    We  subdued  the  rebel  manhood  sufiErage.    The  passage  of  this  bill,  if 

military  forces,  have  disarmed  them,  and  at  it  shall  become  an  act  either  by  the  signature 

least  half  a  million  men  now  residing  in  these  of  the  President,  or  by  the  vote  of  Congress 

rebel  States  are  our  prisoners  of  war  to-day,  over  a  veto,  is  in  my  judgment,  as  we  heard 

having  been  captured  and  paroled,  sent  home  this  afternoon,  the  death-knell,  not  only  of  the 

upon  theiT  parole  cPhonnsur,   The  bill  before  us  Republic,  but  of  civil  and  constitution aJ  liberty 

proposes  to  regulate  this  military  occupation  by  in  this  country.    I  cannot  touch  it  in  any  shape, 

the  appointment  of  several  mejor  generals,  each  fonn,  or  fashion,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with 

one  to  his  proper  department,  who  is  authorized  trying  to  amend  it ;  but  if  it  be  the  determina- 

and  required  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  rights  tion  of  those  who  exercise  political  power  ih 

of  person  and  of  property,  to  suppress  insnrrec-  this  country  to  put  a  final  end  forever  _  to  con- 

tion,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  punish  or  capse  stitutional  liberty,  and  all  hope  of  constitutional 

to  be  punished  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  liberty,  in  this  land,  let  the  dose  be  as  poison- 

and  other  criminals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  ous  as  possible.    I  would  not  have  the  pill 

itselfrecognizes  the  military  authority  of  the  Uni-  coated. 

ted  States  over  these  countries.  It  recognizes  tiiie  "  What,  sir,  are  we  doing  ?    I  shall  not  now 

right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  enter  into  a  discussion  of  t\as  question,  though 

their  military  government,  for  the  protection  of  I  intend  to  do  so  before  the  bill  is  finally  passed ; 

persons  and  property,  and  the  preservation  of  but  what  do  we  hear  here  ?    The  agent  recon- 

any  vestige  of  liberty  that  may  remain  among  structing  the  principal !    What  is  the  Federal 

them.    If  we  have  the  power  thus  to  act  in  the  Government?    A  mere  agent  created  by  the 

rebel  States,  then  these  so-called  States  them-  States  of  this  Union,  with  no  particle  of  origi- 

selves  are  not  now  invested  with  State  rights  and  n^  inherent  sovereignty  about  it    And  that 
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Federal  Grovernment,  established  by  a  written  The  proposition  from  any  statesman  that  the 

Gonstitntion  defining  its  powers,  a  Govemnient  mass  of  the  colored  people  of  the  Sonth,  who 

simply  of  delegated  powers,  now  assumes  in  the  havejast  been  release  from  bondage  on  the 

face  of  the  people  of  this'  conntrj,  and  in  the  plantations,  should  hold  the  elective  franchise, 

eves  of  the  world,  to  undertake  to  reconstruct  and  determine  the  interests  of  the  States  and 

Its  creator  I    How  did  the  Federal  Government  the  nation,  is  to  me  unaccountable, 

have  aa  existence  ?    It  was  because  the  people  '^  I  believe  that  if  an  amendment  is  put  upon 

of  the  thirteen  original  States,  acting  separately  the  bill,  which  requires,  as  a  condition  precedent 

for  th^nselves,  chose  to  establish  tiiis  Federal  to  getting  rid  of  military  governments,  that  the 

Government,  with  certain  specified  and  limited  people  of  the  South  shall  accept  universfd  suf- 

powers.    And  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  frage,  in  the  lower  States  where  the  mijjority 

conclusion  that,  in  the  lines  of  the  history  of  of  the  population  are  negroes,  as  is  the  case  in 

the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  in  defiance  some  of  them,  they  will  refuse  it  altogether, 

of  all  the  teachings  of  the  fathers,  and  in  con-  and  pi^efer  living  under  the  government  of 

travention  of  every  principle  of  adjudicated  con-  those  who  carry  the  sword.    Sir,  it  is  a  danger- 

stitutional  law,  any  court  will  ever  hold  this  bill  ons  experiment  to  undertake  to  govern  any 

to  be  constitutionaJ,  or  woFth  the  paper  that  it  is  people  tor  any  length  of  time  by  the  sword, 

written  on;  andlet  it  not  be  supposed  that  out-  Yon  accustom  them,  in  all  their  habits,  to 

raged  rights  will  not  seek  the  peaceable  redress  look  not  to  civil  law  for  their  rights,  bat  to 

of  the  courts  of  law  to  test  the  constitutionality  look  to  the  word  of  a  man  who  is  an  abso- 

of  this  measure.    In  my  judgment — I  know  able  lute  despot^  who  hears  and  decides  without 

men,*  for  whose  judgment  I  have  respect,  differ  trial,'  upon  impulse,  from  caprice,  from  whose 

from  me — ^this  bill  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  decision  there  is  no  appeal.    To  educate  a  peo- 

tbe  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  for  that  pie  for  years  under  sucn  a  system  is  absolutely 

reason  I  do  not  feel  that  awful  dread  of  its  pas-  to  destroy    republican  government,   and  the 

sage  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  should,  very  foundations  of  republican  government, 

Bat,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  touch  it,  as  I  said  for  they  cannot  exist  where  a  people  is  edu- 

before ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  cated  to  despotism." 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  ^^I  sincere-  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  "  The  Sen- 
ly  hope  that  amendment  will  be  adopted,  and  ate  are  not  to  bo  informed,  nor  are  my  own 
if  the  biU  is  *to  pass  I  attach  very  great  im-  constituents,  who  have  taken  any  interest  in 
portance  to  it,  so  far  as  the  effect  which  it  is  my  public  course  in  this  body  during  the  rebel- 
likely  to  produce  in  the  States  of  the  South  is  lion  or  since  its  termination,  that  I  differ  from 
concerned.  My  opinion  is,  from  all  the  infor-  the  majority  of  the  Senate  entirely  as  to  the 
mation  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  that  condition  in  which  the  States  are  placed  in  con- 
if  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  of  the  South  sequence  of  the  rebellion.  I  have  held  from 
could  take  place  npon  the  basis  of  what  is  the  first  to  the  last,  and  maintain  the  opinion 
called  impartial  suffrage,  that  is  to  say,  upon  stiU,  that  the  States  are  now  States  of  the 
such  qnalifications  as  should  apply  alike  to  all  Union,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  bound  by 
classes  and  colors,  the  people  of  ^e  South  all  the  obligations  which  the  Constitution  con- 
would  in  good  faith  undertake  the  work  with  fers  and  imposes  upon  States  and  citizens.  I 
a  view  to  change  their  constitulioDS  and  laws  in  have  believed  from  the  first,  and  still  believe, 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  that  result.  But  if  consequently,  that  the  citizens  of  these  States 
itbeindsted  aa  a  condition  precedent  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  guarantees  of  personal 
shall  adopt  universal  suffhige,  I  believe  the  peo-  liberty  which  the  Constitution  secures;  that 
pie  of  the  South  will  refuse  to  do  any  thing  they  are  entitled  to  the  trial  by  jury ;  that  they 
under  the  provision,  and  would  prefer  to  live  are  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  sub- 
under  a  military  government.                          '  jected  to  any  authority  which  Congress  may 

'*  Mr.  President,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  gen-  exercise  in  the  exertion  of  its  war  power,  ex- 
tlemen  who  reside  in  the  free  States  of  the  cept — ^if  that  exception  exist— during  the  exist- 
Korth,  to  conceive  the  great  difference  which  ence  of  a  war.  In  my  judgment,  the  whole 
exists  between  the  mass  of  the  colored  people  authority  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  on 
of  the  South  and  the  colored  people  of  the  the  late  civil  war  was  because  of  its  obligation 
Northern  States.  We  all  know  it  is  the  more  to  suppress  insurrections,  and,  consequently, 
enterprising  of  the  colored  men  who  have  gone  that  the  moment  the  insurrections  were  sup- 
from  the  South  to  the  North,  generally  &ose  pressed  the  power  terminated,  and  the  States 
vho  have  been  educated  in  hotels,  in  steam-  where  it  prevailed  were  restored  to  the  condi- 
boata,  and  in  families,  who  have  mingled  with  tion  in  which  they  stood  antecedent  to  such  in- 
freemen,  and  have  been  freemen  themselves  for  surrection.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
a  long  time,  have  families,  support  themselves,  that  opinion,  and  I  think  the  opinion  stands  con- 
provide  for  themselves,  and  are  educated  in  the  firmed  by  every  thing  which  fell  from  our 
kbits  and  thoughts  and  feelings  and  responsi-  fathers  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Conven- 
bilities  of  freemen.  The  colored  men  of  Mas-  tion  which  framed  and  submitted  the  Constitu- 
^hnsetts,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  are  of  a  tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  ratification  of 
class,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of*the  colored  the  people. 

men  of  the  South,  very  greatly  their  superiors.  "But^  Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  with  but- 
Vol.  vn.— 15 
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prise  that  while  the  executive  department  of  "Entertaining  the  view  I  have  held  from  the 
the  Government  recognizes  the  people  and  the  first,   and  having  an  instinctive  repngnance« 
States  where  the  insnrrection  once  existed  as  inade  the  stronger  hj  historical  reading,  and 
the  people  of  States  and  as  States,  and  while  still  stronger,  if  possible,  hy  what  I  have  seen 
the  jadicial  department  gives  to  them  the  same  since  this  war  commenced,  to  milit^ary  role, 
recognition,  this,  the  legislative  department  of  there  is  no  condition  of  things  which  could 
the  Government,  is  the  only  one  which  denies  iudace  me  to  vote  for  a  hill  which  is  to  place 
to  them  such  rights.    We  have  latelj*  as  well  nnder  such  military  role  any  portion  of  the 
as  daring  the  last  session,  appointed  judges,  United  States.      There  have    been    occaaons 
appointed  marshals,  appointed  district  attor-  during  the  late  war  when  I  believed  that  the 
neys,  appointed  tax-gatherers,  appointed  post-  safety  of  the  country  demanded  the  exercise 
masters  for  these  States,  in  like  manner,  and  of  powers  more  or  less  doubtful,  and  when  I 
in  the  exercise  of  the  same  power,  in  and  under  was  willing  to  see  them  exercised,  being  deter- 
which  we  have  appointed  them  for  the  other  mined  to  have  the  country  saved  from  the  peril 
States,  without  the  slightest  distinction.    The  to  its  existence  in  which  it  was  then  placed ; 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  now  at  but  that  peril  was  from  insurrection,  cnlminat^d 
this  moment,  as  well  as  at  the  last  session,  is  into  a  civil  war,  which  aimed  to  dismember  and 
entertaining  appeals  and  writs  of  error  taken  destroy  our  Government.     That  iDsurrectiofl 
or  prosecuted  A*om  the  decisions  of  the  supe-  is  at  an  end.    I  am  not  required  to  place  the 
nor  courts  of  the  States,  as  I  think  they  are,  truth  of  that  fact  upon  any  assertion  of  my 
of  the  South.    Bills  are  now  depending  before  own ;  the  very  amendments  before  ns  in  reia- 
it,  and  without  the  objection  from  any  quarter  tion  to  the  restoration  of  these  States  admit 
of  the  authority  of  the  States  to  present  them,  that  the  insurrection  is  at  an  end.    The  Recon- 
filed  by  States   which   were  in  insurrection  struction  Committee,  to  whom  this  subject  was 
against  other  States  that  were  not  in  insurrec-  referred  at  the  last  session,  and  in  whose  hands 
tion,  although  it  was  perfectly  open,  on  objec-  it  has  been  since,  when  they  reported  an  article 
tion  by  demurrer  or   by  plea,  that  the  State  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  reported 
suing  was  not  a  State  of  the  United  States,  a  bill  to  accompany  it ;  first,  as  conchisiYe  e vi- 
and consequently  not  entitled  £o  sue,  not  en-  dence  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  iDi^ority 
titled  to  invoke  the  original  jurisdiction  pf  the  of  that  body  those  States  were  then  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  iTnited  States.  constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
'^ There  is  now  pending,  instituted  by  one  of  States;   secondly,  because  the  bill  itself  in  its 
the  States  you  propose  to  place  under  military  preamble  stated  that  *  it  is  expedient  that  tl^ 
rule,  a  bill  by  the  State  of  Virginia  against  States  lately  in  insurrection'  should   be  re- 
West  Virginia,  to  settle  a  disputed  question  of  stored  to  their  relations  to  the  United  States, 
boundary,  and  that  disputed  question  of  bound-  and  the  very  title  of  the  bill  was,  ^  A  bill  to 
ary  must  be  decided  as  against  West  Virginia,  provide  for  restoring  the  States  lately  in  insur- 
even  if  the  court  should  not  entertain  juris-  rection  to  their  full  political  rights.' 
diction  at  the  instance  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  ^^  That  being  the  position  in  which,  as  I  snp- 
if  it  be  true  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not  pose,  the  States  stand,  the  Senate  will  not  be 
now  a  State  in  the  Union,  if  she  was  not  when  6iu*pri6ed  when  I  state,  or  repeat  what  I  stated 
she  agreed  to  divide  herself  and  to  have  created  this  morning,  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
within  her  original  limits  the  State  of  West  I  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is,  unless  it  be  so 
Virginia.    And  yet,  no  lawyer  in  that  forum,  amended  as  entirely  to  alter  its  nature, 
no  statesman,  if  there  be  any  such,  and  I  sup-  "  I  have  said  thus  much  merely  as  preliminary 
pose  there  are  as  many  there  as  there  are  in  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  has  ventured  amendment.    I  want,  what  the  committee  who 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  file  reported    the    original  constitutional  amend- 
that  bill  upon  the  ground  that  she  was  no  State  ment  and  the  bill  which  accompanied  it  de- 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  which  gives  cjared  that  they  wante<l,  and  what  the  hon- 
original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  orable  chairman  of  that  committee  on  the  part 
the  United  States  in  cases  between  State  and  of  the  Senate  has  more  than  once  said  i^ 
State.    No  member  of  this  body  now,  how-  debate   on   this  floor,  with   a  sinceritj  that 
ever  it  may  have  been  some  time  ago,  denies  nobody  could  doubt,  if  they  could  doubt  his 
that  .West  Virginia  was  a  State  of  the  United  sincerity  at  all  on  any  subject,  that  thej  and 
States ;   but  if  the  consequence  of  the  insur-  he  look  to  an  early  restoration  of  the  tlnion 
rection  of  Virginia  was,  while  West  Virginia  with  an  anxious  solicitude.    Now,  what  do  you 
was  within  her  limits,  that  she  ceased  to  be  a  propose  by  the  bill  as  it  stands  without  the 
State  of  the  Union,  she  had  no  authority  to  amendment  ?    To  place  the  whole  South  under 
assent  to  a  division  of  her  own  territory ;  and  what  is  neither,  more  nor  less  than  a  military 
if  the  proposition  necessarily  involved  in  this  despotism*    To  terminate  when?    Not  when,  in 
bill  be  true,  my  friends  who  so  ably  represent  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  tlie  present 
West  Virginia  have  no  place  in  this  Chamber.  Congress,  who  think  that  under  the  particular 
And  yet,  no  member  of  the  body  suggests  that  circumstances  of  this  case  such  a  despotism 
they  shall  be  removed  upon  the  ground  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
they  were  improperly  admitted.  pie,   that  necessity  ^aU  cease  to  exiat,  but 
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to  continue  until  some  other  Congress  may  be  Senate  itself,  hj  repeated  votes,  has  sanctioned 

of  opinloD  that  it  has  ceased.    Mr.  President,  is  that  coarse.    The  whole  subject  has  been  dis- 

that  onr  datj?  I  speak  itwith  perfect  respect,  cnssed  with  great  fulness  and  clearness  before 

If  it  be  in  onr  judgment  right  to  institute  the  the  people  during  the  last  congressional  elections, 

despotism,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  say  when  it  and  the  people  have  very  genersilly  understood 

slisil  cease,  if  we  do  intend  that  it  shall  cease  that  it  is  not  the  purpose .  of  Congress  to  inter- 

at  all  I  meddle  with  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate 

*'  The  presidential  election  is  near  at  hand,  the  suffrage  of  its  citizens.    The  amendment 

Two  years  will  soon  elapse.    Keep  the  States  now  before  us  proposes  a  different  policy.    It 

under  military  rule,  and  however  true  it  may  proposes  in  direct  terms  that  we  shall  interfere 

be  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  representa-  in  regulating  the  suffi'age  of  citizens  in  the 

tioD  in  the  electoral  college,  they  will  not  be  rebel  States,  a  thing  from  which  the  committee 

permitted  to  hold  such  an  election  until  the  next  industriously  and  cautiously  abstained.    The 

presidential  contest  is  at  an  end.  Some  military  amendment  proposes  as  follows : 

eatrap  will  tell  them,  *  It  is  my  pleasure  that  mv  *    v     xi          *•**•!         j       i             j 

^^«  ik-u  «-.«,«•«  «-  «^«  «.««^4^;i  «i.«4- ^^»f^o4-  That  when  the  conetitutional  amendment  DFoposed 

you  shall  remain  as  you  are  until  that  contest  „  ^^^^^  fourteen,  by  the  Thirty-mnth  don^esa, 

IS  determmed.'     And  such  thmgs  may  possibly  shall  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

operate  upon  politicians.      But,  in  the  mean  United  States,  and  when  any  one  of  the  late  so-called 

time,  what  is   the  condition  of  the  Southern  Confederate  Statoa  shall  have  given  its  assent  to  the 

States,  and  by  retroaction  the  condition  of  the  ?**?*•  f°^  conformed  its  constitution  and  laws  there- 

1^^  auu  uj  *vi,iv€»vv*v**  wu«  vv       ""^  ,           ^  to  lu  all  respects,  and  when  it  shall  have  provided  by 

loyal  btates  ?      The  South,   humbled  m  one  it,,  constitution  that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be 

seDse,  subdued  and  tyrannized  over,  have  no  enjoyed  by  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

motive  for  exertion ;  the  North,  not  knowing  twenty-one  years  old  and  upward,  without  regard  to 

certainly  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  is  ""^J  coi<>'.  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  ex- 

.nwiljg  to  step  forward  to  the  aid  of  .the  f:P«te^ri,?oV'^^^^^^ 

bouth ;  and  every  thing  stands  as  it  now  is,  m  a  and  when  said  constitution  shall  have  been  submitted 

condition  almost  as  sad  and  as  forlorn  as  it  was  to  the  voters  of  said  State,  as  thus  defined,  for  rati- 

at  the  moment  the  rebellion  ended.     What  flcation  or  rejection,  and  when  the  constitution,  if 

effect  is  that  to  have  upon  us  all  ?    What  effect  "*^ed  by  the  vote  of  the  ueople  of  said  State,  sUll 

««  ^  i.1.        1.V          A'i.9     tiru^*  ^tv^^i. ^ have  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  examination 

upon  the  public  credit?     What  effect  upon  our  ^^^  approval,  said  State  shall,*if  its  constitution  be 

good  name  abroad  ?     Ten  milhon  Amencans,  approved  by  Congress,  be  declared  entitled  to  rep- 

whose  fathers  fought  for  couiftitutional  liberty  resentation  in  Congress,  and  Senators  and  Repre- 

and  adopted  a  form  of  Constitution  w  hich  they  sentatiyes  shall  be  admitted  therefrom  on  their  Uking 

believed  would  forever  secure  it,  are  placed  by  It«  °****  prescribed  by  law  and  then  and  thereafter 

_\r^  wvuKi  ^vi^ivM.  o^^utv  Avj  <>•«  pic»^^  K,j  ^^^  preceding  sections  of  this  bill  shall  be  inopera- 

a  portion  of  their  descendants  under  the  exclu-  tive  in  said  State. 
give  control  of  the  military.    It  is  a  confession 

to  the  world  that  our  institutions  are  a  failure.  "Now,  sir,  that  provision  contemplates  a  sort 
1  will  say  with  the  honorable  member  for  Wis-  of  coercion,  to  be  exercised  through  an  act  of 
consia  (Mr.  DooUttle)  that  sach  a  proposition  Congress  upon  the  State  to  constrain  it,  in  order 
as  this  made  anywhere,  more  particularly  in  a  to  get  into  Congress,  to  admit  the  black  popula- 
knd  where  freedom  was  supposed  to  be  per-  tion  to  vote.    I  dislike  to  attempt  such  inter- 
manently  fixed,  seems  to  shock  the  moral  sense  ference,  although  I  admit  that  in  laying  down 
of  every  American  or  student  of  history."  the  preliminary  rules  with  a  view  to  the  read- 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  mission  of  those  States,  Congress  has  plenary 
dcDt,  I  wish  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  my  reasons  power  to  prescribe  those  or  any  other  conditions 
fur  voting  against  this  amendment.    I  do  not  demanded  by  the  public  welfare, 
intend  to  occupy  unnecessarily  the  time  of  the  "  Secondly,  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this 
^DAte,  but  there  are  certain  considerations  ad-  amendment,  because  if  it  shall  become  a  law, 
dressing  themselves  to  my  mind,  to  which  I  in-  and  if  the  rebel  States  shall  proceed  under  it  to 
TJte  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  this  measure,  amend  their  constitutions  and  to  extend  the 
anil  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate,  elective  franchise,  it  is  practicable  for  each  one 
*^ln  the  first  place,  this  amendment  is  a  com-  of  them,   should  this  or  the  next  Congress 
plete  departure  frx>m  the  action  of  the  Com-  change  the  present  apportionment,  to  send  to 
mittee  on  Reconstruction,  so  far  as  the  right  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  a  full  quota  of  Repre- 
^ifrage  is  concerned.    That  committee,  aiter  sentatives  according  to  the  numbers  of  the 
having  coneidered  the  subject  referred  to  them  population  of  the  State,  including  blacks  as 
f^'r  some  eight  months,  made  their  report  to  well  as  whites;  and  this  we  all  know  will  aog- 
thd  Senate ;  indeed,  they  made  several  reports,  ment  the  number  of  Representatives  from  the 
bat  in  not  one  of  their  reports  .did  they  pro-  rebel  States  by  at  least  twenty. 
P«9e  to  interfere  by  the  le^lation  of  Congress,  '*  It  will  go  further ;  it  will  enable  these  same' 
or  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  of  the  Consti-  rebel  States,  within  the  next  two  ye^rs,  to  ap- 
t-.tion,  with  the  right  of  suffrage  .within  the  point  an  additional  number  of  presidential  eleo- 
StatM.    They  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  tors  to  which  they  will  not  otnerwise  be  enti- 
attempt  to  interfere  with  that  very  sacred  tied  under  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
ri^ht.    They  thought  it  not  worth  while  to"  in-  It  wiU  increase  their  number  in  the  electoral 
termeddle,  and  I  think  they  acted  wisely.    The  colleges,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
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Bepresentatiyes.    Is  it  desirable  at  this  moment,  this  bill  is  prepared  and  introduced  to  confer 

at  this  critical  stage  of  onr  atfairs,  to  throw  npon  five  military  officers  of  the  United  Ste 

into  the  hands  of  a  rebellious  commanity  this  the  power  to  fine,  to  imprisoDf  and  to  IdQ 

additional  political  power?    For  my  part,  I  am  American  citizens  in  one-third  of  the  territorr 

onwilling  to  agree  to  any  sach  thing."  of  the  United  States,  without  any  restraints  or 

Mr.  Backalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  Mr,  limitations,  such  as  are  written  in  the  m(>1 
President,  my  vote  has  been  solicited  for  the  solemn  manner  in  every  fundamental  law  in 
present  amendment,  by  gentlemen  in  whose  the  United  States,  boUi  that  of  tbe  Feden! 
judgments  I  have  very  much  confidence;  And  Government  and  those  of  all  the  States;  ly, 
in  one  respect  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  and  of  every  Territory,  too,  whither  our  liirdj 
would  be  quite  proper,  perhaps  beneficial.  In  pioneers  have  gone  and  established  republican 
80  far  as  it  places  a  limit  upon  this  enormous,  governments,  fashioned  and  modelled  after  tk 
novel,  and  portentous  military  power  the  bill  examples  of  the  States  from  which  they  went 
intends  to  establish,  it  may  be  vindicated  by  With  no  right  of  trial  by  jury,  no  challenge  to 
sound  reasoning  and  considerations  of  public  the  tribunal  which  tries  the  accused,  no  coo- 
policy.  Any  limitation  whatever  will  be  better  pulsory  process  for  witnesses,  no  right  of  ip- 
than  the  absence  of  nil  limitations  in  the  prop-  peal,  tiie  victim  stands  defenceless  before  arlii* 
osition  as  iutrodaoed  before  us.  trary  power ;  he  must  bow  to  its  mandate,  and 

^^  But,  sir,  there  are  two  reasons  which  will  submit  to  its  decree.    Not  a  constitntionalprin- 

induce  me  to  vote  against  this  amendment.    In  ciple,  hitherto  regarded  sacred  in  this  coontrr, 

the  first  place,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  is  written  down  in  this  bill,  or  covered  bj  its 

which  it  contains  upon  a  consideration  of  the  vague  and  general  phraseology,  more  indetinit*, 

merits  of  the  proposition  itself.    I  am  averse,  vague,  and  indeterminate  than  that  of  any  sUt- 

from  thorough  conviction,  to  the  introduction  ute  now  upon  the  records  of  this  Government; 

of  any  State  into  this  Union,  or  to  her  rehabil-  ay,  or  (sf  England,  abused  and  tradnced  Eng- 

itation  with  all  her  former  political  powers,  land,  of  whom  we  complained  because  her  goT- 

npon  the  condition  that  she  shall  make  suf-  ernment  was  arbitrary,  and,  therefore,  took  up 

frage  within  her  limits  universal  and  unlimited,  arms  to  throw  ofiT  its  jurisdiction,  andvindica:e 

among  the  male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  American  freedom, 
years  of  age.    I  need  not  go  over  the  argument       "  The  General  of  the  Army  is  to  asago,  to 

npon  that  point    I  have  stated  it  upon  a  for-  the  command  of  each  of  the  military  districts 

mer  occasion.  created,  by  this  bill,  *  an  officer  of  the  amj 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  know  perfectly  well  not  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,'  and 
that  a  vote  for  this  amendment,  although  given  to  detail  a  sufficient  force  to  give  dignity  and 
under  circumstances  which  do  not  commit  me  effect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him; 
to  the  proposition  as  a  final  one,  wiU  be  mis-  and  there  is  conferred  upon  each  district  cos- 
understood  and  perverted.  It  will  be  said  mander,  in  the  third' section,  power 'to  pnoi^h. 
throughout  the  country,  of  each  of  those  who  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of  the  pnb- 
stand  in  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  that  we  lie  peace  and  cruninals.^  of  every  descriptioQ 
have  departed,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  and  grade.  He  may  in  nis  pleasure,  by  no  r^le 
that  position  which  we  have  hitherto  main-  of  law,  by  no  regulation  of  statute,  by  no  prin- 
tained,  and  maintained  against  all  the  infiu-  ciple  known  to  the  Constitution  or  crented  by 
ences  of  the  time,  against  the  pressure  of  cir-  Government,  but  according  to  his  own  nnregu- 
cumstances  which  have  swept  many  from  our  lated  pleasure  and  will,  condescend  to  tnnica>cs 
sides,   and  carried  them  into  the  large  and  over  to  the  courts. 

swollen  camp  of  the  majority.-  Sir,  I  for  one        "And  then  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

am  ambitious  of  being  known  as  one  among  States,  which  your  fathers  established  as  the  ^- 

that  number  of  men  who  have  kept  their  faith ;  preme  tribunal  of  justice  in  this  country,  with 

who  have  followed  their  convictions;  who  have  appeUate  powers  from  inferior  tribunals,  with 

obeyed  the  dictation  of  duty  in  the  worst  of  the  great  power  of  the  writ  of  hahetu  (<frpfu 

times ;  who  did  not  bend  when  the  storm  beat  in  its  hands  to  correct  ii\justice  upon  the  d^i^ 

hardest  and  strongest  against  them,  but  kept  is  to  be  restrained  from  meddling  iu  any  waj 

their  honor  unsullied,  their  faith  intact,  their  whatever  with  this  new,  unexampled,  and  ahonj- 

self-respect  unbroken  and  entire.  inable  jurisdiction  which  the  bill  establishes.  1 

"  I  shall  not  vote  to  degrade  suffrage.    I  shall  am  mistaken,  sir ;  there  is  an  exception.   Tpe 

not  vote  to  pollute  and  corrupt  the  foundations  judges  of  your  Supreme  Court  may  have  jnn«- 

of  political  power  in  this  country,  either  in  my  diction  in  particular  cases,  by  a  clause  which  I 

own  State  or  in  any  other.    I  shall  resist  it  propose  to  read.    Neither  the  Supreme  Gonrt 

everywhere,  and  at  all  times.    If  overborne,  if  nor  any  judge  of  that  court,  or  of*  the  distnri 

oontrary  and  opposing  opinions  prevail,  I  shall  courts,  can  issue  a  writ  of  Juzbecu  carpvf^  or 

simply  submit  to  the  necessity  which  I  cannot  look  into  the  legality  of  any  proceedings  w 

resistj  leaving  to  iust  men  and  to  future  times  which  this  military  jurisdiction  is  concerned— 

the  vindication  of  my  conduct  ,    _    ,   ,,        Unless  some  commissioned  officer- 

"Now,  sir,  what  is  this  measure?    I  shall 

be  anxious  in  all  that  I  say  to  be  brief,  and  to  Some  dignified  lieutenant  of  the  second  degree 

speak  only  on  points  which  are  material.    Sir,  possibly — 
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Unless  some  eommisaioned  officer  on  dntjr  in  the  and  intolerance  snrronndfl  ns,  and  finds  voico 

district  wherein  the  person  is  detMnml  shall  indorse  even  upon  this  floor.    , 

rrh'^^^fri^'o^^^^^^  -SirUis  WU  in  the  first  place  is  an  open 
and  circomsUnces  of  the  alleged  detention,  and  that  confession,  in  the  face  of  toe  worJd,  that  re- 
he  belieres  the  same  to  be  wron^I ;  and  further,  publican  gOTernment  is  a  failure.  It  is  an  open 
tijtthe  belieres  that  the  indorsed  petition  is  pre-  and  shameless  confession,  made  by  us  in  the 
feired  m  good  faith  and  in  fiirtherance  of  Jus-  presence  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  the 
tice,  and  not  to  hinder  or  delay  the  puniahment  of  *^  «»«"^«  ^*  v/«4  ^^  \  wu»*«*j ***««,  »  ^  « 
crime.  presence  of  the  world,  that  our  republican  m- 

rpv ^  ut       ._^-    1  *  .  v    r       ^  AK/v  stitutions  are  not  as  they  were  supposed  to  be, 

♦,S*''^r?^-.T""?'^  r"?"  'f?  "^J^  V  destined  to  immortalit/or  to  tnZi>  reBownj 

?  w   ifv '„""  ^    '  •l!ffJ?"'*''  r^?i^  t»"«t  their  period  of  life  has  about  dosed,  tliat 

n„!^tt^„rii  f!  is  ^  "^K*^  °   ^f  we  are  to  be  added  to  tbe  list  of  republics  of 

United  States  and  be  heard  under  the  laws  of  /u^^^,  t;^^  ««^  ^c  ^♦k^-  «<v««f»j^o  '^\^^  ..»«. 

the  United  States,  and  have  some  little  proteo-  ?Zi.*  hS?  ^if  «f  JL^'^J^Tln^^oriZ 

*.^   - .,    A      i.'*  L-       e         /►  iv       if  nornecL   out    some  oi  them    not   mgionons 

Tw  fZ.™''iJ?''?f''*' V  V  ^""'  *'*^*"'  ^5  o^eer^  to  end  in  what  this  bUl  suggest^  in  the 

ftatuwtnimentnnder which  you  areassembled  „,^  ^         ^^    .„  ^    establUhifnt  of  miU- 

here,  and  which  you  are  sworn  to  support.  ^^^              .„  '^^,    ehastisement  of  erime,  of 

!^»"w*ir?T  "'•'''"°^  ^.'l^T'  P'"'*"  ^olence,  aid  of  private  wrong,  not  by  civtt 

^At^^J^l'T'.Tw^^X^''^'TJk  1«».  but  by  mililiry  force,    tk  pr^pise  to 

The  fifth  ««tionp\vides-  teroSem  li^?Ito"ri?l  l;,,!.^  'tK 

That  no  sentence  of  any  military  commission  or  the  word.    This  bill  establishes  a  military  dic- 

tribmial  hereby  authonW,  affecting  the  life  or  Ub-  tatorship  by  congressional  enactment,  for  one- 

^;:5r/.K^^'Sf'c^«:SS'S?'tj;?l;iiil''-  thirdo/thJumPstato^and  its  grants  an. 

m  the  largest  and  vaguest  terms.    Under  them 

There,  sir,  shameful  as  the  fact  appears^  the  any  act  pertaining  to  civil  government,  any 

power  over  the  life  of  an  American  citizen  is  act  pertaining  to  the  punishment  of  criminiJ 

confided  to  either  one  of  five  military  com-  offenders,  may  be  authorized  and  may  be  per- 

manders,  who  are  to  be  selected,  not  by  the  formed  by  the  military  power  which  you  set 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  up.      That  is  a  dictatorship.     No  matter  by 

States,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  but  by  a  ^hat  name  it  be  designated,  that  is  its  nature, 

general  selected  by  your  bill ;  and  you  might  That  you  establish  by  this  bill.    Whatever  you 

jast  as  well,  mstead  of  having  selected  the  propose,  that  will  be  the  authority  created;  it 

General  of  the  Array  for  this  purpose,  have  se-  will  be  known  as  a  dictatorship  in  all  future 

lected  the  hero  of  Big  Bethel  or  any  other  gen-  time.'' 

era],  or  even  a  civilian,  i^  indeed,  this  fearfdl  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  I 

and  unexampled  power  of  creating  military  rule  do  not  .propose,  sur,  to  make  any  remarks  on 

resides  in  Congress  at  aD.    The  commanders  the  bill!    I  rise  to  suggest  an  amendment  to 

of  these  departments  hav«  the  power  of  life  the  amendment.    It  is  in  the  ninth  line,  after 

and  death,  the  power  to  imprison  at  their  pleaa-  the  word '  upward,'  to  insert  *  who  have  resided 

nre,  the  power  to  fine,  to  confiscate  property,  one  year  in  said  State ;'  so  that  if  amended 

and  to  plunder  or  kill  the  citizens,  and  that  that  portion  of  the  amendment  will  read ; " 

without  any  redress.     Why,  sir,  what  are  the  ^nd  when  it  shall  have  provided  by  its  constitn- 

military  commissions  that  are  authorized  here  ?  tion  that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  ei\|oyed  by 

Are  not  the  members  selected  by  this  officer  in  all  male  citisens  of  the  United  States  twenty-one 

command,  selected  to  do  his  bidding— organized  7®*"  ^^^  *°d  upward,  who  have  resided  one  year  in 

to  convict,  if  he  desires  conviction,  and  their  "'^  ^^*®'  without  regard  to  race,  color,  ^. 

proceedings  subject  to  his  approval  f    Nay,  sir.  The  President  pro  temp&re :  "  It  is  in  the 

even  sentence  of  death  by  tnem  is  to  be  carried  power  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  accept 

into  execution  according  to  his  will,  because  ^®  amendment  as  a  modification  of  his  own 

this  bill  contemplates  the  capital  execution  of  amendment,  if  he  pleases." 

adtizen  tried  before  these  tribunals,  simply  Mr.  Johnson:  " Then  I  accept  it." 

npon  the  approval  of  ti^e  oflcer  commanding  Various  amendments  to  the  amendment  were 

the  district  proposed,  together  with  a  substitute  designated 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  bill  introduced  here,  for  the  as  the  "  Louisiana  Bill "  in  the  House,  all  of 

passage  of  which  our  votes  are  solicited,  and  to  which  were  rejected,  with  the  amendment  of- 

paas  which  we  are  driven  into  the  hours  of  the  '^sred  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

night,  hurriedly  and  unprepared,  while  some  ex-  ^-  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  on  February  16th, 

pectant  persons  outside,  perhaps,  look  with  im«  moved  to  strike  out  jJl  after  the  word  **  where- 

patienoe  upon  the  delay  which  is  taking  jrface,  as  "  in  the  preamble,  and  insert  the  following: 

tbis  unnecessary  delay,  this  protraction  of  our  No  legal  State  govemments  or  adequate  protection 

proceedings,  thU  waste  of  time,  this  foolish  ap-  &f  life  or  propertv  now  exut  in  the  rebel  States  of 

^ZT^  '^^  't  to  Principles  which  ffiS^pf  ilibfe'S^uiKfet'^te^Tn'S 

je  hare  advanced  &r  beyond  in  our  revolu-  Arkansw;  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  peace  and 

nonary  career.    Yes,  nr,  a  apirit  of  impatieno^  good  order  should  be  enforced  in  said  €Utes  until 
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loyal  and  repnblican  State  goTernments  can  be  le-  And  no  sentence  of  any  militarr  commisskm  or 

gallT  estobliahed :  Therefore,  tribunal  hereby  authorized,  affecting  the  life  or  lib- 

Ji€  U  enacted  oy  the  8enat&and  Boueeqf  RepreterUa-  erty  of  any  person,  shall  be  ezecntea  until  it  is  id- 

tivee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Uonaress  aeeem-  proved  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  district 

hied,  That  said  rebel  States  shall  be  divided  into  mili-  u  t       i_               .    .,              ...» 

tary  districts  and  made  subject  to  the  military  anthori-  I  spoke  on  a  Similar  provision  m  the  onpr 

ty  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  nal  bill  last  eveniog,  and  stated  the  insuperable 

and  for  that  purpose  Virginia  shall  constitute  the  first  and  I  think  well-founded  objectioD  whidi  exists 

distnct ;  North  Carolma  and  South  Carolina  the  sec-  ♦  n  ilonnoifintF  thla  n/xir a*  /^r  I'lA^  ^^A  ^f  Ai^i\  ™ 

end  district;   Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  iL  Von^!"^ !i"^  ^^ Y  J-     *       -^^^^^ 

third  district:  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  the  fourth  p**®  hands  of  these  snbordmate  military oicui 

-district ;  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  fifth  district.  in  the  several  districts  established  by  the  bill  or 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it /urther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  amendment  I  propose  after  the  word  *  district* 

bolow  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  to  detail  a  And  when  it  affects  life,  the  approval  also  of  tbi 

sufficient  military  force  to  enable  such  officer  to  per-  President  of  the  United  States, 

form  his  duties  and  enforce  his  authority  within  the  u  t»     •        .  ^..  i     .   * 

distnct  to  which  he  is  assigned.  ^7  irresistible  inference  the  section  a  it 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  stands  makes  the  decision  of  ttxe  officer  in  coe- 

the  duty  ofeach  officer  assigned  as  aforesaid  to  protect  mand  of  the  district  adeqnate  for  the  piirpwc 

^V^^^'liZ^r^^rirZ'^.C^'Si^o  oftheexecntioaoftte:^»ten<«.    Th,  coocta- 

punish,  or  cause  to  be  punishecf,  all  disturbers  of  the  ^^°  cannot  be  denied  snccessfiilly  or  resisted  by 

public  peace  and  criminals,  and  to  this  end  he  may  argument,  if  there  be  any  sense  or  meamng  to 

allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  be  attached  to  the  words." 

ilf2.a2?°fTit";l,**^'^H®"i°  i."  judgment  it  mav  be  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  I  thinlc  tii3 

necessary  for  the  tnal  of  offenders,  he  shall  nave  — «^«^«,««*  i«^«:i.                              tv  :J.^«♦; 

power  to  organize  military  commissions  or  tribunals  ^^^endment  IS  qmte  unnecessary     Thisident- 

for  that  Dur^ose ;  ond  all  interference  under  color  of  ^*^  question  was  considered  by  the  Committ* 

Stateautbonty  with  the  exercise  of  military  authority  .  on  Beconstruction,  and  there  was  supposed  to 

under  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void.  be  no  occasion  for  patting  the  word  *  Presid«it' 

SBC.  4.  And  be  ttfvHhcr  enacted,  That  all  persons  in  the  Hftntion  " 

put  under  military  arrest  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  \J1  twT  i  vli       *  w          •         .j     ht  i.   'j 

be  tried  without  unnecessaiy  delay,  and  no  cruel  or  ,.,  ^^'  Boolittle,  of  Wisconsm,  said :  "  I  sboid 

unusual  punishment  shall  be  iuflicted;  and  no  sen-  "'^^  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon:  do  not 

tence  of  any  military  commission  or  tribunal  hereby  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Army  as  they 

Sin  Jlf  o^'  **?<^i*°«  *^«  ^f«  or  ^^^^l  of  »°7  pe™n»  now  stand  declare  that  the  sentence  of  death, 

tions  for  the  government  of  the  Army  shall  not  be  af-  ^^^  ^  mflicted  untU  it  is  approved  by  the  Pr«- 

fected  by  this  act,  ezbept  in  so  far  as  they  conflict  dent?       Is   not  that  the   way  the  law  nov 

with  its  provisions.  reads  ? " 

niS?;  of  i^  ««5;^*^^T  *"k f*^' J*****  rH?\ *^®  ^r-  Williams  :  "  That  is  ray  understanding; 

people  of  any  one  of  said  rebel  States  shall  have  Vi.  Ti/^ii++i^  .  u\r^^  ««n      ti.^«  ;?♦!.* *t 

formed  a  constitution  of  government  in  conformity  .  ,r^' f>^»ttlf  ''  Vf jy  weU.     Thenif  the ei- 

with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ih  all  re-  luting  law  reads  that  the  sentence  of  death  by  a 

Bpects,  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  military  commission  shall  not  be  inflictd  b^t 

by  the  male  citizens  of  said  State  twenty-one  years  by  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  von  nov 

"ondSfoSTS^^  »t'*r;  r.^'  r'°''  1' FJ:!^?'  e^^^t  ■«  t&b  section  that  the  sentence  'of  dath 


ticipation  in  the  rebellion,  or  for  felony  at  common  general,  you  change  the  regulation.  That  is  the 

thlefil.tilS.^oK''  ^^^"'•^^"ti^'*  shall  provide  that  difficulty  in  the  case.    By  the  very  terras  of  the 

pj^r^r^l^^^^^^^^^  stetnte  itself  your  n^nlati^^^  T  "^1M 

ejectors  of  delegates,  and  when  such  constitution  this  very  bill.     That  is  just  as  clear  US  that  tvo 

shall  be  ratified  by  a  mdority  of  the  persons  voting  wad  two  make  four." 

on  the  question  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  as  Th#Presidentoro*tf^w»ortf  .•  "The  question  is 

shall  wi'h?fl''f^iSu#'^^4''J^^    "^''^  constitution  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment" 

Buaii  nave  been  submitted  to  Conirress  for  ezamina-  tv^      ^        ji                          j       j         3  v^i«tf 

tion  and  approval,  and  Congress  shall  have  approv^  ,  P"^  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered :  and  beiDg 

the  same,  and  when  said  State  by  a  vote  of  ite  Legis-  taken,  resulted— yoas  14^  nays  26. 

loture  elected  under  said  constitution  shall  have  Mr.  Hendricks:  "I  move  to  amend  the  amend- 

fr°^*54.t^?  *™e°^ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ment  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sec- 

United  States  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  tion  the  following  •" 

and  known  as  artfcle  fourteen,  and  when  said  irticli  lOUO wmg . 

shall  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ^^^  Qo  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  sot 

United  States,  said  State  shall  be  declared  entitled  prescribed  by  law. 

to  representation  in  Congress,  and  Senators  and  Rep-  rru    ..            j                           j       a        j  v^^n^ 

resentatives  shall  be  admitte<i  therefrom  on  their  tat  2^^®  ^^^  ®"^  ^^y^  ^®^  ordered ;  and  being 

ing  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  and  then  and  there-  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  8,  nays  29. 

after  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  beinop-  So  the  amendment  to  tibe  amendment  was 

erative  in  said  State.  rejectee^]. 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania, said ;  "I beg  The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pomeroyin  the 

yon  to  be  assured,  sir,  that  I  do  not  rise  to  make  chair) :  <*  The  question  now  is  on  the  amendment 

a  speech.  In  the  fourth  section  of  this  measure  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  a  sabsti 

appears  the  following  clause :  tute  for  the  original  bill'' 
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Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  The  principle  directing  that  the  military  commander  of  the 

of  thisbUl  is  contained  in  the  first  two  lines  of  district  shall  not  enforce  a  sentence  of  death 

the  preamhle.  Itisfonndednpon  the  proclamii-  nntil  it  is  submitted  to  him,  because  the  mili- 

tion  of  the  Prendent  and  Secretary  of  State  made  tary  officer  is  a  mere  sabordinate  of  the  Presi- 

jnst  after  the  assassination  of  President  Lin-  dent,  remaining  there  at  the  pleosare  of  the 

oob,  in  which  they  declared  specifically  that  the  President. 

rebellion  had  overthrown  all  civil  governments  "  There  is  nothing,  therefoi-e,  in  these  sections 

in  the  insorrectionary  States,  and  they  pro-  that  ought  to  alarm  the  nerves  of  my  friend 

ceeded  by  an  executive  mandate  to  create  gov-  from  Pennsylvania  or  anybody  else.    I  cannot 

eroments.     They  were  provisional   in    their  think  that  these  gentlemen  are  alarmed  about 

character,  and  dependent   for  their  validity  the  state  of  despotism  that  President  Johnson 

solely  upon  the  action  of  Congress.    These  are  is  to  establish  in  tiie  Southern  States.     I  do 

propositions  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  for  not  feel  alarmed ;   nor  do  I  see  any  thing  in 

me  to  demonstrate.    Those  governments  have  these  sections  as  they  now  stand  that  need 

nerer  been  sanctioned  by  Congress  nor  by  the  endanger  the  rights  of  the  most  timid  citizen 

people  of  the  States  in  which  they  exist ;  that  of  the  United  States.     They  are  intended  to 

is,  ail  the  people.  protect  a  race  of  people  who  are  now  without 

"  Taking  that  proclamation  and  the  acknowl-  protection,  and  they  are  not  intended  to  oppress 
edged  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  anybody  who  now  can  oppress. 
States,  the  loyal  people,  whites  and  blacks,*  are  ^*  Now,  in  regard  to  the  fifth  section,  which 
not  protected  in  their  rights,  but  that  an  nn-  is  the  main  and  material  feature  of  this  bill,  I 
usual  and  extraordinary  number  of  cases  occur  think  it  is  right  that  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
of  violence  and  murder  and  wrong,  I  do  think  ted  States,  before  its  adjournment,  should  dea- 
lt is  the  duty  of  the  United  Stat^  to  protect  ignate  some  way  by  which  the  Southern  States 
those  people  in  the  eigoyment  of  substantial  may  reorganize  loyal  State  governments  in 
rights.  harmony  with  tlie  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

"  Now,  the  first  four  sections  of  this  substi-  United  States  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 

tate  contain  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  pres-  and  find  then:  way  back  to  these  halls.    My 

entlaw.   There  is  not  a  dngle  thing  in  the  first  own  judgment  is  that  that  fifth  section  wiU 

foar  sections  that  does  not  now  exist  by  law.  point  out  a  clear,  easy,  and  right  way  for  these 

**  The  first  section  authorizes  the  division  of  States  to  be  restored  to  their  full  power  in  the 

the  rebel  States  into  military  districts.    That  Government.    All  that  it  demands  of  the  peo- 

is  being  done  daily.  pie  of  the  Southern  States  is  to  extend  to  all 

*^Tbe  second  section  acknowledges  that  the  their  male  citizens,  without  distinction  of  race 

President  is  the  commanding  officer   of  the  or  color,  the  elective  franchise.    It  is  now  too 

army,  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  assign  certain  late  in  the  day  to  be  frightened  by  this  simple 

officers  to  those  districts.     That  is  clearly  ad-  proposition.    Senators  can  make  the  most  of 

mitted  to  be  right   *  it  as  a  political  proposition.    Upon  that  we 

'*The  third  section  does  no  more  than  what  are  prepared  to  meet  them.  But  it  does  point 
the  Sapreme  Court  in  its  recent  decision  out  a  way  by  which  the  twenty  absent  Senators 
has  decided  could  be  done  in  a  State  in  insur-  and  the  fifty  absent  Bepresentatives  can  get 
rection.  The  Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  back  to  these  halls,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
decision,  while  denying  that  a  military  tribu-  by  which  they  can  justly  do  it. 
nal  could  be  organized  in  Indiana  because  it  *^  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  whole  sub- 
never  had  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  ex-  stance  of  the  bill.  All  there  is  material  in  the 
pressly  declared  that  these  tribunals  might  bill  is  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  preamble 
have  been,  and  might  now  be,  organized  in  and  the  fifth  section,  in  my  judgment.  The 
insurrectionary  States.  There  is  nothing  in  first  two  lines  may  lay  the  foundation  by  adopt- 
thls  third  section,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  not  ing  the  proclamation  issued  first  to  North  Caro- 
now  and  has  not  been  done  every  month  within  Una,  that  the  rebellion  had  swept  away  all  the 
the  kst  twelve  months  by  the  President  of  civil  governments  in  the  Southern  States ;  and 
the  United  States.  The  orders  of  General  the  fifth  section  points  out  the  mode  by  which 
Sickles,  and  many  other  orders  that  I  might  the  people  of  those  States  in  their  own  man- 
quote,  have  gone  further  in  punishment  of  ner,  without  any  limitations  or  restrictions  by, 
crime  than  this  section  proposes.  Congress,  may  get  back  to  full  representation 

"  Now,  in  regard  to  the  fourth  section,  that  in  Congress.    That  is  the  view  I  take  of  this 

is  a  limitation  upon  the  present  law.  Under  the  amended  bill;  and  taking  that  view  of  it  I  see 

present  law  many  executions  of  military  tri-  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  all 

bunals  are  summarily  carried  out.  '  This  sec-  go  for  it.*^ 

tlon  requires  all  sentences  of  military  tribunals  Mr.  Buckalew :  "  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 

vhicb  affect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  be  from  Ohio  made  a  few  remarks,  which,  in  my 

Kent  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  opinion,  ought  not  to  go  upon  the  record  of  the 

They  must  be  approved  by  the  commanding  debates  without  a  word  in  reply.    He  said  that 

officer  of  the  district ;  and  86  £ar  as  life  is  cctk-  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  present  President  of 

eerued  the  President  may  issue  his  order  at  the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of! 

B&7  moment  now,  or  after  this  bill  passes,  State,  announced  to  the  people  of  this  country'. 
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and  to  the  world  that  the  then  existing  govern-  the  time  inentipned  hy  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 

ments  in  the  Sonth  were  nnlawfal,  and  com-  and  upon  considerations  connected  with  wbki 

menced  a  proceeding  for  reestablishing  valid  he  puts  the  measure  now  before  the  SeDite,  a 

governments  in  that  section  of  the  country ;  large  part  of  these  States  were  acknowledged 

and  as  I  understand  him,  he  places  this  amend-  in  the  full  sense  by  the  executive  departme&t 

ment  of  his,  that  he  proposes  to  make  a  law,  as  the  governments  of  those  States,  ss  Uiej 

upon  the  ground,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  had  been  previously  recognized  by  Mr.  Lin- 

that  official  declaration  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  coin  when  he  exercised  the  duties  of  that  hi^ 

of  the  United  States.     In  other  words,  the  office. 

country  is  to  understand  ard  accept  the  po-        ^^  I  say,  then,  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 

sition  of  the  member  who  offers  this  proposi-  standing  here  as  the  organ  of  those  who  iotro- 

tion  that  this  bill  is  based  upon  that  executive  duce  this  measure  and  ask  for  our  votes  for  it,  is 

action ;  that  it  is  a  naturfd,  or  at  least  a  proper  not  justified  by  the  facts  in  putting  the  ensct- 

sequence  from  it.  ment  of  this  bill  upon  the  ground  which  he  ha 

''The  Senator,  in  speaking,  forgot  that  the  stated  to  the  Senate  in  its  justification.  Igo 

State  of  Virginia  reorganized  had  been  set  up  further.    I  say  that  the  second  or  other  ground 

long  before,  and  that  that  organization  yet  con-  which  he  stated  is  equally  incorrect    He  9Ap 

tinues.     He  forgot  that  Louisiana  had  been  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressed  an  opio- 

reorganized,  and  that  that  reorganization  yet  ion  which  justifies  this  bill.    J^ray,  when  did 

continues  modified  in  form.    He  forgot  that  it  announce  any  such  opinion  or  express  inj 

the  same  state  of  things  existed  with  reference  such  sentiment  I     Certainly  it  was  not  in  idt 

to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  reorganization  of  those  recent  cases  which  have  attracted  pol)- 

of  which  was  instigated  by  a  communication  lie  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  vituperative 

from  President  Lincoln  to  General  Steele,  in  denunciation  in  the  country.     It  determiQed 

command  in  that  State.    He  forgot  that  Ten-  that  military  commissions  in  the  State  of  b<fi- 

nessee  herself  was  in  the  same  category.     So  ana  were  illegal  because  that  State  was  not 

that,  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  States  of  the  within  the  theatre  of  military  operations.   Hut 

South  which  l^ad  been  concerned  in  the  rebel-  conceded,  impliedly  at  least,  perhi^w  the  court 

lion,  they  had  been  organized  under  new  St4ite  said  so  expressly,  that  such  military  commL«^OQS 

authorities  before  the  time  which  he  mention-  or  military  courts  might  be  organized  ia  Stales 

ed ;  that  is,  before  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  as  in  rebellion,  might  be  organized  within  the 

to  those  States,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  theatre  of  active  hostilities,  that  Ihey  were  an 

whole  number,  there  was  no  executive  dcclara-  incident  of  military  operations  when  warrsnted 

tion,  no  executive  proceeding  for  their  reor-  by  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  or  by  the 

ganization ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  legislation  of  Congress.    But,  sir,  that  court  is 

then  held,  as  they  have  since  been  held  by  the  no  part  of  either  of  the  opinions  delivered  bj 

President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  lawftil  it  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  militaiy  commis- 

State  governments,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  sions  mightnow  be  organized,  as  stated  bv  the 

respect,  to  the  amity,  or  rather  to  the  protec-  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  the  States  of  the  South. 

tion,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  enter  upon  that  field  of  ioqniir 

The  Senator's  argument  therefore  fails,  for  the  which  has  been  entered  upon  by  members  of 

enactment  of  this  bill  is  applicable  to  all  the  Congress  at  all.     It  did  not  cover  it  br  its 

States  which  I  have  enumerated  save  Ten-  investigations.    It  did  not  explore  it    It  did 

nessee.  not  attempt  to   determine  whether  the  war 

"Why,  sir,  let  us  go  a  step  further.    Not  yetoontinued,  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think, 

only  was  that  the  position  of  the  present  Presi-  It  did  not  attempt  to  determine  what  was  the 

dent  with  regard  to  these  States,  but  in  point  present  condition  of  those  States  in  a  politi* 

of  fact  it  was  the  position  of  his  predecessor ;  cal  point  of  view,  and  very  properly  it  r^- 

for  the  State  government  in  each  one  of  the  frained  from  that  investigation,  and  that  for 

States  which  I  have  mentioned  was  organized  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  becaufieitiss 

under  his  administration  at  his  instance,  and  political  question,  and  therefore  not  appropriate 

under  proclamations  and  messages  which  are  to  its  examination  unless  brought  before  it  di- 

known  to  the  whole  world.     l£*.  Lincoln  an-  rectly  and  in  such    manner    that  it  canoot 

nonnced  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States  in  evade  it  in  a  judicial  investigation ;  in  the  neit 

insurrection  that  wherever  in  any  State  a  num-  place,  the  case  before  it  invited  no  such  in- 

ber  of  legal  voters,  according  to  the  qualifica-  quiry,   and  it  made  no  such  inquiry.    I  ^^J 

tions  which  existed  before  the  rebellion,  not  tne  Senator  from  Ohio  will  search  m  vain  in 

less  than  one-tenth  in  number,  should  or^nize  any  of  those  opinions  for  any  such  doctrine  as 

a  State  government  in  conformity  with  the  that  which  he  has  suggested,  I  presume  withoat 

views  which  he  stated,  the  government  so  or-  reflection,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  the 

ganized   should   be  recognized   by  the  €k)v-  heat  of  debate.    So  much  in  reply  to  the  Sen- 

emment  of  the  United  States;   and  the  Con-  ator  fi>om  Ohio.    His  speech  has  led  to  these 

gress  of  the   United   States,   by  its    silence,  remarks,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  bare 

by  its  acquiescence,  concurred  in  that  public  made. 

proclamation  and  declaration  of  his.    1  say,        "  There  is,  however,  a  qnestion  which  I  would 

therefore,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  defiiretoaskhim.    I  perodve  he  is  present   It 
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is,  what  is  the  signification  of  the  expression  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  I  am  not  in  favor  of  tLe 

used  in  the  first  line  of  this  preamble  ?    What  original  bill,  nor  of  the  snbstitate  as  an  inde- 

is  its  meaning  ?    The  language  is :  pendent  measure ;  but  deeming  the  substitute 

H-i^woi,  no  legal  SUtegoTemments     ♦     ♦     ♦  jess  objectionable  than  the  bill,  I  shall  vote  for 

noif  exist  in  the  rebel  Stetes  of  Virrinia,  North  Capo-  «  as  an  amendment." 

lina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Misaisaippi,  Alabama,  The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  fol- 

Looisiaiia,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansan.  lowing  vote  : 

"What  is  meant  by  the  expression   *  legal  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown.  Cattell,  Chond- 

State  governments,' in  this  preamble  ?    Does  it  ler,   Conncss,  Cragin,  Creswell,  Foge,  Prellnffhuy- 

mean  that  thfere  is'no  government  in  existence  JJP;  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendnclw,  Howai^,  Howe, 

in  .ny  one  of  these  States  which  has  a  le^  ^^TrfB^a":;  "X?  KkS^''^?:^^ 

character,  which  can,  m  pomt  of  law,  take  bull.  Van  Winklp,  Wade,  WUley,  Williams,  Wilson, 

jurisdiction^  through  its  courts  or  through  its  and  Tates— 82. 

political  authorities,  of  rights  of  person  or  prop-  Nats— Messrs.    Bnckalew,    Davis,    and   Sanls- 

ertv,  or  of  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  ^'^KlliL.   v          ru          t\»  ^      -n  ^v**i     -o^ 

*.'j.  .. ^i  ^  „ «««,^^«*  «r;4.T,;«  •  §♦«♦«»»  Ambnt— Messrs.  Cowan,    Dixon,    Doolittle,  Ed- 

jansdiction  ol  a  government  within  a  State  ?  '  ^^^^    Fessenden.  Foster,  Fowler,  Guthrie,  Harris, 

Mr.  Sherman :  '*  The  view  I  take  of  it  is  the  Johnson,  McDougall,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Nye,  Riddle, 

same  that  was  taken  by  the  President  and  Seo-  Sprague,  and  Sumner— 17. 

re^  of  State  when  the  proclamation  of  May,  ^^^  Presidmg  Officer :  "  There  is  an  amend- 

1865,  was  issued,  that  the  authorities  of  those  ^^^^  now  pen^g  in  reference  to  the  preamble. 

States  were  overthrown  by  the  act  of  rebellion,  ^he  qnestiSn  is  oS  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

precisely  like  the  case  of  the  authonty  of  a  ^tor  from  Ohio,  which  is,  to  strike  out  the  pre- 

goverument  being  overthrown  by  the  occupa-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^{^^     ^  .^^     ^^  .^  ^  insert  the 

tion  of  its  terntory  by  a  hostile  power.    That  foUowinff  •" 

does  not  disturb  the  courts,  or  the  sheriff,  or  the  ^, 

ordinary  operations  of  the  law.    The  Senator  ^^^y^^^^lff^^  State  governments  or  adequate 

A.^.,,  T«;w«««  rkw^  Tr^«;i^^v«\  a^«f/wi  Tx..y^T>^»i«'  protection  for  life  or  property  now  exists  in  the  rebel 

from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hendncks)  stated  properly  ^^^^  ^^  Virginia,  Nortt  cioUna,  South  Carolina, 

the  law,  that  where  we  occupy  a  conquered  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida, 

territory  we  occupy  it  subject  to  the  local  laws  Texas,  and  Arkansas ;  and  whereas  it  is  necessary 

for  the  administration  of  private  justice  between  **»»*  pe»ce  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in  said 

n>an  and  man;  for  the  Jhoosition  of  rights  of  K  l^y ^elblf.hT'&o^  goTernm«.t. 

property,  and  for  the  punishment  of  cnme.    If  *    '                  ' 

this  bill  passes,  the  law  will  be  administered  The  amendment  to  the  preamble  was  agreed 

there.     But  the  legal  State  governments  are  to,   and  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  as 

the  governments  represented  here  in  Congress,  amended  and  agreed  to. 

A  legal  State  government  is  a  government  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,,  offered  the  fol- 

which  forms  a  part  of  the  United  States.    I  lowing  as  an  additional  section : 

agree  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  That  no  sentence  of  death,  under  the  prorision  of 

in  the  proclamation  to  which  I  have  referred,  this  act,  sMl  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  ap- 

that  that  government  there  was  overthrown ;  P™^*^  ^^  the  President. 

the  rebellion    overthrew  all    civil   authority  It  was  agreed  to — ^yeas  21,  nays  16. 

there ;  bat  the  ordinary  municipal  regulations,  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

admimstered  hy  their  courte  ^d  sheriffs  and  Y,^3„Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Cattell,  Chand- 

officers  of  justice,  are  not  disturbed  even  by  the  ig-  Conness,  Cragin,  CresweU,  Fogg,  Frelinghuysen, 

occupation  of  an  armed  force.     If  the  govern-  Gnmes,  Howard,  Howe,  Eirkwood,  Lane,  If  organ, 

meat  of  Great  Britain  should  occupy  the  State  Morrill,  Poland,  Fomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross.  Sherman, 

of  Ohio  by  her  military  power,  and  exclude  the  Stewart^ Trumbull,  Van^inkle,  Wade.  WUley,  WU- 

authority  of  the  United  States,  that  would  not  "T^islM^M'rrBuIklL^^^^        Davis,  Doolittie, 

necesarily  disturh  the  administration  of  justice,  Hendricks,  McDougall,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Patterson, 

except  so  far  as  military  law  might  be  substi-  and  Saulsbury~10. 


Senator  in  general  terms  to  hold  that  these  are  In  the  House,  on  February  18th,  the  bill,  as 

not  State  governments  in  the  sense  of  the  Con-  amended  hy  the  Senate,  was  considered. 

ttitution  as  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  holding  that  re-  amendments  of  the  Senate  bo  non-concurred 

lation  to  the  Union  which  is  held  by  the  States  in. 

represented ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  they  The  pending  question  was  upon  concurring 

are  governments  for  municipal  or  local  pur-  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

poses,  if  this  government  so  chooses  to  treat  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I 

tbem.^^  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  position  in  which 

The  Presiding  Officer:  ''The  question  recurs  we  are  placed  at  the  present  time.    I  make  a 

on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  remark  which  seems  to  be  necessary,  but  not 

u  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill  alter  die  for  any  party  purpose.    Yet  I  cannot  reach  the 

enacting  clause.''  object  I  have  in  view  without  stating  a  fact  of 
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a  partj  nature.  That  fact  is  that  the  mf^ority  which  this  Oongress  has  no  anthoritj  to  make, 
here,  representing  the  miviority  of  the  lojid  and  no  power  to  ezecnte.-  What  power  hu 
people  of  this  ooontr^f  has  the  control  of  this  this  Congress  to  say  to  a  futare  Congress,  when 
government  fbr  a  period  of  two  years  or  more,  the  Southern  States  have  done  certain  things, 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  loyal  yon  shall  admit  them,  and  receive  tj^eir  mem- 
ascendency  in  this  oonntiy  will  be  continued.  bers  into  this  House? 

"  Id  any  event,  in  those  two  years  we  ought        *'Sir,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  we  are  not  as- 

to  be  able,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  able,  to  suming  what  is  impudent  in  us,  and  what  most 

reconstruct  this  government  upon  a  loyal  basis,  be  fruitless.    What  are  we  attempting  to  do  ? 

But  in  any  event,  nothing  worse  can  happen  to  The  first  grand  amendment  that  strikes  the  eye 

us,  and  nothing  worse  can  happen  to  the  coan-  in  this  bill  is,  that  we  take  the  management  of 

try,  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  government  these  States  from  the  General  of  the  Army  and 

on  a  disloyal  basis.    If  it  is  to  be  reconstructed  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  th« 

upon  a  disloyal  basis,  there  are  two  things  United  States.     No  man  doubts  the  constitu- 

which  I  seek:  first,  that  we  who  belicFe  our-  tional  authority  ofCongress  to  detail  for  partic!i- 

Belves  to  be  loyal  to  the  Government  and  to  the  lar  service,  or  to  authorize  others  to  detail  for 

country  shall  not  in  any  degree  be  responsible  particular  service,  particular  ofiicers  of  the  army, 

for  the  reconstruction  of  this  Government  in  But  our  friends  who  love  this  bill,  love  it  noV 

the  hands  of  disloyal  men ;  and  secondly,  that  because  the  President  is  to  execate  it,  as  he  has 

if  it  is  to  be  the  fortune  of  this  country  that  it  executed  every  law  for  the  last  two  years,  bj 

shall  be  reconstructed  upon  a  disloyal  basis,  and  the  murder  of  Union  men,  and  by  despidn^ 

by  the  agency  and  under  tlie  control  of  disloyal  Congress,  and  flinging  into  our  teeth  all  that 

men,  then  I  desire  to  postpone  that  calamity  we  seek  to  have  done.    That  seems  to  be  the 

to  the  latest  day  possible.  ,  sweetening  ingredient  in  this  bill  for  roanv 

*^  I  say,  then,  that  if  during  this  session,  or  of  our  friends  around  us.    I  do  not  of  course 

during  the  existence  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  believe  any  thing  about  these  nightly  ineetingsL 

the  majority  act  according  to  its  means  and  its  I  think  the  report  on  that  subject  is  fdl  fabri- 

opportunities,  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  recon-  cation.    But,  sir,  if  there  were  such  things, 

struction  of  these  ten  States  and  their  restora-  this  substitute  that  has  come  from  tlie  Senate 

tion  to  the  Union  through  the  agency  of  loyal  would  be  the  natural  ofi&pring  of  such  an  in- 

men  and  by  loyal  means.  cubation. 

"  My  objection  to  the  proposed  substitute  of  ^^  What  is  the  fifth  section  of  this  substitnte  f 
the  Senate  is  fundamental — ^it  is  conclusive.  It  Why  is  it  incorporated  here?  It  is  that  we 
provides,  if  not  in  terms,  at  least  in  fact,  by  the  may  pledge  this  Government  in  future  to  all  the 
measures  which  it  proposes,  to  reconstruct  those  traitors  in  rebeldom,  so  that  hereafter  there 
State  governments  at  once  through  the  agency  shall  be  no  escape  from  it,  whatever  may  hap- 
of  disloyal  men!  And  I  say  that  great  fact,  pen.  While  they  are  not  before  us,  while  this 
which  if  this  substitute  shall  be  concurred  in  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  we  are 
will  be  near  to' us,  ought  to  restrain  us  from  promisiug  them,  we  are  holding  out  to  them  a 
any  action  in  favor  of  this  measure,  though  we  pledge,  that  if  they  will  do  certain  things  there- 
be  compelled  on  the  4:th  of  March  next  to  pai*t  in  mentioned,  they  shall  come  into  this  House^ 
without  having  done  any  thing  whatever  for  the  and  act  with  us  as  loyal  men.  I  know  there  is 
restoration  of  those  States."  an  impatience  to  bring  in  these  chivalric  gentle- 
Mr.  Stevens :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  occupy  men,  lest  they  should  not  be  here  in  time  to 
but  a  short  time.  This  House,  a  few  days  ago,  vote  for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  protect  loyal  men  States,  and,  therefore,  gentlemen  postpone  the 
in  the  Southern  States.  That  bill  proposed  bnt  regular  mode  of  bringing  up  that  question,  and 
a  single  object,  the  protection  of  the  loyal  men  put  it  upon  a  police  bill,  in  order  that  it  may 
of  the  South  from  the  anarchy  and  oppression  be  carried  through,  so  as  to  ^ve  them  an  op- 
that  exist,  and  the  murders  which  are  every  day  portunity  to  be  here  at  the  time  they  desire, 
perpetrated  upon  loyal  men,  without  distinction  Sir,  while  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  them  to 
of  color.  It  did  not  attempt  the  difficult  ques-  come  in  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  entitled,  I  do 
tion  of  reconstructing  these  States,  by  establish-  not  profess  to  be  very  impatient  to  embrace 
ing  civil  governments  over  them.  The  House  them.  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  see  their  votes 
thought  it  wise  to  leave  that  question  until  a  cast  along  with  others,  to  control  the  next  elec- 
Congress  which  is  to  come  incouJd  have  a  long  tion  of  President  and  Vice-President;  there- 
time  to  cbnsider  the  whole  question.  The  bill  fore  it  is  that  my  impatience  is  not  so  great  as 
which  we  passed  had  not  in  it  one  single  phrase  that  of  others. 

or  word  which  looks  to  any  thing  but  a  police        "  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when  some 

regulation  for  the  benefit  of  these  States.  people,  and  among  them  that  good  man  who  is 

**  JTow,  what  has  the  Senate  done?    It  has  now  no  more,  carried,  as  I  thought^  the  idea  of 

sent  back  to  us  an  amendment  which  contains  reconstruction  by  loyal  men  rather  to  the  ex- 

every  thing  else  but  protection.    It  has  sent  us  treme.    The  doctrine  was  once  hold,  that  in 

back  a  bill  which  raises  the  whole  question  in  these  outlawed  communities  of  robbers,  trai- 

dispute,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  reconstructing  tors,  and  murderers,  so  far  as  the  real  State 

these  States,  by  distant  and   future  pledges  was  concerned,  it  consisted  of  the  loyal  men  of 
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the  commnnity,  and  that  the  others  connted  for  ted  States.    I  do  hope  some  effort  will  be  made 

nothing.    I  do  not  say  that  I  hold  this  doctrine,  to  protect  without  endangering  them.^' 

not  being  myself  an  extreme  man ;  bat  it  was  Jlr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  said :  *^  I  shall  direct 

held  by  gentlemen  all  aronnd  me,  and  it  was  myself  to  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 

held  by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  the  precise  purport,  object,  and  scope  of  the 

But  now  the  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  the  fifth  section  of  the  proposed  substitute  of  the 

6t4ite  is  composed  of  disloyal  men  and  traitors.  Senate,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  open  to 

We  ignore  wholly  the  loyal  element  in  all  the  the  objection  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 

States,  and  we  are  hurrying  to  introduce  these  sylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  tlie  gentleman  from 

disloyal  men  among  us.  Massachusetts   (Mr.    BoutiwU)   have   alleged 

^'  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  it  that  we  are  so  anz-  against  it. 
ions  to  proclaim  uniyersal  amnesty?  Is  there  *^In  the  first  place,  it  demands  of  the  people 
danger  that  somebody  will  be  punished?  Is  of  the  rebel  States  that  they  shall  form  a  con- 
there  any  fear  that  this  nation  will  wake  from  stitation  of  State  government  conforming  in 
its  lethargy,  and  insist  upon  punishing,  by  fine,  all  respects  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
by  imprisonment,  by  confiscation,  and  possibly  States.  Next,  that  after  that  constitution  is 
by  personal  punishment,  some  of  those  who  formed  it  shall  be  submitted  for  ratification  to 
have  murdered  our  brotliers,  onr  fathers,  and  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  State,  without  any 
our  children  ?  Is  there  any  danger  that  such  a  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
spirit  will  be  raised  in  this  nation,  a  spirit  which  servitude ;  no  one  is  to  be  excluded  from  voting 
sleeps  only  here,  and  which  no  other  nation  ever  unless  the  convention  which  frames  the  consti- 
before  allowed  to  slumber?  If  there  is  such  tntion  shall  do  as  Tennessee  did,  disfranchise 
danger,  if  some  punishment  is  dreaded  by  these  some  of  the  citizens  for  treason  and  rebellion, 
men,  does  not  this  propoedtion  protect  them  ?  Just  the  same  authority,  and  just  the  same 
The  President  has  already,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  mode  of  exercising  that  authority,  is  conferred 
pardoned  these  rebels,  and  restored  to  them  upon  these  ten  States  that  Tennessee  possessed 
their  property  which  we  confiscated  by  the  act  and  exercised.  And  I  reply  to  the  gentleman 
of  1863,  and  he  has  done  it  in  defiance  of  law.  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Stokes)  by  saying  that  Con- 

^^Last  Saturday,  a  gentleman  came  to  me  gross  no  more  guarantees  under  this  biU  the 

from  Alexandria,  with  one  of  the  judges  there,  right  of  any  rebel  in  any  State  to  vote  than  did 

and  told  me  that  a  gentleman  had  obtained  Congress  guarantee  to  the  rebels  in  Tennessee 

some  $17,000  worth  of  property  under  a  sale  the  right  to  vote. 

by  the  United  States  of  rebel  property,  but  the  "  Thea,-  after  the  State  constitution  shall  have 

rebel  owner  had  come  with  the  pardon  of  the  been  framed  by  the  convention,  submitted  to 

President,  and  tiie  order  for  the  restoration  of  the  people,  and  adopted  by  the  votes  of  all  the 

the  property  in  his  hand ;  >in  ejectment  suit  male  citizens,  except  such  as  may  be  disfran- 

had  been  brought,  and  beyond  all  question  a  chised  by  reason  or  participation  in  rebellion, 

recovery  would  be  had.    Sir,  as  far  as  I  can  it  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  examina- 

ascertaia,  more  than  $2,000,000,000  of  prop«  tion  and  approval.    And  beiilg  brought  here 

erty  belonging  to  the  United  States,  confiscated  for  examination  and  approval,  I  submit  that 

not  as  rebel  but  as  enemy^s  property,  has  been  what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

given  back  to  enrich  traitors.      Our  friends  Stevens)  and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 

wbose  houses  have  been  laid  in  ashes,  whose  setts  (Mr.  Boutwell)  have  said  is  mere  bugaboo 

(arms  liave  been  robbed,  whose  cattle  have  and  scarecrow,  because  the  inquest  is  left  in 

been  taken  from  them,  are  to  suffer  poverty  onr  hands,  plenary  and  absolute.    And  that  in- 

and  persecution,  while  Wade  Hampton  and  his  quest  goes  to  every  fact  and  every  circumstance 

black-horse  cavalry  are  to  revel  in  their  wealth,  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  new  oon- 

and  traitors  along  the  Mississippi  valley  are  to  stitution.    If  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  any 

enjoy  their  manors.    Sir,  God  helping  me  and  State  constitution  presented  to  it  for  examina- 

I  live,  there  shall  be  a  question  propounded  to  tion  and  approval  shall  enfranchise  rebels  and 

this  Hoose  and  to  this  nation,  whetiier  a  por-  endanger  the  stability  of  the  State  government 

tion  of  the  debt  shall  not  be  paid  by  the  con-  by  permitting  it  to  faJl  into  the  hands  of  rebels, 

fijcated  property  of  the  rebels.    But,  sir,  this  Congress  I  assume  with  all  confidence  will  not 

prevents  it  alL    This  is  helping  the  President  approve  it.    But  that  question  is  one  for  the 

to  take  from  the  people  that  which  belongs  to  Fortieth  Congress  or  some  other  to  determine; 

them,  and  giving  it  to  confederate  traitors.  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Fortieth  Congress, 

^  Now,  sir,  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  more  speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  am  not  afraid  to 

to  say.    If  there  is  an  order  of  a  committee  of  trust  the  subject  to  their  decision. 

conference,  in  two  hours  a  bill  can  be  framed  *'  After  the  constitution  shall  have  been  ap- 

and  reported  to  this  House  free  from  all  these  proved  by  Congress,  what  then?  I  wish  to  call 

difficulties,  free  from  all  this  extraneous  mat-  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 

ter,  which  shall  protect  every  loyal  man  in  the  constitutions  of  these  States  are  to  be  examined 

Southern  States  and  do  no  injustice  to  those  separately  and  not  all  together.  And  if  the  new 

who  are  disloyal.    But,  sir,  pass*  this  bill  and  constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  in- 

you  open  the  flood-gates  of  misery — ^you  dis-  stance,  shall  be  approved  by  Congress,  then 

grace  in  my  judgment  the  Congress  of  the  Uni-  her  people  are  to  elect  a  Legislature  under  that 
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ooDstitation,  and  then  it  is  required  that  that  Congress,  afraid  of  roj  shadow,  afraid  of  myself 

Legislatnre  shall  adopt  the  amondment  to  the  I  would  declaim  against  this  hill,  «nd  I  would 

Constitution  proposed  hj  Congress  at  its  last  do  it  just  as  distingnished  gentlemen  around 

session  and  give  its  assent  to  it  in  a  valid  and  me  have  done  and  do  declaim  against  it.    TLej 

legal  and  hinding  form.  have  spoken  vehemenUj,  they  have  spoken  se- 

"  And  what  is  next  to  he  done  ?    Tliereapon  pnlchrally  against  it,  hnt  they  have  not  done  iis 

Arkansas  Is  to  elect  Senators  and  Representa-  the  favor  to  qaote  a  line  or  the  proof  of  a  single 

tives.    And  whom  may  they  elect  ?    Can  they  word  from  the  hill  itself  that  it  does  any  one  of 

send  rehels  here  ?    Not  so ;  they  must  send  the  horrihle  things  they  tell  us  ofl    They  tell 

those  here  who  can  take  the  oaths  prescrihed  us  it  is  universal  amnesty,  and  there  is  not  a 

hy  law ;  to  take  *•  the  iron-clad  oath,'  as  it  is  line  in  the  hill  that  will  maintain  the  charge. 

called.    Therefore,  I  suhmit  in  all  candor,  that  They  have  told  us  it  puts  the  government  into 

hy  passing  this  hill  Congress  will  not  take  one  the  hands  of  rehels.    I  deny  it,  unless  you  area 

step  toward  placing  the  government  of  those  rehel  and  I  am  a  reheL    If  we  are  rebels,  then 

ten  States  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    Congress  it  does  put  it  into  the  hands  of  rebels,  but  not 

is  still  to  hold  the  entire  subject  in  its  control  otherwise." 

for  subsequent  inqnest,  examination,  and  ap-  The  motion  to  lay  the  substitute  on  the  table 

proval.    And  for  Congress  to  be  afraid  to  do  was  lost — yeas  40,  nays  119.  The  main  question 

this  much  is  not  to  distrust  the  rebels  but  to  was  then  ordered — yeas  103,  nays  60. 

distrust  itself,  and  the  objection  of  the  gentle-  Mr.  Eld  ridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said  :  ^'  I  never 

man  from  Pennsylvania  and   the  gentleman  understood  fully  the  value  of  a  minute  until  I 

from  Massachusetts  is  nothing  but  a  distrust  of  was  tanglit  it  by  this  Congress.    The  practice 

Congress  itself;  and  when  the  gentleman  from  seems  to  have  been  established  here  tha^  the 

Pennsylvania  talks  about  Congress  disgracing  most  important  measures  that  come  before  this 

itself  bypassing  this  bill,  I  would  call  his  atten-  House  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  least  time. 

tion  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  Some  gentleman  upon  the  other  side  of  the 

does  not  justify  his  assertion.    If  it  is  proper  to  House  is  assigned  the  floor,  and,  as  upon  this  oc- 

refer  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this  sub-  casion,  partitions  out  ten  minutes  to  one,  ^ght 

ject,  I  would  say  that  there  was  not  one  Sen-  minutes  to  another,  four  minutes  to  another, 

ator  tliere  in  any  way  connected  with  the  and  I  believe  as  low  as  two  minutes  to  another, 

Radical  or  Republican  party  who  voted  against  for  the  discussion  of  a  measure  which  is  to  abro- 

it.    It  at  all  events  met  the  approval  of  every  gate  the  Constitution  in  ten  of  the  States  of  tl^ 

member  of  our  party  in  that  body  who  voted.  Union.     Ten  minutes  are  allotted  to  me.     I 

If  there  were  any  who  entertained  similar  views  shall  not  stultify  myself  by  pretending  to  make 

to  those  of  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  an  argument  in  these  ten  minutes, 

and  Massachusetts,  they  did  not  stand  up  and  ^*  I  shall  content  myself  with  denouncing  this 

express  them,  or  record  their  votes  against  this  measure  as  most  wicked  and  abominable.    It 

amendment."                                   «  contains  all  that  is  vicious,  all  thftt  is  mischiev- 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  ous  in  any  and  all  of  the  propositions  which 

ray  object  in  rising  now  is  not  so  much  to  vin-  have  come  either  from  the  Committee  on  Recon- 

dioate  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Sen-  struction  or  from  any  gentleman  upon  the  other 

ate  as  it  is  to  expose  the  animus  with  which  side  of  the  House.    I  am  not  ouite  so  certain  as 

gentlemen  assail  the  bill  here,  coming  aa  they  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Le  Blond)  that  when 

do  from  the  Reconstruction  Committee.  this  bill  shall  have  become  a  law,  should  it  ever 

^*  There  is  not  one  word  in  this  bill  that  has  become  the  law,  a  state  of  war  will  not  exist, 

not  at  one  time  or  another  received  the  sanction  In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  of  itself  a  declaratioD 

of  that  committee,  save  the  provision  for  gen-  of  war  against  the  Southern  people ;  it  is  at  least 

eral  and  equal  suffrage ;  and  yet  gentlemen  a  revival  and  continuation  of  the  war,  which  we 

stand  here  now  and  undertake  to  eat  up  their  had  hoped  was  forever  ended.    If  it  is  heUo  eeg- 

own  words  and  ask  the  House  to  eat  up  theirs,  mnte  now,  from  the  time  this  bill  shall  pass  and 

What  is  there  in  the  bill  except  general  suffrage  become  a  law,  it  will  be  a  war  actual  and  fia- 

that  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  that  com-  grant,  which  will,  I  fear,  involve  that  whole  peo- 

mittee?    I  ask  the  gentlemen  to  answer  that  pie,  white  and  black,  in  one  common  ruin, 

question  to  their  constituents."  *'  Now,  what  is  this  measure  ?  I  do  not  won- 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  der  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 

this  hill  starts  out  by  laying  its  hands  on  the  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House.    I  should 

rebel  governments  and  taking  the  very  breath  wonder  if  there  were  not.    For  as  you  approach 

of  life  out  of  them.    In  the  next  place  it  puts  the  final  consummation  of  the  purpof«e  which 

the  bayonet  at  the  breast  of  every  rebel  in  the  you  have  had  in  view,  of  virtually  declaring  the 

South.  In  the  next  place,  it  leaves  in  the  hands  Government  of  our  fathers  a  failure,  I  wonder 

of  Congress,  utterly  and  absolutely,  the  work  not  that  you  differ ;  that  you  have  some  cootro- 

of  reconstruction.    Gentlemen  here,  when  they  versy  among  yourselves,  some  misgivings.    The 

have  the  power  of  a  thunderbolt  in  their  hands,  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Brandagee) 

are  afraid  of  themselves  and  propose  to  stagger  told  us  the  other  day  that  the  measure  then  be* 

like  idiots  under  the  weight  of  a  power  they  fore  the  House  similar  to  this  was  commencing 

know  not  how  to  use.    K  I  were  afraid  of  this  at  the  right  point ;  that  it  was  to  gerform  ex- 
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actij  the  purpose  whicli  they  desire ;  that  it  Teas— Messra.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 

was  commencing  at  Appomattox  Oourt-Honse,  5.*!°*?-  i^^^t^^  ^■i®':'  ^al^jrin.  Barker,  Benjamin, 

whe«Gene«l  Grant  left  off.    The  genUeman  5^^S''^!"&fLrk'.  &m*"5!i4'.^^^^^^ 

would  have  more  truly  expressed  the  fact,  in  Dawes,  Defrees,  Delano,  Deming.  Dodee,  Egrieston, 

my  judgment,  if  he  had  declared  that  it  was  Farnsworth,  Ferry,  Griswold,  Hart,  Hill,  Hooper, 

commeDcing  exactly  where  Robert  £.  Lee  left  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd, 

off.     And  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Kasson,  Ketcham,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Wil- 

/\f»  a*.^^^-^^\  :.  K.^1^  Anr>n»Y,4>rv  A^^\^m^  4\.»4.  u  i«  *i*™  LawTenco,  Longyear,  Morrin,  Mavnard,  Mcln- 

(Mr.  Stevens)  la  bold  enough  to  dedare  that  it  is  ^^^^    ^^^ee,    McRuer,    Miller,   ]fcfoorhead,  Morris, 

the  purpose  to  concur  in  the  revolution  which  Orth,  Patterson,  P!anta,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Raymond, 

was  inaugurated  by  secessionists  and  carried  on  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Roussean, 

by  them  against  the  (Government  of  the  United  Schenck,  Spalding,  Stilwell,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor, 

States,  and  which  he  says  he  hopes  to  see  per-  ^hyen  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Upson, 

/k^f^  ;»  «»»v{*.»  ♦u;-  ««..««  ^!sA  »fl>^^4.  T?^  Burt  Van  Horn,   William  B.   Washburn,    Welker, 

fectwi  in  making  this  a  true  and  perfect  Re-  whaley,  James  F.  Wilson,  and  Woodbridie-78. 

public                              ^  Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Arnell,  James  M.  Ashley, 

*^Bat  the  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  abrogate  the  Banks,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bergen,  Boutwell,  Boyer, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  overthrow  5??"da|ee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Campbell,  Chanler, 

all  government,  and  commit  aU  the  rights,  all  Sidney  tlarke,  Cobb,  Cooper,  Dawson  Denwon,  Don- 

OAM.  5UT«^utu«»«i^  auvt  wuAiuiv  (UA  uuv  .leti^o,  u»  nelly,  Dnggs,  Dumont,  Eldndge,  Eliot,  Farqnbar, 

the  vast  interests  of  the  people  of  those  States  Rnck,  GoSdyiar,  Grinnell,  Aardn  Harding,  Abner  C. 

sabject  to  the  supreme  will  and  pleasure  of  a  Harding,  Harris,  Hawkins,  Haves,  Henderson,  Higby, 

military  despot.    I  cast  no  reflection  upon  any  Hise,  Hogran,  Holmes.  Hotchxiss,  Demas  Hubbard, 

particular  man  or  officer  who  may  be  deputed  S>^°,  H.^ubbard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey, 

♦^  1.^1.1  ..^«<^i>:^»  ^wiA  ^^^m^i.^^  «wv«I.  n...i»!.  *k;-  Hunter,    Ingersoll,    Julian,    Kelley,    Kelso,    Kerr, 

to  hold  position  and  exercise  power  under  this  Koontej  Kuykendill,  Lathlm,  Le  %lond,  Leftwich, 

bill ;  I  make  no  charge  agamst  any  one,  for  I  Loan,  Lynch,  Marshall.  McCullough,  Mercur,  Moul- 

know  not  Who  may  be  appointed.  But  I  do  say  ton,  Myers,   Newell,  Niblock,   mcholson,  O'Ntill, 

that  whoever  he  may  be,  he  will,  he  must  of  ne-  S^^e*.?*®!?;*™*  Phelps,  Pike,  Radford,  Samuel  J. 

cessity,  be  a"  tyrant    He  cannot  fiU  the  posi-  g'^^a U.  Ritter,    Rogers,  Ross,  Sawyer,  Scofield, 

..       ^'j,           •'•i^.        1        Ti,    —     1              *v  J  Shanklm,   Shellabarger,   Sitgreaves,   Sloan,    Starr, 

tion  and  be  any  thing  else.  The  work  prescribed  steFens,  Stokes,  TaW  Nefson  Taylor.  Thornton; 

the  power  to  be  exercised,  can  only  be  performed  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Aemam,  Robert  T.  Van 

and  exercised  by  tyrants.     And  yet  gentlemen  Horn,  Andrew  H.  Word,  Hamilton  Ward,  Warner, 

affect  to  believe  this  is  a  restoration  of  the  Union ;  ^J^i^®.'^^'  Williams,  Stephen  P.  Wilson,  Windom, 

this  is  t^e  preservation  of  the  Republic  ;tW^  Not  X^a-Messrs.  Conkling^  Culver,    Dixon, 

the  constitotional  guarantee  of  republican  form  Eckley,  Garfield,   Olossbrenner,  hale.  Asahel  W. 

of  government;  this  is  the  consummation  of  all  Hubbard.  Jenckes,  Jones,  Marston,  McClurg,  Mor- 

oar  hopes,  the  reward  for  all  our  sacrifices  in  riji»  Noell,  William  H.  Randall,  Strouse,  Elihu  B. 

the  fearful   struggle  through  which  we  have  Waahbume,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and  Winfield— 19. 

passed.    What  good  can  gentlemen  expect  from  The  House  then  aaked  a  conference,  and  ap- 

tbis  measure  ?  what  protection  of  the  rights,  pointed   Messrs.    Stevens,    Shellabarger,    and 

interests,  lives,  and  liberties  of  the  people  not  Blaine,  a  committee, 
secured  by  your  Constitution  ?    What  laws  do 

you  expect  are  to  be  administered  ?  Has  your  In  the  Senate,  on  February  19th,  the  non-con- 
constitution  ofgovemment  proved  itself  in  years  ourrence  of  the  House  was  considered.  A  mo- 
gone  by  so  defective  and  inefficient  that  to-night,  tion  to  insist,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  civilized  world,  in  this  made. 

American  Oongrl^sa,  you  are  going  to  declare  Mr.  Conness,  of  Oalifomia,  said :  "  Now,  sir, 

that  it  is  a  snbUme  and  miserable  failure  ?  You  what  is  the  difference  between  the  House  of 

declare  nothing  less  than  this ;  you  declare  even  Representatives  and  the  Senate  upon  this  ques- 

more  than  this,  that  in  the  last  four  years  you  tion  ?    I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  a  funda- 

hare  become  so  much  in  love  with  military  rule  mental  difference,  upon  which  at  this  time  a 

sod  military  authority  that  you  will  now  sub-  conference  committee  can  give  us  no  additionaJ 

stitate  for  your  written  Constitution,  the  best  light,  Cannot  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  correct 

the  world  has  ever  seen,  exdusive  military  solution.     Besides,  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 

aatbority.  pressed  that — as  I  shall  call  it,  without  intend- 

^^Do  gentlemen  expect  that  the  people,  on  ing  to  reflect  upon  the  action  of  the  other 

whom  t&  despotic,  this  tyrannical  measure  is  branch  of  the  national  le^slaturo— the  unfor- 

to  be  imposed,  will  submit  tamely  ?    That  they  tun  ate  decision  arrived  at  there  is  in  part  the 

will  bear  nnoomplainingly  this  kind  of  rule  for  result  of  not  the  best  faith  on  the  part  of  pro- 

aniodefiiiite  period  of  time?    Do  you  expect  fessed  advocates  of  this  great  measure.    I  say 

^t  quiet,  good  order,  peace,  and  amity  will  this  because  the  importance  of  the  subject.,  as  I 

come  out  of  such  laws  and  impositions  as  this  ?  have  before  observed,  demands  the  utmost  can- 

I  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  that  if  blood  does  not  dor  as  well  as  the  most  serious  contemplation, 

flow  ajgain,  if  War  does  not  again  rage  in  this  ^^  What  will  be  the  result,  if  we  commit  this 

laud,  it  will  be  no  fault  of  this  measure  or  of  measure  to  a  committee  of  conference?    Are 

those  who  support  it."  they  to  agree  to  strike  out  the  provision  which 

After  an  extended  series  of  speeches,  the  requires,  as  a  prerequisite,  that  the  franchise 

Hoa.«e  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate's  amend-  shall  be  conceded,  and  provisions  to  guarantee 

meat  by  the  following  vote :  it  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  df  the  States 
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proposed  to  be  reorganized  in  the  South?    Is  alluded  to  it,  I  wiU'say  that  I  can  see  no  wij 

that  a  question  to  be  compromised  upon  ?    How  of  passing  this  hill,  and  having  it  becoine  a  kw, 

shall  it  be  compromised  upon  ?    Compromised  even  if  there  is  a  committee  of  conference  aod 

by  the  Senate  giving  way?     Why,  sir,  if  it  the  two  Houses  agree.    I  believe  it  is  too  late 

gave  way  on  that  point,  no  report  of  a  confer-  in  the  day.    I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 

ence  committee,  I  undertake  to  say,  could  be  such  a  bill  as  we  want  can  become  a  law  this 

adopted  in  the  other  brahch  of  this  legislature  session,  even  though  the  two  Hojises  do  agree. 

at  all.    Is  the  Louisiana  bill,  so  called,  to  be  I  only  make  that  remark  in  reply  to  what  wss 

sulMttituted,  in  a  conference  report,  for  this  bill  ?  said  by  the  Senator  froni  Massachusetts^  that 

I  object  to  that  course,  not  because  of  what  some  bill  might  become  a  law.    I  have  no  idea 

the  Louisiana  bill  contains,  but  because  it  pre-  that  such  a  bill  as  the  Senate  want,  judgmg 

sentd  a  scheme  diametrically  differing  from  the  from  the  votes  we  have  had  on  this  bill  and  the 

one  now  before  us,  and  which,  if  it  is  to  be  con-  fact  that  we  have  passed  it,  can  become  a  law 

sidered  at  all,  I  insist  must  be  considered  in  at  thin  session  by  any  conference  whatever/' 

open  Senate.**  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  "  I  hope  that 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  *'I  am  the  Senate  wiil  insist  on  its  amendment,  and 

in  earnest,  sir,  for  the  passage  of  some  substan-  concur  in  the  request  for  a  conference.   I  do 

tial  measure  tliat  shall  give  relief  to  our  suffer-  not  know,  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  inqoire, 

ing  feliow-citizens  in  the  rebel  States.     The  what  was  the  leading  difScuIty  or  principal 

Senate  has  made  its  best  endeavor ;  the  House  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  of  the 

has  refused  to  concur  with  what  we  have  done ;  House  with  reference  to  the  amended  bill  as  we 

and  the  question  now  is,  what  action  we  shall  sent  it  to  them ;  but  I  am  told  that  it  arose  out 

take.    The  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  I  understood  of  a  belief  that  tiie  amendment,  what  is  called 

hinf,  proposed  to  interpose  a  motion  of  delay,  the  Blaine  amendment,  as  redrawn,  had  not 

to  the  effect  that  we  should  send  this  proposi-  sufficient  safeguards  about  it ;  that  it  left  too 

tion  of  the  House  b^ck  and  ask  them  to  vote  much  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  rebel 

upon  it  again.    Why,  sir,  if  we  do  thatj  we  kill  element  in  the  original  vbting;  and  they  did 

the  bill;  so  I  fear,  at  least.    To  me  it  seems  n ot  think  that  our  loyal  friends  in  the Boath and 

plain  that  out  of  such  a  course  there  can  be  no  the  loyal  portion  of  the  country  would  be  safe 

substantial  result.    Farewell,  then,  during  this  under  it.      That  was  the  leading  objection, 

session  to  anyjust  and  beneficent  measure  either  Now,  sir,  with  the  committee  that  has  been 

of  protection  or  reconstruction,  both  of  which  appointed  there,   and  which  represents  that 

I  wish  to  accomplish.    Farewell,  because  there  feeling — ^not  that  the  Blaine  amendment  goes 

will  not  be  time  in  which  to  accomplish  this  too  far,  but  that  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough 

great  result.      Surely  not  unless  the  House  — there  will  be  no  difficulty,  probably,  in  an 

should  be  inspired  to  a  course  which  is  too  agreement  on  something  that  will  be  satisfac- 

much  to  expect.  tory  to  both  Houses.    Whether  the  bill  can  be- 

"  The   only   remaining   question,    then,    is  come  a  law  or  not  at  this  session  is  a  question 

whether  this  great  measure  shall  be  committed  depending  not  upon  us.    Our  duty  plainly  ia, 

to  a  conference  committee  between  the  two  to  do  all  that  we  can  toward  making  it  a  law.'' 

Houses.    I  have  heard  it  observed  on  this  floor,  Mr.   Sherman,  of  Ohio,   said :    **  Usually  I 

that  the  Uieasure  was  too  vast  for  any  confer-  would  vote  for  a  committee  of  conference  as  a 

ence  committee.    On  that,  sir,  let  me  meke  one  matter  of  course,  because  where  the  two  Houses 

remark ;  there  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  disagree,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or  tlie  other 

reap.    So,  also,  there  is  a  time  for  open  debate  should  yield,  and  often  it  applies  to  each ;  but 

in  this  Cliamber,  and  there  is  a  time  for  the  ac-  in  this  case  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 

tion  of  conference  committees.   We  have  passed  the  opposition  to  this  amendment  in  the  House 

the  first  stage,  and  are  now  in  the  second.    We  is  not  one  that  we  can  reconcile  unless  we  can 

have  arrived  at  that  period  when,  according  to  mix  fire  and  water.    We  know  that  the  oppo- 

the  natural  course  of  business,  this  great'  uieas-  sition  to  the  amendment  in  the  House,  as  it 

ure  can  find  its  solution  only  through  a  confer-  stands  upon  the  record,  is  from  men  of  extreme 

ence  committee.    If  you  set  aside  a  conference  opinions  from  each  other;  and  therefore  I  can 

committee,  you  set  aside  every  just  and  beneti-  see  no  reason  for  sending  this  to  a  committee 

cent  measure  of  protection  or  of  reconstruction,  of  conference.    We  know  very  well  that  it  is 

For  one,  sir,  I  will  not  take  that  great,  that  impossible  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  these 

terrible  responsibility.    I  long  for  something,  hostile  opponents  of  the  measure  without  sur- 

and  I  now  take  the  only  way  which  seems  to  renderingtheprinciple  upon  which  our  amended 

me  practicable."  bill  is  based." 

Mr.  Poraeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :  "  I  gather  Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  The  question 

from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  here  is  not  one  of  mere  expediency  or  coro- 

chusetts,  that  he  sees  a  way  of  passing  this  bill,  promise.    It  is  a  radical,  elementary  prmciple, 

providing  there  is  a  committee  of  conference,  which  I  cannot  abandon  under  the  report  of 

and  the  two  Houses  agree  to  it.    I  never  like  this  proposed  ccfmmittee  of  conference.    The 

to  make  any  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  House  proposed  a  military  bill,  pure  and  sira- 

passing  a  bill.    Our  duty  is  to  do  what  we  can  pie,  for  the  government  of  the  Soutliem  States. 

toward  passing  it.     But  the  Senator  having  That  is  doubtless  right  as  a  temporary  measure, 
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to  afford  protection  to  loyal  people  tbere,  black  assurance  have  jon  that  he  will  execute  a  new 

and  white ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  force  any  law  any  better  ? " 

sncb  bill  upon  the  people  of  the  Southern  Mr.  Snmner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "Mr. 

States,  unless  we  hold  out  to  them  a  prospect  President,  in  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

of  an  immediate  plan  for  the  restoration  of  civil  (Mr.  Trumbull)  has  said  with  regard  to  the 

government*  failure  of  the  President  to  discharge  his  duties 

"If  you  will  analyze  the  votes  on  this  ques-  under  existing  laws,  I  entirely  agree.  He  has 
tion  in  the  House,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  re-  touched  the  case  to  the  quick.  It  is  impossible 
fer  to  that  subject,  you  will  nnd  there  is  no  not  to  see  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  pros- 
hope  of  any  compromise  in  a  committee  of  con-  ent  moment  springs  from  the  bad  man  who 
ference.  We  are  told  that  the  extreme  radicals  sits  in  the  executive  chair.  He  is  the  centre  of 
of  the  Honse  opposed  the  amendment,  because  our  woes.  More  than  once  before  I  have  re- 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Every  single  Demo-  minded  you  of  that  saying  of  Catholic  Earope, 
crat  in  the  House,  amounting  to  forty-two,  that 'AH  roadstead  to  Rome.*  Sonow  do  all  roads 
voted  against  it,  because  it  goes  too  far.  Gen-  among  us  lead  to  the  President.  You  can  attempt 
tlemen  speak  of  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  nothing  which  does  not  bring  you  face  to  face 
in  the  House  against  the  Blaine  amendment,  with  him,  precisely  as  during  the  rebellion  you 
How  is  that  public  sentiment  brought  about,  could  attempt  nothing  which  did  not  bring  you 
and  who  entertains  it?  A  vast  majority  of  the  face  to  face  with  Jefferson  Davis.  I  mention 
Radical  Republican  Union  party  favor  the  this  now,  not  to  deter  you,  but  for  enconrage- 
amendment ;  but  by  the  union  of  a  few  extreme  ment.  You  have  already  conquered  the  chief 
radicals  with  the  whole  Democratic  party  «n  of  the  rebellion.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  con- 
moMe,  it  is  voted  down.  quer  his  successor  also.    But  this  can  be  done 

"  Now,  do  you  hope  for  any  compromise  f  only  by  strenuous  exertion.     It  is  no  argument 

The  Honse  stands  simply  upon  a  military  bill,  agiunst  legislation  that  the  President  will  not 

The  Senate,  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  pro-  execute  it.    Let  us  do  our  duty,  and  insist 

poses  some  plan  and  some  time  when  civil  gov-  always  that  he  shall  do  his. 

ernment  can  be  restored.    Now,  sir,  how  are  "  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman),  co- 

you  to  compromise  ? "  operating   with    the   Senator    from    Illinois, 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  moves  Erectly  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
believe,  with  the  Senator  from  California,  who  amendment  and  refuse  the  conference  com- 
spoke  a  while  ago,  that  this  is  altogether  too  mittee  asked  by  the  House.  I  regret  this  mo- 
grave  a  matter  to  be  left  at  this  stage  of  the  tion  simply  because  it  seems  calculated  to  en- 
session  to  a  ^mmittee  of  conference,  a  com-  danger  the  bill,  while  it  cuts  off  all  reasonable 
mittee  whose  aoings  we  are  all  of  us  unaware  chance  of  further  amendment.  Do  not  forget 
of.  What  it  may  do,  or  forbear  to  do,  is  hardly  that,  in  order  to  act  independently  of  the  Presi- 
ever  very  well  known  to  the  Senate."  dent,   so  as  to  avoid  a  *  a  pocket  veto,'  you 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  When  I  must  complete  your  work  before  midnight," 
prepared  this  bill  it  was  my  opinion  that  'the  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  With  the  con- 
troe  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  was  to  estab-  sent  of  my  friend,  I  will  state  that  I  have  no 
lish  a  military  power  in  the  South  adequate  to  doubt  that,  with  moderation  on  the  part  of 
the  protection  of  loyal  men,  and  when  that  both  Houses,  this  measure  can  be  passed  with 
power  was  there  made  efficient,  then  to  pro-  the  assent  of  both  Houses,  without  any  material 
ceed  with  the  business  of  reconstruction  by  the  change,  before  ten  o'clock  to-night.  There  are 
necessary  legislation ;  and  I  undertake  to  say  members  of  the  House  of  Jleprcsentatives  who 
that  you  may  pass  as  many  laws  as  you  please,  desire  one  or  two  modifications,  so  slight  that, 
you  may  enact  as  many  enabling  acts  as  you  }f  the  bill  be  now  sent  back  to  them  on  my  mo- 
please,  but  they  will  be  a  dead  letter  upon  the  tion,  so  that  they  can  propose  amendments  to 
statate-book  unless  military  power  is  put  in  the  our  aroeodment,  they  can  soon  put  our  amend- 
SoQth  to  protect  the  loyal  men  in  the  exercise  ment  in  a  shape  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
of  their  rights  under  that  legislation."  majority  of  the  House,  and  thus  the  subject- 
Mr.  Oonness:  "All  agree  upon  that  propo-  matter  can  be  disposed  of  to-day. 
sition."                                       ^  "  I  will  further  state,  in  explanation  of  the 

Mr.  Williams  :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  all  remark  I  made  a  while  ago,  that  I  make  my 

agree  upon  it  or  not ;   but  these  are  my  views,  motion  not  to  throw  this  bill  back  to  the  House 

and  it  was  with  tliat  view  that  this  bill  was  in  an  offensive  sense ;  that  is  not  the  way  to 

prepared."  legislate ;   because  it  is  very  easy  to  excite  a 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :   "  I  shall  vote  feeling  of  pride,  of  esprit  de  fiorps,  between  the 

to  adhere  to  the  amendment  which  the  Senate  respective  Houses ;  but  it  is  to  send  this  amend- 

has  made.    I  consider  that  there  is  no  sort  of  ment  back  with  our  deliberate  judgment  that 

inaportanco  in  the  original  bill,  and  for  that  rea-  it  ought  to  prevail,  and  then  let  them  propose 

son  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  such  modifications  as  are  necessary  to  secure 

fourteenth  section  of  the  Act  passed  over  the  the  assent  of  the  House  to  it.  My  impression  is, 

veto  of  the  President  on  the  16th  of  July,  1866.  that,  if  it  be  sent  back  thus,  it  will  bypassed  by 

which  provides  for  this  military  protection.  Ir  both  Houses  before  ten  o'clock  to-night." 

the  President  does  not  execute  that  law,  what  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  further  said : 
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'^  Mr.  President,  let  me  speak  frankly  of  this  it  imposes  upon  yon.  Let  it  find  a  place  in  the 
measure,  which  has  in  it  so  much  of  good  and  statute-hook,  and  your  duties  will  he  fixed  be- 
so  much  of  evil.    Rarely  have  good  and  evil  yond  recall. 

heen  mixed  on  such  a  scale.  Look  at  the  good,  *^  But  there  is  another  point  estahlished 
and  you  are  fall  of  grateful  admiration.  Look  which  is  in  itself  a  prodigious  triumph.  As  I 
at  the  evil,  and  you  are  impatient  at  such  an  mention  it  I  cannot  conceal  my  joy.  It  is  the 
abandonment  of  duty.  Much  is  gained,  hut  direct  requirement  of  universal  suffi^ge,  with- 
much  is  abandoned.  You  have  done  much ;  out  distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  all  the  cod- 
hut  you  have  not  done  enough.  You  have  left  stitutions  of  the  rebel  States.  This  is  done  by 
undone  things  which  ought  to  be  done.  The  act  of  Congress,  without  constitutional  amend- 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fessenden)  was  right  ment.  It  is  a  grand  and  beneficent  exercise 
in  asking  more.  I  agree  with  him.  I  ask  for  of  existing  powers,  for  a  long  time  invoked,  bat 
more.*  All  the  good  of  the  bill  cannot  make  now  at  last  grasped.  No  rebel  State  can  enjoy 
me  forget  its  evil.  It  is  very  defective.  It  is  representation  in  Congress,  until  it  has  con- 
horridly  defective.  You  cannot  use  too  strong  ferred  tiie  sufiVage  upon  all  its  citizens,  aod 
language  in  characterizing  a  measure  with  such  fixed  this  right  in  its  constitution.  This  is  tbe 
fatal  defects.  But  nobody  recognizes  more  Magna  Charta  which  you  are  about  to  enact 
cordially  than  mjself  the  good  it  has.  Pardon  Since  Runnymede,  there  has  been  nothing  of 
me  if  I  do  my  best  to  make  it  better.  greater  value  to  human  rights. 

"  This  bill  is  the  original  Uouse  bill  for  the        "  Add  to  this  enumeration  that  the  hill  is  in 

military  goyemment  of  the  rebel  States,  revised  its  general  purposes  a  measure  of  protection  for 

and  amended  by  the  Senate  in  several  essential  loyd  fellow-citizens    now  trodden  down  bj 

particulars.    As  it  came  from  the  House  it  was  rebels.    The  military  power  is  set  in  rootioD  to 

excellent  in  its  general  purpose,  but  was'very  this  end,  and  the  whole  rebel  region  is  divided 

imperfect.  It  was  nothing  but  a  military  biIl,pro-  into  districts  where  the  strong  arm  of  the  sol- 

viding  protection  for  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  dier  is  to  supply  that  protection  which  is  sAi-^ 

rebel  States.    Unquestionably  it  wajs  much  im-  in  vain  from  the  illegal  goyemments  which 

proved  in  the  Senate.    It  is  easy  to  mention  have  been  constituted  Qiere. 
Its  good  points,  for  these  are  conspicuous,  and        *'Look  now  at  the  other  side,  and  jon  will 

seem  like  so  many  monuments.  see  the  defects  of  this  bill.    By  an  amendment 

"  Throughout  the  bill,  in  its  title,  in  its  pre-  of  the  Senate,  the  House  bill,  which  was  merely 
amble,  and  then  again  in  its  body,  the  States  a  military  bill  for  protection,  has  been  con- 
in  question  are  designated  as  'rebel  States.'  I  verted  into  a  me&sure  of ' reconstruction.'  Bat 
like  this  designation.  It  is  brief  and  Just.  It  it  is  reconstruction  without  any  machinery  or 
seems  to  justify  on  the  face  any  measure  of  motive  power.  There  is  no  profision  for  the 
precaution  or  security.  It  teaches  the  country  initiation  of  the  new  governments.  There  u 
how  these  States  are  to  be  regarded  at  least  for  no  helping  hand  extended  to  the  loyal  people 
the  present.  It  teaches  these  States  how  they  who  may  seek  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of 
are  regarded  by  Congress.  '  Rebel  States  I '  civil  order.  They  are  left  to  grope  in  the  dark. 
I  like  the  term,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  repeated.  This  is  not  right.  It  is  a  failure  of  daty  on  the 
God  grant  that  the  time  may  come  when  part  of  Congress,  which  ought  to  preside  oyer 
thi^  term  may  be  forgotten ;  but  until  then  we  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  lend  its  helping 
must  not  hesitate  to  call  things  by  their  right  hand,  by  securing  education  and  equal  rights  to 
name.  begin  at  once,  and  by  appointing  the  way  and 

''More  important  §till  is  the  declaration  in  the  season  in  which  good  citizens  should  pro- 

the  preamble  that  *  no  legal  State  governments '  ceed  in  creating  the  new  governments.  I  cannot 

now  exist  in  the  enumerated   rebel    States,  forget,  also,  that  there  is  no  provision  by  which 

This  is  a  declaration  of  in  calculable  value.   For  the  freedmen  can  be  secured  a  piece  of  land 

a  long  time,  too  long,  you  have  hesitated ;  but  for  them  and  their  families,  which  has  always 

at  last  this  point  is  reached,  destined  to  be  seemed  to  me  important  in  the  work  of  recon- 

'the  initial  point'  of  a  lust  reconstruction.  For  struction.    But  all  this,  though  of  the  grave^c 

a  long  time,  again  and  again,  I  have  insisted  character,  is  dwarfed  by  that  other  objection 

tliat  those  governments  are  illegal.    Strangely,  which  springs  firom  the  toleration  of  rebels  in 

you  would  not  say  so.    But  this  bill  fixes  this  the  copartnership  of  government.    Here  has 

point,   which  is  the  starting-point  of  a  true  been  a  strange  oblivion,  showing  a  great  insen- 

policy.     If  the  existing  governments  in  the  sibility." 

rebel  States  are  *  illegal,"  you  have  duties  with        Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:    "The  Senator 

regard  to  them  which  cannot  be  postponed,  has  characterized  this  bill  as  a  liorrid  bill  and 

Yau  cannot  stop  with  this  declaration.    You  the  reason  assigned  is  that  it  turns  the  loyal 

must  see  that  it  is  carried  out  in  a  practical  way.  people  over  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  djs- 

In  other  words,  you  must  brush  away  these  loyal.    Now,    sir,    this  proposition,    for  the 

illegal  goyernments,  the  spawn  of  presidential  first  time,  places  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the 

usurpation,  and  supply  their  places.    The  ille-  whole  negro  population  of  the  Southern  States. 

gal  must  give  way  to  the  legal ;  and  Congress  It  gives  them  the  power  to  go  to  the  polls  and 

must  supervise  and  control  the  transition.  This  exercise  the  elective  franchise  for  their  own 

bill  has  a  special  value  in  the  obligations  which  protection.     Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is 
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an  opportujiitj  to  carry  oat  the  doctrine  which  same  footing  with  their  former  slayes  ?    Is  not 

the  Senator  from  Massaohasetts  has  bo  often  that  enoagh?    I  say  it  is,  and  a  generous  peo* 

and  so  eloquently  proclaimed  here,  *  Give  me  pie  wiU  not  demand  more." 

the  ballot  and  I  will  be  satisfied ;  the  ballot  is  The  motion  to  consider  the  amendments  was 

the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  alpha  and  the  agreed  to. 

omega  of  the  whole  theory  of  reconstruction.'  In  the  House,  on  the  19th  and  20th  the 

How  long  did  we  hear  him  declaim  about  the  Senate  amendments  were  considered. 

ballot  at  the  last  session?    Now  he  has  the  The  pending  question  was,  u|)on  seconding 

opportunity  to  give  the  ballot  to  every  male  the  call  for  flie  previous  question,  upon  the 

n^o  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  to  agree  to  the 

to  put  him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  amendments  of  the  Senate,  with  the  following 

former  roaster.  amendment  added  thereto : 

,?5^,^*  ^^^^^  <5"PP^^  j^*°^,  ^y  °?/«-  jPH>viM,  That  no  pemon  excluded  from  the  privi. 

stnction,  that  requires  no  educational  qualinca-  lege  of  holding  office  by  said  proposed  amendment 

'tion,  that  does  not  tie  bis  hands  on  account  of  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

past  igooranoe,  but  gives  him  that  great  power  eligible  to  election  as  a  member  of  a  convention  to 

which  the  Senator  has  so  often  demanded  for  ?*!f'lS,^^I'**iL^^^^^                                  5f*^!J 

him.    The  Senator  Is  not  satisfied  when  this  is  S?SventioJ17         ^ 

done  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  political  ««.       «  i.      v            . 

fnends  in  the  Senate,  every  voice  concurring;  ^he  call  for  the  previous  question  was  not 

and  that,  too,  when  it  is  supported  by  military  seconded,  and  Mr.  Shellabarger  moved  to  add 

law,  backed  by  the  proposition  that  Until  the  ^®  following  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson : 

people  of  these  States  shall  themselves  arm  the  Ssc.  — .  And  be  U  further  enaeUd,  That  until  the 

negro  with  political  power  they  shall  not  be  Pf^Pj?  ^^  »^^  rebel  States  shall  be  admitted  to  rep. 

™«^..«*.^  1^.-..      Tu^  a *^    -       Ai.  i.  •        A  resentation  m  the  Gonflrress  of  the  United  States, 

reprinted  here.    The  Senator  says  that  is  not  ^ny  civil  governments*^  which  may  exist  therein 

samcient.    Although  m  many  Southern  States  ahall  be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  in  all  respects 

the  negroes  are  in  the  majority,  and  if  they  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United 

have  &e  intelligence  and  the  vigor  and  the  States  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  control,  or 

firmneeB  of  the  white  man  they  can  vote  down  X^nnd^r'U7^vitio^^^^^^ 

the  white  men ;  the  Senator  says  he  is  not  satis^  gons  shall  be  entitfed  to  vote,  Sid  none  others,  who 

fied  with  that  Now,  what  is  asked?  What  was  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 

asked  in  the  House  of  Repretentatives  ?     That  section  of  this  act ;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible 

we  shall  disfranchise  the  white  population  and  to  any  office  under  any  such  provisional  government 

leave^y  the  negroes  and  the  fW  loyal  white  Th^e^^^iSL^r^rtitr^^^^^ 

people  there  are  m  the  Southern  States  to  vote,  tional  amendment. 

If  that  is  the  proposition,  let  us  meet  it  holdly  m.        x*                     ji  x 

and  manfully.    Sir,  the  people  of  Ohio  I  know  ^«  ^^^^^J^  ^^  agreed  to. 

do  not  demand  such  a  proposition.   All  they  ,J^^^  ^^^^  amendmente,  as  amended,  were 

ask  is  that  the  negro  shall  be  protected  in  all  ^^^^  concurred  m  by  the  following  vote : 

his  natural  rights,  and  as  the  highest  means  of  .  '^■1*t:M®"**2'  A??^^'  Alllaon,  Ames;  Anderson, 

protection,  that  he  shall  be  secured  the  baUot  ^dti,^t!,k?;  B^^^^^^^^^^ 

And,  sir,  no  proposition  can  ever  pass  this  Con-  Bidwell,  Binghin,  Blaine.  Blow,  Boutwill,  Brandal 

gre^  and  no  bill  can  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  see,  Bromweu,  Broomall,  Bucklaod,  Bundv,  Reader 

American  people  which  will  disfranchise  the  vlT.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Qtbb,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dar- 

white  populiiion  of  the  Southern  States  with  ^Sy  Davis,  Dawes,  Defrees,^elano,  Deming,  Dodge, 

TOf-v  i^Iw  A«.^«.^4.:/v»«  ««<i  -.vIa^^  4^i..«  ^^«.^.  ^p  Donnelly,  Dumont,  EgglestDn,  Eliot,  Famsworth, 

very  few  exceptions,  and  place  the  power  of  Farquhi*  Perrv,  GiinneTl,  Griswold,  Abner  C.  Hard! 

ten  States  m  the  hands  of  ignorant,  enianoi-  ing,  Hart,  Hayes.  Henderson,  Higby,  Hill,  Holmes, 

pated  freedmen.    We  want  neither  black  nor  Hooper,   Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  Hiat>bard,  Demas 

white  oligarchies.  Hubbard,  John   H.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  luKersoll, 

"This  bill  does  not  proclaim  universal  am-  J^L^P*  Kasson,  Kelley,  KeUo,  Ketcham,  Koontz, 

«««.*-  ^    ^       *        *•      ^Ti  •  *!.          r          •*  Laflin,    George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence, 

nesty  except  as  to  voting.     On  the  contrary,  it  Loan,  Longylar,  Lvnch,  Marvin,  Mavnard,  McCltirg; 

requires  these  States  to  adopt  a  constitutional  Mclndoe,  HcEee,  itcRuer,  Mercur,  liiller/Moorhead, 

amendment  by  which  the  leading  men  disable  Morris,    Moulton,   Myers,  Kewell,   O'Neill,   Orth, 

themselves  from  holding  oflSce.      Six  thousand  Paine,  Patterson,   Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy, 

or  perhaps  ten  thousand  of  the  leading  men  of  ?"5?'  Raymond,  Alexander  H.  ftice,  John  H^  Rice, 

I' ^uopo  voMM.  Kuvuoauu  Y*  w«7  jvuuLu^  iijvu  wi  Rolhns,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shellabarger, 

the  South  are  embraced  m  the  restnction  of  sioan,  Spaldmg,  Starr.   Stevens,  Stokes,  Thayer, 

the  constitutional  amendment,  and  are  forever  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  XJp- 

excladed  from  holding  office,  until  two-thirds  ^on,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van 

of  both  Houses  of  Congress  relieve  them  from  P°™' Ji}S^*^^,%''^vi!^"^®^  iw  "'^ir^-*^*!^ 

tlia*  ..s^«:^;^M      T-  «^4.   *.v««.  ^«^««T,  9     T«  :*  bum,  WilUiam  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  WentwoB^h, 

that  restriction.    Is  not  that  enough  ?    Is  it  whaley,  Williams,  James  i,  Wilson',  Stephen  P. 

not  enough  that  they  are  humuiated,  conquered,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 126. 

their  pride  broken,  their  property  lost,  hnn-  Nats— Messrs.  Aricona,  Bergen,  Bover,  Campbell, 

dreds  and  thousands  of  their  best  and  bravest  Chanler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Deniaon,  Eldridge,  Flnck, 

they  theUMJelves  deprived  of  the  right  to  hold  p^rey,  Hunter,  Kerr,  KuykendaU,  Le  Blond,  Left- 

ofiwe,  and  placed  in  pohtical  power  on  the  wicb,  Marshall,  McCullough,  Niblack,    Nicholson, 
Vol.  vn. — IQ 
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Nodi,  Phelpa,  E^ford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Rlttar,  setta    And  now,  if  I  nnderstand  the  Senator 

lr.^e,  T^bSJ;  N5tr„m.  IXMnVa^^^^^^  ^?2^±  ^ftTf ^  to  place  hi„«df  rideby 

Thornton,  Trimble,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Winfield,  ani  ^^^^  "^^^^  >**•  Senator  from  Maasaohnsetts  in 

Wright— M.  support  of  that  amendment  which  has  ootae 

Not  totinq— Hesart.  Conkline,   Calrer,  Dixon,  from  the  House.    I  am  glad  that  tJie  Senator  is 

P^«iS?'  S^l^t^l,^'**!?'  ^?*^  ^r""*  ^"^^^  ^'*"  80  disposed.     I  am  glad  that  he  sees  Ml 

Wa8hburne->18.  ^''^^  ^  welcome  the  Senator  to  some  other 

height." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,*  the  amend-  Hr.  Cowan:  "Excelsior! '" 

ments  of  the  House  were  considered.  Mr.  Sumner :  "  *  Excelsior  I '  as  my  frieod 

Mr.  WiUiams,  of  Oregon,  moved  that  the  from  Pennsylvania  says,  and  I  h<^  it  may  be 

Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House,  applicable  to  him  also."        « 

Mr.Sherman,of  Ohio,  said:  '^  The  first  clause  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massaohuaetta^  said:  ^'Thk 

of  the  addition  to  the  fifth  section  is  a  proper  great  measure  is  in  advance,  far  in  advanoe  of' 

one,  I  think.    It  simply  applies  the  constitu-  any  position  heretofore  taken  by  the  Googrea 

tional  amendmeot  in  fixing  the  qualifications  of  the  United  States.    The  pending  tmeod- 

of  delegates  to  a  convention.    I  thiuk  there  is  ments  of  the  House  of  Representataves  inn 

no  great  objection  to  that.    I  do  not  think  it  prove  the  measure,  and  I  am  gratefol  to  the 

wise  to  prevent  the  persons  excepted  from  vot-  Kepresentatived  of  the  people  K>r  this  action. 

ing  at  the  election ;  hut  it  is  a  small  matter,  I  thank  the  House  and  the  country,  well  tbaok 

and  I  am  not  disposed  to  stand  upon  a  difference  it,  too,  for  this  distinct  declaration  that  then 

in  regard  to  it    The  recital  in  the  last  section  rehel  State  governments  are  mere  proviaonal 

is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  is  contained  in  governments,  and  that  the  freedmen  shill  pos- 

the  preamhle,  and  therefore  certainly  no  one  Bess  and  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  while 

of  those  who  voted  for  the  preamble  can  object  these  State  govemmenta  remain  proviaonsl 

to  it.     It  simply  declares  that  the  existing  governments.    I  am  especiallygratefiil  to  the 

State  governments  in  the  rehel  States  are  pro-  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  who  un- 

visional.    That  is  precisely  the  theory  upon  wittingly  contributed  to  this  glorious  dedira- 

which  the  preamble  is  founded.    I  therefore  tion. 

certainly  shall  not  object  to  the  amendment  on  "  By  this  grand  act  we  assure  protection  to 

that  ground.    The  only  material  objection  I  loyal  men,  to  the^nfranchised  miUions  menaced 

would  have,  would  be  to  that  clanse  which  dis-  by  lawless  bands ;  we  proclfum  as  the  will  of  the 

franchises  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  leading  rebels  nation,  from  whose  verdict  there  is  no  appei^ 

from  voting  at  the  elections;  but  for  one  I  am  that  the  people  of  the  rebel  States,  ere  their 

perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  the  amendment."  representatives  shall  occupy  seats  in  these  Cbim* 

Mr.  Grimes :  *'  Only  at  one  election."  hers,  shall  accept  the  oonstitationa]  amendmeDt, 

Mr.  Sherman :  **•  It  does  not  prevent  them  modify  their  own  constitution  and  kws  in  a^ 

from  voting  on  the  ratification  of  the  const!-  oordance  with  its  provisions,  and  secare  eqnal 

tution.    I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the  amend-  and  impartial  suffrage  to  all  men,  without  dis- 

ment."  tinctiton  of  color  or  race.    The  enactment  of 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "Idif-  this  measure  settles  forever  in  America  the 

fer  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  when  he  char-  great  contest  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 

acterizes  that  as  a  small  matter.    It  is  a  great  emancipated  bondman.   Tennessee,  admitted  at 

matter.  the  last  session,  has  gloriously  redeemed  the 

**  I  should  not  say  another  word  on.  this  bill  pledges  made  by  her  loyal  representatives,  and 
but  for  the  singular  speech  of  the  Senator  from  her  loyal  governor.  She  has  given,  by  a  great 
Ohio  yesterday.  He  made  what  I  may  call  an  act  of  justice,  suffrage  to  her  freedmen,  and  ae- 
assault  on  me,  because  I  required  in  this  very  sured  the  triumph  of  patriotismjfreedom,  and 
bill  the  amendments  which  the  House  have  justice  in  the  years  to  come,  nhen  the  act 
now  made ;  and  yet  he  is  going  to  support  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  will  be- 
them.  Very  well ;  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  come  the  law  of  the  land  in  spite  of  opposition 
from  Ohio  has  seen  light ;  but  I  hope  that  he  here  or  elsewhere,  three  million  freedmen  vill 
will  revise  his  speech  of  yesterday.  The  Sen-  be  clothed  with  the  fall  right  of  suffrage,  never 
ator  shakes  his  head.  What  did  I  ask  for  ?  to  be  taken  from  them.  The  passage  of  this 
What  did  I  criticise  in  this  bill?  It  was  that  great  measure  forever  puts  at  rest  the  distrost 
it  provided  no  safeguards  against  the  rebels.  I  and  apprehension  of  cautious  or  timid  frieiKls 
dia  not  say  how  many  rebels  I  would  exclude,  who  feared  that  the  nation  might  shrink  from 
i  only  said  you  must  exclude  some  of  them,  demanding  of  the  States  lately  in  reoellion  the 
more  or  less.  You  do  not  exclude  any.  That  acceptance  of  manhood  suffrage,  as  an  indie- 
is  what  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  brought  down  pensable  condition  of  restoration  to  tlieir  prae- 
upon  me  the  cataract  of  speech  which  we  all  tical  relations.'^ 

eigoyed  fh)m  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  pro-  Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said ;  "Mr. 

tested  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  and  he  President,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  exdosion 

invoked  the  State  of  Ohio  behind  him  to  oppose  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  under  the  first  claoM 

the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Massachn-  of  the  House  amendment^  is  mnch  more  ezten- 
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5dve  than  it  was  stated  to  be  by  the  Senator  against  the  Soathern  section  of  the  oonntry, 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman),  in  his  remarks.  The  which  has  been  pnrsned  by  Congress  from  the 
amendment  excludes  from  the  right  of  snffirage,  time  when  the  war  came  to  a  conclusion  in 
in  the  election  of  members  of  the  constitutional  1865.  Pass  this  bill,  and  no  matter  what  takes 
conyentioDS,  all  those  persons  who  are  excluded  place  under  it,  the  general  subject  of  recon- 
from  the  ri^t  of  holding  office  under  the  con-  struction  Lb  still  before  us ;  we  are  bound  to  noth- 
stitotional  amendment  proposed  by  Congress  ing  which  has  been  done,  and  next  session 
at  the  last  session.  Now,  I  presume  tha^  in-  measures  in  advance  of  this  will  be  introduced 
stead  of  there  being  but  six  thousand  persons  and  pressed.  And  why  not?  Why  not  pressed 
excluded  from  the  right  of  holding  office  under  and  passed  as  well  as  this?  Upon  the  very 
the  United  States,  or  under  particular  States,  face  of  this  enactment  you  say  that  Congress  is 
by  the  language  of  the  constitutional  amend-  bound  to  nothing  which  may  take  place  under 
ment,  tiie  number  is  more  likely  sixty  thou-  it ;  you  say  that  these  constitutions,  however 
Band,  or  perhaps  still  more.  The  exclusion  in-  strictly  they  may  conform  to  the  regulations 
eludes,  observe,  not  only  officers  of  the  United  you  prescribe  in  this  bill,  shall  not  be  vaUd  and 
States,  hot  officers  of  the  several  States ;  it  in-  effectual  unless  in  your  sovereign  pleasure  you 
eludes  persens  who  may  have  served  in  the  choose  to  approve  them  hereafter.  The  House 
State  Legislatures ;  it  includes  all  judicial  offi-  of  Representatives  says,  in  this  second  amend- 
cers  of  me  States ;  it  includes  all  State  magis-  ment  wliich  it  sends  to  us,  that  all  that  shall  be 
trates,  all  State  constables,  no  matter  at  what  done  is  to  be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Con- 
time  l^ey  may  have  been  selected  for  the  duties  ffress ;  we  are  to  be  bound,  and  the  public 
of  thdr  offices,  nor  how  humble  those  offices  faiih  is  to  be  bound,  by  nothing  contained  in 
may  have  been.    T]|is  constitutional  amend-  this  legislation.'* 

ment  casts  a  net  over  the    Southern  States,  The  House  amendments  were  concurred  in 

and  sweeps  within  its  fold  all  the  local  officers  by  the  following  vote : 

who  may  have  held  <^oe  under  the   sever-  YBAS-Messrs.  Brown,  Cattell,  Chandler,  <3onne88, 

al  States  at  any  penod  of  time,  be  it  forty  or  Cragin,  Creswell,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fogg,  Foa- 

fiAy  years  ago.     Taking  the  whole  mass  of  ter.  Fowler,  Frelinghnysen,  Harris,  Henderson,  How- 

those  persona,  the  number  must  be  very  great ;  ard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Kirkwood,  I^ne,  Morffan,  Mor- 

and  instead  of  being  six  thousand,  as  the  Sena-  5P»  Pjl*g^'   ^"""^T"^*  ,^T^*  ^^ir^^T' 

*^-  f^^  nu-^     „«.^.^^  +»»«.  »»«»^^,  •v.^a*  K^  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 

tor  from  Ohio  supposes,  the  number  must  be  wiUey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates-SC, 

tea  times  as  great,  or  more.     It  will  include  Nats— Messrs.   Buckalew,  Cowan,   Dayis,    Hen- 

every  person  of  special  intelligence,  of  peculiar  dricks,  Neamith,  Patterson,  and  Saulsburj— 7. 

qaalifications  for  the  discharge  of  public  duties  ^  Absbkt  —  Messrs.    Anthony,    Dixon,    DooUttle, 

throughout  that  whole  country— every  man  now  ^^^^'  ^«^|J  McDougall,  Norton,  ^ye,  Riddle, 

aKve  who  has  ever  been  chosen,  even  to  a  local  "*     pr»g" 

neighborhood  office,  so  humble  as  magistrate  or  q^  j^^^  2d,  the  Pre»dent  returned  the  bill 

constoble,  durmffthe  last  hatf  century.  ^  ^^  ^         ^.^.j,  ^^  objections  (see  Publio 

*u  1°^'  V"^^  T^  ^^       .  amendment  from  Dootjmekts).    It  was  then  reconsidered  by  the 

he  House  do?    It  proposes  to  disfranchise  all  ^^^^  ^^  passed-yeas  186,  nays  48. 

these  penwns  from  the  nght  of  voting,  and  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^1,'  2^  the  message, 

from  tfie  nrfit  of  votmg  at  an  election  the  most  ^^^  ^^  ^y,   ^^  considered,  and  tiie  biUwiS 

importont  that-  can  be  conceived  with  reference  ^^  ^    ^^^  following  vote : 

to  their  mteresta,  the  formation  of  governmei^ts  ^           \^          *  *i.         n  ** 


shall  modify  or  amend  them.     Instead  of  being  derson,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Kirkwood.  Lane, 

an  insignificant  provision,  a  matter  of  littie  mo-  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Poland,  Ponaeroy,  Ramsey, 

ment,  it  is  a  very  important  amendment;  it  is  ?^»»'^Sheman^  Sp^we.  Stej^^ 

most  sweeping  and  ^roeoriptive  in  its  charac-  ^S'/atS^s     '          '         ^'              '           ' 

ter,  and  one  to  which  the  Senate  ought  not  to  Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon, 

agree.  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Patterson, 

"  This   second  amendment  informs  us  that  and  Saulsbury— 10.            ^  x,  .    ,,  ^ 

this  biU  is  not  a  finality,  is  not  a -settlement,  is  RdlS^ST^**'"'             Gathne,  McDougall,  and 

not  an  a^ustment  of  this  subject  of  national  

diffiaulty  and  diapnte.    We  are  informed  by  it,  • 

that  after  these  governments  are  set  up  pursu-  The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Oon- 

ant  to  the  extraordinary  provisions  of  the  bill,  gress  closed  on  March  4th,  1867.    Numerous 

they  are  to  have  no  validity  or  force  as  State  acts  of  importance  were  passed,  some  of  which 

governments ;  they  are  to  be  subject  still  to  our  were  as  follows :  An  act  to  regulate  the  elec- 

w^ill  and  to  our  pleasure ;  we  are  to  be  bound  tive  franchise  in  the  Territories ;  which  pro- 

hy  nothing.    After  they  are  set  up,  by  a  mere  vides  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  deni^  of 

hieath  we  may  sweep  them  away.  the  elective  franchise  in  any  Territory  on  ac- 

"I  say,  then,  that  .instead  of  ^his  being  a  count  of  race,  (H>lor,  or  previous  condition  of 

measore  of  Nconstruction,  it  is  simply  a  step  in  servitude.    An  act  to  establish  a  department 

the  course  of  aggressive  and  violent  measures  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
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facts  and  Btatistics  as  shall  show  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  informa- 
tion respecting. the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  estahlisliment  and  main- 
tenance of  efficient  school  systems,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  edacation  throughout 
the  country.  An  act  to  estahlish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
States.  An  act  to  abolish  and  forever  prohibit 
the  system  of  peonage  in  the  Territory  of  New- 
Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  acts  relating  to  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  Army  and  Navy  are  stated  un- 
der those  titles  respectively. 

In  the  last  moments  of  the  session,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  and  returned  under  protest  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  objectionable 
provisions,  the  President  said,  ^^  were  contained 
in  the  second  section, 'which  in  certain  cases 
virtually  deprives  the  President  of  his  constitu- 
tional functions  as  Oommander-in-chief  of  the 
Army ;  and  in  the  sixth  section,  which  denies 
to  ten  States  of  this  Union  their  constitutional 
right  to  protect  themselves  in  any  emergency 
by  means  of  their  own  militia." 

These  sections  were  as  follows : 

Sbc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enaeted^  That  the  head- 
quarters of  the  General  of  the  Ktmy  of  the  United 
States  shall  bo  at  the  city  of  Washineton,  and  all 
orders  and  instractions  relating  to  muitary  opera- 
tionSy  issned  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War. 
shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  Army,  and 
in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank. 
The  General  of  the  Army  shall  not  be  removed,  sus- 

S ended,  or  r^Uvred  from  command,  or  assigned  to 
uty  elsewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at 
his  own  request,  without  tiie  previous  approval  of 
the  Senate;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating 
to  military  operations,  issued  contrary  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  shall  be  null  and  roid ;  and 
any  officer  who  shall  issue  orders  or  instructions 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any 
officer  of  the  Army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or 
obev  any  orders  or  instructions  so  issued,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such 
orders  were  so  issned,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty  years, 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Sbc.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  militia 
forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in  either  of  the 
States  of  Virg^mia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas,  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  fur- 
ther organization,  arming,  or  calling  into  service  of 
the  said  militia  forces,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  hereby 
prohibited  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until 
the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

After  a  brief  debate,  an  act  was  passed,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  fix  the  time  for  the  regular 
meetings  of  Congress."    It  is  as  follows : 

That  in  addition  to  the  present  regular  times  of 
meotins  of  Congress,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Fortieth  Conflcress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  each 
succeeding  Congress  thereafter,  at  twelve  o'clock 
meridian,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  the  day  on 
which  the  term  begins  for  which  the  Congress  la 


elected,  except  that,  when  the  fourth  of  March  occon 
on  Sunday,  then  the  meeting  shall  tal^e  place  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  next  succeeding  day. 

Sbc  2.  And  he  U  fwiher  enacted.  That  no  perMa 
who  was  a  member  of  the  previous  Congreas  shall 
receive  any  compensation  as  mileage  for  goiaa  to  «r 
returning  from  the  additional  session  proviaedfor 
by  the  foregoing  section. 

Approved,  January  S2,  1867. 

Another  act  was  also  passed,  "to  regulate 
the  duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  preparing  for  the  organization  of 
the  House,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  first 
section  was  as  follows : 

That  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  next  Confresf, 
and  of  every  subsequent  Congress,  the  Clerk  of  t!i« 
next  preceding  House  of  Representatives  sball  make 
a  roll  of  the  Representatives  elect,  and  plaee  thereea 
the  names  of  all  persons  claiming  seats  as  Reprcsmt- 
atlves  elect  Arom  States  which  were  represeated  a 
the  next  preceding  Congress,  and  of  such  persons 
only,  and  whose  credentials  show  that  they  were 
regularly  elected  in  accordance  with  tiie  laws  of  ther 
States  respectively,  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

FIRST  BBSeiON  OF  FOBTIETH  OOKGRESa. 

On  March  4th,  at  12  K.,  the  first  semon  of 
the  Foi*tieth  Congress  convened,  under  the  prch 
visions  of  an  act  passed  at  the  previous  sessioii. 
AH  the  Senators  were  present,  except  Mr. 
Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Hofward,  of 
Michigan.  The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by 
the  TVesident  pro  tempore^  Beiyamin  F.  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  elected  at  the  close  of  the  previoos 
session. 

(For  list  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  present,  see  note  *.) 

*  The  foUowlDff  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  Fortieth  Coa- 
gress  present  at  Uie  first  soflslon : 

BIN  ATE . 

JU8t<tf8eHiatort,  With  the  esqtiraUok  qf  tMr  rttpeeBu 

terms  (^  tervioe. 

Xete  BdmpiMre^AMXon  H.  Gragin,  1871 ;  Jamea  W.  ^k^ 
terson,  1878. 
JtfoMacAtMefto— Cbxirles  Sunmer,  1860;  HeorT-  IVlIsaa, 

1871. 

Ehode  J«temZ— William  Bprague,  1SS9 ;  HeniT-  B.  Aa- 
thony,  1871. 

ConnediaU'-JameB  "Dixon,  1869;  OrrbB.  Fory,  is;a. 

Vertnawt^Qwrgi  F.  Edmands,  1869;  Jaailn  a  llacrill, 

1878. 
Ifew  rM*it— Edwin  D.  HorgBO,  1869;  Boseoe  Conkfisc 

1878 

J^ew  «r«r««y^Fredcriek  T.  Fielingbttysen,  1S69;  Akx- 
ander  G.  Oattell,  1871. 

Pennet^vaiUar-OharleB  B.  Baekalev,  1869;  Blmoft  Cua- 
eron,  18TO.  __ 

2>«totoar«— George  Bead  Biddle,  1869;  WlOsrd  Saa2»- 

bury,  187L 

jftw«»to»MJ— Bercrdy  Jobnaonjl869 ; ,  18ia 

feniucJby— James  Guthrie,  1871 ;  Garret  Dvrie,  187S. 

Tennessee— Dvri^  T.  Patterson,  1869:  Joseph  S.  FcmUr 
1871. 

e>Aio— Benismln  F.  Wade,  1869 ;  John  Sbennao,  187^ 

Indiana--^omM  A.  Hendriclu,  1869;  OHrer  P.  Itl<fftoa, 
1878  * 

JlUnoie^iachwd  Tatcs,  1871 ;  Lyman  TrambnlL  187ft. 

Jlaine—Jjot  M.  Morrill,  1869 ;  Wm.  Pitt  Fw84asden,  ISTl. 

Misecntri—John  B.  Henderson,  1869;  Juries  D.  Bnke. 
1878. 

itfjicAi^an— Zachariah  Chandler,  1S69 ;  Jacob  IL  Ho^md^ 

187t 
/owa— James  W.  Grlme^  1871 ;  James  Harlan,  ISlia 
Wiseonein-^Kmw  B.  I>ooUttlci,  1869;  Timothy  O.  Howe, 

1878. 
CaHfemia-Mm  ConneM,  1869;  CoraeQns  Cde,  ISTSL 
Minneeota^Mexandiit  Bamsej,  1869;  Daaial  B.  Kortm, 

1871. 
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In  the  Home,  a  motion  was  made  to  proceed    I  observe  in  calling  the  roll  there  are  sixteen 
to  the  election  of  Speaker.  absent  States,  six  of  which  have  been  called  by 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said :  '^  Mr.  Clerk,    the  Clerks  bnt  have  no  representation  npon  the 

floor  of  this  Hoase,  and  ten  of  which,  aithongh 


^^tgoi^-4hv^  H.  Wiiitomi,  iSTi;  Henry  W.  Oori>ett,  tipon  the  list,  have  not  been  caDed  by  the 

ii/wo^Edmnnd  G.  Eom,  18T1 ;  Sam'l  a  Pomeroy.  1878.  Clerk. 

Wui  rirffinia^P9tm  o.  Van  Winkle,  18»;  Waitman  T.        "  Mr.  Clerk,  twenty  States  are  about  to  pro- 

'^S!SiS^wnitom  M.  Stewart,  iswijemesw.  Wye,  ism  oecd  ta  the  organization  of  this  Honse  in  the 

yoraOa^T.  w.  Tiptoo,  1860 ;  John  M.  Thayer,  1871.  midst  of  a  cnsls,  ay,  in  the  mulst  of  a  revolution 

—civil  I  hope  it  is  to  be— the  very  gravest  it 

H  o  u  8  ■ .  has  ever  been  the  fortune,  or  the  misfortoDe  of 

Li  the  Hoqm  the  IbUowIng  members  answered  to  t^etr  OUr  conntry  rather,  tO  pass  through.     Of  the 

°*2^'     T 1.   T      1.  Qi;i      i>.^^^  T    ..  A  tti  f  .  original  States,  there  arc  now  absent,  of  the 

Maim-^ohn  Lynch,  Sidney  Pertkam,  James  6.  Blaine,  4.v;Za^^«  ^-:-:„-i  a*^*  vi-i>  a^       j  a1     n  .. 

Frederick  A.  Pike,  John  A.  Peters,  thirteen  onginal  States  whidi  framed  the  Con- 

y*u>  HamjMr^—i^o  credentiaif  presented.  stitntion  of  the  United  States,  the  work  of  our 

BrnkM^kTs^^iSL  ^  Woodhrid«e.  Worthington  c  fathers-sevcn  of  these  original  thirteen  have 

M(UMdiU9itu—ThxmaA  D.  EHot,  Oakes  Ames,  Oinery  no  Representatives  npon  the  floor  of  this  House. 

pItoiS'oSS'  ?  BoSvS^j'S?  D  BaidSnf  wSS^'        "  ^^  at<»ntion  has  been  caUed  to  the  fact  that 

a  Wa^bium^Henry  L.  DawM.  there  fire  precedents  which  anthorize  not  alone 

Rhodt  TOamdr-'so  credentials  presented.  this  extra,  but  this  very  extraordinary  convoca- 

t:tS^iS^TSir^^  B«m»,  winum  tjon  o(  the  Oong««g  of  th«  United  Stetoa,  but 

£.  Robinson,  John  Fox,  John  Morrtosey,  Thomas  E.  Stewart,  there  are  no  precedents  in  our  political  history 

S'l2;2S?>X"l^^^^rS*k:SSS;  which  jastify  the  assemWmg  and  organisation  of 

Thomaa  Cornell;  John  T.'  L.  Pruyn,  John  A.  Grlswold,  tnlS  UOQSe  While  SO  large  a  number  01  States 

Oranpj  Ferris,  ouvinT.  Hnibnrd,  Junes  M.  Maiiin,  are  absent,  and  with  80  short  a  notice  given  to 

Wnitam  C.  Fields,  Addison  H.  Laflln,  John  C.  Ghorchlll,  xi  _  «iv-^„*  C^-af^a   «,t*i.  4.1,^  -^^-r^.^  «.%^  \.:»V4-  *« 

Dennis  MeCarthyTxheodore  M.  Pomeroy,  William  H.  Kel-  J*^«  absent  States,  With  the  pOWer  and  right  tO 

My^.  William  BTXineoln,  Hamilton  Ward,  Lewis  Selye,  Bnrt  be  represented  here. 

Yin  Horn,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Henry  Van  Aemam.  a  c;.  thAfP  Am  th/viA  wTin  ^pIiava  tfiia  is  -nnf 

Xtw  Jferssy-William    Moore.  ChaSea   Halght,  Charles  ^^^^^  incrc  are  inoSC  WHO  DCIieve  tniS  IS  nOt 

SitsraiTef.  John  Hill,  Oeon^e  A.  Haisey.  as  thus  assembled  a  legal,  constitutional  Con- 

^^S*^^f^f^ir;^^^^^^^^\'^^ i^^^^T^^^  gress.    I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  pronounce 

LSfi^'I.^W^  aS&  ft.^T'H^  t  an  opinion  npon  that  point.    I  do  not'belieye  it 

Cake.  Daniel  M.  Van  Anken,  Charles  Deniaon,  Ulysses  Her-  to  be  a  dehtre  Congress,  nor  that  this  is  a  <20 

cnr,  Qeonrs  P.  Mfller,  Adam  J.  Olossbrenncr,  William  H.  Aurs  Government  oroMteA  hv  t.hift  Cnntn^aa  •  hnf 

Korjntx,  Daniel  J.  Morrill,  Stephen  P.  Wilson,  Olennl  W.  d^^^  UOyernmeni  creawa  Oy  IDlS  L/ODg^eSfl ,  DUt 

Scofleil  Darwin  A.  Finney,  John  Covode,  James  E.  Moor-  I  rcCOgniZC  it  as  a  oefaeto  Congress,  IT  not  oe 

h€ad,ThomssWiui«n^Qeorg6V.  Lawrence.  jyre.  and  therefore  I  obey  its  authority  as  I 

Jjeigwan  John  A.  Hlcholson.  ''       iji.i_^       xi-«x       ^       a    ^    m  x 

Jr«wiaa4-Hiram  McCnlloogh.  Stevenson  Archer,  Chaa.  WOUld  thO  authority  of  a  <fo  focio   government 

E.  Phelps.  Francis  Thomaa,  Fredrick  Stone.  if  I  were  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Turk,  the 

c'^^^S^i^^^^S^^SS;^^.  Tartar   the  Comanche,  the  Ojibway    or  the 

Clarke,  Samnel  ShellabvKer,  Comelloa  8.  Hamilton,  Ralph  FotawattomiC.     I  rcspcct  authority  whcrever^lt 

Van  tX^'^o?""  w  tio     '  '^Miu^n  wSkOT^bias^SL  ^^^  ^®  presented.    I  bow  to  the  omnipotence 

pSia,  jSSk  jt'Snghaml'^iiraim  E.  JsJkily,  Knfas  P.  of  force,  and  entertaining  these  views,  which 

Bpridioft  James  A.  Garfleid.  are  concurred  in  by  thoite  who  act  with  me  on 

S£S2t:^;Sd^SS  SJSSSS  P»rty  qnestloM,  we  bow,  bnt  while  we  bow,  we 

/ndiaiia— William  E.  Nibiack,  Michael  c.  Kerr,  Morton  have  prepared  a  solemn  protest  agoiust  any  fur- 

f;5"Sf^' ^^S"  ^K™°«iiS^^ TLh^'ilS-niyifiSi'  ^^^^  revolutionary  action  upon  the  part  of  this 

j'ara,  Henry  D.  Washhnm,  Qodiore  8.  Ortn,  bchuyler  Col-  t,.  ,,,      c_v(  r^  •  i-i    i 

&X.  wunam  woiiams,  John  P.  c.  Shanks.  House  until  a  full  Congress  15  assembled. 

/ffiaote— Norman  B.  Jnd<L  John  F.  Famsworth,  Abner  "  And  now,  Mr.  Clerk,  I  will  proceed  tO  read 

B.SlSifsMb/jt^'S^.  VtS;?'Sg;^  o:  the  protest,  which,  in  dne  time,  I  BhaU  ask  to 

Boir,  Samnel  8.  Marshall,  Jehn  Baker,  Green  B.Baam,  John  have  entered  Upon  the  Joumal  of  the  Ilouse, 

^iiS^wniiam  A.  Pile,  Carman  A.  Neweomb,  Thorn-  against  any  further. action  of  this  House  of  Rep- 

as  E.  Noeii,  Joseph  J.  Gravely,  Jowjph  w.  McCinnj,  Robert  rescntatives  until  an  Organization  Can  be  prop- 

JVtn  Bom,  Bei^amln  F.  Loan,  John  P.  Bepjamln,  George  er|y  jm^  legally  effected :  " 
w.  Aodenoo. 

^^is^w:^':j^^t^^^i^s^t^.  ,,  %^ "  2?r"  "^  *^"?°'^  ^  ^^  *•? 

DriisJ,^  ■"  ^^  the  following  States,  seventeen  in  number,  are  not 

/otea^ames  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  WlUlam  B.  Allison,  now  represented  npon  the  floor  of  this  Honse ;  the 

^/llim  Longhridge,  Granville  M.  Dodge,  Asahel  W.  Hnb-  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 

^  _    _         ^    ,  ^    ^  cut,    Yireinia,    North    Carolina,    South    Carolina, 

ir*«)fij<a-BWbert  J-^^  B«jlMBln  P.  Qopkins,  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 

^^\  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Phlletns  Sawyer,  C.  C  TexaS,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  CalifoSii,  Arkansas; 

Oflybmto-No  ct^entlals  presented.  *;1,^«'*™'[»T^***?*  entitled  hfy  the  act  of  Congress 

J/^fsAMoto— William  Windom,  Ignatlos  Donnelly.  of  March  4th,  1862,  and  subseauent  acts,  to  a  x epre- 

JTaMa^-Sidney  Clarkei  sentation   in    Congress  as  follows,   namelv :    New 

irr^F»iV*nto-CheflterD.  Hubbard,  BethnelM.  Kitchen,  Hampshire,  three  Representatives  ;   Rhode  Island, 

DmW  Polsier.  two  Representatives :  Connecticut,  four  Representa- 

jfSSS;;r^r J^ltSHatJV^^nted.  }^«»  J  ^'^gima,  eight  Representatives :  North  Caro- 

ThefWlowlwt  members  fiiiled  to  answer  to  their  names:  U°»»   seven  Representatiyes;    South   Carohna,  four 

ElOra  B.  Washbnme,  of  Illinois :  Samuel  J.  BandaU,  of  Penn-  Representatives  ;    Geor^a,  seren  Representati res ; 

ijWtnb;  and  Boltis  Mallory,  of  Oregon.  Florida,  one  Representatire ;  Alabama,  six  Represent- 
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atiyes ;  Miflsissippi,  five  Representatives ;  Louisiana^  by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  proviona  conditioii,  has 
five  Bepresentatives;  Texas,  four  Representatives;  begun  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  haaaet  an  ex- 
Tennessee,  eight  Representatives ;   Kentucky,  nine  ample  to  itself. 

Representatives :  California,  three  Renresentatives ;  Btaohed^  That  there  are  other  things  remajning  tc 

Arxansas,  three  Kepresantadves ;  and  Nebraska,  one  be  done  which  are  as  clearlj  within  the  power  of 

Representative ;  in  all,  eighty  congressional  districts  Oongress  as  the  elective  ftraachise,  and  it  ia  the  daty 

now  unrepresented  on  the  fioor  of  this  House ;  and  of  Congress  to  see  that  these  things  are  not  left  sa- 

whereas  of  these  unrepresented  States,  seven  are  of  done. 

the  original  thirteen  that  in  1787  met  in  Convention  Sasolved,  That  amon^  the  things  remaining  to  be 

and  created  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  done  are  the  five  followmg : 

namely  :  New  Hampahire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti-  1.  The  existing  governments  which  have  beeQ  de- 
cut,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  dared  to  be  illegal  must  be  vacated,  so  that  they  can 
Georgia,  a  majority  of  the  original  thirteen :  There-  have  no  agency  in  the  work  of  reconstraction,  and 
fore,  will  cease  to  exercise  a  pernicious  influence. 

We,  members-elect  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  do  ^  Provisional  governments  must  be  conatitiitcd  as 

now  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  any  and  temporary  substitutes  for  the  illegal  sovemmenta, 

every  action  tendiqg  to  the  org^ization  of  this  with  special  authority  to  superintend  fine  transitiasi 

House  until  the  absent  States  be  more  fully  repre-  to  permanent  governments,  republican  in  form. 

sented :  8.  As  loyally  beyond  suspicion  muat  be  the  basis 

James  Brooks,  New  York;    A.  J.  Glossbrenner,  of  permanent  governments,  republican  in  form,  evor 

Pennsylvania;  William  S.  Holman,  Indiana:  W.  E.  possible  precaution  must  be  •adopted  againai  rebel 

Niblack,  Indiana:  J.  M.  Humphrey,  New  York ;  John  agency  or  influence  in  the  formation  of  these  gov«ra- 

A,  Nicholson,  Delaware;  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Wis-  ments. 

cousin ;  H.  C.  Kerr,  Indiana j  P.  Tan  Tromp,  Ohio ;  4.  As  the  education  of  the  people  is  essential  to  the 

Stephen  Taber,  New  York ;  D.  H.  Tan  Auken,  Penn-  national  welfare  and  especially  to  the  deTelopmeat 

sylvanta ;  B.  M.  Boyer,  Pennsylvania ;    Lewis  W.  of  those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  wfaicii  coo 

Ross,  Illinois :  S.  S.  Marshall,  Illinois :  Charles  Den-  stitute  the  foundation  of  republican  goTemment, 

ison,  Pennsylvania ;   Fernando  Wood,  New  York ;  and  as  accordinff  to  the  census  an  immense  propor- 

Stevenson  Archer,  Maryland :  J.  Lawrence  Gets,  tion  of  the  people  in  the  rebel  States,  without  dis> 

Pennsylvania;  T.  £.  Noell,  Mjssouri ;  W.  Mungen,  tinction  of  color,  cannot  read  and  write,  therefore 

Ohio;  W.  E.  Robinson,  New  York;  Demas  Barnes,  public  schools  must  be  established  for  the  equal  gead 

New  York :  John  Fox,  New  York ;  Albert  G.  Burr,  of  alL 

Illinois ;   John   Morrissey,  New   York ;   F.  Stone,  5.  Not  less  important  than  education  is  the  home- 
Maryland  :  George  W.  Morgan,  Ohio  ;  Charles  Sit-  stead,  which  must  be  secured  to  the  freednaen,  so 
greaves.  New  Jersey ;  Charles  Uaight,  New  Jersey ;  that  at  least  every  head  of  a  family  may  have  a  piece 
John  W.  Chanler,  New  York;  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  of  land. 
New  York.  Jiesolved,  That  all  these  requirements  are  in  the 

The  aerk  declined  to  entertain  the  paper.  ''%*?"' ♦^^v9^u*!t''*?f*.*i2  ^  .''^^^f  V  Sl°S««s 

■U--    -nn^  -V-    ^r  T »-:^     ut   i^       i  Without  which  the  Umted  States  will  not  obtain  that 

Mr.  WiJson,  of  Iowa,  said  :     I  do  not  pro-  gecurity  for  the  future  which  is  essential  to  s  just 

pose  to  BUDinit  any  extended  remarks  in  reply  reconstrucion. 

to  what  has  just  been  said  by  the  gentleman  m.                 _i     j  i.^  v     ^^4,^a  ..^-i  ^  -j 

from  New  York  fMr   Brooksf     This  bodv  is  ^^^^  ^^^^  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  laid  cm 

assemblea  in  pursuance  of  law!    That  such  is  *^!,^^^^;,  ^^  ^^^  J^^^^owf  """^  '^'^^' 

the  case  is  recognized  by  the  gentleman  from  ^''^  f°^  ^'^  *^"°  ^^  *^li?'l'     v.  ir  n 

New  York  and  his  associates  from  his  and  their  ,^^  *^^  ?^"?^>  ^^^^^  X%^i?JjJJl"  ^F' 

presence  liere.    He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  wsolu- 

for  more  than  four  years  ten  of  the  States  enu-  ^°  *                        ^        .             .^    x  :«.  . 

derated  by  him,  in  the  paper  which  he  has  just  .  ^^^>  ^That  the  Committee  on  the  Jndicutry  be 

•««;i   «r««^;i  «  fil^^^i  ™«  « j..«4.  lu*    n  instructed  to  report  a  bill,  declaring  who  ahall  csQ 

read,  w^ed  a  fearful  war  agamst  this  Govern-  conventions  for  the  reorganisation  of  Iftie  rebel  States, 

ment.     But  that  fact  has  not  been  forgotten  by  and  providing  for  the  registration  of  votera  within 

the  people,  nor  is  it  forgotten  by  the  B^resent-  said  rebel  States;  and^lf  elections  for  members  of 

atives  of  the  people  here  assembled.       I  will  ••id  conventions,  or  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 

not  attempt  to  review  the  precedents  he  has  roicirofp"u\irottti^"rd°r»^^^ 

cited,m  connection  with  former  extra  sessions  the  constitutions  of  said  States  shaQ  have  been  ap- 

of  Congress.    This  is  not  an  extra  session ;  it  is  proved  by  Congress,  shall  be  by  ballot, 

the  first  regular  session  of  the  Fortieth  Con-  it  ^ag  adopted— yeas  114,  nays  88. 

gress,  convened  in  pursuance  of  law."  j£r,  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  resolutaon,  in- 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  gtructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  continue 
Schuyler  Colfax;  of  Indiana,  was  elected  Speak-  the  investigation  of  charges  against  the  Prosi- 
er, having  received  127  votes,  and  Mr.  Samuel  ^ent,  etc. .  "  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolutian  will 
S.  Marshall,  of  Llinoia,  30.  ■  ^^^g  the  House  to  a  vote  on  a  question  of  trans- 

The  committee  of  the  two  Houses  appointed  oendent  importance.    It  brings  us  face  to  fecc 

to  wait  on  the  President  reported  that  he  had  ^jth  a  man  whose  usurpations  have  imperiled 

no  communication  to  make  to  Congress  at  this  the  Republic.  We  cannot  escape  the  oonaidera- 

time.  tion  of  this  question  If  we  would,  and  wo  on^t 

In  the  Senate,  <to  March  7tli,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  ^^t  if  we  could.    The  report  which  the  Judid- 

Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolutions :  ^y  Committee  of  the  last  House  made  on  Sat- 

Besolutiona  declaring  certain  further  guarantees  uivday  is  a  sufScient  vindication  of  the  action  of 

reouired  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebelStates.  that  body  on  the  charges  presented,  looking  to 

^Zc«i  That  Congress,  in  declaring  by  positive  the  impeachment  of  the  President    It  is  a  re- 

Irrers^atii^LTfrjJe^^^^^  port  wfcch  the  moral  aense  of  this  nation  wiU 

therein  shall  be  excluded  from  the  elective  ftanchise  approve.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  that  com 
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mittee  were  not  authorized  at  an  earlier  day  to  vention  fof  the  purpose  of  forming  a  oongtitn- 
proceed  with  this  investigation,  so  that  they  tion  for  the  State,  and  of  firmly  reestablishing 
might  haye  completed  it  and  presented  the  case  a  civil  goyemment  loyal  to  the  Union  therein, 
for  fiDsl  action  by  the  last  Congress.  All  trne  and  of  passing  all  needfdl  ordinances  for  put- 
men,  who  have  examined  this  matter  impar-  ting  such  constitation  and  goyemment  mto 
tially,  can  bed  regret  onr  inability  to  secure  operation, 
earlier  action.  The  thM  section  provided  that  the  conven- 

'^Bot  I  think  I  may,  without  hazard,  express  tion  in  each  State  shall  consist  of  the  number 
the  opioioQ  that  there  is  no  cause  for  discour-  of  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
agement ;  ^at  the  foundations  have  been  so  the  Legislature  of  such  State  under  the  consti- 
carefully  laid  that  the  machinations  of  the  con-  tution  thereof  existing  January  1,  1860;  and 
spirators  and  their  chie^  with  all  the  immense  the  election  districts,  as  existing  on  that  day, 
power  and  patronage  in  his  hands,  will  be  un-  are  to  be  observed  in  the  election  and  the  as- 
able  long  to  stay  the  doom  which  awaits  him.  signment  of  delegates.  The  commanding  gen- 
It  is,  sir,  to  go  upon  the  record  of  this  House,  eral  of  each  mihtary  district  is  to  assign  as 
and  it  will  go  into  history,  that  the  people  of  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  several  election  dis* 
the  United  States  will  never  permit  any  Fresi-  tricts  in  each  State  within  his  jurisdiction  the 
dent  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  law-mak-  number  of  delegates  to  which  it  may  b#  en- 
ing  power ;  nor  will  they  permit  him  to  defV  titled,  according  to  the  number  of  registered 
the  deliberately  recorded  verdict  of  the  nation.''  voters  within  its  limits ;  but  each  district  is  to 

The  resolutions  were  adopted.  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  delegate. 

In  the  House,  on  March  Tth,  the  follow-  In  the  fourth  section,  it  is  provided  that  the 

ing  resolution  was  adopted :  commanding  general  of,  each  district  shall  ap- 

Betolvtd,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Jadiciaiy,  -point  such  loyal  officers  or  persons  as  may  be 

when  appointed,  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  de-  necessary,  not  exceeding  three  in  each  election 

curing  Who  shall  call  conventionB  for  the  reorgani-  district,  to  make  and  complete  a  registration, 

lation  of  the  rebel  States,  and  providing  for  the  ^        ^^    ^  ^j^    election,  to  receive,  sort,  and 

registration  of  TOters  within  said  rebel  States:  and  f'w"*"  "^  *'"^  ^iw^vu,  w  aw^.tv^,  i,v*w,  e»u^ 

alfelections  for  jnembera  of  said  conventions,,  or  for  <iOTmt  the  votes,  and  to  maxe  return  to  him  of 

the  adoption  or  rejection  of  constitutions  formed  by  the  votes,  lidts  of  voters,  and  of  the  persons 

said  conveotions,  or  for  the  choice  of  public  officers,  elected  as  delegates  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes 

State  and  municipal,  until  the  constitutions  of  said  ^ast  at  such  election :  and  upon  receiving  such 

he^^U              ""  "^^"^       ^  Congress,  shall  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^  ^p^^  ^^^  ^^^  ascertain  the 

^                 '  persons  elected  as  delegates,  according  to  the 

On  March  11th,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  Oom-  returns  of  the  officers  who  conducted  the  eleo- 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported  a  bill  sup-  tion,  and   make   proclamation   thereof;  and 

plementarv  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro-  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  election 

vide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  he  is  to  notify  the  delegates  to  assemble  at  a 

rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 1867.  time  and  place  to  be  mentioned  in  the  notifica- 

The  bill,  which  was  read,  provided  in  the  tion,  to  proceed  to  the  organization  of  a  con- 
first  section  that  the  commanding  general  in  vention.  When  tlie  convention  shall  have 
each  district  definM  by  the  act  of  March  2,  framed  a  constitution,  in  accordance  with  the 
1867,  to  which  the  bill  is  supplementary,  shall  act  of  March  2,  1867,  the  constitution  is  to  be 
caose  a  registration  to  be  mad^  before  the  1st  gnbrnitted  by  the  conv,ention  to  the  persons 
day  of  September,  1867,  in  each  county  or  par-  registered,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at 
ish  in  the  several  States  included  in  his  district,  an  election  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  or 
of  the  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  twenty-  persons  appointed  by  the  commanding  general, 
one  years  of  age  and  upward,  resident  in  each  as  already  provided,  and  to  be  held  after  the 
county  or  parish,  which  registration  is  to  in-  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
elude  only  those  persons  who  are  oualified  to  notice  thereof  to  be  given  by  the  convention ; 
vote  for  delegates  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  and  the  returns  thereof  are  to  be  made  to  the 
supplementary,  and  who  shall  have  taken  and  commanding  general  of  the  district, 
subscribed  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  The  fifth  section  provided  that,  if  according 

1,  — ,  of ,  in  the  county  or  parish  of ,  in  to  such  return  the  constitution  shall  be  ratified 

S?  ®ww  .^ '^  ^°  ?®"^  solemnly  jwear  (or  |)y  ^  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  quali- 

Jj^ii?a''JrOo":?SS^.n"lf'X"u^i«:t^  ^^  ^-^e-dy  specified   the  president  o>  the 

that  I  will  steadfi&stly  support  the  Constitution  and  convention  is  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same. 

obex  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  will  duly  certified,  to  the  President  of  the  United 

to  the  beat  of  mv  abiUty  engage  all  others  to  such  States,  who  il  forthwith  to  transmit  the  same 

wpport  and  obedfence.    So  help  me  God.  t^  Congress,  if  then  in  session,  and  if  not  in 

The  second  section  proposed  to  enact  that  session,  then  immediately  upon  its  next  assem- 

wbenever  the  registration  provided  for  shall  be  bling;  and  if  such  constitution  shall  be  declared 

completed^  and  copies  thereof  returned  to  the  by  Congress  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  fifth 

commanding  general,  he  shall  cause  to  be  held  section  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  more  effi- 

in  each  State  of  his  district,  on  a  day  not  less  cient  government  of  the  rebel  States,  and  if  the 

than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  his  proclama-  other  provisions  of  that  act  shall  have  been 

tion  thereof  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  con-  complied  with,  the  State  is  to  be  declared  en- 
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titled  to  representation,  and  Senators  and  Bep-  That  before  the  Is^  day  of  September,  1887,  the 

resentatives  are  to  be  admitted  therefrom  as  cojmnanding  general  in  each  district  d^ed  byjui 

4.'u^^^i^  ^^^^A^A  *ct  entitled,   **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  em- 

tnerein  provided.                .^  :,  .^.  .    „    ,    ^.  cient  goremment  of  the   rebel  States."  approrcd 

In  section  six,  it  is  provided  that  all  elections  March  2, 1867,  shall  cause  a  regUtration  to  be  made 

in  the  States  mentioned  in  the  act  to  provide  of  the  male  citizens  of  the  United  States^  twenty-one 

for  the  more  efficient  government  of  th/e  rebel  7^p  of  age  and  upward,  resident  ia  each  oonntj  or 

States,  shall,  during'  the  ttoerftionfcCftidHdt,  PfV^  j?  i*»®  Stjle  «>r  States  inclnded  in  hia  dis- 

u!r  V    vTiAj*^  11  liM              xT^  ^        »A  trict,  which  registration  shall  inclnde  oidv  those  per- 

be  by  ballot;  and  all  officers  making  the  said  gons  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  delegates  by^e 

registration  of  voters  and  conducting  said  elec-  act  aforesaid^  and  who  shall  have  taken  and  sub- 

tions  are,  before  entering  npon  the  discharge  of    scribed  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  *'  I, 

then-  duties,  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  pre-  -771  <*P  ■?^«!?'^]7  *^?*f  (^^  •®™)  ^J^^  pnaeiice 

Bribed  by  the  act  .pprpved  Jnly  2.  1862,  «a-  ^If^'^^  ^±^^^^,  "j^^'SS  ItS^  f^^ 

titled     An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office."  months  next  preceding  this  day,  and  now  reside  in 

The  seventh  section  provided  that  all  ex-    the  county  of ,  or  the  parish  of ,  in  said 

penses  incurred  by  the   several  commanding  State  (as  the  case  may  be) ;  that  I  am  twenty-one 

generals,  or  by  virtue  of  any  orders  issued  or  y«"?  9^\\  *^**  ^  ***^,i,r'**  ^"^  disfrandused  for 

onT^/^;n4^/^»f<,  ^^A^  iv«  *i>^^  v.«^/>.  yv«  >»-^  ^^.,«  participation  in  any  rebelhon  or  civil  war  ag«mBt  the 

appomtments  made  by  them,  under  or  by  virtue  trnitecTstates,  nor  for  felonv  committed  wiast  the 

of  tM  act,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  m  Uws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States ;  Oiat  I  have 

the  Treasnry  not  otherwise  appropriated.  never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Con^reas  of  the 

The  eighth  section  proposed  to  enact  that  United  States,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  SUtea. 

the  convention  tor  each  Stat<^  shall  prescribe  "'^  ",^  member  of  any  State Legidatur^  or  k  sn 

-1.^  ^           1             J                   /•      r   1^      'J  Z.  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  soppMi 

the  fees,  salary,  and  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stites,  and  afle^i^ 

all  delegates  and  other  officers  and  agents  here-  enffaeed  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  tfae  Uni- 

in  authorized  and  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  ted  states,  or  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 

the  purposes  of  this  act  not  herein  otherwise  thereof ;  that  TwiUTdthfully  suTOort  the  Constitu- 

provided  for,  and  shall  provide  for  the  levy  '^^^LtJiX^Zm^^^^^ 

and  collection  of  such  taxes  on  the  property  m  do,  so  help  me  God ;"  which  oath  or  affirmation  may 

such  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  same,  be  administered  by  any  reeisteriuff  officer. 

On  the  same  day,  the  bill  was  ftassed,  by  the  Snc.  2.  And  be  U/uHmt  maaed,  That  ailer  the 

followinir  vote  *  completion  of  the  registration  hereby  provided  for  is 

^           *  any  State,  in  such  time  and  places  therein  as  the 

Ybas — Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  commanding  general  shall  appi>int  and  direct,  of 

James  M.  Ashlev,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman,  which  at  least  thirty  days'  public  notice  aball  be 

Benjamin.  Binsham,  Blaine,  Blair,  Boutwell,  Brom-  given,  an  election  shall  be  held  oMelegates  to  a  oon> 

well,  Buckland|Butle^  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  vention  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  conatitn- 

Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  CoVurn,  Cook,  Cornell,  Cullom,  tion  and  civil  government  of  such  State  loyal  to  the 

Dawes,   Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  £ckley,   Fams-  Union,  said  convention  in  each  State,  except  Yir- 

worthy  Ferris,  Ferry,  Fields,  Finney,  Garfield,  Grave-  ginift»  to  consist  of  the  same  number  of  members  as 

ly,  Gnswold,  Halsey,  Hamilton,  Harding,  Hayes,  Hill,  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatare 

Hooper,  Hopkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbara,  Chester  D.  of  such  State  in  the  year  1860,  to  be  apj^Moned 

Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  InffersolL  J udd,  Julian,  among  the  several  dismcts,  counties,  or  pariabes  of 

Kelley,  Kelsey,  Keteham,  Kitchen,  ^oontz,  Laflin,  such  State  by  the  commanding  senersl,  giving  to 

George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  each  representation  in  the  ratio  of  voters  registered 

Loan,  Loffan,  Loughridge,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  Mc-  as  aforesaid,  as  nearly  as  may  be.     The  convention 

Clurg,  MQler,    Moore,    Moorhead,  Morrill,  Myers,  in  Virginia  shall  consist  of  the  same  number  of  mem- 

Newcomb,  O'Neill,  Orth,    Paine,   Perham,  Peters,  bers  as  represented  the  territory,  now  constitiiting 

PfaelpD,    Pile,   Plante,   Poland,    Polsley,    romeroy,  Virginia  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Iief:ia- 

Price.  Raum,  Roberteon,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  lature  of  said  Stete  in  the  year  1860,  to  be  appor- 

Shanks,   Shellabarger,   Smith,    Spalding,    Stevens,  tioned  as  aforesaid. 

Stewart,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twit-  Sac.  8.   And  be  U  further  enaeUd,  That  at  said 

chelK  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  election  the  registered  voters  of  each  Stete  shall  vote 

T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wvck,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  for  or  against  a  convention  to  form  a  constitntioa 

Washburn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash-  therefor  under  this  act.    Those  voting  in  favor  of 

burn,  Welker,  Thomas  Williams,  William  Williams,  «uch  a  convention  shall  have  written  or  printed  on 

JamesF.Wilson,  John  T.Wilson,  Stephen  F.Wilson,  the  ballote    by  which  they  vote  for  delegates,  as 

Windom,  and  Woodbridge — ^117.  aforesaid,  the  words  "  For  a  convention,"  and  those 

Nats — Messrs.  Archer,  Barnes,  Boyer,  Burr,  Chan-  voting  against  such  a  convention  shall  have  written 

ler,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Getz.  Glossbrenner,  Haight,  or  printed  on  such  ballote  the  words, '  Against  a  con- 

Holman,  Humphrey,  Kerr,  Marshall,  Mor^n,  Mor-  vention.'  The  persons  appointed  to  superintend  said 

rissey,   Mungeii,   Kiblack,  Noell,  Pruvn,  Randall,  election,  and  to  make  return  of  the  votes  given 

Robinson,  Boss,  Taber,   Van  Auken,   van  Tromp,  thereat,  as  herein  provided,  shall  count  and  make 

and  Wood — 27.  return  of  the  votes  given  for  and  against  a  oonven- 

Not  votikq — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Brooks,  Broom  all,  tion;-  and  the  commanding  general  to  whom  iJie 

Cake,  Covode,  E^gleston,  Eliot,  Fo  a  Lynch,  McCul-  same  shall  have  been  returned  shall  ascertain  and 

louffh,  Mercur,  ^lcholsony  Pike,  Selye)  Sitgreaves,  declare  the  total  vote  in  each  State  for  and  against 

andStone— 16.  a  convention.    If  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  on 

T     .,      o       i.     XT      -rx          ■.  .11           .1  *hat  question  shall  be  for  a  convention,  then  such 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  was  taken  up  convention  sfaaU  be  held  as  hereinafter  provided ; 

on  March  14th,  when  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  but  if  a  majority  of  said  votes  shall  be  againat  a  con- 

from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  a  sub-  mention,  then  no  such  convention  shall  be  held 

stitute  for  the  entire  bill.    This  substitute  was  ""^^^  Vk  ^\^   P(oMed,  That  rach  convention 

r^^.AA^^«j\  «a  ;«  r««.«,^'**^^  ^f  *!.    \rr\i  1          J  shall  not  be  held,  unless  a  majority  of  such  registered 

considered  9A  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  voters  shall  have  voted  on  the  question  oflolding 

amended  and  concurred  m,  as  follows :  such  convention. 
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Sec.  4  And  be  U  fuHKer  enadtd.  That  the  com-  Therbill  was  then  passed  by  the  foUo  wing  vote: 

!"*"i^.S?n™IL^^»l!!l'i''L"^  TBA»-Me8«rg.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole, 

loyd  officers  or  peraonsaa  may  be  necessary,  not  ex-  conklio,    Conness,    Corbett.    Cragin.    Draki,    Ed- 

ceeding  three  in  each  election  distnct  in  anySUte  J^      ,    '  j.  '^   Feiienden;  *owKf  *reUn«hn^ 

!2  "'^Vnl^  ^f't^.^^^^^^^.T^ritd^  Harlan  Ho^id,  Johnson.'Morian,'M3l  ff  SSne 

S!  ''Y^^A^f^I^^^lt^^fJrLl^^  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mortin,  IN^e,  Patterson  of  New 

lurtsof  T^,  Mdof  thepewong^^^^  Ha,npshire,  Ramsey,  Ross,  ^heman,  Stewart^um- 

by  a  Pl^j  «f  *^«  I?*,!™?t«^l,S  n^p^^^^^^^   Lm«  noTThayir.  'tJpton  TrumbnU,  Van  Winkle,  Vade, 

uponrwemngswdreturas^  Wifiey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates-SS. 

asceriain  the  persoM  elec^^^  NATS-Messrs.  Buckalow  and  Hendricks-2. 

to  the  retnrna  of  the  officers  who  conducted  sud  Absbst  ~  Messrs.  Cameron,  Davis.  Dixon,  Doo- 

'^T^^.  S  tw  l^U'^t^on  tLt^^^^^  li*««»  Q™e^   Guthrie,  HendWsoSTl^orto^^^^^ 

rrcrreSL?  ^Te^^Sm^^^^^^  ^^17^?^''^  ''^""°^'  ^^''^•'  '*"^'"'^'  "^' 

sixty  days  from  the  date  of  election,  shall  notify  the  »pr*gn»--i8. 

delegates  to  assemble  in  convention  at  a  time  and  In  the  House,  on  March  18th)  the  amendment 


place  to  be  mentioned  in  the  notification :  and  said 
coQTention,  when  organized,  shall  proceed  to  frame 

oDstitntion 

prorisions 


of  the  Senate  was  oonsideFed.' 

^.,  ,.  J  -.  M  -  X  J-      X         Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :   "  It  is  my  pnr- 

a  constitution  and  civil  government  according  to     ^^^^  .     „,^^J  *^  /»^„/»„L  ;«  ♦i»^  a*««*.*  Irml^A 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  it  is    V^  to  move  to  concur  m  the  Senate  amend- 


supplementuT ;  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been    ment  with  certain  amendments  which  I  am  di- 
BO  framed,  said  constitution  shall  be  submitted  by    rected  to  offer  by  the  Committee  on  the  Jadici- 


pointed  by  the  commanding  general,  as  hereinbefore  ^^^  following  as  a  part  of  the  oath  prescribed 

pTorided,  and  to  be  held  after  the  expiration  of  That  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  any  State 

thirty  days  from  the  date  of  notice  thereof,  to  be  Legislature,  nor  held  any  executive  or  judicial  office 

given  by  said  convention ;  and  the  returns  thereof  in  any  State,  and  afterward  engaged  in  insurrection 

shall  be  made  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  dis-  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  given  aid  or 

trict.  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 

Ssc.  5.   ^«rf  i«  i« /Mr<A«r  ««M^  That  if,  accord-  ,/t     m    ^^    xi.                      *xv.             a 

ing  to  said  returns,  the  constitution  shall  be  ratified  I  Will  State  the  pnrpose  Of  this  amendment, 

bjamajority  of  the  vites  of  the  electors  qualified  as  It  has  been  ascertain^  since  the  passage  of 

herein  snecifled,  cast  at  said  election  (at  least  one-  this  bill  that  certain  executive  and  legislative 

half  of  an  the  wmjrtefed  yo*««  votin^^^  !JP?K.*!!«^"f^  officers  in  at  least  one  of  the  rebel  States  have 

tion  of  such  ratification)  the  president  of  the  con  ven-  .,                  •jxxuxi.        xi.              'vj 

tion  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  duly  certi-  not  been  required  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 

fied,  to  the  Preudent  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  by  the  constitutional  amendment  to  support  the 

forthwith  tranymit  the  same  to  Congress,  if  then  in  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as,  for  in- 

scBsion,  and  if  not  in  session^  then  immediately  upon  stance,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  the  ex- 

*if  i?'K*J*f^^'i*^'ri'**^  "^  *4®  S"^  ^Tv*"*\^;  ecutive  and  judicial  oath  ha?  been  for  years 

shall  be  dechired  by  Oongress  to  be  m  conformity  .v.   j  iw*'*j«^«v.»x  w€»u*ji  u»  i/^ot*  x^x    j^^j" 

with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  sup-  omitted.      Therefore  it  is  feared  that  while 

plementaiy.  and  the  other  provisions  of  said  act  those   persons   were  intended  to  be  included 

shall  have  been  compbed  witn,  and  the  said  oonsti-  within  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of 

taUon  shall  be  «PProved  by  Congress,  the  State  ^he  constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  the 

^tSto'rS  f n"d*^<^^^^  States  by  the  Thirty  -  ninth  Congress  they 

therefrom  as  therein  provided.  would  not  in  fact  be  so  mcluded." 

Sic.  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  all  elections  The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 

in  the  States  mentioned  in  the  said  act  to  provide  for  niain  question  ordered :  and  under  the  opera- 

the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  Stotei^  ^j^^^  thereof  the  amendment  was  agfeed  to.        { 

enaU,  dnnnir  the  operation  of  said  act,  be  by  ballot ;  ,,    i^.,    ^      urnu         ^  ji           j        x     u*  v 

and  aU  officers  maEng  the  said  registration  of  voters  Mr.  Wilson  :  "The  secOnd  amendment  which 

and  conducting  said  elections  shaU,  before  entering  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

npoD  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  take  and  subscribe  ciary  to  offer  is  in  section  five,  lines  three,  four, 

an  oath  faithfully  to  perfom  the  duties  of  their  said  ^^^  g^^  to  strike  out  the  words  •  cast  at  said 

SSr^W  *e:^a^':^1^1o'^^rib?«''S.Xof  election  («t  least  one-half  of  aU  toe  regist«^ 

office?'  voters  votmg  upon  the  question  of  such  ratm- 

Sbc.  7.  And  be  U/uHker  enacted^  That  all  expenses  cation),'  60  that  it  will  read  :^* 


**'S?!?  o    '^    .  »    .4  j..«xz^  ^„M^  fTK-*  *v-  «^»w^.  8i»ftii  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  duly  certified,  to 

«1^  ^'  '^'ift  i^"^^  "^^^  ^k!:*#£^  ''anT""  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  forth- 

Z  ^^J^^  ^^^f^^  P'?^I?^}*'Lte♦!a^f^^  with  transmit  the  same  to  Congress,  if  then  in  ses- 

I?w  ^SP*""^*5'll''  ^i,P!Ll*?„fK  JjlS^*i  *  !f.  «on,  and  if  not  ih,session,  thenimmediately  upon  its 

other  officers  and  agents  herein  authorized  or  neces-  ;  -.apmhlmff  ^tp                                                   . 

wry  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act  not  "®"  aaaemDimg,  etc.                                                   , 

herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  shall  provide  for  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.     The  sixth 

the  levy  and  collection  of  such  taxes  on  the  prop-  section  was  also  amended  by  adding  thereto 

erty  m  such  State  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  ^^^  following: 

Sic.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  word  Provided,  That  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and 

"article,''  in  the  sixth  section  of  tne  act  to  which  falsely  take  and  subscribe  any  oath  in  this  act  pre- 

thia  is  supplementary,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  scribed,  such  uerson  so  offenuing,  and  being  thereof 

'*  section.''^  duly  convictea,  shall  be  subject  io  the  pains,  pen- 
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sltiMy  and  diflabilitiei  Wliich  hj  Uw  are  proTided  Kor  Tomro— Meun.  Archer,  Bingfatm,  BromTell, 
for  the  puniehment  of  the  crime  of  wilAil  ana  corrupt  Dawes,  Denieon,  Etiot,  Griewold,  Harding,  Anhel  W. 
perjury.  Hubbard,  Kerr,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Ljoch,  MeOil- 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate,  aa  amended,    prif^  Rl**nm^  S^avl^^ton^^^^ 
was  then  concnrred  in.  Waahbum,  and  Wood— 26. 

The  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  who  re-       t„  xk^  iTr.,,-..  ^r.  xto^^k  io*»»  u,.  fi^^^^i^  ^ 

fused  to  concur  in  the  second  amen^ent  but  ry  ^"^  *^?  °^"^®'  ??J^     ♦  J%     •     kT 

concurred  in  the  first  and  laat    A  comiSittee  Pennsylvania,  caUed  up  the  following  bill: 

of  conference  was  finaUj  appointed  br  each  ^,F^T"  ^Jf**^"*  ^  J""***"*'  "  "S  *TftS 

V      «  V  x/<»  TTf»o   uu»«<r  »|/^v>uv«^   i,j  w«»v«  fiiture  times,  that  aome  proper  punishment  sbofud 

House,  who  recommended—  be  inflicted  on  the  people  who  oonatitnted  the  "C«»- 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  federate  Statea  of  Amefici^"  both  because  tber,  d^ 

the  second  amendment  of  the  House,  and  agree  to  daring  an  unjust  war  against  the  United  SUtei  for 

the  same.  '  the  purpose  of  destrojmff  republican  libertr,  lod 

That  the  House  of  Representatiyes  recede  from  ita  permanently  establishing  alayei^,  as  well  as/or  t^ 

third  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  cruel  and  barbaroua   manner  in  which  thej  ecu* 

and  agree  to  the  same  with  the  following  amend-  ducted  said  war,  in  yiolation  of  all  the  laws  of  ciii- 

ment:  on  page  5,  line  eleyen,  after  the  word  ''as-  liaed  warfare,  and  also  to  compel  them  to  n«ke 

aembling  **  msert  "  and  if  it  shall  moreoyer  appear  some  compensation  for  the  damages  and  eipeadi* 

to  Cong^ress  that  the  election  was  one  at  which  all  tures  caused  by  said  war :  Therefore, 

the  registered  and  qualified  yotera  in  the  State  had        BeU  mutded  h^f  the  SenaU  amd  Mtnut  of  B^nmii- 

an  opportunity  to  yote  ft«ely  and  without  restraint,  Hffn  of  ike  United  8iate$  of  America  i»  Coiqrm  », 

fear,  or  the  influence  of  fr«ud,  and  if  the  Congress  tembled.  That  all  the  pubiio  landa  belongisg  t«  the 

shall  be  satisfied  that  such  constitution  meets  the  ten  States  that  formed  the  goyemment  oftbeio- 

approyal  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  electors  called  "Confederate  States  of  America  "shall  be 

in  the  State,"  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same,  forfeited  by  said  Statea  and  become  forthwith  rested 

This  was  concurred  in  by  each  House.  *°<?*®  ^"'T^/f**?,*' a  ^i  ^^  ti,  *  a  iw. 

lo  |T«j  w  v«**«^  ,«wj  «»^**  u^uov.  g^  2   ^^  j^  ^  further  enaeted,  That  the  Prea- 

Un  March  23d  the  Fresident  returned   the  dent  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  cause  the  seinw  of 

above  bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  olgections.  such  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  bellii^ 

(See  "  PuBLio  DooUMENiB.*^)  enemy  as  is  deemed  forfeited  by  the  Act  of  Juj  IT, 

It  was  reconsidered,  and  passed  by  the  fol-  ^'  »•  \^^^^  and  hold  and  appropriate  the  umu 

1a«,{.,»  ^^4.^ .  1  r  J  enemy's  property,  and  to  pr^beed  to  condemiucoD 

lowmgvote:  with  that  alr&yUixed.    *. 

Tnis— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chand-        Sac.  8.  And'iie  U  further  enacted.  That  in  lien  of 

ler,  Cole,  Conkling.  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  the  proceeding  to  condemn  the  property  thus  seised 

Edmunds,  Fessenaen,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Har-  as  enemy's  proper^,  as  is  provided  by  the  act  of 

laUj  Howard.  Howe,'  Johnson,  Morgan,  'Morrill  of  July  17|  ▲.  n.  1863,  two  commissions  or  mon,ts 

Maine,  Morrill  of  Yermont,  Morton,  Nye.  Patterson  by  nim  may  be  deemed  neeesaary,  shall  be  tppoist- 

of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sher-  ed  by  the  rresident  for  each  of  tne  sidd  "  Conieder- 

man,   Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner^Toayer,  Tipton,  ate  States,"  to  consist  ofthree  persons  each,  one  of 

Trumbull,    van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willcy,  Wilhams,  whom  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  late  or  pieseot  AnnT, 

Wilson,  and  Yates— 40.  and  two  shall  be  dvilians,  neither  of  whom  shall  be 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Dayis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  citizens  of  the  State  for  which  be  shall  beappoioted; 

Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  and  Sanlsbury — ?.  and  that  the  said  commissiona  shall  procera  toid- 

AnssyT — Messrs.  Ferry.  Grimes,  Guthxie,  Hender-  jndioate  and  condemn  the  property  aforesaid,  mder 

son,  Hendricks,  and  Riaale — 6.  such  forms  and  proceedings  as  shall  be  presmbed 

The  biU  was  passed  in  the  House  hy  the  fol-  K  **'*  ^**^I''®?;,  ^^«™  ""^  ^'L^'^ii^  wSi 

.  "^  ^'^     **^  j/noo^^  u.  i,uw  xAvuov  tjj  ^u±^^  *w  whercupon  thc  titlc  to  said  property  shall  become 

lowing  vote :  ^ated  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Tbas— Messrs.  Allison,   Ames,    Anderson,  Delos        Sac.  4.  And  be  U  further  enaeted^  That,  out  of  tbf 

R.  Ashley,  Jamea  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  lands  thus  seized  and  confiscated,  the  slares  wbo 

Beaman.  Benjamin,  Benton,  Blaine,  Blair,  Bontwell,  have  been  liberated  by  the  operations  of  the  war 

Broomall,  Buckland,  Butler,  Cake,  Churchill,  Reader  and  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  othermie« 

W.   Clarke,   Sidney  Clarke,   Cobb.   Cobum,  Cook,  who  resided  in  said  ''Confederate  States"  on  the 

Cornell,  Covode,  Cnllom,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  4th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1861,  or  aince,  shall  have 

Eckley,  Eggleston,  EIil  Famaworth,  Ferns,  Ferry,  distributed  to  them   as  follows :   namely,  to  each 


ye,  Shanks,  Sbellabarger,  Smith,  Spalding,  Aaron  necessary,    to    conaist    of   three   members  each, 

F.    Steyens,    Thaddeus    Steyens,    Stewart,  Taffe,  two  of  whom  at   least   shall   not  be  citizem  pj 

Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twitchell,  Upson,  Van  Aer-  the  State  for  which* he  is  appointed.     Each  of  Hid 

nam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.    V  an  Horn,  ^^n  commissioners  shall  receive  a  aalazy  of  $3,000  snaa* 

Wyck,  Ward,   Cadwalader,    C.  Washburn,   Henry  ally  and  all  his  necessary  expenses.    Each  comnus- 

D.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  Williams,  William  sion  shall  be  allowed  one  clerk,  whoae  salary  shaU 

Williams,  James  F.   Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Ste-  be  $2,000  ner  annum.    The  title  to  the  homestead 

phen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 114.  aforesaid  shall  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of 

Nats  —  Messrs.    Barnes,    Bover,'   Brooks,  Burr,  the  liberated  persons  aforesaid.    Trustees  sh^Il  he 

Chanler,  Eldridee,  Fox.  Getz.  Glossbrenner,  Haigfat,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  shall  tt- 

Holman,  Humphrey,  Marshall,  Morrissev,  Mungen,  ceive  such  salary  as  he  shall  direct^  not  exoeedmg 

Kiblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Pruyn,  Ran aall,  Robin-  $8,000  per  annum.    At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  ab- 

son,  Ross,  Taber,  Van  Auken,  and  Yan  Trump— 25.  solute  title  to  said  homestead  shall  be  cooTcyed 
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to  Mid  owners  or  to  the  heirs  of  sadh  as  are  then  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their  property 

^f^  6,  And  he  U  fuHher  macied.  That  out  of  the  ??^  i^T^  without  remuneration,  either  hy 

Ulaace  of  the  property  thus  seiied  and  confiscated  ^^t  ^0^1  property  or  the  property  of  the  nation, 

there  shall  be  raised,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro-  To  this  issue  I  desire  to  devote  the  small 

Tided,  a  snm  eoual  to  fifty  dollars  for  each  home-  remnant  of  my  Hfe.    I  desire  to  make  Uie 

steady  to  be  apphed  by  the  trustees  hereinafter  men-  issne  before  the  people  of  my  own  State,'  and 

tioned  toward  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  said  ghonld  bo  irlad  if  the  iKimA  wppa  t^  t^ir^^nA  f/. 

homesteads  for  the  use  of  said  slares ;  and  the  fur-  !7^?i  q.^®  ?      t  L  •      lu       ^-^  *?  «wnd  to 

ther  sum  of  $500,000,000,  which  shall  be  appropriated  ^^"^^  Dtates.     1  desire  the  verdict  of  the  people 

as  follows,  to  wit :  $200,000,000  shall  be  inrested  in  ^pon  this  great  question." 

Cnitcd  States  six  pear  cent  securities ;  and  the  inter-  After  the  speecb  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  bill  was 

est  thereof  shall  be  semi-annually  added  to  the  pen-  then  postponed  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  De- 

8I0B8  allowed  by  law  to  pensionerB  who  hare  become  ^^^w                                               ^""»j  "*  *^v 

so  by  reason  of  the  late  war;   $800,000,000,  or  so  *^«"Joer.                       ,    ^u   rr 

mueS  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  shall  be  appropri-  ^^  Mnrch  30tn,  both  Houses  adjourned  to 

ated  to  pay  damages  done  to  loyal  citizens  oy  the  July  8d,  at  noon.    The  Committee  on  the  Im- 

ciril  or  military  operations  of  the  ffOTeramcnt  lately  peachment  of  the  President  were  instructed  to 

i:it  A^t'Sy^1^^l;:\n  order  "P"«  "*  ^'  "^^^^^  <^^-  ^^^  ^<^- 

that  just  discrimination  may  be  mane,  the  property  ■ 

of  DO  one  shall  be  seized  wnose  whole  estate  on  the    <i«.^#v«r«t.  ,„.-.  .. ^^  „..  ,^    _ 

4th  day  of  March,  a.  n.  1866,  was  not  worth  mor^  ^^"^  *™™«  ^'  ™«'  «"8»I^^  ^'  FORTIETH 
than  ^,000,  to  be  rained  by  the  said  commission,  r\  •  t  ^  «ji  i.  OONOKESS. 
unless  he  shall  have  volnntanly  become  an  officer  or  On  July  8d,  the  second  meeting  of  the  first- 
employ^  in  the  military  or  ciTU  service  of  the  <' Con-  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  commenced, 
federate  States  of  America,"  or  in  the  civil  or  mUi-  In  the  Senate  the  follo^ving  Senators  answered 
taiy  semce  of  some  one  of  said  States,  and  in  en-  4^  i.a,^j»  ««,«^fl.  «uowc*cu 
forciup  all  confiscations  the  sum  or  value  of  $6,000  ^"  ^"®"^  names . 

in  real  or  personal  property  shall  be  left  or  assigned  Messrs.    Anthony,   Buckalew,  Cameron,    Cattell, 

to  the  delinquent.                '  /w--_ji__  *^__i.t.__  n      •_  tv_  ,_.  *.,         ,    •, 

Saa  7.  And  be  ii/urther  enacted^  That  the  commis- 
sion shall  pot  s  just  and  impartial  valuation  on  all  „    ,    __ 

the  property  thus  seized  and  forfeited,  and  when  such  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ram 

valuation  shall  be  completed  in  the  several  States  sey.  Ross,  Spraffue,  Sumner^  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trum- 

sU  the  said  commissioners  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  bull,  Tan  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Tates 

Wsshiogton  and  assess  the  $600,000,000  aforesaid,  —86. 

as  weU  as  the  a«owances  for  homestead  buildings,  jn  the  House,  the  following  members  were 

pro  rata,  on  each  of  the  properties  or  estates  thus  ^-^aii^* .                                                     *^  .>  »,  ci « 

seized,  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  assessment  and  P^^^^^^  • 

apportionment  by  publication  for  sixty  days  in  two  Idaine — John  Lynch,  Sidney  Perham,  John  A.  Pe- 

daily  newspapers  m  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  ters,  and  Frederick  A.  Pike. 

two'daily  newspapers  in  the  capitals  of^each  of  the  iVeu?  JRii»^«A»r0— Jacob  H.  Ela,  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 

•sid  "  Confederate  States."  and  Jacob  Benton. 

Ssa  8.  And  be  U  fuHhm'  enacted,  That  if  the  Ftfrmon^— Frederick  E.  Woodbridge,  Luke  P.  Po- 
owners  of  said  seixed  aiid  forfeited  estates  shall,  land,  and  Worthineton  C.  Smith, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  first  of  said  publications,  JfoMocAtMe^^*— Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Oakes  Ames,  Gin- 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  ery  Twichell,  Samuel  Hooper,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
assessed  on  their  estates  respectively,  all  of  their  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  George  S.  Boutwell,  John  D. 
estates  and  lands  not  actually  appropriated  to  the  Baldwin,  and  William  B.  Washburn, 
liberated  slaves  shall  be  released  and  reatored  to  their  Jyew  Ybrh-^dhn  Morrissey,  James  Brooks,  Fer- 
owners.  nando  Wood,  William  H.  Robertson,  John  H.  Ketch- 

Sbc.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,    That  all  the  am,  Thomas  Cornell,  Orange  Ferris,  Calvin  T.  Uul- 

land,  estates,  and  property,  of  whatever  kind,  which  bnrd,  James  M.  Marvin,  WiHiam  C.  Fields,  John  C. 

shall  not  be  redeemed  as  aforesaid  within  ninety  Churchill,  Dennis  McCarthy,  Theodore  M.  Fomeroy, 

dajs,  shall  be  sold  and  converted  into  money,  in  William  H.  Kelsey,  William  S.  Lincoln,  Hamilton 

such  time  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  said  Ward,  Lewis  Selye,  Burt  Yan  Horn,  and  Henry  Van 

commisaioners  most  advantageous   to  the  United  Aemam. 

States :  I^ovided,  That  no  arable  land  shall  be  sold  JVeu?  e/<fr«^— William  Moore,  John  Hill,  and  George 

in  larger  tracts  than  five  hundred  acres :  And  wo-  A.  Halsey. 

riiei  fwiher.  That  no  longer  credit  shall  be  given  Pienneyltaniar—ChwXei   (VNeill,  Leonard   Myers, 

than  three  years.  William  D.  Kelley,  Caleb  N.  Taylor,  John  M.  Broom- 
all,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Henry  L.  Cake,  Ulysses  Mer- 

Mr.  SteveDS,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  :    "  Mr.  cur,  Geoive  F.  Miller,  William  H.  Koontz,  Daniel  J. 


Maryland— ¥1 

certain  extent,  both  as  a  punishment  for  their  £?Aio--Benjamin  Effgleston,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 

crimes,  and   to  pay  the  loyal   men  who  have  Robert  C.  Schenck,  William  Lawrence,  Reader*  W. 

been  robbed  by  the  rebels  and  to  inorease^he  SS^^^'n^lThi^?, ^ 

pensions  of  oor  wounded  soldiere.  ^  The  punish-  Tobias  A.  PUnts,  John  A.  Bingham,  Ephraim  r! 

menfc  of  traitors  has  been  wholly  ignored  by  a  Eckley,  Rufus  P.  Spalding,  and  James  A.  Garfield, 

trescherons  Executive  and  by  a  sluggish  Con-  /nd^no— Morton  C.  Hunter,  George  W.  Julian, 

gress.  I  wish  to  make  an  issue  before  the  Ameri-  J©?"  ^^"^V^  n°i?°''^w.„.^**w.«™'  ^o^^?^?  S- 

can  people,  and  see  whether  they  will  sanction  ^^*  |f  J^f  ^^^  ^°^^"'  ^^'"^  Williams,  and  John 

the  perfect  impunity  of  a  murderous  belligerent,  ' Iiiinoie-yioTm^xi  B.  Judd,  John  F.  Famsworth, 

and  consent  that  the  loyal  men  of  this  nation,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll,  Burton  C. 
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Cook,  Henrj  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Shelby  M.  CuUom, 
Jehu  Baker,  Green  B.  Ranm,  and  John  A.  Logan. 

Mittourtr—Y^iWitan  A.  Pile^arman  A.  Newcomb, 
Joseph  J.  Grarely,  Joseph  W.  McGlurff.  Robert  T. 
Van  Horn,  Benjamin  F.  Loap,  John  ¥,  Benjamin, 
and  George  W.  Anderson. 

JVtcAt^an^Femando  C.  Beaman,  Charles  Upson. 
Thomas  W.  Feny,  Rowland  £.  Trowbridge,  and 
John  F.  Driggs. 

Iowa— ^&mes  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B. 
Allison,  and  William  T.  Longhridge. 

TTMooimfl— Halbert  E.  Paine,  Benjamin  F.  Hop- 
kins, Amasa  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Philetus 
Sawyer,  and  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn.  ' 

JMnneioto— William  Windom  and  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly. 

Oregon — RuAis  Mallorj. 

Katisas — Sidney  Clarke. 

Wed  Virginia— Chewier  D.  Hubbard,  Bethuel  M. 
Kitchen,  and  Daniel  Polsley. 

A'ebrcukor-'Tohn  Taffe. 

JiAode  Island— ThomoB  A.  Jenckes,  and  Nathan  F. 
Dixon. 

ConneeUeut — Julias  Hotchkiss,  and  Henry  H. 
Starkweather. 

The  credentialB  of  the  following  members- 
elect  from  Kentucky  were  presented : 

L.  S.  Trimble,  John  Young  Brown,  J.  Proctor 
Knott,  A.  P.  Grover,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  James  B. 
Beck,  George  M.  Adams,  and  John  D.  Young. 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following 

preamble : 

Whereas,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  election  recently  neld  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
for  Representatives  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  the  legal 
and  loyal  voters  in  the  several  districts  in  said  State 
have  been  overawed  and  prevented  from  a  true  ex- 
pression of  their  will  and  choice  at  the  polls  by  tUbse 
who  have  sympathized  with,  or  actually  participated 
in,  the  late  reoellion,  and  that  such  elections  were 
carried  by  the  votes  of  such  disloval  and  returned 
rebels :  and  whereaa  it  is  alleged  that  several  of  the 
Representatives-elect  from  that  State  are  disloyal — 

with  a  resolation  that  the  credentials  of  all  ex- 
cept Adams  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections,  ^hioh  was  adopted. 

In  the  House,  on  July  8d,  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following : 

Beeohed.  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to 
inquire  wnat  further  legislation,  if  any,  is  required 
respecting  the  acts  of  March  2  and  March  2S,  1867, 
or  other  ^gislation  on  reconstruction,  and  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  following;:  com- 
mittee : 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania ;  George 
8.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts ;  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio ;  John  F.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois ; 
Calvin  T.  Hulburd,  of  New  York ;  Fernando  C. 
Beaman,  of  Michigan ;  Halbert  £.  Paine,  of  Wis- 
consin ;  Frederick  A.  Pike,  of  Maine ;  and  James 
Brooks,  of  New  York. 

In  the  Senate,  on  July  5th,  Mr.  Anthony,  of 
Bhode  Island,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Hetolved,  That  the  business  of  this  session  should 
be  confined  to  removing  the  obstructions  which  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  placed  in  the  way  of  the  fair 
execution  of  the  acts  or  reconstruction  heretofore 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  to  giving  to  said  acts  the 
scope  intended  by  Congress  when  the  same  were 
passed ;  and  that  further  legislation  at  this  session, 


on  the  subject  of  raconstraction  or  on  any  other  snb- 
jects,  ia  not  expedient. 

After  an  extended  debate,  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  CattelL  Conk- 
ling,  Craffin,  Edmunds,  ''erry,  Fessenden,  Frelii^- 
huysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howaid,  Mornn,  Mor- 
rill of  Maine,  Patterson  of  New  Hammdur9,f*onieroy, 
Ramsey,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  winkle,  WiDev, 
Wilson,  and  l^tes— 28. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Drake,  Fowler,  Howe, 
Ross,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wade — 9. 

Absbkt — Messrs.  Bayard,  Chandler,  Conneu,  Cole, 
Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Guthrie,  Harlan, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  SaaUbury, 
Sherman,  Stewart,  and  Williams— 21. 

In  the  Honse,  on  Jnly  8th,  Mr.  Stevens^  of 
Pennsylvania,  inttodnced  the  following,  vhich 
was  read  twice : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepranta^ 
titea  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  4»  Conarem 
aseembiedf  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  hare  been 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  the  2d  dsy 
of  March,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  and 
of  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  on  the  Hd 
day  of  March,  m  the  year  1867,  that  the  governments 
then  existing  in  the  rebel  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  'Carolina,  Georgia,  MissiaaippI,  Ala 
baraa,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  were 
illegal  and  void;  and  that  thereafter  said  sovem 
ments,  if  continued,  were  to  be  continued  suoject  in 
all  respects  to  the  military  commanders  of  the  re- 
spective districts  and  to  the  authoritv  ofCongresa. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  acts 
to  which  this  is  a  supplement  shall  be  constmed  to 
authorize  the  officer  assigned  to  the  command  of  anv 
tailitaij  district  under  said  acts,  whenerer  he  shall 
deem  it  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties  under  said  acts,  to  remove  or  suspend  from 
office  any  municipal  or  State  officer  or  person  exer- 
cising authority  under  oi;  by  virtue  of  any  aooUed 
State  government  existing  m  his  district,  and  iht 
said  officer  so  assigned  to  command  as  aforesaid  is 
hereby  empowered  to  appoint  another  person  in  the 
stead  of  the  officer  or  person  so  removed  if  he  shall 
deem  proper  so  to  do^  and  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
necessary,  as  aforesaid,  to  prohibit,  auspend,  or  set 
aside  any  act  or  proceeding  of  any  such  State  or  mu- 
nicipal government,  or  any  act  or  thing  done  under 
or  by  virtue  of  its  authority ;  and  all  acts  heretofiore 
done  by  any  such  officer  in  accordance  herewith  shall 
be  deemed  valid. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  boards 
of  registration  of  the  several  militaiy  districts,  estab- 
lished by  the  acts  to  which  this  is  supplementary, 
shall  admit  to  registration  only  such  persons  as  they 
deem  entitled  to  oe  registered  by  the  sets  aforesai<L 
They  shall  not  regard  the  takuig  of  the  oath  pre- 
scribed  in  the  act  of  March  23, 1867.  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  rig^ht  of  the  person  taking  it  to  be  re- 
gistered, hxkipnma  facie  only,  and  may  receive  snch 
evidence  under  oatn  relating  thereto  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  either  from  the  person  applying  to  be 
re^sterca  or  others,  and  either  of  the  members  of 
said  boards  is  hereby  authorized  to  adminbter  oaths 
or  affirmations  and  examine  witnesses  tonchins  the 
right  of  any  person  to  be  registered.  Said  boaras  of 
registration  may  strike  from  the  list  of  voters  the 
name  of  any  one  already  registered  who  in  their 
judgment  improperly  took  the  oath  prescribed  in 
the  acts  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  or  was  not 
entitled  by  said  acts  to  be  registered.  Record  evi- 
dence shall  not  be  required  by  said  boards  to  prove 
participation  in  the  rebellion,  but  parole  evidence 
shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  such  par- 
ticipation ;  and  said  boards  of  registration  shall  not 
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be  bound  or  goTemed  in  their  action  by  anj  opinion  MorrisBej,    Muncen.    Kiblack^    Nicholson,    Noell, 

ofanjofficer  of  the  United  States  GoTemment.  Phelps,  Bandall,  UoDinson,  Rosa,  Sitgreares,  Stew- 

Smx  4.  And  be  it  further  enaeied.  That  no  eivil  art.  Stone,  Taber,  Van  Anken,  Van  Trump,  and 

court  of  the  United  slates  or  of  anj  State  shall  hare  Wood— Dl. 

jorifldiction  of  any  action  or  proceeding,  ciril  or  Not   yotikg — ^Messrs.  Dolos   R.  Ashley,  Blaine, 

criminal,  against  any  such  district  commander,  or  BroomalL  Cornell,   CoTodo,%Dodffe,  Fox,    Haight, 

any  officer  or  person  acting  by  his  authority,  for  or  Asahel  W.  Hubbara,  Humphrey,  Kerr,  Laflin.  Lin- 

on  account  oi  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  coin,  Mallory,  Morrell,  Pomeroy,  Pruyn,  ana  Van 

upon  him  by  this  act  or  the  acts  to  which  it  is  sup-  Wyck — ^18. 

^  ^rr^fnrf  be  il  further  enacted,  That  no  district  Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  proceeded  to  the 

commander  shall  be  reliered  fbom  the  command  consideration  01  a  distinct  bill  mtrodacea  by 

assigned  to  him  under  the  aforesaid  acts  unless  the  Mr.  Trambn]!,  of  Illinois,  and  completed  it. 

Senate  shall  have  first  advised  and  consented  thereto,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said  :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

or  unless  by  sentence  of  court-martial  he  shall  be  ^^„4.  t  «»*  -a--.  „]j^a  *},o+  fUg,  flpnafA  <*nnRpntii 

cashiered  or  dismissed  from  the  Army ;  or  unless  he  ^^^^  ^  ^'^  very  giaa  inat  tne  oenate  consents 

shall  consent  to  be  so  relieved.  *o  proceed  at  this  eaHy  moment  to  the  con- 

■Sbc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  tune  sideration  of  this  bill  and  the  amendments  that 

for  the  completion  of  the  registration  of  persons  are  pending  thereto.    The  pecaliar  views  taken 

properly  ^ualifled  to  vote  may  be  extended  by  orders  by  the  Attorney-Gteneral  of  the  United  States 

?±to'S^TS^^te\,l?.T"1l?'7.'"'"^''^  of  the  reconstrnction  act,  of  Oongr^s,,  and  the 

cv           ^^         ^      xi                      jjv  apprehension  of  the  members  of  this  body,  at 

Subsequently  section  five  was  amended  by  ^^£,^  ^^  ^^  minority,  that  the  President  of  the 

stnkmg  out  the  sixth  line  and  mserting  the  United  States  in  the  oxecution  of  tl^e  acts 

louowmg.  jjj^y  ^p  ^yj  ^  governed  by  the  conclusions  to 

"OP  in  arrest  for  an  offence  punishable  by  d^^^  ^hiob  j^ia  jegal  advisers   have  arrived,  have 

from  the  Army  and  disqualified  by  sickness  from  the  ;j^„vi.i^„„  i,    ®   xx,^  ««««4.  ««„o^-  «rv»  4^1.  J  «««- 

performance  of  his  duiSs."  doubtless  been  the  great  causes  for  the  reas- 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  moved  the  foUowing  sembhng  of  Congress  on  the  8d  of  Jul^ 

amendmenn-hich  w^  agreed  to :                  ^  p^^^^  D^S )         ^^^'^^^"^^^^'^  '^ 

a^7«rf^*iSS^^  ^.^\^^  was  then  laid  aside  and  the  House 

SODS  who  shaU  nrevent,  or  attempt  t5  prevent,  the  Dill  above  mentioned  taken  up  for  considera- 

execntion  of  this  act,  or  either  of  the  acts  to  which  tion,  when  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  moved  to 

Uiis  act  is  supplementary,  shall  be  ffuilty  of  a  misde-  strike  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enact- 

meanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shdl  be  fined  in  i^g  clause,  and  insert  the  Senate  bill.    This  was 

a  sum,  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  one  « JL^ed  to      The  hill  was  th^n  nnsscA  hv  tha 

year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Pjj      .  ^-     tT.                               passea  oy  tne 

Mr.  Beniamin,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  fol-  ^J^^^^'^^    •                             r.  ix  «  m.    j 

lowinff  whinh  wM  asttmA  to  •  •  YiAS— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chand- 

iowiflg,  wnicn  was  agreea  lO .  j^^^  Conklin,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Pessenden, 

Add  to  section  three  the  following :  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson, 

Provided,  That  the  right  of  any  person  to  be  re-  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Pat- 

gistcred  as  a  legal  voter  shall  in  no  respect  be  changed  terson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross, 

or  sffected  by  virtue  of  any  pardon  ^nted  to  such  Sumner,    Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 

person  bjr  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  Wade,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 82. 

ptiticipalion  in  the  rebellion.  NATS—Messrs.  Bmrd,  Bnckalew,    I^avis,    Hen- 

TlebiDw«.tbenpassedbytLefonowingyote:  ^^^T.^'^H^^'^C^l^Co^t^yion, 

Tbis— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  James  DooUttle,  Ferry,  Guthrie,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor- 

M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Benman,  Benja-  ton,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart, 

mm,  Benton,  Bin^^am,  Blair.  Boutwell,  Bromwell,     and  Williams 15. 

Bnckland^fiutler,  Cake,  Churcnill,  Reader  W.Clarke,  rr^y^fi■l^      •      •   xv^i^'ii      'a           jau   a>.     * 

Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb.  Cobum,  Coik,  Cnllom,  Dawes)  The  following  is  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate : 

Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston^  Ela,  That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  "  Act  to 
Eliot,  FamsworUk,  Perns,  Ferry,  Fields,  Finney,  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
paifeld,  Gravely^riswoldL  Halsey,  Hamilton,  Hard-  States,"  passed  March  2,  a.  d.  1867,  was,  is,  and 
ing,  Haves,  HilL  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hub-  shall  be  constraed  to  be  that  the  military  authority 
bud,  Aulburd^  Hunter,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Judd,  of  the  United  States  in  said  rebel  States,  as  provided 
Jaliao,  Kelley,  Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen.  Koontz,  in  said  act,  was  and  is  paramount  to  any  civil  govern- 
George  Y.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Lo-  ment  existing  therein,  makes  all  such  civil  govem- 
nn,  Louffhridge,  Lynch,.  Marvin,  McCarthy,  ments  subordinate  to  such  military  authority,  and 
MeClorg,  Mereurf  Miller.  Moore,  Moorhead,  Myers,  prohibits  them  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
Newcomb,  O'Neill,  Ortn,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  exercise  of  such  military  authority,  i 
Pike,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland,  Polsley,  Price,  Raum,  Sao.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  com- 
Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Selye,  mander  of  any  district  named  in  said  act  shall  have 
Shanks,  Shellabarger,  Smith,  Spalding,  Stark-  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  of  the 
weathor.  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Army  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  the  opinion 
Tsffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Up-  of  suoh  commander  the  proper  administration  of  said 
son,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  act  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  or  remove  from  office, 
Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  G.  Washburn,  Henry  D.  or  from  the  performance  of  official  duties  and  the 
WashbunL^William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  exercise  of  official  powers,  any  officer  or  person  hold- 
Williams,  William,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson^ ohn  ing  or  exercising,  or  professing  to  hold  or  exercise, 
T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood-  any  civil  or  miHtarv  office  or  duty  in  such  district 
bnd|;s-.119.  under  any  power,  election,  appointment,  or  authority 
Nats— Messrs.  Adams.  Archer,  Barnes,  Boyer,  derived  from,  or  granted  by,  or  claimed  under  any 
Brooks,  Burr,  Chanler,  Eldridge,  Gets.  Glossbrenner,  so-called  State  or  the  government  thereof,  or  anv 
Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Marshall,  McCuUough,  Morgan,  municipal  or  other  division  thereof;  and  upon  such 
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suspension  or  remoraL  such  commander,  subject  to  been  already-  registered ;  and  no  person  shall  tt  nj 

the  approval  of  tbe  Oeneral  aforesaid,  sball  haye  time  be  entitled  to  be  registered  or  to  rote  bj  ntmt 

power  to  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  perform-  of  any  executlTe  paidon  or  anmesty  for  any  id  or 

ance  of  the  said  duties  of  such  officer  or  person  so  things  which,  without  such  parAn  or  amnesijfinmU 

suspended  or  remoTcd,  br  the  detail  of  some  compe-  disqualify  him  from  r^stration  or  yoting. 

tent  officer  or  soldier  otthe  Armj,  or  bj  the  appoint-  Sbc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  sedios  fimr 

ment  of  some  other  person  to  perform  the  same.  of  said  last-named  act  shall  be  construed  to  aathor> 

Sbc.  8.  And  be  ii/urther  enacted.  That  the  Oeneral  ize  the  commanding  general  named  therein,  wheo* 

of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  be  invested  ever  he  sball  deem  it  needfiil,  to  remore  any  member 

with  all  the  powers  of  suspension,  removal,  and  de-  of  a  board  of  reg^tration,  and  to  appoint  another  is 

tail  sranted  in  the  preceding  section  to  district  com-  bis  stead,  and  to  fill  any  yacancy  in  such  bosri 

manders.  8bc.  9.  And  be  U  furtker  enaded.  That  sU  provii- 

Ssc.  4.  And  be  U  further  tnaeted.  That  the  acts  of  ions  of  this  act  and  of  the  acts  to  which  this  is  sv^ 

the  officers  of  the  Army  already  done  in  remoyins  mentary  shall  te  construed  liberally,  to  the  end  flut 

in  said  districts  persons  exercising  the  functions  of  all  the  intents  thereof  may  be  fully  and  perfectljcar- 

civil  officers  and  appointing  others  in  their  stead  ried  out. 

5!lA?!S^  confirmed:   Provided  That  any  perMu  j    ^j^    g         ^   amendment  of  the  Senate 

heretofore  or  hereafter  appomted  by  any  district  ^    *av«*»w,  w*^?«ii«*uuiw w  w  vuo  ^>»» 

commander  to  exerdae  the  functions  of  any  civil  '^^  referred  to  the  BecoDstraction  Committee, 

office  may  be  removed  either  by  the  military  officer  who  reported  it  back  with  a  series  of  ameod- 

in  command  of  the  district,  or  by  the  General  of  the  ments  which  were  approved  and  sent  to  the 

^^J:  r    A  J  I  u  ^  ^-L         ^jmvixuv^  Senate.    In  the  Senate,  these  amendments  w«% 

Sbc.  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  boards  au,,^  «^«^»«.aJ  . 

of  registration  provided  for  in  the  act  entitled  "An  "^Sl'^E^f?®*^  *      ,        ,           x       ._»,           *i. 

act  suppkmentary  to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  pro-  •■-^^  "^^  amendment  was  to  stnke  ont  toe 

vide  for  the  more  efficient  ffovemment  of  the  rebel  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment^  and  in 

States/  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  to  facilitate  res-  Hen  thereof  to  insert : 

toration,^'  passed  March  23,  1867,  shall  have  power,         mt^.  i*  •    v^    u    j    i      a  ±    ^        v        il    j 

and  it  shalf  be  their  duty  before  allowing  the  regisl  .  ^J*  **  "  ^^^>7  declared  to  have  been  ttje  frae 

tration  of  any  person,  to  ascertain,  upon  such  fMts  i^i*?"*  *?;«"??fr*  !£*?®  *^  "^V^r  ^^^7<^^^ 

or  information  as  they  can  obtain,  whffiier  such  per-  J?*^;  «°*>«ed  *'An  act  to  m^onde  for  the  more  effi- 

son  is  entitled  to  be  Registered  under  said  act,  Imd  cient  government  of  tJie  tiM  States,"  "d  of  tbeirt 

the  oath  required  by  said  act  shall  not  be  concEisive  ffPPl^^tcJ^  ^f^^'  ^"^^  ?"*  .S"®  ^-i*^  ^ 

on  such  question ;  and  no  person  shall  be  registered  }i^\  l®g^;  J^'*  **^e  ^T^r^****  *^«>  Ti^M 

unless  such  boar&  sball  decide  that  he  is  entitled  *?«  T?**®*  gtates  of  Virpnia,^ North  CaroliDa,^Spiith 


thereto ;  and  such  board  shall  also  have  power  to  ex-  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Loniaaja, 

amine  under  oath  (to  be  administered  bv  Sny  member  S*^"^5  ^exaj  and  Arkansas  were  illegal:  and  tto 

of  such  board)  any  one  touching  the  qualification  of  thereafter  said  ajovernments,  if  conUnued,  were  to 

any  person  claiming  registration.    Bui  in  every  case  ^«  continued  sfibiect  m  aU  respecta  to  the  militarr 

of  refusal  by  the  bSard^to  register  an  applicant,  and  commanded  of  the  respective  districts,  and  to  the 

In  every  case  of  striking  his  name  from  the  list  aa  »«t»»<»nty  of  Congress. 

hereinafter  provided,  the  board  shall  make  a  note  or        The  next  amendment  was  to  strike  ont  in 

memorandum,  which  shall  be  returned  with  the  re-  lines  three  and  fonr  of  section  two  the  words 

such  striking  ftom  the  bst :  Provided,  That  no  person  -^.rmy  of  the  United  States ;      and  m  hnes  sev- 

shall  be  disqualified  aa  member  of  any  board  of  re-  enteen  and  eighteen  to  strike  out  the  words 

gistration  by  reason  of  race  or  color.  **  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  afoie- 

Sac.  6.  AndU  U  further  efuicted.  That  the  true  in-  ggid  '^  and  to  add  to  the  section  these  words  : 
tent  and  meamuff  of  the  oath  prescnbed  m  said  sup-         .^.^m  .  .«,^... 

plementary  act  u  (among  othw  things)  that  no  peV-        ^^  ^  «"  yacancies, occasioned  by  death  or  res«- 

son  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  ^t^SV  *°?.  *^®  district  commander,  whenever  Be 

any  State,  or  who  has  held  any  executive  or  judicial  ■'»*"  ^««"  »*  necessary,  shall  have  jtower  to  set  wide, 


of  the  rebelUon  or  had  held  it  before,  and  who  has  ^**  authority, 

afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  The  next  amendment  was  in  section  three, 

the  United  Slatea,  or  «ven  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene-  after  the  word  "  appointment "  in  line  three,  to 

mies  thereof;  is  entitled  to  be  registered  or  to  vote ;  \j.^^  u  ramn^ti]  »» 

and  the  word "  executive  or  judicial  officer  in  any  ^°*f"^     removaj.                  ,      ^^^        ..     , 

State  "  in  said  oath  mentioned  shall  be  construed  to  ^  ^^  °^^  amendment  was  to  add  to  section  fear : 

include  all  civil  officers  created  by  law  for  the  admin-  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commander  to 

istration  of  the  general  lawa  of  a  State.  r«»move  fh»m  office,  as  aforesaid,  all  persons  who  tre 

Skc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  time  for  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  State^  or 

completing  the  original  registration  provided  for  in  who  use  their  official  infiuence  in  any  manner  tohin- 

sud  act  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commander  of  der,  delay,  or  obstruct  the  due  and  proper  adminif- 

any  district,  be  extended  to  the  first  day  of  October,  tration  of  this  act  and  the  aete  to  which  it  is  supple- 

18o7 ;  and  the  boards  of  registration  shall  have  power  mentary. 

and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  commencing  twenty  days  The  next  amendment  was  in  section  ^ve,  to 

prior  to  any  election  unaer  said  act  and  upon  rea-  g^rfke  out  from  the  word  "  before  "  in  line  ten 

aonable  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  thereof,  .^  .-.^  „^^a  tt  ^  *.  «  :     v     *'?'"* ^     *  .     ,    .  ^ 

to  revise,  for  a  period  of  five  davs,  the  registration  ^  /^^  7^^^  .  f^},      1°,  l\ne  fourteen,  inclusive, 

liste  I  and  upon  beiuff  satiafied  that  any  person  not  and  to  insert  m  Jieu  of  the  words  stncken  oat 

entitled  thereto  has  been  registered,  to  strike  the  ^^  to  admit  to  registration  only  such  persons  as 

name  of  such  nersonfirom  the  list,  and  such  person  they  may  deem  entitled  to  be  registered  by  the 

shall  hot  be  aHowed  to  vote.    And  such  board  shall  ^/.ta  ofr^rooni/l  "                             ^               ^ 

also,  during  the  same  period,  add  to  such  registry  acra  aioresaia.                                      ^.        «      ♦ 

the  names  of  all  persons  who  at  that  time  Assess  The  next  amendment  was  m  secUon  ^Te.  to 

the  qualifications  required*  by  said  act  who  have  not  strike  out  all  after  the  word  *^  registration,"  in 
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line  tventj-two,  to  the  word  "proyided"  in  "panunonnt;'' and  that  the  Houbo  agree  to  the  aame 

line  twenty-nine,  •*J!i?!°i®^i              a   k,     t4           ^         ^       * 

Thenextamendinentwasin^ecti^^  six,  line  to't^^e^  rSdTe^nrof  t^^^^^^^^^ 

seventeen,  to  stnke  ont  the  words     the  general  g©cond  section  of  the  Senate  amendment  amended  as 

Jaws,"  and  in  lien  thereof  insert  *'  any  general  follows :  In  line  three  strike  oot  the  word  "  apnroyal" 

law."  ^^^  insert  "  disapproval ; "  in  line  four,  alter  the 

The  next  amendment  was  to  add  to  section  ^^^^^  "  ^,{**«» '!.  '^""^"^  '*  «°^  *o  ?»!«  ^ff^J*  *»"  ^i»aP: 

sa  "or  for  the  administration  of  jastice,  or  for  R^^^^'oVed "  lui  iS'Lap^p'^ed*  '^ Vlin^ 

the  keeping  of  the  pubUc  peace/'  seyenteen  after  the  word  "  general"  insert  the  word 

The  next  amendment  was  in  section  sevcp,  "  as ; "  and  add  at  the  end  of  the  section,  "  and  to 

line  eight,  to  strike  ont  the  word  "  twenty  "  ^^*  yacanciea  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or 

ftn/l  ineAiH-  M  fnni>«-AAn  >'  Otherwise: "  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Tk.    ^  Tonrteen.  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^         ^  ^^^  amendment  of  the 

The  next  amendment  was  to  add  after  section  Honse  to  the  third  section  of  the  amendment  of  the 

eight  the  following  sections.  Senate. 

Sic,  9.  i4fuli«i^/«fra4r«»(Mte2,  That  no  ciyil  court  „That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 

of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  shall  have  juris-  House  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  amendment  of  the 

diction  of  any  action  or  proceeding,  ciTil  or  criminal,  ^®«^^'.v   «r               j   *_     -x 

sgiinst  any  such  distriet  commander  or  any  officer  or  That  the  Hou^e  recede  flrom  its  amendments 'to  the 

penon  acting  by  bis  authority,  for  or  on  account  of  ^^^  section  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  ^hat  the  House  recede  from  its  amendments  to  the 

act  or  the  acts  to  which  it  is  suppllbentary.  ^izth  section  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 

Sic.  10.  And  b€  U/mik&r  maeUd,  That  no  district  H^  *o  th«  same  with  the  following  amendments : 

commander  shall  be  relieyed  from  the  command  as-  stnke  out  the  word  *'  time     in  the  ninth  hne  and  m 

signed  to  him  under  the  aforesaid  acts,  unless  by  lien  thereof  insert  ''commencement;''  inlineseyen- 

order  of  the  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  ♦*•"  •*"k«  o^t  the  words  "the  general  Uws"  and 


Army,  or  in  arrest  for  an  offence  punishable  by  dis-  1^*^*  ^^®  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 

missal  from  the  Army,  or  disqualised  by  sickness  for  House  to  the  seyenth  section  of  the  amendment  of 

the  performance  of  his  duties.  *'^£^®'*'J*- ^                 ,    ^        . 

Sic  11.  And  he  UfvHhw  maeUd,  That  any  person  .  Th»*  *>«  House  recede  from  its  amendments  add- 
er pereong  who  shafl  preyentor  attempt  to  preyent  »°«  sections  nine,  ten,  and  eleyen,,  bemg  House 
or  obstruct  the  exeouuon  of  this  act  or  either  of  the  »mendments  eight,  nine,  and  ten. 
acts  to  which  it  is  supplementary,  shall  be  guilty  of  ,  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House  amendment 
a  misdemeanor,  aod  on  conriction  thereof  shall  be  «le'^«°»  numbered  section  twelye,  with  the  following 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  amendments :  strike  out  the  word  "holding  "  after 
one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  theXjoit :  Pro-  *he  word  persons"  in  hne  two,  and  m  hen  thereof 
tidtd.  That  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  or  include  insert  the  words  hereafter  elected  or  appointed 
any  offence  or  offences  of  which  the  miUtary  author-  ^ ; "  *?»«/*  *?,«  .^o^ds  "any  so-called  "  before  the 
ities  mayhaf^e  or  take  jurisdiction  under  the  pro-  '^ord  "State"  in  line  three;  and  that  the  House 

Tiaions  of  this  act  or  the  acts  to  which  it  is  supple-  •»K®  *^.?*®5*°*^             .    .^    ^  ,^^ 

mentary  -l-hftt  the  Senate  agree  to  the  twelfth  amendment 

Sac.  12.  AndUUfwiher  enaeUd,  That  aU  members  2^J^^.  ^ouae,  numbered  section  thirteen,  with  the 
of  said  boards  of  registration,  and  all  persons  hold-  follomng  amendment :  insert  the  word  cml "  be- 
ing office  in  said  military  districts  under  State  or  ^o**®  ^e  ^<"d  "  officer  in  the  fifth  hne,  and  that  the 
municipal  authority,  or  by  detail  or  appointment  of  House  apee  to  the  same. 

the  district  commanden,  shaU  be  required  to  take  ^**  ™  &«^*^«  agree  to  the  thfrteenth  amend- 

snd  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  preserved  by  law  for  me^t  of  the  House,  amended  as  foUows :  m  Une  one 

offi&rs  of  the  United  SUtea.  «*"^«  o»*     fourteen "  and  insert  "  eleyen." 

Sic.  18.  And  he  U/uHAer  enacted.  That  no  district  ^-  T??!^?rv^a 

commander  or  member  of  .the  board  of  registration,  J^-  {•  SpSriSB^a 

or  any  of  the  officers  or  appointees  acting  under  ._              ■*■•.»        t^It?^^^', 

them,  shaU  be  bound  in  his  action  by  any  opfaiion  of  Manoffert  <m  the  part  qf  the  Senate, 

any  officer  of  the  United  States.  T.  |'^^'^^S. 

lie  next  amendment  was  to  change  section  y^^  g^  HOLMAN 

nine  to  section  fourteen.            '  Managem  on  the  part  qf  the  jBouee, 

The  Senate  rofosed  to  concur  in  these  amend-  xhe  bill  was  returned  by  the  President  with 

ments,  and  committees  of  conference  were  ap-  yds  objections,  and  subsequently  passed  with 

pointed,  who  agreed  upon  the  foUowing  report,  the  requiate  majority  in  each  House, 

which  was  adopted  in  each  House.  On  Jnly  16th,  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  New  York, 

The  committee  of  couference  on  the  disagreeing  offered  the  following : 

Totes  of  the  two  HoQses  on  the  amendments  to  the  v^^^^j  »pv-*  ♦!,«  o^^^i^*^  ^^  4K«  Tn^ii/U.,.*  u^ 

biU  (H.  R.  No.  m)  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  ^^*fL??*l^^  w?™^^  *?inSS JptnTIL^ 

"  Ai  set  toproTide  for  the  more  efecient  goyemment  ?"i^®i;!L''lh!^^l*Ar  5^^                              mS^ 

of  the  rebef  States,"  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  Y^  *f"  "?"*•  whether  the  States^  Kentucky,  Mary- 

1H«T,  and  the  acf  Supplementary  thereto,  passed  on  '"i\,^!Ji  ^f^T^:?*  °^J  tw\hl*''inJSJtrA*^.^ 

ii»e  S8d  of  March.  1867,  haying  met,  afte?  full  and  fep»hjican  in  form^  and  that  the  committee  haye 

free  conferencTSiye  agreed  if  recommend,  and  do  ^^^^  ^  "P^^  by  bill  or  otherwise  at  any  time, 

recommend  to  their  respectiye  Houses,  as  follows :  The  resolution  was  adopted — ^yeas  77,  nays  89. 

That  the  Senate  affree  to  the  first  amendment  of  Qn  July  20,  Congress  adjourned  to  Novem- 
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OONNEOTICnT.    The  annual  eleotion  for  tbe  requirements  of  the  CoMtitatioii,  end  dcfcttio^ 

State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislattire  the  Redicja  party,  who  spuni  ite  proriaiona,  aad  im- 

in  OoniiecUont  te  held  on  the  fi«t  Monday  iu  P'^^J^^AWSfeSlS'^^^  S,, 

April.      The    dose   vote    of   the    contendmg  pledge  our  best  and  most  untiring  efforts:  tint  the 

parties  at  the  previous  election ;  the  subsequent  accomplishment  of  this  end  is  the  onesrand  qaeitioB 

change  in  the  views  of  the  Lieutenant-€rOV-  now  pending,  transcending  all  others  m  impoittDo; 

emor  and  Secretary  of  State  then  elected,  and  5°^  fl»at  the  present  imminent  perils  of  thecoaBtrr 

^« ^^  ^*K^«  {»A»/vn4^»i  ^u:.An^  ^^r,e.^^^^^  demand  the  union  of  all  consenratiTe  hearts  aod 

of  many  other  mfluentwl  citizena,  caused  more  ^^^^^  irrespectiTe  of  former  or  present  partrntiDa. 

than  ordmary  political    excitement,   and  the  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  &e  Federal  Gonstito- 

preparations  for  the  election  of  1867  began  tion  in  its  inte^ty,  and  secure  its  operation  aecord- 

almost  with  the  year.    The  Democratic  Oen-  ing  to  the  spint  and  Intent  of  its  founders. 

trd  Committee  called^  a^^^^  tioT^f^^i  I'^lJk^^^^^^ 

delegates  from  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  fr^^  them  those  rights  always  possessed  by  th«n 

assemble  at  New  Haven,  on  January  8th,  ^^to  eince  the  days  of  1776,  and  of  disfranchising  tbeir 

protest   against   the   revolutionary    acts   and  people,  is  so  absolutelv  opposed  not  onlj  to  tbc 

usurpations  of  the  present  Oongress,  and  to  cle««»t  provisions  of  the  Federal  CionstitatioD,  but 

take  steps  for  the  assembling  of  a  National  Jo  every  sound  idea  of  practical  statesmanship^ is  to 

Jr^     Dv^K"  *"'    ""''   •««««MA.Ma   V*   a  ^^»i,.vu«  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  those  pnncipleB  of  «• 

Convention."    Some  eight  hundred  delegates  served  rights,  a?d  of  municipal  govemmVnto,  wu- 

assembled,  and  adopted  resolutions  expressive  latin^thcor  own  domestic  affairs,  ttiat  underlie  ofirR- 

of  their  views.  publican  system,  4bat  it  is  the  du^  of  the  people  of 

The  regullff  Republican  Convention  was  the  Connecticut,  regardlMs  of  pastpofitical  dmaioMjo 

first  to  aKlefS-t^^^  SrSec^gSlLVholTer^^^ 

ncers,  on  January  24th,  at  New  Haven,    idtov-  gcrve  the  American  Constitution  and  the  AmewM 

emor  Hawley  was  renominated.    For  Lieuten-  Union. 

ant-Governor,  Oliver  H.  Perry  was  nominated.       JisBohed,  That  while  that  portion  of  the  Reprewntip 

Eleven  resolutions,  forming  the  platform  of  the  ?J?^,*H?  ®^*S"  ?J[  ^  Union,  who  «cfade  froa 

.      ^^^^  ^\„^  A^^4.^A  the  legislative  halls  the  BepresentatiTes  of  ten  States. 

party,  were  also  adopted.  ^  laboring  to  subvert  ow  Government,  we  rejoice 

The  first  congratulates  the  people  on  the  result  of  in  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

the  fall  elections  of  the  preTious  year.  States,  by  its  recent  decuions  In  favor  of  the  ligbti 

The  second  declares  the  constitutional  amendment,  of  American  citizens,  has  proved  that  that  aopst 

known  as  section  14,  to  be  just.  tribunal  will  perform,  without  fear  or  fiiror,  its  Eigk 

The  third  is  in  favor  of  impartial  suffhtge.  and  solemn  duties. 

The  fourth  advises  a  tariff  to  protect  American         »      i.v  i  j.-      x     j      a  ^i.     i.  i   -d^^j 

productions,  and  the  reduction  of  toxes.  Another  resolution  tendered  thanks  to  Prea- 

The  fifth  favors  a  rigid  economy  in  the  ezpendi-  dent  Johnson  for  his  course ;  another  required 

tures  of  the  State.  economy  and  reform  in  the  financial  a&inof 

The  sixth  advises  the  Legislature  to  take  action  the  State;  another  approved  of  eiffht  honrsas 
for  the  relief  of  the  workingmen  j    ^  ^'    ,     work;    another   dentwnoed  the 

The  serenth  demands  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  »  *«^*"  «»J  "    T   VTn         •    *    ^     •  *v^ 

the  salutary  law  concerning  the  employment  of  overworking  of  children  m  factories;  anotUer 

children  in  factories.  condemned    fdl    attempts  to  .coerce  roters; 

The  eighth  expresses  sympathy  for  Candia  and  another  favored  the  repeal  of  the  poll  t&x; 

^S?°°'.  xvj    1       *u  4*u       r        *     '-ix  rit  another  approved  of  the  nominations, 
.    The  ninth  declares  that  the  malignant  spirit  of  the         rr™  ^  ^i«li:««  -^«„u.wi  ;«  ♦!>«.  ^i.^:««  ^r  T*m« 

late  Democratic  Convention,  in  ite  attempt  to  renew  ^  The  election  ref^nlted  m  l^e  choice  of  Jain« 

civil  conflict,  and  its  sanction  of  treasonable  utter-  E.  English  by  987   migonty   over  Governor 

ances,  deserres  the  condemnation  of  every  lover  of  Joseph  R.  Hawley.    The  whole  vote  was  94,154, 

the  Union.  of  ^hich  English  received  47,665,  and  Hawlej 

wh?'se*??ed?n^thV2-mv'a^^^  ^«»678.    At  ti.e  election  in.the  nrevions  year 

Who  served  in  the  army  and  navy  dunng  the  late  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Hawley  »• 

The  eleventh  commends  the  nominations.  ceived  43,974,  and  English  43,448,  inakiog  a 

The  regular  Democratic  Convention  assem-  mwori^  of  541  for  Hawley. 
bled  at  Hartford  on  February  6th,  and  nomi-       The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows: 
nated  for  Governor,  James  £.  English,  and  for  Senate.    Hobm. 

Identenant-Governor,  Ephraim  H.  Hyde.    A  Bepublieans li        ld4 

series  of  twelve  resolutions  was  adopted  as  tb o  Democrats 10         114 

S'SaJaS^C^'^SJs^""'"*'"'^         ^^'^  ■"^°'**^ ~^         " 

Betohed,  That  those  lately  in  insurrection  against        ^  convention   of   the  workingmen  of  the 

the  Federal  Government   having  laid  down  their  State  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  bute 

arms,  and  fully  resumed  their  duties  as  citizens  of  Workingmen's    Association,   at    New  Hflveo, 

the  United  States,  there  is  no  obstacle  m  the  way  of  ^j^  February  22d.     A  resolution  was  adopted 

the  harmonious  working  of  our  republican  institu-  ^.^^«««^;„«  A.«  o.«;«:yv«  ♦!»-*  ;«  «.«>.   nnwiea  tn 

tions,  save  the  facUous  course  of  a  mutilated  Con-  expressmg  the  opinion  that  it  was  nn^ise  to 

gress,  who  have  inauffurated  a  new  revolution,  and  nominate  a  ticket  for  »tate  officers,  bat  aan*- 

are  determined  to  rule  the  country,  in  violation  of  ing  every  workingman  in  the  State  to  vote  for 

the  Constitution,  and  to  establish  their  wild  and  those  w^ho  had  "pledged  themselves  that  it" 

b'^'^'^Fat?^  "fV^RenubUc^^^  ^^^  ^'^'*"  ^""'^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  *^®7  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  *°' 

^He^htd,  Tha't  the  onfy  way  in  which  peace  and  deavors  to  establish  an  eight-hour  system  of 

concord  can  be  reSstablished,  is  by  conforming  to  labor;  to  repeal  the  poU-taz;  to  institnte  a  more 
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just  system  of  taxation ;  and  also  to  do  all  in  authority  of  tlie  Legislatare,  a  location  has  been 

their  power  to  institute  a  more  just  system  of  selected  at  Middletown  for  the  establishment 

representation  in  the  State."    In  order  to  pro-  of  a  general  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the  State, 

tect  themselves,  local  protective  unions  were  and  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of 

formed  by  workmen.    After  the  election  many  two  hundred  is  under  conBtruction.    The  State 

were  discharged  from  employment;  and  it  was  Reform  School  appears  to  be  an  economical  and 

asserted  that  the  discharge  was  a  consequence  well-managed  institution.    The  number  of  in- 

of  the  vote  which  the  workmen    had  given,  mates  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which 

At  the  quarries  at  Portland,  large  numbers  of  is  the  full  limit  that  institution  can  accommo- 

workmen,  nearly  one  thousand,  abandoned  work  date.    The  institution  receives  only  boys,  and  it 

in  sympathy  with  those  who  had  been  dU-  is  contemplated  to  provide  another  for  young 

cliarged.  vagrant  and  vicl9us  girls.     Other  institutions 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State,  which  was  at  under   the   patronage   of  the   State  are  the 

tlie  begmnlng  of  the  year  $10,400,000,  was  re-  Soldiers'    Orphan    Home,   Fitch's   Ilome    for 

daced  at  its  close  by  $671.600 ;  thus  being  on  Soldiers,  and  the  State  Hospitals  at  Hartford 

March  31,  1867,  $9,828,400.    The  amount  of  and  New  Haven. 

the  sinking  fund  at  the  same  time  was  $1,284,-  The  State  Penitentiary  maintains  its  past 

307,  and  the  cash  on  hand  $499,116.    The  State  reputation  for  discipline  and  efficiency.    The 

also  owns  bank   stock,  the  market  value  of  number  of  inmates  on  April  1st  was  two  hun- 

which  was  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $383,600.  dred  and  seven,  and  the  net  gain  of  the  earnings 

A  State  tax  of  three  and  a  half  mills  on  the  of  the  prisoners  over  expenses  was  $1,078. 

dollar  realized  during  the  year  a  revenue  of  The  annual  report  of  tne  State  librarian  gives 

$1,015,046,  and  the  receipts  from  other  sources  the  whole  number  of  births  in  the  State,  re- 

amooDted  to  $894,029.     The  expenditures  of  ported  during  the  year,  as  11,623,  an  increase 

the  year  were  $1,806,993 ;  of  which  $603,069  of  1,421  over  1866,  and  1,889  over  the  year 

was  paid  in  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  previous.    In  the  county  of  New  Haven  the 

S646,600  in  the  purchase  of  State  bonds.    The  number  was  the  highest  ever  registered  in  any 

taxable  property  of  the  State  increased  in  as-  year,  and  every  county  shows  a  gain  over  the 

sessed  value  over  the  previous  year  two  hun-  two  preceding  years, 

dred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  The  natural  increase  of  the  populaCtion  of  the 

The  sum  paid  from  the  school  fund  for  the  State,  or  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths,  was 

benefit  of  the  several  school  districts  of  the  4,103,  which  is  a  greater  one  than  in  any  year 

State  was  $136,376.     There  remained  a  sur-  since  1861.    Of  males  there  were  bom  6,047, 

plas  firom  the  income, of  the  fund  of  $16,716.  and  of  females  6,626  ;  that  is,  there  were  109.43 

The  number  of  children  entitled  to  the  benefit  males  bom  for  every  100  females,  or  out  of 

of  the  fund  was  120,824.  every  one  hundred  children  bom  62.26  were 

On  the  war  claims  of  the  State  against  the  males  and  47.76  females.    The  ratio  in  1866 

Federal  Government,  $6,760  was  paid  during  was  109.81  to  100,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years, 

the  fiscal  year,  and  twenty  thousand  more  will  on  an  average,  108.96  males  to  100  females, 

be  allowed.  There  were  born  2,714  in  the  first  quarter  of 

All  the  banks  of  the  State  have  been  organ-  the  year,  2,842  in  the  second,  3,010  in  the  third, 

ized  under  the  national  banking  act,  excepting  and  3,031  in  the  fourth,  showing  a  difference- 

eiirht    Their  capital  was  on  April  1st,  $1,960,-  of  486  in  favor  of  the  last  six  months  of  the 

500,  and  their  circulation  $111,747.    The  num-  year. 

her  of  national  banks  in  the  State  is  82,  with  No  less  than  4,978  marriages  were  celebrated 

an  a^regate  capital  of  $24,496,600.    The  gain  during  1866,  618  more  than  in  1866,  and  871 

in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  more  than  in  1864.    But  this  increase  is  ex- 

during  the  year  was  $3,861,376.    The  gross  elusive  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Tol- 

amoant  of  deposits  in  th&se  banks  was  $31,180,-  land^  neither  of  which  comes  up  to  the  mark  of 

390.  1866.    No  marriage  took  place  in  the  town  of 

The  transportatdon  of  passengers  over  the  Prospect  during  the  year,  and  but  a  single  one 

railroads  in  the  State  greatly  increased  during  in  Lisbon.    Of  the  whole  number  of  marriages, 

the  year,  while  the  number  of  casualties  was  2,968  were  between  native-bom  citizens,  1,108 

quite  small.  where  both  parties  were  of  foreign  birth,  and 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  342  where  one  party  was  native  and  the  other 

the  oldest  is  the  Asylum  for  the  education  of  foreign. 

deaf  motes,  which  has  been  in  operation  fifty  There  were  7,620  deaths,  or  430  less  than  in 

years,  and  imparted  instruction  to  seventeen  1865,  and  the  least  number  reported  since  1861. 

handred  pupils,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  There  has,  however,  been  an  increase  of  195  in 

thirty  were  residents  of  the  State.    The  num-  Hartford  County,  over  those  returned  in  1865, 

ber  on  the  first  of  May  was  two  hundred  and  163  of  them  being  in  the  town  of  Hartford.    Of 

twrenty-four,  of  whom  forty-four  belonged  to  all  the  descendants,  8,679  were  males,  3,738  fe- 

the  State.    In  the  Insane  Asylum  aid  had  been  males,  and  of  103  the  sex  was  not  reported, 

pven  by  the  State  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-  During  the  years  1862  to  1866  inclusive,  the 

ame  patients,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  two  number  of  males  who  died  exceeded  that  of 

were  discharged  during  the  year.    Under  the  the  females,  but  in  1866  the  female  descendants 
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preponderated,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  this  Mucli  interest   exists  in  parts  of  the  State 

State  before  the  war;  still,  in  the  Counties  of  relative  to  the  fish  in  the  Connecticnt  Rive:, 

New  Haven  and  Tolland    there  were   more  chiefly  the  saltuon  and  shad.    The  Legislatoi^ 

males  who  died  than  females.    The  proportion  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Yer- 

between  either  sex  of  those  who  died  in  1866  mont,  propose  to  unite  with  Connecticnt  in  a 

was  as  98.42  males  to  100  females — ^in  1865  it  system  of  laws  for  the  general  purpose  of  pre- 

was  as  10T.22  of  the  latter.  serving  the  fish  of  the  New  En^and  waters. 

The  number  of  organized  and  equipped  mi-  As  the  Connecticut  River  supplies  VermcDt 

litiain  the  State  is  4,141,  constituting  forty-one  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecri- 

infantry  companies,   which  seems  to  be  fully  cut  alike  with    two   great    benefits,  namclT, 

adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  State.  water-power  and  fish,  it  evidently  requires  co- 

Tlie  views  of  the  newly-elected  Governor  on  operation  that  the   use   of  the  water-powtr 

Federal  afiairs  were  expressed  in  the  following  shall  not  prevent  the  supply  of  fish.    The 

extract  from  his  message  to  the  Legislature :  building  of  dams  drove  the  salmon  from  the 

The  right  of  a  State  voluntarily  to  withdraw  from  Connecticut.      The  same  cause  has  decreaiel 

the  Union  has  been  abandoned  by  those  who  at-  the  numbers  of  shad.    J3ut  the  shad  find  spawK- 

tempted  to  carry  it  into  effect.    Four  years  of  san-  ing  beds  below  the  dams,  which  are  not  saii- 

gninary  warfare  brought  this  result  to  the  countr/ ;  able  for  the  salmon,  and  theur  decrease  i*  DOC 

and  yet  the  great  object  of  that  war  has  thus  far  g^  decided.     It  is   now   proposed  that  Ne^r 

been  defeated.    The   union  is  not  restored.    Ten     jj^^^^u-^ a  ^t^  a  *^  *i     «.. 

States  are,  by  the  action  of  Congress,  denied  all  par-  Hampshire  and  Vermont  assume  the  eipen* 

ticipation  in  the  National  Government,  the  laws  of  and  charge  of  supplying  the  head-waters  oi 

which  thev  are  required  to  obey.    Measures  such  as  the  Connecticut  with  the  spawn  of  tiie  iwo 

these  tend  to  empire,  not  to  union.    If  persisted  in  fish;    that    Massachusetts   construct   fehwav^ 

of^?'"i'oVe™3  anl\™Co^^^^^^^  11'^'^^  *b%^»»«  -^^^  1^<^  the  river. .»! 

a  despotism.    The  course  of  legislation  nursued  by  t***^  Connecticut  protect  the  mgress  and  egn* 

Con^rress  toward  the  ten  States  of  the  South  is,  in  of  the  fisli  at  Saybrook.     By  this  combiL&tioa 

my  judgment,  wholly  unwarranted  by  our  funda-  of  effort  success  is  probably  assured, 

inental  law  and  as  fatal  to  the  Union  and  the  Con-  CORNELIUS,  Pbtbb  vok,  an  eminent  Crtr- 

sup™^       ^""""'^        *'''''''°''  "^^'^  P'^^^ter,  one  of  the  three  foundei^  of  the 

Dusseldorf  school  of  painting,  bom  at  Dtol- 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which  en-  dorf,  September  16,  1787;  died  at  Berlin,  Pras- 

sued,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  sia,  March  6,  1867.   He  was  the  son  of  a  pftiDt- 

opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Errors  er,  and  early  showed  a  strong  leaning  tovard 

as  to  the  validity  of  legislation  for  the  taxation  the  study  of  art,  and  while  still  a  child  earned 

of  the  principal  or  income  of  the  bonds  issued  considerable    sums    by   illustratmg  almaaii^ 

by  the  Federal  Government  and  held  by  citizens  and  other  cheap  publications.    Meanwhile  k 

of  the  State.    This  opinion  the  judges  declined  kept  his  eye  upon  a  higher  aim,  and,  stodvin? 

to  give,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  case  the  works  of  Kaphael  and  the  antiqne,  acca^ 

purely  of  advice  and  not  of  judgment,  and  not  tomed  himself  to  repeat  their  designs  freni 

binding  upon  any  oue.    A  bill  for  this  purpose  memory.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  lost  liistV 

subsequently  passed  the  House — ^yeas  109,  nays  ther,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  earning  money 

97.                                                    '  for  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  dttif- 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Consti-  mined  to  renounce  all  thought  of  becoming  sn 

tution,  conferring  manhood  suffrage,  passed  in  artist,  but  his  mother  would  not  consent  to  the 

the  House— yeas  109,  nays  80.    The  result  of  sacrifice.   Good  and  noble  woman  that  she  v3tN 

the  action  of  the  session  was  to  send  the  pro-  she  preferred  to  stniggle  with  the  narrovnes- 

posed  amendment  to  the  next  Legislature,  when  of  her  lot  rather  than  to  jeopard  the  future  of 

a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  will  be  re-  her  son. 

quired  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  people.  In  1811  the  young  Cornelius  went  to  ?*mi* 

The  question  of  one  or  two  capitals  for  the  having  already  given  proof  of  his  ability  ^^5 

State  has  been  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  painting  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  the  church 

decision.    The  State  House  at  Hartford,  built  at  Neuss.    At  Rome  he  was  joined  by  Vt«a 

in  1796,  has  become  too  small  for  the  present  Schadow  and  byOverbeck,  and  the  three  roor.? 

wants  of  the  State,  while  the  one  at  Now  men  worked  with  fervor  and  energy,  painticj; 

Haven  is  extensively  out  of  repair.    The  land  together  in  several  series  of  pictures— am^n^* 

upon  which  each  is  built  belongs  to  the  re-  others  a  '*  History  of  Joseph  "  for  the  palj^*^* 

spective  cities.  of  M.  Bartholdy,  ambassador  of  Prussia.  Here, 

No  decisive  action  on  the  subject  of  temper-  too,  he  designed  his  illustrations  to  the  '*Nibe- 
ance  was  taken  by  the'  Legislature.  The  ex-  lungen  Lied,"  which,  more  than  any  other  work 
isting  law  of  the  State  is  prohibitory,  or  the  of  his,  made  his  name  known  to  Germany.  He 
"  Maine  Law."  Petitions  for  a  license  law  were  proposed  also  a  series  of  illustrations  in  ttxo 
presented,  ana  also  remonstrances  against  it.  to  the  "  Comedy "  of  Dante,  but  had  onlj  ; 
Unsuccessful  efforts  were  also  made  to  author-  made  the  designs  when  he  was  invited  to  Mo- 
ize  bridging  the  Connecticut  River  near  Middle-  nich  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  after- 
town  for  the  Air-Line  Railroad  between  New  ward  King  Louis.  At  Munich  he  remained 
York  and  Boston.  several  years,  and  executed  at  the  command  oi 
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tlie  king  maDv  memorable  works.  He  filled 
Munich  with  frescoes.  In  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  he  decorated  two  halls  in  the  Glyptothek, 
or  scoiptnre-gallery,  with  frescoes,  whose  sub- 
jects were  drawn  from  the  Greek  mythology. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  Diiaseldor^  where  he  was 
made  director  of  the  academy,  he  returned  to 
Berlin  and  began  the  decoration  of  the  Pina- 
cothek,  or  picture-gallery,  with  a  series  of  fres- 
coes illustrating  the  history  of  painting.  In 
the  Church  of  Saint  Louis  he  painted  four  great 
frescoes,  the  largest  of  which  is  "The  Last 
Judgment,"  the  largest  painting  in  the  world, 
being  sixty-two  feet  high  anJ  thirty-eight  feet 
wide.  In  this  work  he  entered  the  lists  with 
Michael  Angelo,  and  dared  to  compete  with 
him  on  a  field  where  rivalry  would  seem  ri- 
diculous. Bat  Cornelius,  if  he  has  not  made 
Angelo  forgotten,  has  at  least  made  himself  re- 
membered by  this  vast  work,  which  remains 
his  greatest  monument.  After  a  long  residence 
in  Munich,  Cornelius  and  King  Louis  became 
estranged,  and  the  artist  took  up  his  residence 
in  Berlin,  where  Frederick  William  made  him 
director  of  the  Academy,  and  charged  him  with 
the  painting  of  the  Campo  Santo.  He  never 
retorned  to  Munich,  although  he  must  have 
often  regretted  whatever  necessity  drove  him 
from  that  city,  where  he  lived  so  happily,  a 
king  in  the  kingdom  of  his  art.  Of  the  three 
restorers  of  the  art  of  painting  in  modem 
Germany  whose  names  have  acquired  a  Euro- 
peun  reputation,  Cornelius  undoubtedly  was  the 
Htrongest.  His  originality  was  hampered,  not 
stimulated,  by  his  early  devotion  to  Raphael, 
Angelo,  and  the  antique  art,  but  it  was  not 
utterly  killed  by  it 

He  had  in  excess  the  German  tendency  to 
subjectivity  of  treatment,  and  believed  that  he 
Wiis  producing  art  when  he  was  painting  con- 
ventional figure-pieces  by  the  acre.  Still,  though 
he  has  left  no  work  of  universal  interest,  and 
must  ever  be  little  more  than  a  notable  name 
to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  he  secured  an  abiding  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  native  Germany  by  his  enthusiasm 
for  her  early  history ;  and  perhaps  not  less  by 
the  powerful  stimulus  his  energy  and  activity 
cave  to  German  art,  which  owes  no  doubt  to 
him  in  greatest  measure  the  high  position  it 
has  taken  in  the  last  ^^y  years. 

COTTON'.  Tlie  revival  of  the  production  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  has  made  littie  or 
no  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  total 
receipts  at  the  various  ports,  in  fact,  show  a 
foiling  off  from  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  state  of  things  is  to  be  attributed  to 
JKsveral  causes,  foremost  among  which  are  the 
anomalous  political  condition  of  the  cotton- 
growing  section  of  the  country,  and  the  disor- 
ganized condition  of  labor  throughout  the 
Sonthern  States.  Besides  these  grand  obst^es 
to  the  resuscitation  of  this  important  depart- 
nient  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  early 
part  of  the  season  was  unfavorable.  A  long- 
continued  drought   in  the  autumn  of  1866, 


and  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  materially 
injured*  the  prospects  of  the  season,  and  some 
loss  was  sustained  in  harvesting  the  crop  which 
was  brought  to  maturity,  owing  to  tlie  difli- 
culty  of  controlling  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor 
at  the  proper  time.  A  tax  of  two  and  a  half 
cents  to  the  pound,  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  added  considerable  weight  to  the 
general  depression  which  hung  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  this  valuable  staple. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  prod- 
uct of  the  year  ending  September  1, 1867,  in  the 
various  cotton-growing  States.  This  includes, 
it  must  be  noted,  the  surplus  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  former  year,  which  is 
estimated  at  800,000  bales  for  all  these  States. 
For  the  sake  of  the  comparison,  the  figures  for 
the  year  next  preceding  are  given  in  a  parallel 
column.  It  is  customary  in  the  census  returns 
of  the  United  States  to  reckon  400  pounds  to 
the  bale,  but  450  pounds  approximates  more 
nearly  to  the  actual  amount: 


Louisiana 

Alabama 

Texas 

Florida 

Georgia 

SoutE  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky. .. 

Total  crop  including  surplus 
of  preceding 


Knmber  of  bales. 


lS8e-*7. 


702,181 
289,616 
186,495 

57,461 
248,601 
162,247 

88,628 
127,867 
256,840 


2,019,271 


1866-'6. 


711,629 
429,102 
175,066 
149,482 
258,798 
112,462 
64,658 
89,093 
268,753 


2,198,987 


Showing  a  decrease  of  174,716  bales. 

The  largest  crop  ever  raised  in  the  United 
States  was  that  of  186»-'60,  which  yielded 
4,669,770  bales.  The  crop  of  cotton  from  the 
Sea  Islands  for  the  past  year  has  been:  Florida, 
12,632  bales;  Georgia,  7,646  bales;  South 
Carolina,  12,060 ;  total,  82,828  bales.  The  Sea 
Islands  yielded,  in  1869-'60,  46,649  bales.  Last 
year  there  was  no  record  of  the  supply  from 
this  source. 

The  Exports  of  Cotton  to  Foreign  Ports, 


Where  from. 


1867. 


New  Orleans  . . . 

Mobile 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Texas 

Florida 

North  Carolina  . 

Virginia , 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia.... 

Baltimore 

Portland 

San  Francisco., 


Total  firom  the  United  States 


618,940 

168,424 

80,896 

114,101 

76,918 

8,019 

684 

18,011 

469,668 

17,014 

8,166 

7,975 

108 

82 


1866. 


616,188 
270,934 
68,824 
92,905 
64,888 
87,977 
21 


495,462 

12,014 

2,085 

6,709 


1,668,787       1,662,467 


This  table  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  expor- 
tation of  the  last  year  over  that  of  1866  of 
6,880  bales. 
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The  amoant  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  Uni-  The  largest  amoant  of  cotton  consanied  ii 
ted  States  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  Europe  in  anyone  year,  was  consumed  in  1800, 
1867,  was  649,831  bales,  of  which  579,881,  or  when  the  United  States  furnishe*!  eighty-fire 
about  11,000  bales  per  week,  were  used  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply;  in  1866  less  tliao 
Northern  States.  In  1865-'60,  667,292  bales  forty  per  cent,  of  the  supply  to  Europe  was  pro- 
were  consumed  in  the  United  States.  In  the  duced  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by 
year  1860  both  the  exportation  and  tlie  home  the  above  table  that  India  alone  fomi&hed 
consumption  were  greater  than  during  any  more  cotton  to  the  market  of  Liverpool,  donng 
other  year  in  our  historj',  the  former  being  the  past  year,  than  was  obtained  from  the 
8,774,173  bales  ;  and  the  latter  972,043  bales.  United  States.     The  immense  system  of  in- 

Tlie  prices  of  cotton  in  the  markets  of  New  ternal  improvements  inaugurated  in  British  Id- 

York  and  Liverpool  for  the  last  year — u  «.,  the  dia  in  1860-'61,  under  the  direction  of  Marquis 

cotton  crop  year  e5iding  with  September  1,  have  Dalhousie,    the    Govemor-Greneral,  has    d<me 

been  as  follows :  much  to  develop*  the  resources  of  that  cood- 


PBR  POUKn. 


Beginning   of   the   year, 

■  Sept.  7, 18C6 

Maximum  price,  Oct.  19. . 
Minimum  price,  April  19..!      25o. 
Close  of  the  year,  August' 
80,  1867 1      37c. 


32c. 
43c. 


try.    Since  that  time  a  vast  system  of  rail- 
roads have  been  put  in  progress,  and  the  £a>t 

New  York.      Liverpool.  Indian    Railroad  Company  have   now   iin>J«r 

their  management  1,310  miles  of  railway,  ao-i 

^2 J  in  the  course  of  the  year  1868  an  unbroken 

151^  line  will  connect  Calcutta  and  Borobay,  witj 

(July  12)  ioh!  branches  running  into  the  adjacent  region  ta 

every  direction.    This  will  be  of  great  impoit- 

^^^^-  ance  to  tlie  cotton  interest  in  that  quarter,  as 

T^o/.Br».»^v  •  Li*'/>  .  want  of  ready  and  cheap  trausportatiou  li&s 
In  1865-'6,  the  maximum  reached  69o.  in  ^een  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  anal- 
New  York  and  24i  pence  in  Liverpool ;  the  ^ost  unlimited  production  of  that  great  Maple 
lowest  price  in  New  York  was  81c  in  Liver-  j^  the  British  dominions  in  India.  The  soU  i. 
pool  12  pence.  These  prices  apply  to  the  quality  ^ell  adapted  to  iu  cultivation,  and  the  cheap- 
of  cotton  known  as  middling  upland.  ^^ss  of  native  labor  wUl  be  highly  advant^ 

During  the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  geous 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  As  'has  been  already  stated,  the  production 
the  late  civil  war,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  kbors  under  the 
by  those  interested  m  manufactures  m  foreign  disadvantage  of  a  heavy  internal  revenue  tax, 
countries  to  develop  the  resources  of  other  Anact  of  Congress  of  July  13,  18G6,  iraposeda 
Quarters  of  the  globe  where  this  staple  was  pro-  tax  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  the  raw  cotton, 
duced.  Operations  on  an  extensive,  scale  have  ^hich  was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  cents  a 
been  carried  on  by  the  British  Cotton  Supply  po^nd  after  September  1,1867.  The  total 
Association  of  Manchester  with  the  view  of  in-  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
creasing  the  production  of  cotton  m  the  south-  j^ring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3D,  1867, 
ern  distnote  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  northern  ^^s  $23,769,078.80.  For  the  purpose  of  dnlv 
districts  of  Africa,  and  in  South  America,  collecting  this  tax,  all  cotton  is  weighed  am'i 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  association  has  marked  bv  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
circulated  an  address  on  the  subject  of  cot-  states  for  the  district  in  which  the  cotton  is 
ton  production,  in  the  various  countnes  where  raised,  and  can  be  removed  thence  before  pav- 
that  article  is  or  may  be  grown  to  advan-  ^ent  of  the  tax  only  by  a  permit  from  the  ^ 
tage;  and  the  more  effectually  to  stimulate  lessor,  and  on  consignment  under  a  bill  of  lad- 
•the  efforts  of  the  people  in  this  direction,  has  ^^g  to  the  assessor  of  the  district  into  which  it 
sent  amongst  them  large  quantities  of  cot-  j^  shipped.  The  assessor  to  whom  it  is  con- 
ton  seed  and  the  necessary  implements  for  gjgned  holds  the  cotton  untU  the  tax  is  paid,  if 
cleaning  the  staple  when  grown.  3,209  cwt.  such  payment  is  made  within  ninety  days.  If 
of  seed  was  distributed  during  the  last  year  to  payment  is  delayed  beyond  ninety  daja,  the 
Turkey,  Southern  bpain,  Itdy,  Greece,  Egypt,  tax  is  to  be  collect^  by  distraint  and  sale  of 
various  parte  of  India,  Phihppme  Islands,  the  cotton.  The  penalty  for  the  infringement 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  ^r  evasion  of  this  law  is  a  fine  of  $100  for  each 
West  India  Islands,  and  different  countries  of  i^ale  of  cotton  shipped  or  attempted  to  be 
South  America.  1  tie  labors  ot  this  association  gripped  ia  violation  of  ite  provisions,  or  im- 
were  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  the  result  at  prfsonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  botli: 
this  time  is  very  stnkingly  exhibited  in  the  and  the  cotton  may  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
following  brief  table,  showing  the  sources  of  gtates.  Considerable  agitation  has  been  nuule 
the  receipts  at  Liverpool  for  forty-seven  weeks,  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  the  subject  oc^ 
ending  November  25,  1867 :  ^upies  the  attention  of  Congress  at  this  time. 

Bales,  X  committee  to  whom  the  subject  of    the 

Imports  from  the  United  States -^'^It'oo^  ^^^ure  supply  of  cotton  was  referred  by  the 

"           "     Egypt 159  066  American  commissioners  to  the  Paris  Expoesi- 

"           "     West  Indies/etc."*.*.'     loo|o53  <^o»>  gave,  in  their  report,  the  foUowing  as  the 

East  Indies 1,155,425  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  after  a 
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careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  done  in  landscape  or  shine  like  stars  in  the  blae  firma- 

this  matter  by  other  nations :  ment.     His  views  were  in  striking  contrast 

**  1.  That  cotton-growing  in  the    Soathem  with  those  of  the  Materialistic  school,  which 

States,  if  untaxed,  can  be  conducted  profitably  had  so  long  held  the  mind  of  France  in  its 

and  *  snccessfally,  as  against    all    competition  smothering  gripe;  and,  appealing  as  he  did  to 

elsewhere.  the  soul,  to  the  deepest  and  noblest  sentiments 

"2.  That  if  burdened  by  a  tax  sufficient  to  be  of  human  nature,  to  the  intuitions  of  the  uni- 

worth  to  the  treasury  the  cost  of  its  collection,  versal  reason,  the  'unprecedented  response  to 

it  cannot  at  present,  if  ever,  be   successfully  his  words  was  as  honorable  to  his  pupils  as 

prosecuted.  complimentary  to  himself. 

"  3.  That,  already  familiar  to  our  people,  in  all  Wearied  with  work,  in  1819  he  made  a  tour 

its  details,  it  is  the  only  industry  immediately  through  Germany  and  Italy,  studying  as  he 

available  and  practicable  to  the  great  body  of  went.    Hut  on  his  return  in  1820  he  was  sus- 

the  laboring  population  of  the  South  for  the  pected  of  holding  and  teaching  political  senti- 

profitable  employment  of  surplus  labor,  that  is,  nients  inimical  to  the  Government,  and  his  lec- 

beyond  the  necessities  of  crops  for  subsistence,  tures  were  suspended.  For  seven  years  lie  lived 

in  the  production  of  something  salable  and  ex-  in  disgrace—poor,  but  still  devoting  himself 

changeable,  whereby  wealth  can  be  regained ;  to  his  favorite  studies.    He  published  the  fir^t 

and  of  his  philosophical  writings,  and  they  won  im- 

"4.  That  the  importance  of  a  large  production  mediate  popularity.   While  travelling  in  Ger- 

of  cotton^  as  the  chief  export  of  the  country,  many,  in  1824,  he  was  arrested  at  Dresden  and 

in  adjusting  balances  of  trade  and  exchanges,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  detained  for 

and  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future  several  months.      His  accusers  were  unable  to 

position  of  tlie  public  debt^  so  largely  held  and  establish  a  single  point  against  his  honor,  and  he 

to  be  held  abroad,  cannot  well  be  overstated ;  was  acquitted  with   distinction,  secunng  new 

and  so  far  transcends  the  value  of  the  present  fame  by  his  magnanimous  spirit  and  course.  In 

tax,  that  to  preserve  the  latter  at  the  cost  of  1827  he  was  restored  to  his  chair,  and,  having  de- 

loi^ing  the  former  would  be  a  ^  ha'penny  worth  veloped  his  philosophical  ideas  into  what  was 

of  wisdom  to  a  pound  of  folly.' "  known  as  the  Eclectic  System,  he  set  them 

The  committee  of  the  commissioners  to  the  forth  in  courses  of  lectures  which,  for  the  time, 

Paris  Exposition  have  collDcted  and  arranged,  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential 

in  an  appropriate  series,  samples  of  cotton  from  living  philosopher.    His  liberal  political  senti- 

all  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the  world,  raents  increased  his  popularity,  and  in  1830  he 

and  offered  them  to  the  Government  for  pres-  was  offered  a  prominent  political  position  ;  but 

ervation  in  one  of  the  public  offices.  he  replied:  ^'rolitics  are  an  episode  with  me; 

COUSIN,  Victor,  a  distinguished   French  the  foundation  of  my  life  belongs  to  philos- 

metaphysician,   the    founder  of   the  Eclectic  ophy."    He  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  thu 

School  of  Philosophy,  bom  in  Paris,  November  Normal  school,  which  he  completely  reorgan- 

2S,  1792 ;  died  in  Cannes,  France,  January  14,  ized,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the 

1867.    His  father  was  a  watchmaker  in  Paris,  works  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  to  the 

but  a  man  of  thoughtful  and  philosophic  turn  world. 

of  mind,  and  a  great  admirer  of  J.  J.  liousseau.  Always  deeply  interested  in  popular  educa'- 
His  early  education  was  received  in  the  com-  tion,  in  1840  he  accepted  the  post  of  Minister 
monest  schools;   but  these  awakened  powers  of  Public  Instruction,    and  won  considerable 
ofsnch  uncommon  brilliancy  that  his  parents  distinctionby  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  Cham- 
placed  liim  in  a  higher  order  of  seminaries,  her  of  the  Peers  in  defence  of  philosophy  and 
where  be  won  the  highest  honors.    Seeking  a  the  university.    In  1848  he  threw  his  influence 
position  as  public  instructor,  in  1812  he  was  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  but  in  1849  retired 
appointed  professor  in  the  Normal  school,  of  to  private  life,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
which  subsequently  he  became  principal.     His  according  to  his  health,  delighting  the  friends 
philosophical  aptitudes  and  attainments  soon  who  visited  him  with  his  glowing  discourse, 
attracted  attention,  and  in  1815  he  was  placed  The  philosophy  of  Cousin  was  essentially  a 
in  the  professorial  chair  in  the  Sorbonne,  for  protest  against  the  materialistic  systems  of  the 
years  performing  the  double  duties  of  these  eighteenth  century.    His  intellectual  suscepti- 
two  important  posts  with  eminent  success.    In  bilities  were  remarkably  keen,  and  he  absorbed, 
the  philosopher's  chair  he  shone  with  unequalled  as  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  the  spirit- 
lustre.     His    lectures    completely   fascinated  ual  ideas  of  previous  thinkers,  and  anticipated 
the  yoimg  men,  who  came  in  crowds  to  hear  the  conclusions  of  abler  modern  minds,  em- 
him.    His  popularity  among  the  earnest,  in-  bodying  the  whole  in  a  system  as  comprehen- 
quiring,  ardent  minds  of  the  university  was  un-  sive  in  its  scope  as  it  is  original  and  fascinating, 
bounded.    He  spoke  with  a  glowing  warmth  Every  feature  of  it  is  alive  and  palpitating  with 
and  a  moral  earnestness  which  seemed  akin  to  its  author's  individuality.      His  criticisms  of 
iDspiration.    It  is  doubtful  whether  any  pre-  pre\nous  philosophers,  of  Locke  for  instance, 
vious   lecturer    had  shown  such   remarkable  are  masterly,  showing  marvellous  insight  and 
power  of  presenting  abstract  and  philosophical  analytic  power.    That  single  work  places  its 
ideas,  so  that  they  stand  out  like  peaks  in  the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  metaphy- 
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sioians.    His  system,  however,  is  more  compre-  *^  Treatise  on  tLe  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle'' 

hensive  than  profound,  and  itfl  brilliant  author  0888);  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant'' 

will  he  remembered  in  history  for  the  new  ira-  (1841);     "Lectures    on   Moral   PhiloeophT*' 

puLse  he  gave  to  philosophical  thought,  and  for  (1840-'41) ;  "  Life  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  ^'  (1844); 

l]is  vigorous  and  mighty  leap  from  the  material-  and  his  "  Series  of  Studies  on   Madame  de 

ism  of  Oondillao  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  Longueville  "    (1858) ;   "Madame   de    SM^^ 

spiritual  truth.  (1854);  "Madame  de  Ghevreuse  and  Madsine 

To  his  other  distinctions  Cousin  added  that  de  Hautefort "  (1866) ;  and  "  The  French  So- 
of  being  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  eloquent  ciety  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  "  (1858). 
of  all  French  prose  writers.  His  style  fasci-  The  American  translations  of  his  pliiiosophi- 
nates  even  the  most  unsympathetic  reader,  and  cal  works  ai*e  :  "Introduction  to  Uie  Hisitorv 
he  will  be  read  as  a  classical  long  after  he  has  of  Philosophy  "  translated  by  Hearing  Gott> 
ceased  to  he  a  force  in  philosophy.  Vanity  fried  I^inberg  (Boston,  1882);  "Elements  of 
seems  to  have  been  his  principal  defect  as  a  Psychology"  hy  C. S.  Henry  (1834  and  1856); 
man.  In  society  he  was  one  of  the  most  ani-  selections  from  his  works,  with  introductory 
mated  and  eloquent  of  conversers,  but  his  and  critical  notices,  in  Ripley^s  "  Philoeophical 
conversation  was  open  to  the  fatal  criticism.  Miscellanies  "(Boston,  1838);  "Course  of  Mod- 
made  by  a  contemporary — "  He  hears  himself  em  Philosophy  "  by  O.  "W.  Wight  (New  YoA, 
talk."  1855);  and  "Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Bean- 

Cousin's  principal  works  are  his  edition  of  tiful,  and  the  Grood,"  by  O.  W,  Wight. 

Proclus  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1820-'27);  of  Descartes  M.  Cousin  left  his  valuable  library  of  14,000 

(11  vols.,  Paris,  1826) ;  his  translation  of  Plato,  volumes  to  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 

done  in  great  part  by  his  pupils,  but  carefully  created  a  fund  with  an  annual  income  of  lO^OiJO 

revised  by  himself  (13  vols.,  Paris,  1825-40) ;  francs  for  its  preservation,  and  the  salary  of  a 

"Philosophical    Fragments"    (1826);    "New  librarian  and  assistants,  and  divided  the  rerasio. 

Fragments  "  (1828) ;  "  Introduction  to  the  His-  der  of  his  estate  (somewhat  more  than  500.000 

tory  of  Philosophy"  (1828);  "History  of  Phi-  francs)  between  his  three  friends,  BarUi^lemy 

losophy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  (1829) ;  St.  Hilaire,  Mignet,  and  Fremyre. 
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DAY,  Jebismtah,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer-  College,  though  in  consequence  of  feeble  health 
lean  Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  ex-  he  was  unahle  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
President  of  Yalo  College,  bom  in  New  Preston,  his  duties  till  1808,  when  he  was  formally  in- 
Conn.,  August  3,  1773 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  augurated,  and  at  the  same  time  ordained  a 
Conn.,  August  22,  1867.  His  career,  though  Congregationalist  minister.  From  this  time 
long  and  very  conspicuous,  was  not  distin-  until  1817,  the  life  of  Professor  Day  flowed 
guished  by  many  interesting  events  or  frequent  peacefully  along  amid  the  studies  and  instrac- 
vicissitudes.  It  was  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life,  tions  demanded  hy  his  office.  Daring  that 
unenlivened  by  great  changes  of  thought  or  period  he  published  a  series  of  mathematic&l 
work,  unembittered  by  controversy,  unmarked  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  treatise  on 
by  great  achievement.  It  was  the  life  of  a  true,  Algebra,  another  on  Mensuration,  and  others 
good  man,  who  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  who  on  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  and 
died  as  full  of  honors  as  he  was  of  years.  His  Surveying,  all  works  of  sterling  merit,  tltat 
early  years  were  spent  in  his  native  town,  and  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and 
as  he  grew  up  and  became  able  to  labor,  his  l)ecome  class-books  in  most  of  t^ie  collies  and 
father  gave  the  garden  into  his  hands,  and  seminaries  of  the  United  States.  These  work<, 
hoped  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  oc-  especially  the  Algebra,  have  some  of  the  highest 
cupatlon  of  a  farmer.  But  he  early  developed  qualities  that  can  belong  to  writings  intended 
a  fondness  for  study,  and  under  the  care  of  his  for  young  minds.  They  are  clear  and  precise 
father  and  the  instruction  of  a  private  tutor,  he  in  definition,  simple  and  elegant  in  explanation, 
was  fitted  for  college,  and  entered  Yale  College  proportionate  in  their  parts;  they  leave  no  dif- 
in  1789.  He  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  ficulties  hehind  to  embarrass  the  learner;  they 
health  to  remain  out  of  college  two  years,  but  make  such  a  selection  from  a  wide  field  as  his 
graduated  with  high  honor  in  1795.  On  Dr.  wants  seem  to  require,  and  reserve  the  bi^er 
Dwight's  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Yalo,  and  abstruser  parts  of  the  science  for  more  ad- 
Mr.  Day  was  invited  to  take  his  place  as  head  vunced  students. 

master  of  Greenfield  School.  This  office  ho  ac-  Upon  the  death  of  President  D wight,  in  1817, 
cepted  and  held  for  one  year,  when  he  was  Professor  Day  was  elected  his  successor,  and  con- 
elected  to  a  tutorship  in  Williams  CoTiege,  tin ued  in  the  office  till  1846,  when  feeble  health 
whence  he  was  promoted  in  1798  to  a  similar  induced  him  to  resign.  President  Day's  ad- 
position  in  Yale.  ministration  of  twenty-nine  years  embraced  a 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  longer  term  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 

of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  presiding  officer  of  Yale  College,  and,  with  one 
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exception,  longer  than  that  of  the  president  of  safely.  The  chief  source  of  power  in  his  life  was 
any  Americi^  college.  They  were  years  of  his  character.  This  was  especially  harmonious 
prosperity  and  of  increasing  numhers,  of  en-  and  consistent.  Nothing  was  wanting,  and 
iarged  resources,  more  vigorous  discipline,  and  nothing  excessive.  His  mind  was  clear,  method- 
more  thorough  training.  ical,   well-halanced ;    his  temper   gentle   and 

Notwithstanding  his  own  habitually  modest  tender,  so  that  no  harshness  appeared  in  bis  in- 

reference  to  the  progress  of  the  college,  a  glance  tercourse  with  others.     At  the  same  time,  he 

at  the  history  will  show  not  merely  that  few  was   prudent,    cautious,    modest,    calm,    and 

mistakes  were  made,  but  also  that  great  results  patient.    His  religious  life  was  equally  marked 

were  accomplished  while  he  guided  its  affairs,  and  beautiful,  binding  mind  and  heart  in  happy 

He  found  the  college  with  but  one  depart-  unison.    From  this  balance  of  quahties,  Presi- 

ment — ^the  Medical — in  addition  to  the  academi-  dent  Day's  character  assumed  a  dignity  which 

e&\.    While  he  was  president,  the  Theological  inspired  high  reverence  and  universal  respect. 

School  was  instituted,  the  Law  School  was  in-  weU  expressed  by  one  of  his  neighbors,  who 

corporated  with  the  college,  and  the  incipient  said  when  the  aged  patriarch  was  gone :  ^^  I 

steps  for  founding  the  Scientific  School  were  feel  as  if  a  tree,  under  whose  shade  I  have 

taken,  so  that  he  left  the  institution  with  five  always  sat,  had  all  at  once  been  taken  away." 

faculties  which  he  had  found  with  two.    An  DE  BOW,  James  Dunwoodt  Bbownson,  an 

important  discussion  in  respect  to  the  value  of  American  journalist  and  statistician,  born  in 

classical  studies  was  brought  to  a  decisive  issue  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  10,  1820 ;  died  in  Eliza- 

during  the  early  years  of  his  administration,  beth,  N.  J.,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  February 

A  series  of  rebellions  were  so  effectively  put  2T,  1867.    His  father  was  an  eminent  merchant 

down  that  they  have  never  since  appeared,  of  Charleston,  and  gave  his  son  every  early 

College  commons,  the  occasion  of  much  diffi-  advantage  which  the  city  could  afford.    He 

culty,  were  abandoned.    A  fund  of  one  hun-  graduated  at  Charleston  College  in  1843,  and  in 

dred  thousand  dollars,  the  first  respectable  en-  1844  was  admitted  to  the  Charleston  bar.    He 

dowment  of  the  college,  was  secured  by  the  had,  however,  no  fondness  for  the  legal  pro- 

contiibutions  of  graduates  and  friends.    Be-  fession,  but  a  decided  predilection  for  statistical 

sides  all  this,  the  purchase  of  the  Gibbs  Cabi-  science.    Before  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 

net  of  Minerals,  the  reception  of  Colonel  Truin-  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Southern  Quar- 

bnirs  paintings,  and  the  erection  of  the  library  terly  Eeview^  and  in  1844  became  its  editor, 

building,  are  measures  which  belonged  to  his  An  article  in  the  Quarterly  from  his  pen,  on 

administration.  **  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Question,"  attracted 

There  were  also  important  public  controver-  much  attention,  both  in  Europe  and  this  coun- 
sies  in  which  the  college  was  more  or  less  in-  try.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  Mr.  De  Bow  with- 
volved,  arising  from  the  creation  of  Trinity  drew'from  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly ^  wad 
College,  at  Hartford,  in  1823,  and  of  Wesley  an  removed  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  established 
University,  at  Middletown,  in  1831.  The  theo-  Be  Bow* 8  Commercial  i?m6w?,  which  was  an 
logical  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  associates  immediate  success,  and  attained  a  large  circula- 
in  the  Divinity  School  were  likewise  the  oc-  tion.  The  volumes  are  standai'd  statistical 
casion  of  discussions,  still  wider  in  their  influ-  works  of  great  value  to-day.  Soon  after  his 
ence  and  more  bitter  in  acrimony.  In  almost  removal  to  New  Orleans  he  accepted  the  pro- 
all  these  transactions,  Preadent  Day,  where  he  fessorship  of  Political  Economy  and  Commer- 
appears  at  all,  appears  in  the  character  of  a  cial  Statistics  in  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
moderator,  rarely  obtruding  his  own  opinions,  He  left  this  position  to  assume  the  charge  of 
rarely  rebuking  others,  rarely  leading  off,  but  the  Census  Bureau  in  that  State,  and  fulfilled 
always  guiding  the  college  cautiously  and  safely  the  duties  of  that  ofSce  three  years,  during 
through  the  disturbances  which  beset  it.  No  which  time  he  collected  a  vast  mass  of  statisti- 
previous  administration  of  the  college  can  show  cal  matter  relating  to  the  population  and  prod- 
a  record  of  more  satisfactory  progress  than  the  nets  of  the  State,  and  the  commerce  .of  New 
annals  of  twenty-nine  years  from  1817  to  1846.  Orleans.  President  Pierce  appointed  hina  Super- 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  time.  President  intendent  of  the  United  States  Census  in  1853, 
Day's  health  was  equal  to  the  discharge  of  his  and  he  collected  and  prepared  for  the  press 
responsible  duties,  and  he  also  devoted  some  much  of  the  materiid  for  the  quarto  edition  of 
time  to  authorship.  Besides  contributing  a  the  census  in  1850,  and  compiled  the  octavo 
number  of  able  articles  to  the  periodicals  of  the  "Statistical  View  of  the  United  States,"  of 
time,  in  1838  he  issued  his  *'Inqniry  on  the  which  150,000  volumes  were  ordered  by  Con- 
Self-dcterraining  Power  of  the  Will ;  "  and  in  gress.  His  duties  in  connection  with  the  Cen- 
1841,  hi*i "  Examination  of  President  Edwards's  sus  Bureau  ceased  in  1865,  but  during  the 
*  Inquiry  as  to.  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.'"  As  whole  time  he  continued  to  edit  his  Refoi&ic, 
a  teacher,  Dr.  Day  was  preeminently  success-  Apart  from  his  literary  pursuits,  Mr.  De  Bow 
fal,  and  his  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  was  one  of  the  most  actively  employed  and  in- 
great  IdmlnesA,  won  for  him  the  respect  and  dustrious  men  of  his  time.  In  spite  of  a  deli- 
love  of  his  pupils.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  cato  organization  and  frequent  and  protracted 
faculty,  his  leading  traits  were  prudence  and  intervals  of  ill -health,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
caution,  so  that  cluMiges  were  made  slowly  and  as  an  editor,  he  devoted  much  time  to  other 
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literary  labors,  and  to  public  lecturing.  He  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  next  Legisk- 
was  a  member  of  every  Sonthern  Oommercial  tnre  will  abolish  them  entirely.  The  effect  of 
Convention  since  the  Memphis  Convention  of  these  exhibitions  nponthecommnnity  is  found  to 
1845,  over  which  John  0,  Calhoun  presided,  be  demoralizing,  and  it  cannot  long  withstaod 
and  ho  himself  was  president  of  the  Knoxville  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  Education  has  re- 
Convention  of  1857.  His  addresses  before  ceived  less  attention  in  Delaware  than  in  some 
various  literary,  agricultural,  and  commercial  other  States,  but  tlie  people  are  awaking  to  its 
associations  wore  numerous,  and  he  was  the  importance  and  adopting  measures  to  promote 
contributor  of  several  of  the  articles  upon  its  interests.  The  State  has  a  flourishing  nor- 
American  matters  in  the  new  edition  of  the  mal  school,  which  is  training  competent  teach- 
EncyclopiBdia  Britav  aica.  He  was  the  founder  era,  and  disseminating  sound  views  that  will 
of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  since  result  in  great  future  good  to  the  commoo- 
merged  in  the  Academy  of  Science.  In  1853  wealth.  The  State  makes  an  annual  allowaoee 
he  compiled  from  his  JReview  a  work  in  three  of  fifty  cents  for  each  scholar  attending  sehod 
volumes,  octavo,  which  he  published  under  the  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties,  and  twenty  cents 
title  of  "  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South-  for  each  scholar  in  New  Castle  County.  Agri- 
west."  For  several  years  before  the  com-  culture  is  the  prominent  interest  of  the  State, 
mencement  of  the  late  war  he  was  very  bitter  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  best  marketss 
in  his  denunciations  of  the  Northern  States  and  fruit-growing  has  received  general  attention, 
their  institutions;  and  during  the  war,  though  There  are  1,217,927  acres  of  farming  land  in 
his  Review  was  of  necessity  discontinued,  his  the  State,  of  which  the  assessed  valoaticm  is 
voice  and  pen  were  actively  employed  in  the  $29,591,198.  The  amount  of  railroad  fi^fat 
advocacy  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the  over-  paid  for  the  transportation  of  peaches,  daring 
throw  of  the  Confederacy,  his  personal  views  the  season,  amounted  to  $45,000.  In  addition, 
were  in  some  respects  gi'eatly  changed.  He  ad-  immense  quantities  were  sent  by  boats,  of  whicb 
mitted  that  the  old  labor  system  of  the  South  no  account  has  been  kept  The  climate  k  so 
had  forever  disappeared,  and  even  made  the  well  adapted  to  growing  this  fruit  that  its  cal- 
concession  that  the  slave-labor  system  of  .the  tivation  is  rapidly  extending,  and  it  promises 
South  had  been  proved  to  bo  much  inferior  to  soon  to  be  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
the  free-labor  system  of  the  Northwest.  In  a  let-  State.  Agricultural  societies  encourage  a  ?piiit 
ter  to  Governor  Perry,  he  urged  the  Legislatures  of  enterprise,  and  the  annual  fail's  exhibit  the 
of  the  Southern  States  to  encourage  foreign  products  of  industry,  and  diffuse  among  farmers 
immigration.  He  also  resumed  his  Review^  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  cultiva- 
tirst  at  New  York,  but  subsequently,  yielding  tion,  and  improvements  in  stock  and  imple- 
to  the  remonstrances  of  personal  friends,  re-  ments.  Wilmington,  the  most  important  town 
moved  it  to  Nashville.  in  the  State,  is  rapidly  growing  in  size  and  im- 

DELAWARE.      The  pleasant  climate   and  portance.      Its   population    is   about    80,000. 

fertile  soil  of  this  State  invite  immigration,  and  During  the  year  there  were  erected  in  the  city 

there  is  a  gradual  and  constant  development  of  278  houses,  14  manufacturing  establishments, 

its  resources,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  and  8  churches,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $969,- 

population  and  importance.     The  Legislature  000.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  of 

held  its  regular  biennial  session  in  January,  the  city  was  $21,000.    The  right  of  suffraije  in 

Among  the  acts  passed,  the  most  important  this  State  is  not  allowed  to  persons  of  color, 

were,  one  for  raising  revenue,  by  imposing  a  The  number  of  this  class  thus  excluded  is  aboat 

tax  on  auctioneers,  those  selling  by  samples,  3,500.     Active  efforts  have  been  made  to  se- 

insurance  companies,  real-estate  agents,  etc. ;  cure  equal  rights  to  all,  and  a  convention  was 

another  advancing  the  Governor's  salary  from  held  at  Wilmington,  on  the  4th  of  September, 

$1,333.33  to  §2,000  per  annum;  and  one  ac-  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  object.    Sun- 

cepting  the  public  lands  donated  to  the  State  dry  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which  the  fol- 

by  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  agri-  lowing  are  the  most  important; 

culture   and    the    mechanic    arts.      Delaware  Jg^o^pei,  That  the  theory  of  our  government,  the 

College  has  been  adopted  as  an   agricultural  claims  of  impartial  justice,  the  eaual  ri|j:hts  of  citi- 

schooL  and  five  commissioners  are  to  be  ap-  sens,  and  the  loyalty  and  faithful  services  of  the 

pointed  by  the  Governor  to  act  in  conjunction  colored  people,  demand  that  the  right  of  suffraze  be 

-Au  i.1  ^  *  .,„«.«^«  ^f  fi^o*  ^^n^«.«     Ti,«  i««,i  ;« 4-^  extended  to  them  m  common  with  %\\  other  lovai 

with  the  trustees  of  that  college.    The  land  is  to  ^j^j^^^,    ^^^  ^^  respectfully  petition  Congress- to 

be  sold,  and   the  proceeds  invested  in  United  confer  and  secure  the  right  at  the  earliest  possible 

States  bonds  until  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  period  by  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  right  and 

act.    It  was  also  provided  that  the  punishment  appropriate. 

inflicted  on  negro  and  mulatto  criminals  should  ^?''«^.  That  in  the  Stote  of  Delaware  tho^^does 
"  /i  °  .i~.  .  ,1  i^_  ^1.:*^  c  not  exist  a  republican  form  of  government,  becftnse 
bo  the  same  as  that  received  by  whites  for  ^^  ^y^^  exclusion  of  a' large  number  of  her  colored 
similar  offences.  As  Delaware  has  no  State  citizens  from  participation  in  the  enjoyment  and  ex- 
penitentiary,  criminals  are  confined  in  the  crciseofpolitical  rights,  and  because  of  the  gross  in- 
county  iails,  and  many  offences  are  punished  equality  of  representation  in  the  Legislature,  where- 

by  pnbiio  wlnpping.  a«d  standing  in  the  jil-  Kfsu??."  W^h'^bfc.?l''„'^^  cl^^e'^^^^ 

lory.     An  enlightened   public   sentnnent   dis-  sure  to  us  the  guarantees  of  the  ConsUtution  of  the 

countenances  these  modes  of  punishment,  and  United  States  in  every  particular. 
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Retolved^  That  we  demand  the  recognition  hj  law 
of  the  entire  equalitjr  of  all  American  citisen?,  with- 
«mt  r^ard  to  color,  ia  all  civil  and  poUticLl  rights 
and  priTileges,  and  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  gOTemment  to  enable  eTcry  man  to  oc- 
cupj  whatever  position  his  yirtues  and  intelligence 
mar  qualify  him  to  hold. 

An  important  decision,  in  reference  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  was  rendered  in  the  Court 
of  General  Se&?ions  in  the  October  meeting. 
In  the  case  of  the  State  against  Moses  Rash,  it 
being  proposed  by  the  prosecuting  officer  to 
present  the  evidence  of  the  complainant,  Sara- 
ncl  Perry,  a  colored  man,  objection  was  made 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  the  laws  of 
Delaware  do  not  permit  colored  testimony  when 
there  arc  competent  white  witnesses. 

Chief-Justice  Gilpm  ruled  that  the  testimony 
should  be  admitted,  because  he  had  said  it  had 
been  customary  in  his  court  to  permit  prose- 
cuting witnesses  to  testify,  even  though  they 
were  colored ;  but  he  gave  as  his  opinion  from 
the  bench,  that  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  Con- 
gress, .^o  far  as  it  assumed  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  admission  or  rejection  of  testimony  in 
this  State,  which  was  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  vas  inoperative  and  void.  Judge 
Woblen  concurred,  and  Judge  Wales  dissented. 
In  the  case  of  a  decision  to  this  eifect  by  the 
courts  the  above  would  doubtless  bo  sustained. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  29  members,  di- 
vided as  follows : 

Senate.    HoiiBe.    Joint  BaL 

Democrats 6  15 21 

Repablicans 8  5 8 


eighth  year  of  age  for  the  second  call.  The  fleet 
in  1867  consisted  of  thirty  steamers,  inclusive  of 
five  iron-clads,  with  an  aggregate  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  guns.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated,  in 
1863,  at  62,047,626  thalers  (89,416,208  imports 
and  22,632,423  exports).  For  the  following 
year  the  official  statements  give  only  the  weight 
of  the  merchandise.  In  the  year  1866-66, 
the  imports  amounted  to  1,742,428,403  pounds, 
and  the  exports  to  1,040,803,188  pounds.  Tlie 
movements  of  shipping  from  1864  to  1866  were 
as  follows : 


YEAR. 

Douuno  Navigatioii. 

FoUIOK   NATIOATIOir. 

Yvmlu 

Lnst».» 

176,540 
188,916 

Vi—ali. 

Laita. 

lSe4-lS65.. 
1866.-1866. . 

88,469 
86,460 

21,727 
82,271 

816,774 
446,862 

Increase. 

8,991 

12,876 

10,M4 

180,098 

10. 


13 


Dcm.  majority 8 

The  State  is  entitled  to  but  one  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  who  at  the  present  time  is  a 
Democrat. 

DEXMARE,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
Chridttan  IX.,  bom  on  April  8, 1808;  succeeded 
King  Frederick  VII.  on  November  16,  1863. 
Heir-apparent,  Prince  Frederick,  bom  June  3, 
1843,  Area  of  Denmark  Proper,  14,698  Eng- 
lish square  miles ;  of  the  dependencies,  Faroe, 
Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  the 
islands  of  St  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  in 
the  West  Indies,  40,214  English  square  miles. 
Population  in  Denmark  Proper,  according  to 
tlie  census  of  1860,  1,608,096,  and  in  the  de- 
pendencies 124,020.*  Minister  of  the  United 
Estates  in  Denmark,  George  H.  Yeaman,  ap- 
pointed in  1866.  In  the  budget  for  the  year 
186T-'68  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  22,029,- 
637  rix-dollars,  and  tiie  expenditures  at  23,114,- 
372  rix-dollars.    The  public  debt,  on  March  31, 

1866,  amounted  to  131,116,340  rix-dollars.  The 
army  in  1867  was  composed  of  34,000  infantry, 
1,900  cavalry,  7,700  artillery,  1,160 engineers: 
total  44,750.    According  to  the  law  of  July  6, 

1867,  the  liability  of  every  citizen  for  military 
service  begins  at  the  twenty-second  year  of  age 
and  lasts  lor  five  years,  for  tlie  standing  army 
and  the  reserve  (first  call),  and  until  the  thirty- 

*  For  farther  sUtlstfcal  information,  see  the   Aukual 
Axrancjur  Cyclop jedia  for  1866. 


The  merchant  navy  on  March  31,  1866,  con- 
sisted of  3,649  vessels,  of  which  sixty-five  wero 
steamers,  together  of  80,139  commercial  lasts. 

The  present  constitution  of  Denmark  is  a 
revision  of  the  fundamental  law  of  June  6, 1849. 
It  wUs  sanctioned  by  the  king  on  July  28,  1866, 
and  superseded  the  Constitution  of  November 
18,  1863.  According  to  the  new  Constitution 
the  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the. king  and 
the  Rigsdag.  The  Rigsdag  consists  of  the 
Landsthing  (first  Chamber),  and  the  Folkething 
(second  Chamber).  The  first  Chamber  consists 
of  sixty-six  members,  of  whom  twelve  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  seven  elected  by  the  city 
of  Copenhagen,  forty-five  by  electoral  districts 
in  the  remainder  of  the  country,  one  by  Bora- 
holm,  and  one  by  the  Faroes,  by  indirect  elec- 
tions, for  the  the  term  of  eight  years.  For  the 
Folkething,  one  deputy  is  chosen  for  every  six- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  receive 
aper  diem  pay  of  three  rix-dollars.  The  Rigsdag 
votes  the  taxes  and  controls  the  public  expendi- 
tures. The  draft  of  every  law  is  subjected  to 
discussion  and  Tote  at  three  successive  diets. 
Tlie  Lutheran  Church  is  the  religion  of  the  State, 
to  which  the  king  must  belong ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  complete  freedom  of  belief  and 
of  conscience.  The  fundamental  law  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  association  for  election,  of  the 
press,  of  assembling,  of  person,  and  of  private 
residence,  and  the  autonomy  of  congregations. 
All  privileges  connected  with  rank,  title,  and 
birth  are  abolished,  and  the  establishment  of 
mmorats  and  feoffments  is  prohibited. 

In  November  the  Danish  Government  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  sale  of  two  of 
the  Danish  West  India  possessions,  namely,  the 
Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John.  The 
price  fixed  upon  for  these  islands  was  $7,600- 
000.    The  Danish  Government  was  willing  to 

*  Odo  commercial  last  equals  two  tons. 
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sell  also  the  third  island,  Santa  Crnz,  hut  made  whole  life  was  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
it  dependent  apon  the  consent  of  France,  which,  suits,  and  he  held  a  high  position  amoQ^ 
it  appears,  was  not  given.  The  transfer  was  American  naturalists.  The  degree  of  1).  I). 
made  d^ependent  upon  a  vote  of  the  people  of  was  conferred  by  Union  College,  and  tbat 
the  islands  in  favor  of  it.  An  election  con-  of  LL.  D.  by  Williams.  Yale  College  con- 
sequently took  place  in  December,  which  re-  ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Prw- 
sulted  in  a  vote  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  fessor  Dewey  was  a  preacher  and  teacher  for 
and  forty-four  in  favor  of  the  transfer  and  more  than  sixty  years,  and  thousands  of  yonng 
twenty-two  against  it.  In  January,  1868,  both  men  have  been  instructed  by  him.  At  ooe 
houses  of  the  Danish  Rigsdog  unanimously  tune  his  pupils  were  largely  drawn  from  New 
ratified  the  transfer,  and  on  February  1st  the  York  City  and  the  towns  on  the  Hudson  Rirer. 
king  signed  the  treaty.  In  1850  he  took  the  chair  of  Chemistir  and 

The  Danish  Government  made  great  efforts  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  new  University  of 
to  prevail  upon  Prussia  to  retrocede  to  Denmark  Rochester,  and  filled  the  position  for  ten  year? 
the  purely  Danish  districts  of  Northern  Schles-  or  more ;  when,  under  the  weight  of  years,  he 
wig,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  had  met  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  perform  active 
with  no  success.  Both  houses  of  the  Rigsdag  duty,  he  proposed  to  surrender  his  cb&ir.  He 
in  July  unanimously  adopted  an  address  to  the  consented,  however,  to  retain  a  nominal  coo- 
king, which  describes  the  execution  of  the  para-  nection  with  the  univerdty,  and  did  so  till 
graphs  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  relating  to  two  or  three  years  since,  giving  instnictioa 
Schles  wig  as  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  at  times,  as  suited  his  convenience.  After  be 
Denmark,  and  characterizes  Prussians  conduct  reached  the  age  of  eighty  he  lived  somevbat 
in  this  matter  as  being  contrary  to  her  for-  more  in  retiracy,  but  never  lost  an  opportn- 
mal  promise.  It  also  expresses  the  grief  of  nity  to  indulge  in  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
the  Danish  people  at  the  sufferings  of  their  his  life,  giving  instruction  to  his  fellow-citi- 
Schleswig  brethren,  but  yet  indulges  in  the  zens  and  aiding  benevolent  and  religious  ob- 
hope  that  at  last  satisfaction  will  be  obtained  jects.  He  was  the  author  of  many  article* 
by  a  solution  of  the  question,  based,  as  desired  contributed  to  the  scientific  jonrnds  of  the 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  upon  a  separa-  Country  as  well  as  to  the  secular  and  religioos 
tion  of  the  German  from  the  Danish  popula-  press.  His  papers  on  some  of  the  Families 
tion.  In  conclusion,  it  hopes  that  between  the  and  Natm*al  Orders  of  Plants,  in  the  Amerieau 
neighboring  countries,  Prussia  and  Denmark,  Journal  of  Science,  attracted  the  attention  of 
there  will  thus  spring  up  a  lasting  friendship  as  the  ablest  European  botanists,  and  led  to  an  in- 
the  result  of  an  arrangement  which  leaves  be-  teresting  correspondence  with  them.  He  was 
hind  no  germ  for  future  dissension.  The  king,  a  careful  and  accurate  observer  of  the  weather. 
in  reply  to  the  deputation  which  delivered  the  and  made  notes,  which  were  regularly  pnbli«bcil 
address,  stated  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  its  twice  a  month.  As  a  teacher  of  natural  sci- 
contents.  Prussia  demanded  from  Denmark,  for  ences,  he  was  eminently  practical.  A  stodent 
the  protection  of  the  national  rights  of  the  Ger-  himself  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  songbt 
mans  in  North  Sclileswig,  guarantees  which  the  for  more  light  in  Nature's  great  laboratory, 
Danish  Government  refused  to  give.  and  constantly  attempted  to  diffuse  tbat  whieb 

DEWEY,    Chesteb,   D.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  given  him  for  the  benefit  of  alL    As 

an  eminent  American  physician,  born  in  Shef-  a  clergyman   he   was    an    earnest   preacher, 

field,  Mass.,  October  25, 1781 ;  died  at  Rochester,  and  gave  to  his  people  the  best  evidence  of  bi^ 

N.  Y.,  December  16, 1867.  He  graduated  at  Wil-  sincerity  in  his  example  of  a  godly,  Christian 

liams  College  in  1806,  commenced  a  course  of  life.    He  was  an  ardent  advocate  and  helper  in 

study  for  the  ministry  imtnediately  thereafter,  Bible  and  missionary  labors,  and  these  were 

and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1808,  at  Tyr-  among  the  cherished  objects  of  his  solicitude- 

ingham,  Mass.    He  soon  after  became  a  tutor  increasing  with  his  years.    He  was,  in  his  de- 

in  Williams  College,  and  in  1810  took  the  chair  portment  as  a  Christian  minister,  fiir  remote 

of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  that  from  any  thing  like  ostentation.    His  every 

institution.    This  place  he  filled  for  seventeen  action  was  simplicity  itself.    It  was  for  this,  a.* 

years  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  col-  well  as  for  his  recognized  integrity  and  sin- 

lege.    He  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  and  oerity,  that  he  gained  the  universal  respect  of 

success  of  that  excellent  institution  of  learning,  the  community.    Mild  in  his  tamper  and  dispo- 

For  ten    years  subsequently  (1826-1836),  he  sition,  he  was  ever  the  same  at  all  times,  in  aH 

was  at  the  head  of  an  institution  for  boys  at  places,  and  under  all   circumstances.     Those 

Pittsfield,  known  as  the  Gymnasium,  where  he  events  that  were  calculated  to  produce  popular 

was  successful  in  a  high  degree.    In  1836  he  commotion  never  disturbed  him  in  the  least, 

removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  He  was  a  man  made  for  the  world,  to  be  n?e- 

since  resided.    From  1837  to  1850  he  was  the  ful  almost  everywhere.    He  was  a  companion 

principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  that  for  the  old,  for  those  in  middle  life,  for  the 

city.    For  many  years  he  was  professor  of,  young,  and  even  for  little  children.    He  was 

and  lecturer    on,   Chemistry   and  Botany  in  the  friend,  of  all  who   wanted  a  friend,  and 

the    Medical    Colleges    at    Pittsfield,    Mass.,  was  ready  to  instruct  all  who  sought  his  in- 

and   at  Woodstock,   Vt.     Professor  Dewey's  struction.    His  equanimity  of  temper,  his  tem- 
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peranoe,  and  frugality  la  life,  doubtless  pro-  bad  an  opportunitj.    Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 

longed  his  years  and  enabled  him  to  retain  hU  ^?  remembered  that,  not  only  was  the  vessel  built  at 

^^^.  «,v^  n.»A,w«^o«  ♦«  »«.4-«^*»^v  ««.«  LiTerpool,  but  the  armament  and  the  supplemental 

^nmr^^'fS^n^^/^S^^c^^^  Axrn  equipment  were  built  and  provided  there  ilso.  simul- 

DIPLOMATIO  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  taneSusly,   and   by   the   same  British   hands,   and 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS.   Alabama  ClaitM, —  also  that  the  commander  and  crew  were  gathered 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  ^^^  organized  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  place; 

Adams  contains  a  clear  and  succinct  statement  ^^.'I^ii^I!!? i'/l?Tt^^^^ 

c  au         _!^  •   1.  •      1  V     xu    TT  'A  J  L3A  i.  •^d  crew  were  adapted,  each  part  to  the  other,  and 

of  the  position  maintamed  by  the  United  States  all  were  prepared  for  one  complete  expedition.    The 

Government  in  reference   to    the    claims    of  parts  were  fraudulently  separated  in  Liverpool,  to  be 

American,  citizens  upon  the   Brttiah   Govern-  put  together  elsewhere,  and  they  were  fraudulently 

ment  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  depredations  conveyed  thence  to  Angra  Bay,  and  there  put  fraucf. 

of  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels  in  the  service  ^^""^7 1?«^^\%  J*/  ??k  ^^^Jf^  ?  subjects,  not  less 

c  1^!   /''•«w»"*"  axAi*  wwu^*  T  viw^«  lu  uuc  aci  r  iv.o  j„  vioUtiou  of  Bntish  than  of  Portuguese  obligations 

of  the  insurgent  Southern  States,  and  which  had  to  the  United  Stetes.     The  offenders  were  never 

been  fitted  out  or  harbored  in  Britisb  ports :  brought  to  justice  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  nor 

DsPABTKSirT  OF  Btats,        )  complained  of  by  that  government  to  the  Queen  of 

Washikotom,  Jawtaty  12, 1S67.  f  Portugal.     The  Alabama,  from  the  laying  of  her 

Sir:  Acopyof  a  dispatch,  written  by  Lord  Stanley  timbers  in  Liverpool  until  her  destruction  bv  the 

on  the  30th  ot  November  last,  has  been  submitted  to  Kearsarge,  off  Cherbourg,  never  once  ^tered  any 

me  by  her  Majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  here,  port  or  waters  of  the  United  States.    Whatever  pr<^- 

Sir  Frederick  W.  A.  Bruce.    It  contains  a  review  or  tended  commission  she  ever  had  as  a  ship-of-war 

my  dispatch  No.  l,83o,  concerning  the  so-called  Ala-  must  have  been  acquired  either  in  Great  Britain  or 

bama  claims.  some  other  foreign  country  at  peace  with  the  United 

You  will  please   lay  before   Lord    Stanley   this  States,  or  Jon  the  high-seas.    Nevertheless,  the  Ala- 
reply  :  bama  was  received,  protected,  entertained,  and  sup- 

The  President  anpreciates  the  consideration  and  plied  in  her  devastating  career  in  the  British  porta 

courtesy  manifestea  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  of  Capetown  and  Singapore,  in  the  East,  and  when 

I  shall  Be  content,  on  this  occasion,  with  defending  she  was  finally  sunk  m  the  British  Channel,  her 

such  of  my  former  statements  as  Lord  Stanley  has  commander  and  crew  were,  with  fraudulent  conni- 

disallowed.     I  think  it  unnecessary  to  disclaim  a  vance,  rescued  bv  British    subjects,  and  ostenta- 

pnrpose  of  impugning  the  motives  of  the  late,  or  of  tiously  entertainea  and  caressed  as  meritorious  but 

the  present  ministry.    Governments,  like  individu-  unfortunate  heroes  at  Southampton.     With   these 

aU,  necessarily  take  their  measures  with  reference  explanations,  I    leave   the   affair  of  the  Alabama 

to  facts  and  circumstances  as  they  at  the  time  appear,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  represeqtation  of  Mr. 

The  aspect  often  changes  with  further  developments  Adams. 

of  events.     It  is  with  ascertained  facts,  and  not  in-        Lord  Stanley  says  that  the  Florida,  under  the 

tentions,  that  we  are  concerned ;  and  it  is  of  Great  original  name  of  Oreto,  left  England  unarmed  and 

Britain  aa  a  State,  and  not  of  any  minister  or  minis-  unequipped.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 

try,  that  we  complain.  that  while    building    she   was  denounced    to   her 

'Lord  Stanley  justly  reminds  me  that  the  Sumter  Majesty's  Government  by  Mr.  Adams.    Lord  Stanley 

was  of  American,  not  of  British  origin,  and  that  she  also  says  that  the  Shenandoah  left  England  unob- 

began  her  career  by  escaping  from  New  Orleans,  and  served,  and  therefore  unquestioned,  and,  for  any  thin^ 

not  from  a  British  port.    I  wink,  however,  that  the  that  had  transpired,  on  a  legitimate  voyage,  and  that 

correction  does  not  substantially  affect  the  case,  she  was  only  armed,  ec^uipped,  and  manned  as  a 

The  Sumter,  belonging  to  loyal  owners,  was  em-  war-vessel  off  Funchal,  within  Portuguese  dominion, 

ployed  in  trade  between  New  Vork  and  New  Orleans.  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  refer  here 

Insurgents  seized  and  armed  her  there,  and  sent  her  to  the  fact  that  the  building  of  the  Florida,  the 

out  through  the  blockade.     She  captured  several  Georgia,  and  the  Shenandoah  in  British  ports,  and 

United  States  merchant-vessels,  and  sent  them  into  the  arming   and    equipment   of  them   outside   of 

Cienfue^os.    On  the  80th  of  July,  18(>1,  she  entered  British  jurisdiction,  were  fraudulent  in  the   aame 

the  British  port  of  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies,  os-  manner  that  has  been  specially  described  in  regard 
tentatiously  displaying  an  insurgent  flag,  which  had  .  to  the  Alabama.     The  Shenandoah  was  received, 

not  then,  nor  has  it  ever  since,  been  recognized  as  a  protected,  and  supplied,  in  defiance  of  our  protest, 

national  ensign,  either  by  the  United  States  or  by  at  Melbourne,  in  Australia.    She  proceeded  thence 

Great  Britain,  or  by  any  other  State.    Bcin§^  chal-  to  the  Arctic  seas,  where  she  destroyed  twenty-nino 

lenged,    she   presented    a   pretended    commission.  United  States  merchant-vessels,  and  finally,  after 

signed,  not  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  the  end  of  the  rebel  hostilities  here,  she  returned  to 

but  by  Jefferson  Davis,   an  insurgent  chief.     The  Liverpool,  the  place  from  whence  she  had  £rst  gone 

Governor  of  Trinidad  e|:bioited  the  British  standard  forth,  and  there  suiTendered  herself  to  her  Majesty's 

s$  a  compliment  to  the  insurgent  visitor.    The  Sum-  Government  as  to  an  ally  or  superior. 

ter  was  entertained  there  six  days,  and  supplied  ^  Jjord  Stanley  excuses  her  Majest^s  Government, 

with  coal.     After  renewed  depredations  she  took  in  part  upon  the  ground  that  sufficient  evidence  or 

shelter,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1862,  in  the  British  notice  was  not  presented  by  the  United  States,  in 

port  of  Gibraltar,  in  Continental  Europe.     Beinff  part  upon  the  ground  of  accidental  hinderances  or 

efiectually  locked  in  there  for  months  by  the  United  embarrassments,  while  in  one  place  he  seems  to  im- 

Ststes  cruisers,  she  was,  against  the  protest  of  this  ply  that  the  only  devastating  vessels  of  which  we 

Government,  allowed  to  be  sold  to  British  buyers  for  complain  are  the  the  Sumter,   the   Alabama,    the 

the  account  and  benefit  of  the  insurgents.    She  then  Florida,  and  the  Shenandoah.    In  regard  to  the  first 

hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  under  it  was  received  at  excuse,  I  have  to  say  that  British  complaints  of  lack 

liverpool,  within  the  British  realm.  of  vigor  on   our  part  would,  under  any  circum- 

It  IS  indeed  true,  as  Lord  Stanlev  has  observed,  stances,  be  unreasonable.    International,  as  well  as 

that  the  Alabama,  when  she  left  England,  was  wholly  municipal,  laws  depend  for  their  execution  in  Great 

unarmed,  and  not  fully  equipped  as  a  war-vessel.    It  Britain  upon  her  Majesty's  Government,   and  not 

ii  also  true  that  she  received  an  armament,  a  further  upon  our  own.    Again,  I  think  that  Lord  Stanley 

equipment,  a  commander,  and  a  crew  in  Angra  Bay,  will  find,  by  referring  to  unpublished  records  in  the 

Azores^a  possession  of  the  crown  of  Portugal—  Foreig:n  Office,  what  certainly  appears  in  our  confi- 

where  the  British  Government  had  no  jurisdiction,  dential  archives,  that  at  the  time  when  the  frandu- 

and  could  exercise  no  lawful  control,  even  if  they  lent  building,  arming,  and  equipping  of  those  vessels 
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were  going  on  in  England,  we  were  required,  ont  of  law  existed  in  the  United  States,  as  a  defeneefortbe 

tenderness  to  British  sensibilities,  and  with  the  ap-  Queen's  neutralit}^  proclamation,  and  sajs:] 

proYal  of  her  Majesty's  Govemment,  to  relax  rather  ^  '*  But  I  must  insist,  first,    that  neither  of  the 

than  increase  our  Tigilance,  then  called  by  the  re-  judicial  utterances  referred  to  asserts  or  admits  tbit 

pulsive  name  of  espionage.  the  President's  proclamation  expresslj  declared  « 

In  relation  to  the  second  excuse,  I  think  that  the  al-  recognized  the  existence  of  ciril  war;  and,  in  tk 

leged  hinderances  and  embarrassments  were  nothing  second  place,  that  both  of  these  judicial  uUertDR« 

else  than  the  skilful  machinations  of  oft'ending  par-  unmist^kablj  impl^  the  contrary.  *    *    *   *  Tbe 

ties  themselves.    In  enumerating  certain  vessels  in  Queen's  nroclamation  of  neutrality  had  appetred 

mv  former  communication,  I  wrote  of  them  not  as  before  eitner  court  pronounced  iia  opinion,  and  be 

all  the  vessels  complained  of,  but  by  way  of  describ-  fore  either  cause  oi  action  arose.    British  sabjecis 

ing  the  class  of  which'we  complained.    There  were  were  claimants  in  some,  and  other  foreigners  wtr^ 

many  others.      The   Nashville,   stolen  from    loyal  claimants  in  others,  of  these  litigations.   Amoostbe 

owners  at  Charleston,  after  having  evaded  the  block*  facts  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  took  notice,  snd 

ode,  and  aft«r  having  captured  the  Harvey  Birch,  which  they  set  forth  as  the  grounds  of  their  optmon 

arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  20th  of  November,  is  the  following :  '  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  atUck 

1861.    She  was  entertained  there  until  February  2,  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  organization  of  a  goTcra- 

1K62,  and  then  left  the  harbor,  protected  from  the  mcnt  of  the  seceding  States  assuming  to  act  as  bd- 

United  States  cruiser  Tuscarora  by  her  Hajestv's  ligerents,  could  become  known  in  Europe,  to  wit,  on 

war-fri^atc  Shannon.    She  was  afterward  hospitably  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  the  Queen  of  England  issced 

entertained  at  the  British  ports  of  Bermuaa  and  herproclamationof  neutrality,  recognizing hostilitin 

Nassau,  in  the  West  Indies.    The  Alabama  improved  as  existing  between  the  Government  of  the  United 

her  own  crafty  experience.    Having  in  one  of  her  States  of  America  and  certain  States  styling  th^m- 

cruises  captured  the  United  States  merchant-ship  selves  the  Confederate  States  of  America.    Tbii 

Conrad,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  21  st  of  was  immediately  followed  by  similar  declaraticns  cr 

June,  186S,  she  commissioned  the  Conrad  as  a  "  Con-  silent  acquiescence  by  other  nations.'  " 
federate"  pirate  on  the  high-seas,  under  the  name        The  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Grot 

of  the  Tuscaloosa.    In  like  manner,  the  Florida  cap-  Britain,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  colT^ 

tured  the  merchant-ship  Clarence  upon  the  ocean,  spondence,  is  not  upon  the  question  whether  a  ciril 

and  commissioned  her,  and  gave  her  an  armament,  war  has  recently  existed  in  the  United  States;  nor 

force,  and  equipment  of  a  12-pound  howitzer,  twenty  is  the   issue   upon    that   other    question,  namek, 

men,  and  two  officers.    Afterward  the  Florida  trans-  whether  such  a  civil  war  was  actually  existing  bere 

ferred  the  same  authority,  armament,  and  equipment  at  the  date  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  nentnlitv. 

to  the  Tacony  on  the  high-seas,  which  vessel  cap-  Certainly  there  is  a  stage  when  a  civil  commotiop, 

tured,   bonded,  and  destroyed  ten  United    States  although  attended  by  armed  force,  is  nevertheless  in 

merchant-vessels  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  fact  only  a  local  insurrection,  as  it  is  also  tme  tbii 

Having  recalled  these  facts,  I  must  now  beg  leave  local  insurrections  often  transcend  municipal  bonsds, 

to  reaffirm,    as   substantially   correct,   my  former  and  become  civil  wars.    It  is  alwavs  important,  lad 

statement — tbe  statement  to  which  Lord  Stanley  has  generally  difficult  and  perplexing,  to  recogniie  ni 

excepted,  namely :  The  Sumter,   the  Alabama,  the  definitely  determine  ihe  transition  stage  with  sbso- 

Florida,  the   Shenandoah,  and  other  ships-of-war,  lute   precision.      The   disturbed  '  nation  suffen  a 

were  built,  armed,  equipped,  and  fitted  out  m  British  serious  loss  of  advantages  if  recognition  is  pr^ 

ports,  and  dispatched  therefrom  by  or  through  the  maturely  made.      The   msurrectionary  party  mar 

agency  of  British  subjects,  and  were  harbored,  shel-  suffer  a  serious  loss  if  it  be  too  long  and  uniostlr 

tered,  provided,  and  uimished,  as  occasion  required,  withheld.    Strangers  who  may  be  dealing  wim  ooe 

during  their  devastating  career,  in  ports  of  the  realm,  or  the  other  may  be  injuriously  affected  in  eitber 

or  in  ports  of  the  British  colonies  m  nearly  all  parts  cose.    Now,  what  is  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  United 

of  the  globe.  States  is,  that  the  Queen's  proclamation,  which,  br 

Lord  Stanley  excuses  the  reception  of  the  vessels  conceding  belligerent  rights  to  the  insui^nts,  liAed 
complained  of*^  in  British  ports,  subsequently  to  their  them  up  lor  the  purpose  of  insurrection  to  an  eqnalitf 
fraudulent  escapes  and  armament,  on  the  ground  with  the  nation  which  they  were  attempting  to  orer- 
that  when  the  vessels  appeared  in  these  ports  they  throw,  was  premature  because  it  was  nnnecessair. 
did  so  in  the  character  of  properly  commissioned  and  that  it  was  in  its  operation  unfriendly  becanse  it 
cruisers  of  the  Government  of  the  so-styled  Con-  •  was  premature.  ♦  ♦  *  » 
federate  States,  and  that  they  received  no  more  The  President  earnestly  desired  her^  Haiestj's 
shelter,  provisions,  or  facilities,  than  was  due  to  Government  not  to  intervene  in  any  unfriendly  «t 
them  in  that  character.  This  position  is  taken  by  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  this  country.  He  di$- 
his  lordship  in  full  view  of  the  facts  that — with  the  tinctly  stated,  further,  that  he  would  take  care  u 
exception  of  the  Sumter  and  the  Florida^none  of  everv  case  to  render  any^  possible  iniuries  which 
the  vessels  named  were  ever  found  in  any  place  foreigners  might  suffer  as  light  as  possible,  and  fallj 
where  a  lawful  belligerent  commission  could  either  to  indemnify  them.  In  answer  to  this  latter  com- 
be conferred  or  received.  It  would  appear,  there-  munication,  her  Majesty's  Grovernment,  on  the  8th 
fore,  that  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  of  April,  1861,  said  that  the  matter  seemed  not  yet 
ment,  a  British  vessel,  in  order  to  acquire  a  belliger-  ripe  for  decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  thisirts 
ent  chara<:ter  against  the  United  States,  had  only  all  that  at  that  moment  they  could  say.  They  added. 
to  leave  the  British  port  where  she  was  built  clan-  however,  a  statement  that  English  opinion  secaaed  to 


destincly,  and  to  be  fraudulently  armed,  equipped,     be  tending  to  the  theory  that  a  peaceful  separation 


foreign  country  or  upon  the  high-seas  to  set  up 

assume  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  belligerent,  that  the  subject  was  to  be  debated  on  that  vcnr  day 

without  even  entering  tne  so-called  Confederacy,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  six  days  there- 

ever  coming  within  any  port  of  the  United  States.    I  after  a  motion  for  absolute  recognition  of  the  pre- 

must  confess  that,  if  a  lawful  belligerent  character  tended  Confederacy,  otherwise  called  there  a  new 

can  be  ac(][uired  in  such  a  mauAer,  then  I  am  unable  nation,  would   be  pressed  in  Parliament,     n  aen 

to  determine  by  what  different  course  of  proceeding  these  facts  became  known  to  this  Government,  care 

a  vessel  can  become  a  pirate  and  an  enemy  to  the  was  taken  to  reply,  that  the  answer  of  the  Foreign 

pence  of  nations.  Secretary  of  State  was  by  no  means  satisfoctorr,  and 

[The  Secretary  here  replies  to  Lord  Stanley's  cita-  her   Majesty's  Govemment  was  therefore  aansed 

tion  of  certain  utterances  of  the  courts,  that  civil  that  they  wore  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they 
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would  retain  tho  friendship  of  the  United  States  by 
refusing  all  aid*  and  comfort  to  their  domestic 
enemies,  or  whether  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  take  the  precarious  benefits  of  a  different 
coarse.  It  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  in  European 
circles  which  altematiye  Great  Britain  would  elect. 
Her  Jtbgesty* 8  principal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
hariog  iuTitea  a  conference  on  the  2d  of  May,  an- 
nounced to  the  United  States  minister  in  London, 
Mr.  Dallas,  that  three  representatives  of  the  so-called 
Southern  Confederacy  were  then  in  that  capital,  and 
that  he.  Lord  Busself,  was  willing  to  see  them  un- 
officiollr.  Be  then  made  the  important  announce- 
ment that  there  already  existed  an  understanding 
between  her  Majesty's*  Goyernment  and  that  of 
France,  which  would  lead  both  to  take  the  same 
coarse  as  to  recognition,  whatever  that  course  might 
be.  The  United  States  minister,  of  course  unpre- 
pared with  instructions  to  meet  these  revelations,  re- 
plied that  his  appointed  successor,  Mr.  Adams,  was 
then  on  his  voyage,  and  might  be  expected  within 
ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  secretxury  acquiesced  in  the 
expediency  of  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  new 
minister.  'The  proposed  movement  m  Parliament 
fi>r  reco^ition  was.  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  postponed. 

When  the  President  received  an  account  of  the 
last-mentioned  interview,  he  then  was  unable,  as  the 
United  States  are  yet  unable,  to  perceive  how  it  was 
thought  by  her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  con- 
siderate in  r^ard  to  tho  United  States  to  consult  and 
asrce  with  France  upon  a  auestion  vital  to  the 
United  States,  without  afforaing  them  a  hearing. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  were  then  unable,  as 
they  are  yet  unable,  to  perceive  how  it  is  justly  con- 
sidered bj  her  Majesty's  Government  any  more  law- 
ful, just,  or  friendlv  to  entertain  traitors  against  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  business  negotiations 
with  them,  unofficially  and  nrivately,  than  it  is  to 
entertain  and  negotiate  witb  thea(  officially  and 
publicly.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  Earl  Russell's  explana- 
tions revealed  to  the  United  States  the  fact  that  even 
thus  early,  before  any  effective  military  advantage 
had  been  guned  by  the  insurgents,  and  even  before 
any  meditated  blow  had  been  given  by  this  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  defence,  the  British  Government, 
Parliament,  and  people  were  entertaining  privately, 
and  not  unkindly,  debates  with  the  insurgents,  and 
with  a  foreign  power,  which  involved  nothing  less 
than  a  direct  and  speedy  sanction  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ihe  United  States,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  American 
Union.  They  are  yet  unwilling  to  believe  that 
Great  Britain  would  take  such  a  course  with  uncon- 
cealed precipitancy.  Mr.  Adams,  the  new  minister, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
connteracting  the  appeals  of  tno  dlsunionists,  and 
was  prepared  to  answer  every  argument  which  they 
coald  advance,  either  on  the  score  of  British  in- 
terest, or  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  Epr  the  freedom 
of  trade,  or  for  the  freedom  of  men.  The  insurgent 
emissarira  reached  London  on  the  80tb  of  April. 
The  President's  blockade  proclamation,  which  was 
issued  on  the  18th  of  April,  reached  London  on  the 
3d  of  May.  On  the  4th  of  May,  only  two  days  after 
the  conference  of  Mr.  Dallas  with  Lord  Russell,  he 
favored  the  insurgent  emissaries  with  an  unofficial 
interview.  He  patiently,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  con- 
fidingly, heard  them  disclaim  slavery  as  a  principal 
caose  of  the  incipient  rebellion,  while  they  alleged 
that  its  real  cause  was  the  high  prices  which  the  so- 
called  South  was  obliged  to  pay  for  manufactured 
goods,  by  way  of  protecting  so-called  Northern 
manu&ctnrers.  They  favored  him  with  glowing 
statements  of  the  South,  and  its  exports  valued  by 
millions.  He  answered  that  when  the  question  of 
reco^ition  should  come  to  be  formally  discussed, 
inqniry  must  be  made  on  two  points — first^  whether 
the  body  seeking  recognition  could  maintain  its 
position  as  an  independent  State ;  and,  secondly,  in 
what  manner  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  relations 


with  foreign  States.  After  reviewing  this  conversa- 
tion, it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  traitors,  when 
retiring  from  this  interview,  assured  his  lordship 
that  they  would  rest  in  London  in  the  hope  that  a 
recognition  (of  the  sovereignty)  of  the  Southern 
Coniederacv  would  not  long  be  delayed.  Two  days 
later,  namely,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  principal  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs  announced  m  Paniament 
that  the  ministry  had  consulted  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown — ^the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  .  and  the  Queen's  Advocate— and  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  c6me  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  of  America,  according  to 
the  principles  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  lu^t 
principles,  must  be  treated  as  belligerent.  The 
Queen  s  proclamation,  which  went  half  way  toward 
the  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, was  issued  at  London  on  the  15th  of  May,  in 
the  morning.  Mr.  Adams  arrived  there  in  the  even- 
ing. He  was  officially  received  on  tho  16th.  This  is 
the  history  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
What  I  wrote  concerning  it  in  the  dispatch  which 
Lord  Stanley  has  receivMl  is  as  follows : 

"  While  as  yet  the  civil  war  was  undeveloped,  and 
the  insurgents  were  without  any  organized  military 
forces  or  treasury,  long  before  they  pretended  to 
have  a  flag,  or  to  put  an  armed  ship  or  even  a  mer- 
chant-vessel upon  the  sea,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, acting  precipitately],  as  we  have  always  in- 
sistea,  proclaimed  the  insurgents  a  belligerent 
power,  and  conceded  to  them  tho  advantages  and 
privileges  of  that  character,  and  thus  raised  them,  in 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  an  unlawful  armed  in- 
surrection, to  an  equalit;|r  with  tho  United  States. 
The  United  States  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the 
proclamation  has  not  been  justified  on  any  ground 
of  cither  necessity  or  moral  right ;  that,  therefore,  it 
was  an  act  of  wrongful  intervention,  a  departure 
from  the  obligations  «f  existing  treaties,  and  without 
sanction  of  the  law  of  nations. 

[The  defence  which  Lord  Stanley  rests  upon — ^the 
decisions  of  our  courts—  is  again  reviewed,  and  Mr. 
Seward  says :] 

*'  The  recitals  from  the  courts  sustain  the  historical 
view  of  the  case  which  I  have  presented.  Before 
the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  United  States  was  merely  a  local  insur- 
rection.  It  wanted  the  name  of  war  to  enable  it  to 
be  a  civil  war  and  to  live,  endowed  as  snch  with 
maritime  and  other  belligerent  rights.  Without 
that  authorized  name  it  might  die,  and  was  ex- 
pected not  to  live  and  be  a  flagrant  civil  war,  but  to 
perish  a  mere  insurrection. 

".It  was,  therefore,  not  without  lawful  and  wise  de- 
sign, that  the  President  declined  to  confer  upon  the 
insurrection  the  pregnant  baptismal  name  of  civil 
war,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nation  whose  destiny 
was  in  his  hands.  What  the  President  thus  wisely 
and  humanely  declined  to  do,  ^e  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  too  p'romptl^r  performed.  She  baptized  the 
slave  insurrection  witnin  the  United  States  a  civil 
war ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  the  British  nation  and  its 
influence  could  go,  gave  it  a  name  to  live,  and  flourish, 
and  triumph  over  the  American  Union.  By  this 
proceeding  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  intervened  in 
the  purely  domestic  and  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  and  derogated  from  the  authority  of  their 
Government.  Reference  to  the  events  or  the  time 
will  show  that  she  misunderstood  entirely  the  actual 
situation."    •    *    «    ♦ 

I  pass,  without  comment,  Lord  Russell's  justifica- 
tion of  the  Queen's  proclamation,  by  assimilatiujo;  the 
situation  here  in  1861  to  that  of  toe  Greeks  nsinff 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors  in  1825.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  this  Government  would  be 
convinced  by  an  argument  that  assimilates  them  to 
the  Ottoman  power  in  its  decline,  and  the  slave- 
holding  insurgents  to  the  Christian  descendants  of 
heroic  Greece,  in  their  reascent  to  civilization.  Lord ' 
Stanley  thinks  that  the  Queen's  proclamation  could 
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hare  no  tendency  to  eneonrage  and  create  into  a  lishmeni  there,  they  allege  that  ther  hare  ioWmti 

ciril  war  a  political   conrnlsion   which  otherwise  as  an  example  proceedings  of  British  subjects  in  n* 

wonld  have  remained  a  mere  local  insurrection.    If  gard  to  onr  cinl  war,  allowed  by  her  Hsjestj's  Got- 

it  were  true  that  an  insurrection  acquires  no  new  emment.    The  policj  and  proceedings  of  the  tie 

powers,  faculties,  and  attributes  when  it  receiyes  goTemmenta  in  regard  to  these  parallel  moTemeou 

from  its  own  or  a  foreign  government  the  baptismal  have  not  assimilated.    The  United  Statei  Goren- 

name  of  civil  war,  the  point  which  Lord  Stanley  ment  has  not  recognized  the  Irish  republic  as  s  belfi- 

raises  mi^ht  require  ffrave  consideration.     Such,  gerent,  and  has  disarmed  its  forces  wiUitn  it«  tcn> 

however,  is  not  generally  the  case,  and  certainly  it  u>ries  and  waters. 

was  not  the  case  in  the  late  contest  here.    Provi-        With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 

aious  and  treasures,  arms,  ordnance,  and  munitions  tracted  controversy  shall  be  brought  to  an  end,  n 

of  war,  and  even  ships-of-war,  began  to  pour  forth  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments  expressed  bj 

f^om  the  British  shores  in  support  of  the  insurgent  Lord  Stanley.    We  should  even  think  it  better  th&t 

cause,  as  soon  as  the  Queen's  recognition  of  it  as  a  it  be  brought  to  an  end  which  might,  peThapc,ia 

belligerent  was  proclaimed,  and  they  constantly  in-  some  degree  disappoint  the  parties,  than  it  saoqU 

creased,  until  it  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  vigor  continue  to  alienate  the  two  nations,  each  of  whicb 

and  energy  of  this  Government.    The  commercial  is  powerful  enough  to  injure  the  other  deeply,  wbiie 

losses  of  t^e  United  States,  which  are  the  immediate  their  maintenance  of  conflicting  principles  in  n^ird 

subject  of  the  present  correspondence,  are  only  a  to  intervention  would  be  a  calamity  to  tW  natuns. 

small  part  of  the  damage  which  this  country  has  sus-  The  United  States  think  it  not  only  easier  and  more 

tained  at  the  hands  of  British  abettors  of  the  in-  desirable  that  Great  Britain  ahould  acknowledge  ud 

surgcnts.    But  will  Lord  Stanley  please  to  refer  to  satisfy  the  claims  for  indemnity  which  we  hare  rob- 

'  the  table  in  which  these  special  losses  are  presented,  mitted,  than  it  would  be  to  find  an  eqnal  and  vUe 

showing  ninety-five  mercnant-vessels,  ;prith  ten  mil-  arbitrator  who  would  consent  to  a^jodicate  thes. 

lions  of  property,  destroyed  by  the  cruisers,  which  If,  however,  her  Majesty's  Government,  for  reasoof 

practically  were  sent  forth  f^om  the  British  shores,  satisfactory  to  them,  should  prefer  the  remedy  of 

and  say  whether  he  believes  it  possible  that  such  de-  arbitration,  the  United  States  would  not  object 

stnictive  proceedings  could  have  occurred  if  Great  The  United  States,  in  that  case,  would  expect  to  rt- 

Britain  had  not  conceded  belligerent  rights  to  the  fer  the  whole  controversy  just  as  it  is  found  in  tbe 

insurgents  ?    Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  foreign  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the 

moral  sanction  and  sympathy  are  of  more  yalue  to  a  two  governments,  with  such  fdrtner  evidence  tod 

local  insurrection  than  even  fleels  and  armies.  arguments  as  either  party  may  desire,  without  io- 

Lord  Stanley  presents  the  considerations  which  posing  restrictions,  conditions,  or  limitations  apoo 

induced  the  issue  of  the  Queen's  proclamation.    He  the  umpire,  and  without  waiving  any  principle  or 

says  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  to  provide  ar^niment  on  either  side.    They  cannot  consent  to 

at  a  distance  for  the  loss  and  interests  of  British  sub-  waive  any  question  upon  the  consideration  that  it  ic- 

jects  in  or  near  the  seat  of  war.    But  who  required  volves  a  point  of  national  honor ;  and,  on  the  other 

British  subjects  to  be  there  f    Who  obliged  them  to  hand,  they  will  not  require  that  any  question  of  ssr 

remain  in  a  place  of  danger?  •  If- they  persisted  in  tional  |>riae  or  honor  shall  be  expresalv  mled  snd 

remaining  there,  had  they  not  all  the  protection  that  determined  as  |uch.    If  her  Majesty's  'GovemmeDt 

citisens  of  the  United  States  enjoyed?    Were  they  shall  concur  in  these  views,  the  President  will  be 

entitled  to  more?    Moreover,  does  the  jurisdiction  ready  to  treat  concerning  the  choice  of  an  umpiic 

of  Great  Britain  extend  into  our  country  to  protect  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant 
its  citixens  sojourning  here  from  accidents  and  casu-  WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

alties  to  which  our  own  citixens  are  equally  exposed f         t      i  ai.     i  i       ;]  i.       j*  tr      v  a  loc^ 

Lord  Stanley  continues:  "Her  Majesty's  Gfoveroment  ,  ^^^  Stanley,  under  date  of  March  9, 186., 

had  to  consuder  the  rapidity  with  which  events  were  .  declines  to    reenter  opon  a  discnssjon  ot  the 

succeeding  one  another  on  the  American  continent,  case,  and  instructs  Sir  Frederick  Brace,  od  the 

and  the  delay  which  must  elapse  before  intelligence  question  of  an  arbitration  as  suecested  It  Mr. 

of  those  events  could  reach  them,  and  the  pressing  d^^«r<l    aa  fnllnura  • 

necessity  of  definite  instructions  to  the  authorities  in  ^^^"^^i  *«  loiiows  . 

their  colonies  and  on  their  naval  stations  near  the  To  such  an  extensive  and  unlimited  reference  her 
scene  of  conflict."  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  Majesty's  Government  cannot  consent,  for  this  ret- 
that  prudence  and  friendship,  ha^  they  been  de-  son,  among  others,  that  it  would  admit  of,  and  ia- 
liberately  consulted,  would  have  suggested  to  her  deed  compel,  the  submission  to  the  arbiter  of  the 
Majesty's  Government  to  wait  for  the  development  very  question  which  I  have  already  said  ther  cannot 
of  events  and  definite  action  of  the  United  States.  agree  to  submit.    The  real  matter  at  issue  between 

The  plea  that  the  British  Government  had  but  two  the  two  governments,  when  kept  apart  from  coUat- 
courses  open  to  them — either  to  acknowledge  the  eral  consideraXions,  is,  whether,  in  the  matter  coo- 
blockade  and  proclaim  neutrality,  or  refUse  acknowl-  nected  with  the  vessels  out  of  whose  depredations 
edgment  and  insist  on  the  right  to  trade  with  South-  the  claims  of  American  citixens  have  arisen,  the 
em  ports — is  attacked,  and  the  Secretary  asserts  course  pursued  by  the  Briti^  Government,  and  br 
that  recognition  of  the  blockade  did  not  make  neces-  those  who  acted  under  its  authority,  was  snch 
sary  a  declaration  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  rebels,  as  would    involve   a   moral  responsibility  on  the 

I  do^  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reply  at  large  to  the  part   of  the  British   Government  to   make  good, 

refle9tions  which  Lord  Stanley  makes  upon  the  con-  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  losses  of  Ajoericaa 

duct  of  this  Government  in  regard  to  the  proceed-  citizens. 

ings  of  the  so-called  Fenians.    The  Fenian  move-        This  is  a  plain  and  simple  question,  eafdly  to  be 

ment  neither  begins  nor  ends  in  the  United  States,  considered  by  an  arbiter,  and  admitting  of  soIntioQ 

The  movers  in  those  proceedings  are  not  native  citi-  without  raising  other  and  wider  issues ;  and  on  this 

zens  of  the  United  States,  but  they  are  natives  of  question  her  Majesty's  Government  are  faWj  pre- 

Great  Britain,  though  some  of  them  have  assumed  pared  to  go  to  arbitration  ;  with  the  further  prori- 

naturalization  in  the  United  States.    Their  ouarrel  sion,  that  if  the  decision  of  the  arbiter  is  unfavorable 

with  Great  Britain  is  not  an  American,  but  a  British  to  the  British  view,  the  examination  of  the  senral 

one,  as  old — I  sincerely  hope  it  may  not  be  as  last-  claims 'of  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 

ing — as  the  union  of  the   United  Kingdom.    Their  ferred  to  a  mixed  commission,  with  a  view  to  the 

oim  is  not  American,  but  British  revolution.    In  settlement  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  on  them.    Bat,  as 

seeking  to  make  the  territory  of  the  United  States  they  consider  it  of  great  importance,  for  the  main- 

a  base  for  the  organization  of  a  republic  in  Ireland,  tenance  of  good  understanoing  between  the  two 

and  of  military  and  naval  operations  for  its  estab-  countries,  that  the  adjudication  of  this  question  m 
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faTor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  not  tinctlj  to  saj,   both  as  regards  the  so-called  Ala- 

leare  other  questions  of  claims,  m  which  their  re-  bama  claims    brought  forward  by  the  citizens  of 

spcctiye  subjects  or  citizens  maj  be  interested,  to  be  the  United  States,  and  as  regards  the  general  claims, 

matter  of  nirther  disagreement  between  the    two  that  thej  cannot  depart,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 

coontries,  her  Majesty's  Qoyemment,  with  a  yiew  to  their  refusal  to  **  refer  to  a  foreign  power  to  deter- 

the  common  interest  of  both,  think  it  necessary,  as  mine  whether  the  policy  of  recognizing  the  Confed- 

yoo  hare  already  apprised  Mr.  Seward  in  your  letter  erate  States  as  a  oelligerent  power  was  or  was  not 

of  the  7th  of  January,  "in  the  eyent  of  an  under-  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  the 

standing  being  come  to  between  the  two  goyem-  negotiation  was  made." 

meats,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  special  Amen-  As  regards  the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  the  only 

can  claims,'*  which  haye  formed  the  subject  of  the  point  to  which  her  Majesty's  Goyemment  can  con- 

correspondcnce  of  which  my  present  dispatch  is  the  sent  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  an  arbiter,  is  the 

sequel,  **  should  be  dealt  with,  that,  under  a  conyen-  question  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  her  Majesty's 

tion,  to  be  separately  but  simultaneously  concluded,  Goyemment,  on  the  assumption  that  an  actual  state 

the  general  claims  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  of  war  existed  between   the  Qoyemment   of  the 

two  countries,  arising^  out  of  the  eyents  of  the  late  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States ;  and  on 

war,  should  be  submitted  to  a  mixed  commission,  that  assumption  it  would  be  for  the  arbiter  to  deter- 

with  a  yiew  to  their  eyentual  payment  by  the  goy-  mine  whether  there  had  been  any  such  failure  on  the 

eminent  that  may  be  judged  responsible  for  them."  part  of  the  British  Goyemment  as  a  neutral  in  the 

Such,  then,  is  the  proposal  wnich  her  Majesty's  obseryance,  legally  or  morally,  of  any  duties  or  re- 

Goreramcnt  desire  to  submit  to  the  Goyemment  of  lations  toward  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 

the  United  States:  limited  reference  to  arbitration  as  could  be  deemed  to  inyolye  a  moral  responsibility 

in  re^rd  to  the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  and  adju-  on  the  part  of  the  British  Goyemment  to  make  good 

dicationby  means  of  a  mixed  commission  of  general  losses  of  American  citizens  caused  by  the  AlaJ^ma 

claims.  and  other  yessels  of  the  same  class. 

As  regards  the  general  claims,  the  qnestion  of 

August  12,  1867,  Mr.  Seward  replies  to  the  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 

above,  and,  by  a  sabsequent  letter  of  May  24th  Goyemment  does  not,  and  cannot,  come  into  dispute 

to  the  same  effect,  that —  **i'^'  a       j    •  i.*i                  ^u  ^  u     ^r  •   ^  » 

^  Mr.  Seward  rightly  supposes  that  her  Majesty's 

The  President  considers  these  terms  to  be  at  once  Goyemment  contemplated  two  tribunals  for  the  ad- 
comprehensiye  and  sufficiently  precise  to  include  all  judication,  one  of  the  Alabama  claims,  the  other  of 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  depredations  the  general  claims— the  one  being,  in  the  first  in- 
upon  their  commerce  during  the  late  rebellion,  which  stance,  at  aU  events,  the  tribunal  of  an  arbiter,  who 
hare  been  the  subject  of  complaint  upon  the  part  of  would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  the  principlea 
that  gorerament.  But  the  United  States  Goyem-  of  the  moral  responsibiUty  of  the  British  Goyem- 
ment, in  this  viev,  would  deem  itself  at  liberty  to  ment,  and  on  the  nature  of  whose  decision  would 
iQsist  before  the  arbiter  that  the  actual  proceedings  depend  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  mixed 
and  relations  of  the  British  Goyemment,  its  officers,  commission  for  the  examination  in  detail  of  the 
agents,  and  subjects,  toward  the  United  States  in  several  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
regard  to  the  rebellion  and  the  rebels,  as  they  oc-  which  that  decision  applied— namely,  those  arising 
carred  during  the  rebellion,  are  among  the  matters  out  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
which  are  connected  with  the  yessels  whose  depre-  aimilar  yessels,  and  the  adjudication  of  the  sums 
dations  are  complained  of,  just  as  is  the  case  of  gen-  payable  in  each  case;  the  other,  in  its  commence- 
eral  claims  alluded  to  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  actual  ment  and  to  its  close,  a  purely  mixed  commission  for 
proceedings  and  relations  of  her  Majesty's  Govem-  the  examination  of  the  general  claims  of  the  subjects 
ment,  its  officers,  agents,  and  subjects,  m  regard  to  and  citizens  of  both  countries  arising  out  of  the  war, 
the  United  States  and  in  regard  to  the  rebellion  and  and  the  adjudication  of  the  sums  payable  by  either 
the  rebels,    are    necessarily   connected   with    the  country  in  each  case. 

traosactions   out  of  which   those   general  claims  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  claims 

^i**"j  £3      I  _j      1  **  clear — the  one  may  never  come  before  a  mixed 

Lord  Stanley's  plan  seems  to  be  to  constitute  two  commission,  and  therefore  may  not  require  the  as- 

descriptions  of  tribunals— one  an  arbiter  to  deter-  gistance  of  an  arbiter  to  decide  differences  of  detail 

mine  the  question  of  moral  responsibility  of  the  arising  between  the  commissioners;  the  other,  though 

Bntish  Government  in    respect   of  the   Alabama,  originally  brought  before  a  mixed  commission,  may 

rlonda,  Georgia,  and  other  vessels  of  that  class;  possibly  require  the  interrention  of  an  arbiter  in  case 

and  the  other  mixed  commission  to  adjudicate  the  of  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 

so-called  general  claims  of  both  sides ;  and  a  contin-  commission,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  recon- 

gent  reference  to  the  same  or  other  mixed  commis-  ciled,  and  for  which  case  provision  would  be  made 

sion,  to  ascertain  and    determine   the   amount   of  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  conyention  for  the  settle- 

damajes,  for  indemnity,  to  be  awarded  in  the  cases  ment  of  the  mixed  claims  by  the  insertion  of  articles 

examined  by  the  first  tribunal  in  the  event  of  a  de-  in  regard  to-  the  selection  o^  an  arbiter. 

clsioQ,  upon  the^  question  of  moral  responsibility,  in  The  functions  of  such  an  arbiter,  as  well  as  of  an 

^^^v^ 5?  ^^^  United  States.  arbiter  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  other  mixed  com- 

>o  distinction  as  to  principle,  between  the  tribu-  mission,  for  which  provision  would  have  to  be  made 

pals,  seems  to  the  United  States  to  be  necessary ;  and  to  meet  the  contingency  of  the  so-called  Alabama 

IB  eyeiT  case  the  United  States  agree  only  to  nnre-  claims  coming  eventually  under  the  cognizance  of  a 

fttricted  arbitration.    Convenience  may  require  that  mixed  commission,  would  have  nothing  in  common 

the  claims  should  be  distributed  between  two  tribu-  with  the  functions  of  the  arbiter  to  whom  the'ques- 

Qals,  both  of  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tion  of  principle  involved  in  the  last-mentioned  cases 

Lnited  States,  should  proceed  upon  the  same  princi-  of  claims  would  be  referred. 

pies,  and  be  clothed  with  the  same  powers.  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  cannot  but  apprehend 

Tiio  «:^^„  vv*  *a.^  -D-:*^  u  r*       i.  *hat,  if  Mr.  Seward  really  requires  unrestricted  arbi- 

The  views  of  the  Bntish  Govera ment,  upon  trati'on  as  applicable  to  botlf  classes  of  claims,  and 
tne  proposition  as  made  in  Mr.  Seward's  dis-  that  the  tribunal  in  both  classes  of  cases  should  pro- 
patch,  are  set  forth  by  Lord  Stanley  to  ^[r.  ceed  upon  the  same  principles  and  be  clothed  with 
f  <»rd,  under  date  of  November  16   1867  :  *^®  **™®  power,  he  has  not  fully  considered  the  wide 

'            '  and  inevitable  distinction  which  exists  between  the 

Bat  to  prevent  imy  misapprehension  on  this  sub-  classes;  and,  in  directing  you  to  submit  to  the  con- 

lect,  her  Majesty's  Goremment  think  it  necessary  dis-  sideration  of  Mr.  Seward  the  explanations  and  ob- 
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seiratlons  coDtained  in  this  dispatch,  I  have  to  in-  arbitrator,  the  differences  which  the  plenipotentiaries 

struct  you  to  express  the  earnest  hope  of  her  Majestj'  s  might  not  succeed  in  arranging. 
Government  that   the  Goyernment  of  the  United         «,,  •,.  ..  i.      j  xi.  i 

States  will,  on  further  reflection,  accept  without        Tlio  raediation  was  remsed  on  the  groonds 


;Taims/"7;T"':djuSrca^ion  b7 m^i^Vrf  a^rxed  would  choose  the  arbitrator;   also  that  CLili 

commission  of  general  claims/''  ^^^  not  regard  the  bombardment  of  V  alpartiso 

Vou  will  furnish  Mr.  Seward  with  a  copy  of  this  as  a  matter  of  arbitration,  and  also  that  it  oooid 

dispatch.  I  am,  etc.,  STANLEY.  not  consent  to  give  np  prizes  captured  dnrin? 

And  the  proposal  to  arbitrate  failed,  as  ap-  *^^®  w^»  ^  suggested  by  all  other  mediatorj 

pears  by  dispatch  of  November  29,  1867.  States. 

DEPAKTjmrr  or  Btatb.       )  Purchase  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,^ 

WAsniKGTOK,  ifovember  29, 1867.  j  Negotiations  were  concluded  during  tbe  vear  for 

Sir:  Mr.  Ford  has  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  purchase  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 

Pj'/w  ?nnJ.^n^*^^^^^^^  St.  Johu  from  the  Danish  GoTernment  The 
instant,  concerning  the  question  of  arbitration  upon  ..  e  a.\.    j.        ^  •xo.-i.      i^z-i 

the  so-called  Alabama  claims.    I  have  submitted  provisions  of  the  transfer  are  state<l  m  the  fol- 

Lord  Stanley's  remarks  to  the  President,  and  have  lowing  proclamation   of  King   ChrisftiaD  H^ 

received  his  directions  thereupon.    The  Government  dated  October  25,  1867: 
of  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  views  concerning        «r  - 

the  proposed  arbitration  which  I  have  heretofore  had  W^e  have  resolved  to  cede  our  Islands  of  St.  Thomas 
occasion  to  make  known  through  your  legation  to  *^°^  S**  John  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Lord  Stanley.  We  are  now  distinctly  informed  by  ^®  ^^*^®»  *o  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^  reservation  of  the  con- 
Lord  Stanley's  letter  that  the  limited  reference  of  stitutional  consent  of  our  Rigsdag,  concluded  a  con- 
the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  which  Lord  Stanley  mention  with  the  President  of  the  Untied  State*. 
proposes  is  tendered  upon  the  condition  that  the  W®  ^*^«»  ^J  embodying  in  that  convention  explicit 
United  States  shall  waive  before  the  arbitration  the  ^^^  precise  provisions,  done  our  utmost  to  secure 
position  they  have  constantly  maintained  from  the  ^O"  protection  in  your  liberty,  your  religion,  your 
beginning— namely,  that  the  Queen's  proclamation  property  and  private  rights,  and  you  shall  be  free  to 
of  1861,  which  accorded  belligerent  rights  to  insur-  remain  where  you  now  reside  or  to  remove  at  any 


, obligation  >,.  ^-.  -,             ,    ^ 

isting  treaties,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  law  or  charge  whatever.                      .    .     ,        . 

of  nations.    The  condition  being  inadmissible,  the  Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  m  the  sud  island* 

proposed  limited  reference  is  therefore  declined.  ™*y  either  retain  the  title  and  the  rights  of  their 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  natural  allegiance  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  tbe 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD  United   States,  but  they  shall  make  their  choiec 

To  Charlbs  Fbancis  Adams,  Esq.,  etc.                '  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  ot 

.  ratifications  of  the  said  convention,  and  those  wh<^ 

To  which  Mr.  Adams  answers :  shall  remain  in  the  islands  after  the  expiration  of 

Lmatiow  op  thh  Ukitkd  States,     i  that  term  without  having  declared  their  intention  to 

hoTuvov^  December  i,  1961.  S  retain  their  natural  allegiance,  shall  be  considered 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  document  to  have  chosen  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 

published  for  the  use  of  Parliament,  containing  the  States. 

latest  portion  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  -^  we,  however,  will  not  exercise  any  constrami 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  From  over  our  faithful  subjects,  we  will  give  you  die  op- 
thfe  tone  of  the  replj^  of  Lord  Stanley  in  connection  portunity  of  freely  and  extensively  expressing  jour 
with  your  dispatch  just  received,  I^o.  2,098,  of  the  wishes  in  regard  to  this  cession,  and  we  haye  to'tfast 
16th  of  November,  it  seems  plain  that  nothing  more  effect  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  our  corn- 
can  be  expected  from  this  negotiation.    I  shall,  there-  missioner  extraordinary. 

fore,  in  accordance  with  your  desire,  give  it  out  With  sincere  sorrow  do  we  look  forward  to  the 

hereafter  as  so  understood.  severment  of  those  ties  which  for  many  years  have 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  united  you  to  us  and  the  mother  country,  and,  never 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS.  forgetting  those  many  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Wash-  affection  we  have  received  from  you,  we  trust  that 

ington,  D.  C.  nothing  has  been  neglected  from  our  side  to  secure 

mi     a       •  X    J        .         TTT         ff^      ^  t^6  future  welfare  of  our  beloved  and  faithful  sub- 

2Aa  Upanuh^Ameruan  War.—ThQ  Govern-  jects,  and  that  a  mighty  impulse,  both  moral  and 

ment  at  Washington   tendered  to  .the  South  material,  will  be  given  to  the  nappy  development  of 

American   States,  at  war  with  Spain,  certain  **^®  islands  under  the  new  sovereignty. 

propositions  for  the  settlement  of  their  diffi-  tk^  ^i«o+;««  /»«n^i  <v.^  *k«  ^^^^^^j^^^    c  ♦! 
o«i45oa  wTij/^K  n,./.  fi^na  o^^^r^A  .  ^'^^  oicction  callcd  tor  the  expression  of  the 
culties,  ^vhich  aie  thns  stated :  ^.^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  inhabitants  was  fix4d  for  the  corn- 
According  to  these  propositions.  Chili  and  her  allies  mencement  of  January,  1868. 
on  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  should  appoint  Fj,ance  and  if^ajico.— Minister  Dix  addressed 
tTl^^^lV\7^^^^^^^^  the  following  letter  to  Secretary  Seward : 

whom  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  Legation  of  th*  UNrran  Statu*  i 

designate,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  terras  Pabis,  Februarff  19, 1S67.    } 

of  a  permanent  peace,  which  should  be  equitable.  Sib:  I  enclose  a  translation  of  the  parts  of  the 

just,  and  honorable  for  all  the  belligerents.    In  case  Annual  Exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  French 

they  should  not  arrive  at  a  unanimous  agreement,  Empire,  presented  by  the  Government  to  the  Senate 

the  President  of  the  United  States  should  designate  and  Corps  Legislati'f,  relating  to  the  United  States 

a  third  State  or  sovereign,  who  should  decide,  as  and  Mexico.    The  expression  of  much  good  feeling 
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in  respect  to  the  former,  and  the  unoonditionAl 
abaDdoDroent  of  the  latter,  are  a  tme  index  of  the 
more  general  feeling  which  exists  here  on  both  sub- 
jects. The  paragraphs  referred  to  will  be  found  on 
pages  302  and  S68  of  the  "  expos^/'  which  I  will 
send  jou  in  the  dispatch'bag  on  Fridaj ;  it  is  too 
bnlkj  for  the  maU. 
I  am,  rery  respectfuUj,  your  obedient  senrant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 
To  the  Hon.  Wh .  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

[ThuulaUon,] 

In  the  United  States  the  work  of  constitutional  re- 
com»traction  continues.  France  sincerely  applauds 
the  wonderful  actirity  with  which  that  great  nation 
ii  repairing  the  calamities  of  ciyil  war.  In  the  con- 
ditions of  Uie  relations  which  exist  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  globe,  the  sufferings  which 
are  produced  at  one  point  are  necessarily  felt  at  all 
others.  We  hare  experienced  the  shock  of  the 
ereots  which  distracted  the  Union,  and  we  are  proflt- 
iDg  by  the  reriyal  of  its  industrial  and  commercial 
energies.  No  subject  of  disagreement  exists  at  this 
moment  between  the  two  countries ;  on  the  contrary, 
erery  thing  is  contributing  more  and  more  to  brins- 
iog  uiem  nearer  to  each  other  in  their  policy,  ms 
Majesty  has  receiyed  on  a  recent  occasion  the  as- 
surance of  sentiments  of  friendship,  which  were  ex- 
pressed to  him  in  the  name  of  the  united  States,  and 
which  correspond  perfectly  with  our  feelings.  We 
take  plesfiure  in  arguing  favorably  as  to  the  future 
relations  of  the  two  gOTemments  in  respect  to  the 
different  questions  on  which  their  interests  may  be 
found  to  coincide.  We  need  not  recur  at  this  time 
to  the  necessity  which  caused  us  to  undertake  the 
expedition  to  Mexico.  We  sought  redress  for  f^ev- 
ances  of  every  description,  and  for  the  denial  of 
joatice  from  wnich  our  people  had  suffered  for  many 
years,  and  animated  by  mat  generous  sentiment 
which  will  always  induce  France  to  render  her  inter- 
▼entioD  useful  wheeuyer  she  shall  be  led  to  carry  her 
arms.  We  did  not  refuse  to  unite  in  an  attempt  at 
regeneration  by  which  all  interests  would  naye 
profited;  but  in  lending  its  cooperation  to  this  work, 
the  government  of  the  Emi>eror  had  assigned  be- 
forehand a  limit  to  its  sacrifices,  and  the  Etaperor 
had  fixed  the  end  of  the  present  year  as  the  extreme 
term  of  our  military  occupation.  The  eyacnation 
was  to  have  been  made  in  three  detachments,  the 
first  leaving  in  the  month  of  November,  1866,  the 
second  in  lurch,  and  the  third  in  November,  1867. 
These  arrangements,  conformable  to  our  own  pre- 
vious intentions,  had  been  made  in  the  fulness  of 
oQr  liberty  of  action ;  any  thing  which  had  partaken 
of  the  nature  of  external  pressure  could  only  have 
placed  us  in  the  position,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  of 
prolonging  a  state  of  things  wnich  we  wished  to 
abridge.  Reasons  rising  out  of  our  milita^  situa- 
tion oetermined  the  Emperor  to  modify  the  first  ar- 
rangement by  substitutinff,  for  a  partial  evacuation 
at  sacceeding  periods  of  time,  the  simultaneous 
transportation  home  of  our  whole  eorpe  ^armie  in 
the  sj^ring  of  the  present  year.  These  measures  icre 
BOW  in  a  course  of  execution.  In  the  month  of 
March  next^  our  troops  will  have  left  Mexico.  Far 
|rom  desiring  to  free  itself  from  engagements  which 
it  has  contracted  on  its  own  account,  which  it  has 
poblidy  announced,  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
will  hasten  their  fulfilment. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  or,  as  they  prefer 
10  call  themselves,  "  The  Church  of  Christ,"  a 
body  of  Baptists,  sometimes  called  bj  their 
opponents  **  Campbellites,"  chiefly  in  the  United 
States.  The  n  amber  of  preachers  and  members 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Ghri^ 
tian  Almanac  for  1867,  published  at  Indianap- 
olis, was  as  follows : 
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STATES  AITD  TERRrTORIES. 


Nambtr  of 

PTMClMn. 


Maine 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Idaho 


Ifniniwr  of 
M«mb«n. 


4 

450 

4 

800 

5 

400 

1 

800 

27 

4,000 

20 

8,500 

4 

1,000 

1 

800 

100 

15,000 

15 

8,000 

25 

6,000 

30 

5,600 

10 

2,600 

10 

2,000 

15 

8,500 

100 

22,200 

45 

9,500 

800 

76,000 

250 

52,000 

810 

70,000 

150 

88,000 

25 

8,600 

8 

1,000 

100 

15,600 

20 

2,200 

10 

1,200 

10 

1,200 

26 

8,600 

1 

200 

15 

8,000 

1 

500 

•  ■  • 

^00 

•  •  • 

500 

Total 1,642 


424,250 


The  deilomination,  according  to  the  above 
Almanac^  has  one  university  (Kentucky  Uni- 
versity), at  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  colleges  at 
Bethany,  West  Virginia;  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Eureka  and  Abingdon,  Illinois;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Wilmington,  Ohio ;  Franklin, Tennessee ;  Wood- 
land, California;  Jeffersontown  and  Eminence, 
Kentucky;  female  colleges  at  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri ;  Versailles  and  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky ; 
Blooraington,  Illinois^  and  12  academies  and 
seminaries.  The  periodicals  of  the .  denomina- 
tion are  6  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  16  month- 
lies, 1  quarterly,  and  1  annual. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  (Camp- 
bellite)  Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  which  was  held  at  Nottingham  in 
August,  1866,  reported  606  additions.  The 
present  membership  of  the  churches  repre- 
sented is  4,607.  How  many  churches  were 
unrepresented  is  not  stated.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  £610  12s.  6d.  Tlie  expenditures 
£482  Os.  Hid. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  oi'ganized 

as  follows : 

Oovemor-  C^eneral.—'BM  Excellency  the  Right  Hon- 
orable  Charles  Stanley,  Viscount  Monck,  Baron 
Monck  of  Ballytrammon,  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Monck  of  Bally- 
trammon, in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Denis  Godley,  Goverta- 
or's  Secretary;  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  Richard  Monck,  Cold- 
stream Guardjs,  Military  Secretary  and  principal 
Aide-de-Camp ;  Capt.  W;  L.  Pemberton,  60th  Royal 
Rifles,  Aide-de-Camp ;  Lt.-Col.  I.  G.  Irvine,  Canadian 
Militia,  Provincial  Aide-de-Camp;    Lt.-Col.  Philip 
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Duchesnaj,  Canadian  tfilitia,  Extra  Provincial  Aide- 
de-Camp  ;  Lt.-Col.  Hewitt  Bernard,  Major  Civil  Ser- 
vice Rine  Volunteers,  and  Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Cumber- 
land, late  10th  Royals  (Yohinteers),  Toronto,  Extra 
Provincial  Aides-de-Camp.  /Viry  Council  {or  Cabi- 
net) for  the  Dominion. — The  Hon.  Sir  John  Alexan- 
der Macdonald,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney-General ;  the  Hon.  George  E.  Cartier, 
Q.  C,  Minister  of  Militia;  the  Hon.  S.  L.  TUley,  C.  B., 
Minister  of  Customs ;  the  Hon.  John  Rose.  Q.  C, 
Minister  of  Finance :  the  Hon.  William  McDougall, 
C.  B.,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  the  Hon.  WT  P. 
Howland,  C.  B.,  Minister  of  Inland '  Revenue ;  the. 
Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald,  Q.  C,  Secretarv  of  State  for 
the  Provinces ;  the  Hon.  Peter  l^fitchell.  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries ;  the  Hon.  Alexander  Campbell, 
Q.  C,  Postmaster-General :  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Chapais, 
Minister  of  Agriculture ;  the  Hon.  Hector  L.  Lange- 
vin.  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada ;  the  Hon.  Edward 
Kenny,  Receiver-General. 

LOCAL    OOVEBNIIBNTB. 

Ontario. — Lieut. -Governor,  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Stis- 
ted,  C.  B.  Executive  Council :  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Macdon- 
aid,  Q.  C,  Attorney-General ;  the  Hon.  M.  C.  Came- 
ron, Q.  C,  Secretary  and  Registrar;  the  Hon.  £.  B. 
Wood, •  Treasurer:  the  Hon.  S.  Richards,  Q.  C, 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  the  Hon.  John  Car- 
ling,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 

Quebec. — Lieut. -Governor,  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  Kt. 
Executive  Council :  the  Hon.  G.  Ouimet,  Attomev- 
General ;  the  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau,  LL.  D.,  Q.  C., 
Secretary  and  Re^strar,  and  Minister  of  Education ; 
the  Hon.  C.  Dunkm,  D.  C.  L.,  Q.  C,  Treasurer;  the 
Hon.  C.  B.  de  Boucherville,  Speaker  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council ;  the  Hon.  J.  0.  iBeaubien,  M.  D.,  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands;  the  Hon.  L.  Archam- 
bault.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works;  the  Hon.  George  Irvine,  Q.  C,  Solicitor- 
GeneraL 

Nova  Scotia, — ^Lieut. -Governor,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles 
Hastings  Doyle.  Executive  Council :  the  Hon.  W. 
Annand,  Treasurer;  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Vail,  Provin- 
cial Secretary;  the  Hon.  R.  Robertson,  Commission- 
er of  Public  Works  and  Mines;  the  Hon.  Martin  I. 
Wilkins,  Q.  C,  Attorney-General;  the  Hon.  R.  A. 
McHeffey,  President  of  the  Executive  Council ;  the 
Hon.  J.  C.  Troop,  E.  P.  Flynn  and  John  Ferguson 
(members  without  department). 

New  Brunswick. — Lieut.-Governor,  Col.  Francis 
Pym  Harding,  C.  B.,  22d  Regt.  Executive  Council : 
the  Hon.  A.  R.  Wetmore,  Attorney-General ;  the 
Hon.  C.  N.  Skinner,  Solicitor-General ;  the  Hon. 
Richard  Sutton,  Surveyor-General ;  the  Hon.  J.  A. 
Beckwith,  Provincial  Secretary ;  the  Hon.  David 
Wark,  Receiver-General;  the  Hon.  J.  McAdam, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works ;  the  Hon.  A. 
C.  Des  Brisay  and  B.  Beveridge,  Board  of  Works ; 
the  Hon.  W.  P.  FlcwcUing  (without  office).* 

The  year  1867  may  safely  be  asenmed  to  have 
been  the  most  important,  siDce  their  discovery 
and  settlement,  in  the'  history  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  No  other  year  has 
been  so  fruitful  in  greoit  political  and  constitu- 
tional results  to  the  people  of  that  portion  of 
the  British  colonial  empire.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  1867  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a 
"new  nationality,"  on  our  northern  border, 
composed  of  four  millions  of  Qneen  Victoria's 
subjects,  with  a  system  of  government  framed 
on  the  **  well-understood  principles  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,"  whereby  British  institutions 
and  interests  have  been  consolidated  together 

*  We  are  Indebted  to  the  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Companion,  by  Henry  J.  Morgan  (Ottawa,  4th  ed.,  1867),  for 
the  above  oiaclal  list 


and  strongly  engrafted  in  American  soil,  we 
cannot  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
event  either  to  the  Canadians  or  oursehres 
The  event  has  a  significance  also,  if  we  consder 
England's  American  colonial  policy  during  xLt 
latter  part  of  the  last  centurj,  that  this  great 
lil>erty  in  colonial  self-government  was  grant- 
ed freely  and  heartily,  by  the  mother  cohdut. 
at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  people,  withoct 
angry  feeling  on  either  side,  wiUiout  any  oven 
act  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  force  tk 
measure,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  goi 
being  fired  for  it.  The  spectacle  is  a  grand  one, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  some  enduring  record 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how  the  peo- 
ple of  the  New  Dominion  will  profit  by  th« 
new  liberty  and  power  which  has  been  accfird- 
ed  to  them ;  whether  the  change  in  their  polin- 
cal  fortune  will  work  for  their  good  or  evil. 

The  negotiations  between  the  provtDdil 
governments  and  the  Imperial  authorities  for 
this  great  change  prior  to  1867  have  been  stated. 

llie  opening  of  1867  found  a  colonial  confrr- 
ence  sitting  in  London,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  governments  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  summoned  tliither  by  tbe 
Imperial  Government  for  the  purpose  of  finall.T 
agreeing  upon  tlie  details  of  the  scheme  of 
union,  as  previously  adopted  at  Quebec  in  1864. 
and  of  assisting  the  latter  to  prepare  a  measire 
to  be  submitted  for  parliamentary  enactmcBt. 
The  conference,  of  which  Mr.  (now  Sir  John 
A.)  Macdonald,  an  old  and  experienced  Csni- 
dian  statesman,  already  known  to  our  readers, 
was  chosen  chairman,  was  composed  as  folloir^* 

Canad<i. — ^Hon.  John  Alexander  Macdocsli^, 
Attorney-General  of  Upper  Canada  and  Mici? 
ter  of  Militia  of  Canada,  Chairman;  Eos 
George  Etienne  Cartier,  Attorney- General  xa 
Lower  Canada ;  Hon.  Alexander  Tillocb  Gdt; 
Hon.  William  McDougall,  Secretary  of  tte 
Province  of  Canada;  Hon.  William  Pearct 
Howland,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Hon.  Hector  L 
Langevin,  Postmaster-General. 

Kova  Scotia. — ^Hon.  Charles  Topper,  if.  D., 
Secretarv  of  the  Province;  Hon.  W.  A. 
Henry,  Attorney-General ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Ritchie, 
Solicitor-General;  Hon.  Jonathan  McCoUy; 
Hon.  Adams  G.  Archibald. 

Kew  Brunswick. — Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  Pre«- 
dent  of  Council;  Hon.  R.  D.  Wilmot;  Hot.  | 
Samuel  L.  TiUey,  Secretary  of  the  Province; 
Hon.  Charles  Fisher,  Attorney-General;  Hon. 
J.  M.  Johnson;  Lt.-CoIonel  Hewitt  Bernard 
Secretary. 

The  conference  continued  its  labors  for 
some  short  time  after  the  new  year,  and  it5 
members  remained  in  England  until  the  fioal 
passage  of  the  dnion  Act  through  Parliament. 
The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  7th  of 
February.  On  the  19th  it  was  read  a  secoml 
time,  passed  through  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  22d,  and  was  read  a  third  tdnie  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month.    The  biU  was  imme- 
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diately  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Oom-  warranL  under  her  Majesty's  royal  sign  mannal, 

mons,  received  its  second  reading  on  the  28th,  *^»?*?  fits  to  approre,  and  their  names  shall  be  in- 

aft.r  a  long  and  interesting  debate  in  which  Tcl^el^^by  ?nd"w\\  ?h"'iS"rorou^^^^^^^^ 

many  prominent   merabers  took  part,  passed  dl,  have  thought  fit  to  issue  this  our  royal  procla- 

through  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  4th  of  mation,  and  we  do  ordain,  declare,  and  command  that 

March,  and  received  its  final  reading  and  passed  ^°  *°d  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eieht 

on  the  8th  of  March.     On  the   29th  of  tUat  ^""dwd  and  sixty-seven,  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

-1   ^K«  .«,^»«^.^  «/^«/^t«.^^  ♦!»«  «^««i  «««^«*.  ""Ova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  shall  form  and  be 

month  the  measure  received  the  royal  assent  one  dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada : 

aad  oecame  law.  {Sae  Annual  OrcLOPiEDiA,  And  we  do  further  ordain  and  declare  that  the 
1866,  PuBuo  Documents.)  Shortly  afterward  persons  whose  names  are  herein  inserted  and  set 
another  act  was  introduced    and    agreed  to,  •">J^th  are  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  by  warrant 

guaranteeing  the  payment  by  the  Home  Gov-  S."^ 7e™3  wt%?irb\' ^llU'ed ''rthi 

ernmeat  of  mterest  on  the  sura  of  three  million  senate  of  Canada: 

pounds  sterling,  for  the  construction  of  the  In-  Giyen  at  our  court,  at  Windsor  Castle,  this  twen- 
tercolonial Railway,  t.  &,a  line  between  Quebec  tv-second  dav  of  Mav,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
and  Halifax,  and  a  necessary  part  of  the  Union  J°?"?«\°d  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  in  the 
scheme,  by  which  road  Canada  will  possess  a  ^^'"^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  °"^  '^'^' 
>nQter  outlet  to  the  ocean  through  British  terri-  By  this  proclamation  the  1st  of  July  was 
tory.    This  measure  received  the  royal  assent  appointed  for  the  Union  to  come  into  operation, 
on  the  12th  of  April.  Accordingly  that  day  was  observed  through- 
Little  or  no  opposition  was  ofiPered  to  these  out  the  Dominion  as  a  day  of  general  rejoicing. 
two  measures  in  Parliament,  though  the  anti-  In  Ottawa,  the  capital,  Lord  Monck,  who  had 
Union  party  of  Nova  Scotia  had  sent  two  gen-  previously  before  the  Union  held  the  oflSce  of 
tleraen,  Messrs.  Howe  and  Annand,  to  England  Governor-General  of  British  North  America, 
early  in  the  season,  where  they  still  remained,  was  sworn  in  by  the  Ohief-Justice  of  Upper 
to  protest  on  the  part  of  that  province  against  Canada,  as  Governor-General  of  the  new  Do- 
thd  Union  being  consummated,  until  it  had  been  minion,  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the  old 
first  submitted  to  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  for  provincial  cabinet  and  others.    At  the  conclu- 
tlieir  approval.    The  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  sion  of  that  c^emony  his  Excellency,  on  behalf 
were  utterly  futile  to   advance  their    cause,  of  the  Queen,  conferred  the  honor  of  knight- 
ftgainst  the  strong  voice  of  both  Houses ;  which  hood  upon  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  as 
was  completely,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  favor  of  chairman  of  the  late  London  Conference,  who 
the  confederation  of  the  colonies.  was  created  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Civil 
During  their  stay  in  England  the  colonial  Division  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  the 
delegates  were  paid  the  greatest  possible  at-  Governor-General  at  the  same  time  intimated 
tention  and  respect  by  those  in  authority  and  that  the-  sovereign  had  been  pleased  to  create 
all  classes  of  tiie  British  nobility;  every  effort  Messrs.   Oartier,  Gait,  McDoug'all,    Howland, 
was  used  to  make  their  visit  as  pleasant  and  Tupper,  and  Tilley,  Companions  of  the  Third 
agreeable  to  themselves  personally,  as  it  was  Division  of  the  same  order,  an  honor  which 
hoped  the  results  of  their  labors  would  prove  the  two  tirst-named  gentlemen  subsequently 
l)«neficial  to  the  portions  of  the  empire  which  asked  permission  to  decline.    Sir  John  A,  Mac- 
they  represented.    On  their  return  to  Canada  donald,  the  newly-created  knight,  was  called 
several  of  the  delegates  received  popular  de-  upon  by  the  Governor-General  to  form  the  first 
niDQstrations  in  their  favor  of  a  most  flattering  administration  for  the  Dominion,  a  duty  which 
kind.  he  safely  and  easily  accomplished  within  a  few 
The  following  royal  proclamation  was  issued  hours'  time.    On  the  same  day  (1st  of  July) 
on  the  22d  of  May :  provisional    Lieutenant-Governors   were    ap- 
A  pRocLAHATiojr  poiuted  to  the  four  provinces :  M<gor-General 
For  umng  tU  Ponces  of  Canada.  Nova  ScoUa,  Stisted,  to  Ontario;  Sir  Narcisse  F.  BeUeau,  a 
and  New  Brmswiek,  into  one  Dominion,  under  the  native  French  Canadian,  to  Quebec ;  Lieuten- 
n&me  of  Canada.  ant-General  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  Bart.,  a  native 
Whertoi,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  on  the  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  that  province ;  and  Mi^or- 
tweaty-ninth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  bun-  General  Doyle,  to  New  Brunswick. 
dred  and  sixty-seven,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  our  xhe  Dominion  Government,  as  constituted, 

S:?:^s;"oS:':2d  /.^'I'nSl^Sr^rthc^^Tf^^  composed  of  ConserTativesandReformer.  the 

In^Qt  thereof,  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith,  latter  party  predominating  m  point  of  numbers, 

«iler  dirers  recitals,  it  m  enacted  that  it  shall  be  met  the  popular  wish  and  expectation.     In  the 

lairfai  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with  the  adyice  of  her  Province  of  Ontario,   however,   Mr.    George 

Majesty's  most  honorable  privy  coundl^  Brown  and  the  ultra  "Clear  Grits,"  before 

'^ir^^rt?ig*'m*r  tlal'^^^^^^^^  ll.  -en  the  construction  of  the  cabinet  o^  its  pres- 

^sing  of  this  act,  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  ent  basis  had  been  determined  on,  began  to  re- 

bcotia,  and  New  Brunswick  shall  form  and  be  one  vive  the  embers  of  old  political  feuds  and  ani- 

dommion  under  the  name  of  Canada,  and  on  and  mosities,  with  the  view  to  the  formation  of  a 

b^oU'Si.^^rroa.r„retec'?Ml/^^  stnctly  party  government    A  "  Refonn"  Oon- 

it  is  thereby  further  enacted  that  such  persons  shall    mention  had  assembled  m  Toronto,  m  June, 
be  first  summoned  to  the  Senate  as  the  Queen  by    which  passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  all 
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coalitions,  past  present  and  to  come,  as  oor-  of  which  we  arc  now  assembled,  and  whi<A  hw  lad 

«n«f  oTiil  nnlinlii' tMnmi      Tn  "NTnr-n   ^nnfifl   "Mr  thc  foundation  of  a  ncw  naUonahtj  that  I  trust  iiid 

ropt  and  unholy  things.    In  JSova  bcotw^  Mr.  ^^j.^^^  ^jj  ^^^  ^       ^^^^^^  ^^  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

Howe  succeeded  in  arousing  a  strong  and  de-  i^ntic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    In  the  discnsaion  whici 

termined  spirit  of  resistance,  not  alone  to  the  preceded  the  introduction  of.  this  measure  in  the 

new  government,  but  to  any  union  or  closer  Imperial  Parliament,  between  the  members  of  be 

political  connection  with  the  Canadians,  under  Majesty's.GoTernment  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Aeie- 

5.^of:^»  ^;*^«mof<>»^A<.  »t^8  who  represented  the  Provinces  now  umtedoi 

easting  circumstances.                         ,    ,.     T^  ^e  other,  it  was  apparent  to  all  those  who  took  pan 

Previous  to  the  general  elections  to  the  Do-  i^  these  conferences,  that  while  her  Majesty's  ma- 

minion  Parliament,  and  to  the  several  local  Le-  Isters  consideredomd  pressed  the  principle  of  U&i«i 

giglatures  (which  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  both  m  a  subject  of  preat  Imperial  interest^  they  allovfd 

took  place  on  the  same  days),  the  Lieutenant?  *<>  *^^P'T'»«'»i'«P'^?**'^7»f*  **J^.^^ 

/-,       *^           x»        I.           .     "^  ^*                     /.,,  .„  arranffinff  the  mode  in  whicn  that  pnnciple  snoaW 

Governor  ot  each  provmce  was  successfiil  m  ^     k^*^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^^„     i^^  ^f  fespect  for  yx^ar 

having  a  government  formed  for  his  particular  priTileges  as  a  free  and  self-govemed  people. 

£rovince.      In  Ontario,  the  Hon.  J.  Sandfield  The  act  of  Union,  as  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Par- 

[acdonald,  an  old  Reformer,  had  accepted  the  Uament,  imposes  the  duty  and  confers  upon  routk 

task  of  constrncting  aBovernmefit,  which  du^,  Sf„*  ^'l.J^t'Sflel  ^^',.^'4^^^^^^^^ 

however    difficult  at  the   time,  owing  to  the  ^^  institutions,  of  harmonixinff  ita  adminntratif^ 

factious  spirit  abroad,  he  successfully  achieved,  details,  and  of  making  such  legislative  prorisiooi  u 

taking  into  his  cabinet  two  Reformers  and  two  will  secure  to  a  constitution,  in  some  respects  BOTdL 

Conservatives.     In  Quebec,  the  Hon.  Joseph  »/"».  f^p.  »°d  unprejudiced  trial ;  with  the  d«gi 

n^nr,^^^r^  »i^«,  T^-^-i^—,*  ^^  ♦!,.*  T\^,^i^i^,^  qJ«  of  effectiug  those  objects,  measures  will  be  laid  be- 

Cauchon,  now  president  of  the  Dominion  Sen-  ^^^        ^ ^^  ^j^^  ameidment  and  assimilation  of  the 

ate,  signally  failed  m  the  endeavor,  owing  to  la^  now  established  in  the  several  Provinces.  reUi- 

his  unpopularity  on  a  question   of  administra-  ing  to  currency,  customs,  excise  and  revenne  g<eD- 

tive  policy,  and  was  forced   to  yield   to   M.  erally;  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  posUlsTstcu, 

Chauveau,  a  younger,  but  more  acceptable  poli-  f^*-  the  proper  'J*^»««'»«?*  ^^.^J®, J»«^.^«  *^^ 
..  .  Tu  j'l  '  J.^  '^  I'm  li.-  properties  of  the  Dominion,  for  the  adoption  e:  a 
tician,  who  speedily  overcame  the  difficulties  ^elUonsidered  scheme  of  miKtii  organintioa  ind 
of  the  position,  and  formed  a  strong  Conflerva-  defence,  for  the  proper  administration  of  Indits 
tiVe  administration.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  affairs,  for  the  introduction  of  uniform  Uwa  respect- 
Brunswick,  governments  were  also  constructed,  ing  patents  of  invention  and  discovery,  the  natun^- 
whfch,  like  those  in  Ontario  and  Qnebec,  wer,  ^^Tuw  «t?h;  uts^'TT^'l^k^^ 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  union  principle.  insolvency.  A  measure  will  also  be  spbmittcd  to 
The  result  of  the  elections,  in  August  and  you  for  the  perfection  of  the  duty  imposed  npoo 
September,  gave  the  Dominion  Government  an  Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  Union  Act,  of  imme- 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of  Com-  ?i?t«  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  ^ 
«.««-  /«-  ♦!.«  ,x^7.«i«»  i^.n*i/»K  ^4?  *^\^^  T  ««;ci«  this  great  work  will  add  a  practical  connection  t » 
mons  (as  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legisla-  ^he  legislative  bonds  which  now  unite  the  Proyiuct^ 
tureis  callea  under  the  new  constitution),  in  comprising  the  Dominion.    The  liberality  with  wbieh 


obstructionists  worsted  at  the  polls,  but  the  porUnt  subject  of  Western   territorial    cxtensifl'a. 

chief  of  the  party  (Mr.  Brown)  and  many  of  and  your  attention  will  be  called  to  the  b«st  mcanT^ 

its  leading  spirits  were  defeated  by  crushing  for  the  protection  and  development  of  oar  fisLery 

maiorities,  proving  conclusively  that  the  union  "<*  marine  interests.    You  will  also  be  asked  i- 

sentiment  in  that  provinj^  at  least  was  strong  rntrndTrX'iub.ffhrit'o?  SSJ^^'u^^^^^^^ 

and  liealthy.    Each  of  the  local  governments  lating  to  elections,  and  the  trial  of  controTenei 

was  also  successful  in  its  appeal  to  the  people,  elections. 

with  the  exception  of  the  Nova  Scotian  one.  Gentlem^ of  tAs Bouse 0/ Commons.'' 

In  that  province  the  anti-unionists  were  victo-  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Act  of  Dekb 

rious.  came  into  operation  rendered  it  imnoasible  to  ct>> 

The  Dominion  Parliament  met  at  Ottawa,  tain  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  to  the  expenditure 

on  the  6th  of  November,  when  the  Hon.  James  thrOoverament^th"^  rendUuJ^'ri'nw'tbe  fi^  c^ 

Cockbum  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  j^^y  has^Th^^^foU,  bee^n  ^incnrr^'e'd  "n"^e  wsponr:- 

of  Commons,  and  the  Hon.   Joseph  Cauclion  bility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.    The  detaiH  of 

was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  Senate.     On  that  expenditure  will  be  laid  before  you  and  subrait- 

the  following   day  the  Governor-General   de-  ted  for  your  sanction.    I  have  directed  that  the  e<ti. 

livered  the  following  speech  from  the  throne :  Sid'beforry^u!  '"^^^VlT^Ij'^ilLrT^. 

Bonorahle  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate :  framed  with  all  attention  to  economy  which  is  coit- 

Gbntlbmbk  of  th>  House  of   Commons:    In  ad-  S?i?^^%t^*'  *t\'"?iK*^'''M?  ""^  efficiency  in  the 

dressing,  for  the  first  time,  the  Pariiamcntarv  repre-  ^^^e^^"*  branches  of  the  pubhc  service, 

sentatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  desire  to  ffonorable  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  : 

S've  expression  to  my  own  deep  feeling  of  gratifies-  Gbntlbmbk   of   thb   Housb   of    Covmoks  :     The 

[>n  that  it  has  been  my  high  privilege  to  occupy  an  general  efficiency  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  ha? 

official  position  which  nas  maoe  it  my  duty  to  assist  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  year,  and  iht 

at  every  step  taken  in  the  erection  of  this  great  whole  volunteer  force  of  Ontario    and  Qnebec  ^» 

Confederation.      I  congratulate  you  on  the  legisla-  already,  by  the  Uberality  of  the  Imperial  Gorcm- 

tive  sanction  which  has  t>een  given  by  the  Imperial  ment,  armed  with  the  breech-loadinff  rifle. 

Parliament  to  the  Act  of  Union,  under  the  provisions  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
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abundant  harrest  with  which  Providence  has  been  to  legislate  for  their  ftitnre  welfare  and  good  goyem- 

pleased  to  bless  the  countrj,  and  on  the  ^neral  ment. 

prosperi^  of  the  Dominion.  Your  new  nationality  6.  That  in  the  event  of  the  Imperial  GoYemment 
enters  on  its  coarse  backed  by  the  moral  support,  acreeing  to  transfer  to  Canada  the  lurisdiction  and 
the  matored  and  the  most  ardent  good  wishes  or  the  control  oyer  this  region^  it  would  be  expedient  to 
mother  country.  Within  your  own  borders  peace,  proyide  that  the  legal  n^hts  of  any  corporation, 
security,  and  prosperity  prevail,  and  I  feryentlv  company,  or  indiyidual  within  the  same,  will  be  re- 
praj  that  yoor  aspirations  may  be  directed  to  sucn  spected,  and  that  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
bifb  and  patriotic  objects,  and  that  yon  may  ^e  the  extent,  nature,  or  yalue  of  these  rights,  the 
endowed  with  such  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  wis-  same  shall  be  submitted  to  judicial  decision,  or  be 
dom  as  will  cause  your  jmat  work  of  Union,  which  determined  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  (Sy- 
bils been  aehieyeo,  a  blessing  to  yourselves  and  emment  of  Canada  and  the  parties  interested. 
your  posterity,  and  a  fresh  starting-point  in  the  7.  That  upon  the  transference  of  the  territories  in 
moral,  political,  and  material  advancement  of  the  question  to  the  Canadian  Government,  the  claims 
people  of  Canada.  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  compensation,  for  lands  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  settlement,  would  be  consid- 
Parliament  eontinned  to  sit  nntil  near  the  ered  and  settled  in  conformity  with  the  equitable 
dose  of  December,  when  it  a^ourned  until  principles  which  have  uniformly  governed  the  crown 
March,  1868.  During  the  short  time  the  Houses  *°  >*»  deaUngs  with  the  aborigines, 
were  in  session  several  measures  of  great  prac-  An  untowftrd  event  happened,  previous  to 
tical  importance  were  considered  and  adopted  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  the  resignation 
by  them.  A  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  con-  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Gait,  incom- 
strnotion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  vesting  parably  the  ablest  financier  in  the  Dominion. 
iu  the  Government  the  power  to  select  a  proper  "  Whatever,"  says  an  Ontario  paper  in  refer- 
roate  for  the  same,  and  the  whole  superintend-  enoe  to  this  matter,  *^  there  may  be  which  re- 
eace  and  control  of  its  construction;  a  uniform  mains  untold  regarding  Mr.  Gait's  resignation, 
rate  of  letter  and  newspaper  postage,  and  the  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  largely 
establishment  of  post-omce  savings  banks,  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  Commercial 
were  agreed  upon ;  and  the  old  Oanadian  Bank  (in  October),  an  event  which  well-nigh 
tariff  was  made  to  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  caused  a  serious  panic  in  business  and  commer- 
Dominion.  By  far  the  most  important  act  of  cial  circles.  Much  odium  was  sought  to  be 
the  short  sitting  of  the  Dominion  Legislatare,  cast  upon  both  Mr.  Gait  and  the  government 
however,  was  the  adoption  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  in  connection  with  the  failure  of  the  bank;  but  a  . 
McDoagairs  resolutions  for  an  address  to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  has  clearly  shown 
Qaeen,  praying  her  Majesty  to  unite  Bupert's  that  the  bank  failed,  not  because  of  the  currency 
Land  and  the  !North  western  Territory  known  as  act,  to  which  it  was  fooli^ly  attributed,  but  to 
the  Hudson^s  Bay  Territory)  with  the  Dominion  the  wretched  mismanagement  of  previous  years. 
at  Canada,  as  follows :  The  stoppage  of  the  Commercial,  coming  not 

1.  That  it  would  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  ^^^^  ?^  ^^°*  *^®  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Upper 
Caaadian  people,  and  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  Canada,  caused  much  distrust  among  the  farm- 
the  whole  empire,  if  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  con-  ing  community,  and  led  to  a  run  upon  some  of 
stitated  under- the  provisions  of  the  British  North  the  Other  chartered  banks  of  the  province. 
fhr8la*iSst?thf  Pwmc'oclaS^'''^*'*  westward  to  xhe  causes  which  led  to  the  disaster  which 

2.  That  the  coloni^ition  7f  the  fertile  lands  of  the  ^^?"  *^®  Commercial  Bank,  not  being  of  a  gen- 
Saskatchewan,  the  Assioiboine,  and  the  Red  River  oral  character,  and  the  banks  having  wisely  de- 
<ilstricts— the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  termined  to  stand  by  each  other,  the  run — the 
which  abounds  in  the  regions  of  the  Northwest—  most  serious,  perhaps,  that  ever  took  place  in 

Sf^vl**""*'''''-*'°"'°T'*'^-°**^*'""*1:**'I^?«^  Canada-was  deprived  of  its  sting,  and  the 

tbeBntish  possessions  m  America,  from  the  Atlan-  ^«»"«**«*     "«    t  r\    ^^   V'    ■•%  ""'"oi  «»"«  "^^ 

tic  to  the  Pacific— are  alike  dependent  upon  the  ^Aiiks    most  dffectly  attacked   passed   safely 

esublishment  of  a  stable  eovemment,  for  the  main-  through  the  ordeal.     Shipping  and  commission 

teDaace  of  law  and  order,  in  the  Northwestern  merchants  were,   however,   unable  tO  obtain 

•  SJTTxu      i«       ^                J    .J  1        ..     ^  their  usual  accommodation,  and  tiie  price  of 

3.  Thatthe  welfare  of  a  sparse  and  widely-scattered  „v^.«*  *uii  ;»  ^r^»<./w«n/%»»A  <,^».a  ^Xr^vr*-  «.»  4-^^ 
popaUtion  of  British  subjects,  of  Europikn  origin,  ^^f  *  ^?"»  J°,  ^^°^^®?.^®»  8?™®  eight  or  ten 
already  mhabitins  these  remote  and  unorminSed  cents  a  bushel.  This  disturbance  in  banking 
territories,  wonlcf  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  accommodation  naturally  led  to  a  dulness  in 
formation  therein  of  political  institutions  bearing  all  branches  of  business.      The  old  trade  rela- 

!S?I;S  ff#if  ^^^^'^'^^t*"?®'  '^"r!??"*^  ^  >^°*®  tions  are  now,  however,  fully  reestablished." 

voich  exist  m  the  several  provinces  of  this  Domimon.         rm.^  rr^^    t^i -d  jf-kr     l i  j  j 

4.  That  the  146th  section  of  the  British  North  Ameri-  ,,  ^he  Hon.  John  Rose,  of  Montreal,  succeeded 
cao  let  of  1867  provides  for  the  admission  of  Ru-  Mr.  Gait  as  Fmance  Minister,  and  a  member  of 
perf  a  Lind  ana   the  Northwestern  Territory,  or  the  cabinet. 

either  of  them,  into  union  with  Canada;  upon  terms  Jn  compliance  with  the  reqnirements  of  the 

Se*H'^:i!STplJ,i:.«„?r<^u'Dom^ioTto^fr  ^"0°  ^ct,  the  Parliamentsof  Ontario  and  Que- 

Majesty,  and  which  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  ^^  ™et^  the  former  at  Toronto  and  the  latter 

Queen  in  council  at  the  city  of  Quebec,  both  on  the  27th  of  I>e- 

5.  That  it  is  accordingly  expedient  to  address  her  cember,  but  almost  immediately  adjourned  to 
fiS^L  .1*  '^®  ^^""^3  i^  e^^<>^^7  P»o»wd,  by  meet  after  the  new  year.  The  Legislatures  of 
«N^nSlrL?e5?:  ^a^^t^l'^l  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ^ere  not  to 
western  Territory  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  ^^^  ^"^"1  loG8. 

uul  to  grant  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  authority  The  only  change  in  the  local  government,  as 
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constitated  on  the  Ist  of  July  and  snbseqnentlj, 
occurred  in  November,  when  General  Williams 
resi(?Ded  the  LieuteDaut-Gov^morship  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Doyle,  from 
the  Oivemorship  of  New  Brunswick.  Colo- 
nel Uarding  was  the  successor  of  the  latter  in 
New  Brunswick.  On  the  7th  of  November  a 
change  of  ministry  took  place  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Union  party  retiring  from  office,  owing  to  their 
recent  failure  at  the  polls  to  obtain  a  m^gority 
in  Parliament  With  regard  to  the  general  con- 
dition and  resources  of  the  Dominion,  we  are 


indebted  to  JBunfg  MerehanW  Ma^fosine  fo: 
the  following  facts : 

It  is  estimated  by  the  CaDadian  avtborities  thit 
since  1861  the  population  of  all  the  prorioces  com- 
bioed  has  increased  from  8,800,000  to  about  4,OO0,0(i  ; 
and  although  this  increase  may  not  be  consideRd  b 
itself  as  specially  important,  yet  it  indicties  &  rub 
of  ^progress  which,  at  no  very  remote  period,  is  da- 
tined  to  give  to  our  ne^hbors  a  commandinz  utuiui 
importance.  The  following  statement  uows  tie 
area  of  the  respective  provinces,  their  prodoctioDs 
in  1861^  and  the  estimated  popuUudon  in  1867,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Canadian  reports  : 


• 

AREA  AND  POl 

PULATION. 
POPVLATIOV,  180C 

Abba. 

1 

L 

FepQbtim. 
Janiui7l,lSC 

1 
Bqoare  Mlle^  j       Oatholioa. 

t 

Foreign. 

Total 

Ontario  (U.  C.) 

121,260 

210,020 

27,105 

18,660 

258,141 

943,253 

85,238 

86,281 

484,128 
93,641 
43,881 
81,522 

1,896,091 

1,111,566 

252,047 

830,867 

1,802,0«6 

1,2SS,880 

295,GS4 

««8,7%1 

Quebec  (L.  C.) 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Existing  Dominion 

Prince  Edward  Island... 
Newfoundland 

877,046 

2,100 

40,200 

1,372,918 
35,852 
^7,214 

658,172 
18,257 
12,414 

8,090,561 

80,857 

124,288 

8,t54,0&l 

91,44-^ 

130,0fri 

Projected   Dominion 

419,345 

1,465,979 

678,843 

8,296,706 

8,976,SU 

The  commerce  of  the  Dominion  is  large  compared  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  ircrs^ 

with  its  population.    The  combined  imports  and  ex-  $27  per  capita.  This  comparison  shows  great  rigoruxi 

ports  of  the  former  province  of  Canada  for  the  last  prosperity  on  the  part  ofonr  neighbors.  ThestandiDg 

fiscal  year  amounted  to  $105,000,000,  which  ia  equiv-  of  the  new  Domimon  in  respect  to  tonnage  and  forciga 

alent  to  about  $34  per  head  of  population.    In  1860  commerce  is  shown  by  the  following  statenent : 

COMMERCE  AND  TONNAGE;  AVERAGE  FIVE  TEARS,  1861-'6a. 


TONHAOB. 

GOXXBBOB. 

ShIpfiiifOVMd 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

lb6Si 

Canada 

953,124 

721,727 
772,017 

941, 3»1 
674,602 
929.929 

$36,081,436 
4,786,933 
6-794.259 

$40,493,585 

7,166,680 

10,6*7,198 

tiS>\iii 

New  Brunswick 

3«)9.f-f3 

Nova  Scotia. 

mMS 

VMV,  VMV                        L                          _,._       , 

Existing  Dominion 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . 
Newfoundland 

2,446,868 
172,657 
132,319 

2,545,912 
151,405 
143,834 

$47,662,628 
1,228,369 
5.427.331 

$58,807,858 
1,488,550 

|9C3,m 
87,C^ 

W,-"*!!    ,«#»**                                                           — ,— .^y— .« 

Projected  Dominion  .... 

2,751,844 

2,846,151 

$54,318,328     :        $64,959,824 

li,029,r«L 

The  tonnage  above  given  for  Canada  is  the  sea- 
ward tonnage :  besides  which  there  cleared  from  in- 
land ports  to  tne  United  States  on  the  average  of  the 
same  five  years  9,291,069  tons,  and  entered  at  inland 
ports  from  the  United  States  8,144,207  tons.  This  is 
exclusive  of  ferry  navigation. 
*  Thus  far  the  provinces  have  conducted  their  finan- 
ces with  commendable  economy.  Their  total  debts 
amount  to  about  $75,000,000 — ^an  aggregate,  it  is 
true,  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of  the  united  States 
seven  years  ago ;  but  yet  less  than  one-fifth  the  rate 


per  capita  of  the  present  Federal  and  States  debu 
of  this  country.  The  total  govemmentai  expecdi- 
tures  of  the  provinces  are,  in  round  nombeif, 
$15,000,000,  which,  with  a  population  of  fonr  mil- 
lions, amounta  to  a  burden  of  $8.76  |)er  bead  of  the 
population.  Our  own  Federal  taxation  at  preseot 
averages  .$18.95  per  capita,  to  say  nothing  ofocr 
State  burdens.  As  illustrating  the  finances  cf  tb' 
several  sections  of  the  Dominion,  we  prtsent  ibe 
following  statement  of  receipts,  expcnuitorcs,  ard 
debts: 


REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES,  DEBT;  ETC.,  1865  (EXCLUSIVE  OP  LOAN  ACCOUNT). 


Canada  

New  Brunswick. 
Nova  Scotia 


Rbcbipts. 


CaBtoms  and  Excise. 


Existing:  Dominion  . . . 
Prince  Edward  Island . 
Newfoundland 

Projected  Dominion  . . 


$6,968,716 

775,941 

1,047,891 


Total. 


$10,435,259 
1,070,604 
1,517,806 


$8,787,548 
163,64y 
427,509 


$9,378,705 


$13,023,169 

217,782 
482,460 


$18,723,861 


EXPBNBinrKBB. 


Interest. 


$3,768,773 
860,596 
284,888 


$4,418,707 
17,876 
49,744 


ToUl 


$11,534,691 
1,168,074 
1,470,806 


$14,178,071 
214,896 
679,458 


$4,481,827 


$14,966,920 


PobUeDtbt. 


$61,74^651 
0,831,445 
5,627>4-^> 

$78,1«.-V4 

l«l,.v^' 

l,161,'><f4 

$74,5K,or' 
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The  physical  conditions  of  Canada  correspond  yery  the  sea,  also  compare  favorably  with  onr  own ;  while 

closelj  with  those  of  the  most  actiye  and  prosperous  as  respects  governmental  burocns— a  matter  bearing 

sections  of  our  own  conntiy.    Its  natural  conditions  essentially  upon  the  inducements  to  both  labor  and 

for  trading  in  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  field,  and  capital — it  has  important  advantages  over  ourselves. 


E 

EAMES,  CnAELES,  an  American  lawyer,  po-  doctrine  of  the  apoatolio  succession  of  bishops. 

litical  journalist,  and  diplomatist,  born  in  New  These  churches  are : 

Braintree,  Mass.,  March  20, 1812 ;  died  in  Wash-  1.  The  Cheek  Churchy  of  which  we  treat  in  a 

ington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1867.    He  fitted  for  special  article. 

coUeg©  at  Leicester  Academy,  and  graduated  2.  The  Armenians. — ^The  total  number  of 
from  Harvard  College  in  1831,  with  the  highest  Armenians  scattered  all  over  the  world  is,  ac- 
honors  of  his  class.     After  leaving  college  he  cording  to  Dr.  Petermann,  one  of  the  standard 
entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  where  writers  on  the  Oriental  churches,  about  2,600,- 
he  remained  two  years,  when  he  removed  to  000.   Of  these  about  100,000  are  connected  with 
Xew  York  and  entered  the  oflSce  of  John  Duer.  Rome  (United  Armenians),  15,000  are  Evan- 
Ill  health  prevented  him  from  entering  upon  gelical  Armenians,  and  all  the  others  belong  to 
tlie  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1846  he  the  National  (or  Gregorian)  Armenian  Church, 
went  to  Washington,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Russia,  according  to  an  official  report  of  the 
Bancroft,  to  take  a  position  in  the  Navy  De-  Ministry  of  Popular  Enlightenment,  had,  in 
partment    A  few  months  later  he  became  as-  1851,  22,258  Catholic  (united)  Armenians,  and 
sociate  editor  of  the  Washington  Union,  the  872,536    Gregorian    (qon-nnited)    Armenians, 
organ  of  that  administration,  and  in  the  last  The  Armenian  population  of  Turkey  is  esti- 
year  of  Mr.  Polk's  term  was  appointed  com-  mated  at  2,000,000.    Persia  has  about  80,000 
missioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  the  pur-  Armenians.    The  highest  bishop  of  the  Arme- 
pose  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty.    After  nian  Church  resides  at  Etchmiatsin  (in  Asiatic 
an  absence  of  a  year  he  returned  and  became  Russia).     The  Bishops  of  Sis  and  Aghthamar 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Union,  but  six  months  have  also  the  title  of  catholicos. 
later  was  invited  to  Washington  to  resume  the  The  reformatory  *  movement  in  the  Armenian 
charge  of  the  Union^  and  retained  it  until  he  Church  is  increasing  both  in  Constantinople  and 
was  made  minister  to  Venezuela  by  President  in  the  provinces.     The  publishers  of  the  new 
Pierce.    He  held  that  pbsition  till  the  second  Prayer  Book  in  the  vernacular  have  made  so 
year  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  when  much  progress  in  "  evangelical "  sentiment,  that 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  Washington,  where  .  during  the  time  of  its  passing  through  the  press 
be  practised  his  profession  nntil   his    death,  they  have  cancelled  some  of  the  earliest  pages. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  his  man-  in  order  to  present  a  better  view  of  doctrine, 
agement  of  prize  cases  showed  him  to  be  one  The   patriarch  has  officially  condemned    the 
of  the  best  admiralty  lawyers  of  this  country,  book.      Some  of  the  Armenian    newspapers 
while  hb  great  knowledge  of  international  law  characterize  its  teachings  as  Protestantism,  and 
won  for   Mm  well-deserved    distinction  and  others  as  yet  are  non-committal.    The  eflfect  of 
respect.    He  was  also  a  fine  linguist  and  belles-  the  attacks  upon  it  thus  far  has  been  only  to 
lettres  scholar,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  con-  draw  attention  to  it  and  stimulate  discussion 
versational  powers.     He  was  devoted  to  his  of  its  merits.     The  agitation  is  producing  a 
professional  labors  until  about  five  weeks  be-  religions  ferment  such  as  there  has  not  been 
fore  his  death.    He  brought  to  bear  upon  them  before  for   twenty  years   in   Constantinople, 
all  the  varied  powers  of  his  rich  and  cultivated  The  reformers  disclaim  the  name  of  Protestint ; 
mind,  and  worked  with  an  intensity  which  was  but  they  find  themselves  drawn  toward  the 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  delicate  health.  Protestants.    In  Karpoot  the  "  Reform  Socie- 
He  had  inherited  a  frail  constitution,  and  his  ties "  are  active  in  preventing  the  attendance 
whole  life  displayed  the  triumph  of  a  powerful  of  adherents  to  the  Armenian  Church  on  Prot- 
will  and  intellect  over  a  weak  and  worn  body,  estant  meetings.    The  reform  movement  makes 
Bat,  though  an  intense  student,  Mr.  Earaes  was  rapid  progress,  especially  among  thQ  young  men. 
ft  man  of  a  remarkably  social  nature.    His  house  The  Protestants,  who  receded  from  the  Arme- 
in  Washington  had  been  for  many  years  the  nian  Church  in  1847,  number  15,000,  and  the 
centre  to  which  gravitated  all  the  celebrities  in  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books 
politics,  jurisprudence,  letters,  and  art,  and  the  among  those  who  remained  in  the  church  has 
graceful  hospitality  with  which  they  were  wel-  led  the  whole  body  to  take  new  views  of  the 
corned  made  it  the  most  charming  house  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  church.    Many 
capital  priests  of  the  "enlightened"  party  in  the  old 
EASTERN     CHURCHES,    or    Omental  church   preach    "evangelical"  doctrine,   and 
Chubohhs.    The  collectiye  name  given  to  a  this  party  has  forced  the  Porte  to  deprive  the 

number  of  churches  in   East'Cm  Europe,  in 

Asia,  and  Korthem  Africa,  which  hold  to  the  *iS^AxrKUALCTOLOPiEDXA  for  1866. 
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patriarch  of  his  temporal  power,  and  to  invest  have  been  sold.  Until  recently  the  Anieriean 
it  in  a  committee  of  laymen.  In  Smyrna  and  missionaries  were  parsning  their  work  under 
Constantinople  they  are  especially  strong  and  the  belief  that  what  they  were  doing  was  weU- 
confident,  while  in  the  interior  stricter  lines  are  pleasing  to  the  Viceroy.  Rve  years  ago  a  hoose 
drawn,  and  reformers  obliged  to  secede  and  join  in  Cairo,  worth  more  than  £8,000,  was  pre- 
the  Protestant  party.  Many  enter  into  the  sen  ted  to  the  mission  as  a  mark  of  his  good- will, 
scheme  for  political  reasons,  as  the  Protestanti-  A  little  later  the  Viceroy  declared  that  the 
zation  of  the  chnrch  will  secure  English  pro-  missionaries  were  doing  a  great  work  as  edn- 
tection  for  the  Armenians,  the  only  Christian  cators  of  his  people;  he  wished  them  all  sqc- 
sect  in  Turkey  who  have  no  friends  abroad.  cess,  and  promised  his  support  sthould  it  be 
8.  The  Nestorians. — They  have  a  patriarch  needed.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  however,  a 
at  Dlz  (Mosul),  in  Turkey,  and  eighteen  bish-  boys^  school  at  Osiout  was  broken  up,  the  papiLi 
ops.  In  1833  their  number  was  reported  as  beingsent  off  to  work  at  the  railway  works  for 
10,054  families,  or  70,000  souls.  Other  state-  two  or  three  months.  When  the  matter  was 
ments  give  higher  figures.  The  number  of  Nes-  brought  under  tiie  notice  of  the  Viceroj,  be 
torians  in  Persia  is  estimated  at  25,000.  Since  made  the  following  reply :  "  The  sole*  mm  of  the 
1883  the  American  missionaries  have  labored  American  missionaries  is  to  change  the  reKgion 
among  the  Nestorians,  and  formed  a  number  of  of  my  subjects.  In  changing  their  relipon, 
Evangelical  Congregations.  Those  Nestorians  they  change  to  some  extent  their  nationftlitT. 
who  have  united  with  Rome  are  generally  called  Were  I  to  grant  the  favor  requested  of  me  (the 
Chaldean<».  They  have  a  patriarch,  bearing  exemption  of  the  children  from  govemzDent 
the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  and  residing  levies  while  they  were  at  school),  I  should,  h» 
at  Bagdad,  archbishops  at  Amadia  and  Seleucia,  facto^  aid  them  in  undermining  ray  own  inflo- 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  four  bishops  in  Turkey,  and  ence  over  my  subjects.  This  I  cannot  reason- 
two  in  Persia.  In  India  the  Nestorians  are  ably  be  expected  to  do."  The  onlj  reason  for 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Christians  this  change,  in  the  Viceroy^s  opinion,  apparently, 
of  St.  Thomas  or  "Syrians,"  of  whom  there  are  is  the  growing  strength  of  missionaries  am) 
about  70,000.  About  150,000  are  united  with  converts.  In  1865  the  American  missionaries 
the  Church  of  Rome.  had  doubled  their  staff,  and  had  opened  several 

4.  The  Jacohites. — They  have  a  patriarch,  new  stations,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  occu- 
with  the  title.  Patriarch  of  Antioch  at  Caramit  pying  the  whole  land.  The  Coptic  patriarch 
(Diarbekir),  a  maphrian  (head  of  the  Eastern  became  alarmed  at  tike  number  of  new  convertsi 
Jacobites),  in  a  convent  near  Mosul.  Besides,  He  insinuated  to  the  Viceroy  that  the  mission- 
there  are  said  to  be  21  bishops  in  Asiatic  aries  were  actuated  by  sinister  motives,  an<l 
Turkey.  The  nnmber  of  families  in  Turkey  is  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Egypt  to 
variously  estimated  from  10,400  to  34,000.  It  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  The  YiceroT 
is  said  that  there  are  about  200,000  Jacobites  'at  first  aided  the  patriarch  to  set  np  oppo»itioD 
living  in  East  India  (in  Malabar  and  Travan-  schools  in  the  localities  where  mission  institn- 
core).  Of  late,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tions  were  established.  He  then  sent  a  fimiaD 
has  made  progress  among  the  Jacobites  in  Syria,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  Upper 

5.  The  Copts. — This  is  the  name  of  the  native  Egypt,  to  be  read  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt.  They  have  a  Patriarch  of  sheiks  of  the  vOlages,  the  effect  of  which  iras 
Alexandria  who  resides  at  Cairo,  and  is  the  head  that  to  become  a  Protestant  was  henceforth  to 
of  the  entire  church,  with  jurisdiction  also  ex-  rebel  against  the  government. 

tending  over  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  the  right  This  decree  the  Patriarch  endeavored  to 
of  consecrating  the  Abuna  (patriarch)  of  the  carry  into  execution  early  in  1867,  daring  a 
latter  country;  16  bishops,  146  churches  and  tour  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  majority 
convents.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  of  the  Copts  live.  He  instituted  a  cruel  per- 
from  150,000  to  250,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  secution  against  all  the  native  Christians 
are  in  Cairo.  Of  the  Copts,  about  13,000  have  who  associated  with  the  American  mission- 
unit^  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (United  aries,  causing  their  children  to  be  beaten  and 
Copts).  For  some  years  past,  missionaries  of  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  and  burning  all 
the  United  Pr'esbyterian  Church  of  the  United  the  Bibles  and  other  religious  books  he  could 
States  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  of  lay  hands  on.  The  looal  Mussulman  antliori- 
education  among  the  Copts.  ties,  instead  of  interfering  to  protect  their  sub- 
Their  staff  has  consisted  of  eight  ordained  jects,  rather  countenanced  the  patriarch^s  pro- 
missionaries,  three  female  teachers  and  a  print-  ceedings.  The  consular  agents  of  the  United 
er,  together  with  only  about  forty  native  con-  States  and  France  advised  the  native  Christians 
verts,  who  are  eng^ed  as  teachers,  preachers,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch; 
and  colporteurs.  They  have  occupied  several  but  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States,  in 
central  stations,  and  several  ont-stations,  where  Alexandria,  Mr.  Hale,  emphatically  remon- 
the  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  the  vernacular  strated  with  the  Egyptian  Government  in  be- 
of  the  native  Egyptians.  Congregations  have  half  of  the  missionaries,  and  after  long  hesita- 
been  gathered,  schools  established,  a  printing-  tion  the  Viceroy  was  finally  induced  to  send  a 
press  set  up,  and  upward  of  seventy  thousand  telegram  to  the  patriarch  to  stop  his  violent 
volumes  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  parts,  dealings  and  come  home. 
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6.  The  Ahyninians, — Them^oritj  of  the  in-  or  e^en  Jesus.    He  is  said  to  hare  conrerted  the 

habitantsof  Abyssinia  Proper,  about  3,000,000  in  deril,  and  induced  him  to  become  monk  for  forty 

..  ,.,v«  iw.i^.,J4-^»r.  «..^«Ar.4-k.A«>»i«  ^^nkJ:«4>:»»  days,  though  what  became  of  him  afterward  we  are 

nmnber,  belong  to  an  ancient  branch  of  Christian-  ^  \  {^^^  ^^\^^^    I             ^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^,il,acy 

itj',  the  Abyssinian  Church,  which,  m  point  of  did  not  agree  with  him  for  longer  than  that  term  of 

doctrine,  agrees  with  the  Coptic  church.     The  trial,  and  therefore  he  became  a  "backslider."    The 

head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  called  Abana,  **»"«  boly  man,  wishing  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain 

and  he  is  always  selected  by  and  ordained  by  the  ^*^  perpendicular  sides,  similar  to  the  Ouimb,  was 

,>    .'       .  . ''x     rpl^^^^,^^u  ^    ^^i.1.     \f     u  accommodated,  in  answer  to  a  prayer,  with  a  boa- 

Uptic  patriarch.   The  late  Abuna  of  the  church  constrictor,  which  took  him  on  its  back, 

dicnl  in  October,  1867,  after  having  been  for  a  t^/^tt  a  T^^-vr*  *             w    •     a     i.i.  a 

long  time  imprisoned  by  King  Theodore.    The  ^  EOUApOR,*  a  republic  in  South  America. 

<ieclkration  of  war  agahist  Abyssinia,  by  Eng-  President  Jeronimo  Carnon  (1866-'69)  having 

land,  attracted  public  attention  also  to  the  ^^^^^^^J^  November    1867,  a  new  vote  for 

Abyssinian  Chm-ch,  and  the  numerous  works  ^,^''^^S^7^L^t?° '?  P^^^^"^^''  ^?^^'  /"^ 

which  appeared  on  Abyssinia  treat  more    or  f^"'  .284'«»0    English  square  miles.    Popu- 

less  fuUy  on  the  Abyssinian  Church  (see  Abts-  lotion,  in  1868, 1,040,371,  among  whom  600,000 

8IXIA).   The  following  are  extracts  from  a  book  ^""^  descendants  ot  whites.      The  value  of 

by  Henry  Dufkan :  P^?^"«*«  «P^^^.^  fr??l  ^^^   Pf ^,  «f  ^^^f" 

''         ^  qml  amounted,  m   1865,  to  about  4,000,000 

J^/i^«"»^"  *^e  »PJ?^i°*°*«'>*  of  priests  and  other  piastres,  an  excess  over  the  receipts  of  1864  of 

chief  officers.    Pnests  that  are  already  married  have  1k«.«+  i  Ann  aaa  ^\<.^^^«      Tk«.  «u;^^  »«4-:/.1a  ^^ 

theprivUege  of  entering  the  sacred  office,  but  none  about^l,000,000  piastres.    The  chief  artaole  of 

mast  marry  afterward.      Their  duties  consist  in  ©xport  IS  cocoa,  which,  in  1866,  was  estimated 

reading   the  prayers,  chanting,  administerinff  the  at  2,000,000  piastres.     In  1866  the  value  of  ex> 

Sacramento,  and  dancing,  the  latter  bemg^  indulged  ports  increased  115,762  piastres.    The  number 

!r...Sr«r?J?„!?«'*c."f^ln^^^                                       *  «f  entries  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  in  1866, 

peculiar swintnuff  to  and  fro  of  the  body  rather  than  ,««             i                  ».'         Z    ^n\iit\  j.^ 

k  free  use  of  tiielegs.     Upon  them  also  deyolves  the  ^^   ^^^   vessels,  amounting    to    13,969  tons, 

duty  of  instructing  youth,  but  not  exclusively,  for  Among  the  vessels  were  21  Italian,  8  French, 

there  is  another  class  called  d^Uraa,  or  learned  men,  11  English,  4  German,  26  Ecnadorean,  6  Colom- 

who  are  schoolmasters  as  well  as  scribes.      Some  bian,  1  Spanish,  4  from  the  United  States,  41 


President  Carrion  gave 
the  m^ority  in  Congress. 

Jewish  model,  into  three  parts.    The  outer  court  is  A  motion  was  made  to  impeach  the  President 

open,  being  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  posts  ^^d  the  ex-Minister  Bnstamente.     The  motion 

bSjrodThlm^iS'b^^  "T^S'sec^Xart^^o*^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^J^^?^^  ^?  ^^^f  ^"''  ^"'  f !? 

BDonding  with  the  Holy  Place,  is  the  space  between  "i®  mimster,   his   impeachnaent  was   resolved 

the  cater  wall  and  another,  which  encloses  the  holiest  upon,  on  the  ground  of  an  illegal  appointment 

if  all;  and  here  the  people  congregate  for  divine  of  the  Governor  of  Imbabura.     The  case  was 

Tn'in.lP/ajJ^A^.^^fl^nlS^^  ^^t^'  PT-**i:  brought  before  the  Senate  on  September  80th, 

andcontamswhat  IS  called  the  tabot,  or  ark,  in  which  i  ®    r\  i.  \.      a^i,  u     *        ^*^  — „  ^.v«i««^J 

the  sacred  vessels  and  books  are  kept.   The  extenor  *°^  ^^  October  4th  Bnstamente  was  declared 

of  this  enclosure  is  profusely  painted  with  sacred  and  ^nut  to  hold  a  public  office  for  the  term  ot  two 

historical  subjects  by  native  artists,  which,   to  a  years.      On  October  6th   the  whole  cabinet 

European,  arc  subjects  of  great  amusement.  Michael,  tendered  its  resimation,   which   was  accepted. 

?olrtr.l".f^ocr4Ae  drorirJi;^'.e?^^^^^  <>-  *«  «.me  dayCongr^  closed  i«  ee^oo, 

of  the  future  world  it  is  remarkable  that  they  always  *"®r  passing  a  resolution  to  censure  the  I'resi- 

paint  suffels  and  g^ood  men  white,  derils  and  bad  dent.    The  resolution  declares  that  ^^  the  acting 

men  bUck.    Sometimes  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  but  in  chief  of  the  State,   sacrificing  the  weal  of  the 

most  cases  the  beating  of  kettledrums,  summons  republic  to  petty  family  interests,  and  yielding 

Et^i^^fillL^^^^^^  toWciou^  inLeno4  has  made  himself  nn- 

■bout,  so  that  Uttle  proBt  can  be  derived  from  the  worthy  of  the  position  which  the  pjeople  have 

serrice.    Indeed,  most  persons  content  themselves  intrusted  to  Kim,  and  that  his  continuation  in 

with  kissing  the  floor  or  walls  of  the  edifice,  and  such  office  is  a  grave  evil,  which  Congress  omits  to 

r»acriterionofaman'spiety;"hekis8esthechurch,"  remedy  only  on  account  of  the  close  of  the 
tber  say,  and  BO  esteem  him  a  good  Christian.    Some  •    ''n      rfi      t>      .^      "      a.«-  ««^«*;^«  4.1.^ 

wUf  utter  a  prayer.    The  sacrSment  is  administered  session."     The  President,  after  accepting  the 

in  both  kincis,  only  that  raisins  are  steeped  in  water  resignation  of  the  ministry,  wished  to  appoint 

to  form  the  wine.    Wine  is  scarce  in  the  country.  Scfior  Elias  Laso  as  *'  general  minister ;  "  but 

Baptism  is  administered  by  immersion  every  year.  Laso  at  once  refused  to  accept  this  portion. 

L^oM'iJSrrd  fSu  Sra^'^^tC^^^^^^  The  president  then  tendered  his  resignation  to 

the  year  by  no  means  suffice  for  them  all,  so  that  *^®  Council  of  State,  which  at  once  accepted 

they  have  morning  celebrations  and  evening  cele-  it.     The  Vice-President,  Pedro  Jos6  de  Arteta, 

brations.    One  cannot  wonder  at  this,  when  their  provisionally  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

i^n??^*"''^o"'^.*^'^SM^?'^**'5'^!?°®°?™*®?'^*^  The  cabinet  was  reconstituted  of  its  former 
aoa  bis  ass,  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife,  and  such  ^^^v«««  ««  a^ii^«.«  .  t^^.^-:^.  «»/i  T?^i.A;r*n  A* 
like  doobtfil  saints.  In  addition  to  the  heroes  of  ™®™^^^  «f  J^^^^^V  Interior  and  Foreign  Al- 
the  Bible  and  Apocryphal  books,  they  have  many  fa>rs,  Rafael  Carvinftl;  Commerce,  Colonel  Man- 
local  saints,  who  have  at  various  times  astonished  uel  de  Ascasubi ;  War  and  Navy,  Creneral  Ber- 
AbTssinia  bv  their  miracles  and  prodigies,  particu-  nardo  DivaJoa.      On   the   withdrawal   of  the 

larty  one  called  Tecla  Haimanot,  who  usurps  an  im-  - 

portaace  in  the  Abyssinian  mind  often  before  Mary,  •  For  Ihller  statistics,  aee  Ajxnjjal  Cyclotmdu.  for  1866. 
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latter,  Colonel  F.  J.  Salazar  was  appointed  in  Peabodj,  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 

hia  place.      A  new  presidential  election   was  Sonth ;  of  $1,000,000,  hj  the  same  gcntlemaiv 

ordered  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  for  a  scientific  and  art  institution  in  Baltimore, 

and  an  extraordinary  session  of  Confrress  called  and  of  $160,000  to  Harvard  Universitj,  and  the 

for  the  6tli  of  January,  for  a  scrutiny  of  the  same  amount  to  Yale  College,  for  the  founding 

vote.  and  outfit  of  professorships  in  these  seats  of 

Cong:res9,  at  its  last  session,  also  revoked  the  learning ;  the  gift,  by  Ezra  Cornell,  of  $T60,- 

extraordinary  powers  given  to  the  President,  000  for  the  founding  of  the  Cornell  University  ai 

by  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  confine  any  per-  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  $26,000  additional  to 

son  or  persona  considered  dangerous  to  public  Genesee  College  at  lima,  New  York ;  the  gift, 

order ;  consequently  all  those  who  were  in  con-  by  Asa  Packer,  of  $600,000  to  found  Lehigh 

finement  were  set  at  liberty,  and  those  who  College  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania ;  the  gift, 

had  been  expatriated  were  permitted  to  return  by  Matthew  Vassar,  of  about  half  a  million  for 

to  the  country.    Recruiting  was  prohibited ;  in  founding  Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  for 

foture  soldiers  are  to  be  drawn  for,  and  every-  the  education  of  young  women  in  the  higher 

body  drawn  must  serve  or  find  a  substitute,  studies ;   the  gift,  by  Daniel  Drew,  of  nearly 

Peruvians,  Chilians,  Bolivians,  Colombians,  and  $600,000  for  fonnding  and  endowing  a  theo- 

Venezuelans  are  enabled,  by  a  decree  of  the  logical  seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J. ;  of  $150,- 

26th  October,  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship  000  by  the  same  gentleman,  for  the  endowment 

without  being,  as  heretofore,  subject  to  a  pre-  of  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn«, 

vious  term  of  residence.    A  commission  was  and  of  a  further  large  sum,  of  which  we  have 

appointed  for  the  codification  of  the   laws,  not  seen  a  definite  statement,  for  a  female  semi- 

Oaraques  and  Esmeraldas  are  now  ports  of  nary  at  Carmel,  N.  Y. ;  the  gift  of  ^60,000  bv 

entry.  the  heirs  of  JTohn  P.  Crozer,  for  the  founding 
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GRESS.  At  no  period  of- the  national  history  endowment  of  a  new  female  seminary  in  Cen- 
has  the  advance  in  education  been  so  marked  tral  New  York,  by  Henry  Wells,  with  $100,- 
and  rapid  as  within  the  past  five  years.  It  is  a  OOO'or  more ;  and  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Walker,  of 
singular  fact,  but  one  demonstrated  by  numer-  Boston,  of  $300,000,  one-half  to  the  Massachn- 
ous  examples  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  setts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  other  to  the 
States,  that  a  condition  of  war  gives  an  im-  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
pulse  to  education.  The  three  period  of  our  These  are  only  the  great  donationa,  amount- 
own  history  most  prolific  in  the  establishment  ing  to  very  nearly  seven  millions  of  doUars ;  but 
of  colleges  and  schools  of  high  grade  were  a  continuous  stream  of  smaller  sums  has 
1775-1787,  1812-1817,  and  1861-1867.  But  poured  into  the  colleges  of  the  North,  prodn- 
it  has  not  been,  during  the  past  five  years,  cing  an  aggregate  of  full  five  millions  more, 
solely  a  period  for  the  founding  of  new  col-  Indeed,  so  liberal  have  been  the  endowment^ 
leges ;  the  debts  which  had  well-nigh  crushed  and  so  numerous  the  new  institutions  and  new 
some  of  the  institutions  already  established  professorships  created,  that  there  has  been  a 
have  been  liquidated,  and  new  and  ample  en-  serious  difficulty  in  finding  men  fully  compe- 
dowments  raised,  new  departments  of  instruo-  tent  to  fiH  some  of  the  chairs  recently  established, 
tion,  agricultural,  scientific,  military,  or  profes-  or  the  presidency  or  leading  professorships  in 
slonal,  have  been  added,  and  facilities  given  for  older  institutions,  from  which  scholars  of  known 
a  more  thorough  and  extensive  course  of  in-  ability  have  been  called  to  the  new  institutions, 
strnction,  while  the  standard  for  admission  has  The  advance  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  has  been 
been  raised  in  many  of  our  colleges.  Female  difficult  for  the  best  scholarship  of  the  natiun 
education  has  been  greatly  advanced,  and  the  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

subject  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  A  very  able  and  thoughtful  pamphlet,  with 

branches  of  higher  learning,  already  successfully  the  modest  title  of  **  Notes  on  PoMeohnic 

prosecuted  in  a  number  of  Western  colleges.  Schools,"  by  S.  Edwards  Warren,  published 

IS  attracting  the  attention  of  educators  in  all  near  the  close  of  1867,   enumerates  eighteen 

parts  of  the  country.     Duriug  the  war,  the  polytechnic  schools  or  scientific  schools  in  the 

Soutliern  colleges  and  schools  of  high  grade  United  States,  of  which,  however,  three  were 

did  not  reap  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  benevo-  not   yet  in  operation,  viz.,    the  "  Worcester 

lent  overflow.    Such  of  them  as  were  in  or  County  Free  Industrial  Institute,"  the  Scientific 

near  the  path  of  the  contending  armies  were  Depai*tment  of  Cornell  University,  and  the  five 

generally  closed,  and  in  some  instances  plun-  scientific  schools  of  the  projected  University  of 

derod  or  destroyed  by  fire.    Since  the  close  of  the  South.    The  two  former  will  probably  be 

the  conflict  some  of  them  have  received  aid  and  organized  in  1868..   Of  these,  six  are  indepen- 

partial  endowment,  and  others  will  undoubt-  dent  of  any  connection  with  other  colleges  or 

edly  be  assisted  before  long.    Some  of  the  en-  universities.    In  these  eighteen  are  not  induded 

dowments,  made  by  single  individuals  to  the  the  three    Government  Polytechnic  SScbooIs, 

cause  of  education  and  to  institutions  of  loai-n-  viz.,  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  tlie 

ing,  are  so  vast  as  to  be  without  -parallel  in  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  the  School 

ancient  or  modem  times.     Among  these  we  of  Artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe.    The  last  of 

may  record  the  gift  of  $2,100,000  by  George  these  was  founded  in  1867,  and  eight  of  the 
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otihers  were   established   sinoe   1800.     Two  oational  progress  of  the  past  seven  years.   With 

others  are  nearly  ready  for  organization,  the  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  the 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Architecture,  and  the  female  seminaries  and  high  schools  were  for- 

Fioe  Arts,  so  liberally  endowed  by    George  merly  con  tent  with  imparting  a  showy  but  snper- 

Peabody,  at  Baltimore,  and  the  Polytechnic  ficial  edncation  to  their  pupils;    there  was  a 

Institute  to  be  established  by  the  Institute  of  fair  amount  of  musical  training,  though  this  was 

Architects,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  not  often  thorough,  a  little  French,  a  little 

In  addition  to  these,  most  of  the  Northern  drawing  and  painting,  with  the  show-pieces 

States  have  accepted  the  Congressional  grants  finished  by  the  teachers,  a  mere  smattering  of 

of  lands  for  agricultural  colleges,   and  have  physical  science,  half  learned  and  soon  forgot- 

either  bestowed  them  upon  existing  colleges,  ten,  and  a  very  little  mental  philosophy  and 

reqairing  that  they  should  establish  a  depart-  Butler's  Analogy.    Composition  was  practised 

ment  of  agricaltore  and  technology  in  connec-  to  some  extent,  but  the  young  lady  who  had 

tioQ  with  their  present  course,  or  have  estab-  finished  her  education  knew  a  little  of  many 

lisbed  separate  agricultural  colleges.      These  things,  but  nothing  thoroughly.    Wo  did  not, 

lands  will,  in  some  of  the  States,  provide  event-  indeed,  have,  like  the  French,  a  series  of  text- 

naiiy  an  ample  endowment  for  these  Institu-  books  made  purposely  superficial  solely  for  tlie 

tioni.    Tale  College  has  established,  through  education  of  girls,  but  we  had  the  superficiality 

the  mimificence  of  A.  R.  Street,  Esq.,  a  School  even  with  the  best  text-books.    Tiiere  is  still 

of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  a  considerable  gallery  too  much  of  this  mere  surface  teaching,  but  wo 

of  paintings  and  statuary.    Both  Harvard  and  have  now  a  very  considerable  number  of  schools 

Yale  are  to  have  soon,  on  the  Peabody  founda-  or  colleges  for  women,  where  the  coarse  of 

tion,  Departments  of  Archceology  and  Ancient  study,  if  not  idontical  with  that  for  young  men 

History.     The  introduction  of  gjrmnasia  and  in  our  best  colleges,  is  at  least  equally  thorough, 

other  appliances  for  physical  development  is  and  intended  rather  to  make  the  pupils  women 

another  new  feature  with  several  of  the  larger  competent  to  fill  any  position  to  which  they 

and  older   colleges.    The   cultivation  of  the  may  be  called.    The  sphero  of  active  exertion 

physical  sciences  and  the  study  of  modern,  liv-  now  open  and  opening  to  woman  rendered  this 

ing  languages,  have  both  taken  a  much  higher  higher  and  more  thorough  culture  a  necessity, 

position  among  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Women  are  oconpying,  to  a  constantly  increasing 

college  course  than  formerly.  extent,  positions  as  editors,  authors,  oompilers, 

Professional  education  also  made  a  very  de-  lecturers,  teachers  of  the  higher  branches,  ao^ 
cided  advance,  both  in  the  number  of  schools,  countants,  physicians,  clergymen  (not  as  lawyers 
and  in  the  extent  of  the  requirements  both  for  yet,  we  believe),  merchants,  mechanics  in  the 
admission  and  for  graduation.  The  number  of  lighter  trades,  clerks,  etc.,  etc  For  all  theso 
law  schools  has  been  greatly  multiplied,  and  positions  they  require  a  more  thorough  train- 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  as  ing  and  a  higher  grade  of  attainment  than  here- 
well  as  that  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  now  tofore.  Such  institutions  as  the  Vassar  Col- 
usoally  conferred  on  the  graduates,  is  no  longer  lege,  the  Elmira  Female  College,  the  Pittsburg 
a  mere  form,  but  is  calculated  to  test  with  Female  College,  the  Packer  Collegiate  Insti- 
some  thoroughness  the  attainments  of  the  ex-  tute,  and  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
pectont  lawyer.  In  medicine  the  qualifications  as  well  as  several  others  of  perhaps  equal  merit, 
for  admission  are  more  carefully  insisted  npon^  will  do  much  toward  elevating  tlie  standard  of 
and  the  courses  of  lectures  lengthened  and  female  education.  Two  of  these  have  been  or- 
sapplemented  by  special  lectures,  chemical  in-  ganized  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
straction,  instruction  in  private  classes,  and  a  and  all  have  maintained  a  high  grade  of  sohol- 
more  extended  course  of  dissections.    Atteud-  arship. 

ance  upon  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc,  has        But. great  as  has  been  the  advance  in  higher 

come  to  be  considered  necessary  to  a  thorough  edncation,  it  has  been  more  than  equalled  in 

medical  education ;  and  the  training  of  some  the  progress  of  public  school  and  primary  edu- 

thonsands  of  medical  students,  as  assistants,  cation.    The  eflTorts  of  the  American  Institute 

dremera,  and  medical  cadets,  during  the  war,  of  Instruction,  of  the  American  Association  for 

gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  both  medi-  the  Advancement  of  Education,  of  the  National 

cine  and  surgery.    The  number  of  theological  Convention  of  Teachers,  and  of  the    State 

Khools  has  l^n  greatly  increased,  and  the  fa-  Teachers'  Associations,  for  the  promotion  of  the 

cilities  for  thorough  and  extensive  instruction  best  methods  of  teaching,  the  multiplication  of 

in  biblical  criticism,  interpretation,  ecclesiasti-  normal  schools,  the  devotion  of  the  best  ener- 

cal  history,  theology,  and  the  history  of  doo-  gies  of  a  body  of  men  like  the  State  Superin- 

trines  have  been  largely  augmented.    The  in-  tendents  to  the  improvement  of  their  State 

crease  in  the  number  of  theological  students  systems  of  education,  and  the  other  agencies 

has  hardly  kept  pace  with  these  added  oppor-  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  work, 

timities,  other  professional  or  scientific  callings  have  caused  the  progress  of  the  public  schools 

offering  such  inducements  as  to  draw  many  to  be  rapid  beyond  all  former  precedent    In 

from  clerical  life.  many  of  the  States,  the  systems  of  graded 

The  attention  given  to  the  higher  education  schools,  rising  in  regular  succession  from  the 

of  women  has  been  another  feature  of  the  edu-  primary  through  the  intermediate,  grammar, 
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and  higb  schools,  to  the  State  University,  is  general  division  of  education,  at  least  for  the 

coming  to  be  established,  wherever  the  popu-  present,  viz.,  the  deep  poverty  of  the  people, 

lation  is  sufficiently  dense  to  wan*ant  it,  and  The  school-fiinds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public 

every  appliance   which  can  aid   teachers  or  lands,  with  which  most  of  those  States  (all  tbe 

scholars  in  the  work  of  instrnction  is  brought  newer  ones)  were  endowed,  have  been,  in  a 

into  requisition.    There  are  yet  too  many  un-  great  measure,  perverted  from  their  purpose, 

sightly,  inconvenient,  and  dilapidated  school-  and  in  some  or  the  States  were  invest^  in 

houses  in  all  our  States,  but  the  number  of  Confederate  bonds.    These  are  not,  therefore, 

good,  well-constructed,  and  pleasantly-situated,  to  any  great  extent,  available;  and  the  amoant 

school  edifices  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.    The  raised  by  tAz,  in  the  present  depressed  condition 

qualifications  required  of  a  teacher  are  much  of  those  States,  will  hardly  be  more  than  sif- 

higher  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  incompe-  ficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  tbe 

tent,  lazy,  ignorant,  and  careless  teachers  have  State    governments.     There   is,  therefore,  a 

been  very  generally  weeded  out.  necessity  for  the  present  for  help  from  abroad, 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  Congress  estab-  for  the  maintenance  or  partial  maintenance  of 

lished  by  law  a  "  Department  of  Education,"  public  schools,  for  the  education  of  the  masse?, 

and,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Henry  The  people,  and  especially  the  freedmen,  are 

Barnard,  LL.  D.,  then  president  of  St.  John's  doing  all  that  they  can.    More  than  a  thonsand 

College,   Annapolis,    was    confirmed    by   the  of  the  schools  for  the  children  of  fineedmeo,  the 

Senate  a<4   Commissioner  of   Education    and  past  year,  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  great 

head  of  the  department.     The  work  of  the  part  by  the  freedmen  themselves ;  and  in  mar? 

commissioner,  during  the  remainder  of  1867,  sections  of  the  South  the  poor  whiter  are  doing 

was  mainly  confined  to  the  collection  of  facts  all  that  they  are  able,  to  maintain  the  schoofi 

and  statistics  relative  to  the  condition  of  edu-  which  have  been  established  for  their  children, 

cation,  special   and   general,  throughout  the  These  efforts  on  their  part  have  been  sopple- 

United  States,  and  the  embodiment  of  the  facts  mented  hitherto  from  two  sources:  the  Preed- 

80  far  as  ascertained  in  a  report  to  Congress.  men's  Bureau,  which  has  aided,  with  Govem- 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  ment  appropriations  and  supplies,  in  sustainiog 

Southern  States  has  never  been  other  than  de-  teachers,  erecting  and  furnishing  sehool-hoosei^ 

fective,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  causes  hith-  etc.,  for  both  freedmen  and  whites,  to  a  limited 

erto  beyond  control,  but  which  are  now,  to  some  extent;   and  the  benevolent  associations,  the 

extent,  removed.    The  number  of  academies,  Freedmen's  and  Union  Commissions,  the  Ameri- 

seminaries,  and  colleges,  though  not  relatively  can  Mssionary  Association,  the  Free  ML<)sion 

large,  as  compared  with  the  population,  was  Society,  and  the  Home  Mission  Societies  of  tbe 

greater  than  in  those  States  where  their  place  different  denominations.      But  none  of  these 

was  supplied  by  high  schools  and   grammar  sources  have  sufficed  for  so  vast  a  work  as  is 

schools,  on  the  public-school  system.     These  needed  to  be  done  at  once.    To  transform  the 

were  attended  almost  exclusively  by  the  chil-  millions  of  ignorant  children  into  intelligent 

dren  of  the  planting  ^nd  wealthy  classes.   Very  youths,  to  whom  in  a  few  years  will  be  com- 

few  of  these  schools  ranked  high  in  the  charac-  mitted  the  interests  of  those  States,  is  a  work 

ter  or  thoroughness  of  their  institution;   but  requiring  a  vast  expenditnre,  and  one  which 

whether  good  or  bad,  they  were  the  principal  would  better  repay  such  expenditure  than  any 

.  dependence  of  the  people  of  the  South,  except  other  conceivable. 

in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  for  education.  It  was  doubtless  from  this  view  of  the  matter 

The  sparse  and  scattered  population  of  the  that  that  noble  philanthropist,  George  Peabody, 

country,  an  inevitable  result  of  the  plantation  was  led  to  make  that  magnificent  donation,  tlie 

system,  rendered  the  establishment  of  district  largest  ever  bestowed  by  a  private  individual 

schools,  as  they  exist  in  the  Northern  States,  for  the  promotion  of  general  education.     He 

impossible.  appropriated  $2,100,000,  of  which  $1,000,000 

But  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  South,  was  in  funds  immediately  available,  for  the  aid 
though  it  has  many  sad  and  painful  aspects,  is,  of  common-school  education  in  the  Southern 
on  the  whole,  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  dif-  States,  and  placed  this  amount  in  the  bands  of 
fusion  of  education  in  the  future.  The  former  the  following  board  of  trustees :  Hon.  Robert 
slaves,  now  freedmen,  are  eager  to  acquire  C.  Win throp,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Eamil ton 
knowledge;  and  though  the  adults  generally  Fish,  of  New  York;  Bight  Rev.  Charles  P. 
may  not  attain  to  any  thing  beyond  reading  im-  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio ;  Greneral  U.  S.  Grant,  of 
perfectly,  and  perhaps  learning  to  write  their  the  United  States  Army ;  Admiral  D.  G.  Farra- 
names,  they  are  determined  that  their  children  gut,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Hon.  William 
shall  have  a  better  education.  The  poor  whites,  0.  Rives,  of  Virginia;  Hon.  John  Giflbrd,  of 
who  have  hitherto  cared  little  for  education,  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  William  Aiken,  of  South 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  competition  of  the  Carolina;  William  M.  Evaria,  Esq.,  of  New 
freedmen,  and  by  their  observation  of  the  advan-  York;  Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  of  North 
tages  of  education  among  the  private  soldiers  Carolina ;  Charles  Macalister,  Esq.,  of  Penn- 
of  the  Union  army,  and  are  equally  desirous  of  sylvania ;  George  W.  Riggs,  Esq.,  of  Washing- 
having  their  children  educated.  There  is,  in-  ton ;  Samuel  Wetmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York ; 
deed,  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  more  GeorgeN.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  and  George 
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Peabody  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Massachnsetts,  with-  .  «•  Funds  will  not  be  giren  to  literary  or  to  ppofes- 

out  other  restriction  than  that  it  and  its  income  "onal  schools  as  such.    Special  arrangements  maj 

v     ^A  u^  ^^^M^Ji  4.^  ♦>»«  -^^^^^ii^^  ^f  ^r^^^r.^  sometimes  bQ  made  with  these,  for  the  purpose  of 

should  l^  applied  to  the  promotionof  common-  encouraging  the  industrial  arts/or  for  the  ec&cation 

school  education  in  the  South,  aud  that  its  bene-  of  teachers. 

fits  should  be  extended  to  all  classes,  without  7.  The  agent  will  not  identify  his  efforts  with  those 

distinction  of  color.     The  trustees  met  in  New  5f  ^^7  other  organisation,  by  placing  funds  at  the 

York,  in  January,  for  preliminary  organization,  <hsposa   of  its  managers ;  but  m  any  connection  he 

luijk,  tu  cFouunij,  *"    |/*vi.ixi  ijo./ vxft»iix«»i,««*,  jjj     jj^i^  ^jjj^  bencTolent  or  religious  societies,  he 

and  again  m  the  same  city  on  the  19th  to  the  22d  ^rf  pursue  his  own  specific  object  by  such  means 

of  Marcb^  1867,  when  the  funds  were  trans-  and  appliances  as  he  shall  select, 

ferred  to  them,  and  a  general  agent,  Rev.  Dr.  8.  It  present  no  agencies  will  be  authorized,  ex- 

Barnas  Sears,  then  president  of  Brown  Uni-  «®PJ  .*  «''» »*»  ^hich  the  services  rendered  will  be 

versity,  appointed  to  manage  and  superintend  ^^.'xhe  agent  will  not,  except  in  a  few  special,  ex- 

tne  distribution  or  the  moneys,  under  the  airec-  ceptional  cases,  have  occasion  to  employ  teachers, 

tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trus-  He  can  therefore  aid  such  in  obtaining  places  only  by 

tees  of  the  *'  Peabody  Educational  Fund,"  as  giving  their  names  to  school  committees. 

the  donation  was  appropriately  named.    After  .  Ji/PP"^*''.*^  '^V"  °**^!  ??  ?««i'^at«  o^  ^^^}  j« 

-.v      1          *  ^u-           !•         r  xu    -D       j>    firr  actually  necessary  to  meet  their  wants,  and  state 

the  close  of  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus-  concisely  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  aid  i9 

tees,  a  letter  was  •received  from  Messrs.  D.  Ap-  desired. 

pleton  &  Co.,  offering  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund  H*  £ach  application  must  be  accompanied  with 

one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  educational  recommendations  from  responsible  persons. 

works,  viz.,  25,000  come,  each  of  Webster's  „^f,„^rb,"::iJ!Jrp°.''„lS':uhT^^ 

Elementary    bpellor,     Webster  s     JB^Iementary  fa  adopted  because  a  perfect  inundation  of  corre- 

Reader,  and  GomelFs  First  Steps  in  Geogra-  spondence  has  been  thrown  on  my  hands  by  appli- 

phy  ;  20,000  Quackenbos's  Primary  Arithmetic ;  cams,  who  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  the  propriety 

and  5,000  copies  of  Quackenbos's  First  Book  in  of  forwarding  postage.                           .  .      .  , 

n    —            *5  v«  ^:^.:u»4.^^  \.^  *.\>^-^    «^«^«.  l^-  Correspondence  with  gentlemen,  giving  mfor- 

Grammar    to  be  distributed  by  them,  among  nation  as  to  points  where  tfie  fund  miy  be  properly 

the  schools  to  which  tney  sbouid  render  assist-  appropriated,  or  suggestions  that  will  facilitate  its 

ance.      This  liberal  offer  was  accepted  with  proper  disbursement,  is  desired,  and  will  be  duly 

hearty  thanks  by  the  chairman  of  the  Execu-  appreciated. 

tive  Committee.    Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Tlie  good  results  which  will  flow  from  this 

soon  after  offered  a  donation  of  about  the  same  noble  act  of  beneficence  are  almost  beyond  onr 

value,  of  their  books,  embracing  some  suitable  power  to  estimate.    If,  now,  as  there  is  reason 

for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  teachers,  to  hope,   the  Department  of  Education  shall 

it  being  understood  that  a  part  of  the  income  cooperate  in  this  good  work,  and  the  masses  of 

of  the  fund  was  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  in  the  the  South  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 

education  of  teachers.    Messrs.  Charles  Scrib-  and  intellectual  culture,  they  will  have  occasion 

ner  &  Co.  also  made  a  donation  of  books  for  to  be  thankful  that  such  changes  have  been 

the  fund.  wrought  in  their  section,  even  though  it  has 

The'  regulations  adopted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  been  by  the  rough  hand  of  war. 

for  the  disbursement  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  The  rapid  increase  in  the  educational  funds 

were  announced  in  the  principal  papers  of  the  of  the  Western  States,  and  their  energy  and 

South.    They  were  as  follows :  activity  in  educational  progress,  bid  fair  to  make 

1.  The  direct  aim  of  the  agent  will  be  to  encourage  them,  within  the  next  few  years,  as  truly  the 

and  aid  common  schools  in  the  South ;  that  is,  schools  controlling  power  of  the  Union  in  intelligence, 

established,  supported,  and  .superintended  by  the  as  they  will  be  in   numbers  and  enterprise. 

Southern  people  themselves.    Apart  from  this  lead-  -Lrt^ui^om.  i,«„  «i«««^«.  «   „«Ur^rvi   ^««^^^  ^.^^-^ 

iag  object;  thS  founding  and  maintenance  of  schools  Michigan  has  already  a  school  system  organ- 

wainot  come  within  his  i)lan.  ized  and  m  successful  operation,  which,  begm- 

3.  Usually,  appropriations  in  moderate  amounts  ning  with  the  primary  School,  leads  the  pupil 
will  be  made  where  such  schools  are  languishing,  or  hy  regular  gradation,  and  without  any  thing 
are  liaWe  ^^.*>^^"^*^J*^f  J;^^  J*°*  wUl^be^tven  "in  ™^^®  ^^*"  nominal  cost  for  instruction,  through 
"rcwunsappli^Tritllsch^ollIfwKnrve^  ^^^  collegiate  and  professional  schools  of  its 
shall  introduce  them,and  undertake  their  support.  All  grand  university.  Illinois  is  accomplishing  the 
such  aid,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  temporary.  same  result  by  a  somewhat  different  but  equally 

8.  In  selecting  schools  to  be  aided,  or  places  to  be  liberal  plan,  and  has  recently  established,  as  the 

wpphed  with  them,  those  will  be  preferred  in  which  hi^i^est  institution  of  learning  in  the  State,  her 

the  destitution  is  greatest  and  the  number  to  be  bene-  ^  j  ^^"/"^^"^^v"  y*^  ^^^      'c  *"     ,«  *-'    *^» 

fited  largest.  Industrial  University,  in  Champaign  County, 

4.  Normal  schools,  or  schools  having  normal  de-  endowed  with  $400,000  in  lands,  buildings,  and 
partmentSj  will  receive  particular  attention.  A  small  bonds,  and  besides  these,  with  480,000  acres  of 
number  of  these,  furnishing  the  most  perfect  models  Government  lands  from  the  Agricultural  Col - 
of  mstmction,  will  be  considered  as  more  important  i^^^  „««„*  ti.^  a/x»mo«.o  ^f  iw^^^^^i.^^  ;«  fT^Ja 
than  a  larger  iumber  of  an  inferior  character.*^  Here,  1®?®  «^^^'  The  courses  of  mstmction  m  this 
also,  it  ia  ttie  purpose  of  the  agent  to  aid  others  in  university  will  embrace  a  course  m  Agncul- 
their  work,  and  not  to  assume  the  support  of  such  ture,  a  course  in  Horticulture,  a  course  in  Me- 
•choola,  chanioal  Science  and  Art,  a  course  in  Military 

5.  Funds  will  not  be  paid  in  advance.  Appropna-  jg^Qtica  and  Engineering,  a  course  in  Mining  and 
tions  will  be  made  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  con-  •Kr^4.^u„^„„  «  «^«»««  ;»>  r«;«:i  i?t>^»^a ..;».,  a 
ditions  stipulated  between  the  individual  or  corpora-  Metallurgy,  a  course  in  Civd  Engineering,  a 
(ion  and  general  agent.  course  m  Applied  Chemistry  and  m  I«iatural 
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Science,  a  course  in  Trade  and  Oommercial  8,000  artillery  and  engineers).    The  number  of 

Science,  and  a  general  educational  coarse  in  yeasels  entering  the  port  of  Alexandria,  in  186^, 

Language,  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts.    Each  was  4,283,  of  1,350,876  tons;   and,  in  1806, 

county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  one  free  8,698. 

student  in  this  university,  and  many  of  the  The  foreign  commerce  of  Alexandria  daring 

counties  have  endowed  prize  scholarships  in  the  years  1860  to  1866  was  as  follows  (value 

addition,  for  competition  by  all  students  in  the  in  Egyptian  piastres,  twenty  of  which  are  equid 

public  schooK      Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  to  one  American  dollar) : 

and  Kansas,  are  all  making  strenuous  efforts  to  Imports.                           BxpwU, 

bring  their  educational  systems  up  to  the  de-    i860 248,212,795   1860 26S,8SS,SC3 

mands  of  the  present  time ;  and  Missouri,  now    J?5i 291,2^4,087    1861 S'TS, 943,5^ 

freed  from  the  incubus  of  slaverv    is  zealomlv     ^^^^ 819,002,078    1862 668,8*2S,Sf^ 

ireeairom  cne  incuDusor  slavery,  is  zeaiousiy    ^^^ ..899,611,601    1863 859.222,495 

in  earnest  for  the  improvement  of  her  system    i864 492  987  258 

of  public  schools,  and  her  chief  city  ranks    1865 W.  — ^ — *- — 

among  the  foremost  in  the  Union  in  the  ex-  1^66 


1864 1,14«,  905.25$ 

1865 l,6Se,135,00»3 

1866 l.SOT.Oio,!^^ 


Belgium 4,226,547 

Greece 9,242,S^ 

Turkey 09,999,41S 


cellence  of  its  schools  and  the  efficiency  of  its        The  following  table  sbows  the  chief  countries 

teachers.    On  the  Pacific  slope,  California  has  engaged  in  commerce  with  Alexandria,  in  the 

established  a  good  school  system,  and  has  made  year  1863,  and  the  extent  of  the  same : 
commendable  advances  in  higher  education. 

EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  Africa.  ^^.^  Britain. 20^^785 

The  government  has,  since  1841,  been  heredi-  France  88  188  927 

taryin  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  $ind,  since  Austrial . . . . . .  28*644 122 

May,  1866,  in  direct  line  in  the  family  of  Ismail  Italy 15,547,889 

Pacha,  the  present  (fifth)  Viceroy  of  Egypt.   In  Piastrta. 

1867  the  Turkish  Government  officially  con-  GreatBritain 618,166,555 

ferred  upon  the  ruler  of  Egypt  the  titles  of  ?™<^« ^^?iH^ 

'' Highness «  and  "  Viceroy "  (Kedervi-el-Masr).  ^Ir^j, \ \ \ ', \ \ \ ',  \ WW" \ \ \ WWW'  I8*05l'i79 

The  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pacha,  Italy.:.'.!............!..'.'!!.'.'.*.*  10,'676'418 

was  bom  on  the  26th  of  November,  1816.   The  Syria 8',919|^27 

Council  of  State,  established  in  1856,  is  at  the  Barbarous  States  of  Africa 2,667,S2S 

head  of  the  administration,  and  is  composed  of  ariSIL™ ^kJS'Sk 

the  prince  of  the  viceroyisd  family,  of  four  gen- 


Greece 1,520,865 


erals,  and  four  great  dignitaries.  The  cabinet  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  holds  friendly  intercourse 
was,  in  September,  1867,  constituted  as  follows:  with  civilized  nations.  On  February  1st  be 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Inte-  wjis  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
rior,  of  Finances,  and  Public  Works,  Ragheb  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Queen  of  England. 
Pacha ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaird,  i^ubar  In  J^ne  he  visited  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
Pacha;  Minister  of  the  Viceroy al  Household,  thence  went  over  on  a  visit  to  England. 
Hafiz  Pacha ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  While  at  Paris  he  received  a  deputation  from 
President  of  the  State  Council,  Sherif  Pacha ;  tbe  Antlslavery  Society,  asking  him  for  the  sup- 
ministers  without  portfolio,  Abdallah  Pacha  and  prcssion  of  the  slave-trade.  In  his  reply,  the 
Hassan  Rassim  Pacha.  The  area*  of  Egypt  Viceroy  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  slavery, 
(inclusive  of  Nubia,  Kordofan  and  Takale,  hut  that  Europeans  were  the  real  slaveholders 
Taka,  and  the  territory  of  the  Bareah,  and  a  in  Soudan,  and  that  there  was  but  little 
part  of  Soudan,  which  are  claimed  as  depen-  slavery  in  Egypt.  •  In  consequence  of  this  as- 
dencies)  is  estimated  at  657,510  English  square  sertion,  the  English  Government  directed  its 
miles,  and  the  population  at  7,465,000.  The  consul-general  at  Alexandria  to  make  inquiries, 
annual  receipts  of  the  government  are  esti-  and  to  report  on  the  subject.  This  report  was 
mated  at  £8,000,000.  The  tribute  paid  to  not  favorable  to  the  Egyptian  Government  It 
the  Porte  was  formerly  about  £860,000,  but  undertook  to  show  ''that  not  only  is  slave- 
is  said  to  have,  in  consideration  of  the  re-  trading  pursued  on  the  White  and  Blue  Me, 
cent  concessions  made  to  Egypt,  been  raised  to  for  and  on  account  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  gov- 
nearly  ten  times  the  amount.  Two  public  loans  emment,  but  that  an  active  trade  is  going  on  at 
were  contracted  by  Egypt,  in  1862  and  1864 :  Cairo,  where  the  number  of  slaves  for  sale, 
the  former  amounted  to  sixty  million  francs,  white  and  black,  has  been  estimated  at  between 
and  must  be  reimbursed  in  thirty  years,  in  2,000  and  8,000.  The  sales  are  conducted  in 
semi-annual  payments  of  3,260,000  francs;  the  well-known  localities,  by  men  licensed  bytLe 
other  amounted  to  tv^  million  pounds  ster-  government,  with,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
ling,  and  must  be  reimbursed  in  fifteen  years,  doubt,  the  approval  of  the  Viceroy.  Tlie 
in  payments  of  £310,000,  at  equal  intervals,  government  now  and  then  makes  seizures  of 
The  army  fonnerly  consisted  of  21,000  men,  but  slaves  entering  the  town  in  default  of  the  proper 
has  been  reduced  by  the  present  Viceroy  to  tribute,  but  sends  for  the  sheik  and  tells  hini 
14,000  men  (8,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  and  to  put  out  the  seized  slaves  to  pachas  and 
others,  not  in  the  name  of  slaves,  but  of  ser- 

*  For  ftiii  geographical  Btatistica,  «e6  AioniAL  CTCLOFja,iA  ^ants  entirely  at  their  disposal." 

for  1866.     ^-^  *                -^  In  October,  1867,  the  Viceroy  recalled  all  the 
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Egyptian  troops  from  Crete.    It  was  inferred  metres  of  earthworks  to  be  removed.    During 

from  this,   and  from  other  measares,  that  he  that  month  no  less  than  1,842,000  cubic  metres 

desired  to  make  himself  more  and  more  inde-  had  been  excavated,  the  highest  rate  yet  accom- 

pendent  of  Turkish  rule.  plished.    Only  43  dredging  machines  had  been 

The  Viceroy  promised  the  English  Govern-  employed.     By  the  addition  of  35  dredging 

nient  to  intervene  in  behalf   of  the  English  machines  more,  the  entire  earthworks  of  the 

captives    in  Abyssinia,  and    when  this  offer  Oanal,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  within 

was  accepted,  he,  about   the  middle  of  Octo-  twenty  montlis. 

ber,  1867,  sent  a  letter  to  King  Theodore,  of  ELEOTRIOITY.  The  Gonvernm  of  Dynam- 
which  the  following  are  the  main  points :  He  iml  into  Electrical  Force, — At  the  February 
informed  his  M^esty  that  in  consequence  of  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  E.  TV.  Siemens 
bis  having  detained  the  English  consul,  presented  a  paper  on  the^  accomplishment  of 
envoy,  and  others,  the  British  Government  this  object  without  the  wd  of  permanent  mag- 
were  80  offended  that  they  had  determined  netism.  The  experiment  was  made  by  him  at  the 
to  release  them  by  force,  to  which  end  suggestion  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Werner  Siemens, 
an  army  was  being  organized  and  furnished  of  Berlin.  The  appai*atus  employed*  was  an 
with  all  the  appliances  of  war  for  invading  electro-magnetic  machine,  consisting  of  one  or 
Abyssinia ;  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  his  more  horse-shoes  of  soft  iron  (surrounded  with 
country  overrun  by  foreign  troops,  sacked,  and  insulated  wire  in  the  usual  manner),  of  a  rota- 
pillaged,  lie  implored  him,  in  virtue  of  his  (the  ting  keeper  of  soft  iron  surrounded  also  with 
Viceroy's)  office  of  good  neighbor,  to  surrender  an  insulated  wire,  and  of  a  commutator  connect-" 
the  prisoners  as  the  only  way  of  averting  the  ing  the  respective  coils  in  the  manner  of  a  mag- 
destruction  which  must  otherwise  befall  him ;  neto-electric  machine.  If  a  galvanic  battery 
that  if  he  refused,  seeing  the  English  were  so  were  connected  with  this  arrangement,  rotation 
powerful,  Ismail  Pacha  himself  would  be  obliged  of  the  keeper  in  a  given  direction  would  ensue, 
to  join  them  in  their  hostile  proceedings  against  If  the  battery  were  excluded  from  the  circuit, 
his  Majesty.  To  this  epistle  Theodore  sent  a  and  rotation  imparted  to  the  keeper  in  the  op- 
jeering  answer,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  posite  direction  to  that  resulting  from  the  gal- 
the  Viceroy's  letter,  and  saying  that  he  had  al-  vanio  current,  there  would  be  no  electrical 
ways  considered  him  a  Moslim,  dependent  on  effort  produced,  supposing  the  electro-magnets 
the  Sultan,  till  he  received  this  letter,  which  were  absolutely  free  from  magnetism ;  but  by 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  inserting  a  battery  of  a  single  cell  in  the  cir- 
Franks ;  that  if  he,  Ismail,  was  a  friend  of  the  cuit,  a  certain  magnetic  condition  would  be  set 
English,  he,  Theodore,  was  not.  He  adds  that  he  up,  causing  similar  electro-magnetic  poles  to  be 
does  not  know  by  what  right  Ismail  is  in  Egypt,  forcibly  approached  to  each  other,  and  dissimi- 
which  was  originally  a  Ohristian  country,  and  lar  poles  to  be  forcibly  severed,  alternately,  the 
that  when  the  business  with  the  English  is  rotator  being  contrary  in  direction  to  that 
settled,  he  means  to  reestablish  Ohristian  rule  which  would  be  produced  by  the  existing  cur- 
from  Habesh  to  Alexandria.  rent.    Each  forcible  approach  of  similar  poles 

In  December  the  Viceroy  sent  a  contingent  must  augment  the  magnetic  tension,  and  conse- 
of  troops  to  Abyssinia  to  aid  the  English  expe-  quently  increase  the  power  of  the  circulating 
dttion  ag^nst  King  Theodore.  The  English  current;  the  resistance  of  the  keeper  to  the 
commanders  were,  however,  afraid  that  hatred  rotation  must  also  increase  at  every  step  until 
of  the  Egyptian  Mohammedans  might  lead  to  a  it  reaches  a  maximum,  imposed  by  the  available 
union  of  all  the  Abyssinian  Ohristians  against  force  and  the  conductivity  of  &e  wires  em- 
England,  and  therefore  concluded  to  send  the  ployed.  The  codperation  of  the  battery  is  only 
Egyptian  troops  back  to  their  own  country.  necessary  for  a  moment  of  time  after  the  rota- 

Tlie  Suez  Oanal  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  tion  has  commenced,  in  order  to  introdnce  the 
to  enable  the  company  to  charge  itself  with  the  magnetic  action,  which  will  thereupon  con- 
conveyance  of  goods  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tinue  to  accumulate  without  its  aid.  With  the 
the  Red  Sea,  and  vice  versa.  This  provisional  rotation  the  current  ceases ;  and  if,  upon  re- 
working is  carried  on  partly  by  the  Maritime  starting  the  machine,  the  battery  is  connected 
Canal,  and  partly  by  the  Sweetwater  Oanal;  and  with  the  circuit  for  a  moment  of  time  with  its 
the  English  Government,  in  1867,  availed  itself  poles  reversed,  then  the  direction  of  the  con- 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  forwarding  by  the  tinuous  current  produced  by  the  machine  will 
new  route  horses,  forage,  and  other  stores  re-  also  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before.  In- 
quired in  connection  with  the  Abyssinian  expe-  stead  of  employing  a  battery  to  commence  the 
dition.  llie  French  Minister  of  Marine  also,  accumulative  action  of  the  machine,  it  suffices* 
on  several  occasions,  availed  himself  of  the  new  to  touch  the  soft  iron  bars  employed  with  a 
route  in  the  dispatch  of  stores  for  Oochin  Ohina.  permanent  magnet,  or  to  dip  the  former  into  a 
Every  thing  forwarded  has,  however,  to  be  position  parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
transshipped  en  route  from  the  Sweetwater  Oa-  earth,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  phenome- 
nal to  the  Maritime  Canal.  According  to  an  non  as  before.  Practically,  it  is  not  even 
account  given  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Lange,  English  necessary  to  give  any  external  impulse  upon 
Director  of  the  Suez  Oanal  Ooiupany,  there  re-  restarting  the  machine,  the  residuary  magnet- 
mained,  on  Sept.  30,  1867,  44,000,000  cubic  ism  of  the  electro-magnetic  arrangements  em- 
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Cloyed  being  fonnd  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  ditninntion  in  the  resistaDce  of  the  machine, 
'he  mechanical  contrivance  best  suited  for  the  is  observed  when  a  cross  wire  is  placed  so  as  to 
production  of  these  currents,  consists  of  a  divert  a  great  portion  of  the  current  from  the 
cylindrical  keeper  hollowed  at  two  sides  for  the  electro-magnet.  The  platinum  wire,  instead  cf 
reception  of  insulated  wire  wound  longitudi-  flashing  to  redness  and  then  disappearing,  re- 
nally,  which  is  made  to  rotate  between  the  mains  permanently  ignited;  the  inductorimn, 
poles  of  a  series  of  permanent  magnets,  which  which  before  gave  no  spark,  now  gives  one  oce- 
latter  are  at  present  replaced  by  electro-mag-  quarter  inch  in  length,  and  all  the  other  efTccts 
nets.  On  imparting  rotation  to  the  armature  are  singularly  increased.  But  these  effects  are 
of  such  an  arrangement,  the  mechanical  resist-  far  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  causing  them 
a  nee  is  found  to  increase  rapidly,  to  such  an  to  take  place  upon  the  cross  wire  itsell  'With 
extent,  that  either  the  driving-strap  commences  the  same  application  of  motive  power  (tbe 
to  slip,  or  the  insulated  wires  constituting  the  power  of  two  men),  seven  inches  of  platinnni 
coils  are  heated  so  as  to  ignite  their  silk  cover-  wire  were  made  red  hot,  and  sparks  two  and  a 
ing.  It  is  thus  possible  to  produce  mechan-  half  inches  long  were  elicited  in  the  inductori- 
icaJly  the  most  powerful  electrical  or  calorific  um.  The  phenomenon  of  the  augmentation  of 
efforts  without  the  aid  of  steel  magnets,  which  power  is  thus  explained :  The  electro-magnet 
latter  are  open  to  the  practical  objection  of  always  retains  a  slight  residual  magnetism,  and 
losing  tlieir  permanent  inagnetism  in  use.  is  therefore  in  the  condition  of  a  weak  perma- 
Self-augmentation  of  the  Power  of  a  Mcbg-  nent  magnet ;  the  motion  of  the  armature  oc- 
neU — ^Mr.  Wheatstone  has  published  illustra-  casions  feeble  currents  in  alternate  directions 
tions  of  the  property  of  an  electro-magnet  to  in  the  coils  thereof,  which,  after  being  reduced  to 
increase  its  magnetic  power  by  the  gradually  the  same  direction,  pass  into  the  ooilof  theelec- 
augmenting  currents  which  itself  originates,  tro-magnet  in  such  manner  as  to  increase  the 
The  construction  of  the  electro-magnet  used  magnetism  of  the  iron  core ;  the  magnet  haT- 
by  Mr.  Wheatstone  is  the  same  as  that  em-  ing  thus  received  an  accession  of  fitrength,  pro- 
ployed  in  Mr.  Wilde's  machine  {see  Aniojal  duces  in  its  turn  more  energetic  currents  in  the 
Otolop^dia,  1866).  The  core  of  the  electro-  coil  of  the  armature;  and  these  alternate  ac- 
jnagnet  with  which  Mr.  Wheatstone  experi-  tions  continue  until  a  maximum  is  attained 
inented  was  formed  of  a  plate  of  soft  iron  fif-  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  and 
teen  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  broad,  bent  the  capacity  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  condu- 
at  the  middle  of  its  length  into  a  horsenshoe  sion,  the  author  remarks  that  there  is  an  evi- 
form.  Round  it  was  coiled,  in  the  direction  of  dent  analogy  between  the  augmentation  of  the 
its  breadth,  640  feet  of  insulated  copper  wire  power  of  a  weak  magnet  by  means  of  an  indue- 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tue  arma-  tive  action  produced  by  itself,  and  that  accumn- 
ture  (upon  the  plan  of  Siemens)  consisted  ©f  a  lation  of  power  shown  in  the  static  electric 
rotating  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  eight  and  a  half  machines  of  Holtz  and  others,  in  which  a  xeiy 
inches  long,  gixwved  at  two  opposite  sides  so  as  small  quantity  of  electricity  directly  excited  is, 
to  allow  the  wire  to  be  coiled  up  longitudinally ;  by  a  series  of  inductive  actions,  augmented  so 
the  length  of  the  wire  thus  coiled  is  eighty  feet^  as  to  equal,  and  even  exceed,  the  effects  of  the 
and  its  diameter  the  same  as  that  of  the  electro-  most  powerful  machines  of  the  ordinary  con- 
magnet  coil.    When  this  electro-magnet  is  ex-  struction. 

cited  by  any  rheomotor,  the  current  from  which  Another  Form  of  the  Dynamo-Magnetic  Ma- 
is in  a  constant  direction  during  the  rotation  of  chine,-— Mi.  W.  liadd  read  before  the  British 
the  armature,  currents  are  generated  in  its  coil  Association,  at  its  summer  session,  a  paper 
during  each  semi-revolution  which  are  alter-  describing  a  new  electro-magnetic  machine,  of 
nately  in  opposite  directions;  these  alternate  his  ow^n  construction.  It  consists,  he  says, 
currents  may  be  transmitted  unchanged  to  chiefly  of  two  plates  of  iron ;  to  both  ends  of 
another  part  of  the  circuit.  If,  now,  while  the  each  plate  is  fixed  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
circuit  of  the  armature  remains  complete,  the  der;  these  plates  are  then  placed  a  cei'tain  di:r' 
rheomotor  is  removed  from  the  electro-magnet,  tance  apart,  and  insulated  from  each  other  in 
on  causing  the  armature  to  revolve  however  rap-  such  a  manner  that  the  cylindrical  pieces  will 
idly,  it  will  bo  found  by  the  interposition  of  a  form  two  hollow  circular  passages ;  into  these 
galvanometer,  or  any  other  test,  that  but  very  spaces  two  armatures  (Siemens's)  are  placed, 
slight  effects  take  place.  But,  if  the  wires  of  Tlie  plates  are  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of 
the  two  circuits  be  so  joined  as  to  form  a  single  stout  copper  wire  connected  together,  the  two 
circuit,  very  different  results  will  bo  obtained,  terminals  of  which  are  brought  into  connection 
The  force  required  to  move  the  machine  will  be  with  the  commutator  of  the  smaller  armature^ 
far  greater,  showing  a  great  increase  of  mag-  bo  that  each  change  of  polarity  in  the  armature 
netic  power  in  the  horseshoe ;  and  the  exist-  will  augment  the  magnetism.  When  the  ma- 
enco  of  an  energetic  ciu'rent  in  the  wire  is  chine  is  first  constructed  it  is  only  necessary  to 
shown  by  its  action  on  a  galvanometer,  by  its  pass  a  current  near  a  small  cell  of  Smee's  or  any 
heating  four  inches  of  platinum  wire,  .0067  other  element,  after  which  it  will  retain  a  suffi- 
inches  in  diameter,  by  its  making  a  powerful  cient  amount  of  magnetism  for  all  future  work, 
electro-magnet,  and  other  tests.  A  very  remark-  If  the  armature  in  connection  with  the 
able  increase  of  all  the  effects,  accompanied  by  electro-magnet  is  made  to  rotate,  there  will  be 
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a  veiy  feeble  current  generated  in  it ;  this  pass-  by  him  to  determine  the  electrical  condition  of 
ing  roond  the  electro-magnet,  will  increase  its  the  globe.  He  placed  as  an  insalating  snpport 
power  with  every  additional  impnlse.  It  will  a  ephere  of  about  80  centimetres  diameter, 
thus  be  seen  that  the  only  limit  to  the  power  made  of  porons  earthenware,  or  of  wood  cov- 
of  the  machine  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ered  with  bibulous  paper,  so  as  to  have,  by 
armature  is  made  to  rotate,  which  is  entirely  wetting  the  surface,  a  moist  condition  repre- 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  dynamic  force  sen  ting  the  earth.  To  the  highest  part  of  this 
employed.  But  the  great  improvement  in  this  sphere,  in  contact  with  its  moist  surface,  he 
machine  is  tlie  introduction  of  the  second  arma-  fixed  a  small  metal  disk ;  a  second  one  was 
ture,  which,  although  it  takes  off  very  power-  arranged  in  the  same  manner  at  a  distance  of 
fnl  currents,  generated  in  its  wire  by  the  in-  from  50  to  90  degrees  from  the  first.  He  then 
creased  magnetism,  does  not  at  all  interfere  joined  the  two  disks  by  the  wire  of  a  galvanom- 
with  the  primary  current  of  the  electro-magnet,  eter.  No  current  showed  itself,  either  posi-  . 
The  machine  placed  by  the  inventor  in  the  tively  or  negatively,  even  when  the  insulated 
Paris  Exhibition  measured  abont  24  in.  in  sphere  was  positively  or  negatively  electrified, 
length,  12  in.  in  width,  and  7  in.  high;  but  By  means  of  an  insalated  coil  he  then  sus- 
this  being  imperfectly  oonsti*ucted  as  to  its  pended,  at  a  distance  of  2  to  8  centimetres 
proportions,  the  results  obtained  were  prob-  above  the  sphere,  a  plate  slightly  concave  on 
ably,  no  doubt,  mach  less  than  they  would  be  the  lower  side,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
with  a  properly-constructed  machine.  Still  it  only  covered  a  small  portion  of  tlie  sphere — 
was  found  that  the  machine  would  keep  60  in.  that,  namely,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the 
of  platinum  wire,  .10  in.  diameter,  incandescent,  upper  metal  disk,  and  therefore  not  the  portion 
and  when  a  small  voltameter  was  placed  in  in  which  the  other  disk  was  placed.  The  ap- 
circuit  with  the  second  armature  it  would  give  paratns  being  thus  arranged,  he  charged  the 
off  250  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  per  minute,  sphere  representing  the  earth  with  negative 
and  in  connection  with  an  electno  regulator  electricity  from  a  machine,  the  positive  elec- 
would  give  a  light  equal  to  about  thirty-five  tricity  of  which  was  led  to  the  concave  metal- 
Grove's  or  Bansen's  elements,  the  driving  lie  surface  representing  the  atmosphere.  The 
power  expended  being  less  than  one  horse.  galvanometer  quickly  indicated  the  existence 

Mr.  Ladd  then  proceeded  to  describe  a  ma-  of  a  current,  the  direction  of  which  was  from 

chine  on  the  same  principle  as  that  just  noticed,  the  lower  to  the  upper  disk.    This  current  was 

bat  which,  instead  of  having  two  independent  perfectly  regular,  and  lasted  as  long  as  the 

armatures  running  in  separate  grooves,  has  two  machine  was  at  work.    It  is  to  be  observed 

armatures  fixed  end  to  end,  so  as  to  appear  like  that  the  upper  part  of  the  disk  was  in  that  part 

one  continuous  armature,  but  so  placed  with  of  the  sphere  where  the  most  negative  elec- 

referenco  to  each  other  that  their  magnetic  axes  tricity  was  accumulated,  under  the  influence 

shall  be  at  right  angles.    By  this  arrangement  of  the  insulated  positive  plate;  while  the  second 

there  is  only  one  opening  required  for  the  disk  was  in  the  part  withdrawn  from  the  infiu- 

armature,  enabling  us  to  take  fall  advantage  of  ence — that,  therefore,  in  which  the  quantity 

the  horse-shoe  form  of  electro-magnet.    The  of  negative  electricity  was  small,  and  fiowed 

shoes  of  the  electro-magnet  and  armatures  are  out  in  proportion  as  it  was  produced,  into  the 

80  proportioned  to  each  other  that  there  is  an  surrounding    air.      The    current  •  proceeded, 

actual  break  in  the  magnetic  drcuit  with  refer-  therefore,  in  the  wire  which  joined  the  two 

ence  to  each  armature  alternately,  but  by  their  unequally  electrified  portions  of  the  negative 

disposition  at  right  angles  there  never  is  an  sphere,  from  the  lealt  eMctrified  portion  to  diat 

actual  break  in  the  complete  magnetic  circuit,  which  was  more  so.    This  part  of  the  experi- 

but  simply  a  shifting  of  the  principal  portion  ment  exactly  agreed  with  the   phenomenon 

of  the  magnetic  force  from  one  armature  to  the  observed  by  M.  A£atte,ucci,  viz.,  that  in  every 

other  at  the  precise  moment  required  to  pro-  mixed  circuit  consisting  of  a  layer  of  earth  and 

dace  the  best  effect.    The  mechanical  advan-  a  metal  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  sunk  in 

tag€8  obtained  by  this  disposition  of  parts  must  the  ground,  minute  precantions  being  taken  to 

be  at  once  obvious,  as  one  pair  of  bearings  and  avoid  any  thermal  or  chemical  action^  the  wire 

set  of  driving-gear  is  dispensed  with,  and  from  is  traversed  by  an  electrical  current,  whose 

the  fixing  of  tiie  two  armatures  together  the  direction  is  constant  whenever  the    soils  in 

corrents  are  made  to  fiow  perfectly  isochro-  which  the  ends  are  placed    are  of  unequal 

nously.    It  may  be  found  of  advantage  to  vary  heights.    The  current  ascends  on  the  metal 

the  angle  of  position  of  the  armatures  with  ref-  wire,  its  intensity  increases  with  the  length  of 

erence  to  each  other,  according  to  the  speed  at  the  wire,  and  with  the  difference  in  the  level 

which  they  are  driven,  so  that  the  current  given  of  the  ends.     When  M.  de  la  Rive  produced  a 

off  by  the  exciting  armature  may  at  the  precise  series  of  discharges  by  bringing  tne  positive 

moment  exert  its  full  effect  upon  the  electro-  plate  too  near  the  negative  sphere  below,  he 

magnet,  and  thus  produce  the  best  effect  in  the  saw  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  defiect, 

second  a,rTaatuTQ,--^Philo8ophical  Magaaine.)  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other  direc- 

The  Electrical  Condition  of  tJie  JSkvrth, — ^M.  tion,  making  very  irregular  movements,  instead 

K.  de  la  Hive  furnished  to  Oompte%  Jiendua^  in  of  preserving  the  constant  deviation  which  it 

June,  a  report  of  laboratory  experiments  made  experienced  wlien    there  was   no   discharge. 
Vol.  vn.— 19 
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This  18  another  faithfal  representation  of  what  of  the  Hansen  battery  by  the  snbstitntion  for 

takes  place  in  Nature — ^M.   Mattencci  having  nitric  acid  of  an  aqneons  solution  of  picric 

observed  that  during  storms  the  oscillations  of  acid,  by  which  the  evolution  of  disagreeable 

the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  are  sudden  and  and  unwholesome  gases  will  be  prevented,  and 

frequent,  while  on  calm  and  clear  days,  the  the  efficiency  of  the  battery  not  iijoriously  im- 

deflection  of  the  needle  remains*  almost  con-  paired.    The  dilute  sulphuric  add  may  be  re- 

stant.    In  other  respects  the  laboratory  ez-  placed  by  a  solution  of  sea-salt.    The  addition 

periments  of  the  one  agreed  remarkably  with  also  of  picric  acid  to  a  battery  containing  but 

the  actual  observations  of  the  other.    .  one  fluid  greatly  improves  its  action.    The  re- 

Polarization  of  the  Electrodes. — At  the  meet-  sistance  to  the  current  caused  by*  the  poroos 

ing  of  the  French  Academy,  September  9th,  vessel  of  a  Daniell's  battery,  is  removed  by  a 

M.  Gaugain  presented  a  note  on  this  subject,  slight  modification  of  its  details.    Within  the 

He  made  the  following  experiments,  to  resolve  outer  vessel,  which  may  be  made  of  glass  or 

the  question  as  to  tlie  part  which  each  of  the  porcelain,  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  copper  much 

electrodes  takes  in  the  polarization.      In    a  smaller  than  the  outer  vessel,  but  having  at- 

cylindrical  vase  he  placed  a  porous  cylinder  of  tached  to  its  lower  end  a  disk  of  copper  that 

much  smaller  diameter,  and  both  vases  were  just  fits  on  the  bottom  of  the  outer  vessel.    Be- 

filled  with  the  .same  liquid.    The  platinum  strips  tw^een  the  latter  and  the  copper  cylinder  is  tba 

which  were  to  serve  for  the  decomposition  of  diaphragm  and  a  cylinder  of  glass  or  ordinary 

the  liquid  were  placed  in  the  exterior  vase,  porcelain,  having  on  the  outside,  at  the  distance 

and  a  tbii*d  plate  of  metal  was  introduced  into  of  one-third  of  its  height  from  its  lower  ex- 

the  porous  cylinder ;  the  third  plate,  which  re-  tremity,  small  projections   for    supporting  a 

mained  constantly  out  of  the  circuit  traversed  cylinder  of  zinc.    This  battery  is  charged  by 

by  the  current,  did  not  experience  any  polari-  placing  silicious  sand  in  the  interior  of  the 

zation,  and  can  be  successively  compared  with  diaphragm,  and  on  this  sand  crystals  of  sul- 

eacli  of  the  electrodes  when  those  are  polar-  phate  of  copper;  then  pouring  a  solution  con- 

ized  to  saturation ;  this  comparison  gives  the  taining  about  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  gradu- 

measure  of  the  two  polarizations  of  the  anode  ally  into  the  outer  vessel,  until  it  reaches  the 

and  the  cathode.   The  porous  diaphragm  served  crystals  of  sulphate.    The  electricity  passes  di- 

to  keep  the  neutral  plate  out  of  reach  of  the  in-  rectly  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  disk,  with- 

fluence  of  the  hym*ogen  disengaged  by  the  oat  being  reduced  by  passing  through  a  porous 

electrolysis.  vessel.    The  stratum  of  dissolved  sulphate  must 

The  following  are  the  results  thus  obtained  never  be  allowed  to  rise  high  enough  to  come 

by  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  with  a  in  contact  with  the  zinc ;  if  it  is  becoming  too 

mixture  of  nine  parts  by  volume  of  distilled  high,  sand  is  to  be  added,  or  some  of  the  liquid 

water,  and  one  part  of  scdphuric  acid :  within  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  removed  with  a 

Polarization  of  the  anode 198  syphon,  which  will  cause  the  sulphate  to  be 

"          "    cathode 157  driven  back  on  account  of  the  greater  height 

Total  polarization 852  of  the  liquid  in  the  external  vessel. 

It  appears  to  be  of  little  consequence,  if  more  M.  Montress  has  found  a  method  of  obviating 
or  less  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  electro-  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  heretofore  met 
lyzed  water,  provided  that  this  proportion  does  witli  in  the  case  of  the  galvanic  battery ;  viz., 
not  fall  below  a  certain  limit ;  but  when  it  be-  that  the  metallic  solution  produced  in  the  bat- 
comes  extremely  small  the  polarization  of  the  tery,  when  saturated,  was  no  longer  capable  of 
cathode  increases  without  ^e  polarization  of  use  for  the  purpose.  He  eflects  his  object  by 
.  the  anode  being  sensibly  modified.  The  follow-  the  use,  in  succession,  of  two  metals  having 
ing  are  the  results  obtained  by  electroly zing  pure  very  different  electro-chemical  properties.  He 
water :                            ^  first  places  a  cylinder  of  malleable  or  oast  iron 

Polarization  of  the  anode 198  i°  a  vessel,  and  inside  of  the  iron  a  pnsm  of 

"          "    cathode 248  carbon;  then  pours  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Total  polarization 484  The  iron  and  graphite  act  as  electrodes,  and  the 

*M.  Matteucci  {Compter  EenduSy  January  14,  electricity  developed  by  a  single  couple  of  this 
1867)  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  kind  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  bell-ringing  appa- 
to  an  experiment  which  he  had  made,  upon  ratus  in  action  for  a  considerable  time.  He  then 
which  he  depended  to  prove  that  the  polari-  concentrates  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  pro- 
zation  proceeded  from  the  gases  adherent  to  toxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  battery,  and  im- 
the  electrodes.  In  fact,  polarized  metals  should  merses  in  it  electrodes,  which,  in  this  case^ 
be  considered  as  fugitive  combinations  formed  consist  of  zinc  and  carbon.  Ilie  zinc  is  dis- 
by  the  metals  and  gases,  and  the  author  is  solved,  hydrogen  liberated,  and  hydrated  pro- 
of opinion  that  in  couples  of  polarization  as  toxide  of  iron  set  free.  The  energy  of  this 
well  as  in  Grove's  gas-pile,  the  electromotive  latter  battery  will  keep  the  bell-ringing appara- 
force  is  the  affinity  exerted  on  one  of  the  ele-  tus  in  action  for  several  months.  M.  Hontress 
ments  of  the  water  by  a  gas  associated  in  a  also  avails  himselfof  the  fact  that  oxide  of  zinc 
particular  manner  to  a  metal.  acts  as  a  base  with  acids,  but  as  an  acid  with 

Improvements  of  Batteries. — The  InteUectttal  ammonia  and  other  strong  bases,  for  the  pro- 

Observer  for  August  suggests  an  improvement  duction  of  a  cheap  and  effective  battery.    It  is 
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probable  that  zinoate  of  ammonia  and  carbon-  by  iron  of  polarizing  itself  differently  in  certain 

ate  of  zinc  are  formed  during  the  reaction  which  solutions  between  which  osmogenic  action  takes 

takes  place.  place.    If  two  blades  of  iron  of  the  same  mo- 

Neu)  ElectrieaZ  Apparattu.^T6p[QT  has  in-  lecnlar  constitution  be  suspended  at  the  two 
vented  a  new  form  of  electrical  machine,  which  poles  of  a  galvanic  bath  (acetate  of  iron  and 
may  be  regarded  most  simply  as  a  rotating  elec-  phosphoric  acid)  animated  by  the  curr^it  oapa- 
trophorus.  It  consists  of  a  circular  plate,  a  disk  ble  of  decomposing  the  salt  of  iron  of  the  bath, 
of  thin  vulcanized  rubber,  guttarpercha,  or  glass,  the  plate  suspended  at  the  positive  pole  will  be 
mounted  on  a  vertical  axis^  and  caused  to  rotate  attacked  as  usual,  while  the  blade  suspended  at 
rapidly  by  means  of  a  band  and  wheel.  The  the  negative  pole  is  covered  with  a  homogene- 
disk  is  coated  on  each  side  with  two  segments  ous  and  thick  coating  of  iron.  Experiments 
of  tin-foil,  a  free  space  being  left  between  the  have  proved  that  the  first  iron  is  electro-posi- 
segments,  while  the  coatings  are  connected  tive,  as  zinc,  and  that  the  second  acts  electro- 
over  the  edge  of  the  disk  by  strips  of  foil.  A  negatively,  as  copper ;  perhaps  it  is  because 
piece  of  hard  rubber,  forming  a  segment  of  a  the  iron  suspended  at  the  positive  pole  is  com- 
circle,  is  then  excited  by  friction,  and  placed  bined  with  a  small  qucmtity  of  phosphorus.  M. 
near  and  parallel  to  the  lower  coated  surfaces  Balsamo  plunges,  at  the  same  time,  in  oxalic 
of  the  revolving  disk.  This  lower  surface  acid,  two  small  magnetized  bars  of  the  same 
becomes  electrical  by  induction,  the  opposite  surface  and  of  the  same  weight,  one  having  its 
electricity  being  driven  over  the  edge  to  the  north  pole  in  the  liquid  and  its  south  pole  out 
upper  surface  of  the  plate.  As  the  plate  re-  of  it.  The  second  bar  is  in  the  contrary  posi- 
volres,  the  under  segment  of  the  tin-foil  is  tion.  The  first  acted  as  zinc,  the  latter  as  cop- 
removed  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  ex-  per,  and  a  current  of  electricity  was  the  conse- 
cited  surface,  and  the  second  becomes  parallel  quencc. 

to  it,  when  the  free  electricity  is  decomposed  Self-  regutering  Blectrie  Thermometer, — 
as  before.  Two  insulated  conductors  are  placed  General  Mortin  has  invented  a  very  sensitive 
above  and  parallel  to  the  disk,  and  each  carries  and  efficient  instrument  of  this  kind.  It  con- 
st one  end  a  light  strip  of  tin-foil,  which  rests  sists  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  and  a  modified 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  disk.  The  two  multiplier.  The  pile,  which  is  on  the  principle 
strips  are  so  arranged  that,  as  the  disk  revolves,  of  M.  Becquerel's,  is  composed  of  thirty  rods 
one  strip  is  just  leaving  a  segment  of  tin-foil  as  of  iron  and  maillechort  ranged  in  parallel 
the  other  is  brought  into  contact  with  it.  In  grooves,  that  are  formed  round  a  cylinder  of 
this  manner  the  electricity,  driven  to  the  upper  wood  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  have 
surface,  is  first  carried  off  by  one  conductor,  their  alternate  extremities,  which  project  about 
while  the  electricity  retained  upon  the  lower  three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  rods  of  the 
surface  at  first,  as  the  plate  revolves,  passes  to  cylinder,  soldered  together  in  pairs.  One  end 
the  upper  surface,  and  is  drawn  off  by  the  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  means  of 
second  conductor.  The  same  process  then  melting  ice,  and  the  other  end  is  in  the  medium, 
takes  place  with  the  other  coating,  and  so  on  the  temperatures  of  which  are  to  be  registered, 
alternately.  To  remedy  loss  of  electricity  in  The  multiplier  which  the  current  from  the  pile 
the  inductor,  a  second  but  smaller  disk  of  glass  is  made  to  traverse,  consists  of  two  bobbins,  in 
»  placed  on  the  same  axis,  coated  with  tin-foil  the  centre  of  which  a  magnetized  needle  is  sus- 
in  the  same  manner,  and  provided  with  a  similar  pended  by  a  silk  fibre.  A  wire,  which  is  fixed 
inductor  and  similar  conductors.  The  second  in  the  centre  of  the  needle,  and  by  the  upper 
inductor  is  connected  with  one  pole  or  con-  extremity  of  which  it  is  suspended,  carries  at 
doctor  of  the  upper  and  larger  plate.  Of  the  its  lower  extremity  another  needle  that  is  of 
tvo  simOar  conductors  belonging  to  the  lower  copper  well  balanced,  and  having  at  one  end  a 
plate,  one  is  connected  with  the  earth,  while  point  which  projects  downward.  This  point  is 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  conductor  of  intended  to  mark  the  deflections  of  the  magnet- 
the  upper  plate.  In  this  manner,  as  the  disks  ized  needle,  produced  by  the  thermo-electric 
rotate,  the  earth  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  current.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  placed 
electricity,  and  the  action  of  the  machine  is  under  it,  horizontally,  an  annular  disk,  about 
remarkably  powerfiil.^^ww?*ica/i  Journal  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  carries  a  disk  of 
Scienfie,  March.)  paper,  and  is  supported  on  an  upright  rod,  to 

A  New  Voltaic  Pile, — M.  Pelyot  presented  to  which  a  regular  movement  of  rotation  is  im- 

the  French  Academy,  in  September,  in  the  name  parted  by  clock- work,  And  which,  besides,  at  fixed 

of  M.  J.  E.  Balsamo,  a  memoir  of  the  unipo-  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  is  made  to  ascend 

larity  of  iron  in  liquids  and  of  a  new  voltaic  pile,  and  descend  vertically  by  means  of  a  cam. 

The  pile  is  formed  of  two  blades  of  iron,  one  When  the  disk  of  paper  is  raised,  it  comes  in 

plunged  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  other  in  contact  with  the  point  of  the  copper  needle, 

a  solution  of  chloride  of   sodium,   separated  and  is  pierced  by  it.    The  re-descent  of  the 

from  the  acidulated  water  by  a  porous  dia-  paper  disengages  the  point.    Thus  the  deflec- 

phragm.  The  iron  of  the  acidulated  water  acts  as  tions  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  therefore  the 

zinc,  imd  that  of  the  saline  solution  as  copper,  changes  of  temperature,  ai*e   registered — ^the 

The  current,  constant  and  of  considerable  in-  marks  on  the    paper,  if  connected  by  lines, 

tensity,  proceeds  from  the  property  possessed  forming  a   curve.     The  multiplier  must)  by 
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means  of  a  case,  be  protected  from  carrents  of  per  minute  were  required  to  keep  it  in  motitm, 

air.  when  the  circuit  was  open  and  the  machine 

Electric  Clocks, — Van  Brnyssel^  of  Berlin,  has  doing  no  work ;  that  when  the  machine  was  m 

recently  made  great  improvements  in  the  work-  operation,  then  3^200  foot-pounds  per  rainnte 

ing  of  clocks  bj  means  of  an  electrical  current,  were  needed  to  maintiun  the  same  velodtj  of 

so  that  from  one  regidating  clock  the  time  may  rotation.    Nearly  all  this  excess  of  power  (til, 

be  indicated  simultaneously  upon  dock-dials  at  2,100  foot-pounds)  was  measured  as  electridtj, 

numerous  and  distant  points  m  any  town,  dis-  about  two-thirds  (say  1,300  foot-pounds)  being 

trict,  or  country.    Connected  with  the  regulat-  expended  internally,  beating  the  coils  and  mag- 

ing  dock,  which  beats  seconds,  is  the  shaft  of  a  nets,  etc.,  and  the  balance,  800  foot-pounds, 

commutator,  which  carries  a  pinion  that  gears  measured  as  external  useful  effect.     Had  the 

into  a  wheel  in  the  arbor  of  the  minute-wheel,  external  resistance  been  greater,  a  greater  pro- 

This  gearing  serves  to  rotate  the  shaft  once  in  portion  of  the  expended  power  would  hare 

two  minutes.      The  commutator  shaft  carries  appeared  as  useful.     Suppose,  however,  thst 

at  its  extremity  an  ivory  cylinder,  by  which  the  only  800  foot-pounds  per  minute  oonld  be  util- 

currents  employed  to  actuate  the  clocks  or  ized  by  the  machine  and  used  for  UluminatiDg 

time-indicators  will  be  constantly  and  alter-  purposes — this  would  be  the  equivalent  of  800 

nately  changed  from  positive  to  negative,  and  -^  15 =58.83  candles,  as  the  total  power  re- 

f)ic6  versa.    The  ivory  cylinder  is  fitted  with  quired  (induding  friction,  etc)  would  be  8,200 

two  insulated  metal  di^s,  which  are  set  con-  -^58.83=60,  about  60  foot-pounds  per  minute 

centric  tlierewith,  and  dip  respectively  into  per  candle.    The  author  then  proceeds  to  make 

one  of  two  mercury  cups  placed  below  them,  the  following  estimate,  upon  the  suppositioa 

and  brought  into  connection  with  the  opposite  that  power  is  furnished,  per  horse-power,  at 

poles  of  a  battery.    Platinum  wires  from  these  the  rate  of  $180  per  year  of  318  days  of  10 

disks  are  led  to^  one  end  of  the  cylinder  and  hours  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  J^^=0.05T5 

laid  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  at  opposite  sides  ,»«       ^  n        i.  aisxio 

of  its  periphery.    Set  around  the  cylinder,  and  (5*  cents)  per  hour. 

bearing  upon  its  periphery  at  the  part  where        "  If  ovlj  one-fourth  of  this  power  ooold  be 

the  wires  are  exposed,  is  a  series  of  springs  utilized  as  light  ?=^=660  candles  would  be 

made  of  rolled  brass,  which  are  aflSxed  to  the  ^u^  ^    '    ^    *,    c         i.  m        ,> 

bad.  board  of  the  commutator,  and  they  num-  JJ^iX^'n^Yfi  J^^^       ^^JS^f^Ia"^'  ^V''''^ 

ber  double  the  number  of  the  groups  or  sections  f ^,  $0.0575-f.560  =  $0.0001046,    about   one- 

of  the  clocks  or  time-indicators  intended  to  be  *®°^^  ^^,^  ??^  P^^  ^J^^  ^^7  ^^^  ^"^  about 

worked     These  soriuffs  are  worked  in  pairs,  ^°^*®°'°  ^^  ^^^^  ^i  gas-light 

and  each  pair  is  connected  by  insukted  VirS  ,,,1*  ^«fSf/'''"T?.i°oT.f  *  *^^  T^^^''  ^V^ 

with   theii   respective   time-indicators.     The  1^!,  ™i*J^^;  ^%T^®  ^^"^^  ^°*™?^ 

springs  of  each  pair  are  so  disposed  that  they  ^f  ^.^1^^  *  S^ '^fT.t^^^ 

^1  &th  be  in  contact  with  the  wires  of  the  f*/]?^;^  P^^??«.  ^Lk^cS^ H.  ^'''^^^'  ^ 

ivory  cylinder  at  the  same  time;  the  one  with  l^^J^rV^^^iti^^S  ^"^"1 

the  wi/e  of  the  near  disk  and  the  other  with  P^^f^  ?Lif/'"!;..  Yn^fi^^^^      elecbacity,  and 

that  of  the  more  distant     As,  therefore,  the  ^of  nnn^^A  ^  19«%M  '^  ^r  ^ 

cylinder  rotates,   the  circuitlriU  be  opened  496^00-^4=123,750  foo^pomlds,  or  as  light. 

through  several  pairs  of  springs  with  thesev-  ^^^  =137.5  hour  candle-lights  from  one  pound 

eral  indicators  in  regular  succession,  and  the  of  eoal,  through  the  agency  of  steam^ngine 

required  impulse  will  thereby  be  given  through  ^nd  the  magneto-electric  machine, 
electro-magnetic  apparatus  to  the  hands  of  the        "With  the  thermo-dectric  battery!  have  been 

indicators.    Between  the  poles  of  the  electro-  ^ble  to  devdop  130,000  foot-pounds  of  electri- 
magnets  is  a  permanent   magnet,  carried  by     . .    .  j    i.      i    120MO    ^mm  a    ^ 

a  vibrating  forked  arm,  which  embraces   an  city  from  one  pound  of  ooal=j^^=144-4=to 

ordinary  escape -whed,  and  at  each  vibration  about  144  candle-lights, 
drives  it  forward  the  distance  of  one  tooth.  "  There  is  still  another  point  of  view  worthy 
This  motion  is  by  ordinary  clock-gearing  com-  our  iittention.  Common  gas-coal  will  yield 
municated  to  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  the  about  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  too. 
indicator.  But  inasmuch  as  the  platinum  wires  This,  at  three  hour  candle-lights  per  cubic  foot, 
transmit  the  one  the  positive  and  the  other  the  would  give  (3  x  10,000)-^ 2,000=15  hour  can- 
negative  current,  and,  as  their  positions  with  die-lights  per  pound  of  coal.  Abomt  twenty- 
respect  to  the  springs  are  alternately  reversed,  five  cubic  feet  of  illuminating  gas  weigh  one 
a  positive  and  a  negative  current  will  be  alter-  pound.  Hence  one  pound  of  gas,  after  it  is 
nately  transmitted  to  the  distant  time-indi-  made  from  the  coal,  will  yield  a  light  equal  to 
cators.  that  of  a  candle  for  seventy-five  hours.  One 
Cost  of  the  Electric  Light — ^Mr.  Moses  G.  pound  of  pure  carbon,  wholly  burned  to  car- 
Farmer  has  furnished  to  the  Sden^fic  Amer-  bonic  acid  gas,  yields  14,500  units  of  beat 
ican  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  electric  equal  to  772x14,500=11,200,000  or  11 J  mil- 
light,  produced  by  the  electro-magnetic  ma-  lions  of  foot-pounds  of  work :  Hence,  were  the 
chine.  He  says  that  on  a  well-built  machine,  total  energy  of  one  pound  of  pure  carbon  oon- 
which  he  examined  in  1861,  1,100  foot-pounds    verted  into  light,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  one 
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candle-ligbt  for  the  time  of -^^^?^=1A;  keeper  whioli  shots  the  stop-cock,  and  things 

^                             i6xa66x84x(io      >»'  are  rephiced  m  the  former  positj^on,  so  to  re- 

or  one  year  and  five  months.  main  nntU  the  ends  of  the  carbon  are  again 

"  To  recapitulate :  the  gas  made  from  one  consumed.    A  second  spiral  spring  is  attached 

poand  of  coal  would  yield  a  candle-light  for  fif-  to  the  keeper  of  the  electro-magnet  to  regu- 

teen  hours ;  one  pound  of  the  sas  would  yield  late  the  fall  of  the  keeper,  and  so  regulate  the 

a  light  equal  to  one  candle  for  seventy-five  strength  of  the  current, 

hours ,-  hut  could  all  the  energy  in  a  pound  tU  EUetric  Light  for  Buoy8.^An  ingenious 

of  carbon  be  converted  mto  hght,  it  would  be  apparatus  has  been  contrived  by  M.  Adolphe 

equivalent  to  the  burning  of  a  candle  for  12,410  rfironde,  of  Rouen,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 

hours."                                                 ^  buoys  by  the  electric  light    He  places  in  the 

An  Electric  Light  Regulator. — ^A  simple  ap-  buoy  to  be  lighted,  arranged  so  as  to  keep  in 
paratus  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Highley,  of  equilibrium,  a  receiver  or  battery  (of  a  size 
Loudon,  for  the  regulation  of  the  distance  of  and  weight  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  Uie 
tlie  carbon  points  used  for  the  electric  light,  buoy),  producing  an  electric  current,  then  a 
The  prime  regulator  is  an  electro-magnet,  but  Ruhmkorff  induction-bobbin,  and  lastly,  at  its 
no  clock-work  is  employed.  The  whole  meohan-  upper  part,  he  places  a  lamp  ftirnished  with 
ism  is  contained  in  a  box  or  case,  which  serves  glasses,  in  which  lamp  he  sets  one  or  several 
as  a  base  to  the  apparatus.  The  only  parts  vis-  glass  tubes  or  spheres  known  as  Geissler's 
ibie  above  the  box  are  two  tubes  standing  at  a  tubes.  A  plate  or  roofing  of  metal  or  other 
little  distance  apart^  into  which  the  carbons  are  suitable  material  may  be  placed  above  as  shel- 
inserted  and  fisistened  by  binding  screws.  One  ter  for  the  apparatus.  The  main  object  of  the 
of  the  tubes  is  stnught,  and  the  other  bent  over  invention  is  to  render  the  production  of  light 
or  hooked  at  the  top,  so  that  its  end  stands  ex-  independent  of  any  communication  between 
actly  over  the  top  of  the  straight  tube.  The  the  onoy  and  the  shore.  When  the  battery 
principle  of  the  contrivance  is  the  regulation  requires  replenishing,  which  will  be  perceived 
of  the  sliding  of  these  tubes,  the  straight  one  by  the  diminished  intensity  of  the  light,  it  will 
up  and  the  bent  one  down,  so  that  the  carbons  only  be  necessary  to  raise  it  through  the  man- 
shall  be  kept  at  a  constant  distanoe.  One-half  hole,  and  replace  the  battery  by  another,  and 
of  the  case  is  occupied  by  an  air-reservoir,  to  charge,  if  required,  the  Geissler^s  tubes :  for 
which  can  be  filled  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  experience  shows  that  after  working  a  certain 
ball  syringe  or  pump.  A  spiral  spring  is  placed  time,  the  gas,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  more  or 
on  the  top  of  this  reservoir,  to  cause  it  to  col-  less  decomposed  according  to  its  nature  (nitro- 
lapse  and  expel  the  air,  and  the  foot  of  the  gen  gas  has  been  found  to  be  the  best).  By  fit- 
bent  tube  is  fixed  to  that  top  innde  of  the  ting  out  buoys  with  these  lights,  ships  will  be 
spiral  spring;  consequently,  as  the  reservoir  prevented  from  striking  them  at  night,  while 
collapses,  the  top  descends,  and  the  bent  tube  ree&  banks,  and  other  objects  which  are  to  be 
descends  with  it.  Also  to  the  top  of  the  reser-  avoided  will  be  made  visible  by  night  almost 
voir  is  attached  the  end  of  a  lever,  which,  at  as  clearly  as  by  day. 

the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  bottom  of  a  Engraving  by  Electricity. — ^The  method  of 

straight  tube,  and,  as  the  reservoir  descends  engraving  by  electricity,  recently  discovered 

the  other  end  rises,  and  so  raises  the  straight  by  M.  Dulos,  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 

tube  to  meet  the  descending  bent  tube,  both  lows :  A  plate  of  copper  is  prepared,  and  upon 

motions  being  produced  by  the  collapsing  res-  it  is  sketcned  the  figure  to  be  represented,  in 

ervoir  of  air.    From  the  reservoir  there  is  an  varnish.    This  having  been  perfectly  dried,  is 

emission  tube  or  stop-cock,  to  let  out  the  air  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  iron  and 

as  required.     This  stop-cock  is  connected  by  chloride  of  ammonium.    A  smaU  electric  cur- 

the  keeper  to  an  electro-magnet,  around  which  rent  is  passed  through  it  from  an  iron  electrode, 

is  coiled  the  electric  conductor  in  its  passage  to  and  iron  is  deposited  from  the  solution  on  the 

one  of  the  carbons,  the  otiier  pole  of  the  bat-  coppner  plate,  on  the  parts  not  covered  by  the 

tery  being  connected  direct  to  the  other  car-  varnish  lines.    When  this  deposit  is  of  sufficient 

bon.    The  battery  being  connected  to  the  reg-  thickness,  the  copper  plate  is  taken  out  of  the 

nlator,  the  electro-magnet  attracts  to  itself  the  bath  and  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.    When 

keeper  and  dbiuts  the  stop-cock ;  then  the  air-  the  varnish,  in  which  the  design  was  made,  is 

reservoir  is  pumped  full,  and  the  light  is  in  full  dissolved  off  and  the  parts  made  clean,  then 

operation ;  but,  the  carbon  being  consumed,  the  the  design  appears  in  has  relief  of  copper  on  an 

corrent  gradually  slackens  by  means  of  the  in-  iron  ground.    The  plate  is  then  dipped  for  an 

creased  resistance.    The  magnetism  consequent-  instant  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver,  in 

ly  lessens,  and  the  keeper  is  released,  and  its  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  without  an  electric 

fall  opens  the  stop-cock  a  little  and  lets  out  a  current.    By  this  means  the  copper  parts  coat 

puff  of  air;  the. top  of  the  reservoir  descends  themselves  with  a  film  of  silver,  the  iron  re- 

and  tdces  with  it  the  bent  tube  and  the  end  of  maining  free,  as  it  will  not  coat  itself  by  im- 

ihe  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  raises  the  mersion  in  that  solution.     The  plate  is  again 

straight  tube.   The  carbons  then  approach,  and  washed  and  dried,  and  then  covered  with  a 

the  current  is  reestablished  in  its  mil  strength ;  coating  of  mercury,  which  adheres  to  the  dl- 

the  electro-magnet  again  attracts  to  itself  the  ver  only,  for  without  sodium-amalgam  it  will 
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not  adhere  to  iron.    Themercnrj,  byitsafSnity  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  crust 

for  the  silver  and  non-affinity  fbr  the  iron,  which  has  formed  is  then  removed.     Bj  re- 

Btands  up  in  alto-relief,  and  adheres  so  firmly  ducing  the  temperature  in  this  way,  the  alloj 

that  melted  wax  can  be  poured  over  it  without  of  zinc   becomes  white,  and  separates  itself 

disturbing  it    When  the  wax  is  oold,  it  forms  more  readily.    The  temperature  of  the  metal  is 

a  matrix  for  the  die  or  type.    It  is  coated  with  now  raised  to  about  480^  R^aumnr,  and  tie 

plumbago  to  make  it  conduct  electricity,  and  is  operation  of  introducing  from  about  i  to  i  per 

then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  cent,  of  zinc,  followed  by  the  application  of  tl.e 

and  by  the  ordinary  electrotyping  process  the  electric  current  and  the  remoTal  of  the  cm^t, 

die  is  deposited.  is  repeated  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 

Uie  Meehanies*  Magazine  of  June  28th,  while  When  the  lead  under  treatment  is  very  impure, 

speaking  of  Bulos^s   process  as  an  ingenious  or  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silver,  it  m&j 

one,  described  a  simpler  method  of  obtaining  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  process  two  or  tlire« 

the  same  result.     A  plate  of  copper  is  made  times.    The  silver  which  Is  contained  in  the 

perfectly  level  and  smooth,  and  then  coated  with  various  crusts  or  skimmings  taken  from  tlie 

varnish,  through  which  the  design  is  made,  with  molten  metal  after  each  addition  of  zinc,  aod 

a  fine  steel  point,  cutting  the  bottoms  of  the  passage  of  the  dectric  current,  may  be  recor- 

line9  clean  down  to  the  copper.     The  whole  ered  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods.    The  le^d 

plate  is  then  coated  with  plumbago,  but  after-  when  sufficiently  desilverized  is  again  refined 

ward  the  particles  of  plumbago  powder  which  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  order  to  roDore 

have  fallen  into  the  sanken  lines  of  the  de-  traces  of  zinc  and  other  impurities,  and  maj 

sign,  must  be  carefully  removed  with  a  soft  then  be  run  into  ingots,  for  sale. — {MeckMoa' 

bruah.    The  plate  is  then  connected  wi^  the  MaaoMtne.) 

battery  in  the  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  and  the        Other  Ustful  ApplicatioM  iff  Eleetritiiy.'- 

die  is  deposited.    Even  this  multiplied  process,  It  is  necessary  that  a  person  attending  ud  a 

like  that  previously  describe<l,  is  regarded  by  power-loom  should  carefully  watch  and  remcdj 

the  Meehanice^  Magazine  as  no  cheaper  than  the  breaking  of  a  thread;  and,  as  several  looms 

wood-engravings.    These  discoveries  have  been  may  be  in  charge  of  one  attendant,  it  would  be 

entirely  superseded  by  the  various  processes  very  useful  that  his  attention  ahoiild  be  direct- 

for  photographing  and  engraving  on  stone  and  ed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  a  bruken 

zinc,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  thread.    This  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  & 

perfection  during  the  past  year,  and  are  now  stocking-machine  by  means  of  electricity,  and 

largely  used  in  this  country  for  the  reproduo-  the  same  contrivance  is  applicable  in  otber 

tion  of  fine  engravings  and  book-work.  cases.    A  small  lever  rests  on  the  thread,  asd 

Separating  Silver  from  Leadby  JSlectrieity, —  retains  its  position  as  long  as  the  thread  is 

The  lead  carrying  the  silver  is  melted  in  a  re-  whole.    But  the  instant  the  thread  breaks,  tbe 

verberatory  furnace,  and  exposed  to  the  usual  lever  falls  and  completes  connection  betwuii 

preliminary  refining  process  by  which  portions  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  which  excites  a 

of  copper,  antimony,  and  other  metals  are  re-  small  electro-magnet,  and  sets  a  beU-ringicg 

moved  by  oxidation.    The  temperature  of  the  apparatus  in  motion.    This  attracts  the  notice 

lead  is  then  brought  to  about  480°  E6aumur,  in  of  the  attendant,  so  that  the  broken  tiiread  can 

order  that  the  zinc  to  be  subsequently  added  to  be  promptly  rejoined. 

it  may  melt  in  it.    A  quantity  of  zinc,  about  i       An  application  of  electricity,  more  curioos 

to  i  per  cent,  of  the  charge  of  lead  in  the  pot,  is  perhaps  than  usefol,  has  recently  been  made  in 

then  introduced  into  the  lead  by  means  of  any  France.    Instead  of  placing  a  fulminate  with- 

Buitable  instrument,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  in  a  cartridge,  and  thus  rendering?  it  liable  to 

stiiTcd  and  mixed.    An  electric  current,  which  explode  accidentally,  a  very  fine  platinum  \rire 

may  be  generated  by  a  suitable  battery,  in  con-  is  inserted  in  it.    This,  by  a  simple  mech&msm, 

nection  with  one  of  BuhmkorfTs  coils,  or  other-  is  connected  at  pleasure  with  two  very  mioute 

wise,  is  then,  by  means  of  conductors,  caused  to  galvanic  batteries,  which  are  enclosed  in  tLe 

pass  through  the  molten  metal ;  this  current,  stock  of  the  luusKet,  and  becoming  incandod- 

whicb  produces  among  other  effects  in  most  cases  cent,  explode  the  powder.    The  arrangcmtnl 

a  certam  tremor  in  the  mass  of  metal,  is  contin-  is  not  likely  to  be  employed  in  practice,  except 

ned  for  a  period  varying  firoih  10  to  80  minutes,  perhaps  for  artillery. 

according  to  the  quantity  and  purity  of  the  It  has  been  found  by  recent  experiments 
lead  under  treatment,  and  to  the  proportion  of  tliat  electro-magnetism  can  be  used  with  excel- 
silver  it  contains.  The  conductors  used  are  lent  effect  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  the  pro- 
rods  of  copper,  with  wooden  handles ;  two,  cess  being  facilitated  and  rendered  more  per- 
four,  six  or  eight  of  these  may  be  suspended  in  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  fuel  is  economized, 
the  metal  in  any  convenient  manner ;  the  cur-  An  opening  is  made  in  the  smeltinj^-fumAce, 
rent  should  be  continued  until  all  the  zinc  has  and  opposite  to  this  opening  is  placed  an  dec- 
reached  the  surface,  bringing  the  silver  with  it,  tro-magnet,  which  is  excited  by  a  current  that  is 
when  it  ceases  to  have  any  action  on  the  desil-  made  to  traverse  the  iron  while  in  a  state  of  fo- 
verizing  of  die  lead.  After  the  conductors  of  sion.  Numerous  gas-bubbles  are  produced,  and 
the  electric  current  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  resulting  iron  is  harder  and  more  teoaciocs 
the  molten  metal,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  than  that  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  wa^. 
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Eepmmmti  in  EUctrolysw. — ^It  has  gener-  besides  IiydrocUoric  aoid  the  precious  metals 

ally  been  supposed  that  the  power  of  nitro-  may  be  dissolved." 

hydrochloric  acid  as  a  solvent  for  gold  and  pla-  Visibility  of  the  Electric  Sparh — M.  Felix 
tinam  is  owing  to  the  evolution  of  free  chlorine.  Lucas  concludes  from  original  tneoretic  consld- 
Mr.  £.  W.  Bartlett  has  communicated  to  the  erations  that  the  distance  at  which  the  electric 
London  Chemical  ITews  the  results  of  experi-  spark  is  visible  is  greater  than  that  of  a  per- 
ments  made  by  him  in  confirmation  of  that  hy-  manent  light,  the  apparent  intensity  of  which 
pothesis:  ^'Into  an  ordinary  apparatus  for  the  would  be  250,000  times  more  than  the  spark, 
electro-chemical  decomposition  of  water,  hav-  The  light  actually  employed  to  illuminate  the 
ing  platinum  electrodes,  a  weak  solution  of  new  French  light-houses  gives  a  brilliancy  equal 
hydrochloric  acid  was  poured.  Over  the  anelec-  to  125  carcel  lamps.  An  electric  spark  possess- 
trode  a  glass  tube  was  placed,  and  in  this  tube  ing  the  illuminating  power  of  the  200th  part 
some  gold  leaf.  Twelve  pairs  of  Wollaston's  only  of  a  carcel  burner,  is  superior  as  to  its 
double  coppers  were  employed,  excited  by  dilute  power  of  projecting  light.  Hence  can  be  con- 
sulphuric  acid  only.  On  completing  the  cir-  ceived  the  immense  effect  of  a  warning  light 
cult,  the  penetrating  odor  of  chlorine  was  very  composed  of  the  intermittent  flashes  of  the 
perceptible,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  gold  in  electric  spark  proceeding  from  a  strong  Leyden- 
the  tube  over  the  anelectrode  was  completely  jar  battery.  M.  Lucas  states  that  in  an  experi- 
dissolved;  as  also  were  some  fragments  that  mdnt  made  in  a  laboratory,  two  apparatuses 
had  been  ^ut  into  the  solution  outside  the  tube,  were  established,  one  voltaic  equal  to  125 
If  chlorine  has  this  power  over  gold,  it  may  be  carcel  lamps,  and  another  spark-battery  equiva- 
sapposed  that  the  chloride  of  either  a  met^  or  lent  to  only  the  l-2000th  part  of  a  carcel  wick, 
an  alkali,  providing  that  the  compound  is  an  The  photometer  showed  a  marked  superiority 
electrolyte,  will  exhibit,  on  electrolyzation,  the  in  favor  of  the  spark. 

same  result.  Chloride  of  sodium  was  the  sub-  Effects  qf  Electricity  on  Seeds. — ^Experiments 
stance  first  experimented  with.  A  saturated  have  been  made  by  M.  Blondeau,  upon  the 
solution  of  the  salt  was  made,  and  with  pre-  effects  of  an  induction  current  on  fruits  and 
cisely  the  same  arrangement  as  before,  the  gold  seeds.  He  reports  that  the  electrization  of 
in  the  tube  over  the  anelectrode  was  spe^ly  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  hastens  their  ripen- 
dissolved.  The  same  result  was  obtained  on  ing.  He  has  also  experimented  on  beans,  peas, 
electrolynng  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo-  and  cereal  grains,  submitting  them  to  the  action 
nium  and  chlonde  of  barium.  By  a  power  of  of  the  current  before  they  were  planted.  The 
twenty  psurs  of  "Wollaston's  double  coppers  the  seeds  were  made  to  conduct  electricity  by  soak- 
gold  was  dissolved  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  ing  them  in  water  for  some  time,  and  were 
when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  was  the  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  for 
liquid  electrolyzed.  Both  times  the  blue  color  several  minutes.  After  this  they  were  planted 
of  litmus  was  quickly  discharged,  but  there  was  in  pots  fiUed  with  good  garden  earth,  and  other 
no  previous  reddening  of  the  coloring  matter  unelectrified  seeds  were  planted  at  the  same 
to  indicate  the  generation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  time  and  kept  under  the  same  conditions  for 
A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  was  the  liquid  purposes  of  comparison.  M.  Blondeau  says 
next  electrolyzed.  With  the  same  power  of  that  the  electrified  seeds  always  came  up  first, 
twenty  plates  the  gold  was  very  gradually  dis-  grew  more  rapidly,  and  gave  much  more  vigor- 
Bolved,  though  the  battery  was  in  good  action,  ous  and  fruitful  plants  than  the  unelectrified 
The  odor  of  chlorine  was  perceptible,  though  ones.  One  of  the  statements  which  he  makes 
fainter  than  in  the  former  experiments.  A  is  extraordinary,  viz.,  that  many  of  the  plants 
solution  of  litmus  was  poured  into  the  vessel,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
and  a  tinge  of  red  was  then  perceived  at  the  current  obstinately  persisted  in  growing  upside 
anode,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  evolved  chlo-  down,  that  is  to  say,  the  root  came  up  into  the 
ric  acid  upon  the  coloring  matter.  The  blue  air,  and  the  plumule  was  directed  downward 
color  of  the  solution  became  fainter  by  degrees,  into  the  soil.  It  is  not  difi&cult  for  any  one  to 
evidently  proving  that  since  chloric  acid  does  test  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  by  experi- 
not  possess  bleaching  properties,  free  chlorine  ment. 

was  evolved.  Possibly  this  formation  of  chlo-  Observations  of  Atmospheric  EUctrieity, — 
rine  from  chloric  acid  is  a  secondary  result  of  Dr.  Everett  read  before  the  British  Association, 
the  current;  but  it  is  quite  as  probable,  and  at  its  summer  session,  a  paper  on  ^'Observations 
more  so,  that  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  the  of  Atmospheric  Electricity,"  at  Kew  Observa- 
chloric  aoid  were  successively  decomposed  by  tory,  and  at  Windsor,  ITova  Scotia.  The  Kew 
the  current  of  electricity.  Two  strips  of  gold  observations  extended  from  June,  1862,  to  May, 
leaf,  one  in  nitric,  the  other  in  hydrochloric  1864,  inclusive,  and  were  taken  by  8ir  William 
acid,  in  contact  through  a  porous  division,  were  Thomson's  self-recording  apparatus.  The  Wind- 
connected  by  a  gold  wire ;  the  hydrochloric  sor  observations  extended  from  October,  1862, 
acid  was  decomposed,  and  the  gold  in  it  imme-  to  August,  1864,  and  were  taken  by  a  different 
diately  dissolved.  The  experiments  may  not  apparatus,  not  self-recording,  invented  by  Sur 
possess'the  less  interest  because  they  refer  to  Wuliam  Thomson.  Monthly  averages  at  Kew 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  -show  that  by  the  showed  two  maxima  in  the  day — one  of  them 
decomposition  of  other  compounds  of  chlorine  between  8  and  10  a.  m.,  and  the  other,  which 
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was  more  ooDsiderable,  between  8  and  10  p.  m. 
At  Windsor,  on  the  contrary,  the  electricity  be- 
tween 8  and  10  p.  m.  had  in  every  month  been 
weaker  than  either  between  8  and  10  a.  m.,  or 
between  2  and  3  p.  m.  The  annual  cnrve  for 
£ew  had  its  principal  maximnm  in  November, 
and  another  in  February  or  March .  At  Wind sor 
the  principal  maximum  was  in  February  or 
March  aud  the  minimum  in  June  or  November. 
The  annual  curves  for  the  two  places  agreed 
pretty  well  from  January  to  October,  but  were 
curved  in  opposite  directions  from  October  to 
January. 

Meetrical  Oountriei.—'il,  J.  Foumet,  in  a 
paper  addressed  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Bcience,  treats  of  the  electric  conditions  of 
certain  re^ons  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Bhone  basm.  He  mentions  an  instance  when 
at  an  altitude  of  8,455  metres,  upon  the  Grand»- 
Mulets,  a  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Lis  guide  on  leav- 
ing their  hut  perceived  the  surrounding  ridges 
to  be  apparently  on  fire.  The  clothes  of  the 
two  spectators  were  literally  covered  with 
electric  sparks,  and  their  fingers  when  held  up 
were  phosphorescent.  At  the  same  time  the 
city  of  Lyons  was  visited  with  a  deluge  of  rain ; 
and  the  whole  day  had  previously  been  exceed- 
ingly stormy.  On  a  previous  occasion,  as  the 
same  guide  was  accompanying  M.  Ghenal  up 
Mont  Blanc,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  found  themselves  enveloped,  so  to 
speak,  in  thunder  and  lightning.  All  the  stones 
and  rocks  around  them  emitted  electric  flames, 
and  yet  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  sky 
around  it  wore  perfectly  clear.  In  1867,  Saus- 
sure,  Jalabet,  and  Pictel  were  on  the  Breven 
at  an  altitude  of  2,520  metres.  They  soon 
experienced  a  strange  pricking  sensation  at 
their  fingers'  ends  on  stretching  them  out. 
This  sensation  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  at  length  electric  sparks  could  be  obtained 
from  Jalabet's  hat-band,  which  was  of  gold 
lace,  and  even  from  the  knob  of  his  cane.  At 
a  point  25  or  80  metres  lower  down  the  in- 
fluence of  the  electricity  was  no  longer  felt. 
In  1863,  when  Mr.  Watson  and  several  other 
tourists  ascended  the  Jungfrau,  a  snow-storm 
occurred  in  which  tJie  snow  itself  proved  to 
be  electric. 

ENGLE8,  William  Mokhison,  D.  D.,  an 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  journalist, 
and  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  12, 
1797;  died  in  the  same  city,  November  27, 1867. 
He  was  of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  and  of 
an  intelligent  and  pious  parentage.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  January,  1815.  He  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  October,  1818.  After  spending  some 
time  in  missionary  labors  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1820  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  office  he  continued  for 
nearly  fourteen  years,  the  dmrch  being  greatly 
prospered  under  his  labors.    Being  compelled 


by  a  throat  affection  to  de^t  from  preiic 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Prethyterm, 
then  edited  by  Rev.  J.*W.  Alexander,  D.D^ 
and  in  1834  succeeded  Dr.  Alexander  as  its 
editor.  He  continued  his  editorial  coDnectioD 
with  that  paper,  at  first  as  sole,  and  ginoe  1850 
as  senior  editor,  till  his  death,  and,  under  this 
long  editorship  of  more  than  thirty-three  yean, 
the  paper  greatly  prospered.  In  1838  lie  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  books  and  tracts  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pnbficadoii. 
and  continued  in  that  position  till  186S,  find 
soon  after  was  elected  President  of  the  Board, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  Most  of  bis 
books  were  prepared  in  connection  vrith  the 
Board  of  Publication.  Though  a  chaste,  vigor- 
ous, and  elegant  writer,  he  seemed  to  haveTery 
little  literary  ambition,  contenting  himself  widi 
writing  editorials  of  remarkable  ability,  and 
with  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  such 
works  as  **  Records  of  the  P^esbyteriin 
Church;"  "Bible  Dictionary;''  "Book  of 
Poetry ; "  "  Sailor's  Companion ; "  "Sick-Room 
Devotions;"  "Soldier's  Pocket-Book,"  etc 
Of  thQ  last-named  little  work  fully  tiiree  ban- 
dred  thousand  copies  were  distributed  among 
the  soldiers  during  the  late  war.  Dr.  En^a 
had  suffered  for  years  from  diaease  of  the  heart, 
and  was  constantly  aware  of  his  liability  to 
sudden  death,  and  in  consequence  had  for  jesrs 
withdrawn  himself  very  mach  from  general 
society.  His  death  occurred  from  a  snddea 
aggravation  of  this  disease. 

Europe.  According  to  the  latest  and  mtet 
accurate  statements,  the  area  of  Europe  amounts 
to  8,778,661  English  square  miles.  The  follow- 
ing  table  exhibits  the  population  of  every  cooDtry 
of  Europe  according  to  the  latest  census  tak«Q 
in  each,  and  the  number  of  tihe  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  population : 


} 


Portugal 

Bpaln. 

France 

North-German  Confeder- 
ation  

8oath-6ennan  8tatea... 

Austria 

Italy 

Papal  States 

San  Marino 

Switzerland. 

Holland 

Lnxembnxg 

BelglQm 

Great  Britain 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Bnasla  (Inclnaiye  or  Po-  \ 
land  and  Finland)....  \ 

Turkey :.... 

Greece 


Total. 


TotaL 


i849,9M 

38,067,004 

99,848,688 

S,0S4,4GO 

82,578,002 

24,500,645 

890,000 

7,800 

9,610.494 

8,568.«65 

208,651 

4,964,451 

99,591,00» 

1,084,004 

5,862,155 

68,221,882 

1^726,«67 
1,848,412 


7,600 

10.600 

1,600,000 

20,682,000 

8,851,000 

8,287,000' 

60,000 

1,000{ 


CMbafio. 


1,4S8,060 
2,203,000 


25,000 

26,000,060 

1,670,006 

5,800,600 

4^122,000 

80,000 
8,000 


4JM.W 
l&JftAe* 

4,9»,«» 

«.or>'j.o» 
loss.** 

l,2aWW9 

aoiii*o 
4,»aa» 

i,o« 

e,75;ow 
e40,w 


288,001,866  67,286,000 189^1,«^ 


The  population  connected  witli  the  Greek 
Church  is  about  70,000,000.  The  number  of 
Jews  is  estimated  at  3,300,000,  and  that  of  ihe 
Mohammedans  at  4,800,000. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  political  history  of 
Europe,  during  the  year  1867,  is  the  continned 
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agitatioD,  produced  by  the  attempt  to  reconstract  Ita^n  party  continued  to  canse  trouble  by  its 

the  goyemments  on  the  basis  of  the  nationality  open  advocacy  of  annexation  to  Italy.    (See 

principle.    Twice  this  brought  on  grave  com-;  Austria.) 

plications :  first,  on  the  occasion  of  the  attempt-        The  Bussian  Government  persists  In  its  ef- 

ed  purchase  of  Luxemburg  by  France ;   and  forts  to  crush  out  the  Polish  nationality,  and 

later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Garibaldian  expe-  to  fully  incorporate  Poland  with  Kussia.    The 

ditioQ  against  Borne.     In  one  case,  the  jomt  rigor  with  which  this  policy  is  carried  out  has 

counsels  of  the  other  European  powers  pre-  few  parallels  in  history.    Notwithstanding  this 

vented  a  war ;  but  in  the  otlier  a  war  ensued,  injustice,  the   Slavic   tribes    of  Austria   and 

which  led  to  an  intervention  of  France,  and  Turkey  were  courting  Bussian  patronage,  and 

new  complications  between  France  and  Italy,  actively  codperating  with  the  Bussians  for  de- 

(iS^LuxEMBUBo;  Papal  States.)  veloping  and  carrying  out  the  idea  of  Pan- 

The  German  States,  notwithstanding  the  slavism.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  the 
opposition  of  France,  made  steady  progress  measures  of  the  Bussian  Government  for  re- 
toward  the  establishment  of  one  consolidated  stricting  the  use  of  the  Grerman  language  in  the 
German  Empire.  The  North-German  Oonfed-  Balticprovinces  created  great  excitement  against 
eration  is  an  established  fact  All  opposition  Bussia,  all  through  Germany.  (SeeB,v6BiA,) 
to  it  within  the  confines  of  the  territories  form-  In  Denmark,  all  political  parties  agreed  with 
ing  part  of  it  has  ceased,  with  only  the  excep-  the  government  in  demanding  from  Prussia  the 
tion  of  a  few  districts  predominantly  Danish  Danish  districts  of  Northern  Schleswig.  The 
and  Polish.  The  governments  and  the  people  idea  of  a  Pan-Scandinavian  union,  embracing 
of  the  South-German  States  are  agreed  that  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  is.  advocated 
the  closest  alliance  shall  be  maintained  between  by  special  committees  in  each  of  the  three 
the  Northern  Oonfederation  and  the  South-  kingdoms,  but  no  notable  progress  was  reported 
German  States,  until  the  way  is  cleared  for  the  during  the  year.  (  See  Dexmase.) 
admission  of  the  latter  into  the  Oonfederation.  The  Christian  tribes  of  Turkey,  encouraged 
The  Legislatures  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  and  aided  by  Bussian  influence,  become  more 
Baden,  all  ratified  the  military  and  Zollverein  and  more  alienated  from  Turkish  rule.  The 
treaties  which  their  governments  had  concluded  people  of  Candia,  throughout  the  year,  con- 
wlth  Prussia;  and  at  a  convention  of  military  tinned  the  struggle  for  their  independence  and 
representatives  of  the  South-German  States,  union  with  Greece,  which  they  had  begun  in 
held  in  November,  it  was  officially  stated  that  August,  1866.  The  superior  force  of  the  Turks 
the  military  oonventions  would  be  faithfully  prevented  the  success  of  the  insurrection ;  but 
carried  out,  and  that,  in  case  of  a  war  between  there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Prassia  and  France,  all  the  South-German  Candia,  as  well  as  of  the  southern  provinces 
States  would  side  with  Prussia.  It  was  also  of  European  Turkey,  virill  effect  their  union 
agreed  that  early  in  1868  the  Customs  Union  with  Greece  as  soon  as  external  circumstances 
Parliament  should  meet,  composed  of  delegates  may  allow  them  to  do  so.  In  Northern  Turkey, 
from  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Germany,  the  movement  of  the  Slavic  tribes  toward  inde- 
thus  giving  to  the  German  people,  for  the  first  pendence,  encouraged  by  Bassia,  steadily  in- 
time  since  1848,  a  Parliament  representing  the  creased  in  strength,  though  it  led  to  no  practical 
whole  of  the  fatherland,  with  the  exception  results.  (SeeTrrBSSY,) 
of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria.  (See  In  Great  Britain  the  agitation  of  the  Fenians 
Gebmaxt.)  not   only  did    not   subside,  but   gained  ne\f 

Austria  has  finally  abandoned  the  plan  of  strength  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  in  con- 

coosoUdating  the  different  nationalities  under  sequence  of  the  execution  of  three  Fenians  in 

one  central  administration.      The  claims  of  Manchester.    The  funeral  processions  held  on 

Hangary   to    an   independent   administration  this  occasion,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  showed 

have  been  ftiUy  recognized,  and  the  reorgani-  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people 

zatioji  of  the  empire  now  proceeds  on  the  basis  sympathized  with  the  Fenians,  and  that  a  still 

of  a  political  dualism,  the  eastern  half  of  the  largerportion  wasinfavorof  thereSstablishment 

empire  being  placed  under  the  leadership  of  of  an  Irish  Parliament.    (/S90  Fenian  Bbotheb- 

the  Magyar  nationality,  and  the  western  under  hood.) 

the  leadership  of  the  Germans.    But  the  con-        The  contest  between  the  Conservative  and 

flict  of  the  several  nationalities  remains  un-  the  Progressive  parties  was,  last  year,  of  special 

ahated,  and  threatens  the  unity  of  the  empire  interest  in  England,  where  the  long  struggle 

more  than  ever.     Most  of  the  Slavic  tribes  of  the  Beform  party  for  an  enlargement  of  the 

openly  lean  on  Bussia  and  demand  the  same  franchise  was  partially  successful,  as  the  Tory 

Remi-independence  which  has  been  granted  to  ministry  deemed  it  necessary  to  concede  some 

the  Magyars,    In  the  German  provinces  the  of  the  principal  demands  of  the  Beform  party, 

desire  not  to  be  forever  excluded  from  the  re-  The  government  promised  to  propose,  in  the 

constructed  Germany  is  growing,  and  there  course  of  the  year  1868,  similai*  reform  bUls 

already  is  a  considerable  party  whose  platform  with  regard  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.    In  Spain, 

embraces  a  future  reunion  with  Germany  at  the  Progressive  party,  under   the   leadership 

any  rate;  if  necessary,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  of  General   Prim,  made  another  attempt  to 

^^lation  of  Austria.    In  Southern  Tyrol,  the  overthrow    the    government    under    which 
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the  country  has  been  for  years,  but  again  goyemment.  In  the  Italian  Parliament^  the 
wlthoat  SQCoess.  In  the  election  of  the  Oortes  Oonseryative  party,  which  aapporto  the  dajms 
the  Liberals  abstained  from  voting,  and  the  of  the  Pope,  does  not  connt  more  than  half  a 
new  Cortes,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  least  dozen  members.  The  party  of  action,  which 
liberal  representative  bodies  which  has  at  the  election  in  1866  carried  more  than  one- 
convened  in  Earope,  readily  sustaining  the  third  of  the  districts,  had  this  year  many  acces- 
measnres  proposed  by  the  government.  The  sions  from  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  paitr, 
Austrian  Parliament  of  Vienna,  which  had  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministzy  in 
to  discuss  the  draft   of  a   new  constitution,  the  Roman  question. 

showed  itself  inflamed  with   decidedly  pro-  EVANS,  Geobos,  an  American  lawyer  and 

gressive  principles ;  and  the  government,  in  statesman,    bom  in  Hallo  well.  Me.,   Janosij 

order  not  to  prolong  the  disorganized  condition  12,  1797;  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  April  5, 1867. 

of  the  empire,  deemed  it  best  to  yield  most  of  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  Bnus- 

the  points  demanded  by  the  representatives  of  wicl^  Me.,  in  1815,  and  after  studying  lav 

the  people.    The  new  Constitution  of  Austria  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  Stale  in 

is  one  of  the  most  popular  State  Constitutions  1818.    He  commenced  very  early  to  take  an 

of  Europe ;  and  the  new  ministry,  which  was  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1829  was  elected 

appointed  on  January  1,  1868,  is  composed  of  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representative 

toe  leaders  of  the  Progressive  party.    In  the  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  by  tiie  "Whig 

Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Conserva-  party  to  Congress.    He  served  in  the  House  of 

tive  party  is  very  small,  and  the  government  Kepresentatives  for  six  sncoeaslye  terms,  afti^ 

is  in  the  hands  of  the  moderate  Literals.    The  which  he  was,  in  1841,  elected  United  States 

Radicals  are  about  two-fifths  of  the  Chamber.  Senator.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  Senate,  in 

In  the  election  for  the  North-Grerman  Parlia-  1847,  by  J.  W.  Bradbury,  a  Democrat.    In  1849, 

ment,  the  Conservatives  carried  many  more  dis-  Mr.  Evans  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommid- 

tricts  than  they  had  for  many  years  previous  at  sioners  of  the  Board  of  Claims  against  Mexico, 

the  elections  for  the  Prussian  Diet.    The  com-  which  position  he  held  for  several  months.    In 

bined  Liberal  parties  had,  however,   a  small  1858  he  became  Attorney-General  of  Maine; 

majority  both  in  the  North-German  Parliament  and  he  occupied  that  position  again  in  1854  and 

and  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  both  bodies  were  1856.    At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Evans  bad 

presided  over  by  Liberal  presidents.    In  France  passed  the  age  of  seventy  years.     Mr.  Evans 

the  Liberal  party  made  considerable  gains  at  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  nobility  of  char- 

the  municipal  elections ;   but  the  Legislative  acter  and  superior  attainments  as  a  lawyer.   la 

body  showed  in  the  debate  on  the  Roman  ques-  the  United  States  SeAate  he  waa  chairman  of 

tion  that  it  is  still  less  libera  even  than  the  the  Committee  of  Commerce. 


F 

FARADAY,  Michael,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  dis-  The  wonderful  discoyeries,  the  enthndasm,  the 
tingaished  English  physicist,  bom  at  Newing-  brilliant  experimenta,  and  great  reputation  of 
ton,  Surrey,  September  22,  1791 ;  died  in  Lon-  the  distinguished  lecturer,  completely  capti- 
don,  August  27,  1867.  His  father  was  a  black-  vated  the  boy,  and  prompted  him  to  become  a 
smith,  in  such  humble  circumstances  that  he  devotee  of  science.  While  attending  the  lee- 
could  afford  his  eon  few  educational  advan-  turos,  he  took  careful  notes,  interspersing  theia 
tages.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  his  boy-  with  such  drawings  as  he  could  make  in  illus- 
hood,  beyond  .the  bare  fact  that  he  learned  to  tration  of  their  contents.  This  was  in  the 
read  and  write,  and,  while  possessing  ordinary  spring  of  1812.  In  December  following,  he 
intelligence,  gave  no  promise  of  the  greatness  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  enclosing  his 
he  afterward  attained.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  notes  and  drawings,  modestly  introdncing  him> 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder.  While  self,  explaining  his  love  of  scientific  stndiea,  and 
attending  faithfully  to  his  duties,  he  spent  his  offering  his  services  as  an  assistant.  The  reply 
leisure  time  in  reeding  and  studying  such  books  was  prompt  and  favorable.  Early  in  1813  his 
on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  as  were  patron,  acting  for  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
accessible  to  him,  while  his  favorite  amusement  Institution,  procured  for  him  the  aitaation  of 
was  to  make  experiments  illustrating  the  teach-  Chemical  Assistant.  Mr.  Faraday,  who  at  once 
ings  of  his  books.  He  possessed  a  great  deal  became  the  favorite  pupil,  and  soon  the  friend 
of  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  and,  wholly  un-  of  3ir  H.  Davy,  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
aided,  constructed  an  electrical  machine  and  Royal  Institution,  which,  from  that  time  for- 
other  scientific  apparatus.  The  turning-point  ward,  was  the  scene  of  all  his  labors.  For 
in  his  career  really  began  with  the  construction  several  years  he  worked  unremittingly  for  Davy, 
of  this  apparatus.  His  master,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  same  time  preparing  himself  for  the  brd- 
happening  to  point  it  out  to  a  member  of  the  liant  career  he  subsequently  pursued.  Devoting 
Royal  Institution,  that  gentleman  took  him  to  himself  especially  to  chemical  investigation  and 
bear  some  lectures  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's,  analysis,  he  made  some  of  the  most  important 
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« 
Bcientificdisooveries  of  modern  times.  The  long  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  men  de- 
list of  his  great  scientific  achievements  hegins  voted  to  science.  Learned  societies  and  sov- 
with  the  discovery  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon  in  ereigns  vied  with  each  other  to  do  him  honor. 
1820.  Li  1821  he  made  the  great  discovery  of  He  bore  his  great  eminence  with  childlike 
mag&eto-electrioity,  or  elecMcitj  induced  by  gracefulness.  In  his  intercourse  with  men,  his 
magnetism.  This  excited  unusual  attention,  artlessness  and  his  Iofc  of  truth  won  the  ad- 
and  in  addition  to  inducing  him  to  devote  him-  miration  and  esteem  of  alL  No  one  ever  felt 
self  for  many  years  to  electricity,  with  almost  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  no  one  ever  dis- 
unparalleled  success,  was  the  means  of  causiug  puted  his  title  to  his  discoveries.  As  a  leo- 
namerous  other  investigators  to  pursue  the  turer,  he  was  charming,  by  his  earnest  sim- 
same  track.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  plicity  of  action  and  expression;  this  is  the 
Faraday  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  tiie  universal  testimony.  His  weekly  lectures  were 
application  of  bin  discovery  on  the  grandest  one  of  the  mos£  attractive  features  of  the 
scale,  in  the  practical  production  of  light.  His  London  winter  season.  He  was  married,  but 
electrical  researches  continued  through  the  left  no  children  to  inherit  his  name.  Faraday, 
greater  part  of  his  life.  In  1829  he  was  ap-  in  addition  to,  and  beyond  all  his  titles,  was  a 
pointed  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  true  gentleman.  His  manners  were  character- 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich ;  and  in  1883  Lsed  by  an  extreme  gentleness  and  tenderness 
Foilerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  for  the  feelings  of  others.  No  one  could  write 
lasdtution.  In  1889  he  published  the  first  of  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance  without  receiv- 
his  three  volumes  of  "  Experimental  Researches  ing  it,  and  his  advice  was  sure  to  be  wise  and 
in  Electricity."  The  second  volume  appeared  good.  He  was  entirely  free  from  jealousy  of 
in  1844,  and  the  third  in  1855.  In  1846  he  re-  the  scientific  discoveries  of  others;  indeed,  he 
ceived  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  delighted  in  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  his 
for  his  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  scientific  contemporaries, 
of  polarization  of  light  nnder  the  influence  of  FENIAN  BROTHERHOOD.  Although  the 
magnetism ;  and  in  1847  he  announced  the  mag-  threatening  demonstrations  of  the  Fenians  dur- 
-netic  character  of  oxygen,  and  the  relations  ing  the  year  1867  have  not  culminated  in  organ- 
toward  magnetism  of  gases  generally.  So  long  ized  hostilities  against  the  British  Government, 
ago  as  1885  he  received,  at  the  recommendation  either  in  Canada  or  in  Great  Britain,  still  their 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  activity  in  collecting  arms  and  organizing 
from  government  His  scientific  titles  were  troops;  the  connivance  and  sympathy,  real  or 
almost  too  numerous  to  recapitulate.  In  addi-  supposed,  of  the  Irishmen  who  constitute  a 
tion  to  being  a  member  of  all  the  Academies  large  part  of  the  British  army  and  navy;  the 
of  Science  of  any  note  in  Europe,  he  was  a  resistance  to  searches,  seizures,  and  arrests,  in 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  Oxford,  Knight  of  the  Ireland  and  in  England,  resulting  not  unfre- 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  of  the  Italian  Order  quently  in  riot  and  bloodshed ;  their  efforts  to 
of  St  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  Officer  of  the  Legion  establish  a  de  facto  government  and  obtain  bel- 
of  Honor,  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  ligerent  rights,  in  imitation  of  those  granted  to 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  Southern  Confederates  by  Great  Britain  in 
and  an  Associate  of  tiie  Paris  Academy  of  the  late  civil  war ;  and  the  sympathy  and  pe- 
Medicine.  ouniary  aid  furnished  by  their  numerous  fellow- 
la  1827  Faraday  published  the  first  edition  of  countrymen  in  the  United  States — ^all  these 
his  '*  Chemical  Manipulation, *'  a  work  that  gave  causes  have  operated  to  keep  the  British  Gov- 
ample  proof  of  the  versatility  of  the  author's  ernment  in  a  continued  state  of  alarm,  and  to 
talent  and  chemical  knowledge,  and  which  is  excite  the  interest  and  attract  the  attention  of 
stil)  a  favorite  with  chemists.    It  is  chiefiy  to  the  civilized  world. 

his  ^*  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,"  Early  in  the  year,   Tipperary  County  was 

however,  that  he  owes  his  world-wide  and  last-  made  the  scene  of  an  insurrectionary  move- 

ing  £une.    Many  of  Faraday's  researches  were  ment,  which  was  expected  to  result  in  a  general 

eminently  of  a  practical  character.     Thus  he  uprising  in  Ireland,  and  created  great  excite- 

rendered  important  service  to  the  manufacture  ment  among  the  brotherhood  in  this  country, 

of  steel,  gla.«»,  and  India-rubber.     He  investi-  The  revelations  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  were 

gated  and  discovered  new  alloys  of  steel,  and  watched  with  anxious  solicitude  in  Kew  York, 

invented  a  new  composition  for  optical  glasses,  and  from  hour  to  hour  the  Fenian  headquarters 

He  found  that  carbonic  'acid  and  Several  other  were  thronged  with  deeply-interested  sympa- 

gases  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  perma-  thizere.   Conventions  were  held  in  New  York 

nent,  were  in  fact  a  species  of  vapor,  which  (February  27th),   and  in  Chicago,  III.  (March 

may  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  or  solid  form  12th).    The  public  meetings  in  New  York,  St 

by  cold  and  pressure.    Yet  though  at  no  time  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  cities  at  this  time  were 

in  the  receipt  of  a  large  income,  he  steadfastly  large  and  enthusiastic ;  considerable  sums  of 

refused  to  devote  any  portion  of  his  time  to  money  were  thus  raised,  and  more  subscribed, 

making  analyses,  or  doing  other  work  for  the  to  aid  and  encourage  ^^  the  men  in  the  gap,"  as 

cbemical  manufkcturers,  although  well  aware  the  insurrectionists  were  familiarly  termed.    In 

that  such  work  was  far  more  profitable  than  addition  to  these  measures,  and  to  secure  for 

aay  other.    For  nearly  half  a  century  Faraday  their  cause  some  political  significance,  applica- 
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^^  • 
tion  was  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  tlie  aid  of  the  American  people  to  accomplish 
States,  but  with  no  decisive  effect,  to  grant  bel-  it.  Colonel  Roberts  was  reelected  President, 
ligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents,  and  to  inter-  and  the  congress  acfjoumed  September  9th. 
fere  in  behalf  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  Among  the  earliest  of  the  recent  Tiolent  pro- 
United  States  in  British  prisons.  ceedings  of  the  Fenians  which  have  produced 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  projected  inva-  so  much  alarm  throughout  Great  Britain^  was 
sion  of  Canada  again  attracted  public  attention,  the  riot  at  Manchester,  occTirring  in  August 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  became  the  Funeral  processions,  instituted  in  honor  of 
principal  points  of  interest,  and  at  those  places  O^Brien,  Allen,  and  Larkin,  executed  for  their 
recruiting  of  men  and^drilling  were  vigorously  participation  in  the  riot,  were  in  most  instances 
prosecuted.  St.  Albans,  Yt.,  and  Ogdensburg,  suppressed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  on 
N.  Y.,  were  spoken  of  as  de|>ots  for  the  accumu-  November  28th  an  imposing  one  took  place  in 
lation  of  arms  and  stores,  or  as  points  of  de-  the  city  of  New  York. 

parture  for  different  branches  of  the  expedition.        The  excitement  and  indignation  agmnst  the 

The  vigilance  of  the  United  States  Government,  brotherhood  were  renewed  and  increased  by 

however,  to  which  may  probably  be  added  the  the  blowing-up  of  the  wall  of  derkenwell 

lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Fenian  Prison,  in  London,  in  December,  whereby  the 

leaders,  prevented  any  thing   being    aocom-  lives  of  many  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 

Slished ;  and  the  excitement  attending  their  dren  were  sacrificed.  (See  Gbeat  BmrAni.) 
emonstrations  against  Canada  so  iar  subsided,  The  effect  of  these  and  other  acts  of  vi<dence, 
that  orders  issued  to  the  United  States  district-  while  it  has  stimulated  the  fears  and  hatred  of 
attorneys  and  marshals  on  the  80th  of  July,  thelrishpeople,  hasnevertibelessled  the  Briti<^ 
directing  them  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  press  and  Parliament  to  consider  the  necessity 
the  neutrality  laws,  were  all  the  extra  exertion  of  ameliorating  their  condition* 
which  the  emergency  seemed  to  call  for.  The  negotiations  for  a  union  between  the 
The  Congress  of  tiie  Brotherhood  assembled  Roberts  and  Stephens  parties  were  consum- 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  early  in  September,  and  mated  December  19th,  and  John  Savage  was 
sat  with  closed  doors.  Their  proceedings  were  •  elected  chief  executive  of  the  united  organiza- 
of  a  stormy  character  throughout.  Notwith-  tions,  the  office  having  been  previously  t^dered 
standing  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  detailed  to,  and  dediued  by,  John  Mitchel. 
reports  of  what  transpired  found  their  way  to  The!  Fenian  senate  published  an  address,  De- 
the  public.  President  Roberts  gave  to  the  cember  81st,  in  which  they  declare  that  the  blow- 
congress  an  account  of  his  conference  at  Paris  ing-up  of  the  wall  of  the  Clerkenwell  Prison  in 
(France),  during  his  late  visit  to  that  capital,  London,  the  firing  of  post-offices  and  gas-works, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  revolu-  the  sending  of  explosive  or  deadly  missies  to 
tionary  brotherhood,  and  claimed  to  have  individuals  througn  the  mails,  and  other  recent 
effected  a  reunion  of  that  body  with  the  Fenian  outrages,  ''are  neither  authorized,  approved, 
brotherhood  in  America.  This  was  accom-  nor  encouraged  by  the  authorities  whom  the 
pli8hedonthe4thof  July,  1867.  He  denounced  brotherhood  recognize:  but,  on  the  oontrary, 
the  agents  of  the  Stephens  party,  who  had  been  are  regarded  by  them  as  the  work  of  secret 
sent  to  work  for  the  cause  in  Europe ;  accused  agents  of  the  English  Government,  endeavorii^ 
them  of  wasting  in  dissipation  tlie  funds  in-  to  bring  odium  upon  the  national  cause  by  the 
trusted  to  them,  and  of  causing  the  failure  of  perpetration  of  crimes  foreign  both  to  the 
the  expedition  aeainst  Canada  in  1866,  in  con-  genius,  the  instincts,  and  the  religious  training 
sequence  of  whidi  the  brotherhood  in  Ireland  of  the  Irish  people." 

had  been  greatly  discouraged.  The  acting  At  no  previous  period,  probably,  have  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  Spear,  also  reported  numerous  adherents  to  the  Fenian  oi^anizatlon 
to  the  congress.  He  estimated  the  force  of  the  felt  more  encouraged  with  hopes  of  ultimate 
Fenian  brigade  at  9,800  enlisted  men,  and  success  than  they  do  at  tlie  present  Their 
about  20,000  stand  of  arras.  The  Stephens  claim  of  *^  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  is  tbou^rht  to 
wing  claimed  to  have  in  addition  15,000  stand  be  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  for  indepen- 
of  arms,  15,000  sabres,  a  large  quantity  of  am-  dent  nationalities  so  successfully  made  by  the 
munition,  and  a  vessel  in  New  York  harbor,  people  of  Italy,  of  Hungary,  of  Poland,  of 
The  congress  adopted  further  measures  for  Candia,  of  Mexico,  and  so  warmly  approved 
raising  and  organizing  troops.  Arrangements  by  the  liberal  party  in  every  country  of  Chris- 
were  also  concluded  to  unite  the  Roberts  with  tendom,  not  excepting  England.  Writers  in 
the  Stephens  party,  the  latter  of  whom  had  English  periodicals  have  even  proclaimed  this 
requested  a  conference  upon  the  subject ;  and  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen,  and  accused  them 
to  place  the  Fenians  in  America  and  Ireland  of  inconsistency  in  encouraging  freedom  every- 
under  one  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  where  abroad,  and  suppressing  it  in  the  case 
Irish  Republic.  The  time  and  place  of  the  next  of  Ireland.  With  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
campaign  were  left  to  the  decision  of  the  mili-  and  the  course  of  events  in  their  favor,  sooner 
tary  officers.  A  declaration  of  independence  or  later,  they  declare,  the  Fenians  are  destined 
was  issued,  reciting  the  oppressions  of  the  to  succeed  in  achieving  independence  for  Ire- 
British  Government,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  land.  "Whether  these  predictions  are  well  or 
the  Irish  to  a  separate  nationality,  and  invoking  ill  founded^  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that 
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the  English  Gk>yeniment  will  soon  he  led  to  16th  of  April),  he  rode  out  and  called  upon 
make  such  concessions  toward  Ireland,  and  to  several  of  his  old  parishioners,  and  to  one  of 
secure  sach  a  reformation  of  existing  abnses,  thetn  who  said,  ^^  Dr.  Field,  I  am  glad  to  see 
as  will  everywhere  gain  the  approbation  of  the  you  so  well,"  he  replied,  "I  was  never  better 
friends  of  good  government.  in  my  life.^^  He  had  a  little  great-grand- 
FIELD,  David  Dudlet,  D.  D.,  an  Ameri-  daughter  on  the  seat  with  him,  and  had  his 
can  Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  arm  around  her,  as  he  drove  through  the  vil- 
born  in  East  Guilford  (now  Madison),  Oonn.,  lage  to  his  home.  On  entering  his  room,  he 
May  20,  1781 ;  died  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  took  off  the  scarf  from  his  neck,  and,  on  sitting 
April  15,  1867.  He  was  a  son  of  Oaptain  down,  his  head  fell  back,  his  body  and  limbs 
Timothy  Field,  an  officer  of  the  War  of  the  became  rigid,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
ReTolution.  He  was  fitted  for  college  under  dead.  Dr.  Field  had  a  natural  fondness  for  his- 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Elliott,  pastor  torical  research,  and,  notwithstanding  his  mani- 
of  the  Congregational  Ohurch  in  Guilford,  fold  professional  engagements,  he  found  consid- 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  erable  time  to  devote  to  it.  He  published  a  ^'His- 
last  century  in  New  England,  and  entered  Yale  tory  of  Middlesex  County ;"  a  "  History  of  Berk- 
College  at  (he  age  of  seventeen,  graduating  in  shire  County,'*  in  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages ; 
the  class  of  1802.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  an  '^  Historical  Address  "  at  Middletown,  form- 
stadles  under  Dr.  Backus,  of  Somers,  one  of  ing,  with  its  appendix,  a  book  of  800  pages; 
the  most  eminent  New  England  divines  of  his  and  a  "Genealogy  of  the  Brainerd  Family," 
day,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  of  about  the  same  size  with  the  last-mentioned 
Haven  East  Association,  in  September,  1 803.  volume.  A  considerable  number  of  his  occa- 
He  was  soon  invited  to  preach  as  a  candidate  sional  sermons  have  also  been  published.  Dr. 
at  Haddam,  Conn.,  the  result  of  which  was  Field  was  married  in  October,^  1803,  to  Miss 
that,  after  a  few  months,  he  received  a  call.  Submit  Dickinson,  of  Somers — a  lady  of  highly 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  there  on  the  respectable  parentage,  and  every  way  worthy 
11th  of  April,  1804.  Here  he  remained  till  of  the  place  she  was  designed  to  occupy.  The 
1818— just  fourteen  years— and  then  resigned  relation  thus  formed  continued  fifty-seven  years, 
his  charge,  and  spent  the  next  five  months  on  a  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  seven  were 
misaonary  tour  in  Western  New  York.  On  his  born  in  Haddam,  and  three  in  Stockbridge. 
return  to  New  England,  he  accepted  a  call  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  have  died.  Six 
from  the  Congregational  Ohurch  in  Stockbridge,  sons  are  now  living.  David  Dudley,  the  oldest 
Mass.,  then  lately  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  son,  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  New 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Stephen  West,  and  was  York  bar,  and  author  of  the  "  Revised  Codes 
installed  as  its  pastor  on  the  25th  of  August,  of  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  a  work  on 
1819.  With  this  church  his  connection  contin-  which  he  was  engaged  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
ued  nearly  eighteen  years,  when,  owing  to  a  Matthew  D.  is  an  engineer,  and  has  been  a 
siogolar  concurrence  of  circumstances,  he  re-  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  for 
ceived  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to  Hampden  County ;  Jonathan  E.  has  been  re- 
hLs  former  parish  in  Haddam,  and  was  actually  peatedly  a  member  of  the  same  Senate,  and 
installed  there  the  second  time  on  the  11th  of  was  three  times  chosen  its  president;  Stephen 
April,  1837,  just  thirty- three  years  from  the  J.  is  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
date  of  his  first  settlement.  That  year  the  de-  of  the  United  States ;  Cyrus  W.  has  a  world- 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  *  wide  fatne  as  the  originator  of  the  Atlantic 
him  by  Williams  College.  In  1844  the  parish  Telegraph;  and  Henry  M.,  the  youngest  sou, 
which  he  had  served,  being  very  large,  was  is  the  editor  of  the  Neio  Tarh  EvangelUt^  and 
divided,  and  he  took  charge  of  tlie  new  society  the  author  of  several  books.  One  of  his 
formed  at  Higganum,  two  miles  north  of  the  daughters  married  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  a  mis- 
old  chnrch,  where  he  continued  to  preach  some  sionary  in  the  East ;  and  the  other,  Mr.  Joseph 
years  longer.  During  his  re^denoe  here,  in  F.  Stone,  a  partner  of  her  brother  Cyrus.  Dr. 
1848,  he  crossed  the  ocean  with  one  of  his  sons.  Field  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the 
and  spent  several  months,  much  to  his  satisfac-  excellent  ministers  of  the  last  generation.  With 
tipn,  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  the  a  mind  naturally  vigorous,  clear,  and  exact,  and 
spring  of  1851,  having  reached  the  age  of  withal  trained  to  diligent  and  patient  research, 
^venty,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  ohil-  and  with  the  mosrt  scrupulous  regard  to  order 
dren  that  he  should  retire  from  public  labor  and  and  principle,  he  united  a  kindly  and  generous 
retnrn  to  Stockbridge,  which  they  regarded  as  spirit,  and  with  it  a  tone  of  vigorous  and  ele- 
the  family  Lome.  Here  he  lived  in  digni-  vated  piety.  In  all  his  relations  he  was  a  model 
fied  retirement  for  sixteen  years.  During  of  firmness,  conscientiousness,  discretion,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  his  facul-  punctuality.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently 
ties,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  continued  in  judicious  and  instructive;  and  his  manner, 
a  good  degree  of  vigor;  but  for  some  time  though  calm  and  deliberate,  was  evidently 
previous  to  his  death  there  had  been  a  gradual  marked  by  great  sincerity.  He  had  uncom- 
waning  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  mon  executive  power  and  was  always  ready  to 
memory  particularly  had  become  well-nigh  a  exert  it  in  helping  to  carry  out  every  benevo- 
blank.    On  the  day  on  which  he  died  (the  lent  project  that  came  in  his  way.    Wherever 
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he  lived,  Lis  exalted  virtaes  drew  aroand  him  a       The  Secretary  estimates  that  the  receipts  and 

large  circle  of  friends.  expenditures  for  the  sacoeeding  three  qoarters 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  will  be  as  follows : 

The  aspect  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  United  Seceipts  fh>m  Cofttons ins,800,ooo  <n 

States  was  much  improved  at  the  close  of  the  fjSlJl  iwVJ;;:i ikISS*^  SS 

year.    An  increased  consolidation  of  the  pub-  Misceiianeoas  aooroea   25,000,000  00 

lie  debt,  and  a  reduction  of  its  amount,  had  $a^fi«ifii» » 

been  made.    An  expansion  of  credits,  usually       The  expenditures  for  the  same 

excited  by  an  excessive  and  depreciated  cur-  period,  according  to  his  estimates, 

rency,  was  prevented  by  the  tendency  to  con-  will  bcH- 

traction  maintained  by  the  Government.    In-  For  the  ciyii  Senioe $87,000,00000 

dustry  beiran  to  turn  to  more  healthy  channels,  J®*^ 5®°S!?°* S*^  Indians. ...    22.000,000  00 

,/j"-^^  .1         1         "^  i  J^  For  the  War  Deoartment  Id- 

and  freedom  from  financial  embarrassment  ex-  dndiog  $24ifiOO,ooo  for 

istcd.    Thus  improvement  took  place  in  the  _      bonnUea. .' 100.000.00000 

general  condition  of  the  country.  f  JJ  ^  f.SS^S^Z'r^ml  **'*^*"  ~ 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  Debt 114,000,000  00 

of  the  Government  for  tiie  fiscal  year  ending  taa^WKimm 

June  80,  1867,  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Learlof^  a  snrplns  of  «stfmat«d  nedptsorer'' 

the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  of*  December,  estimated  expenditures  of ii,ooQ.»o  m 

1866.  This  statement  consisted  of  the  actual  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  gi^ncral 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  average  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  80, 1866,  previous  three  quarters  of  a  year.  It  was 
and  an  estimate  for  the  remaining  three  quar-  anticipated  that,  by  the  adoption  on  the  part 
ters.  of  Congress  of  measures  largely  to  reduce  the 
The  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  re-  expenditures  in  all  branches  of  tie  GovernmeDt, 
mdoing  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  end-  a  steady  reduction  of  the  debt  ooold  be  con- 
ing June  80, 1867,  gave  a  surplus  of  estimated  tinued. 

receipts  over  estimated  expenditures  of  $79,-        A  change  took  place  during  tlie  year  in  the 

880,856.    This  amount  was  somewhat  exceeded  amount  of  the  debt,  which  was  a  reduction  of 

by  the  actual  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year,  $138,737,716.77.    The  change  in  the  character 

as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  of  the  debt  is  manifest  by  a  reference  to  its 

the  a<Stual  receipts  and  expenditures  to  June  elements  at  the  close  of  the  war.     Besides  tbe 

80,  1867 :  United  States  notes  then  in  drcnlation,  there 

Koceiptsfitjm  Customs |17M1T,810  88  ^^F®  nearly  $1,800,000,000  of  debts  in  the  form 

Loads, 1.168,675  70  of  mterest-beanng  notes,  temporazy  loans*  and 

?o'{^?^^Vcna;:::::::::::.::::::;::::;::  ^^^  S  «>rtiflcate8  of  indebtedness  a  portion  of  which 

Miscellaneous  Bouroes 42,834,852  60  were  maturing  daily;  and  all  of  which,  wnh 

^  the  exception  of  the  temporary  loans,  must  be 

f4»o,6»4,oio  «  converted  into  bonds,  or  paid  in  money,  before 

The  expenditures,  during  the  same  year,  were:  October  16,   1868.    A  redundant  and  depre- 

avii  Servieo $61,110,027  27  dated  currencv  existed ;  prices  of  the  necessa- 

^nsious  and  Indians S"SJ?'???  S  ries  of  life  had  advanced  with  the  increase  of 

War  Department 05.224.415  68  .,  ti         -l   i_.a  a     "*»-*«»*'"» 

Kavy  Department 148,781.591  91  the  currency ;  reckless  habits  and  extravagant 

Interest  on  Public  Debt 81,084,011  04  expenditures  began  to  prevail,  and  businees  be- 

$848,729424  88  Came  Unsteady  and  fluctuating.    These  circmn- 

rr^  1 .      xt^       .    ,        ,     ^        xi*  stances  controlled  the  measures  adopted  by  the 

Thus  makmg  the  actual  b^/P^^s  from  the  or-  Treasury  Department  relative  to  the  debt  of 

dmary  sources  of  revenue,  $148,904,880.84.  ^^^  country,  and  required  it  to  convert  the  in- 

Loans  paid  during  the  year $740,850,525  96  terest-beariug  notes,  temporary  loans,  etc^  into 

Eeceipts  from  Loans 640,426,910  29  gpld-bearing  bonds,  and  to  contract  thepaper 

$105,928,616  65  circulation  by  the  redemption  of  the   I^ited 

The  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ^^  T^  .^l'^.,^***^  ^7??"^  ^''*°'^ 

first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  ydar  ending  June  80,  c<irtificate8  of  mdeot^ness,  and  the  five  pec 

1868,  were  as  follows :  T^'  T*^'  ^""^^if "  ^\  ^^'^  J!?^  ^^"^  ^^T 

T>^i  ♦  A.,     r.   *  •^o  oci  iuxf  «i  *ion  of  some  small  amounts :  and  the  compound- 

ReeelptsfKj^^  Customs. $48,081,907  61  .^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Direct  Tax 64t'.o:o  S8  024,160,  to  $71,875,040;  the  seveu  and  three- 

— 1— I $121,161,928  68  000,000,   to  $887,978,800 ;  the  United  States 

Erpenditures  for  Civil  Sery!oe.$ia,i  52.848  08  notes,    inclndiug    fractional    currency,    from 

Pensions  and  Indians.  10,4b4,4(0  11  ajkakakoh    *..    aoq^  o^Tt  Arm       i  m      Ti.  l 

War  Department....  scmtJoso  85  $459,505,811  to  $887,871,477,  while  the  cash 

Navy  Department...    6.679,704  67  in  the  Treasury  has  been  increased  from  $88,- 

int  on  Public  Debt..  88.616,640  47  ^^g^^  jg  218,055  to  $188,998,398,  and  the  funded  debt 

Loans  paid $200,176,868  84  has  been  increased  $686,584,800. 

Keceipts  from  Loans 18^108.2S2  00  The  following  Is  a  Statement  of  the  indebt- 

Eeduction  of  Loans $66,078,096  84  edness  of  the  United  States  on  June  30, 1 867 : 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  DTDEBTBDNESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES^  JUNE  to,  186T. 


Loaa  of  1SA2 • 

Loan  of  134T..!..- 

Loan  of  1S18 

Texas  indemnity.,  -j 
Old  fanded  debt.... 
Treasacy notes....  ' 

TreflsoTj  notes.... 
Loan  of  1858u...., 
Loan  of  ISM < 

'IVeasai7note&...-| 
Lfon  of  Feb.  8,1861. 
Treasury  noteft....-| 

Oregon  war 

S)-jcariixes 

T-30  note*  (two  is- j 
sues) "i 

Demand  notes 


SO-y^r  slxea^, 


Flve-twentleib.... 

Fted  States  notes, 
Dew  iMoe 

Temporary  loan...- 


Loan  ct  1S68. 


rr<nsarynote&...-{ 
Cold  eertlfleates.... 
f.-n-fMtles 

ri\e-twentles 

C-rtiacatca  of  !n-j 

debtednefis. ( 

?-j*taA  currency 

FrietionaJ  carrency. 

rre-twentles •! 

Trtasnry  notes.... 

Treasory  notes.... 

Treaaoiy  notes. 


.J 


tCi  treasury  notes - 

tVOtreas'T  notes, 
ihreeiasuea^.... 


r.Te-twentiea...... 


tai«aPadfleB.B. 
Co.  bonds. 


) 


1 


80  yeam 

20  yesrs. 
SO  years. 
15  years. 
DenuindL 


1  yesr. 
15  years. 
10  years. 

1  year. 

SO  years. 
8  years. 
60  days. 
20  years. 
2Q  years. 

8  years. 


Payable 

ou 
domand 


•\ 


After  December  81, 

1802. 
After  December  81, 

1867. 
After  July  1, 186a 
After  December  81, 

ISM. 
On  demand. 

On  demand. 

1  year  after  date. 

December  81.1878. 
After  December  81, 
1870. 

1  year  after  dato. 

After  June  1, 18S1. 

2  years  after  date. 
60  days  after  date. 
After  July  1,  ISSl. 
After  June  80, 1  SSI. 
After  Aug.  18, 1864. 
Alter  Sep'mber  80^ 

1864. 

Demand. 


1. 


20  years. 

6  or  20 
years. 


Not  lees ) 

than  80  V 

daya.    ) 


After  June  80, 1881. 


After  April  80, 1867. 


8  years. 
1  year. 


10  or  40 

years. 

5  or  20 

years. 

1  year. 


0  or  80 
yean. 

8  years. 
8  yesrs. 
8  years. 


8  years. 


8  years. 

6  or  80 
years. 


■i 


80  years. 


After  10  days*  notice. 


After  Jane  80, 188L 


2  years  after  data. 
1  year  after  date. 
Ondenumd. 

After  Feb.  28, 1874. 
After  Oct  81, 1860. 
1  year  after  date. 


After  Oct  81, 1860. 
8  years  after  date. 

8  years  after  date. 

8  years  after  date. 


8  years  after  August 
15,  1864. 

After  Am^.  14, 1867. 
After  June  14, 1S69. 
After  July  14,  1868. 

Aftor  Oct  81, 1S70. 

After  June  80, 1870. 

After  Jan.  15,  lS85k 


I 


■cent 


cent 
cent 


ct 
per 


per 


6per 

6per 

6  per 

6  per  cent 

5&6pei 

Im.  to6 

cent. 

5to  5X 

*  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  and  12  pei 

cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

7.80  per  ct 
None. 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

None. 

4, 5,  and  6 
per  cent 

6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 
5  per  cent 


6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
compound 

interest 
6  i>er  cent, 
compound 

interest 
6  per  cent 
compound 

interest 


7.80  perct 

7.8-10  per  ct 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 


d 

I 
i 

I 


Far. 

Par. 
Par. 
Far. 
Far. 
Par. 

Far. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Far, 
Par. 
Par. 


Par. 

Par. 
Far. 

Far. 

Fre'm 

4.18 

p.  ct 

Par. 

Par.* 

Far. 

Par. 

Far. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Pte. 


•i 

3 


$17,000,000 

28,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 


80,000,000 
80,000,000 
81,000,000 

10,000,000 

86,000,000 

82,468.100 

12,896.850 

2,800,000 


Excbanjreable 

for  7.80 

treasury 

notes. 

515,000,000 
460,000,000 

150,000,000 

76,000,000 


1  m',mjm  \ 

Not  specified. 
800,000,000 


Not  specified. 

Not  spedflod. 
60,000,000 


SaVtnie  redM 

6  per  cent 

notes. 


400,000,000 


600,000,000 


18,000,000 

88,207,000 

16,000,000 

6,000,000 


80,000,000 
7J)22,000 

10,000,000 

18,415.000 
22.468,100 ) 
12,b9«,860  f 
1,090,S30 
60,000,000 

180,999,760 


60,000,000 


514,780,600 


75,000,000 
211,000,000 


172,770400 


17,860,000 

177,046,770 

82,788,890 

■ 

884,400,000 


I 


I 
I 


$64,763  68 

7,160,200  00 

8,020,941  80 

268,000  00 

118,916  48 

104,51164 

8,600  00 

80,000,000  00 

7,022,000  00 

600  00 

18,415,000  00 

8,600  00 

1,016,000  00 
60,000,000  00 

189,816,860  00 
808,488  00 

68,700  00 

614,780,500  00 
871,788.607  00 

20,226,070  00 

75,000,000  00 

1,128,680  00 

19,207,620  00 
171,409,860  00 

8,882,600  00 

86,000  00 

5,407,534  98 
22,809,988  50 

125,661,800  00 


128,894,480  00 


488,647,425  00 

181,427,250  00 

801,880,250  00 

14,768,000  00 


$2,692,199,215  18 


l 
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The  following  is  a  snmmary  statement  of  the  in  his  report  to  Congress  in  December,  186fi, 

public  debt  on  November  1,  1867 :  he  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  specie  paj- 

DM  bearing  eain  inUreU.  ^^^^  ^°8^*  *<>  ^  resumed  as  early  as  Jnly'l, 

Fire  per  cent  bonds $198,840,860  00  ^®^,?-    But  these  anticipations  were  not  folly 

six  per  cent  bonds  of  1867  and  1868 14,690,941  80  realized.    The  gram  crops  of  1866  were  barely 

six  per  cent  bond^  1^1 !S»SS'?SS  22  Sufficient  for  home  consumption.    The  expenses 

six  per  cent  5-20  bonds 1,267,898.100  00  ^i?  xu^    \tr^     t\        _i x   il  *  t   j* 

Nav7  pension  Aind. 18,000,000  00  01  the  War  Department^  by  reaaon  of  Indian 

— hostilities  and  the  establishment  qf  military 

$1,778,110,991  80  governments  in  the  Soathem  States,  greatljex- 

DOi  htarinff  eurreney  inUrea.  ceeded  the  estimates.    The  GoverDnoent  wts 

S'l'LEf  r^-^'*"^'"^-vv:--: •12'2i?'2?2  22  also  defrauded  of  a  large  part  of  the  revcDM 

ThJS:J?£7T5'otes':!!'.*ff''!.r!'!:::::y    sS:^;^  So  ^pon  distiUed  liquors,  and  the  condition  of  the 

Three  per  ocnt  oertiflcstes 11^660,000  00  South  con  tinned  distarbed  and  imsatis&ctory. 

1426,768,640  00  ^^  apprehension  was  also  created,  by  some 

Hstaied  debt  not  presented  for  payment $18,287,868  88  Public  speakers  on  finance  and  taxation,  that 

y. , .  .     .  .  ^   _,  the  public  faith  might  not  be  maintamed.    M 

u  itedstaUHi  b€anngno%fderea,  ^y^^^  ^^^  indicated  a  postponement  of  the 

F^tionai  oaT^n*?/.'//.:;:::::::::::::;:;:;;  sojoJ;'^  SS  ^^^  ^^^^  ^p^^^®  payments  might  be  resumed. 

Gold  certificates  of  deposit 14^614,200  00  Much,  however,  had  been  done  to  effi»;t  that  oV 

»402m\677  89  J®^^  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  Opinion  of  the  Secretary,  m 

expressed  in  his  last  annual  report,  no  inssupei^ 

Tojai  debt^ ...  $2,625,502,848  02  able  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  early  and  per- 

cSSencf^?^-,i,^:.\\;;:*^^J68;So67  manent  resumption  existed.    "  But  with  &Tor- 

188,998,898  02  able  crops  in   1868,"  he  says,  "  and  with  no 

Debt  less  cash  In  the  Treasury .$2,49i.5H450  00  legislation  unfavorable  to  a)ntraction  resmnp. 

tion  ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  January  1, 

The  outstanding  notes  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  the  farthest,  July  1,  1869."  To  tttske 
including  the  fractional  currency,  as  above  this  restoration  of  the  specie  standard  penna- 
stated,  have  been  reduced  $71,633,834.12  since  nent,  the  Secretary  regarded  it  as  of  the  high- 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  has  been  so  much  est  importance,  that  the  frinding  or  payment 
progress  in  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  balance  of  interest-bearing  notes  and  a 
toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  continued  contraction  of  the  paper  cnrreocy 
Still  that  there  is  an  excess  of  currency,  the  should  be  made ;  also  that  the  public  £uth  with 
Secretary  concludes,  because  coin  commands  a  regard  to  the  public  debt  should  be  maintained ; 
premium  of  some  forty  per  cent,  over  legal-  and  that  the  Southern  States  sfaonld  be  re- 
tender  notes ;  a  high  tariff  has  proved  power-  stored  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Federal 
less  to  prevent  excessive  importations ;  capital-  Government 

ists  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  they  To  aid  in  consolidating  the  debt,  Congregs, 
shall  put  their  surplus  means ;  business  is  specu-  on  March  2,  1867,  authomed  and  directed  the 
lative  and  unceitain ;  expenses  of  living  are  Secretary  to  issue  three  per  cent.  loan  certiS- 
driving  thousands  into  crime,  and  making  dis-  cates  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
honesty  excusable,  while  honorable  men  of  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  corn- 
limited  means  are  indignantly  and  justly  com-  pound-interest  notes.  Of  the  certificates,  $11,- 
plaining  that  they  cannot  live  on  incomes  that  560,000  had  been  issued  during  the  year  for  the 
formerly  gave  them  a  handsome  support.  A  redemption  of  notes  becoming  due  in  October 
difference  of  views  existed  in  the  public  mind  and  December.  The  remainder  of  these  note^ 
relative  to  an  excess  of  currency,  and  Congress  then  outstanding,  he  expected  to  take  up  with 
by  a  considerable  ratgority  had  limited  the  certificates,,  or  pay  at  maturity.  Ind^^d.  all 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  contract  it  On  the  interest-bearing  notes,  at  the  doee  of  the 
April  12, 1666,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  year  outstanding,  were,  by  their  terms  of  con- 
the  Secretary  to  receive  treasury  notes  and  tract,  to  be  paid  or  converted  within  eleven 
other  obligations  of  the  Government,  whether  months. 

bearing  interest  or  not,  in  exchange  for  bonds.        As  has  already  been  stated,  a  difiBrence  of 

with  a  proviso,  that  of  United  States  notes  not  opinion  existed  in  the  public  mind  respecting  a 

more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  should  be  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  this  embraced 

cancelled  within  six  months  from  the  passage  the  further  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 

of  the  act,  and  thereafter  not  more  than  four  kinds  of  tJie  currency — the  United  States  notes, 

millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  month.    Hiis  or  the  notes  of  the  national  banks — should  bear 

proviso,  while  it  fixed  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  contraction.      In  favor  of  a  contraction 

notes  which  should  be  retired  per  month,  so  generally,  it  was  urged  that  an  increase  of 

far  from  indicating  an  abandonment  of  the  money  beyond  what  was  needed  for  a  circcla- 

policy  of  contraction  which  had  been  main-  ting  medium,  not  only  inflated  prices,  bnt  di- 

tained  since  the  war,  confirmed  and  established  minished  labor,  and  coin  flows  from  the  (»nn- 

it.  try  in  which  the  excess  exista,  to  some  other 

So  favorable  had  been  the  general  tendency  where  labor  is  more  active,  and  prices  are 

of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Secretary,  that  lower ;  to  flow  back  again  when  the  loss  bj 
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one  country  and  the  gam  "bj  another  prod  ace  would  have  been  an  economy  in  all  the  branches  of 

the  natnral  results  upon  industry  and  produo-  ^^^  P^^lic  eervioe  which  unfortunately  was  not  wit- 

*•         T«tv««  ^^i^  :«  JT^v*  «,»u,  i-uJ:  .^».,i«4.yN«  ^p  nessed,  and  the  country  would  have  escaped  the 

tion.    Thus  coin  is  not  only  the  rector  of  ^^^3  resulting  from  a  disregard  of  the  great  Interni- 

commerce,  but  the  great  stimulator  of  industry  tional  law,  which  no  nation  can  violate  with  impu- 

and  enterprise.     The  same  may  be  said  of  a  nity,  the  one  that  makes  gold  and  silver  the  only  true 

convertible  paper  currency,   but  is  rarely  if  measure  of  value.    The  financial  evils  under  which 

ever  true  of  an  inconvertible  currency  which  t''^^^:^,}>Z  l^lf^'J^o^^^JT^EV^i 
IS  necessarily  local,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  future,  areTin  a  great  degree,  to  be  traced^ to  the 
be  inconrertible  if  it  were  not  excessive ;  and,  direct  issues  by  the  Government  of  an  inconvertible 
by  bemg  excessive  and  inconvertible,  is  fluctua-  currency  with  the  legral  attributes  of  money, 
ting  and  uncertMn  in  value.  No  matter  what  ,  ,^??^  *^®  demoral^  influences  of  an  mconverti- 
t^S  ^ u^  ^«^«*«j  4.^  ^^^  ^..w^iu  ««ri  ««inA  ble  Government  cuirency  it  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
laws  may  be  enacted  to  give  credit  and  value  i„^^    ^hey  are  forced  upon  our  attention  by  every 

to  It,  an  irredeemable  currency  must,  unless  day's  observation,  and  we  cannot  be  blind  to  them  if 

limited,  always  be  a  depreciated  currency.  The  we  would.    The  Government  is  virtually  repudiating 

Secretary,  in  presenting  the  importance  of  con-  its  0^11  obligations  by  failing  to  redeem  its  notes  ao- 

tractioo,  urged  the  foUowiag  among  other  r^  r^o^^i^i^S^-SoUa™:- S^t  Z  ^\t^lt 

^^'^  •  being  so  paid.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  peonle 

Tv«  TT«u«^  c*-*^-  «rvf«-  «r^««  «>«^«  -  i«^i  »»»;i».  "^ill  "^  T^ow  honest  than  the  Government  unaer 

?f  ^^^^  ^^*^v^^*f!A®"  ?^i®  *  ^SFL  ^ri-"^  ^hich  they  live,  and  while  the  Government  of  the 

and  lawful  money  because  it  was  thought  that  this  y^^^  g  J^^g    l^        ^^         .^  ^^^es  according  to 

1^Z"Tthr^^A^!^f^Con^ir^7n^  th^  ^^^^  tenorror  at  least  a? Yong  as  it  fails  to  i^ake 

'*t'?!S^>^^?t«^iii^^w  fh^rSSn  «X?li«l  proper  effort  to  do  so,  it  practicaUy  teaches  to  the 

sail  iSSt^Trm's^l^s  ln°?rX±?^'  P-P^«  *^^  <^-^-  ^'  -P^^^- 


_  jgrroi 

tessitv.    Ao  one  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  measure  r^^  .^^  ^i.v^»  u^^a   4."k^„«  ^\.r^  -^^^.^  ^«*.»«»;i 

favored  it  upon  principle,  or  hesitated  to  express  his  ^J^  ^^  P^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^\^  "^^^f.  opposed 

apprehensions  that  evil  consequences  might  result  to  these  views,  urged  that,  as  the  credit  system 

fi>^m  it.    Bat  the  Government  was  in  peril,  the  had  been  very  much  curtailed  since  1661,  and 

emeigency  was  pressing,  necessity  seemed  to  sane-  gai^g  ^^re  made  chiefly  for  cash,  a  much  larger 

tion  a  departure  Trom  sound  principles  of  finance,  if  amount  of  currency  was  rwmired  than  formerly 
not  from  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  incon-  ""*"**""  ^^  v*4**«**vj  irT«»  t^^uit^^  vuuxxiviuavw^ 
vertible  currency  became  the  lawful  money  of  the  ">r  the  convenient  transaction  of  business  ^ 
country.  While  the  action  of  Congress  in  authoriz-  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  excess  of  money  in 
incf  the  issue  of  these  notes  seemed  necessary  at  the  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  in- 
time,  and  was  undoubtedly  approved  by  a  hirge  ma-  urease  was  required  to  move  the  crops,  encour- 
jonty  of  the  people,  there  can  now,  m  the  light  of  ^^^  «„4.«w.^«:o«  ««;i  «;««  «^f:,T4f»  ♦rv  4JLa^  a- 
experience,  be  no  question  that  the  apprehensions  of  ^^  enterprise,  and  give  activity  to  trade.  As 
those  who  advocated  the  measure  as  a  necessity  were  an  evidence  01  the  correctness  01  this  view,  rei- 
well  founded.  Had  they  not  been  made  a  le^  ten-  erence  was  made  to  the  ^^  tightness  of  the  mon- 
der,  the  amount  in  circulation  would  not  have  been  qj  market "  in  the  commercial  cities  and  the 

SrS  Tl^'t^ot'^f  J^^  t^s'fh^^  ^J-^y  f^r^  -  tbeagriculturaldistricts. 
it  is.  The  issue  would  have  been  stayed  before  a  .  ^^  5®Pjy>  it  was  urged  that  its  apparent  Scar- 
very  large  amount  had  been  put  in  circulation,  not  city  m  the  United  States  was  attributable  to 
beouise  the  notes  would  have  been  really  more  de-  high  prices,  to  its  uncertain  value,  and  to  its 
predated  by  not  being  made  hiwful  money,  but  be-  inactivity.  Money  by  no  means  becomes  abun- 
cause  their  depreciation  would  have  been  manifest.  j««x  v„  '1_  i„«»«,«oA  X-  a<t«»^A  v.«  »  ;i;.^;«.*,4-;^n 
Bt  being  made  lawful  money  they  became  the  legal-  ^«^  ^y  ^^  increase,  or  scarce  by  a  diminuUon 
ijed  measure  of  value— a  substitute  for  the  precious  Of  its  value.  It  was  now  m  demand  not  so 
metals—whioh,  as  a  oonsequence.  were  at  once  de-  much  to  move  the  crops,  as  to  hold  them ;  not 
moralized  and  converted  into  articles  of  traffic.  Made  to  bring  them  at  reasonable  prices  within  the 

r  **^l°^u*  ^^^t^«f '  i^ff  ^^'^^  ^^  °^^®»  PPP^-  reach  of  consumers,  but  to  withhold  them  from 

lar  with  those  who  had  debts  to  payor  property  to  ,.        i-iij               ^  ^  '             ut,^ 

eeU ;  costing  nothing,  and  yet  seemingly'^adSmg  to  market  untd  a  large  advance  of  prices  could  be 

the  value  of  property,  supplying  the  means  for  spec-  established.     Let  the  great  staples  of  the  coun- 

ulation  and  for  creatmg  an'artiflcial  and  a  delusive  try  come  forward  and  be  sold  at  market  prices, 

prosperity,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  wUdom  of  Con-  ^t  such  prices  as,  while  the  producer  is  fairly 

eress  that  the  issue  was  stopped  before  the  notes  had  -«n,„n™*od     will  ini»rPiAs«    ponsnmntion    nnrl 

become  ruinously  depreciated,  and  the  business  of  remunerateo,  will  increase    consumption    ana 

the  countrv  involved  m  inextricable  difficulties.    But  exports ;    let  capitalists  be  assured  that  prog- 

although  the  issue  of  these  notes  was  limited,  and  ress  toward  a   stable  basis  is  to  be  uninter- 

we  thus  escaped  the  disasters  which  would  have  rnpted, — and  money,  now  considered  scarce, 

oveiwhelmed  the  comit^r  without  such  limitation,  it  ^j^  ^^  fo^jj^  to  be  abundant.     The  business  of 

can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  resort  to  them  was  a  .,  ^  «.*.,„4...„  „,««  ^«+;^«<.«^  ♦^  \.^  «^  i„««««  ♦!,„« 

misfortune.    If  this  means  of  raising  money  had  not  P©  cduntry  was  estimated  to  be  no  lai-ger  than 

been  adopted,  bonds  would  have  undoubtedly  been  m  1860,  when  three  hundred  milhons  of  com 

sold  at  a  heavy  discount^  but  the  fact  that  they  were  and  bank-notes  were  an  ample  circalating  me- 

thus  sold,  without  debasing  the  currency,  would  have  ([{xim,  and  when  an  addition  of  fifty  millions 

"Kf^nnT^r/et^'^ruld'e'^rirC^  woald  have  been  excessive.    There  was  a  lack 

exceeded  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  notes  below  of  products  in  the  best  growing  sections  of  the 

the  coin  standaid.    As  long  as  notes  could  be  issued  country  to  exchange  for  money,  which  was  the 

tnd  bonds  could  be  sold  at  a  premium  or  at  par,  for  caase  of  the  complaint  of  scarcity  of  money  in 

whitt  the  statute  made  money,  there  was  a  constant  ^-^^^^  quarters.    Other  considerations  relative  to 

l:S!^'12d  Uie'^'Ick  slrarSreTSwIn'fd  aid  the  deVeciation  of  the  currency  and  its  conse- 

bonds  been  sold  at  a  disoount  for  real  money,  there  quences,  which   have    been   already  noticed, 
Vol.  vn.— 20 
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were  urged  in  proof  of  the  excess  of  paper  words,  if  the  banks  were  charged  with  the  io- 

moaey.  terest  oq  three  hundred  millions  of  dollara,  and 

But  admitting  that  the  paper  circulation  was  the  losses  sustained  through  those  that  hare 
excessive,  the  question  was  then  presented,  why*  failed,  and  credited  with  tiie  interest  od  tiie 
the  contraction  should  not  be  applied  to  the  United  States  notes  held  by  tliem  as  a  pemia- 
notes  of  the  national  banks  instead  of  the  nent  reserve,  with  the  taxes  ptud  bj  them  to 
United  States  notes,  and  thus  a  large  saving  of  the  Government  and  the  States,  and  with  a  eont- 
interest  to  tlie  Government  be  effected  ?  Thas  mission  covering  only  what  has  been  saTed  in 
it  involved  the  question  whether  the  national  transferrins  and  disbursing  public  money,  it 
banks  should  be  sustdned.  In  support  of  the  would  result  that  the  banks  were  not  debtors 
affirmative  view,  it  was  urged  that  the  national  to  the  United  States.  The  chief  objection 
banks  were  the  successors  of  the  State  banks,  uroed  by  the  Secretary  was,  that  the  deprecia- 
which  had  been  institutions  of  great  use  and  ted  legal-tender  notes  which  it  was  thus  ^ro- 
value  to  the  public ;  that  the  change  from  the  posed  to  issue  would  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
latter  to  the  former  was  made  in  order,  through  return  to  specie  payments ;  and  a  sabstatntian 
the  agency  of  the  new  institutions,  to  establish  a  of  them  for  iMmk  notes  would  be  regarded  by 
permanent  national  bank-note  circulation.  Had  the  country  as  a  declaration  that  resumption 
it  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  those  who  ad-  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  an 
vocated  the  measure  was  to  bring  the  State  banks  unfortunate  bat  most  fallacious  idea,  urged  by 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  those  who  admitted  that  the  currency  was  re- 
fer the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  or  that  dundant,  that  the  country  was  not  in  a  condi- 
such  would  be  its  effect,  it  would  never  have  tion  to  bear  fiurther  contraction ;  that  its 
been  adopted.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  growth  would  soon  render  contraction  unneces- 
country,  and  in  view  oi  the  relations  that  the  sary ;  that  business,  if  left  to  itself,  would  rap- 
national  banks  sustain  to  the  Government,  the  idly  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the 
Secretary  expresses  the  conviction  that  they  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  of 
should  be  sustained,  and  he  adds  that  they  are  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency 
now  so  interwoven  with  all  branches  of  busi-  and  the  three  hundred  millions  of  bank  not^ 
ness,  and  so  directly  connected  with  the  credit  outstanding  for  its  proper  and  needful  accom- 
of  the  Government,  that  they  could  not  be  de-  modation. 

stroyed  without  precipitating  upon  the  country        The<policy  of  the  Government  has  ateadiiy 

financial  troubles  which  it  is  not  in  a  condition  tended  toward  a  contraction  of  the  currencr 

to  meet«    And  further,    the  state   of  public  and  a  resumption  of  specie  payment.     On  thb 

affairs  was  too  critical  to  justify  any  action  that  basis  the  national  debt  has  been  a  subject  of 

would  compel  the  national  banks,  or  any  con-  important  consideration,  and  two  opinions  have 

siderable  number  of  them,  to  call  in  their  loans  appeared  relative  to  its  payment.      The  one 

and  put  their  bonds  upon  the  market  for  the  which  has  been  hardly  more  than  proposed,  and 

purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  retiring  their  not  received  any  extensive  discussion  as  yet 

circulation.  throughout  the  country,  is  that  the  debt  shall 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  in  favor  be  paid  off  without  delay  by  an  issue  of  govon- 
of  compelling  the  banks  to  retire  their  notes  ment  notes.  The  other  view  is  that  constantly 
and  to  yield  the  field  to  the  notes  of  the  Gov-  held  by  the  Government  and  people,  that  the 
emment,  supposed  that  if  three  hundred  millions  debt  should  be  paid  according  to  the  under- 
of  United  States  notes  were  substituted  for  the  standing  between  the  Government  and  the  aib- 
three  hundred  millions  of  national  bank  notes  scribers  to  its  loans  at  the  time  the  subscriptions 
in  circulation,  the  Government  would  save  some  were  solicited  and  obtained.  Under  this  latter 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars  in  interest,  which  view  the  aspect  presented  by  the  debt  and  the 
was  a  gratuity  to  the  banks.  This  supposition  resources  of  the  country  at  the  dose  of  the 
was  investigated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Our-  year  may  be  briefly  stated.  On  August  dl, 
rency,  whose  conclusions  were :  1.  That  upon  1865,  tiie  period  of  the  maximum  of  the  debt 
the  merely  technical  ground  of  amounts  paid  it  was,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $2,757, 
and  received  by  the  banks,  the  figures  show  689,571.48,  involving  an  annual  obligation  for 
that  but  two  millions  will  be  saved  to  the  Gov-  interest  of  $188,031,628.24.  The  debt  in  gen- 
emment.  2.  Taking  these  figures  into  ac-  eral,  at  this  period,  might  be  classified  as  follows : 
count,  it  has  been  established  that  the  banks  of  long  obligations  (5-20  bonds,  6-s  of  1881, 
loan  the  Federal  Government  $490,000,000  at  10-40^8,  etc.),  $1,084,222,600;  of  short-time 
less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum  per  paper  (temporary  loan,  certificates  of  indebted- 
annum.  8.  Allowing  money  to  be  worth  to  ness,  compound-interest  notes,  treasury  notes, 
the  banks  six  per  centum  per  annum,  it  is  de-  United  States  notes,  fractional  currency,  bonds 
monstrated  that  the  interest  on  $160,000,000  of  1847  and  1848),  $1,673,466,971.43,  of  which 
of  legal  tenders  is  annually  given  to  the  Govern-  $373,398,256.88  was  currency  proper, 
ment,  which,  added  to  the  taxes  paid,  swells  the  Its  condition  on  November  1st,  1867,  after 
total  amount  paid  by  the  banks  to  the  Govern-  being  consolidated,  through  the  operation  of 
ment  to  $26,000,000  ^  an  excess  of  $5,500,000  the  funding  process,  and  reduced  through  the 
over  the  interest  received  by  them,  which  is  a  application  of  the  surplus  revenues  to  its  pay* 
bonus  they  pay  for  their  circulation.    In  other  ment,  was  briefly  as  follows: 
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^,i?*^f^^^'*^J*-T-;:i;vVokiV*o;.— •••^^'^^  oo  I866  and  1867,  were  respectively  1659,712,790, 

(Of  Uii»  tmonni,  onlr  $41,712,941.80  ma-  ^^j   AAt\e\  koo  t\Ah'     v       •  r  ir  Ir  •      i-u 

^  tarwanqnaiitfediy  prior  to  1881.)  and  |490,626,947,  showing  a  fallinff  off  in  the 

Of  8hortobiij!8tiona,excinaiTeof  canrency.    441,686,120  68  latter  year  of  $44,986,509.     This  is  ascribed 

'^rJ^'go^t^'SiJTA""'    4(«,885,6n  80  jhiefly  to  an  abatement  or  repeal  of  baes  made 

by  Oongress,  altboagb  tbe  last  of  the  two  years 

Aao^tto-n^Mory. .•*'^m|m8  M  J'^  °".«  ^^  «"^  Commercial  and  mercantile 

_! depression,  a  year  in  which  the  crops  were 

Total  debt,  lea  easb  in  tbe  Troasory...  $8,481,004,450  00  mnch  below  the  average. 

This  redaction  of  tie  debt  is  on  an  average        In  the  opinion  df  the  Special  Commissioner 

over  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  month ;  and  of  the  Revenue,  any  calculation  of  the  fntnre  ex- 

that  of  tbe  interest  obligation,  calcnlated  at  six  penditnres  of  tne  Government  should  take  into 

per  centum  on  the  amonnt  of  the  abatement  of  account  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 

the  debt,  is  $15,971,107  per  annum.    The  obli-  which  should  be  annually  set  aside  for  redemp- 

gation  of  the  (rovemment  for  interest  on  the  tion  purpose^,  and  which,  with  the  interest  of 

debt  as  it  existed  November  1,  1867,  may  be  the  debt,  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and 

stated  as  follows :  eighty  millions,  and  be  a  constant  quantity  for 

Coin  interest-^  per  cent  Bonds $9,942,267  which  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  must  be  pro- 

"       "     •      **        **     H7ft6,78S  yided.    It  appears  that  the  gold  value  of  the 

Total  Coin  Interest $104,698,205  i™  ports  during  the  last  five  years  was  in  excess 

Cnrreocj  intere8tr-«  per  cent  Bonds  of  three  hundred  and  tweuty-one  millions  of 

T-JJi'SSf!"^?:^.^!  f,T,: : : : : :  ItSJlsS  ^^Uars,  with  a  tendency  to  increase  constantly 

8  per  cent  Certiflcates*.  V.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.'.V,     846!800  under  the  gradual  growth  of  the  country.  With 

Total Curmicy  Interest :3:r:.. 29,609,718  ^^riT'fi  ^'T^^'^'f'  '"^  ""^l^l  ^^l  ?lt  ""^  ^"^^ 

! ! shall  be  fixed,  not  so  much  by  what  the  respec- 

Totaiinterest $184,807,928  tive  advocates  of  free  trade  and  protection  may 

Sapposing  the  amount  of  debt  bearing  no  in-  desire,  or  by  what  abstract  economic  science 

terest  (currency  and  gold  certificates)  to  remain  may  teach,  but  rather  by  what,  under  existing 

unchanged,  and  the  debt  bearing  currency  in-  circumstances,  is  most  expedient,  the  commis- 

terest,  with  the  exception  of  bonds  issued  to  sioner  is  of  opinion  that  there  seems  to  be  nei- 

the  Pacific  Railroad,  to  be  converted  and  funded  ther  motive  nor  occasion  to  question  the  ade- 

into  long  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  coin  interest,  quacy  of  the  gold  revenue  from  customs  to  meet 

the  total  annual  obligations  on  account  of  in-  so  much  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  as 

terest  ou  the  national  debt  would  be  as  follows :  may  now  or  hereafter  be  payable  in  coin.    The 

Coin  Interest $129,221,808  ordinary  expenditures  are  under  the  control  of 

^ESbSdV**'^*^*^'^*"*'^**^**^    1.082  620  Congress,  and  maybe  arbitrarily  increased  or 

-_ ! diminished  at  its  pleasure.    But  the  data  al-« 

Total  Interest $180,^04,828  ready  presented  clearly  show  the  character  of 

Sopposing,  on  the  other  hand^  the  non-in-  these  expenditures,  and  are  a  sufficient  argu- 
tcr&«;t-bearing  currency  to  be  withdrawn  at  tlie  ment  to  prove  that  the  first  practical  step  to  be 
rate  of  four  millions  per  month,  and  converted  taken  in  the  direction  of  financial  reform,  and 
into  6  per  cent,  bonds,  paying  interest  in  coin,  for  the  relief  of  the  country  from  the  present 
the^  interest  obligations  from  this  cause  would  burdens  of  taxation,  should  be  prompt  and  ex- 
lie  increased  at  the  rate  of  $2,880,000  per  an-  tensive  retrenchment.  The  special  commis- 
num;  which  increase  would  continue  during  sioner,  after  an  investigation  of  the  various 
about  eight  years,  the  minimum  period  requisite  civil  expenditures,  recommends  as  a  matter  of 
to  effect  an  entire  withdrawal  and  conversion,  absolute  necessity  rather  than  of  expediency, 
with  the  conditions  of  restriction  heretofore  im-  and  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  legislation 
po»ed  remmning  in  force.  looking  to  an  abatement  of  taxation — **1.  That 

The  results  of  the  funding  process,  so  far  as  all  expenditures  for  the  Navy  be  restricted  to  an 
applied  to  tbe  short-date  interest-bearing  obli-  amount  merely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  police 
pitiona,  have  been  to  relieve  the  Treasury  from  of  the  seas,  and  preserve  the  public  property 
the  embarrassment  and  danger  of  excessive  and  from  deterioration:  2.  That  the  numerical 
early  maturing  liabilities,  and  will  ultimately  strength  of  the  Army  be  not  increased,  but  re- 
obviate  to  a  considerable  extent  the  necessity  duced,  as  soon  as  practicable ;  that  no  appro- 
of  hereafter  maintaining  a  large  currency  bal-  priations  be  made  for  ordnance  except  what 
ance.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  funding  is  necessary  for  immediate  use,  or  for  fortifica- 
proce^  probably  within  the  next  fiscal  year,  tions  beyond  what  is  required  to  keep  the  same 
tbe  discontinuance  of  tiie  issue  of  bonds  with  in  repair.  8.  That  no  appropriations  be  made 
so  high  interest  as  six  per  cent,  may  be  antici-  for  public  work?,-  other  than  fortifications,  ex- 
pate(l,  and  also  the  purchase  of  bonds  in  open  cept  such  as  are  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
market  with  tbe  surplus  revenues.  4.  That,  so  long  as  the  necessities  of  the  nation 

The  estimates  of  the  ordinary  expenditures  are  paramount  to  those  of  individuals,  no  claims 

for  the  fiscal  years  ending  each  on  June  30,  for  aamages  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  re- 

1*^5$  and  1869,  are  about  two  hundred  and  ten  bellion  be  either  paid  or  considered.    5.  That 

niillions  of  dollars.     The  receipts  of  national  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  be  re- 

^:venne  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  quired  by  Oongress  to  practise  the  most  rigid 
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eoonomy,  and  to  redace  their  employes  to  the  the  eonntry  substantially  engaged  is  from  fiit«di 

minimnm  unmber  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  Uian  existed  at  tlie 

tljo  public  service.    6.  That  no  money  be  appro-  beginning  of  the  war.    In  the  branch  of  wod- 

priated  for  the  further  purchase  of  foreign  terri-  len  industry,  notwithstanding  a  recent  mrnsoal 

tory,  and  that  no  commercial  treaty  with  any  for-  depression,  the  erection  of  new  mills  has  eeo- 

eign  nation  be  ratified  of  a  character  calculated  tinued  with  a  reported  general  improvenieDtiii 

materially  to  diminish  the  customs  revenue."  the  character  of  the  products,    irfotwithstand- 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  Congress,  ing  the  almost  continued  reported  depression  of 

it  is  believed,  woald  immediately  reduce  the  the  iron  interest  in  the  .country,  the  avenge 

ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  to  one  annual  increase  in  tlie  domestic  product  of  pig 

handrcd  and  forty  millions  of  dollars  per  an-  iron  is  remarkably  uniform,  and  greatlj  in  ei- 

num,  which  would  be  an  excess  of  over  100  per  cess  of  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population 

cent,  on  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  — ^the  annual  ratio  of  increase  of  pig  iron,  frcm 

year  1861.    In  a  word,  the  commissioner  asserts  1860  to  1866,  having  been  in  excess  of  eipht 

that  if  a  reduction  could  be  effected  of  thirty  per  centum,  while  that  of  population  from  1850 

millions  in  the  expenditures  of  the  War  Depart-  to  1860  was  about  8^  per  cent. ;  or,,  stated  dif- 

ment,  of  fifteen  millions  in  those  of  the  Navy  ferently,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  pig 

Department,  of  fifteen  millions  in  those  of  the  iron,  from  1810  to  1866,  was  2,871  per  cent, 

civil  service,  with  a  discontinuance  of  any  fur-  while  that  of  population  was  410  per  cent 

ther  appropriations  for  what  may  be  called  ex-  The  annual  ratio  of  increase  in  the  product  of 

traordinary  expenditures,  it  would  permit  the  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  since  1855  hi 

removal,  substantially,  of  nearly  all  of  what  are  also  been  greater  than  in  Great  Britain, 

understood  to  be  industrial  taxes,  and  also  off-  The  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  countn  to 

set  the  amount  derived  during  the  last  fiscal  consume  anthracite  coal,  which  is  mainly  used 

year  from  the  tax  upon  raw  cotton.    Sweeping  for  industrial  purposes,  has  been  such  as  to  ren- 

as  these  changes  may  be,  they  are  regarded,  in  der  a  consumption  legitimate  and  permaneDt; 

reality,  as  only  a  part  of  what  may  be  effected  while  uncertain  and  abnormal  in  the  previoos 

in  the  way  of  reform.    A  change  is  required  in  year.    The  export  of  petroleum,  which  aver- 

the  character  of  the  administration  and  ma-  aged  thirty  millions  of  gallons  in  18G4  and  IS^, 

chinery  employed  to  collect  the  taxes.    Under  reached  in  1866  an  aggregate  of  sixty-five  mil- 

the  present  system  the  commissioner  estimates  lions  of  gallons;  an  amount  that  was  substan- 

that  not  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  tially  maintained  in  1867.      The  increase  of 

the  assessed  internal  revenue  taxes  U  received  tonnage  on  the  northern  lakes  and  other  inked 

in  the  national  treasury.  waters  is  in  excess  of  any  former  period.  Op 

According  to  the  views  presented  for  the  re-  the  northern  lakes  this  increase  in  1867  is  estl- 

duction  of  the  ordinary  expenditures,  the  cus-  mated  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  tallj  forty  tbon- 

toms  could  be  relied  on  for  one  hundred  and  sand  tons.    The  commerce  of  the  ocean  bas 

fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  improved  during  the  same  time.    The  aggregate 

dollars  in  gold,  leaving  to  be  provided  one  hun-  business  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  1S67, 

dred  and  seventy  millions  by  other  forms  of  as  measured   by  the  returns  of  the  internal 

taxation,  all  of  which  might  be  obtained  from  revenue,  does  not  indicate  any  falling  off  ^ 

the  internal  revenue  alone.  If  the  miscellaneous  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  but,  on  the 

sources  of  revenue  are  taken  into  account,  the  contrary,  a  slight  increase, 

gross  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  business  tms- 

would  be  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  acted  in  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the 

A  summary  view  of  the  present  condition  of  country,  by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  mer- 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country,  relative  chandise  and  liquors,  and  by  auctioneers  and 
to  the  question  of  its  ability  to  sustain  the  merchandise  brokers,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
necessary  bnrden  of  taxation,  presents  the  fol-  ing  June  80,  1867,  as  deduced  from  the  returt? 
lowing  results.  The  immigration  of  over  three  of  taxes  on  sales  and  licenses,  was  approsi- 
hundred  thousand  persons  per  annum  makes  a  mately  as  follows : 
yearly  addition  to  the  wealth  and  producing  -.r«fvi 

industry  of  the  country  of  not  less  than  one  SiTa2^iJk:::::::::::::::*:::*::"*'.^^«i^«K^^ 

hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  d  ollars.    The  con-         Boston .'.*.'!.*.*."!*..'"...'!!.'.*.'!! ' .' !  .*    64S,«:,wo 

ti  nued  increase  in  the  invention  of  machinery,         S^^^^f® S^'SMS 

^_j   Ai.        -  *    i.«  r  r       '  •  xfew  Orleans 8o*,wi,tw 

and  the  perfecting  of  processes  for  iraprovmg         gt.  Louis. 2SiS9i,«3» 

ajid  cheapening  products,  has  advanced  from         CjncinnatL... JI!M^!S 

4,637  in  1864,  to  10,907  in  1867.  The  increase  B^XiVii^;;:. ::::::::::::::::::;:  let^Sw 

in  the  quantity  and  value  of  national  agricul-         Providence . .  .'.'.'* .' 7S,»w,i<» 

tural  products  for  1867  exceeded  those  of  any         ^uJ^^ipe tilSSS 

previous  year.    The  increase  in  the  capital  in-  Brooklyn ! '. ! *. '. *. '. ! '. ".!'.! . '. *. . ". W'.'.'.W, '. '.     cr,44s[«'0 

vested,  and  in  the  number  and  capacity  of         ci"^?^^^^ ^mSS 

establishments  for  manufacturing  purposes,  has  MobUe" /.'.'!.* .'.*.' .'.'.'.'.".*.*.'." .*.'.'.'.'.' *.'.'!.*     64»29i«o 

made  great  and  substantial  progress  in  nearly  BnflUo *.*.*.'.'.'.*.'. '.'.*.'.*'.*'.'.'.''.*.'.*.*.'.. */.'.*      ^I'^^iJ* 

every  section  of  the  country.  In  the  niannfac-  ?i"Xst-.n.;;.;.;;;;:::::::::::::::;:   i^suSS 

tonpg  of  cotton,  the  amount  of  macuinery  in         Mewark. u&'i.w 
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So  far  as  the  consamption  of  necessities  indi-  oration.    The  attempt  to  collect  any  legitimate 

cates  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  it  appears  revenne   from  distilled    spirits   has,  thus  far, 

that  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  proved  a  great  failure.     This  is  supposed  to 

80,  1867,  the  coDsnmption  of  coffee,  as  indi-  have  been  caused  by  placing  the  tax  at  such  a 

cated  by  the  distribution  from  the  five  principal  rate  as  to  constitute  in  itself  so  great  a  tempta> 

ports,  was  18,628,064  pounds,  against  14,782,208  tion  to  fraud  as  to  be  generally  irresistible ; 

poands  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  and  further,  because  the  system  under  which 

previous  year,  and  11,796,616  pounds  for  1866.  the  oflBcers  have  been  selected,  to  collect  the 

The  average  monthly  consumption  of  imported  tax  and   supervise  the  manufacture,  has  not 

sugars  for  1867,  deduced  from  the  same  data,  thus  far  recognized  honesty,  intelligence,  and 

has  oeen  7,088,480  pounds  as  compared  with  business  capacity  as  the  first  and  essential  qnal- 

the  monthly  average  of  6,862,060  for  the  five  ification  for   appointment.       The  amount  of 

preceding  years.  distilled  spirits  produced  in  the  United  States, 

Notwithstanding  an  increased  consumption  prior  to  1861,  was  nearly  one  hundred  millions 

in  many  articles,  an  unusaal  degree  of  depres-  of  gallons.    At  present  it  is  estimated  at  fifty 

sion  existed  in   the   condition  of   mercantile  millions  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  per  annum, 

and    commercial    affairs.       In     the    opinion  But  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  collected 

of  the  commissioner,  this  existed  in  various  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax  of  two  dollars 

coantries,  and  was  the  nataral  reaction  from  per  gallon  has  never  exceeded  thirty  millions 

a  period  of  high  prices,  speculation,  and  over-  of  dollars.    That  is,  the  Government  have  sue- 

production.     The  fall  in  the  prices  of  many  ceeded  in  collecting  the  tax  on  somewhat  less 

staple  commodities  has  been  marked  and  sig-  than  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits  to  every  three 

nificant.     Thus,  for  example,  the  fall  in  the  gallons  that  have  been  manufactured.      This 

price  of  "middling"  cotton  in  the  New  York  failure  is  supposed  to  have   arisen  from  the 

market  has  been  from  thirty-five  cents  per  fraudulent  complicity  and  incompetency  of  the 

pound  in  September,  1866,  to  sixteen  cents  in  ofiScials,  and  a  reform  here  is  expected  only  in 

November,  1867;  of  cotton  fabrics,  during  the  a  degree  to  compass  the  end.    A  reduction  of 

past  year,  from  30  to  83  per  cent ;  of  domestic  the  tax  and  a  system  dividing  the  collection  of 

wool,  average  coarse  and  fine,  from  26  to  83  the  tax  between  the  mannfactnre  of  the  spirit 

per  cent,  or  to  lower  prices^  in  gold,  than  the  and  its  sale,  and  making  both  a  point  of  one 

average  in  anyone  year  since  1827;  of  ordi-  and  the  same  ^system,  is  recommended.     The 

nary  woollens,  domestic,  from  26  to  80  per  proposed  tax  is  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  which  it 

cent,  foreign,  from  86  to  40  per  cent. ;  of  lum-  is  estimated  would  yield  about  twenty-five  mil- 

ber,  coarser  qualities,  16  per  cent.,  finer,  20  per  lions  of  dollars.     A  large  advance  on  the  spe- 

cent ;  of  coffee  (good  Rio),  11  per  cent. ;  of  cial  or  license  tax  is  also  suggested, 

tea  (Oolong),  12  per  cent;  of  copper  (ingot).  The  tax  on  fermented  liquors  has  annually  in- 

22  per  cent ;  of  sheet  iron  (American),  20  per  creased,  and  the  amount  anticipated  for  the  next 

cent ;  of  printing  paper,  22  to  26  per  cent,  fiscal  year  is  about  six  millions  of  dollars.    The 

and  of  anthracite  coal,  at  tide-water,  f^om  $9.93  rate  of  increase  in  the  production  and  consump- 

per  ton  in  October,  1866,  to  $6.60  in  October,  tion  is  from  10  to  16  per  cent  annually. 

1866,  and  $4.50  in  October,  1867.  The  collection  of  revenue  from  tobacco  is  sur- 

This  shrinkage  is  one  which  has  been  fore-  rounded  with  greater  difficulties  than  the  case 

seen  to  be  inevitable,  and  is  in  fact  the  transition  of  distilled  spirits,  and  the  frauds  are  regarded 

from  inflated  to  legitimate  prices,  a  transition  as  comparatively  greater.    The  complicity  and 

which  must  precede  the  reestablish ment  of  in-  incompetency  of  officials ;  the  use  of  counterfeit 

dostryon  any  sound  and  healthy  basis.     The  or  illegal  inspection  brands;    the  continuous 

removal,  however,   of  all  the  internal  taxes  use  of  inspected  packages,  and  the  collection  of 

which  materially  impede  production,  with  pos-  inspected  heads  and  portions  of  packages  once 

sibly  some  slight  modifications  of  the  tariff,  will  used,  to  be  used  again  in  the  construction  of 

be  followed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  new  ones ;  the  substitution  of  chewing-tobacco 

by  an  immediate  and  great  revival  of  domcBtic  for  inspected  smoking-tobacco ;  small  packages 

industry.    It  is  stated  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  are  allowed  to  be  sold  without  inspection-marks, 

although  up  to  the  commencement  of  1867  the  of  which  the  seller  keeps  the  account ;  the  use 

average  advance  of  commodities  was  about  90  of  hand-cutting  machines  in  families,  etc.,  are 

per  cent,  that  of  wages  was  not  in  excess  of  60  the  principal  methods  of  evading  the  tax.    The 

per  cent    Now,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  revenue  from   tobacco  during  the  fiscal  year 

reversed:   commodities  have  fallen  so  much  ending  June  30,  1867,  was $19,706,827,  which 

more  rapidly,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  is  expected  to  reach  twenty  millions  during  the 

wag(»s,  even  when  reduced,  is  probably  greater  next  year. 

at  the  present  time  than  when  they  had  at-  The  revenue  from  the  income  tax  has  de- 
tained tneir  maximum.  clined  during  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of 

The  operation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Law,  the  reduction  of  the  tax  and  the  shrinkage  of 

especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of  what  commodities.    The  amount  estimated  for  the 

eonpces  are  available  for  revenue  apart  from  next  year  is  about  thirty-five  millions, 

those  dependent  on  the  ordinary  industries  of  The  amount  yielded  from  stamps  during  the 

the  country,  next  becomes  a  subject  of  consid-  year  was  $16,094,718.    The  receipts  from  this 
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source  are  expected  to  increase  under  almost  Treasury,  in  a  correspondence  on  tbe  sn^ect, 

any  circumstances.    The  tax  is  evaded  by  an  expressed  the  following  views :  "I consider tbe 

omission  to  use  stamps  according  to  the  require-  faith  of  the  Government  pledged  to  pay  tbe 

ments  of  the  law,  and  by  a  non-cancellation  five-twenty  bonds,  when  they  are  paid,  in  com. 

and  re-use  of  them.  There  need  be,  I  think,  no  apprehension  that 

It  is  believed  that  the  sources  of  revenue  they  will  be  called  in  at  the  expiration  of  fire 

above  stated,  with  some  others  which  have  not  years  irom  their  respective  dates,  and  paid  in 

been  mentioned  may  be  relied  on  to  fiirnish  United  States  notes.    The  United  States  notes 

one  hundred  and  fifty-two  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  neoes- 

<under  almost  any  contingency.    These  receipts  sity,  and  are,  by  authority  of  Congress,  being 

may  be  briefly  recapitulated,  as  follows :  rapidly  withdrawn  from  circulation.    No  more 

From  distilled  spirita  (new  system) $50,000,000  can  bo  issued  Under  existing  laws ;  nor  can  I 

«    SKnli'?S'^i&eti™i;.":::::::::   ^^^  beUere  that  any  condderaWe  number  of  n«». 

"    income 86,000,000  bers  of  Congress  would  favor  an  additioiial  issue 

•*    stamps..... ^I'$5?'SS  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  much  leas  for  the  pur- 

*  iMacies  and  sncoessioni 2.000.000  j?         •       ilj«»i^         ^j.l 

«    iMSr8,raiiroadjseto...7..........  .......   ifoooiooo  pose  of  paymg  bonds,  m  violation of  the eipres 

"    salaries 1,000,000  understaudingunder  which  they  were  negotiated. 

-  SSiiC?S(«h.aii<;xe£i)::::::::;::  l^!^     "ThepoiicyofcoDfractingthecmmki«<^ 

•  fines,  penalties,  etc 1,460,000  United  States  notes,  adopted  by  Congren,  ana 

•inoftiwiftftft  being  steadily  pursued  by  the  Secretary,  ^oold 

|iK,ooo.ooo  Qf^^if^  ^^gjj  If  tj^e  i^^^QP  Qf  the  n^^^^  ^ere 

The  amount  to  be  obtained  by  internal  reve-  not  involved  in  the  question,  satisfy  hdden 

nue  taxes,  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  its  that  five-twenty  bonds  will  not  be  d^edin  and 

expenditures,  was  estimated  by  the  commission-  paid  before  maturity  in  a  depreciated  cnrrencj." 
er  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dol-        The  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  made  t 

lars.    The  additional  sura  of  eighteen  millions  report    on  December  ITtti,   which  embrice 

he  would  raise  by  an  advance  of  special  or  li-  among  other  questions  the  argument  advanced 

cense  taxes  generally.      These  details  of  the  for  paying  the  bonds  in  legal-tender  notes, 

measures  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In-  They  say : 

ternal  Revenue,  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of       mi.    j  *•         .       ^  j       ^       j  •  *..«..*  ^  ♦>« 

the  public  debt  ap'd  the  expenditures  of  the  JS«  i^^TLS^TFa^el^  ^i^M-^- 

Orovernment,  are  bnefly  recapitulated  as  follows:  Jler  clause.    This  implies  Suit  the  prindi«rof  ibe 

.Estimated  receipU—pnmoeed  tystem,  debt  la  not  excepted.    The  construction  dnwn  frm 

From  Customs $150,000,000  the  payment  of  previous  loans  in  gold  isanaweredby 

Internal  Eevenne,  vis. :  the  fact,  that  the  act  under  which  these  bonds  vere 

From  Spirituous  Liqnors §60,000,000  issued  expressly  declares  that  a  note  shall  be  U^fol 

Fermented  Liqnors oJSSJ'SS  money  as  well  as  gold,  and  shall  be  receivable  in  pit- 

lS^oi^^.i;;io^-V:::.V,    ^ZZ  mentofapublicdebt.    The  argument  tiba^^^^ 

Gross  receipts 7,400,000  tion  was  put  upon  the  law  by  the  agents  of  the  Lnit«a 

Stemps ......v.*.'.!!'.!!.'.    It'ooo^OOO  States  is  answered  by  the  fact,  that  this  wi»  noli 

Speeial  taxes  and  sales 29,600,000  mutual  confitruetion  recognized  by  both  partief  ts  > 

Legacie^  etc 2,000,000  part  of  the  contract,  but  was  rather  an  opinion  bssed 

Banks,  etc,  etc 18,600,000  upon  a  supposition  of  a  state  of  facts  which,  wkn 

Prom  miscellaneous  sonroes ~ OOO'oOoC  *?«  ^""t  y^/fx,'*^"? '  ^^  ""^^  ^'^^  ^-    t^\ 

*  rvm  uiiaceiiwieuiui  buutuos wv.wo,wu  ^j^^  ^j^^^j.  j^.  ^^  ^ouds  aPG  payable  when  due  m  kel 

Total $881400,000  tenders  they  arc  redeemable  after  five  years  from  tt« 

„        , .^  ^     J   '  '     ""1"'"."\.     '  date  in  the  same  kind  of  money.     The  word  " pt/- 

EaipendUurM  not reduced-^on  the  Ixuu  of  1SQ7.  able"  implies  a  duty  or  obli^tion  which  must  be 

For  Interest  of  Debt $180,000,000  performed  at  the  time  stipulated.     The  word  '*  re- 

CT  vll  Service $61,110,000  deemable  "  implies  a  discretionaiy  power  which  naf 

y^ ^'SnlSX  ormay  not  be  exercised;  but  the  same  kind  of  mont  J 

peSinsV.v.v.v. ::::. •;::::::;:  KoSS  ^^^  t^«  «*?ss "^"^^  ^-^.^^^ "^ "^^J*^* ♦^^TrllJ 

Indians 41640  000  *  °<'*®*    The  committee  have  deemed  it  their  duty  w 

1 191,600,000  present  the  argument  in  favor  of  redeeming  the  bonds 

For  Kedediptlon  of  Debt 0.000,000  m  legal-tender  notes ;  for  it  cannot  be  concealed  th&t 

Balance 9,900,000  this  construction  has  been  adopted  by  many  who  dis- 

-,^.  ,  ^^^  ,^  ~  claim  all  purpose  to  evade  the  public  engagements. 

^^^ $881,400,000  Still,  the  admitted  fact  remains  that  these  bonds  were 

ExpendUvrea  as  reduced,  for  the  fiscal  year  1868-»69.  generally  taken  upon  the  supposition  that  they  wodd 

For  Interest  of  debt $180,000,000  bepiddmcom;  that  tWe  was  expressly  dedared^ 

For  Civil  Serrloe $40,000,000  the  authonxed  agents  of  the  Government  m  negotu- 

War *...............'.*'.*.    68^000^000  ting  the  loan ;  that  such  declarations  must  have  been 

Navy 21,000.000  known  by  Congress,  and  were  not  negatived ;  that  it 

Pensions 21,000,000  was  sanctioned  by  three  successive  Secretaries  of  tb€ 

^d**n« 6,000,000  ^^^^^  Treasury ;' that  upon  thefaithof  it  the  bonds  have 

For  Redemption  of  Debt 337    w;?^???  ^^  "^""ft^^^  If^Z^rnf^^^lin^c^t 

Balance..... 11^400000  notes,  and  that  pubhc  sentim^t,  both  m  th«  «onn 

J ! try  and  m  Europe,  would  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  pa^- 

ToUl $881,400,000  lie  faith. 

A  question  was  raised  during  the  year  relar        In  the  following  table  from  the  Ftnancial 

tive  to  the  redemption  of  the  gold-bearing  bonds  Chronicle  are  given  the  daily  prices  of  gold  at 

in  legal-tender  notes.     The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  during  the  year  1867 : 
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The  total  of  bullion  deposited  at  the  mint  and  branches  dnring  the  fiscal  year  vas 
141,893,100.76,  of  which  $40,069,200.06  was  in  gold,  and  $1,823,900.70  in  silver. 

In  the  following  table  we  g^ve  the  range- of  prices  of  some  important  railroad  shares  during 
each  month  of  1867 : 


UONTHS. 


Jannary 

February 

Mweh 

April 

May 

June 

Jaly 

AngoBt 

September. 

October 

November 

December. 


ChlcAgo 

and 

Rock  Itland. 


Erie. 


91    — I04>tf 
96    — 109«i 

92)^-  9H>^| 
85>^-  933i| 

87%-  9b)i 
95^—104 
99Ji— 108Ji 
99    —105 
94    —104 
9AH-  97% 
90X-  99H 


09  - 
70  - 
69  - 
09V- 

71K- 
72  - 
75^- 
76  - 
74  - 
7B  - 
76  - 
79    ■ 


Hsdaoa  Rlw. 


nUnoteOoitnL 


74 

119    • 

76 

128    ■ 

73 

mn 

72 

90    - 

78 

96    ■ 

75K 

102% 

7«i 

109% 

79 

ll9i^ 

76)tf  124H 

80 

125% 

80 

128% 

81 

124 

-136%  111  - 
-18S%114  - 
-140  114  - 
-  96%  111%- 
-108%  118%- 
-110  117  - 
-122%  116%- 
-126%  117%- 
-189%  120  - 
-188  121%- 
-126%  124  - 
-188%,  129%- 


-107% 
-117 
-116 
-116 
116 
-122 


MicUpm 
Soatlk«irB. 


PtohvV.  M 
V.  T.  OntnLI      Want. 


66  - 

70%- 
64%- 

«T%- 


119)^'  77%- 
122%  71%- 
75  - 
77%- 

7o55- 

80  - 


-122 
-129% 
-184% 
-136 


86%;  9« 
75%    94% 
7S%,100% 
74%i  95%. 
73%   97 
78%    9S% 
W%  104%. 
84%  108% 
84%  105% 
85     IQS 
82    ,U1% 
80%,118% 


11?  9J%-1«J» 
108%  94S-»^ 
—106  9iX-  r.\ 
105%  S8k-S^ 
99%  95  -n 
104%  9e%-995i 
110%  160  -MT 
105%  105%-lill 

109%  mi-w< 

•115%  96X-Kll>i 
115%  95%-?>, 
■118%   9T  -IWi 


The  following  statements  show  the  amonnt  of  specie  received  at  New  York  during  etch 
month  of  the  year  for  the  years  1862,  1868,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867;  also,  the  amount  ex- 
ported during  the  same  period : 


IMPOSTS    or    SPECIE. 


IfOHTHB. 

January 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

«Tuly 

Aueuat 

September... 

October 

Noyember. . . 
Docember.... 

Total... 

January 

February...., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November.. ., 
Beoember.... 

Total... 


1862. 


$168,568 

62,007 

89,827 

26,152 

110,883 

61,028 

219,001 

92,708 

121,318 

266,676 

109,705 

78,816 


$1,890,277 


idoa 


$101,906 
218,971 
128,616 
107,061 
197,217 
109,997 
162,245 
118,877 
78,281 
78,058 
108,144 
116,498 


$1,625,811 


1S64. 


$141,790 
83,150 
104,487 
28.%814 
660,092 
146,781 
128,062 
245,868 
58,220 
129,775 
161,727 
114,976 


lS60u 


1866L 


is«r. 


$^,26^622 


$2,128,281 


$62,268 

$62,771 

106,904 

172.122 

248,242 

285,854 

286,492 

161,817 

177,085 

898,078 

286,082 

64,549 

258,640 

84^961 

182,072 

269,221 

194,224 

6498,478 

77,942 

1,484,153 

286,626 

802,937 

127,054 

852,098 

$128,719 

mm 

145.HC7 

2n,7i« 

S76,7JS 
4994>4 

845^69 
8^798 

263.016 


$9,678,020 


t3^33» 


SXP0BT8  OF  SPBOZa   Ain>   BirLUOir. 


$2,658,274 
8,776,919 
2,471,238 
4,087,676 
6,164,686 
9,867,614 
8,069,887 
8,718,582 
8,08^919 
6,707,519 
6,218,261 
8,678.112 


$59,487,021 


$4,624,574 
8,965,664 
6,585,442 
1.972,884 
2,115,676 
1,867,774 
6,2(IS,831 
8,465,261 
8,480,885 
6,210,156 
6,488,868 
6,259,058 


$49,764,066 


$5,469,079 

$8,184,868 

8,015,867 

1,028,201 

1,800,560 

8S1,918 

6.bsa,on 

871.240 

6,460,980 

7,265,071 

6,688,109 

6,199,472 

1.947,829 

728,98« 

1,001,818 

1,554,898 

2.S85.898 

2,494,978 

2,517,121 

2,516.226 

7,267,662 

S,W6.180 

6,104,177 

2,752,161 

$60,825,621 


$80,008,688 


$2,706,396 

1,807,080 

1,045,089 

688,875 

28,744,194 

1^890.956 

&,i>21,450 

1,687,851 

884,690 

1,468.450 

8.776,690 

8.297,270 


$62,668,700 


$2,Ml^ 
2.12i4«l 
l,S»l,Ul 

9,0iaiM 
6.724,W 
18,51i.SM 
1,714.5m 
2,«01.1»« 

i,78a^ 


$51,801.»4S 


FLORIDA.  This  Statfe,  with  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  composed  the  Third  Military  District 
creaj;ed  by  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Congress, 
passed  March  2, 1867.  The  State  governmenti 
organized  under  the  proclamations  of  President 
Johnson,  commenced  on  January  17,  1866. 
Under  its  administration  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  State  had  been  reduced  to  order  in  every 
department,  as  it  had  existed  previous  to  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  relations 
of  the  blacks. 

The  order  of  General  Pope,  assuming  com- 
mand of  this  military  division,  was  issued  on 
April  1,  1866  {see  page  17).  By  it,  the  District 
of  Key  West  was  merged  in  the  District  of 
Florida,  and  the  whole  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  T.  Sprague,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Tallahassee. 


On  April  8th  another  order  of  General  Pope 
(see  page  17)  directed  the  commanding  ofiiotr 
in  Florida  to  proceed  immediately  to  divide 
the  State  into  convenieht  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registration,  etc.,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  Congress. 

On  May  81st  Colonel  Sprague  established 
his  headquarters  at  Tallahassee,  and  sub^^ 
quently  at  Jacksonville. 

On  June  18th  he  issued  an  order,  aoaonn- 
cin^  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 
registration  for  the  State,  and  requiring  ^ 
officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  Freeduien's 
Bureau  to  render  him  every  a^lstancc  re- 
quired. 

The  order  prescribing  the  arrangement  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  the  State  bad  been 
previously  issued  (Bee  page  21). 
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On  Jane  18tli  Governor  Walker  issued  a  army  on  duty,  and  officers  of  the  Freedmen^s 

proclamation,  stating  that,  in  compliance  with  Barean,  were  enjoined  to  see  that  good  order 

a  request  from  General  Pope,  all  vacancies  in  prevailed,  and  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  as 

civil  offices  in  the   State,  which    existed    or  many  of  the  boards  as  practicable, 
might  occur,  should  be  reported  by  the  proper        On  July  19th  the  following  order  was  is- 

officers  or  citizens,  with  the  names  of  suitable  sued : 
persons  to  fill  the  vacancy.  General  Ordere,  No,  41. 

In  consequence  of  secret  meetings  of  armed.  Hiadquabtbbs  Third  Military  District     ) 

blacks,  near  St.  Mark's,  the  commandant  of  the  '°~'»"'  '^^^iX'jXti:  m:.  \ 

post  at  Tallahassee  issued  the  following  order,        The  attention  of  all  Boards  of  Registration  in  this 

embracing  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Calhoun,  district  is  called  to  General  Orders,  No.  10,  from 

Gadsden,  Liberty,  Franklin,  Leon,   Wakulla,  ***?*®  headquarters,  prohibiting  civil  officers  from 

T  «  >#   V    "^         A  rv     1  ^  ^^  nsmg  any  influence  whatever  to  deter  or  dissuade 

Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Taylor :  the  pijople  from  taking  an  active  part  in  reconstruct- 

Oeneral  Orden,  No.  80.  iog  their  State  government,  under  the  act  of  Gon- 

Hradquabtem,  Post  of  Tallihassw,  Fla..  I  fiF®^*  °^  March  2,  1887,  and  the  acts  supplementary 

./una  27, 1867.   f  thereto. 

1.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  com-  .  Boards  of  Re^tration  are  herebj  instructed  to 

manding  officer  that  many  colored  people  are  in  the  inquire  into  this  subject  and  report  at  once  the 

habit  ofmeeting  at  night  armed,  in  various  portions  names  of  any  civil  officers  who  have  been  guilty  of 

of  the  above-named  counties,  and  holding  their  se-  &ny  infraction  of  this  order,  or  who  may  violate  it 

cret  night  sessions  under  the  protection  of  armed  hereafter. 

guards  around  the  premises  in  which  they  are  as-  Bv  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  POPE : 

sembled.     This  practice  must  be  discontimied  at        ^'  ^.  Sanokssom,  Captain  88d  United  States  In- 
ODce.  fantry  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 

The  cannriiig  of  arms,  of  any  description,  by  citi-        ^his    order    was    announced    by    Colonel 

zeas,  as  individuals,  or  as  an  organiiation,  at  secret  «  vxm.«*     »t«o    €m*  "  "^*^*     'v     '^vivj*^* 

or  pubUc  meetings,  or  churches,  is  in  violation  of  Bprague  on  July  25th,  with  the  further  expla- 

ezi3tiQgorder;andallofficer8,  civil  and  military,  are  nation  that  these  orders  ^^  impose  upon  com- 

re<inir^  to  see  that  said  orders  are  strictly  complied  manders  the  immediate  displacement  and  ar- 

^hS*?^  ***iP™T?**^  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  all  pest  of  all  such  as  embarrass  or  impede  the 

''2!All*drinkLg.»lions,  bars,   or   other  places  now  successful  measures  in  progress  for  a  satis- 

where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  within  the  lim-  factory  reconstruction   of  the   State   govern- 

its  of  this  command,  will  be  closed  at  12  o'clock  at  ment." 

ni^bt,  on  the  8d  of  July,  and  kept  closed  until  6        A  convention  was  held  in  St.  John's  County 

o'clock,  A.  ic.,  on  the  5tt  of  July ;  and  the  sale  or  on  July  22d,  at  which  preliminary  steps  were 

t^x^^^^or''lx^:.^'^i^r^^j  ^l  taken  (o  organize  a  UnL  Oonse?yativ'e  party 

Julv,  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  is  strictly  m  the  btate.   The  following  resolutions  express 

proliibited.  the  objects  of  the  convention : 

All  officers,  civil  and  militanr,  will  see  that  this        Meeolved,  That  we  propose,  under  the  name  of  tho 

order  is  ngidly  earned  out  m  their  respective  locah-  Union  Conservatire  party,  to  form  a  political  associa- 

"®*'„        ,       *T.    X        xni      1-0-0  Tzirrvrm  tiou  iuto  which  all  persous  wishiug  wcU  to  the  South, 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  P  F.  FLINT :  without  regard  to  former  party  names  or  party  ass^ 

G.  1«.  BoMFOBD,  First  Lieutenant  7th  United  ciations,  may  enter  and  combine  for  the  purpose  of 

StAtes  Infantry,  Post  Adjutant.  accelerating  the  return  of  the  Southern  States  to 

The  first  appoiutinent  to  a  civU  oflBce  made  their  old  position  in  the  Union, 
br  the  military   commander  of   the  district,  .^^^^«^»  That  we  fuH^  and  cordially  accept  the 
n  1      1  *"*"'^''    *^       ?i.  r    r  i.v          »«'"*^*^  Situation,  and  in  good  faith  mean  to  oDey  and  sup- 
Colonel  Sprague,   was  that  of  the  mayor  of  p^n  the  laws  of  the  United  Stetes  in  relation  to  the 
Apalachicola,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union, 
deatli  of  the  preceding  mayor.  lUaolved,  That  we  shall  hail  with  pleasure  and 

On  July  1 1th  a  Republican  convention  as-  S**^?*»c*j<S  *i®  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the 

sembled  ^  TaU^a^^e.    It  was  composed,  of  frcotffifn 'o^flr^ti^'lXTii^'alS 

White  and  colored  delegates.     The  objection  honestly  elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  the  State, 

was  made  against  some  of  the  whites,  that  they  without  regard  to  color  or  race, 
bad  not  been  in  the  State  three  months,  and        Beeolved,  That,  in  our  political  action  as  set  out  in 

that  all  of  them  had*  not  been  in  the  State  ff°  *^°^«  resolutions,  we  are  actuated  bv  truly 

<».  VI    "  ** "     "^     V    w^t*    «   «»«  K^wvTO  Union  and  Conservative  sentiments  and  real  love  for 

three  years.     Que  hundred  and  twenty-five  our  whole  country. 
delegates  were  present,  representing   thirty-        ^      .  i_     t.     i. «     . 

seven  of  the  thirty-nine  counties  of  the  State.        ^^  August  12th  the^  following  order  was 

Resolutions  denouncing  the  tax  on  freedmen,  issued  by  General  Pope,  in  command  of  the  en- 

and  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  any  tire  district : 
acts  of  gross  ij\justice  to  loyal  men,  and  tender-  Gerural  Orders,  No,  49. 

ing  thMiks  to  General  Pope,  were  adopted;  Hkadquabtebs Tman Mn.rrABT Dwraio*     i 

also,  a  series  expressive  of  political  sentiments,  (0»oeoia,  ^J^^«^  ga!,^'^?^^  12,  isej.  J 

which  were  not  published.  1.  The  commanding  general  has  become  saUsncd 

On  July  15th  Colonel  Sprague  Issued    an  that  the  civil  officers  in  this  military  district  are 

order  in   compliance  with  instructions   from  only  observing  his  order  prohibiting   them   from 

Geoeral  Pop^,Wing  that  the  registration  of  ^^^rirsS?^^^^^^^^^ 

voters  would  commence  on  that  day  and  be  the  recent  acts  of  Congress,"  so  far  as  their  own 

coQtuinod  to  August  20th.      Officers  of  the  personal  conversation  ia  concerned,  and  are  at  the 
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same  time,  b7  their  official  patronage,  supporting 
and  encouraging  newspapers  which  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  opposing^ reconstruction,  and  obstruct- 
ing and  embarrassing  ciTil  officers,  appointed  by  the 
military  district  commander,  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  bj  denunciation  and  threats  of  future 
penalties  for  their  official  acts. 

2.  Such,  use  of  the  patronage  of  their  offices  is 
simply  an  erasion  (perhaps  uointentional)  of  the 
proTisions  of  the  General  Order  aboye  referred  to, 
and  is,  in  fact,  an  employment  of  the  machinery  of 
the  proyisional  State  goyernments  to  defeat  the  exe- 
cution of  the  reconstruction  acts. 

8.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  That  all  adyertise- 
ments  or  other  official  publications,  heretofore  or  to 
be  hereafter  proyided  for  by  State  or  municipal  laws 
or  ordinances,  be  giyen,  by  the  proper  ciyil  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  haye  such  publication  made  in 
such  newspapers,  and  such  only,  as  haye  not  op- 
posed and  do  not  oppose  reconstruction  under  the 
acts  of  Congress,  nor  attempt  to  obstruct,  in  any 
manner,  the  ciyil  officers,  appointed  by  the  military- 
authorities  in  this  district,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  by  threats  of  yiolence  or  prosecution  or  any 
other  penalty,  as  soon  as  the  military  protection  is 
withdrawn,  for  acts  performed  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity. 

4.  All  officers  in  this  military  district,  and  all 
officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  all  Boards  of 
Begistration,  or  other  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  United  States  under  its  military  jurisdiction,  are 
directed  to  giye  prompt  attention  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  order,  and  to  make  immediate  report  at  these 
headquarters  of  any  ciyil  officer  who  yiolates  its  pro- 
yisions. 

By  command  of  BreyetMaior-Cteneral  POPE  : 
O.  K.  SiLxnuuoir,  Capt.  88d  U.  S.  Inf.  A  A.  A.  A.  0. 

The  measnres  for  the  organization  of  a  Oon* 
seryative  Party  were  continued  in  various  conn- 
ties.  In  Leon  County,  the  convention  proposed 
a  State  Convention  to  be  held  on  September 
26th,  by  the  **  union  of  all  classes,  without 
reference  to  national  politics,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish our  local  government  on  a  foundation  just 
to  all."  This  Convention  assembled  at  Talla- 
hassee on  Sept.  25th,  organized,  appointed  a 
State  Committee,  adopted  resolutions,  and 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Florida.  In 
this  paper  they  say : 

As  members  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party, 
we  proclaim  that  our  fundamental  principles  are  the 
union,  equal  rights,  under  the  Constitution,  to  all 
classes,  colors,  and  conditions,  whereby  every  polit- 
ical franchise  appertaining  to  the  citizens,  whether 
white  or  colored,  shall  be  fully,  clearly,  and  distinctly 
guaranteed ;  and  of  this  we  assure  the  colored  popu- 
lation, fully  confident  that  they  will  place  that  con- 
fidence in  the  white  citizens  among  woom  they  have 
lived,  and  which  has  never  been  abused,  rather  than 
on  those  people  who  are  strangers  to  them,  aliens  to 
the  country,  seeking  a  pitiful  and  ignominious  live- 
lihood out' of  the  colored  man's  honest  labor,  and 
when  he  becomes  pauperized  by  their  perfidy,  leav- 
ing him,  his  wife  and  children,  to  starve  or  seek  a 
support  from  the  present  white  citizens  of  the 
country. 

Ask  our  colored  fellow-citizen  what  he  wishes,  to 
obtain  from  the  government  and  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  laws.  We  tell  him  we  cordially  accord 
him  eyery  thing  that  will  enure  to  the  white  citizens ; 
we  mingle  our  interest  with  his,  and  the  law  that 
protects  the  one  will  necessarily  protect  .the  other. 

The  registration  of  voters  in  the  State  upon 
closing  the  books  presented  the  following  re- 
sults: 


OOUNTIKS. 


Alachua  

Baker 

Bradford.... 
Brevard  . . . . 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin.... 
Gadsden . . . . 
Hamilton  . . . 
Hernando  . . 
Hilisboro  . . . 

Holmes 

Jackson  

Jefferson. . . . 
Lafayette . . . 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison  . . . . 

Marion 

Manatee  . . . . 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa  Rosa. , 
St.  John's . . 
Suwanee. . . . 
Sumter. .... 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla . . . . 
Washington. 
Walton 


WhltMw 

Colored. 

Total 

495 

1,265 

1,7« 

89 

54 

141 

820 

104 

424 

5 

8 

8 

168 

66 

228 

m 

86 

27J 

477 

•    .  516  ' 

$93 

18 

2 

IS 

885 

705 

l.C-S" 

888 

619 

&Pi 

228 

162 

8$5 

648 

1,188 

1,7&4 

40i 

831 

72S 

225 

168 

mz 

211 

87 

2sS 

187 

27 

S14 

684 

1,169 

1,858 

556 

1,747 

2,^» 

226 

86 

86S 

515 

2,666 

8,1«1 

206 

72 

S7S 

107 

95 

202 

606 

1,214 

1,830 

484 

1,269 

1,758 

189 

16 

155 

292 

201 

4$3 

160 

817 

4TT 

179 

27 

di)« 

169 

17 

m 

228 

197 

425 

844 

200 

544 

811 

lis 

4Si 

257 

2&9 

SIS 

147 

78 

235 

181 

80 

211 

121 

29 

IfiO 

289 

S48 

4^ 

266 

62 

SSS 

879 

60 

42>d 

11,148 

15,4S4 

i   26,5$i 

On  October  6tb  General  Pope  issued  his  order 
relative  to  an  election  in  Florida.  It  was  the 
same  as  the  order  issned  in  Alabama  (m«  page 
27),  except  as  to  dates  and  the  name  of  the 
State.  The  apportionment  provided  for  fortv- 
eiglit  delegates  to  the  convention. 

On  October  12th  the  following  instmction^ 
were  issned  for  revising  the  registration  lists,  and 
for  conducting  an  election  on  November  14th, 
15th,  and  16th,  for  or  against  holding  a  State 
convention,  and   for  the  choice  of  delegates 

to  such  convention  : 

Oireular  M.  8. 

HXADQUARTERS,  DiSTBTCT  OT  TZJOKEOA. 
OraiCB  SUFBRIHTKKnXNT  OF  RVOISITBATIOX. 

JACX80NTILL.E,  FLA.,  Oct,  12,  1867. 

I.  General  Order  No.  74^  headquarters  Third  Mili- 
tarj  District,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  5,  1867,  is  here- 
with transmitted  for  j;our  information  and  rnidance. 

The  following  detailed  Instructions  for  Boards  of 
Registration  in  this  State  are  issued  in  compliance 
with  Far.  VIII.  of  the  above-named  General  Order. 

II.  The  Boards  of  Registration  will  meet  at  the 
County  seat  of  their  respective  counties  at  10  a.  a, 
on  the  81st  day  of  October,  and  will  remain  in  session 
for  five  days  (Sunday  excepted),  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  Registration  ust,  m  accordance  with 
Par.  III.,  General  Orders  No.  74,  and  the  Act  of  July 
19,  1867.  The  revision  will  be  made  in  the  <*  Heps- 
tration  Record  "  retained  by  each  Board.  The  blank 
pages  left  at  the  end  of  each  precinct  will  be  used 
for  recording  all  names  added  during  the  five  days, 
and  each  new  name  will  be  numberea  as  in  the  pre> 
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ceding  Tegistraiion.    Separate  and  daplicate  lists  At  the  election  on  November  14th,  15th,  and 

of  the  names  of  those  refused  regristration,  and  of  jetk  there  were  polled  14,508  votes,  of  which 

S'Si/^^ce  "^                                      promptly  sent  ^^  33^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^/^^  ^^^  convention.  The  popn- 

III.  Printed  lists  of  regUtered  voters,  to  conform  lation  of  the   State  in  .I860  was  77,748  white 

to  the  "  Be^tration  Record,"  bat  arranged  alpha,  and  62,677  colored,  and  the  vote  in  1860  (white) 

beticall/,  wiJl  be  dispatched  to  the  several  Boaras  as  was  13,980. 

fast  as  completed.      Before  the  election-day,  the  q^  December  28th  an  order  was  issued  by 

Z'^^'of^  ^X^'^e^e^i't^^'^^e  fi^v2  General  Pope,  announcing  the  result  of  the  elec^ 

dars,  who  are  qualifled  to  vote.  tion,  designatmg  the  persons  chosen  to  the  con- 

1 Y.  The  memoers  of  Boards  of  Registration  in  this  vention,  of  whora  17  were  colored,  and  appoint- 

State  wUl  act  as  judges  of  election.    In  case  of  a  ing  Monday,  January  20,  1868,  as  the  day  for 

Tscancy  m  any  Board,  the  remaining  Registrars  wiU  convention  to  assemble. 

appoint  and  qualify,  in  accordance  with  Par.  VI.,  *^"'^"*  ^"  "^  -^^    "/^'    .     .,     q.   .          i.     xu 

cGneral  Order  No.  74,  a  competent  person  to  act  A  question  was  raised  m  the  State  as  to  the 

with  them  as  judge  of  election,  and  promptly  report  legality  of  all  the  measures  relating  to  recon- 

their  action  and  send  the  oath  taken  to  this  office.  struction  of  the  State  subsequent  to  registra- 

V.  The  Election  will  he  held  in  the  Courthouse  tion.  It  was  asserted  that  by  the  act  of  Congress, 

at  each  county  seat,  and  if  there  be  no  Court-Hpuse,  ^^    Members  of  the  Convention  were  "  to  be  an- 

at  sach  convenient  place  as  the  Board  of  Registra-  •'»«»"^'""«»«»"»  vu»  v/vuT«ui,mvii  «t^*^     «v  i/«  »p 

tration  shall  selecL  portioned  among  the  several  districts,  counties, 

VL  The  jud|^es  of  election  will  provide,  at  each  or  parishes  of  such  State  by  the  commanding 

place  of  election,  one  substantial  ballot-boK  to  re-  general,  giving  to  each  representation  in  the 

^'^IlL*  *S  ^°*®t    Bach  ballot  received  shall  be  in-  ratio  of  the  voters  registered  as  aforesaid,  as 

:S:l*^e:t  and^^^^^^^^^  -early  as.may  be."   I'  was  charged  that%he 

VII.  At  the  time  of  opening  the  polls,  the  ballot-  commandmg    general    "gerrymandered"  the 

box  shall  be  publiclv  exposed,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  State  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  turn  over  the  rule 

that  there  are  nobaUots  therein.    The  box  shall  be  to  the  radical  blacks;  and  "every  county  that 

securely  closed,  and  not  be  again  opened  under  any  ^onld  elfiot  n.  nonflArvfttivA  hlA^k  or  rAsn<v»tAhle 

pretextSihatever,  until  after  the  close  of  the  third  ^J?.."  ®*®^^  ^  conservative  DiaCK  or  respeciaoie 

day  of  election.    The  judges  of  elecUon  shall  have  ^^^^  ^^  "^^  tacked  on  to  some  other  county 


polls  are  open.     But  one  ballot  shall  be  received     *^*"*''=^    i.     •^*       n  1     a.*  jf  x\. 

from  each  voter,  which  shall  contain  his  vote  upon         oome  sherilM  and  justices  of  the  peace 


were 


the  question  of  a  convention,  and  for  delegates,  removed  by  General  Pope  while  in  command, 

either  or  both,  as  he  may  desire.  The   proceedings  of  the  convention  form  a 

IX.  Each  voter,  in  presentinghis  ballot  shall  give  pa^  of  the  history  of  1868.  They  have  come 
hianame  to  the  judges  of  election,  who  shall  receive  f^  K««ri  ♦/vr.  io*/v  A>t  »  <ifofo..««x^»4- ;«  *\>^o^  «x«»^ 
the  ballot,  and  call  Eis  name  audibly ;  and  if  he  be  to  hand  too  late  for  a  statement  m  these  pages, 
registered,  and  has  resided  one  year  in  the  State,  An  educational  convention  assembled  at  Tal- 
and  be  the  man  he  represents  himself  to  be,  his  lahassee  on  May  20th,  and  organized  a  State 
ballot  will  be  deposited  in  the  box,  and  his  name  Educational  Association  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
j^ill  be  so  checked  or  marked  in  ^k  on  the  printed  ^^^^ing  the  educational  interests  of  Florida.  The 
list  as  to  prevent  a  repetiuon  of  his  vote.     Such  '^i.^!     l    ^  ^.u       v     ir      is-^j 

check  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his  having  superintendent  of  the  schools  for  freedmen  re- 

Toted.  ported  nearly  2,000  children  under  daily  mstruc- 

X.  The  polls  will  be  closed  promptly  at  6  p.  x.  on  tion,  and  about  12,000  connected  with  the  night 
the  16th  day  of  Ndvcmbcr,  when  the  ballot-box  shall  gchools.  Between  2,000  and  8,000  were  also 
bo  opened  and  the  ballots  counted  bv  the  judps^one  ^         j  ^  instruction. 

of  whom  shall  take  them  separately  from  the  box,  rrZ   '^i  L!.i         m  **^*'*y"'      .  ,     ,.       .        «  ^, 

reading  each  aloud,  and  the  other  two  recording  The  fertUe  soil  and  genial  climate  of  the 

(m  the  usual  way)  each  ballot  as  read  out.  State  attracted  many  immigrants  during  the 

XI.  When  the  votes  are  all  counted,  the  judges  year,  and  created  anticipations  of  great  future 
of  election  shall  make  and  certify  a  statement  on  prosperity 

Je^u'oS'clnl^'^r^Klh'Jur^gn*^^^^^^^  l  ^ULD,  AoHOXK,  ,a  French  statesman  and 

lisU,  certifying  the  same  to  have  been  the  list  of  financier,  bom  m  Pans,  in  October,  1800 ;  died 

registered  voters  used  by  them  at  said  election,  in  Tarbes,  France,  of  angina  pectoris,  October 

They  will  then  enclose,  seal,  and  plainly  mark  the  5  186Y.     He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Israelite 

contents oMh^^ ballot-box  as  follows:   "ThebaUot  ij^nker  of  Paris,  and,  after  receiving  a  very 

XII.  The  ^ea^denU  of  the  Boards  of  Registration  ^orougli  education,  was  initiated  into  business 
in  each  county,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  by  his  father.  Having  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
their  report  of  election,  will  forthwith  proceed  to  he  travelled  much  as  an  art-student  in  the  south 
deUwr  in  person  at  this  oflBoe,  the  printed  lists,  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  East     He  did  not 

J:;!fanr»at°h'-b'^^^^^^  VJ^tti^T^^S^'^  ^amfest  any  early  predilection  for  political  Ufe, 

cetpt  therefor  from  the  Superintendent.  w^d  ^^  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he  was 

XnL  The  Board  of  Registration  are  eigoined  to  elected  deputy,  in  the  French  Chamber,  for 

keep  all  official  books  and  papers  in  their  posses-  Tarbes.     Here  he  distinguished  himself*  by  his 

sion^  and  by  them  only  are  they  to  be  examined  knowledge  of  financial  matters,  and  in  questions 

until  they  are  forwarded  to  this  office.  ^f  ^«»*«.„»o    4.^«.rv<.4.c.    i^««a    ^^a   \.^a2^4'^    «,«- 

•  0.  B.  HART^Supt.  of  Registration,  f  customs,  imposts,  loans,  and  budgets,  was 

By  order  of  CoL  Johh  t  Spbaqub  :  looked  upon  as  an  authonty.     In  1844  he  was 

Chas.  F.  Labrabmki  ist  LieuL  7th  Inf.,  A.  A.  A.  G.  named  reporter  of  the  committee  on  the  newspa- 
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per  stamp  duty.    On  questions  of  foreign  poKcj  regulations  concerning  the  public  aeconnta,  the 

he  supported  the  Guizot  ministry,  and  generally  conversion  of  four  and  a  half  per  cents.,  and  fb« 

voted  with  the  conservative  majority.  "When  the  new  loan  of  three  hundred  miUion  francs.    He 

revolution   of   Febniary,   1848,   occurred,   M.  resigned  ofSce  in  the  ministerial  crisis  in  tbe    • 

Fonld  frankly  and  cordially  accepted  the  new  beginning  of  1867,  and  had  since  been  liviog 

state  of  affairs,  and  freely  offered  the  benefit  in  comparative  retirement,  spending  much  time 

of  his  experience  and  advice  to  the  Provisional  at  his  fine  estate  at  Tarbes.    M.  Fould  was  i 

Government  on  financial  matters.     He  was  man  of  courteous  and  genial  manners,  aecesea- 

elected  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  as  one  ble  to  all,  faithful  in  his  friendships,  and  of  i 

of  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the  noble,  generous  natnre.    His  culture  was  both 

Seine,  in  July,  1848,  and  soon  after  published  extensive  and  profound,  and  amid  the  cares  of 

two  pamphlets,  "  Pas  (VAssignaU  "  and  "  Opin-  state,   he    never  intermitted    his  interest  in 

ion  de  M.  Fould  sur  les  Assiffnats"  in  which  literature  and  the  fine  arta.    Possessed  of  m 

he  forcibly  pointed  out  the  danger  of  certain  immense  fortune,  he  made  a  most  generous  n^ 

theories  in  finance,  which  some  of  the  ministers  of  it,  bestowing  liberally,  though  always  dis- 

of  the  day  were  understood  to  favor.      His  criminatingly,  his  charities  to  the  poor,  and 

speeches  in  the  Assembly  on  Treasury  bonds,  regarding  himself  as  the  party  benefited  in  bis 

savings-banks,  taxes  on  liquors,  completion  of  deeds  of  kindness. 

the  Louvre,  etc.,  gained  for  him  the  confidence  FRANCfi,  an  empire  in  Europe.  Emperor, 
and  sympathy  of  the  migority  of  the  Assembly.  Louis  Napoleon  (TNapoleon  IIL),  born  April 
He  was  elected  reporter  on  the  bill. for  the  re-  20,  1808,  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  tbe 
imbnrsement  of  the  forty-five  centimes  levied  plebiscite  of  November  21  and  Kovember  22, 
nnder  the  Provisional  Government,  and  was  a  1852.  Heir-apparent,  Napoleon  Engene  Louis 
member  of  several  oommissious,  including  that  Jean  Joseph,  born  March  16,  1856.  The  area 
which  was  charged  with  examining  the  accounts  amounts  to  207,282  square  miles.  Thepopn- 
of  the  government.  Under  the  presidency  of  lation,  according  to  the  census  of- 1866,  was 
Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  four  times  Minister  of  88,192,094.  The  population  of  the  chief  citiea, 
Finance,  and  nsed  his  best  efforts  to  restore  according  to  the  censns  of  1866,  was  as  fol- 
confidence  to  capitalists.  On  several  topics  of  lows:  Paris,  1,825,274;  Lyons,  323,954;  Mar- 
finance  he  differed  widely  from  the  Prince  seilles,  800,181 ;  Bordeaux,  194.241  ;  Lille,  154,- 
President,  but  the  latter  had  so  much  confi-  749;  Toulouse,  126,936;  N'autes,  111,956; 
denoe  in  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  integ-  Rouen,  100,671. 

rity,  that  on  the  day  of  the  coup  d'etat  (De-        The  movement  of  the  population  in  France 
cember  2,  1851)   he  tendered  him  again  the  presents  some  interesting  features;    especiallj 
portfolio  of  Finance,  which-  he  accepted,  but  when  compared  with  that  of  England.    It  ap- 
opposed  most  energetically  the  decree   con-  pears  that,  in  the  five  years  between  1861  and 
fiscating  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  1866,  the  population  increased  by  680,933,  or 
and  resigned  office  on  the  25th  of  January,  less  tban  one-third  (0.33)  per  cent,  per  annnio. 
1852,  when  that  decree  was  promulgated.   The  In  England  and  Wales  the  increase  was  one 
same  day,  however,  his  name  appeared  in  the  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  (1.23),  or  nearly  focr 
list  of  Senators,  and  a  few  months  later  he  times  as  rapid  as  in  France.    At  its  present 
again  entered  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  Minister  rate  of  increase,  183  years  would  be  required 
of  State  and  of  the  Imperial  Household.    It  for  the  population  of  France  to  double  \ise\t 
was  while  he  held  these  two  offices  that  he  But  this  is  not  all :  of  the  680,933  addition  in 
directed  the  management  of  the  Universal  Ex-  five  years,   828,412,   or  nearly  half,  is  town 
position  of  1855,   the  reorganization  of  the  population ;  in  81  out  of  89  departments  there 
opera,  as  admmistered  by  the  state,  and  the  was  an  actual  decrease.    The  length  of  life  in 
completion  of  the  new  Louvre.    He  was  not  a  France  is  improving,  but  the  number  of  births 
favorite  of  the  Empress,  whose  extravagance  continues  abnormally  small — no  more  now  in  a 
he   had    more    than  once  rebuked,  and  she  population  of  38,000,000  than  in  1800,  when 
sought  to  have  him  removed  from  office.    But  the   population  was   only    27,000,000.      The 
the  Emperor  prized  too  highly  the  financial  birth  rate  in  France  is  1  in  38;  in  England  it 
skill  and  integrity  of  his  great  finance  minister  Is  1  in  29.    The  marriage  rate  is  1  in  127  in 
to  be  willing  to  have  him  long  out  of  his  cabi-  France;    in  England  1  to  113.       The  death 
net    In  the  autumn  of  1861  M.  Fould,  who  rate  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same,  or  1  in  44. 
was  then  in  private  life,  addressed  to  the  Em-        The  colonial  possessions  of  France  were  in- 
peror  that  memorable  letter  on  the  state  of  the  creased  in  1867  by  the  annexation   of  three 
finances,  which  decided  his  M^esty  to  relin-  more  provinces  in  Cochin  China,  which  makes 
quish  the  prerogative  of  opening  supplemental  the  whole  of   Lower  Cochin  China   Freuefa 
and  extraordinary  credits,  and  to  reaStore  to  the  territory.    Tlie  present  population  of  the  colo- 
Corps  Legislatif  its  *^  undoubted  attributions."  nial  possessions  of  France  is  reported  as  follows : 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  invited  Asia,   1,729,057;    Africa,   978,489;    America, 
by  the  Emperor  to  resume  once  more  thedirec-  806,912;  Oceanica,  52.480;  total  colonial  por- 
tion of  the  finances.    He  held  office  this  time  sessions,  3,061,888.     Bat  this  total  does  not 
for  more  than  five  years,  and  among  his  meas-  include  the  population  of  the  three  provinces 
ures  during  this  period  may  be  mentioned  hia  in  Cochin  China  which  were  annexed  in  1667. 
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Under  the  proWotorate  of  France  are  in  Asia  the 
kinsdom  of  Caraboilia,  1,000,000  mhabitanta;  la 
Africa  Porto  N'two  on  the  Gold  Coast,  20,000  in- 
habitaDts;  in  Oceaoica,  the  islaniU  of  I'ahiti, 
Muorna,  Teloaroa,  and  Maita,  the  Toubonai  (2), 
Pomoton  (79),  aod  Gambier  (6)  islands.  The  ti>- 
tal  popniation  nnder  the  protectorate  of  France 
is  1,040,397.  The  French  Government  seems 
especially  intent  upon  enlarging  its  territorj  in 
Farther  India  anJ  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Cennttiig  in  the  three  prorlDcea  of  Oochia- 
China,  which  were  anneied  in  1887,  the  popn- 
latiuQ  of  the  French  dependencies  has,  durmg 
the  last  three  joars,  more  than  doubled. 

The  budget  for  186S  ruled  by  the  Senate  and 
Legislatire  Bodj  wm  as  follows  ; 


divide  tiie  monthly  payments  of  it  into  twenty 
initalmenta. 
The  army,  in  18S7,  wascomposedasfoltows: 
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l,B54,S25,2« 

1,954,487,115 

Probable  Eorplns  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures, 68,129  francs.  The  total  capitnl  of  the 
public  debt  amonnted,  in  1867,  to  12,182.708.748 
francs-  According  to  the  report  of  M,  Magiie, 
Minister  of  Finance,  published  in  the  Moniteur 
of  Jannaiy  27,  18158,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
181)7,  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  936,000,- 
000  francs.  In  conseqnenoe  of  events  beyond 
coDlrol,  the  receipts  of  the- budget  of  1887 
show  a  deflcit  of  26,000.000  francs  as  compared 
with  the  estimatee.  Addintt  to  this  the  extraor- 
dinary credit  voted  by  the  Corps  Legislatif 
on  the  31st  May.  1867,  of  168,000,000  francs, 
and  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  Rome,  tiiero 
is  a  total  of  189,000,000  francs  necessary  to 
cover  the  outlay  for  18Q7.  The  report  details 
virions  aograenLationa  of  expense  which  will 
be  felt  by  the  budgets  of  1868  and  18GB,  and 
concludes  thnt  supplementary  resonrcea  to  the 
amnunt  of  62,000,000  francs  will  be  required 
to  be  shared  between  those  two  years.  The 
report  shows  that  it  is  necessary  to  reform  the 
'V3.T  materM  and  the  fleet  to  secnre  more  effec- 
tively the  defence  of  tlie  coontry  and  the  na- 
tioBsI  honor.  By  reports  sobmittod  by  the 
MiDistriea  of  War  and  Marine  a  sum  of  187,- 
ObO,000  franco  is  demanded  for  that  object 
It  would,  however,  be  illosory  to  suppose  that 
these  resonrces  would  suflice  to  cover  every 
requirement,  but  as  regards  the  war  tnAUriel 
every  essential  would  he  therewith  met.  The 
details  of  leas  urgent  importance  would  be  oom- 
pleted  in  proporlioQ  to  the  annual  resources. 
The  report  concludes  by  proposing  a  Joan  of 
4*1,000,000  francs,  which  wonld  meet  ull 
fiiirencies.  The  loan  should  bo  negotiated  by 
poblic  subscription.    The  report  proposes  to 


From  an  official  report  of  the  French  Minister 
of  War  on  the  recruiting  of  the  array  during 
the  year  18C5,  it  appears  that  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1866,  the  army  had  an  effective  force 
of  396,664  men,  not  including  5,181  enfanU  de 
troupe.     Older  Lhe  flag  there  were  ; 

In  lbs  loterior 2SB,B90 

In  Africa e9,»e8 

In  the  Fronoh  divjjion  mt  Rome 8,812 

In  the  eipeditionoiy  corps  of  l^eiico    80,071 


At  the  ume  period  the  reserve  was 
composed  of 

Total  effective 

To  which  must  ba  udded  5,19S  men 
ofthoel»BBorifl5S,Beiittotliere- 
aerve  in  eiGCUtioD  of  the  mmigte- 
■rittl  proBcriptiona  of  the  aoth  »nd 
aiit  of  December,  1885,  who  no 
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in  the  lit  of 


395,Bei 
SM,8SS 


5,198 


BobI  effective  strer 
Juiiiary,  18a« Bia,MiH 

The  average  effective  force,  including  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  during 
1805  waa402,824,  which  in  1864  was  414,716, 
being  a  reduction  in  favor  of  1805  of  11,892 
men.  The  reCngogements  in  1806  were  13,- 
700,  being  4,464  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  nnmber  of  eioneratjons  was  18,777 
in  1866,  and  30,506  in  1864.  Out  of  198,196 
yonng  men  examined  before  tlie  Councils  of 
Revision,  10,B0B  were  exempted,  not  reaching 
the  standard  of  height. 

The  composition  of  the  French  fleet,  on  Jan- 
nary  1,  1867,isshown  by  the  following  table  : 
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The  general  and  special  commerce  of  France 
with  foreign  conntriea,  during  the  year  3866, 
was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  millions  of 
francs).  By  "  specinl  commerce  "  those  im- 
ports are  understood  which  are  intended  for 


did 


FRANCOE. 


coDsmnptioD  in  France  and  those  exports  which 
are  produced  in  France : e 


COUNTRIES. 


Europe— 

Prussia 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark  and  Colonies 

Free  (jerman  Cities 

Hanover  and  Mecklenburg. 

ZoUverein 

Great  Britain 

Colonies '. .. . 

Ketherlanda 

Colonies 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Italy 

Papal  States 

Spain 

Colonies 

Portugal 

Gwece 

Turkey 


Amkcica — 

United  States 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Haytl 

Brazil 

Argentine  Bepublic. 


Uruguay. 

Chill. 

Peru 

Bolivia.... 
Ecuador . . 
Colombia.. 
Venezuela. 


Atkioa — 
Western  Cbast 

Egypt 

Barbarv  States 

Other  African  Countries. . 

Asia — 

China, 

Cochin  China  and  Slam . . , 
Japan , 

OCEAKIOA — 

French  Colonies 

Alters 

Otner  Colonies 


lUPOBTS. 


Exports. 
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44 
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28.4 

7.7 

5.4 

96.1 

51.6 

iia9 

74.8 

57.2 

56 

61.9 

48.8 

87.8 

85l1 

24.7 

ia9 

18 

18 

41.9 

28.9 

21 

25.8 

888 

25.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.5 

0.4 

28 

2 

1.4 

1.2 

a8 

9.8 

18.6 

18.2 

6.8 

5.8 

18.2 

17.6 

5 

8 

115.7 

82.1 

96.2 

57.4 

21,1 

20.1 

14.8 

9.8 

8 

8 

0.9 

0.4 

44.7 

22.2 

4.6 

1.6 

0.1 

0.1 

6.6 

8.8 

8 

0.7 

0,5 

0.1 

0.1 

8 

2.2 

71.6 

70.7 

150 

185.6 

9a6 

94.8 

90.2 

6a9 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  the  year  1866, 
was  as  follows : 


FLAG. 


French. . 
Foreign 


Total. 


AUUTAU. 


18,0S5  2,04^818 


CLBABAKCn. 


19,781  8,179,898!  19,465 


V«nel>.|  Tonnag*. 
18,840  2,180,001 


I  82,866  6,228,196  88,805 


8,152,406 


5,282,406 


The  merchant  navy,  Dec.  81, 1865,  comprised: 


Vkssblb. 

TONKAGS. 

SailiDflr  Vessels 

14,874 
385 

899,756 
108,828 

Steamers 

Total 

16,259 

1,008,084 

Coasting  Vessels 

8,782 

65,169 

Some  interesting  information  on  the  state  of 
education  in  France  is  contmned  in  the  reports 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  French  agriculture  with  special 
reference  to  the  military  reorganization  hill 
which  was  proposed  by  the  government  in 
1867.    It  appears  from  these  reports  that  in 


1848  the  proportion  of  men  liable  to  milttaiy 
service  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was 
88.12  per  cent;  in  1868,  28.61;  and  in  1866, 
24.32  per  cent  The  proportion  of  unedocated 
women  is  of  course  much  greater;  in  1866 it 
was  42.02  per  cent  The  amount  of  edacatioo 
varies  very  much  in  the  different  departments. 
In  that  of  the  Vosges  1.76  per  cent  of  the  able- 
bodied  male  population  only  are  unable  to  read 
or  write,  while  in  tbe  Haute- Vienne  the  pro- 
portion is  46.49  per  cent  The  number  of  vil- 
lage schools  is  increasing,  but  694  ont  of  the 
87,548  communes  are  still  without  schools.  In 
1865  there  were  440,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  who  had  never  been 
to  school,  and  of  those  who  had,  49.8  per  cent 
only  went  to  school  all  the  year  ronnd.  The 
Government  has  devoted  particular  attention 
to  the  evening  schools  for  adults,  of  which 
there  were  but  5,628  in  January,  whfle  tlieir 
number  has  now  increased  to  28,546.  These 
schools  were  attended  last  year  by  552,939 
men,  and  42,567  women.  Of  these  62,212 
learned  to  read,  102,182  to  read  and  wTit«,  194,- 
102  became  tolerably  proficient  in  arithmetic 
56,059  in  geometry,  88,282  in  book-keeping  and 
commercial  accounts,  22,340  in  drawing,  13,- 
960  in  singing,  and  8,386  in  natural  philosophy. 
On  the  19th  of  January  the  Emperor  pub- 
lished a  decree  concerning  certain  changes  in 
the  administration;  in  particular,  snppre^ng 
the  discussion  by  the  Legislative  Body  of  the 
address  in* reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne; 
granting  the  right  of  interpellation  to  the  mem- 
bers both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legi^ative 
Body;  transferring  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
jiress  to  the  tribunal  de  police  eorrectioneUe^ 
and  providing  that  each  minister  may  be 
charged  by  the  Emperor  with  representing  the 
government  in  the  Chambers.  The  following 
is  the  text  of  the  decree,  with  the  Emperor's 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  State,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  which  prompted  its  publication  : 

Palace  or  the  Tuilsbxbs,  Jamtaiy  IQi,  1967. 

MoNSiEUB  LE  MiNisTRE  :  FoF  BODie  yeaTs  p«st  the 
question  has  been  asked  whether  our  institutions  have 
attained  their  limit  of  improvement,  or  whether  new 
improvements  are  to  be  realized.  Henoe  a  lamenta- 
ble uncertainty  which  it  is  important  to  remoTe. 

Up  to  the  present  you  have  had  to  strive  ooora- 
^eously  in  order  to  repel  inopportune  demands,  and  to 
leaye  with  me  the  initiative  of  usefid  reforms  when 
the  time  should  arrive.  And  now  1  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  to  the  institutions  of  the  empire  ^ 
the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  to 
the  public  liberties  a  new  extension,  without  com- 
promising the  power  which  the  nation  has  intrusted 
to  me. 

The  plan  which  I  have  traced  out  to  myself  consists 
in  correcting  the  imperfections  which  time  has  re- 
vealed and  m  admitting  that  progress  which  is  ocmi- 
patible  with  our  habits,  for  to  govern  is  to  profit  by 
the  experience  which  has  been  acquired  and  to  foresee 
the  wants  of  the  future. 

The  object  of  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  November, 
1860,  was  to  associate  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Le^- 
latif  more  directly  with  the  policy  of  the  government, 
but  the  debate  on  the  address  has  not  led  to  the 
results  which  were  to  be  expected  from  it — it  has 
sometimes  needlessly  excited  public  opinion,  given 
rise  to  sterile  discussions  and  occasioned  a  loaa  of 
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time  mott  DTecioiis  for  the  affidn  of  the  oonntr7,  and  Asr.  9.  Our  Mmister  of  State  is  dhaiged  with  the 

I  believe  toat  without  any  diminiition  of  the  preroga-  execution  of  the  preeent  decree, 

tivefl  of  the  deliberatiTe  powers,  the  address  may  oe  Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  Janoaiy  19. 

repkoed  by  the  privilege,  pruaenUy  regulated,  of  By  the  £mperor,  liAPOLEON. 

putting  questions  to  the  government.  E.  Bodhkb,  Minister  of  State. 

Another  modification  has  appeared  to  me  necessary  r\      x.          -li-.         i»i_.i 

in  the  relations  of  the  government  toward  the  great  On  the  poDlicatioii  of   this  decree   all   the 

bodies  of  the  state.    I  have  considered  that  by  send-  ministers  tendered  their  resignation.     The  Em- 

inc  the  ministers  to  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Legis-  peror  accepted  the  resignation  of  Fould  (Fi- 

Ifttif  to  take  part  m  oertam  debates,  by  virtue  of  a  r,«npAO   RiTndon  (WAr\  TIa  nhjwq^lonn-T  Aiihnf 

special   commUsion,  I    should    better  utilize   the  Jlr    ®V'       ?  Sf.O      /^a     •  ^.'^a^^^^O'^P-^a^^a^i 

Btrength  of  the  government  without  deviating  from  (^avy),    and  B6hic    (AgriOQlture,  Commerce, 

the  tenns  of  the  constitution,  which  admits  no  soli-  etc.),  and  in  their  place  appointed  Ron  her  as 

daritj  among  the  ministers,  and  makes  them  depend-  provisional  Minister  of  Finance,  Marshal  Niel 

^^Bnf  the^refo^^  wWoh  Uis^fi^*     to  adopt  must  ^  Minister  of  War,  Riganlt  de  Genoully  as 

not  Stop  there.'^^irw  ^I'be^prop^d  for  assigning  Minister  of  the  Navy,  de  Forcade  la  Roquette 

the  junsdlction  over  offences  sgainst  the  press  law  Minister  of  Agnonlture,  Commerce,  etc.   A  snp- 

exdaaively  to  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  thus  plementary  decree  was  issned  on  February  5tn, 

suppress  the  disoretionaiy  power  of  the  government,  regulating  the  relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 

^ht  rt mS^r^ar .SSS^iT'^U^^  th?  I^lftive  Body  with  the  Emperor  «d  OounoU 

limits  which  public  safety  demands.  o*  otate,  and  establishing  the  organic  conditions 

I  said  last  year  that  mv  government  wished  to  under  which  their  labors  are  to  be  condncted. 

walk  upon  ground  consolidated  and  capable  of  sus-  The  first  sitting  of  the  French  ChtSnbers  in 

^urt^offlToJrt'^m^^w^^     blc^me^l^SS.^  I*do  ^^^"^  ^^  ®P®"®^  ^^ *^^  Emperor  Napoleon  on 

S  sE^e  tiie'^Vo'^d^which  flftSn  yeare  of  calm  February  14th.    The  Emperor  thus  referred  to 

and  prosperity  luve  consolidated,  but  I  increase  the  the  German  and  Mexican  questions : 

n^!5?^^«ilS!^ninLf?Sr*t?K^^^  Smce  your  huit  session  serious  events  have  arisen 

public  powers^moremtimate  by  securing  to  the  dti-  j^  Europe.    Although  they  may  have  astonished  the 

rapidity  and  by  the  ifuportanoe  of 
appears  that  according  to  the  antid- 

The  following  Is  the  fhll  text  of  the  decree  **  One  of  my  ^pieat  ideas  has  been  the  agglomeration 

which   accompanies    the   letter  of   the   Em-  «id  wnoentration  of  the  same  nations  geographioaUy 

*^  considered,  who  have  been  scattered  piecemeal  by 

P^^'  •  revolutions  and  policy.    This  agglomeration  will  take 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  place  sooner  or  later  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 

will  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  all  present  and  to  The  impulse  is  given,  and  I  do  not  think  that  after 

oome,  greeting :  Wishing  to  give  to  the  discussions  my  fall  and  the  disappearance  of  my  svstem  there 

of  the  ^reat  bodies  of  the  state  relative  to  the  home  will  be  any  other  great  equilibrium  possiole  than  the 

andforeignpoUcy  of  the  government  more  utilitv  and  agglomeration  and  confederation  or  great  nations." 

pred^ion,  we  have  decreed  and  decree  what  follows :  The  transformations  that  have  taken  place  in  Ital^ 

Akt.  1.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  and  Germany  pave  the  wav  for  the  realumtion  of  this 

Corps  Legislatif  may  put  questions  to  the  govern-  vast  programme  of  the  union  of  the  European  states 

ment.  in  one  s<Me  confederation. 

AsT.  2.  Every  demand  for  addressing  questions  to  ^  The  spectacle  of  the  efforts  made  bv  the  neighbor- 

the  government  must  be  written  or  signed  by  five  ihg  nations  to  assemble  their  memoers,  scattered 

members  at  least.    This  demand  will  briefly  explain  abroad  for  so  many  centuries,  cannot  cause  disquiet 

the  object  of  the  (questions,  and  will  be  handed  to  the  to  a  countiy  like  ours,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  irrev- 

President,  who  will  communicate  it  to  the  Minister  ooably  boimd  up  with  each  other,  and  form  a  homo- 

of  State  and  refer  it  to  the  committees  for  CTami  nation,  ^neous  and  indestructible  body.     We  have  been 

Akt.  3.  If  two  committees  of  the  Senate  or  four  impartial  witnesses  of  the  struggle  which  had  been 

committees  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  deliver  the  opin-  waged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khine.    In  presence 

ion  that  the  questions  may  be  put,  the  Chamber  will  of  these  conflicts  the  Oountry  strongly  manifested  its 

fix  a  day  for  their  discussion.  wish  to  keep  aloof  fVom  it.    Not  only  <Ud  I  defer  to 

AsT.  4.  Upon  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  Cham-  this  wish,  but  I  used  every  effort  to  hasten  the  con- 

her  will  either  simply  declare  the  order  of  the  day  or  elusion  of  peace.    I  did  not  arm  a  single  additional 

refer  the  question  to  the  government.  soldier ;  I  aid  not  move  forward  a  single  regiment ; 

Akt.  5.  The  simple  order  of  the  day  will  always  and  yet  the  voice  of  France  had  influence  enough  to 

have  priority.  arrest  the  conqueror  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.    Our 

Abt.  6.  The  reference  to  the  government  can  only  mediation  effected   an    arrangement    between   the 

be  made  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  Senate  (or  belligerents  which,  leaving  to  Prussia  the  fhiit  of 

the  Corps  Legislatif)  calls  the  attention  of  the  gov-  her  successes,  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  Aus- 

emment  to  the  object  of  the  question.''    In  this  case  trian  territory  with  the  exception  of  a  single  province, 

a  summary  of  the  debate  ^rill  also  be  transmitted  to  and  by  the  cession  of  Venetia  completed  Italian  inde- 

the  Minister  of  State.  pendence.    Our  action  has  been  exercised,  therefore, 

'  Akt.  7.  Any  of  the  ministers  may,  if  specially  with  views  of  justice  and  conciliation.    France  has 

delegated  by  the  Emperor,  be  charged,  in  concert  not  drawn  the  sword  because  her  honor  was  not  at 

^th  the  Minister  of  State  and  the  presidents  and  stake,  and  because  she  had  promised  to  observe  a 

members  of  the  CounoU  of  State,  to  represent  the  strict  neutrality. 

({ovemment  in  the  Senate  or  Corps  Legislatif  during  In  another  part  of  the  globe  we  have  been  obliged 

debates  on  ffeneral  questions  or  bills.  to  employ  force  to  redress  legitimate  grievances,  and 

AitT.  6.  Articles  1  and  3  of  our  decree  of  the  24th  we  have  endeavored  to  raise  an  ancient  empire.  The 
of  November,  I860,  providing  that  the  Senate  and  happy  results  at  first  obtained  were  compromised  by 
Corps  Le^latif  shall  every  ]^ear,  at  the  opening  of  an  inaaspidous  occurrence  of  dicumstances.  The 
the  session,  vote  an  address  in  reply  to  our  speech,  gliding  idea  of  the  Mexican  expedition  was  an  cle- 
an hereby  repealed,  vatedone.  To  regenerate  a  people  and  implant  among 
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diplomatic  oonfliot  with  Italy.    In  the  discosh  to  eoahle  them  to  make  it,  aod  where  the  ji^ 

sion  of  this  subject  in  the  French  Chambers,  was  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  bales  to  ^ 

the  government  was  strongly  pressed  hj  the  hundred  acres,  the  entire  crop  did  not  par  for 

majority  of  both  to  take  determined  action  in  tax  and  advances.  Those  who  hadreadjmoiieT. 

favor  of  the  Pope ;  and  it  yielded  to  this  pres-  and  could  hire  their  hands  by  the  week  or 

sure ;  M.  Houher,  Minister   of  State,   making  month,  did  better,  but  the  cotton  crop  hsa  sot 

this  important  declaration — ^'We  declare  that  been  profitable.    The  cultivation  of  corn  and 

Italy  shall  not  seize  upon  Eome.    France  will  sugar-cane  proved  better,  both  for  the  planters 

exact  from  Italy  a  rigorous  and  energetic  exe-  and  the  freedmen,  but  the  rice  crop  was  a:- 

cution  of  the  convention  of  the  15th  of  Septem-  tainly  not  profitable  to  the  freedmen,  and  per- 

ber,  otherwise  she  will  provide  for  it  herself."  haps  not  to  their  employers. 

A  proposition  was  made  by  France  to  all  the  During  the  year,  for  the  first  time  in  most  of 

governments  of  Europe,  including  even  those  the  Southern  States,  the  male  fi*eedmen  of  adiiit 

of  the  smaller  states,  to  assemble  in  a  general  age,  except  convicts,  were  allowed  to  exerctni 

conference  for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  Boman  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  voted  for  constitn- 

question ;  but  the  project  failed  in  consequence  tional  conventions.    The  result  seems  to  bsre 

of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  great  powers,  been,  that  in  most  instances  the  electioDs  were 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  French  Govern-  conducted  with  propriety.  In  a  few  instancea 
ment,  on  June  17th,  an  international  confer-  the  negroes  were  deceived  in  regard  to  the  cca- 
ence  met  at  Paris  for  discussing  the  mone-  sequences  of  their  voting,  sometimes  carelesdy, 
tary  question.  The  countries  which  took  part  sometimes  intentionally,  but  instances  of  this 
in  this  conference  were,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  sort  were  not  8ufl5ciently  numerous  or  of  suf- 
England,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Kether-  ficient  importance  to  exert  any  appreciable  in- 
lands, Austria,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Swe-  fluence  on  the, election.  As  a  whole,  whaterer 
den  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Turkey,  maybe  the  futare  policy  of  the  Government  or 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  Wurtem-  the  individual  States  in  regard  to  adraittingtbe 
burg.  The  last  session  of  the  conference  was  negroes  to  suffrage,  their  conduct  at  the  polb 
held  on  July  9,  1867.  The  following  points  in  these  elections  was  to  their  credit.  In  most 
were  agreed  upon :  1.  The  creation  of  a  unitary  of  the  conventions,  there  was  a  considerable 
common  coin.  2.  This  coin  sball  be  of  gold ;  number  of  colored  delegates,  in  some  cases  mes 
and  thus  all  the  states  shall  adopt  the  gold  of  decided  ability,  though  generally,  of  course, 
standard;  8.  No  new  monetary  system  shall  be  of  very  little  education, 
created ;  but  all  the  states  shall  adopt  a  monetary  The  freedmen  manifest  great  interest  in  eda- 
system  already  existing.  All  the  governments  cation ;  and  though  the  adults,  with  eomeexcep- 
represented  at  the  conference  were  to  give  a  tions,  are  not  likely  to  progress  much  beyond 
definite  answer  before  February  16,  1868.  reading,  and  that  often  quite  imperfectly,  thej 

FREEDMEN.   During   the  year    1867   the  are  anxious    that   their    children    should  U 

condition  and  position  of  the  freedmen  has  taught,  and   from  their  very  scanty  incomes 

changed  somewhat.    They  were  very  generally  have  done  what  they  could  toward  the  support 

hired  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  1866-67,  of  the  schools  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  sdJ 

and  though  there  was  much  severe  suffering  on  of  the  voluntary  associations.  General  Howard. 

the  part  of  both  whites  and  colored  people  in  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bareat 

the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1867,  the  prospect  states  that  during  the  year  1867,  1,056  of  the 

of  steady  labor  for  fair  wages,  or  what  it  was  2,207  schools  for  freedmen's  children  were  sb5- 

hojed  would  be  such,  led  to  a  favorable  view  of  tained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  freedmen  thero- 

the^  future,  and  there  Avas  no  disturbance,  and  selves,  that  391   of  the  school-buildings  were 

no  'tendency  to  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  owned  by  them,  and  that  28,068  colored  pupib 

freedmen.    The  bright  prospects  of  the  spring  had  paid  tuition  to  an  average  amount  of  fiftr- 

of  1867  in    regard    to   the  crops   were   not  one  cents  per  month  per  scholar.    He  also  stiites 

realized;  the  cotton  crop  was  greatly  injured  that  180, 735  colored  pupils  attended  the  day  «n<l 

by  the  worm,  and  the  heavy  tax  accompanied  night  schools,  and  105,786  pupils  the  Sonday- 

with  a  very  great  decline  in  the  price,  and  a  schools.    This  zeal  for  the  education  of  their 

small  yield,  brought  even  the  most  successfal  children  is  a  favorable  indication  for    their 

cotton-growers  in  many  sections  in  debt.     As  future,  and  will  aid  in  fitting  tliem  for  the 

the  favorite  mode  of  hiring  was  to  give  the  duties  and  privileges  which  they  may  perfons 

freedmen  an  allowance  of  food,  the  value  of  and  enjoy  in  the  time  to  come.    The  Peabodj 

which  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  proportion  Educational  Fund  (see  Education)  will  proba- 

of  the  crop  which  was  allowed  him  for  his  bly  hereafter  render  some  aid  in  the  mainti- 

labor,  it  was  frequently  the  case  that,  at  the  nance  of  these  schools. 

dose  of  the  year,  there  was  little  or  nothing  We  append  an  abstract  of  the  Beport  rf 

coming  to  the  laborer,  and  in  some  cases  he  Major-General  How^ard,  Commissioner  of  the 

was  brought  in  debt  for  the  provisions  advanced  Freedmen's  Bureau,  as  showing  the  condition 

to  him.    This  entailed  on  him  and  his  family  of  those  classes  of  freedmen  who  have  come 

great  suffering  during  the  winter  months.    The  under  its  cognizance : 

employers  were  often  in  not  much  better  condi-  i^   compliance  with   a  recent  order  from  the 

tion  ;  they  had  obtamed  advances  on  their  crop  Secretary  of  War,  twenty-eight  dtizen  agents  of  the 
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Barean  and  fortj-eight  officers  of  the  Tolanteer  sor-  has  been  ofiected,  and  it  **  now  reaches  not  only  the , 

nee  hare  been  replaced  bj  officers  of  the  regular  cities  but  the  remotest  counties  of  each  State  lately 

army.    A  farther  i«dnction  of  the  foipe  of  the  Bu-  in  rebellion.    The  voluntary  associations  are  working 

rcau  will  be  made  when  the  registration  of  voters  in  Jiarmonionsly  with  the  Bureau ;  the  reports  of  State 

the  Sonthem  States  is  completed.  superintendents  indicate  fidelity,  a  more  thorough 

Bat  tittle  raluable  property  l^mains  in  the  posses-  knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  more  earnest  dero- 

sion  of  the  Bureau.    Uurin^  the  year  49,634  acres  of  tion  to  ^eir  work;  and  the  nearly  two  thousand 

farm  land  and  169  pieces  oftown  property  have  been  teachers  at  present  employed  give,  with  rare  excep- 

rcstored  to  the  former  owners.    The  Bureau  retains  tions,  gratifying   proofs   that  the  freed  men   may, 

possession  of  950  pieces  of  town  propertv  and  215^-  before  long,  be  safely  left  with  such  instructors/' 

••24  acres  of  farm  land.    A  g^reat  part  of  tnis  land  is  There  are  officially  reported,  1,889  dav  and  ni^ht 

unimproved,  and  does  not  yield  any  revenue.  schools;  2,0S7  teachers,  and  111,442  pupils :  showing 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  has  had  in  charge  an  increase  since  the  last  report  of  632  scnools,  65t 

5,533  soIdieiV  claims.    Of  this  number  868  have  been  teachers,  and  88,444  pupils. 

paid,  892  have  been  disallowed,  and  4,780  are  pend-  Adding  industrial  schools,  and  those  **  within  the 

ing.    In  the  discharge  of  this  branch  of  its  duty  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent,"  the  number  wiU 

Bureau  has  received  4,167  certificates,  of  a  total  value  be  2,207  schools,  2,442  teachers,  and  180,785  pupils ; 

of  $S90,712.99.    Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  making  a  total  increase  of  908  schools,  784  teachers. 

Bureau  has  provided  transportation  for  773  refugees  and  40,222  pupils. 

and  16,981  needmen,  as  well  as  for  its  own  agents  Sunaay-schools  also  show  much  larger  numbers 

and  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  $102,098.99.     There  during  the  past  six  months,  the  figures  being  1,126 

are  also  unsettled  accounts  for  transportation  to  the  schools  and  80,647  pupils  ;  and  if  we  add  those  **  not 

amount   of   $80,000.      General   Howard   remarks :  regularly  reported,^'  the  whole  number  of  Sunday- 

"The  privilege  is  liable  to  abuse,  but  it  has  not  scnools  will  be  1,486,  with  105,786  pupils;  thus  giving 

been  practicable  to  abolish  it  entirely  without  causing  an  increase  since  the  last  report  of  686  schooto  and 

great  suffering,  and  the  most  risid  rules  have  been  85,176  pupils. 

adopted  to  restrict  it  within  its  legitimate  bounds.'*'  General  Howard  remarks :  **  Of  the  above  schools 

Since  May  comparatively  few  refugees  have  applied  1,056  are  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  freed- 

for  transportation,   and  the  numoer  of  freedmen  men,  and  891  of  the  buildings  in  wnich  these  schools 

applying  has  fallen  oflf  nearly  or  quite  one-half.  are  held  are  owned  by  themselves,  699  of  the  teach- 

The  chief  medical  officer  of  tne  Bureau  reports  ers  in  the  day  and  night  schools  are  colored,  and 
;b8t  wherever  he  could  he  has  substituted  dlspensa-  1,888  white— a  small  proportionate  increase  of  the 
rios  for  the  more  costly  hospitals.  The  result  has  former  during  the  six  months — 28,068  colored  pupils 
been  so  satisfactory  that  the  policy  wUl  be  continued  have  paid  tuition ;  the  average  amount  per  month 
daring  this  year.  Local  physicians  will  be  einployed  being  $14,555,  or  a  fraction  over  51  cents  per  scholar, 
wherever  their  services  can  be  obtained.  Several  Only  6,911  of  the  pupils  were  free  before  the  war. 
orphan  asylums  have  been  connected  with  hospitals,  ^  *' This  Bureau  has  supplied  428  of  the  school-build- 
for  economical  reasons.  It  is  recommended  that  the  ings,  and  furnished  975  teachers  with  transportation. 
negroes  be  urged  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  The  total  expenditure  for  all  educational  purposes 
these  institutions.  During  th9  year,  6,987  white  by  the  Bureau  has  been  $220,888.01. 
refugees  have  been  treated  by  the  medical  officers  *'  Such  progress  as  is  seen  under  circumstances, 
of  the  Bureau.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  is  167.  admitted  to  be  unfavorable ;  the  permanency  of  the 
The  number  of  patients  now  under  treatment  is  212.  schools,  scarcely  one  failing  after  having  been  corn- 
More  than  half^of  the  sickness  and  death  was  in  menced;  the  rapid  increase  of  general  intelligence 
South  Carolina.  The  number  of  freedmen  treated  amonj;  the  colored  people,  are  matters  of  constant 
in  this  period  was  108,598;  number  of  deaths,  8,679 ;  remark  bv  every  observer.  The  hopes  of  the  warm- 
number  remaining  under  treatment,  6,078.  The  est  frienas  of  the  freedmen  iiave  oeen  more  than 
oambcr  of  hospitals  now  open  is  40 ;  of  dispensaries,  fulfilled." 
vtc.^  46 ;  of  commissioned  medical  officers,  10 ;  of  The  financial  statement  is  as  follows  : 

^!!'^1.P5Jo"'''p  *  employed  by  the  Bureau    95 ;  of  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^  ^^     ^.  ^^^  frecdmen's 

nnnses,  429.     Comparatively  few  cases  of  cholera  or        /^^ 7 $97  258  85 

.vellow  fever  have  occurred  among  the  freedmen.  Balance  District  o^  Colombia  de^                          ' 

The  officers  of  the  Bureau  report  in  their  districts        ftind 12,126  15 

:  .4Ck'>  blind  freedmen,  414  deaf  and  dumb,  1, 134  idiotic     Balance  retained  of  bonnty  tand. 89,502  46 

or  imbecile,  552  insane,  and  251  club-footed.  Balance  school  fund. . .        ^"  ,^^  ^ 

Prom  the  first  of  September,  1866,  to  the  first  of     S*  *°*^®  appropriation  fund. Mi^' JSl  ?i 

September,    1867.  the  average' numfcer  of  rations     Balance  pay,  bounty  and  prize  money m,m  10 

i^ued  per  month  to  refugees  and  freedmen  was  Total  balance  on  hand 18,099,158  46 

?»:i.7G4f ;  average  number  per  day,  11,658SS. 

In  compliance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  Coxigress,  General  Howard  recommends : 

prorisions   have  been  distributed  in  the  dinerent  1.  To  discontinue  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Freed- 

Soathem  States  to  the  value  of  $445,993.86.  men's  Bureau,  if  possible,  when  the  term   of  the 

The  total  amount  of  supplies  furnished  by  means  Bureau  shall  expire  bvlaw,  except  in  the  educational 

-)f  this  innd  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  three  wovk,  and  in  the  settlement  of  such  claims  for  back 

bondred  and  eignty-ei^ht  (850,888)  pounds  of  pork  pay  and  bounty  to  colored  soldiers  as  may  remain  at 

lud  bacon,  and  six  million  eight  hundred  and  nine  that  time  unsettled. 

thoa^nd   two  hundred   and  ninety-six  (6,809,296)  2.  To  transfer  the  educational  work  of  the  Bureau 

pounds  of  com.  to  the  Department  of  Education,  or  to  some  other 

The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  is  permanent  United  States  agency,  which  shall  have 

r-?ported  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thou-  ample  power  to  sustain  and  extend  the  present  sys- 

fand  three  hundred  and  seventv-two  (288,872).    But  tern,  and  also  the  transfer  to  such  agency  of  all 

a3  these  returns  have  been  maae  monthly,  the  same  Bureau  funds  unexpended  next  July. 

persons  have  been  reported  three  or  four  successive  8.  To  at  once  transfer  the  builaings  erected  for 

uonths.  schools  for  refugees  and  freedmen,  upon  land  pur- 

Of  the  whole  number  of  rations  issued,  692,543  chased  by  regularly  incorporated   institutions    of 

vpretorefngees,  and  8,504,629  to  freedmen.  learning,   to  the  several  corporate  bodies  having 

The  Bureaa  has  furnished   school-buildings  and  these  institutions  in  charge,  upon  condition  that 

transportation,  while,   teachers,   books,  etc.,  have  they  shall  continue  the  work  of  education  therein, 

been  sent  by  benevolent  associations  in  the  Northern  and  never  exclude  any  person  on-  account  of  race 

Sutes.    A  more  thorough  organization  of  the  work  or  color. 
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.'  FRENCH  EXHIBITION,  Thb  {DExpoBition  In  the  English  and  American  park,  separaJed 
ITniverselle).  The  French  claim  tliat  they  were  by  an  alley,  there  were  vast  collections  of  rail- 
the  originators  of  Industrial  Exhibitions,  the  road  material,  while  side  by  side  with  an£n^- 
first  of  which  took  place  during  the  Revolution  lish  monster  gnn  stood  an  nnpretentions  model 
in  September,  1798,  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  of  an  American  sohool-honse.  IntheOrientild«- 
the  site  of  the  present  exhibition .  It  contained  partments  there  were  relics  l^bat  carried  the  mM 
the  productions  of  110  exhibitors,  and  con-  back  through  centuries,  when  Egypt  wu  the 
tinned  only  three  days.  Three  years  later  mistress  of  civilization  and  of  the  world.  Tbenr 
(1801),  the  First  Consul  opened  the  second  ex-  were  jewels  buried  with  the  mummy  of  aque^ 
hibition  at  the  Lonvre,  at  which  there  were  of  Thebes  who  lived  when  Joseph,  the  son  of 
229  exhibitors,  and  80  prizes  of  gold,  silver,  Jacob,  was  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh.  Tbe 
and  bronze  medals  distributed.  The  Society  for  water  supply  of  the  Exhibition  was  abaii(hat. 
the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry,  ere-  Five  stationary  engines,  together  with  the 
ated  by  the  First  Consul,  was  charged  with  engine  of  the  French  frigate  Friedland,  which 
the  duty  of  preparing  and  holding  yearly  ex-  alone  drew  up  1,000,000  gallons  per  hour,  raised 
hibitions.  The  one  of  1803  took  place  at  the  this  water  from  the  Seine,  forced  it  into  a  re$er- 
Lonvre,  with  640  exhibitors,  but  political  events  voir  from  whence  it  was  distributed  throogboi: 
prevented  the  assembling  of  another  till  1806,  the  grounds,  and,  having  served  its  purpose, 
which  was  held  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  returned  again  to  the  river.  That  pordon  of 
had  1,422  exhibitors,  and  continued  during  24  the  Exhibition  devoted  to  macliinery  was  S,9S6 
days.  Exhibitions  were  held  in  1819,  1828,  feet  in  length;  then  came  a  gallery  for  raw 
and  1827.  The  eighth  took  place  in  1834,  on  products.  Each  class  of  mann&ctures  or 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  having  2,447  ex-  works  of  art  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
hibitors,  and  continued  two  months.  From  building  in  the  form  of  galleries,  the  inner 
this  time  exhibitions  took  place  every  IB ve  years,  one,  or  No.  1,  being  devotai  to  works  of  art: 
the  eleventh  being  held  in  1849,  all  France  and  No.  2  to  materials  for  and  applications  of  the 
its  departments,  with  Algeria,  being  represented  liberal  arts,  such  as  printing,  books,  Btatiuaerj. 
by  4,532  exhibitors.  In  1851  the  first  Interna-  scientific,  surgical,  mathematical,  and  muacsi 
tional  Exhibition  was  held  in  London,  in  the  instruments ;  No.  8  to  furnitnre  and  hoase- 
Crystal  Palace  designed  by  Paxton,  and  con-  hold  goods;  No.  4  to  clothing  of  all  kind^; 
tained  the  productions  of  18,000  exhibitors,  of  No.  5  to  raw  materials,  the  proNlucts  of  mines, 
which  about  one-half  were  English.  In  1851  collieries,  forests,  etc.;  No.  6  to  machinery  sad 
an  International  Exhibition,  on  a  comparatively  tools  in  general; 'No.  7  to  cereals,  v^et&ble^ 
amall  scale,  was  held  at  New  York,  in  Reservoir  and  other  kinds  of  food  in  different  states  of 
Square,  Sixth  Avenue.  The  first  French  Ex-  preservation ;  and  another  gallery,  with  the 
position  Universelle  took  place  in  1855,  in  the  title  of  museum,  was  devoted  to  the  bistorjo! 
Champs  Elysdes,  with  24,000  exhibitors.  The  labor.  In  the  central  pavilion  was  a  col- 
second  English  International  was  hdd  at  Lon-  lection  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  of  all 
don,  in  1862 ;  and  tKe  second  French,  this  year,  countries.  All  the  galleries  were  traversed  by 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  At  every  successive  ex-  avenues  radiating  from  the  centre,  like  the 
hibition  the  number  of  exhibitors  has  increased;  spokes  of  awheel.  Each  of  the  spaces  thus 
.the  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  articles  bounded  was  devoted  to  the  products  of  a  ns- 
cxhibited  have  marked  great  progress,  the  last  tion,  thus  enabling  the  visitor  easily  to  con)[i>arc 
outstripping  all  preceding,  in  which  the  produc-  the  progress  of  one  nation  with  that  of  another 
tions  of  the  world  are  represented  by  42,237  in  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  etc. 
exhibitors.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is  A  nearly  level  The  catalogue  ot  the  Exhibition  fills  a  large 
area  of  about  100  acres,  of  which  the  exhibition  8vo,  and  the  description  and  illustAtion  of 
building  covered  200,000  square  yards,  or  near-  articles  worthy  of  note  occupy  many  volumes, 
ly  one-third ;  but  the  whole  was  occupied  for  It  has  been  the  aim  in  this  article  to  give  witb- 
the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  and.  in  addition  in  our  limits  as  brief  a  description  as  possible, 
the  island  of  Billancourt,  which  was  devoted  to  and  of  as  many  things  as  possible,,  without  ei^en 
the  display  of  agricultural  implements.  attempting  to  make  it  universal. 

Seen  from  the  neighboring  heights,  the  Ex-  In  general  it  may  be  said  of  die  mannfactai^i 
hibition  of  1867  presented  the  aspect  of  a  uni-  goods,  and  machinery  and  processes  of  maon- 
versal  camp.  The  products  of  nature  and  of  facture,  that  the-  progress  shown  by  this  Ex- 
art  of  all  nations  were  gathered  within  it,  and  hibition  consists  rather  in  improvements  in 
the  park  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  it,  workmanship,  than  in  novelty  and  originalitv 
especially  in   architecture.     Here  were  mas-  of  design. 

sive  Egyptian  temples,  there  colossal  statues,  In  regard  to  architecture,  which  alphabeti- 

sphinxes,  and  pillars,  and  yonder  again  a  repre-  cally  may  bo  considered  the  fitst  subject  to  l^e 

f^entation  of  the  palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  glit-  treated,  the  Exhibition  itself,  apart  from  i»^ 

ters  in  the  sunlight,  and  reminding  one  of  the  mere  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  has  but  litik 

glories  of  the  Alhambra.    Here  and  there  the  merit,  consisting  of  convenient  sheds,  suiublv 

workmen  were  busily  engaged  in  their  several  arranged  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  oi 

avocations.     Every  nation    and    every  state  the  articles  to  be  shown.^  Of  the  buildmgs 

was  represented  in  its  own  peculiar  manner,  scattered  around  the  parksC  whether  as  repre- 
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senting  the  arcLitecture  of  different  countries  take  place  through  Venetians  in  the  roof.  The 
or  workshops,  or  houses  for  the  indnstrial  cost  of  ventilating  the  hnilding  has  been  stated 
classes,  there  was  little  deserving  of  especial  by  M.  Piarron  de  Mondesir,  in  a  paper  read  by- 
record  or  imitation.  him  before  the  Soci6t^  des  Inglnieurs  Civils 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Exhibition-  of  France,  to  be  about  0.1  franc  per  868,165 

building  was  its  system  of  ventilation,  which  cubic  feet  of  air  supplied. 
consists  in  the  use  of  jets  of  compressed  air  for        Civil  Engineebing  and  Public  "Works. — In 

carrying  in  by  induction  the  requisite  supply  of  the  French  section  only  is  there  a  satisfactory 

fresh  air  to  the  various  departments  of  the  build-  exhibition  in  civil    engineering   proper;    the 

ing.  Around  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  Ex-  other  European  nations,   as  well  as  the  Uni- 

hibition-building  is  carried  a  large  subterranean  ted  States  of  America,  are  but  slightly  repre- 

gallery,  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  into  three,  sented. 

each  about  9  ft.  10  in.  in  width.    A  wall  com-        The  French  collection  is  unrivalled.    It  con- 

pletely  divides  the  two  inner  galleries  from  the  tains  models,  admirably  got  up,  of  bridges,  vi- 

onter  one ;  the  inner  serve  as  cellars  for  the  aducts,  reservoirs,  docks,  tunnels,   etc.,   with 

varioos  restaurants,  the  outer  for  ventilating  complete  plans  illustrative  of  all  recent  public 

purposes.    This  outer  annular  gallery  commu-  works;  a  brief  but  clear  report  of  each  work 

nicates  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  16  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  published  under  the 

shafts,  each  9  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  disposed  auspices  of  the  Ministdre   d' Agriculture,  du 

symmetrically  around  the  building,  and  having  Commerce,  et  des  Travaux  Publics, 
their  openings  distant  about  66  ft.  from  the        The  most  important  exhibit  in  the  English 

external  covered  way.  section  is  the  application  to  light-houses  of  the 

In  order  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  annular  dioptric  system  of  light  of  Augustin  Fresnel. 

^llery  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  16  radial  The  dioptrip  system  has  been  recently  admira- 

subterranean  shafts  were  constructed,  each  ex-  bly  described  by  Mr.  Chance  in  a  paper  read 

tending  under  the  palace  for  a  length  of  394  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
ft.,  or  from  the  annular  subterranean  gallery        The  machine  for  the  production  of  the  light 

nearly  to  the  centre.  consists  essentially  of  six  brass  wheels,  with  six- 

Under  each  of  the  three  main  annular  ave-  teen  bobbins  of  insulated  copper  attached  at 
nues  of  communication  between  the  machinery  equal  distances  to  the  circumferences  of  each 
jrallery  and  the  central  court,  ventilating  con-  wheel ;  inside  each  bobbin  is  a  hollow  core  of 
duits  were  constructed,  communicating  with  soft  iron ;  the  wheels  are  all  fixed  upon  a  shaft, 
the  16  radial  shafts,  the  shafts  under  the  an-  which  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  In  tum- 
nalar  avenue  being  formed  in  sections  extend-  ing,  every  core  of  each  wheel  is  brought  at  the 
ing  from  one  radial  shaft  to  the  next,  each  same  instant  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two 
section  being  in  communication  with  one  ra-  magnets,  which  pair  of  poles  it  also  quits  at 
dial  shaft  only.  Each  section  of  the  building  the  same  instant.  The  core  of  every  bobbin 
can  thus  have  its  supply  of  air  regulated  inde-  has  its  magnetism  thus  reversed  by  the  revolu- 
pendently  of  that  of  the  others.  The  air  is  tion  of  the  wheels  107  times  per  second.  This 
admitted  into  the  building  from  the  circular  reversing  of  the  magnetism  induces  a  current 
branch  shafts.  This  induction  of  the  external  of  electricity  in  the  bobbins ;  the  combination 
air  is  effected  by  placing  in  each  radial  subter-  of  the  purrents  produces  one  of  suflBcient  inten- 
ranean  gallery,  almost  under  the  external  wall  sity  to  give  a  powerful  light, 
of  the  building,  a  jet  or  nozzle  supplied  with  Prussia  exhibits  a  system  of  centring  lately 
compressed  air,  this  air  as  it  escapes  acting  like  used  in  tunnelling,  the  essential  feature  of  which 
the  steam  issuing  from  a  blast-pipe,  and  carry-  is  the  substitution  of  a  portable  iron  framework 
ing  in  along  the  radial  gallery  a  quantity  of  for  the  ordinary  timber  centring.  This  system 
air  with  it  6y  induction.  The  16  jets  are  has  been  adopted  in'  the  construction  of  the 
formed  by  their  connecting  pipes  into  four  tunnels  of  Narusen  and  Ippensen. 
groups,  and  these  groups  are  supplied  with  In  the  Southern  States  of  Germany  a  remark- 
compressed  air  by  the  four  sets  of  air-compress-  able  example  of  cheap  railway-bridge  construc- 
Ing  machinery,  llie  diameters  of  the  pipes  tion  is  exhibited  in  the  Bavarian  section,  by  a 
leading  from  the  air-compressing  machinery  model,  on  a  scale  of  ^^th  full  size  of  a  bridge 
to  the  jets  vary  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  Each  iet-  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  between  Haximiliansau 
pipe  has  a  flat  end,  having  formed  in  it  four  and  M«xau.  The  bridge  consists  of  twelve 
sector-shaped  openings  disposed  symmetrically  rafts,  six  of  which  are  easily  removable  to 
around  the  centre.  These  openings  when  com-  allow  the  passage  of  boats ;  tliese  rafts  are 
pletely  uncovered  have  a  united  area  of  2,015  carried  by  thirty-four  pontoons,  or  boats,  sub- 
5q.  in.;  but  this  area  can  be  reduced  by  means  stnntially  built  of  oak,  of  which  material  are 
of  a  valve.  also  the  principal  beams  and  the  upper  planking 

The  engines  for  furnishing  the  necessary  of  the  roadway.    These  pontoons  are  66  feet  6 

supply  of  compressed  air  are  four  in  number,  inches  long,  12  feet  2  inches  broad,  and  4  feet  7 

and  tliey  have  a  total  power  of  105  horses  inches  deep;    except  the  two  pair  next  the 

nominal.    The  air  is  supplied  to  the  jets  at  a  shore,  which  are  somewhat  longer, 
pressure  of  from  29^  to  8H  ^^'  ^^  water.        In  the  Italian  section  is  an  atlas  containing 

The  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  is  allowed  to  plans  and  sections  of  the  great  tunnel  of  Mont 
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Oenis.    The  pnblio  works  recently  executed  by  as  an  experiment  preliminary  to  the  ocmstnc* 

the  Italian  Government  are  also  shown  in  an  tion  of  a  bridge  over  the  Seine,  to  connect 

atlas  of  plaDs ;  bat  they  are  principally  military  the  Rue  du  Louvre  and  the  Rue  de  Kennes. 

barracks.  The  description  and  general  dimenaons  of  tbe 

The  most  important  work  of  civil  engineer-  arch  are  as  follows:  Its  form  is  a  segment  of  a 

Ing  shown  by  Spain  is  the  breakwater  of  Tar-  circle,  of  which  the  chord  is  124  feet,  thevem*! 

ragona,  of  which  there  is  a  sectional  model.    Its  sine  6  feet  11  inches.    It  is  bnilt  entirely  of  cat 

commencement  dates  as  far  back  as  1790.    It  stone;    the  number  of  the  voussoirs  in  eadi 

is  intended,  when  finished,  to  be  about  1,500  ring   is   seventy-seven,  dhninishiDg  in  depth 

yards  long,  with  a  total  width  at  top  of  100  from  8  feet  7  inches  at  the  springing  to  2  feet 

yards,  including  a  pier  on  the  inner  side  of  65  8  inches  at  the  keystone;  the  beds  and j<Bou 

yards  wide ;    the  base  of  the  breakwater  is  of  the  voussoirs  are  dressed  with  the  greatest 

nearly  800  yards  wide.    It  is  formed  of  pierre  care,  and  are  laid  in  Portland  cement  morUr, 

perdue.  the  composition  of  which  is  two  parts  sand  to 

In  the  French   section  is  by  far  the   most  one  part  cement    The  thickness  allowed  to 

importantexhibltionof  works  of  civil  engineer-  the  mortar  joints  was  f  inch.     The.  joints 

ing.    The  admirable  collection  of  models  and  next  the   skewback  were  not  flashed  ns^ 

plans  exhibited  by  the  Public  Works  depart-  after  the  completion  of  the  ring,  having  beea 

laent  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  conviction  that  meantime  kept  open  with  fir  wed^    T^e 

the  works  they  represent  have  been  most  sci-  artificial  abutment  is  27  feet  in  heigbt^  49  fee: 

entifically  designed,  and  executed  with  great  in  mean  thickness,  and  12  feet  wide  (this  13 

care,  great  practical  skill,  and  economy.   There  also  the  width  of  the  arch);  it  was  boiitof 

are  two  models  of  the  great  swing  bridge  at  rubble  masonry,  well  bonded  together  and  laid 

Brest,  which  spans  the  inlet  of  Penfield — one  in  Portland  cement  mortar— one  part  of  cement 

on  a  scale  of  y^th  full  size  of  the  wliole  bridge,  to  three  parts  of  sand ;  its  constraction  oocn- 

another  -Mh"^  full  size  of  one  of  the  piers —  pied  twenty  days ;  the  laying  of  the  Tooasotrs 

which  exnibit  the  construction.  seventeen  day&    The  arrangement  for  striking 

The  distance  between  the  sea-face  walls  of  the  centring  was  by  the  means  of  dry  8snd 

the  Penfield  (571  feet)   is  spanned    by  two  contained  in  iron  cylinders.     Arrangements 

wrought-iron    lattice-frames,    revolving    upon  were  made  to  observe  with  tbe  greatest  exact- 

tarn-tables  which  crown  two  circular  towers,  itude  the  effect  which  should  l^prodacedoa 

34  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  and  847  feet  apart  the  arch  by  the  removing    of   the  oeDtrin<r. 

in  the  clear:  the  latter  dimension  is  the  total  The  arch  was  left  to  set  four  months;  the 

width  of  the  fairway  of  this  part  of  the  naval  centring  was  then  eased  by  allowing  tbe  sand 

harbor.    Each  of  these  two  frames  consists  of  to  fiow  regularly  from  the  cylinders.    In  an 

two  girders,  25  feet  4  inches  deep  over  the  hour  daylight  was   perceptible   between  tbe 

piers  and  4  jfeet  7  inches  deep  at  the  centre ;  soffit  of  the  keystone  and  the  lagging ;  in  two 

these  are  strongly  braced  together  with  per-  hours  the  arch  and  tbe  centring  were  qnit^ 

pendicular  and  diagonal  braces,  and  support  separate.    The  result  upon  the  arch  was  then 

the  roadway,  which  is  itself  constructed  so  as  found  to  be  as  follows :  The  crown  had  come 

to  add  considerably  to  the  rigidity  of  the  struc-  down  VV^^^^  ^^  ^^  iQ<^I^T  the  joints  of  theskew- 

ture.    The  shore  ends  of  the  frames  form  a  rec-  back  had  opened  on  the  built  abutment  side 

tangular  box,  which  contains  the  counterweights  -rn'^irTr^s  of  an  inch.    After  the  lapse  of  three 

of  tbe  bridge.    The  total  weight  borne  upon  uays  the  arch  was  observed  to  have  come  down 

each  pier  is  590  tons ;  the  turn-table  on  the  ^J'^ths  of  an  inch  more.    It  was  then  loadetl 

summit  of  each  pier  is  29  feet  6  inches  in  with  a  weight  of  860  tons,  disposed  over  the 

diameter,  and  has  fifty  rollers,  each  1  foot  7  whole   siu*face   of  the  roadway;   the  loading 

inches  in  diameter  and  1  foot  11  inches  in  occupied  thirteen  days.    When  complete,  the 

length.    The  means  of  opening  and  closing  the  crown  was  found  to  have  come  down  f^^ths  of 

bridge  consist  of  a  pinion  fixed  to  the  revolving  an  inch.    Since  then  nothing  has  stirred.   The 

part  of  the  bridge,  gearing  into  a  horizontal  arch  was  afterward  tested  by  a  weight  of  li^e 

cog-wheel  on  the  pier.    The  motion  is  trans-  tons  being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  roaidway  ver- 

mitted  by  an  intermediate  to  an  upright  shaft,  tieally  over  the  keystone  from  a  height  of  1  foot 

which  come^  up  through  the  roadway  of  the  6  inches,  but  no  joint  has  opened,  nor  has  the 

bridge,  and  is  crowned  with  a  capstan..  Four  bridge  sustained  the  slightest  injury, 
men  with  capstan-bars  can  open  the  bridge  in        Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  a  method 

ten  minutes.    Should  it  be  necessary  to  repair  of  easing  and  striking  a  centring  by  means  of 

or  replace  any  of  the  trucks,  or  any  other  part  sand.    A  full -sized  model  in  tbe  park  shows 

of  the  mechanism  of  rotation,  the  whole  weight  this  method,  now  frequently  adopted  by  French 

of  the  bridge  can  be  lifted  off  its  bed  by  means  engineers  for  easing  large  centrings  from  archer 

of  four  hydraulic  presses  in  the  centre  of  the  on  the  completion  of  works — ^vLz.,  by  resting 

l)icrs.  the  principals  of  the  centring  upon  sand  coo- 

A  very  remarkable  exhibit  by  the  Minist^re  tain^  in  iron  cylinders,  from  the  bottom  of 

des  Travaux  Publics  is  a  model  (^th  full  size)  of  which  the  sand  is  allowed  slowly  to  escape. 

a  masonry  arch  designed  and  built  by  M.  Yau-  Each  principal  is  supported  upon  round  props. 

dray,  engineer  of  the  '^  Pouts  et  Chauss^es,''  fitting  as  a  piston  into  a  cylinder,  containing 
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fine  dry  sand.  The  cylinders  are  of  slieet-iron,  level  it  begins  to  flow  away  throngh  the  small 
3^  inch  thick,  1  foot  high,  and  1  foot  in  diam-  pipe,  and,  the  water  continuing  to  rise,  the 
cter.  Abont  2  inches  from  the  bottom  they  head  of  the  latter  becomes  completely  sub- 
are  pierced  with  holes  about  \  inch  in  diameter,  merged ;  the  down-flow  of  the  water  through  the 
which  are  stopped  with  common  corks.  To  small  pipe  draws  with  it  the  air  contained  in 
ease  the  centring  the  corks  are  removed,  the  the  elbow  of  the  siphon,  and  the  latter  begins 
sand  then  escapes  throngh  the  holes,  until  a  to  work  until,  the  discharge  having  reduced 
cone  of  sand  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  cylin-  the  water  to  the  prescribed  level,  air  is  read- 
der.  The  formation  of  this  cone  arrests  the  mitted  to  the  bend  of  the  siphon  and  its  opera- 
further  escape  of  the  sand,  and  therefore  the  tion  stopped.  So  long  as  the  depth  of  water  over 
descent  of  the  piston,  until  the  cone  is  swept  the  head  of  the  feeder  is  less  than  2  inches,  the 
away,  when  it  re-forms.  The  sweeping  is  re-  whirlpool  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
peated  until  the  piston  has  descended  sufficiently  phere  at  the  orifice  causes  the  siphon  to  draw  air 
to  detach  the  centring  from  the  masonry*  By  as  well  as  water,  and  therefore  to  discharge  with 
taking  care  to  sweep  away  the  same  cones  reduced  volume ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  water 
sinmltaneously,  the  lowering  of  the  centring  has  risen  to  two  inches  above  tlie  head  the 
can  be'  performed  with  perfect  evenness,  and  as  siphon  works  full  bore,  and  discharges  at  the 
gradually  as  may  be  desired  by  TTrlmnr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  1,500  gallons  per  second* 
indi,  if  nec^eary;  whilst,  as  no  force  whatever  The  principal  public  buildings  and  restora- 
is  required  to  be  used,  the  arch  is  not  subjected  tions  executed  in  Paris  during  the  last  twelve 
to  the  slightest  shock  during  the  operation,  years  are  recorded  in  an  atlas  of  plans  exhibited 
This  system  was  originated  by  M.  BeaudemottUn,  by  the  department  des  Travaux  Publics.  The 
engineer  in  chief.  extent  of  these  works  may  be  gathered  from 

Three  fine  examples  of  engineering  are  ex-  their  cost,  £6,680,180.  The  designing  of  these 
hibited  in  models,  ^th  full  size,  of  the  three  works  shows  not  only  great  skill  expended 
iron  railway  viaducts  of  Busseau  d'Ahun,  la  upon  the  construction  itself,  but  a  skilful 
Cere,  and  dn  Midi ;  all  three  of  the  same  type,  adaptation  of  site  and  judkious  utilization  of 
Each  is  composed  of  a  lattice  girder  in  six  spans,  ugly  waste  spaces  have  also  contributed  to  the 
supported  upon  iron  columns,  surmounted  upon  general  embellishment  of  the  capital,  it  will 
masonry  bases.  Each  of  the  five  piers  consists  be  remarked  that  in  the  designing  of  hospitals, 
of  eight  hollow  cast-iron  columns,  in  two  rows  and  lunatic  asylums  great  care  has  been  taken 
of  four  (transversely  to  the  roadway),  cross-  to  obtain  a  cheerful  look-out  from  the  ward 
braced  horizontally  and  diagonally  with  rolled  windows.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  public 
iron  joists;  these  piers  support  four  main  abattoirs  the  approaches  from  the  railway  sta- 
lattice  girders,  connected  by  cross-girders,  tions  have  been  studied  so  as  to  give  the  least 
bearing  a  timber  floor  and  continuous  sleep-  amount  of  street  through  which  cattle  are 
ers.  The  eight  columns  of  each  pier  batter  driven,  whilst  the  disposal  of  the  dead  meat  is 
toward  a  point  148  feet  above  the  roadway,  made  as  easy  as  possible.  None  of  these  de- 
thas  formmg  a  four-sided  truncated  pyra-  tails  have  been  left  to  take  tlieir  chance. 
mid ;  the  same  batter  is  given  to  the  masonry  The  most  interesting  object  of  civil  engineer- 
bases  upon  which  they  are  mounted ;  this  ar-  ing  at  present  in  progress  in  the  world  is  an 
rangement  gives  a  very  pleasing  eflect  to  the  undertf^ing  being  carried  on — not  upon  French 
structure.  The  bases  are  rectangular  blocks  territory,  but  the  credit  ofwhich  is  due  to  France 
of  ashlar,  with  dressed  quoins  carried  up  from  — ^tbe  cutting  the  maritime  canal  through  the 
the  rock ;  the  iron  superstructure  is  secured  to  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  models,  plans,  photographs, 
them  by  eight  holding-down  bolts  of  8|  inches  and  a  panorama  of  which  are  exhibited  in  a 
diameter  round  iron.  The  main  girders  were  detached  building  in  the  park,  constructed  in 
riveted  together  on  the  bank,  and  launched  the  style  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  The  works 
into  place  without  the  use  of  scaffolding.  which  they  illustrate  deserve  attention  alike 

The  tannel  of  Ivry,  a  model  of  which  (^th  from  their  great  magnitude  and  importance 

fall  size)  is  exhibited,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  from  an  engineering  point  of  view^  and  from 

the  skilfhl  mannar  in  which  the  difficulty  of  the  greatness  of  the  beneficial  influences  which 

obt^ning  a  secure  foundation  for  the  masonry  their  completion  is  likely  to  exercise  upon  the 

of  the  tunnel  has  beoi  overcome.  commerce  of  the  world.    The  works  are  illus- 

An  extremely  ingenious  system  of  siphons  tratcd  by  a  model  of  the  isthmas  on  a  scale  of 

recently  applied  in  France  to  large  reservoirs  ■s^\'^^\    the  heights  are  comparatively  ex- 

for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  aggerated,  60  to  1 ;  the  width  o^  the  canal  6 

and  storm  waters  is  shown  by  two  models^  to  1. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  cast-iron  siphon-  The  Isthmus  of  Saez,  at  the  part  selected 
pipesy  27  inches  internal  diameter,  -ff^  inch  lor  the  operations  of  M.  Lesseps,  is  about  seven- 
thickness  of  metal,  through  which  the  surplus  ty-two  miles  wide,  measured  as  a  crow  ffies, 
waters  are  discharged.  To  these  are  attached  from  Pelousa,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Suez, 
two  lesser  auxiliary  pipes,  whose  internal  diam-  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  levels  of  these  two  seas 
eter  is  about  4  inches.  As  long  as  the  reservoir  is  not  far  from  identical,  the  mean  level  of  the 
is  at  below  its  prescribed  water-level  the  siphon  Bed  Sea  being  but  6|-  inches  higher  than  that 
is  inactive ;  but  as  soon  as  it  rises  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean.    Starting  from  Pelousa^ 
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and  following,  sonthward,  the  line  traced  oat  A  good  example  of  the  application  of  wood 

for  the  canal  toward  Damietta,  we  come  to  to  bridge  constmotioD  will  be  found  in  a  model 

the  laganes  of  Menzaleh,  about   twenty-five  ^tfa  full  size  of  a  wooden  railway  swiDg-bridge 

miles  long,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  which  has  recently  been  constriiDted  in  ^e 

by  a  strip  of  beach,  which  runs  ont  shoal  for  a  State  of  Ohio.    Each  opening  has  a  dear  ^c 

considerable  distance  into  the  sea.    The  Medi-  of  150  feet;  the  diameter  of  turntable  is  3* 

terranean  month  of  the  canal  is  cut  through  feet;  length  of  bridge  over  ail,  335  feet;  the 

this  strip;   and  here,  situated  eighteen  miles  depth  of  the  truss  is  10  feet  at  the  ends  anO  ^. 

west  of  Pelousa,  is  Port  Said,  created  by  the  feet  at  the  centre.  The  arched  part  is  con]{)Oj«l 

company  to  be  their  base  of  operations,  and  of  four  timbers,  10  inches  by  6^  inches;  loaia 

where  are  established  considerable  workshops  struts,  14  inches  by  8  inches,  extend  to  eicb 

for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  plant.  side  fVom  the  turntable  to  give  support  to  tbe 

After  leaving  the  lagunes,  the  line  of  the  canal  arched  top,  which  is  farther  streDgtheced  br 

cuts  through  a  strip  of  sand  aboat  4  miles  wide,  three  straining-pieces,  8  inches  by  10  iocbei 

elevated  about  4  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  strip  The  chord  consists  of  four  12  inch  by  6^  inch 

separates  the  lagunes  of  Menzaleh  from  those  timbers,  and  is  put  together  with  a  camber  of 

of  Ballah,  the  width  of  of  which  is  14  miles,  about  6  inches.    The  weight  of  the  bridge  is 

Tlien  occurs  tiie  elevated  plateau  of  £1  Guisr,  200  tons. 

the  highest  ground  between  Pelousa  and  Suez ;  Eleetricity. — ^If  it  were  possible  to  bring  into 

through  this  the  canal  is  carried  in  a  very  con-  bird's-eye  view  the  various  electrical  {^)paratQ5 

siderable  cutting  nine  miles  and  a  half  long,  with  exhibited  at  the  Exhibitions  of  1851,- 55,- $2, 

a  maximum  depth  of  65  feet.  After  crossing  this  and  '67,  great  advancement  would  be  sbown. 

plateau  a  depressed  plain  is  reached,   called  It  is  now  exhibited,  not  only  as  applied  to  kl- 

Lake  Timsah ;  the  lowest  level  of  this  plain  is  egraphy,  bat  to  an  inconceivable  variety  of 

19  feet  below  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  purposes — ^regulating  trains  on  railways,  and 

The  line  then  crosses  a  second  elevated  plateau,  dividing  time  into  the  200th  part  of  a  second : 

called  Serapeum,  46  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fusing  bars  of  iron,  and  producing  the  fine»i 

Mediterranean,  and  nine  miles  long.    South  of  line  engravings ;    establisbiDg  comronoicalioa 

this  lie  the  lakes  of  Amer,  two  shallow  laganes  between  the  passenger  and  the  guards  of  the 

separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  Meantime,  train,  etc.,  etc. ;   but  the  progress  made  from 

across  them  water  communication  is  obtained  1862  to  the  present  is  not  nearly  as  striking  a? 

by  admitting  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  that  between  the  previous  displays.    In  the 

into  Timsah,  and  the  Red  Sea  into  Amer,  thus  construction  of  telegraphs  in  France  the  po]e^ 

transforming  them  into  navigable  inland  seas,  are  very  sliglit,  and  widiout  stay  or  strat   In 

Beyond  the  lakes  of  Amer  is  tlie  raised  ridge  England,  on  main  lines,  it  is  the  exception 

of  Ohalouf,  26  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  see  a  pole  without  the  one  or  the  other.  In 

the  southern  slope  of  which  forms  the  plain  of  France  the  wires  are  placed  at  least  20  mcbe< 

Suez,  elevated  6  feet  6  inches  above  the  sea-  apart.    In  England  the  space  rarely  exceeds  10 

level.    After  crossing  this  plain,  the  lagune  of  inches,  with  20  wires  on  the  same  poles,  which 

Suez  is  reached,   which  communicates  by  a  the  strongly-constructed  posts  can  well  sostaiii. 

shallow  inlet  with  the  Red  Sea.    Thus  the  total  They  both  use  No.  8  iron, 

length  of  the  canal  is  about  100  miles,  of  which  The  iusolators  are  various,  and  the  Freocb 

37  miles  is  in  cutting,  whilst  63  miles  are  at  or  administration  have  commissioned  M.  Gaoj^uD 

beneath  the  sea  level.  to  investigate  the  subject  of  insulators.   The 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  company,  French,  however,  have  only  an  imperfect  sv.*- 

preliminary  to  their  main  work,  was  the  exten-  tein  of  electrical  measurement.    Their  tinit  of 

riion,  as  far  as  Lake  Timsah,  of  the  old  fresh-water  resistance  is  one  kilometre  of  iron  ^nre,  focr 

canal,  which,  starting  from  Mol^s,  wound  east-  millimetres  in  diameter ;  bat  they  appear  to 

ward,  past  Abassieh  to  Ras-el-Ouady,     This  have  no  fixed  standard,  and  as  iron  varies  so 

extension  eave  them  means  of  transport  for  much  in  its  quality,  and  the  resistance  varia  so 

their  pro^ions  and  materials  from  the  Nile  nmch  with  temperature,  it  is  impossible  to  get 

into  the  very  heart  of  the  isthmus,  a  supply  of  two  results  alike.    The  French  kilometre  woaid 

water  for  their  workmen  and  for  their  engines,  be  a  very  convenient  anit>  if  properly  deter- 

and  enabled  them  to  establish  their  central  mined,  because  at  some  temperature  betneen 

depot  of  Ismailia.          ^  10°  0.  and  30°  0.  it  \a  exactly  equal  to  10  olim? 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  maritime  canal  or.  B.  A.  units,  and  it  would  remedy  the  priDci- 

are:  width  of  water  level  in  embankment,  828  pal  objection  to  the  British  unit,  viz.,  its  minote- 

feet;  ditto  in  cutting,  190  feet;  width  at  hot-  ness. 

tom,  73  feet ;  depth,  26  feet  8  inches ;  the  bat-  There    are    instruments  transmitting  intel- 

ter  of  the  sides  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ligence  in  dear  Roman   type    imprint(Ml  oa 

soil,  the  steepest  slope  being  about  2}  to  1.  paper;    instruments  in  which    the   letters  of 

America  exhibits  but  a  i^w  specimens  of  her  the  alphabet   are    permanently   depicted  br 

engineering  skill.    A  bold  engineering  scheme  arbitrary  symbols,  either  printed  or  embossed; 

for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  instruments  which  temporarily  record  their  rfg- 

Illinois,  is  recorded  upon  a  plan  hanging  against  nals  by  the  movement  of  an  index  over  the 

the  west  wall  in  the  United  States  section.  face  of  a  dial,  or  the  simple  movemeDt  of  a 
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gQspended  needle;  ioBtniments  which  tran-  ing,  aiid  were  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Their 
scribe  our  own  handwriting.  The  instramenta  latest  form  ot  tnhnlar  iron  telegraph-post  is  a 
in  general  nse  in  England  are  the  needle  and  dished  or  hackled  foot-plate  of  wroaght-iron, 
the  Morse ;  the  first  registering  its  signals  hj  which  is  attached  by  means  of  bolts  to  a  cast- 
transient  and  arbitrary  movements  of  sonnds,  its  iron  tnbe  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the 
correctness  dependent  solely  npon  the  observa-  post,  and  terminatmg  in  a  socket'  to  receive  a 
tion  of  a  qnick-eyed  or  sharp-eared  clerk ;  the  conical  wronght-iron  welded  tube  fanned 
second  recording  its  arbitrary  dashes  and  dots  in  the  socket  by  means  of  a  liquid  solphur-iron 
open  paper  in  a  permanent  manner,  more  easily  cement.  The  post  stands  about  16  feet  above 
read,  and  therefore  more  accurate  in  its  working,  ground,  and  weighs  about  1}  cwt.  Many  of 
The  needle  instruments,  of  which  there  ore  sev-  them  are  now  on  the  way  out  to  Abyssinia, 
eral  kinds  in  use,  but  none  exhibited  in  Paris,  to  maintain  permanent  telegraphic  communica- 
are  very  simple  in  their  construction,  e«dly  reg-  tion  with  the  expedition  that  is  sent  into  the 
nlated,  and  very  constant  and  accurate  in  their  interior. 

action.  Their  great  merit  is,  that  any  number  Among  the  apparatus  exhibited  for  testing, 
of  stations  can  be  inserted  intermediately,  with-  and  more  exact  purposes — ^Bridge's,  Wippe^s, 
out  breaking  the  circuit  or  interfering  with  the  and  Galvanometers — there  is  one  that  merits 
general  working.  Thus  they  are  peculiarly  particular  attention  for  its  novelty  and  great 
applicable  for  railway  purposes,  and  it  is  no  utility,  viz.,  the  JfesUtanee-measti/rerj  which  Is 
unusual  thing  to  find  twenty  stations  all  in  based  upon  a  simple  differential  method,  and 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  supersedes  the  use  of  resistance-coils.  The 
only  one  wire.  The  Morse  instrument,  which  one  at  the  Exhibition  measures  distances  he- 
has  received  so  many  brilliant  touches  from  tween  0  and  15,000  Siemens  Brothers'  units, 
the  hands  of  the  unrivalled  instrument-ma-  Any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  adjust  a 
kers  of  Paris,  h  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  needle  to  zero,  and  read  off  the  graduations  of 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  for  commercial  a  scale.  It  can  also  be  adjusted  to  either  ohms 
purpose.  The  replacement  of  the  old  Amer-'  or  mereurp  units,  so  as  to  avoid  the  present 
ican  form  of  embossing  by  the  new  method  of  troublesome  calculations, 
inking  was  a  great  improvement.  Submarine  Odblei, — The  first  practical  cable 
Mr.  Cnlley  gives  the  following  as  the>  highest  was  that  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais  in 
speed  on  a  circuit  of  a  little  under  200  miles :  1851,  and  that  continued  for  many  years  to 
Double  needle,  85  words  per  minute.  ?®  ^*!«  pattern  of  all  succeeding  cables-a  little 
Printing  (Morse),  88  words    "  heavier  or  a  httle  lighter,  accord mg  to  the 

The  average  of  two  or  three  hours'  continuous  ^^^™  ,^^  ^^«  engineer     But  after  the  failure  of 

«r/^..v  r»^r^^ir>^  ^  erxft^^i,  /^f  H^-S^i^f' a .  scvcral  cxpeusive  cables,  the  Atlantic  (1858), 

work,  reporting  a  speech  of  Bright  s :  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  \^  ^^^ 

Double  needle,  24.8  words  per  minute.  Mediterranean,  reason  began  to  rule,  science 

Printing,          26.6      *        *  gj^^  mathematical  reasoning  stole  in,  and  vast 

The  other  instruments  used  in  England  are  improvements  were  the  result.    It  is,  however, 

Hughes's  printing,  employed  by  the   United  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the  original  Dover 

Kingdom  Telegraph   Company,  Wheatstone's  and  Calais  cable  is  stUl  at  work,  and  for  that 

and  Siemens's  alphabetical-dial  instrument,  and  particular  locality  a  more  perfect  cable  could 

Bright's  acoustic  telegraph.  scarcely  have  been  constructed.    Indeed,  with 

In  France  they  use  generally  Morse's    for  slight  alterations   internally    and    externally, 

commercial  purposes,  but  it  is  being  much  re-  chiefly  in  the  use  of  stranded  instead  of  solid 

placed  by  Hughes's ;    and   they  also  employ  wires  for  conductors  and  outside  protectors,  it 

Breguet's  dial  instrument,  which  is  used  for  will  probably  remain  the  type  of  all  future  shal- 

rail way  purposes.   On  the  rest  of  the  Continent  low- water  cables. 

the  Morse  is  almost  exclusively  used,  except  on  Rattier  and  Co.  are  the  only  cable-makers  of 

some  German  lines,  where  they  employ  dial  any  reputation  in  France.    Their  first  cables 

instruments.  were  made  in  1859,  and  laid  along  the  coast  of 

The  great  distinction  between  Breguet's  in-  Brittany,  connecting  together  the  semaphore 
strument  and  Wheatstone's  is,  that  "Wheatstone  stations  still  maintained  on  the  French  coast, 
uses  the  electric  force  as  his  motive  power  to  and  have  continued  in  good  working  order  from 
rotate  the  index,  while  Breguet  simply  uses  that  period.  They  exhibit  a  case  containing  a 
the  current  as  an  adjustive  power  to  regulate  large  variety  of  cables,  most  of  them  of  Dover- 
the  escapement,  which  directs  the  number  of  Calais  type,  and  none  exhibiting  novelty  in  de- 
steps  taken  by  the  index,  according  to  the  sign,  though  great  excellence  in  workmanship, 
number  of  currents  sent.  The  motive  power  Ilenley  exhibits  a  very  fine  case  containing 
is  a  spring.  Breguet,  again,  uses  a  battery;  specimens  of  every  cable  he  has  ever  made, 
Wheatstone,  magneto-electricity.  They  bolh  from  that  laid  in  1857,  between  Ceylon  and 
work  well.  Wheatstone's  costs  sixty  or  seventy  India,  to  the  shore  end  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
guineas  the  pair,  Breguet's  can  be  had  for  and  that  recently  laid  to  Norderney,  on  the 
nearly  one-tenth  of  that  sum.  Hanoverian  coast.    The  latter  cable  is  very 

The  Messrs.  Siemens  make  the  finest  display  massive  and  strong,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  a 

of  telegraphic  apparatus  in  the  whole  build-  heavy  shallow- water  cable.    It  weighs  10  tons 
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per  knot.    The  Atiantic  shore  end  is  also  very  it.    Having  previonsly  ascertained  exactly  th« 

strong,  and  there  is  another  powerftd  cable  time  required  hj  the  pendnlnm  to  pass  orer 

made  of  fonr  recovered  cables,  originally  laid  snoh  an  arc,  the  time  between  the  breokins 

to  Hagae  by  the  Electiric  Telegraph  Company,  and  re-making  of  t^e  current  is  known.  It 

laid  aronnd  a  core  of  Hooper's  wire,  and  now  only  remdns,  therefore,  to  erect  two  targets, 

submerged  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  mere  frameworks  of  wood,  with  the  circiiit 

Siemens  has  also  a  neatly-arranged  case  of  wire  led  backward  and  forward  across  them, 

cables,  exhibiting  the  various   patterns   con-  and  to  arrange  so  that  the  shot,  passing  tbroogh 

structed  by  him.  Their  form  of  deep-sea  cables,  the  first  '^  screen,"  as  it  is  called,  shall  interrupt 

though  not  strictly  novel,  is  so  far  peculiar  and  the  galvanic  current,  and  afterward  reSstaty- 

original  that  it  deserves  notice.    The  core  is  lish  it  by  passing  through  the  second  screen, 

covered  with  a  double  strand,  in  opposite  direc-  Yignotti  simplified  the  apparatfbs  and  msrked 

tidns,  of  hemp ;  and  this  hemp  serving,  covered  the  points  of  rupture  of  the  two  targets  by 

with  a  sheathing  of  copper  ribbons,  spirally  meansof  sparks  which  passed  with  the  rapidity 

laid  and  overlapping  each  other.  of  thought  from  the  pendulum  through  a  piece 

Insulating  Material, — ^Nothitig  is  more  as-  of  prepared  paper,  leaving  thus  two  traces  of 

tonishing  than  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  miniature  lightning  flashes  corresponding  to  the 

of  tel^raphy.    The  great  perfection  to  which  passage  of  the  shot  through  the  two  ecreena. 

the  science  of  testing  has  been  brought  has  Thebreakingof  a  wire  at  themuzzleoftbegon 

probably  conduced  more  to  this  than  any  thing,  as  the  shot  came  out  released  the  pendnlam,  and 

Samples  of  insulated  wire  that  in  1862  would  the  sparks  were  delivered  when  it  was  in  fall 

have  been  considered  perfect  would  now  be  swing.     Msjor  Benton,  an  American  officer, 

considered  worthless.  devised  an  instrument  in  1859  which  carried 

Battier  and  Co.'s  samples  of  gutta-percha-  two  pendulums,  one  for  each  screen,  and  r^ 

covered  wire  quite  equal  in  appearance  any^  quired  two  galvanic  batteries  to  work  it.   The 

thing  produced  in  England.    Rattier  tests  all  batteries  were  brought  to  the  same  strength, 

his  wires  in  water,  but  not  under  pressure,  by  *being  tested  by  allowing  the  pendalnms  to 

means  of  Wheatstone's  balance.    Wire  of  Ko.  6  drop  from  opposite  ends  of  th«  arc,  when  they 

ordinary  gauge  outside  measurement  gave,*  ac-  should  meet  exactly  in  the  centre.    Wherever 

cording  to  their  own  printed  statement,  about  they  meet  a  mark  is  made  by  mechanical  means. 

800  million  ohms  per  mile.    This  is  very  good  On  firing  the  gun  the  pendulums  diop  at  the 

indeed,  but  not  equal  to  the  productions  of  first  and  second  screen,  are  pierced  respectively. 

Wharf-road  and  Silvertown,  where  they  now  and  the  difference  between  the  spaces  pased 

obtiun  8,000  million  ohms,  and  even  more,  for  over  by  the  two  before  meeting  gives  the  arc 

the  same  wire.    Hooper  exceeds  even  this.   Its  due  to  the  space  been  the  targets.    Colonel 

peculiarity  is  this :  it  has  a  layer  around  the  Leura,  of  the  Belgian  Artillery,  has  introdQced 

conductor  of  the  best  and  purest  Para  rubber,  an  improvement  on  the  Navez  apparatus,  nsn- 

and  its  exterior  coating  is  a  coarser  kind,  and  ally  known  as  the  Navez-Lears  machine.   I: 

vulcanized  ;  but  these  two  layers  are  separated  is  on  the  same  principle  as  Benton's,  ditfeiiog 

by  a  third  layer,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  rub-  from  the  latter  chiefly  in  its  mode  of  register- 

ber  and  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  said  to  perfectly  ing  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  pendulums.   In 

protect  the  inner  layer  from  the  injurious  effect  Bashforth's  and  Schultz's  instruments  the  flight 

of  oxygen.  of  time  and  that  of  the  shot  are  registered  ade 

Electro ' BcUlistie  Apparatus.  —  The  "gun  by  side  upon  a  revolving  cylinder.  In  the 
pendulum,"  proposed  by  Robins,  but  first  used  "  Schultz  chronograph  "  a  tuning-fork  vibrates 
by  Count  Rumford  about  1780,  had  measured  under  the  influence  of  two  electro-magnets, 
the  velocity  of  the  shot  by  the  recoil  of  the  one  outside  each  branch  of  the  fork.  The  left 
piece  from  which  it  was  flred,  the  velocity  branch  carries  a  fine  quill-point,  which  traces 
itself  could  not  be  measured,  but  only  the  a  line  upon  the  surface  of  the  revolving  cylin- 
effect  of  the  striking  force,  which  was  then  der,  previously  blackened  by  holding  it  orer 
resolved  into  weight,  form,  etc.,  of  projectile,  the  name  of  a  lamp.  The  cylinder  receives 
and  then  a  calculation  was  made  to  ascertain  motions  of  rotation  and  translaUon  by  means 
what  must  have  been  the  velocity  to  produce  a  of  a  system  of  clockwork.  When  the  fork  is 
certain  efiect.  Professor  Wheatstone  proposed,  at  rest  and  the  cylinder  rotates,  a  line  will  be 
in  1840,  electricity  to  measure  the  velocity  of  a  drawn  round  the  latter  in  the  form  of  the  helix 
shot,  but  the  flrst  instrument  was  constructed  of  a  screw.  Tliis  having  been  done,  the  motion 
and  practically  used  in  1849,  by  Captain  Navez.  is  stopped  and  the  cylinder  replaced  in  its  first 
Its  principle  is  roughly  this :  An  electro-mag-  position.  Again  the  clockwork  is  set  in  mo- 
net  is  arranged  in  such  a  position  that  it  holds  tion,  and  this  time  the  fork  is  made  to  vibrate, 
up  a  pendulum  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  tracing  with  its  quill-point  a  sinuous  line  which 
is  passing  through  the  magnet.  When  the  cur-  crosses  the  first  drawn  helix  once  for  every 
rent  is  broken  the  pendulum  falls,  earring  with  vibration  of  the  fork.  The  number  of  vibra- 
it  a  loosely  attached  index-needle,  which  passes  tions  to  one  second  being  known,  the  wavy 
rapidly  over  a  graduated  arc.  The  moment  a  line  becomes  an  extremely  accurate  and  minute 
current  is  reestablished  the  needle  is  checked  scale  of  time.  A  number  of  screens  are  so  ar- 
in  its  career,  while  the  pendulum  swings  free  of  ranged  that  the  galvanic  current  passes  through 
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the  first  to  begin  with.  As  the  shot  breaks  tended  reduced  desi^s.  Tlie  copper  plate  is 
the  wire  a  momentary  intemiption  resolts,  and  mounted  on  a  frame  in  which  it  receives  a  slow 
a  spark  is  deposited  dose  beside  the  line  marked  rotation  round  a  horizontal  spindle  in  the  same 
by  the  tuning-fork.  As  the  first  screen  is  de-  manner  as  the  face  plate  of  a  lathe.  The  cop- 
prlved  of  its  place  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  the  per  plates  upon  which  reduced  copies  are  to  be 
second  comes  into  play,  transferring  its  duties,  produced  are  mounted  each  upon  a  similar  spin- 
when  it  is  broken,  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  a  die  and  all  geared  together  with  the  original 
spark  being  dropped  upon  the  cylinder  and  plate,  so  as  to  give  the  same  rate  of  rotation  to 
making  its  mark  each  time  that  a  screen  is  each.  Opposite  to  the  plate  which  carries  the 
struck.  It  only  remains  to  measure  each  in-  original  design  is  fixed  a  kind  of  slide-rest  mov- 
terval  of  the  shot's  flight  by  the  scale  of  time  ing  over  a  horizontal  bed  by  means  of  a  screw,  so 
traced  beside  the  spark-marks  on  the  cylinder,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the  exact  appearance  of 
and  the  retarding  force  of  the  atmosphere  can  a  miniature  face  lathe.  This  slide-rest  carries 
be  easily  calculated.  the  platinum  point  for  making  and  breaking 

In  Bashforth's  instrument  a  piece  of  glazed  the  electric  contact,  and  the  bed  upon  which  it 
paper  is  stretched  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  travels  is  continued  in  front  of  the  several  other 
and  against  the  paper  press  lightly  two  little  face  plates  which  are  to  receive  the  engraving, 
levers  with  sharp  points,  one  of  them  being  Opposite  to  each  of  the  latter  plates  another 
under  the  influence  of  a  clock  beating  half-sec-  carriage  is  placed,  and  each  of  tnese  carriages 
ends,  the  other  governed  by  the  rupture  of  the  is  traversed  by  means  of  a  screw-spindle  which 
screens.  As  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  two  forms  the  continuation  of  the  screw,  working 
points  advance  and  draw  parallel  helices  side  the  slide  opposite  the  original  plate.  The 
by  side.  At  each  beat  of  tne  dock  its  pointer  screws,  however,  are  cut  wiUi  different  pitches 
darts  aside,  interrupting  for  a  moment  the  for  each  different  plate,  so  that  the  rotation  of 
regularity  of  the  line.  A  similar  action  takes  the  screw-spindle  will  produce  a  different 
place  with  the  other  pointer  every  time  that  a  amount  of  traverse  for  each  slide.  The  result 
screen  is  struck;  so  here,  again,  we  have  a  scale  of  this  arrangement  is  a  uniform  rotating 
of  time  and  another  of  the  shot's  motion  laid  movement  for  all  plates  and  a  sliding  move- 
down  almost  in  contact.  ment  for  all  carriages,  which  is  proportioned  to 

Both  Bashforth's  and  Schultz's  screens  are  al-  their  respective  pitches  of  screws.    Each  of 

most  exactly  the  same.     Bashforth  suspends  the  slides  carries  a  diamond  point  mounted  in 

weights  to  slight  threads,  and  so  keeps  down  a*  a  delicate  frame  and  pressed  forward  by  a 

number  of  springs.     When  the  shot  cuts  a  spring.    The  spindle  carrying  the  diamond  is 

thread  its  spring  is  released,  and  the  sensitive  connected  to  a  small  piece  of  iron  which  is 

marker  springs  aside  until  the  spring  has  struck  placed  opposite  a  pair  of  electro-magnets,  and 

an  upper  brass  plate  in  its  recoil.    Schultz  has  is  attracted  by  them  whenever  a  current  passes 

spring  but  ties  them  down  with  wires,  one  to  through  their  coils.    The  action  of  the  magnets 

each  spring ;   they  act  in  precisely  the  same  thereby  withdraws  the  diamond  point  from  the 

manner.  plate  whenever  electric  contact  is  established. 

Electric  Engraving  Machine. — ^An  ingenious  During  the  time  that  tiie  current  is  broken  the 

machine  was  exhibited  in  London,  in  1862,  for  electro-magnet  sets  the  diamond  point  free,  and 

engraving  designs  upon  printing   rollers,  by  the  latter  is  pressed  against  the  plate  by  the 

means  of  a  series  of  cutting  points  operated  spring.    As  the  original  plate  passes  slowly  in 

upon  by  electro-magnetism.    The  design,  from  front  of  the  platinum  point,  the  latter  moving 

which  the   engraving  forms  a  repetition  of  horizontally  at  the  same  time,  the  line  traced 

copies,  is  made  from  a  metallic  plate  with  a  upon  th^  plate  by  the  platinum  point  is  a  spiral 

non-conductive  varnish  or  color,  and  is  traced  or  very  fine  pitch,  and  a  similar  spiral,  only  of 

oTer  by  a  point  of  platinum,  while  the  cylinder  still  finer  pitch,  is  traced  by  each  diamond 

which  is  to  be  operated  upon  receives  a  slow  point  over  its  respective  plate.    The  engravings 

bat  uniform  rotating  movement.    The  platinum  so  produced  can  be  made  in  considerable  nuin- 

tracer,  in  passing  altem^ely  over  the  metallic  bers  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  time  may 

and  the  non-conductive  points  in  the  design,  be  made  to  different  scales.                  ^           « 

makes  and  breaks  an  electric  current  which  The  accuracy  with  which  engravings    are 

passes  through  the  metallic  plate  and  the  tracer  copied  by  this  machine  has  its  equal  only  in 

itf^lf.    Hie  electric  current  acts  upon  the  cut-  electrotyping ;  with  the  advantage  of  allowing 

ting  points  of  several  engraving  tools,  which  of  a  reduction  in  size. 

are  pressed  against  their  work,  or  withdrawn  Electricity  applied  to  Stoehing-Loovu.— Jn  two 
from  it,  according  to  the  changes  in  the  cur-  of  the  circidar  looms  of  M.  Berthelot  &  Co.  ar- 
rent.  The  inventor,  M.  Gaiffe,  has  now  carried  rangeraents  were  introduced  whereby  the  break- 
out the  same  idea  in  a  more  genersJ  form,  and  ing  of  a  thread  would  at  once  notify  the  fact  to 
exhibits  in  the  Exhibition  an  engraving  machine  the  attendant,  in  the  one  case  by  ringi nng  an  elec- 
for  copying  designs,  reducing  them  to  different  trical  beU,  in  the  other  by  stopping  the  machine. 
H^aiea,  and  engraving  them  on  copper  plates  Badiguet  and  Lec^ne,  of  Paris,  exhibit  sev- 
ready  for  printing  in  the  nsnal  manner.  The  eral  circular  stocking-frames,  in  which  by  the 
original  design  is  made  upon  a  copper  plate,  by  aid  of  electricity  the  machine  is  stopped  when 
preference  on  a  ranch  larger  scale  than  the  in-  a  thread  breaks,  a  lever  in  such  event  establish- 
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iDg  electrical  contact,  and  rendering  magnetic  a  we  are  accnstoroed  to  nse  that  term,  wliich  are 
piece  of  iron  which  withdraws  a  detent  and  placed  in  the  grdlips  of  war  materials  and  am- 
stops  the  machine.  The  machine  is  also  munition  which  occupy  places  in  the  par^. 
stopped  should  a  hole  occnr  in  the  web.  A  There  is  a  remarkable  casting  exhibited  b?  K. 
small  wheel  revolves  inside,  and  another  out-  do  LavallS  in  the  machinerj  gallery,  among 
side  the  web,  immediately  beneath  the  knitting  the  machinery  and  apparatus  for  mining  pnr- 
plane;  conduction  irom  one  of  these  wheels  to  poses.  This  is  a  piece  of  cast-iron  tubing  fur 
the  other  is  prevented  by  the  intervening  web,  a  coal-pit  or  other  shaft;  it  is  13  ft.  1^  in.  in- 
unless  a  hole  should  occur,  when  contact  imme-  ternal  diameter,  5  ft  long,  and  1^  in.  thick  in 
diately  takes  place  between  these  wheels,  and  the  metal,  with  three  or  four  circular  ribs 
the  machine  is  stopped.  A  similar  result  en-  placed  internally,  and  having  about  the  same 
sues  if  a  stitch  should  be  dropped,  as  in  such  thickness  of  metal  as  the  cylindrical  body.  The 
event  the  needle,  by  falling  below  the  knitting  surfaces  of  the  casting  are  very  good,  and  the 
plane,  will,  in  its  rotation,  come  into  contact  small  thickness  of  the  body  is  uniform  tbrougfa- 
with  a  brass  plate  placed  close  below^  the  out  the  circumference.  Another  set  of  most 
needle-frame,  and  both  needle  and  plate  form-  extraordinary  castings  is  shown  by  Messrs. 
ing  a  part  of  an  electrical  circuit,  a  bell  will  be  Dietrich  and  Co.,  of  Niederbronn,  in  Alsace— a 
rung  when  contact  takes  place.  set  of  rings  of  about  5  ft.  diameter,  no  more 
Heliography, — The"  display  of  photographs  than  y^j  in.  thick  in  metal,  and  abont  f  in.  in 
in  the  Exhibition  is  very  large,  and  some  of  width.  They  are  cast  in  one  as  a  ring  of  the 
the  specimens  are  admirable ;  there  are  also  a  intended  diameter,  and  are  about  \  in.  thick  in 
good  many  examples  of  photographic  engrav-  the  rough ;  they  are  aflenvard  turned  in  a 
ing  on  steel  and  copper,  and  of  photographic  lathe  on  the  outer  and  inner  surface^  an  opera- 
lithography.  The  photographs  of  Flamant,  tion  which  requires  extraordinary  care  and 
Paris,  are  especially  soft  and  beautiful,  appar-  attention.  These  rings,  of  course,  have  no 
ently  taken  by  the  carbon  process.  Tliere  are  practical  value,  but  are  only  exhibition  article?, 
also  many  excellent  English  photographs.  In  showing  the'  extraordinary  quality  of  the  mate- 
the  French  department  are  some  sun -engraved  rials  and  the  great  skill  Of  workmanship, 
dies  for  stamping  money  or  medals,  executed  Messrs.  Dietrich  are  also  the  inventors  of  a 
by  a  process  invented  by  Musson,  a  workman  peculiar  method  of  covering  iron  with  pn 
of  Lyon?,  and  some  specimens  from  Durand,  **  6niail "  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
Paris,  of  wliat  he  calls  heliogravure,  winch  are  diluted  acids,  and  prevents  all  oxidation  of  the 
good  imitations,  in  steel  and  copper,  of  plates  surface.  This  **  6mail "  is  spread  over  the  inte- 
in  old  books  produced  in  different  sizes.  Some  rior  surface  of  cast-iron  vessels  in  a  liqcid 
specimens  of  photo-lithography,  from  E.  Ber-  state,  and  covers  internal  channels,  comers, 
tliier,  Paris,  are  very  fine,  but  the  best  are  Poun-  and  grooves  of  irregular  shape  with  perfect 
cy's,  from  Dorchester,  England.  Of  engraved  uniformity.  Messrs.  Dietrich  and  Co,  are  al?i> 
plates,  the  best  examples  are  those  of  H.  Gar-  manufacturers  of  w rough t-iron  articles  and  Bes- 
ner,  Pai-is.  He  exhibits  some  excellent  pho-  semer  steel.  Among  these  articles  exhibit^  h 
tographs,  and,  side  by  side  with  them,  shows  a  very  fine  wrought-iron  locomotive- wheel 
prints  t^keu  from  engraved  plates,  executed  by  forged  with  crank  and  counterweight,  and  22 
his  process,  by  the  sun  itself,  and  it  is  difficult  spokes  in  one  piece.  The  wheel  is  9  ft,  2^  in. 
to  know  one  from  the  other.  On  the  whole,  outer  diameter,  and  the  tire,  which  is  rolled 
this  art  has  made  less  progress  than  might  have  of  Bessemer  steel  without  a  weld,  is  placed  at 
been  expected.  The  cylinders  of  the  North-  its  side.  The  Soci6t6  Anonymo  de  la  Provi- 
umberland,  photographed  by  Nelson  and  Cher-  deuce  exhibit  a  great  number  of  dlsk-whctrk 
ril,  by  Swan's  patent  carbon  process,  are  an  each  forged  without  a  weld  out  of  a  solid 
excellent  example  of  photographic  art.  The  bloom ;  some  with  their  tire  in  one,  others 
specimens,  too,  of  photo-zincography,  as  prac-  ready  for  tires  being  shrunk  over  them.  The 
tised  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  in  South-  names  of  the  different  railways  using  each  cla<5 
ainpton,  are  fair.  of  these  wheels  are  painted  on  the  corresponding 
•  Iron  and  Steel. — The  locality  which  this  specimens,  and  the  forms  and  sections  are  of  a 
class  is  intended  to  occupy,  according  to  the  very  varied  character.  A  very  large  boiler 
general  plan  of  the  Exhibition,  is  the  great  plate  forms  the  background  of  the  Bowling 
circle  just  within  the  machinery  gallery.  The  Iron  Company;  their  stand  and  the  other  artl- 
nature  of  the  objects,  however,  and  their  great  cles  are  grouped  in  fi'ont  of  it.  Among  these 
number  necessitated  many  deviations  from  this  is  a  piece  of  an  exploded  boiler  in  a  stale  of 
general  rule.  Some  of  the  greatest  iron- works  corrugation  and  distortion,  giving  full  evidence 
in  France  have  special  buildings  for  their  arti-  of  the  extreme  toughness  and  malleability  of  its 
cles  in  the  park,  others  have  placed  their  prod-  material ;  a  weldless  tire,  apparently  abftnt  S 
nets  alongside  machinery  in  the  machinery  ft.  diameter,  marked  "  crucible  steel*"  and  an- 
gallery  itself;  and  others,  again,  have  availed  other  still  larger  tire  made  without  weldinji 
themselves  of  otld  comers  and  spaces  difficult  from  one  bloom  of  iron.  There  are  also  some 
to  find  unless  specially  sought  out.  There  is  n  rings  rolled  and  welded  up  into  hoops  for 
another  quantity  of  articles  belonjnng  to  iron  strenj^hening  boiler-flues.  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  steel  manufacture,  in  the  sense  in  which  Brothers,  of  Lee<ls,  have  a  very  fine  ooflec- 
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tioD  of  cracible  steel  tires,  some  of  very  large  articles  of  iron  manafactnre  exhibited  are  con- 
diameter,  and  of  locomoti7e  axles  and  other  tained  in  a  special  building,  of  wrought  iron, 
articles ;  they  also  show  a  large  spar-wheel  covered  with  corrugated  iron  manufactured  by 
about  4  ft  diameter,  cast  with  teeth  and  arms  the  exhibitors.  The  collections  illustrate  the 
in  one  piece  of  steel.  Messrs.  Webster  and  great  variety  of  the  productions,  especially  of 
Horsfall,  of  Birmingham,  show  a  coil  of*  steel  very  large  sizes.  Two  beams  of  X-section  8  ft. 
wire,  rolled  to  a  thickness  corresponding  to  7i  in.  high  and  llf  in.  wide ;  one  of  a  length 
No.  3  of  the  Birmingham  wire  gauge,  and  then  of  12  ft.  4  in.,  the  other  18  ft.  8  in.  long,  and 
reduced  to  the  size  No.  11,  at  one  simple  oper-  bent,  after  having  left  the  rolls,  to  a  carve  of 
ation,  by  drawing  without  being  annealed  after  165  ft.  radius,  the  curve  being  in  the  plane  of 
rolllDg.  The  draw  plate  is  wown  with  the  the  web.  There  are  two  other  beams  of  X-iron; 
wire,  of  which  a  part  is  coiled  up  after  having  one  95  ft.  long,  8}  in.  deep ;  and  the  other  110 
passed  through  the  draw  plate,  as  wire  No.  11,  ft.  and  8}  in.  There  is  another  X-iron,  20  in. 
while  the  rest  behind  the  plate  has  the  thick-  high  and  82  ft.  10  in.  long,  weighing  8,175 
ness  of  No.  3,  to  .which  ic  was  rolled,  both  coils  pounds,  and  an  angle-iron  8  in.  by  8  in.,  187  ft. 
being  in  one  continuous  length.  There  is  also  9  in.  long,  and  weighing  944  pounds.  There 
galvanized  steel  wire  for  ships'  rigging,  and  are  also  two  armor-plates :  one  15  ft.,  8  ft.  8 
there  are  samples  of  the  Atlantic  cables  of  1865  in. ;  the  other  6  ft;.  7  in.,  2  ft.  7i  in.,  6  in. ;  an- 
and  1866,  for  which  this  firm  supplied  steel  other  iron  plate,  9  ft.  10  in.,  8  ft.  8  in.  less  than 
wire.  the  ^th  in.    A  model  of  one  of  their  modern 

The  Round  Oaks    Ironworks   give   sped-  rolling-mills,  called  a  "differential"  mill,  and 

mens  of  the  materials  in  the  different  stages  of  allowing   of  rolling  varying  widths  of  plate 

the  process  of  manufacture,  with  such  tests  of  with  the  same  pair  of  rolls,  is  also  exhibited, 

quality  in  each  stage  as  are  most  suitable  for  Messrs.  Petin,  Gaudet  and  Co.  also  occupy  a 

showing  off  their  quality.    The  puddled  bars  special  building.    The  best  qualities  of  iron  ore 

hare  the  usual  distinction  of  the  numbers  of  employed  in  their  blast  ftirnaces  is  obtained 

^'best"  in  their  brand,  showing  the  number  of  from  tibe  Isle  of  Sardinia,  where  this  firm  has 

reworkings  which  the  material  has  undergone,  an  extensive  mining  property.    A  specimen  of 

but  to  this  is  added  a  further  mark  of  iron  the  magnetic  ore  is  exhibited — a  large  solid 

called  "  crystalline,"  a  material  obtained  by  block,  containing  62  per  cent,  of  iron,  covered 

process  of  steel  puddling.     There  are  tested  with  iron  filings,  nails,  screws,  and  other  arti- 

bars  of  ^'  crystalline "  iron  which  broke  under  oles,  which  remain  attached  to  it  by  magnetic 

a  tensile  strain  of  28f  tons  to  the  square  inch,  force.    Tlie  production   of  Bessemer  steel  is 

and  other  specimens  of  the  same,  quality  are  represented  by  an  ingot  of  25  tons  broken  in 

bent  and  doubled  up  in  the  way  in  which  iron  two,  and  showing  the  fracture  of  each  half, 

and  steel  makers  ai'e  now  accustomed  to  ex-  which  is  covered  with  glass,  and  has  a  mirror 

hibit  the  ductility  of  their  products.    There  is  placed  over  it  at  an  angle.    This  saves  visitors 

another  specimen  of  "  crystalline "  iron,  which  the  trouble  of  mounting  some  scaffolding  in 

Los  been  tested  after  having  undergone  a  pro-  order  to  inspect  the  fractured  surface,  as  the 

cess  of  cold  rolling,  and  broke  at  a  tensile  whole  is  clearly  visible  in  the  inclined  mirror 

strain  of  32  tons  per  square  inch.  TbeLowmoor  from  below.    Of  hammered  and  rolled  articles 

Ironworksexhibit  boilerplates  rolled  tbidcer  at  of  Bessemer  steel,  there  are  rails  of  different 

their  edges,  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  strength  sections  and  length,  woldless  tu'es,  locomotive 

caused  by  punching,  and  tires  rolled  in  the  solid  crank-axles,  besides  a  large  marine  crank-shaft 

without  weld.     The  iron  manufactures  of  the  about  88  in.  in  diameter  and  7i  tons  weight, 

north  of  England  ('^  Cleveland  district ")  are  Some  very  fine  samples  of  tool  steel  are  shown 

represented  by  rails  twisted  cold,  in  the  manner  in  fractures,  as  the  products  of  the  steel-melt- 

of  the    Bessemer   rails,    exhibited   by  other  ing  crucible ;  also  some  steel  castings.    One  of 

makers ;— a  large  piece  of   boiler-plate  bent  the  largest  steel  guns  made  in  Fraace  has  been 

and  doubled  up  four  times,  so  as  to  have  eight  produced  by.  Messrs.  Petin,  Gaudet  and  Co., 

thicknesses  of  f  plates.    This  plate  is  marked  for  the  imperial  navy,  and  forms  part  of  their 

to  stand  a  strain  of  22  tons  to  tlie  square  inch,  interesting  collection.    It  has  a  bore  of  9^  in., 

without  fracture,  and  its  price  is  £10  per  ton.  and  weighs  16  tons.    It  is  apparently  formed 

The  patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Company,  of  Bir-  of  a  central  tube,  with  three  superposed  rings 

mingham,  show  a  great  quantity  of  their  varied  of  steel,  and  is  constructed  as  a  breech-loader, 

productions,  and  state  that  the  annual  produc-  A  collection  of  weldless  steel  barrels  is  exhib- 

tion  of  nuts,  bolts,  and  spikes  in  their  establish-  ited,  some  after  having  withstood  a  test;  nearly 

ment  amounts  to  20,000  tons.  three  times  as  great  as  that  prescribed  by  the 

The  CorapMuie   Anonyme   des  Forges  do  French  Government  for  the  military  rifle-bar- 

Chatillon  et  Oommentry  are  the  owners  of  rels.    Of  wrought  iron  X-girders,  we  find  there 

one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  iron  is  one  8  ft:.  8|  in.,  81  ft.  10}  in.,  and  of  a  total 

and  steel  works  in  France.    The  total  annual  weight  of  5,512  ponuds ;  another  of  104  ft.  in 

production  of  this  company,  taking  the  average  length,    11    in.    high,    and    weighing   2,977 

of  the  last  four  years,  is  from  65,000  to  72,000  pounds.    Of  iron  plate  there  is  a  plate  14  ft 

tons  of  iron,  and  comes  up  to  about  one-twelfth  10  in.  long  by  4  ft.  wide,  of  a  thickness  of  11 J 

ofthe  total  production  of  iron  in  France.    The  in.,  weight  nearly  10  tons.    A  rolled  engine- 
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beam  86  ft.  long,  5  ft.  11  in.  wide  in  the  centre,  dderatum  in  boiler  oonstmotion.    Mr.  Kmpp 

tapering  toward  both  ends,  and  of  a  thickness  has  up  to  the  present  time  made  abont  3,500 

of  2i  in.  thronghont ;  the  weight  is  8  tons.  steel  gons,  and  has  at  present  orders  for  2,200 

The  steel  works  of  Mr.  F.  Ernpp,  at  £s-  more.    Abont  95  per  cent  of  these  gans  are 

sen,  Rhenish  Prnssia,  have  now  been  in  exist-  breech-loaders,  with  a  range  of  calibre  between 

ence  40  years.    Laid  ont  originally  as  a  very  4-poiinders  and  800-poanders.    There  are  also 

small  concern  by  the  father,  whose  name  is  still  a  few  600-ponnders  and  l,000-pom)ders  in  band, 

maintained  as  that  of  the  firm,  it  "has  been  in-  There  is  a  rifled  breech-loader  of  9-inch  bore, 

creased  every  year  by  from  one-sixth  to  one-  which  Las  fired  120  rounds  with  40  lb.  of  pow- 

third  of  its  own  size.''    The  present  extent  of  der,  and  solid  shot  of  800  lb.  each.  This  gun  is 

the  works  amounts  to  an  area  of  510  acres,  of  made  of  a  single  steel  block,  forged  solid,  and 

which  127}  acres  are  roofed  over.    The  total  having  the  ring  with  the  trunnions  shrank  on 

production  of  articles  of  steel  in  the  year  1866  afterward.     A  6-inch  gun  weighing  4^  too:^ 

amounted  to  about  63,000  tons,  representing  a  and  firing  solid  shot  of  80  lb.,  has  wi^stood 

total  value  exceeding  li  million  pounds  sterling,  100  charges  of  101b.  of  powder  e-ach.    All 

The  plant  for  this  manufacture  consists  of  412  these  gnns  are  in  a  state  of  perfection  after 

steel  melting,  heating,  and  cementing  furnaces,  these  trials. 

195  steam-engines,  ranging  from  2  to  1,000-  Messrs.  J.  Brown  and  Co.,  of  the  AUas  Works, 
horse  power  each,  49  steam  hammers,  ranging  Sheflield,  have  produced  an  arraor  plate  l^ 
in  weight  of  hammer-head  between  1  cwt.  and  in.  thick,  14  ft.  long,  and  6  fU  wide,  and  of 
50  tons,  110  smiths'  fires,  818  lathes,  111  plan-  this  plate  a  piece  is  exhibited.  A  similar  plate 
ing-machines,  and  246  other  self-acting  tools,  in  the  Admiralty  exhibit  forms  part  of  a  shield 
The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  works  averages  which'  has  been  exposed  to  some  trials.  Thej 
1,000  tons  per  day.  There  are  120  boilers,  exhibit  also  three  large  steel  tabes  for  ord- 
evaporating  about  150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  nance,  made  by  Deakin  and  Johnson's  patent 
every  24  hours.  Among  the  articles  exhibit-  process  from  punched  blocks  of  Bessemer  steel, 
ed  is  a  great  steel  block  of  40  tons  weight,  cast  rolled  over  fixed  mandrils.  These  tabes  are 
from  1,500  crucibles.  The  upper  end  of  this  each  9  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  of  different  diameters, 
block,  which  is  56  inches  in  diameter  at  the  The  largest  has  an  outside  diameter  of  12}  in. 
bottom,  has  been  forged  under  the  50-ton  ham-  and  a  7-iu.  hole ;  the  two  others  10}  in.  diame- 
mer,  and  is  intended  to  be  worked  up  into  a  ter  and  a  6)^-in.  hole.  The  tubes  are  turned 
marine  crank-shaft.  Mr.  Krupp  surpasses  on  the  outside  to  show  the  beaatifnl  homo- 
every  steel  manufacturer,  and  himself  with  re-  geneous  material  of  which  they  are  mado^  and 
gard  to  sizes  of  steel  blocks,  at  every  successive  the  freedom  from  fauhs,  fissures,  or  specks  on 
Exliibition.  In  1851  he  exhibited  a  steel  block  their  surface.  Also  a  hollow  railway  axle, 
of  4,500  lb.,  and  in  1855  a  block  of  5  tons:  in  made  on  the  same  plan.  The  process  patent^ 
1862  a  20-ton  ingot.  The  50- ton  gun  is  a  by  Messrs.  Deakin  and  Johnson  forms  one  of 
piece  of  ordnance  of  extraordinary  size,  pro-  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  novel- 
portion,  and  power,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  ma-  ties  in  the  present  Exhibition.  Spherical  shot 
terial  and  work,  shows  that  the  sizes  and  of  different  sizes,  of  hammered  Bessemer  steel, 
weights  to  be  counted  upon  in  practice,  and  are  manufactured  in  considerable  qaan  titles  at 
the  available  power  of  production,  have  been  the  Atlas  Works.  The  largest  of  these  ex- 
enlarged  during  the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Krupp's  hibited  is  20  in.  diameter,  and  has  a  weight  of 
commercially  greatest  success  is  the  manufac-  1,186  lb.  It  is  extremely  well  finished  and 
ture  of  weldless  steel  tires,  made  of  crucible  clean  at  the  surface,  although  it  is  left  from  the 
steel,  and  produced  by  his  patent  process,  which  hammer  without  turning  or  grinding.  These 
consists  in  hammering  a  long  square  bloom  to  spheres  are  forged  by  swaging  them  carefully 
the  proper  size,  and  splitting  it  up  longitudi-  between  hemispherical  swages.  In  order  to 
nally,  afterward  widening  the  split  by  means  of  reduce  them  to  the  proper  size,  withont  at  the 
wedges,  and  by  successive  hamniering,  until  the  same  time  increasing  their  density  by  excessive 
hoop  so  produced  can  bo  rolled  in  the  tire-mill  hammering,  a  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  apon 
to  the  finished  shape  and  size.  His  annual  pro-  the  balls  in  their  heated  state  when  nearly  ap- 
duction  amounts  to  85,000  or  40,000  steel  tires,  preaching  the  finished  size,  so  as  to  form  a  thra 
of  which  more  than  one-third  is  bought  in  Eng-  scale  of  oxide,  which,  being  thrown  ofl^  slightly 
land  and  America.  The  steel  rails  exhibited  in  reduces  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  In  this 
numerous  specimens,  although  excellent,  are  manner  it  is  possible  to  finii^  such  spherical  steel 
made  of  cast  steel  of  "Krupp's  second  quality,"  shot  w^ith  very  great  accuracy  and  nicety,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  sold  at  a  price  exceeding  to  keep  within  very  narrow  limits  as  retrards 
that  of  good  iron  rails  by  50  per  cent,  only,  the  correct  weight  of  each  projectile.  There 
while  the  durability  of  these  rails  is  much  are  also  some  elongated  solid  steel  shot  aod 
greater,  and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increas-  other  steel  projectiles. 

ing.     The  pair  of  6-feet  locomotive  driving-  The    exhibition  of  the  Bochnm   Company 

wheels  cast  solid,  of  crucible  steel,  are  castings  contains  castings,  forgings,  and  rolled  articles 

of  great  beauty  and  nicely  finished.    A  piece  of  steel  of  all  kinds;  but  although  all  their  arti- 

of  angle  steel,  rolled  out  of  a  solid  hoop  without  cles  are  excellent,  there  is  more  interest  and 

weld  to  a  diameter  of  90  inches,  is  a  great  de-  importance,  to  be  attached  to  their  castings 
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than  to  their  other  prodactions,  since  in  that  par*  Bpiegeleisen.    The  S  wediah  exhibition  contaiDs 

ticoLir  q)ecia]ty  they  are  fhrther  advanced  than  no  Bpiegel ;  the  Bessemer  steel  exhibited  in  that 

onv  other  makers  in  the  world.    There  is  a  cast-  department  is  made  entirely  without  that  ma- 

Bteel  bell  weighing  nearly  15  tons  (14,T50  Pros-  terial.    Russian  spiegeleisen  is  shown  by  the 

nan  pounds),  another  of  9  tons,  and  two  smaller  works  at  Nijne  Tagnil,  in  the  govemment  of 

one?,  all  of  an  excellent  surface,  and  giving  a  Perm  Oural,  the  only  Bessemer  steel-works  in 

very  good  and  clear  sound.    A  locomotive  cyUn-  Russia,  and,  of  course,  uses  its  own  "  spiegel " 

der  of  very  intricate  shape,  cast  in  one  piece,  for  the  steel  manufacture.    American  spiegel- 

seems  to  have  been  specially  selected  for  making  eisen  is  shown  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Oom- 

it  as  difficolt  to  mould  and  to  run  as  could  be.  pauy.    It  is  made  from  franklin! te,  and-  looks 

The  casting,  however,  is  perfect ;  the  cylinder  is  very  fine. 

bored  out,  and  the  inner  surface  is  of  a  very  •  MAonnnniT  and  tools. 
beautiful  appearance.  The  outer  surface  is  Tranamisiion  of  Power, — The  transmission 
smooth  and  free  from  oil  ineaualities,  and  the  of  force  by  a  rope  passing  over  two  pulleys  has 
slide-valve  face  and  other  details  show  the  been  familiar  to  all,  but  the  novelty  is  the 
same  perfection  in  the  casting  throughout,  adaptation  of  this  system  to  great  distances 
The  Bocham  Company  principally  apply  the  with  economy  and  durability.  M.  Hirn's  first 
process  of  steel  casting  to  the  manufacture  of  attempt  was  to  transfer  the  power  of  12 
railway  wheels  and  of  railway  points.  The  horses  from  a  waterfaU  to  a  aistance  of  88 
wheels  are  cast  in  groups,  several  wheels  beiog  yards.  His  next  was  to  transfer  60-horse^pow- 
mn  together  in  one  mould,  and  afterward  er  to  a  distance  of  264  yards.  In  1857  he 
separated  by  cutting  through  the  runners  and  transmitted  45-hor8e  power  to  1,100  yards, 
the  bosses  where  they  are  joined.  The  moulds  In  1858  he  carried  60-liorse  power  to  1,260 
stand  on  end,  so  that  the  wheels  lie  in  them  yards.  In  1859,  100-horse  power  was  carried 
with  their  disks  or  faces  in  a  horizontal  posl-  1,080  yards,  and  also  60-horse  power  to  1,820 
tion,  one  wheel  above  the  other.  For  the  Ex-  yards ;  and  he  recounts  down  to  this  time  no 
hibition  the  Company  has  made  a  special  fewer  than  400  practical  examples  of  this 
casting  of  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  singular  transmission.  The  principle  on  which 
such  wheels,  with  the  intention  obviously  of-  the  whole  of  this  is  done  is  the  substitution  of 
showing  their  great  facility  of  production  in  speed  for  matter.  The  science  of  the  process 
this  branch.  This  casting  contains  22  steel  and  the  principles  of  its  construction  have 
disk-wheels,  and  weighs  18  tons.  It  required  aC  been  fully  developed  by  M.  G.  A.  Hirn  and  M. 
mould  of  about  80  ft.  in  depth,  and  there  is  a  T.  Benleaux,  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  In- 
difference of  head  equal  to  about  24  ft.  between  stitution  of  Zurich,  and  the  construction  of 
the  top  wheel  and  the  one  that  was  placed  pulleys  and  machinery  has  been  matured  into  a 
lowest  in  the  mould.  There  is,  however,  no  system.  120-horse  power  can  be  carried  150 
perceptible  difference  of  quality  in  the  ma-  yards  without  any  intermediate  support.  The 
terial  of  those  two  end  wheels,  which  are  both  two  extreme  pulleys  used  for  that  purpose  are 
partly  turned  to  show  the  metal.  The  top  from  18  feet  to  14  feet  diameter,  making  100 
wheel  is  free  from  air-holes,  and  has  a  very  revolutions  a  minute ;  they  carry  a  cable  ^ths 
good  surface.  There  are  cast-steel  wheels  for  of  an  inch  diameter.  For  long  distances  it  is 
locomottves  of  great  beauty  exhibited,  about  necessary  to  support  the  rope  by  a  smaller 
5  ft  in  diameter,  and  are  cast,  each  wheel  by  class  of  pulleys,  7  feet  diameter,  at  distances  of 
itself  in  loam  moulds.  They  are  afterward  160  yai^.  This  calculation  for  the  loss  in 
carefWly  annealed,  and  then  turned  and  bored,  carrying  120-horse  power  12  miles  is  only  21- 
without  being  touched  by  the  hammer  or  by  horse  power.  The  loss  is  2^  per  cent  of  the 
roDs.  There  are  20,000  locomotive-wheels  of  power  transmitted  for  the  great  pulleys,  and 
this  kind  running  on  different  lines,  which  about  1  per  cent  more  for  each  1,000  yards  of 
average  a  mileage  of  60,000  miles,  without  be-  transmission.  Thus  the  loss  in  carrying  120- 
ing  turned.  The  Bochum  Company  is  making  horse  power  6  miles  is  roughly  8-horse  power 
Bessemer  steel  in  considerable  quantity;  they  to  start  with,  and  for  the  5  miles,  6x1,760= 
show  a  rail  of  48  ft.  length,  and  of  a  heavy  8,800  yards,  being  8.8-^8= 11. 8-horse  power, 
American  section.  The  rail  is  bent  up  cold,  so  or,  say,  12-horse  power.  For  the  same  120- 
as  to  suit  the  space  allotted  to  the  works.  horse  power,  the  prime  cost  of  the  apparatus  is 
SpiegeleUen,^li  is  estimated  that  the  steel  £820  for  each  mile,  including  rope,  pulleys, 
manufactures  of  England  require  at  present  an  their  supports,  and  the  cost  of  erection.  To 
annual  supply  of  about  10,000  tons  of  spiegel-  this  add  the  expense  of  the  terminal  apparatus, 
cisen,  of  which  the  small  district  in  the  vicinity  consisting  of  the  large  end  wheels  and  their 
of  the  town  of  Siegen,  in  Prussia,  has,  up  to  the  supports  and  connections,  and  that  amounts  to 
present  moment,  held  a  kind  of  monopoly.  In  £1  per  horse  power.  The  whole  apparatus,  then, 
the  Austrian  court  there  is  some  spiegeleisen  sent  for  120-horse  power  would  cost  5  x  320=£1  ,- 
by  the  Company  Rauscher,  at  Heft,  in  Carinthia,  600,  together  with  £120,  making  a  total,  of  £1,- 
and  some  samples  from  the  mines  of  spathic  720.*  It  was  not  until  1860,  after  8  years  of  trial 
ore  at  Vordemberg.  Amongst  the  Prussian  that  a  problem  of  transmission  was  regarded 
iron-works  the  Cologne-Mttsen  Company  is  the  by  the  mventor  as  completely  solved  and  per- 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  maker  of  fectly  successful.    The  method  of  transmission 
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itself  is  not  more  surpridngly  simple  than  tlie  point     These  screws  are  all  exactly  one  oze 

practical  expedient  devised  for  getting  rid  of  and  length. 

its  difficulties.     It  was  this,  to  form  a  dove-        The on\j  nail-eutting  machine exldhiie^ishj 

tailed  groove  on  the  face  of  the  iron  wheels  or  Wickersham,  Boston,  Mass.    The  nsdls  cat  b; 

pulleys,   and  to  fill  this  groove  with    gutta  this  machine  are  from  a  sheet  of  iron  an; 

percha  driven  hard  into  it.    These  whems,  it  width,  an  advantage  which  is  obvious,  as  the 

should  be  remembered,  are  about  6  feet  diam-  nails  can  be  made  with  the  grain  of  the  iron 

eter.     The  block  of  gutta  percha  has  a  section  longitudinally.     The  nails  are  chisel-pcnnted, 

of  about  double  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  being  cut  alternately  heads  and  points,  and  are 

wire-rope.    The  pulleys  thus  faced  neither  pre-  produced  with  great   rapidity,   2i-ioch  nsiis 

sent  any  slgu  of  wearing  themselves  nor  of  about  1,200  per  minute,  the  nails  requiring  no 

wearing  the  wire-rope,  and  the  earliest.of  them  heading;   ther  machine  exhibited  had  sixteen 

are  now  in  perfect  order  in  their  seventh  year  pairs  of  cutters  or  shears  placed  at  slightly  dlf- 

of  continuous  work.  lerent  angles  alternately,  the  first  stroke  of  the 

Ontting  Tools, — England  is  still  in  advance  shears  cut  one  side  of  the  nails,  the  sheet  of 

of  France,  Belgium,  and  Qermany  for  the  high-  iron  then  advances  the  width  of  the  ntul,  at  the 

est  excellence  in  the  perfection  of  model  and  same  time  moving  transversely  the  length  of 

of  a  cutting  edge  in  saws  and  tools  (without  the  nail ;   this  movement  brings  the  previoos 

regard  to  their  price),  principally  owing  to  the  cutting  under  the  other  shears  and  produces 

finer  quality  of  the  steel  and  greater  care  in  the  nails,  the  first  set  of  shears  catting  one  side 

their  grinding,  having  great   natural   advan-  of  eight  more  at  the  same  time, 
tages  for  superior  grinding  and  facilities  for        The  display  of  machine-tools  is  large  and  hn- 

power.    The  same  does  not  apply  to  Amen-  portant,  both  from  England  and  the  Continent 

can  tools,  however,  axes  more  especially,  which  Among  American  firms  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  PbiU- 

for  exactitude  and  finish  have  the  appearance  delphia,  have  the  largest  display,  and,  together 

of  being  die-struck,  so  uniform  are  tbey  in  with  those  of  Bemeot  and  Donghertj,  in  finish 

every  respect.    They  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  desi^j^i  are  equal  to  any  exhibited.    As  has 

There  is  a  French  machine  for   sharpening  been  said  by  an  English  writer,  of  all  the  Amer- 

saws  by  steam  that  does  its  work  very  regu-  ican  departments,  *^  what  was  wanting  in  num- 

larly.     It  has  a  band-saw  under  operation,  ber  and  variety  was  made  up  in  the  i^raGtical 

The  file  passes  straight  through,  when  an  in-  nature  of  the  machines  and  objects  sent,  and 

dex  opens  the  vice  aud  slides  the  saw  a  tooth  in  the  quality  of  the  work.'^ 
in  advance,  then  the  vice  closes  on  it  again,        At  the  former  Exhibition  of  Paris  there  were 

and  so  on  repeatedly.  but  few  examples  of  wood-cutting  machine. 

Sommelet  and  Wichard,  Courcelles,  Haute  and  those  exhibited  were  of  a  very  imperfect 

Marne,  exhibit  good  scissors,  including  sped-  type.    At  the  Exhibition  in  London,  in  18^ 

mens  in  various  stages  of  manufacture;  some  there  was  no  lack  of  machinery  for  wood-work- 

of  these  are  stamped  in  dies.  ing,  and  great  improvements  appear  to  have 

In  scythes  America  sends  the  best  specimens  rapidly  taken  place.  Since  1862,  tlie  improve- 
in  the  Exhibition.  They  are  made  by  the  ments  have  been  more  in  amplifying  the  ar- 
Greenwoods*  Scythe  Company,  aud  the  grind-  rangements  and  improving  the  construction  of 
ing  and  finishing  are  excellent.  machines   than    in  novelty   of  design.     The 

On  the  whole,  the  continental  exhibitors  American  machine,  exhibited  by  Armstronz. 

show  less  variety  and  more  rudely-finished  cut-  of  New  York,  is  decidedly  the  best  and  mc^ 

lery  than  either  America  or  England.    I^  all  novel  machine  of  its  class,  and  is  in  nearly  everr 

articles  which  require  a  keen-cutting  edge,  as  point  original. 

razors,  table-cutlery,  penknives,  amputating-  With  respect  to  the  machinery  in  the  Expo- 
knives  or  scissors,  Sheffield  stands  at  the  head  sition  for  the  making  of  hosiery  goods,  both  ro- 
of all  her  competitors.  tary  and  circular,  there  was  little  that  was 

The  best  of  machines  for  cutting  the  screws  new,  with  the  exception  of  some  improvement 

of  iron  tube,  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  are  contributed  in  the  racks  of  the  cleared  carriers,  which  wen» 

by  Messrs.  Morris,  Tasker  and  Co.,  Philadel-  good,  and  well  adapted  for  the  self-acting  nar- 

phia.     Proportions  and  workmanship  excel-  rowing  machine.    Two  large  circular  frames. 

lent.  which  had  the  electric  wire  applied  to  them. 

Darling,  Browne,  and  Sharp.  Providence,  which  on  the  least  mishap  in  the  work  taking 
Rhode  Island,  exhibit  a  screw-making  machine,  place  the  battery  is  set  in  motion,  which  causes 
suitable  for  gun  or  lock  work.  It  consists  of  the  machine  to  stand  still,  and  a  little  bell  to 
several  cutters,  fixed  horizontally  in  a  disk,  on  ring  to  let  the  workmen  know  that  something 
the  top  of  a  saddle  or  slide-rest.  The  work  is  wrong.  There  was  a  small  flat  frame, 
being  fixed  in  an  ordinary  hollow  mandril  of  American  construction,  worked  by  latch- 
lathe,  the  saddle  is  brought  up  by  a  lever ;  No.  needles,  which  made  a  round  hose  complete, 
1  cotter  then  roughs  down  the  iron ;  the  saddle  finished  and  narrowed  off  at  'the  too  to  one 
is  then  brought  back,   and  the  disk   mpves  jack. 

round  one  division ;  No.  2  cutter  cuts  it  down        In  agrictdtnral  machines  England  makes  the 

to  the  exact  size.  No.  8  cuts  the  head,  No.  4  best  show,  but  McOormick  and  Wood,  from  our 

holds  a  die  for  tlireading.  No.  5  finishes  the  own  country,  have  both  taken  gold  medals 
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for  reaping-machines.  Ballard  exhibits  a  hay-  makes  a  long  stitch  on  the  surface  of  the  ma- 
making  machine,  which  tosses  and  tnms  the  terial.  A  screw-feed  gives  motion  to  the  work, 
grass  similar  to  hand-work.  Among  Yankee  which,  when  it  is  completed  to  the  full  length 
notions  is  a  self-registering  hoe,  which  keeps  of  the  button-hole,  is  turned  by  h^d,  and  it 
account  of  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  laborer,  then  works  down  on  the  other  side.  The  but- 
Sewinff'Maehines. — The  improvements  made  ton-hole  is  cut  after  the  work  is  done.  In  the 
in  the  mannfactore  of  sewing-machines  since  machine  exhibited  by  Howe  the  working  parts 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  appear  to  have  are  all  beneath  the  table;  the  slit  is  first  made 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  France  and  of  the  required  length,  and  a  lever  adjusts  the 
America.  In  the  English  department  there  is  machine  accordingly.  To  make  the  button-hole 
very  little  of  novelty,  simplicity  in  the  working  stitch  two  needles  are  employed,  one  working 
parts  having  apparently  been  the  only  improve-  downward  from  an  upright,  over  which  the  hut- 
ment aimed  at.  Amongst  the  French  machines  ton-hole  is  passed ;  and  the  other  working  up- 
was  one  by  M.  Bamu,  havmg  an  over-stitch  ward  with  a  curviline^  motion.  The  ma- 
arrangement  adapted  for  glove  manufacture,  in  chine  runs  down  one  side  of  the  hole,  and  tlien 
which  reels  or  spools  of  cotton  are  not  used,  turns  round  and  works  up  the  other.  This 
the  needle  being  threaded  with  a  needleful  of  machine  gives  the  same  kind  of  stitch  on 
thread.  One  end  of  a  length  of  thread  is  tied  both  sides.  The  *^  American  Button-hole  8ew- 
into  the  needle's  eye,  audit  is  then  placed  in  ing- machine  Oompany  ''  exhibits  a  machine 
aoeedle-holder;  as  the  needle  is  passed  through  which  is  capable  of  doing  any  kind  of  work, 
the  work,  another  holder  from  beneath  grasps  and  is  adjustable  for  any  purpose  by  merely 
its  point,  and  at  the  same  time  the  upper  holder  turning  a  few  set  screws  and  levers ;  and  in  ihv 
releases  its  grasp,  the  needle  is  then  drawn  case  of  button-hole  work,  a  separate  table-plate 
down,  and  a  met^o  iSnger,  projecting  from  a  is  required.  It  will  work  button-holes  with 
revolving  wheel  one  foot  in  diameter,  draws  two  threads,  or  put  in  a  cord  when  employed 
the  thread  tight  and  then  releases  it.    Before  for  tailor's  work. 

the  needle  is  passed  up  again,  a  cam  gives  an  Two  methods  are  in  work  for  applying  mo- 
equal  lateral  movement  to  the  two  holders,  so  tive  power  to  sewing-machines — the  one  by 
that  whereas  the  needle  in  its  downward  stroke  the  aid  of  electricity,  and  the  other  by  water, 
is  passed  through  the  material,  in  its  upward  The  water  motor  consists  of  a  small  brass  cylin- 
movement  it  comes  clear  of  it.  On  coming  up,  dot  placed  behind  the  machine,  the  piston-rod 
the  upper  holder  descends  and  again  seizes  the  of  which  is  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  piston  at 
needle,  and  as  it  pulls  up,  a  small  lever  with  a  one  end,  and  to  a  crank  on  the  driving-shaft  of 
circular  and  backward  motion  draws  the  thread  the  other.  The  water  is  only  admitted  below 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  woman's  little  the  piston,  and  the  impetus  thus  imparted  to 
fiuger  in  sewing.  In  the  embroidering-ma-  the  machine  by  the  up  stroke  is  considered 
chme,  the  Couso-Broudeur,  the  cotton  or  silk  sufficient  to  carry  it  round  the  other  half  of  the 
is  carried  below  the  table,  and  a  hook  like  a  revolution.  The  usual  pressure  employed  is 
crochet-needle  is  fixed  in  the  needle-bar  above,  about  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  small 
When  the  hook  descends  through  the  material  household  machine  would  require  about  900 
to  be  worked  upon  it,  it  draws  up  a  loop  of  gallons  of  water  for  ten  hours'  work.  The 
thread  from  below,  and  works  a  crochet  chain-  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  ap- 
stitch  upon  it.  Among  the  American  sewing-  pears  to  offer  better  prospects  of  success.  At 
machines  the  novelties  are,  the  application  of  the  end  of  the  driving-shaft  is  a  wheel,  with 
the  sewing-machine  to  button-bole  making,  several  projections  on  its  edge  and  a  deep 
The  Union  Button-hole  and  Embroidery  Mar  groove  in  its  centre ;  in  this  groove  is  wound  a 
chine  Company  exhibits  a  machine  exclusively  coil,  and  on  the  shaft  is  placed  a  commutator, 
for  making  button-holes.  In  this,  the  work  is  so  that,  on  revolving,  the  several  projections  of 
held  down  to  the  table  of  the  machine  by  a  the  wheel  are  converted  into  electro-magnets. 
Hprtng  damp,  having  an  opening  in  its  centi*e  This  wheel  revolves  within  a  framework  with 
the  shape  of  a  button-hole,  only  much  longer  projecting  plates  of  soft  iron,  to  which,  as 
sad  wider  than  any  work  that  would  bo  done  soon  as  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  electro^ 
bv  the  machine.  The  needle  alternately  passes  magnets  are  attracted,  and  so  cause  a  circular 
through  the  cloth  and  then  through  the  slit,  motion  to  the  wheel.  The  power  produced  by 
receiving  for  that  purpose  a  backward  and  a  Bunsen  battery  of  four  elements  is  amply  sut- 
forward  motion  by  means  of  a  cam  and  lever,  ficient  for  all  purposes  to  which  an  ordinary 
There  is  a  double  looper  underneath,  which  sewing-machine  may  be  applied ;  but  the  chief 
takes  loops  alternately  on  its  two  ends  from  the  objection  is  the  smell  of  the  Bunsen  battery, 
needle  as  it  descends,  and,  passing  them  over  Military  Appliances  and  Models, — Besides 
one  another,  makes  the  knot,  the  work  turned  the  exhibitions  of  guns  by  the  several  war  de- 
out  being  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to  hand-  '  partments,  some  of  the  collections  illustrate 
work.  The  button-hole  attachment  for  the  in  mbiute  detail  the  various  appliances  called 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  consists  of  a  top  into  requisition  by  an  army  in  the  field,  includ- 
P'late  fitting  on  the  table  of  the  ordinary  ma-  ing  tents,  cooking  arrangements,  temporary- 
chine,  and  which  receives  from  the  feed  motion  bridge  construction,  conveyance  of  invalids  and 
cam  a  to-and-fro  movement,  so  that  the  needle  wounded,  and  the  accommodation  provided  for 
Vol.  vn.— 23 
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hospital  patients  in  the  field  of  battle.    France,  150  metres  of  overljing  formations  to  pierce, 
Prussia,  and  the  United  States   of  America  and  down  to  depths  of  from  180  to  SOO  metres 
have  all  three  contributed  to  form  a  complete  for  their  workings.    The  amount  annually  pro- 
collection  •f  sach  military  necessaries.  duced  from  this  new  and  unseen  district  of  cod 
In   the   United   States  sanitary   collection,  has  increased  steadily  from  less  than  6,000  tvBs 
by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  are  four  different  in  1851  to  upward  of  1,600,000  tons  in  186€. 
kinds  of  ambulance,  a  model  of  a  railway  am-  Plans  of  a  most  accurate  character,  on  tbe 
bulancc,  or  hospital-car,  being  a  fac-iimiU  of  scale  of  1  to  5,000,  have  been  prepared  from 
the  hospital-cars  employed  during  the  war  by  elaborate  surveysto  represent  the  c^nditioDsof 
.the  United  States  Sanitary  Oomniiasion  on  the  the  still  more  valuable  but  old-established  oobI- 
railways.    This  model,  constructed  on  a  scale  field  of  the  Loire;  and  a  beautiful  model  has 
of  one-fourth,  shows  in  detail  every  thing —  been  constructed  to  exhibit  the  singular  cnrres 
couches,  dispenstary,  wine-closet,  water-closet,  of  the  great  seam  of  Kive-de-Gier  in  the  same 
systems  of  ventilating,  heating,  etc. — employed  district.    This  so-called  grande  matte^  varring 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Sani-  from  26  feet  to  above  50  feet  in  thicioieaay  has 
tary  Commission  cars;  while  at  the  same  time  been  so  far  explored  as  to  enable  all  Its  f<^ 
externally  it  perfectly  represents  the  construe-  and  faults  and  other  accidents  to  be  shown 
tiou  of  an  ordinary  American -passenger-car.  with  great  minuteness,  the  small  portions  which 
To  it  is  attached  a  patent  safety-brake,  as  well  are  still  uncertain  being  left  blank, 
as  a  set  of  self-acting  ventilators.  Another  representation  of  the  surprising  prog- 
One  or  two  sets  of  hand-litters,  and  a  horse  ress  made  by  France  within  a  single  generation 
litter,  together  with  various  ambulances  of  sup-  is  exhibited  by  the  mining  company  of  the  Graini 
ply,  including  medicine- wagons,  an  ambulance  Combe,  most  important  to  the  south  of  France, 
Kitchen,  medicine-panniers,  hospital  knapsacks,  and  already  third  on  the  list  of  the  iVench  ooa]- 
etc.,  complete  one  portion  of  the   collection,  districts  for  its  amount  of  production, 
another  consists  of  models  and  plans  of  per-  The  excellent  plans  and  sections  in  which  the 
manent  brick-built   hospitals;    a  model  of  a  Prussians  have  recorded  their  important  ex- 
Pavilion  of  the  United  States  General  Hospital  plorations  of  Westphalia  and  Silesia  come  rather 
nt  Chestnut  Hill,  showing  the  exterior  and  in-  under  the  head  of  geological  maps^  aikl  wot 
terior   construction  of  a   ward  pavilion,  the  reported  on  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 
mode  of  ventilation  and  heating,  the  latrines,  WorJcing  of  Mines, — The  coal-fields  of  Cen- 
bath-rooms,    and   offices,   together    with    the  tral  and  Southern  France,  although  IndividnallT 
arrangement  of  beds,  furniture,  etc.     A  foe-  of  small  extent,  are  remarkable  for  the  oocm^ 
simile  of  the  log-houses  employed  in  the  con-  rence  of  seams    of  extraordinary  thickness, 
struction  of  the  United  States  General  Hos-  The  tolerably  regular  beds  of  coal  at  Blaorv 
pital  at  City  Point,  two   field -hospital  tents,  and  Montceau  run  to  50  feet  and  even  60  fee'. 
the  one  square  and  the  other  called  ^^the  nm-  thick;  that  of  Creusot,  where  it  is  raised  up 
brella  tent,"  and  specimens  of  hospital  furni-  into  a  vertical  position,  varies  from  a  few  feei 
ture,  together  with  surgical  instruments  and  to  50  feet,  80  feet,  and  as  much  as  130  f^t, 
apparatus,  sanitary  supplies  of  clothing   and  measured  right  across ;  and  the  great  seam  of 
food,  and  various  publications  relating  to  the  Decazeville  (Aveyron)  often  extends  to  100  feet 
same  subject.  in  thickness.    -Their  very  magnitude,  to  saj 
▲ppABATua  A17D  PBOCE8SS8  OF  THE  ABT  OF  lONnro  AND  uothiug  of  thcir  oftcu  dlstortcd  position,  entails 

OF  uxTALLUBOY.  ou  thc  workcrs  a  variety  of  difficulties,  whkh 

Models  and  Plans  of  Mining  Localities, —  it  has  taken  a  great  number  of  years  sueces9- 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  fully  to  surmount.    One  method  after  another 

class  are  those  which  illustrate  the  complicated  has  been  tried,  to  guard  against   crush  and 

structure  of  that  important  coal-field  which  ex-  creep,  alike  destructive  to  the  getting  of  coal 

tends  from  the  Belgian  frontier  through  the  of  fair  size,  and  dangerous  to  the  lives  and  limbs 

Department  du  Nord  and  far  into  the  Pas  de  of  the  workmen.    But  the  only  full  and  sati5- 

Calais.    The  map  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  (on  a  factory  method  is  that  of  systematic '*  paddog" 

scale  1  to  10,000)  shows  the  energy  and  sys-  — of  all  excavated  places,   except  the  needful 

tem   with    which,  by  means  of  an  elaborate  roads — with  rubbish  (remblais)  carried  down 

series  of  borings  accurately  recorded,  the  de-  from  the  surface  for  that  purpose.     The  lar^e 

velopment    of  a  valuable    new  coal-field  has  block  model  of  the  Creusot  collieries  shows  very 

been  accomplished  within  a  very  few  years.    In  fully  the  curiously  irregular  position  of  one  of 

1846  A  boring  for  water  at  Olgnies,  not  far  from  these  seams;  and -the  model  in  the  midst  of 

Douai,  gave  evidence  of  the  continuation  of  the  the  iron  productions  of  Commentry  illustrates 

coal  measures  beneath  the  cretaceous  strata  in  the  means  of  working  away  the  successive 

this  direction.    The  borings  of  the  EscarpeUe.  horizontal  ranges  of  the  thick  coal-bed  of  that 

Company  proved  that  the  coal  formation  was  locality,  by  the  aid  of  a  close  packing.    The 

sharply  deflected  nortli  westward  from  its  old  amount  of  coal  raised  in  France  has  risen  from 

direction  at  Valenciennes;  and  hence  arose,  1,800,000  tons  in  1830,  to  close  upon  12,000,- 

between  1850  and  1864,  the  establishment  of  000  tons  in  1865.    And  the  importations  of 

19  new   concessions.    Some  40  pits  have  al-  1865,  chiefly  from  Belgium,  amounted  in  coal 

ready  been  sunk,  having,  on  an  average,  100  to  and  coke  to  about  7,100,000  tons. 
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By  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  ton ;    the   second,  with  5  per  cent.,  at  26  f. ; 

Exhibition,  in  connection  with  the  daily  life  of  whilst  the  best  block  coal  rnles  at  from  19  f. 

the  French  colliers,  is  the  indication  offered  by  to  28^  f.,  and  the  small  at  9i  f.  to  16^  f. 

some  of  the  largest  colliery  companies  of  the  Boring^  Rochdrilling^  and  Coal-cutting  Ma- 

efforts  made  to  improve  the  moral  and  material  chines, — ^Two  nndertakings  of  the  same  kind, 

condition  of  their  work-people.    It  has  been  a  on  the  grandest  scale,  are  in  course. of  ezecation 

prime  object  to  attach  the  men  to  their  local-  — one  in  the  extreme  north  of  Paris,  by  Messrs. 

ities  by  giving  them  comfortable  cottages  at  a  D6gdus6e  and  Laurent ;  the  other  south  of  the 

nominal  rent,  infant-schools  and  primary-schools  city,  by  Messrs.  Dm.    Th«se  two  firms,  both 

for  their  children,  and  a  pension  when  incapaci-  noted  for  a  great  number  of  successful  borings, 

tated  for  work.  exhibit  an  interesting  assortment  of  the  appa- 

Within  the  last  few  years  careful  experi-  ratus  which  they  employ  for  holes  of  diameters 
ments,  conducted  by  the  administration,  have  varying  from  4  inches  up  to  more  than  5  feet, 
proved,  that  France  possesses  coals  excellently  Height  of  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
adapted  for  sea  service ;  and  for  some  time  past  at  Grenelle,  121.3  feet  English ;  at  Passy,  805.2 
no  other  than  French  coal  has  been  nsed  in  the  feet;  depth  of  bore-hole  at  Grenelle,  1,800.7 
imperial  navy.  But  for  these  purposes  the  feet;  at  Passy,  1,928.7  feet;  internal  diameter 
fossil  fuels  from  different  localities  have  to  be  of  tube,  or  lining  of  hole,  at  Grenelle,  approx- 
jadicioosly  selected  and  mingled  in  certain  imately, -9  inches  to  6  inches  at  bottom;  at  r  assy, 
proportions.  Taking  the  coal  as  a  whole,  it  is  2.4  feet.  The  full  diameter  of  the  Passy  bore- 
noticeable  that  it  makes  much  small  and  dust,  hole  was  1  metre,  or  8.28  feet  English  ;  the  new 
and  is  frequently  apt  to  be  mixed  with  shale  ones  are  to  be,  in  one  case  above  6  feet,  in  the 
and  clay.  It  hence  resnlts  that  the  French  other  about  4  feet,  whilst  it  is  proposed  to 
coalmasters  have  been  driven  to  pay  a  special  pierce,  not  only  to  the  water-bearing  stratum, 
attention  to  methods  of  cleaning  uieir  produce  or  nappe,  already  proved  to  exist,  but  to  a  con- 
and  utilizing  the  "slack,"  menu,  or  small  coal,  eiderably  greater  depth,  in  order  to  cut  other 
A  great  variety  of  ingenious  apparatus  has  been  feeders  which  probably  abound  in  the  subjacent 
brought  into  ase  for  making  "patent  fuel,''  measures. 

agghmeres — i.  «.,  for  pressing  the  small  coal  into  The  methods  applied  are  alike  in  general  re- 
cakes  of  various  form  by  the  aid  of  a  small  speots,  such  as  the  use  of  rigid  rods  only,  in 
amount  of  some  binding  material.  These  hri-  preference  to  rope;  the  employment  of  steam 
yvettes  are  highly  reported  upon  for  naval  use ;  to  work  the  rods ;  and  the  erection  of  a  lofty 
m  their  carriage  to  the  ports  there  is  a  loss  pulley-frame,  or  derrick  {chevre),  in  one  case  62 
of  only  1  per  cent.,  against  6  to  10  per  cent,  on  feet,  in  the  other  68  feet,  high  from  the  ground 
lump  coal;  and  when  stored  abroad  they  are  to  the  axis  of  the  main  pulley.  But  in  the  de- 
fonnd  after  two  years'  exposure  scarcely  at  all  tails  considerable  variations  are  noticeable, 
injured,  whilst  ordinary  coal  would  have  suf-  The  magnitude  of  these  operations  for  ar- 
fered  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  Moreover,  tesian  wells  is  greatly  exceeded  as  regards  di- 
they  are  very  free  from  ash,  and  may  be  made  ameter,  and  therefore  weight  of  apparatus,  by 
of  a  mixture  of  flaming  and  of  dry  coal,  or  of  the  remarkable  boring  of  actual  shafts,  which 
those  varieties  which  have  a  more  free-burning  has  in  several  cases  been  successfully  completed 
and  a  more  calorific  property  respectively,  in  by  Herr  Kind.  ITie  system  is  not  altogether 
s^ch  a  ratio  as  to  give  the  best  effect  in  getting  new — some  years  ago  both  Kind  and  Mulot  had 
up  and  maintaining  steam.  The  present  Ex-  undertaken  to  bore  shafts  of  diameters  of  from 
position  abounds  with  examples  of  the  machin-  10  feet  to  16  feet,  through  ground  whose  "mn- 
ery  and  products  of  this  manufacture.  ning  nature,  like  quicksand,  prevented  the  ap- 

The  St  Etienne  Company  exhibits  a  model  of  plication  of  the  usual  modes  of  pumping  out 

their  apparatus  as  employed  at  Givors,  where,  the  water  and  establishing  the  casing,  techni- 

by  introducing  an  enormous  hydraulic  pressure,  cally  called  a  lobbing,  based  on  firm  and  water- 

they  need  only  to  add  5}  per  cent,  of  pitch  tight  strata.     The  excavation   was  therefore 

(firai  sec)  to  solidify  the  mass.  carried  on  by  the  borer  d  niveau  plein,  or  with 

A  beautifully  finished  model  is  exhibited  by  the  shaft  full  of  water ;  and  the  chief  difficulty 

the  company  of  La  Ohazotte,  having  16  cylinders  lay  in  the  jointing,  at  last,  of  the  iron  or  wooden 

disposed  as  the  radii  of  a  circle,  in  which  the  lining  with  the  firm  ground  at  the  bottom, 

slack,  after  being  heated  by  a  current  of  steam  M.  Chaudron,  a  Belgian  engineer,  devised  for 

and  mingled  by  very  ingenious  apparatus  with  this  purpose  a  sliding  piece  at  the  bottom  of 

the  pitch,  is  pressed  by  pistons  and  formed  the  tubbing  (the  whole  of  which  is  gradually 

either  into  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  blocks  of  lowered  as  the  excavation  proceeds),  on  the 

convenient  length.    The  rate  of  production  ap-  bottom  flange  of  which,  turned  outward,  is  a 

peara  to  be  in  practice  10  tons  per  hour  with  packing  of  moss,  hotte  d  mousse  ;  and  when  this 

one  machine,  requiring  an  engine  of  SO-horse  latter  comes  to  rest  on  the  seat  cut  for  it  by 

power  to  work   it,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  the  boring-tool,  the  tower  of  tubbing,  hitherto 

pressure  being  100  atmospheres.  suspended  from  above,  rests  by  a  corresponding 

The  prices  of  the  St.  Etienne  compressed  fuel  flange  on  the  moss,  and  so  squeezes  it  together 

are  high ;  tlic  first  quality,  which  contains  only  and  against  the  side  of*  tlie  pit  as  to  make  a 

2.10  per  cent  of  ash,  is  marked  at  28  francs  per  tight  joint,  after  the  completion  of  which  the. 
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water  can  be  pumped  out  and  the  sinking  com-  nse  there ;  and  in  a  level  in  strong  dol(xni& 

menced  in  the  common  way.    Such  is  the  bare  rook,  where  they  nsed  to  drive  bj  hand-ltbcr 

oatline  of  the  method.    Ooncrete  (heton)  may  1}  metres  in  14  days,  they  have  with  the  machiih; 

have  to  be  run  in  behind  the  tubbing,  and  many  made  an  advance  of  8  metres  and  sometimes 

other  modifications  adopted  for  insuring  a  per-  even  4  metres  in  the  same  time,  and  with  on); 

feet  separation  between  the  water  in  the  pit  and  two  men  instead  of  six. 

the  world  of  water  outside.  The  stand  for  the  "  Bergborr  maskin  ^  of  ¥. 

In  1860  a  signal  success  was  attained  by  M.  BergstrOm  is  a  strong  bar,   with  steel  point 

Ohaudron  in  sinking  an  air-shaft  at  P^ronnes,  at  the  bottom,  and  steeled  holders  regulated  bj 

where  the  watery  beds  had  extended  from  the  a  screw  at  the  top ;  and  as  the  boring  cylinder 

4dd  metre  to  105  metres  deep ;  and  M.  de  Yaux,  traverses  up  and  down  the  bar,  this  latter  ma:4: 

Inspector-General  under  the  Belgian  Govern-  be  fixed  by  the  aid  of  cross-timber,  in  a  direc- 

ment,  reported  in  1861  that  the  work  was  ex-  tion  parallel  to  that  of  the  intended  bore-bole, 

ecuted  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  would  The  drill  is  then  made  to  act  by  compressed  sir 

have  cost  under  the  ordinary  method.  in  a  manner  generally  similar  to  the  last    The 

A  very  ingenious  addition  of  M.  Chaudron^s  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  only  120  lU. 

'  is  a  shield  or  diaphragm  of  sheet-iron  tempora-  The  very  machine  exhibited  is  stated  to  hsre 

rily  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  and  worked  for  TOO  days  under-ground,  and  to  have 

haviog  a  large  pipe  or  equilibrium-tube  in  the  bored  1,000  metres.    Upon  hard  granite  it  L^ 

centre,  in  which  the  water  can  rise,  and  through  b^red  2  metres  in  the  hour, 

which  the  boring-rod  passes  down,  having  ex-  A  third  modification  of  this  general  type  U 

panding  anns  which  open  out  below  the  shield  the  machine  exhibited  by  General  Haupt^  an 

and  excavate  the  ground.     By  this  means  the  American.    It  is  mounted  between  two  uprighi 

weight  of  the  tubbing,  which  at  P^ronnes  was  bars,  which  are  fixed  between  floor  and  root 

about  88  tons,  was  so  balanced  as  to  throw  only  The  movement  of  the  piston  and  drill  is  efiected 

about  19  tons  upon  the  rods  employed  for  its  by  steam.    The  valve  arrangements  are  veTj 

suspension.  ingenious,  and  the  moderate  size  and  weigb'i 

At  St.  Avoid,  two  pits  have  been  thus  tri-  of  the  apparatus  are  in  its  favor, 

umph^ntly  sunk,  of  wnich  the  sections  are  ex-  A  very  beautiful  horisontal  cylinder-eagiDe 

hibited.    One  through  426  feet  of  permeable  is  exhibited  by  M.  de  la  Roche  Tolay,  engineer 

red  sandstone,  gri8  vosgien  ;  the  final  wedging-  of  the  Ohemin  de  Fer  du  Midi,  intended  to  bore 

curb  was  fixed  at  523  feet  deep,  on  May  1, 1866,  the  rock  by  a  rapidly-rotating  drill  forced  for- 

and  coal  was  found  on  April  4th,  last,  at  1,036  ward  by  hydrauUc  pressure  of  about  1,540  lbs. 

feet     The  second  pit  was  so  far  complete  that  Various  forms  of  cutting-drill  have  been  ex- 

the  ^^  moss-box  ^'  was  successfully  laid,  on  Feb-  perimented  upon,  but  the  only  one  which  ai>- 

ruary  8d,  last,  at  the  depth  of  521  feet.  pears  to  have  given  good  result  in  hard  rock  U 

In  the  application  of  steam  machinery,  to  the  diamond-mounted  ring  of  M.  Leschot.  The 

supersede  hard  labor  in  the  miner^s  daily  task  boring  implement  is  tubular,  and  admits  a  je; 

of  boring   holes  for  firing   charges  of   gun-  of  water  through  the  middle  into  the  hole;  its 

powder,  there  are  in  the  Exhibition  two  or  face,  of  soft  iron,  is  studded  with  eight  piece^ 

three  inventions  which  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  black  diamond,  carefully  hammered  up;  sad 

of  practice,  and  have  actually  been  employed  in  the  incomparable  hardness  of  the  adamant  ea- 

the  daily  service  of  mines.    8ince  M.  Sommeil-  counters  with  such  success  the  hardest  materi- 

ler^s  successfid  application  of  single  borers,  each  als  of  common  rock,  that  the  engineer  states 

driven  from  its  own  cylinder  by  compressed  air  the  cost  of  the  abrasion  of  diamond  for  a  hole 

acting  on  a  piston,  a  number  of  modifications  of  half  a  metre  deep  to  be  under  twopence. 

of  his  general  arrangement  have  been  proposed.  The  tunnelling  macliine,  by  Captcons  Beau- 

M.  Doering,  of  Ruhrort,  in  Westphalia,  mont  and  Locock,  R.  £.,  is  a  heavy  powerfol 
mounts  his  machine  on  a  horizbntal  arm  pro-  means  of  projecting  against  the  face  of  the  rock 
jecting  from  a  heavy  iron  carriage,  which  can  a  disk  armed  at  its  circumference  with  thirty- 
be  run  to  and  fro  on  the  rails  in  the  level  or  six  borers,  which,  gradually  turned  with  the 
gallery.  The  machine  itseli^  consisting  of  a  disk,  cut  an  annular  groo^  whilst  a  central 
double-acting  cylinder  with  piston,  is,  by  means  borer  at  the  same  time  drills  a  hole  of  equal 
of  pivoting  and  the  motion  of  the  horizontal  depth,  which  is  afterward  to  be  charged  with 
arm  up  and  down  a  vertical  standard,  capable  powder  and  fired. 

of  being  set  in  any  direction  and  at  any  height  The  machine  of  the  Steam  Stone-cnttiogCom- 
reqoired.  The  drill,  or  borer,  is  attached  by  a  pany,  of  New  York,  consists  of  a  carriage  of  5 
key  to  the  piston-rod,  and  is  then  by  the  action  feet  in  width,  carrying  on  both  sides  a  series 
of  compressed  air  projected  and  withdrawn  sev-  of  vertical  bars  armed  with  cutters  which  notch 
eral  hundred  times  a  minute  against  and  from  out  a  groove  of  the  required  depth  instead  of  its 
the  surfiEu^e  of  the  rock,  being  turned  through  a  being  cat  by  the  picks  of  the  quarry-men. 
small  angle  after  every  blow.  A  jet  of  water  is  Coal-cutting  JfocAin^.— The  earliest  sue- 
constantly  squirting  into  the  hole  for  the  re-  oessfol  machine  is  the  pick-machine  of  Messrs. 
moval  of  the  debris.  ,  lu  the  great  zinc-mines  Firth  and  Donisthorpe,  worked  by  compressed 
of  Moresnet,  11  of  these  machines,  3  of  them  air.  Two  of  them  have  been  daily  at  work  at 
on  the  newer  construction,  have  been  in  actual  Hetton,  for  upward  of  four  years.    Two  newer 
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machines  are  exhibited  at  Paris,  which  deserve  tinned  and  persevering  labor,  on  the  part  of 

special    notice.     Messrs.   Jones   and   Leviok  many  raanufaotorers  on  the  Continent ;  that  in 

(Great  Britain)  have  constmcted  a  very  port-  many  instances  these  efforts  have  had  an  nn- 

able  carriage,  movable  along  rails  bj  a  hand-  qualified  success.     There  are  two  principles 

wheel,  and  mounting  a  pick  at  any  required  clearly  discernible  in  the  past  and  present  con- 

heigbt  in  the  seam,  so  carried  in  a  revolving  duct  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  been 

head-stock  that,  instead  of  only  striking  hori-  most  successful  in  that  direction,  viz.,  the  pay- 

zontally,  as  in  most  of  the  earlier  inventions,  ment  by  piece-work  or  quantity  produced,  and 

it  may  be  applied  to  any  angle  of  inclination  in  the  co6peration  between  masters  and  men  in 

which  the  seam  lies. .  the  establishment  of  such  providential  institu- 

The  machine  of  Messrs.  Garrett,  Marshall  tions  as  are  requisite  to  meet  the  accidental 
and  Co.  (Great  Britain)  consists  of  a  strong  cases  of  difficulty  and  distress  amongst  a  work- 
steel  bar,  armed  with  three  cutters  or  scoops,  ing  population.  In  respect  to  the  education 
and  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure  against  the  of  workmen,  the  manufacturers  throaghout 
coal  in  such  wise  as  to  form  the  undercut  by  a  France  and  Germany  have  made  extraordinary 
sort  of  planing  action  oblique  to  the  face.  In-  efforts.  The  great  establishments  have  created 
stead  of  passing  three  times  along  the  front  of  schools  of  their  own  for  the  children  of  their, 
the  coal,  as  do  the  pick-machines,  in  order  to  workmen,  and  some  engineering  works  have 
cut  inward  to  the  required  depth,  this  con-  erected  special  workshops  wherein  their  ap- 
trivance  completes  the  full  depth  at  once,  and  prentices  may  go  through  a  course  of  combined 
without  percussive  action,  or  making  dust  and  theoretical  and  practiced  study  before  they  en- 
noise;  it  moreover  cuts  through  iron  pyrites  ter  into  the  regular  service  of  the  works, 
and  band-stone  with  facility.  Messrs.  Schneider  and  Co.,  at  Creusot,  employ 

Coalpit  Fittingi, — Pit-ropes  are  exhibited  9,950  workmen  at  their  works,  and  the  total 

of  various  forms  and  materisd.    The  heavy  flat  amount  of  wages  paid  by  them  per  annum  is 

ropes  of  aloe-fibre  are  much  employed  in  the  nearly  £400,000.  Average  of  wages  paid  during 

north  of  France  and  in  Belgium,  where  some  the  past  year,  viz.,  was  to  miners,  8.88  francs 

of  the  shafts  are  of  great  depth.-  per  day ;  smiths,  8.88  francs ;  engineers,  8.40 

Ever  since  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  nn-  francs;  colliers,  8.25  francs;  blast-furnace  ser- 

merous  inventors  have  turned  their  attention  vice,  2.95  francs.    The  highest  wages  given  to 

to  the  subject  of  providing  the  cages  with  mechanics  in  the  engineering  workshops  at 

safety-catches,  intended  to  grip  the  guides  in  Creusot  ai^e  eight  francs  per  day ;  and  in  the 

case  of  the  breakage  of  the  rope.    In  1855  and  forge,  from  ten  to  eleven  francs  per  day  are  the 

1862,  a  long  list  of  contrivances  had  to  be  re-  maximum  earnings  for  a  skilled  workman.   The 

ported  upon;  but,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  number  of  working  hours  per  day  is  eleven  in 

the  opinions  of  those  most  conversant  with  pit  the  workshops  and  twelve  in  the  mines,  but 

machinery  are  divided  on  the  qaestion  of  which  the  latter  includes  some  interruptions  for  meals, 

of  them,  if  any.  is  preferable  to  simply  doing  The  foremen  and  clerks  are  the  only  employes 

without  them,  if  only  due  caution  be  exercised  paid  by  the  day — all  workmen  being  paid  by 

in  employing  the  very  best  material  and  fre-  piece-work  given  to  them  under  a  contract,  the 

qnently  overhauling  the  rope.  prices  being  regulated  by  experience,  the  more 

Among  safety  lamps  several  of  the  known  skilful  or  more  industrious  workman  getting  a 

modifications  ofthe  Davy  are  exhibited,  and  sun-  better  return  than  those  who  are  inferior  in 

dry  contrivances  for  more  effectually  locking  any  way.    Each  pnddler,  for  instance,  has  the 

them.   A  new  one  is  that  of  M.  Arnould,  of  weight  of  coal  and  pig-iron  portioned  out  to 

Mons^  who  so  inserts  an  iron  pin  that  the  lamp  him,  and  noted  on  a  table  accessible  to  all.  The 

can  only  be  unlocked  by  placing  it  in  a  proper  raw  materials  are  placed  to  his  debit,  and  his 

position  over  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet.  production  set  off  against  that  to  his  credit. 

Forthe  ventilation  of  mines  nothing  new  has  Although  wages  are  considerably  lower  than 

been  proposed  since  1862.  those  paid  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in 

The  New  Prize  at  Paris.— ThQ  general  pro-  England,  Messrs.  Schneider  and  Co.  furnish  a 
gramme  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  contains  a  Hst,  showing  that  five  hundred  of  their  work- 
paragraph  stating  that  a  new  kind  of  prize  will  men  have  become  proprietors  of  houses  (which, 
he  awanded  ^*  to  those  persons,  establishments,  in  France,  includes  the  freehold  of  the  land 
or  communities  who,  by  means  of  special  ar-  built  upon)  within  the  last  six  years.  The 
rangements  or  institutions,  have  improved  the  working-people  are  well  housed ;  the  rate  of 
matnal  good  understanding  between  all  the  mortality  is  small  and  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
different  parties  who  cooperate  in  the  execution  lation  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  France 
of  work,  and  to  all  those  who  have  succeeded  in  general.  The  schools  erected  at  Creusot 
in  ameliorating  the  material,  moral,  or  Intel-  have  4,000  pupils ;  the  boys  attend  school  from 
lectoal  condition  of  the  working  population."  their  sevenUi  up  to  their  sixteenth  year.  The 
The  facts  drawn  forth  by  this  inquiry  seem  to  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  unable  to  read 
show  that  this  question,  which  in  England  has  and  to  write  is  only  9  per  cent,  and  there  are 
been  allowed  to  acyust  itself  by  purely  acci-  many  of  the  sons  of  workmen  in  Messrs. 
dental  agencies^  has  been  the  subject  of  the  Bchneider^s  establishment  who  have  passed  the 
most  careM  study  and  attention,  and  of  con-  Government  schools  for  engineering  at  Paris, 
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and  now  occupy  superior  positions  as  engineers,  last  year;  after  85  years  of  service  eacb 
The  funds  of  the  provident  or  benefit  society  workman  receives  his  full  pay  as  a  pension  for 
are  raised  by  a  contribution  of  2i  per  cent,  of  life.  Hie  whole  expense  of  administration  and 
the  wages  of  each  person  employed.  In  case  management  of  these  funds,  of  keeping  ac- 
of  illness,  the  expense  of  medical  treatment  is  counts,  and  disposing  of  the  accumulated  sums 
defrayed  from  this  fuud,  and  one-third  of  the  in  an  appropriate  manner,  is  borne  by  the  firm, 
usual  wages  is  allowed  to  each  workman  dur-  In  case  ol  death  by  accident  when  at  work,  or 
ing  continued  inability  to  work.  These  funds  in  case  of  a  permanent  incapability  for  work 
also  serve  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  widows  in  consequence  of  such  an  accident,  there  are 
and  orphans  of  workinen  killed  by  accident  at  pensions  allowed  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  works.  The  funds  of  the  benefit  society  the  deceased,  or  to  the  injured  workman,  which, 
are  well  managed,  and  there  is  a  balance  car-  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are 
ried  to  the  reserve  every  year.  The  present  fixed  from  two-thirds  to  the  entire  amoant  of 
expenditure  is  nearly  £8,000  per  annum ;  sti)I  previous  earnings.  The  balance-sheet  of  thi? 
there  is  an  accumulated  reserve  capital  of  about  society  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  a  regularly 
£12,000.  The  amount  deposited  by.  about  increasing  surplus  at  the  close  of  every  ye^. 
five  hundred  workmen  in  the  savings  bank  in  In  the  year  1865  the  total  payments  amounted 
1866  amounted  to  £10,000.  The  number  of  to  56,860  thalers  (about  £8,500),  and  a  balance 
crimes  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Oreusot  is  of  11,910  thalers  remained  as  a  snrplustobe 
less  than  one-half  of  the  average  percentage  in  added  to  the  reserve  funds.  M.  Kmpp  has 
France.  Oreusot,  with  23,000  inhabitants,  has  also  estabUshed  a  cooperative  store  for  his 
no  justice  of  the  peace,  no  lawyer,  and  no  po-  workmen,  which  is  managed  by  a  committee 
lioeman.  There  is  hardly  any  other  place  in  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  whidi 
the  world  which  presents  a  similar  example  of  has  succcedecl  in  supplying  those  who  have 
a  large  industrial  population  existing  together  joined  the  cooperation  with  cheaper  and  better 
under  conditions  of  material  and  moral  welfare  provisions  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
so  favorable  as  those  of  Oreusot.  tradesmen  in  the  town  of  Essen.    There  have 

M.  Erupp^s  works,  at  Essen,  are  equal  to  also  been  some  model  lodging-houses  for  single 
Oreusot  in  their  extent  and  number  of  work-  workmen,  and  a  considerable  number  of  eot- 
men,  but  in  a  totally  different  geographical  tages  for  families,  built  by  M.  Erupp  for  the 
position,  and  with  workmen  of  a  different  na-  use  of  his  employes.  The  rents  are  much 
tionality.  Payment  by  piece-work  is  the  gen-  lower  in  these  houses  than  in  the  town  all 
eral  rule,  and  the  rates  of  wages  are  about  round,  and  the  houses  and  lodgings  are  much 
the  same  as,  or  slightly  lower  than,  those  in  more  comfortable  and  healthy  than  could  be 
France.  The  works  are  situated  in  a  town  of  otherwise  obtained  by  the  workmen.  During 
considecable  size,  and  the  workmen  find,  there-  the  recent  cholera  epidemic,  to  which  in  the 
fore,  greater  facilities  for  the  education  of  their  town  of  Essen  2  per  cent,  of  tlie  inhabitants 
children  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  simple  col-  fell  victims,  the  mortality  amongst  M.  Krupp's 
ony  of  laborers,  however  large  that  colony  workmen  and  their  families  was  only  0.68  per 
may  be.  The  schools  in  Prussia  are  extremely  cent,  and  in  his  model  lodging-house  not  a 
well  managed,  and  afford  ample  facilities  for  single  death  by  cholera  occurred  amongst  its 
giving  the  elements  of  education.  The  infor-  650  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of  each  year, 
mation  given  by  M.  Erupp  on  the  management  when  the  balance-sheet  is  drawn  up,  a  sxim 
and  results  of  the  benefit  society  created  by  proportionate  to  the  profits  of  the  concern  is 
him  for  his  workmen  is  very  complete  and  divided  amongst  all  workmen  in  the  establish- 
instructive.  Each  workman  pays  toward  the  ment  as  a  bonus.  The  prbportionate  shire  is 
relief  fund  an  amount  varying  from  2^  to  8  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  earnings 
per  cent,  of  his  wages.  This  amount  is  de-  drawn  by  each  during  the  whole  year,  but  k 
ducted  by  the  firm  from  the  payments  and  en-  must  be  considered  a  gratuity  given  the  em- 
tered  to  the  credit  of  the  fund.  To  this  the  ploy^s,  since  they  have  no  legal  claim  to  de- 
firm  adds  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  all  the  mand,  and  no  power  to  control,  the  amount  of 
contributions,  or  about  1^  and  1^  per  cent,  on  their  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  concern, 
all  the  wages  paid  at  the  works.  The  funds  The  lesson  given  by  the  competitors  for  the 
of  this  society  are  therefore  maintained  by  a  new  prize  at  the  Exhibition,  viz.,  that,  to  estab- 
tax  of  about  4  per  cent  on  the  total  earnings  lish  harmony  between  masters  and  men,  the 
of  the  workmen.  With  this  contribution  tlie  masters  must  take  the  first  steps,  must  make 
workmen  secure  to  themselves  the  following  the  interests  of  their  laborers  their  own,  and, 
advantages :  In  case  of  illness,  each  workman  by  proving  themselves  the  friends  of  their 
receives  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  his  usual  workmen,  gain  their  confidence  and  attach- 
wages,  and  under  exceptional  difficulties— as,  ment.  Make  education  cheap,  and  the  benefits 
for  instance,  during  an  epidemic — still  larger  which  will  devolve  indirectly  upon  the  masters 
amounts  are  paid  to  the  sufferers.  After  20  by  their  assisting  in  raising  the  standard  of 
years^  service  in  the  establishment,  each  work-  intelligence  amongst  their  workmen  will  in 
man  has  a  claim  to  an  annual  pension  out  of  time  prove  fully  as  great  and  ample  a  reward 
these  funds,  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  for  present  expenditure  and  care  as  has  been 
amount  of  wages  earned  by  him  during  the    the  case  in  France  and  in  Germai^y. 
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Pneumaiie  Tube*. — Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  in  extremely  well,  and  does  not  shrink  in 'setting, 
1852,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  pnen-  but  its  color  is  very  unpleasant,  being  a  dull 
matic  tube,  of  small  diameter,  which  would  dark  gray.  The  hardness  and  durability  of  the 
carry,  in  a  closed  vessel  or  carrier,  any  nnm-  material  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
ber  of  dispatches,  which  could  be  drawn  in  proportion  of  cement  which  it  contains.  Some 
one  direction  by  a  vacunm  and  propelled  in  inventors  have  made  artificial  stone  from  sand 
the  opposite  direction  by  air-pressure.  Such  a  cemented  together  by  asphalte  or  coal-tar.  A 
tube  was  lixed  between  the  Electric  Compa-  very  large  fountain  basin  of  such  a  material 
ny's  central  station,  Lothbury,  and  the  Stock  is  shown  in  the  park  by  M.  Bourgeois,  of  Paris. 
Exchange,  in  1858.  The  system  was  subse-  A  similar  material  is  also  used  in  Paris  for  the 
quently  extended  to  ComhUl,  Mincing  Lane,  pavement  of  the  streets  with  success.  The 
etc.  Mr.  dark  adopted  let^  tubes  1|  inches  streets  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
in  diameter,  protected  by  externally  split  the  common  macadamized  roads,  and  are  then 
wrought-iron  pipes.  Messrs.  Mignon  and  Rou-  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  and  mortar,  after 
art,  ^e  adapters  of  this  system  in  Paris,  use  which  the  mixture  ofsand  and  asphalte  is  spread 
wrought-iron  pipes,  of  nearly  the  same  diame-  and  pressed  down  with  a  heavy  roller.  The 
ter,  of  great  lengtb,  glazed  in  the  interior,  and  roads  are  extremely  smooth  and  even,  without, 
connected  by  union  joints  rendered  air-tight  at  the  same  time,  being  slippery  in  wet  weather; 
by  caoutchouc  The  carriers  are  either  of  they  raise  very  little  dnst  when  dry,  and  make 
metal  or  leather — ^the  London  of  gutta-percha ;  no  mud  when  covered  with  water.  The  car- 
they  are  made  short,  so  as  to  take  the  sharp  riage- wheels  move  over  them  absolutely  noise- 
corves  which  are  necessary  in  going  round  lessly,  there  being  nothing  heard  but  the 
the  comers  of  streets.  Messrs.  ifignon  and  muffled  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  Of  the 
Rouart  have  applied  the  system  to  the  small  artificial  stone  exhibited  the  most  import^t 
branch  stations  by  making  use  of  a  barom-  and  valuable  is  the  concrete  stone  of  Mr.  Rah - 
eter  of  water  te  produce  a  vacuum,  and  some  exhibited  in  the  British  department.  This 
the  pressnre  of  the  water-pipes  of  the  city  stone  consists  of  sand  and  cement  of  silicate,  of 
to  produce  compression.  The  latter  is,  how-  lime,  produced  by  a  purely  chemical  process, 
ever,  only  in  practical  use  at  present.  Its  between  the  particles  of  sand  when  in  the 
principle  is  this:  At  each  station  there  is  a  mould.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  facility 
cvlinder,  whose  volume  is  double  that  of  the  of  moulding,  and  absence  of  contraction  in  set- 
pneumatio  tube,  communicating  to  the  next  ting,  with  tiiose  of  great  hardness  and  strength, 
station.  Communication  between  tiie  cylinder  and  with  a  fine  color,  variable  at  will  from  the 
and  the  tube  is  closed.  The  water  is  admitted  puvest  white  through  all  shades  and  tints, 
into  the  cylinder  until  it  is  half  filled.  It  is  The  most  important  exhibition  in  the  Erench 
clear  that  the  air  is  compressed  into  one-half  department  is  that  of  the  works  at  Lafarge-du- 
its  volume,  and  thus  pressure  is  produced  suffi-  Teil.  This  establishment  has  been  in  existence 
cicnt  to  drive  the  carrier  with  great  speed  to  85  years ;  it  consists  of  a  quarry  for  hydraulic 
the  other  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  calculated  limestone,  situated  at  the  banks  of  the  river 
that  each  carrier,  will  carry  40  messages,  and  Rhone,  and  has  gradually  increased  to  its  pres- 
that  12  carriers  can  be  sent  together,  bearing  ent  rate  of  production,  amounting  to  90  million 
480  dispatches,  and  that  12  trains  can  be  sent  tons  of  hydraulic  lime  per  annum.  There  are 
per  hour,  and  that  the  running  of  each  train  500  workmen  employed  on  the  spot,  and  thirty- 
costs  about  28  centimes.  five  kilns  for  burning  the  lime  are  in  continuous 

Artificial  Stone  and  Terra-cotta.—Stouea  operation.  The  principal  application  of  the 
made  from  sand  and  hydraulic  lime  have  hydraulic  lime  produced  at  Laferge-du-Teil  is 
been  in  use  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks  for  masonry 
time,  and  they  have  been  found  particularly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  such  as  break- 
suitable  for  structures  exposed  to  the  action  of  waters,  sea-fortificationsj  etc.  Stones  of  this 
the  sea,  in  which  positions  they  are  decidedly  kind  have  been  applied  m  a  great  number  of 
superior  to  any  natural  stone  tiiat  can  be  con-  harbor  works,  particularly  in  the  Mediterra- 
veniently  substituted  in  sudi  localities.  The  nean;  and  specimens  of  such  stones  are  ex- 
Exhibitioa  contains  a  very  rich  collection  of  hibited  with  the  testimonials  of  the  authorities 
stones  of  this  kind,  many  specimens  having  attached  to  them,  stating  how  long  they  have 
been  taken  up  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea.  The 
action  of  the  waves  for  a  succession  of  years  proportions  of  materials  used  for  making  this 
without  deterioration.  Stones  of  this  kind  are  concrete  stone  are  given  as  follows :  from  850 
of  a  very  rough  appearance,  and  suitable  only  kil.  to  400  kil.  of  Time  ground  into  dust  and 
where  large  and  massive  blocks  are  required,  and  one  cubic  metre  ofsand  are  mixed  together, 
beauty  or  regularity  ofsurface  no  object  For  the  and  form  a  mortar  for  blocks  exposed  to 
purposes  of  ornamental  building,  hydraulic  lime  the  sea.  About  800  kil.  of  lime  per  cubic 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  fine-grained  sand,  and  metre  of  sand  give  a  mortar  for  foundations 
this  gives  a  material  of  eveiy  suitable  quality;  in  fresh  water;  and  250  kil.  of  lime  and  one 
examples  of  which  are  given  in  several  depart-  cubic  metre  of  sand  make  a  cement  or  mortar 
ments,  applied- to  objects  of  fine  art  and  to  for  structures  and  stones  used  in  the  open  air. 
architectural  decorations.    Such  stone  moulds  For  the  production  of  artificial  stones,  these 
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inortara  are  mixed  with  broken  stones  or  Greeks,  and  nianj  nations  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
coarse-grained  sand,  viz. :  for  the  sea,  2  vol-  also  for  domestic  purposes,  as  jars,  jags,  etc, 
umes  of  mortar  and  8  volumes  of  stones ;  and  for  building  purposes.  With  regard  to  the 
foundations  in  fresh  water,  1  volume  of  mortar  quality  and  character  of  the  work  tamed  out 
and  2  volumes  of  stones ;  stones  for  building  by  different  nations,  as  shown  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
purposes  to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  8  volumes  hibition,  England  stands  foremost  in  the  quality 
of  mortar  and  5  volumes  of  sand.  The  hydraulic  of  works  in  terra-cotta,  for  specimens  exhibited 
lime  of  Teil  takes  about  18  hours  for  setting,  for  architectural  purposes,  in  beauty  of  design, 
which  makes  an  important  difference  between  good  taste,  in  harmony  of  colors,  and  in  the 
it  and  Portland  cement  and  most  other  ma-  adaptation  of  terra-cotta  for  building  purposes. 
terials  of  that  class,  which  set  almost  imme-  Next  to  England  is  Prussia.  The  works  shown 
diately.  Under  certain  conditions  this  slow  are  very  good  for  color,  some  very  well  fiidsdied 
setting  is  an  advantage,  as  less  care  is  required  and  very  hard.  France  shows  some  very  good 
in  using  the  mortar;  but  there  are  other  cases  examples  of  well-finished  works  in  terra-cotta: 
when  a  quickly-setting  cement  will  be  prefer-  but  most  of  their  work,  unless  painted,  ia  of  too 
able.    The  chemical  analysis  of  the  limestone  light  a  color. 

in  its  burnt  and  powdered  state  is:  In  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862  there 

_                                                  ^  were  specimens  o( pottery,  from  the  most  crude 

ca?&*i;dd:;:::::::::;:::;::::;  Ir  iz ^^^  ^'^^^^''^ ^^  ^l^^^  sniaiiest ^ 

Silica 21.6  the  largest  piece.     The  exhibitors   were  rar 

Alumina 1.7  more  numerous,  consequently  there   was  far 

Lim« ^'^  more  competition  in  the  home  and  foreign 

Sand  and  clay ^  ^^,^^3  than  in  the  present  Exhibition,  which 

•Potal 99  2  has  brought  the  best  skill  and  the  best  art  to- 
gether from  the  various  nations,  the  mann^K- 

The  strength  of  artificial  stone  increases  with  tories  showing  their  most  useful  articles ;  in 
the  age  ofthe  stone,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  earthenware,  for  domestic  purposes  and  sani- 
assisting  in  hardening  the  material  by  a  slow  tary  arrangements ;  in  porcelain  for  enriching 
process  of  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  which  the  table  and  ornamenting  t)ie  sideboard ;  in 
combines  with  some  free  quicklime  left  in  the  Parian  statuettes  for  the  mansion ;  and  in  ma- 
mass  at  its  first  formation.  iP^^^^  ^^^  halls,  conservatories,  and.  gardens. 

The  artificial  stone  of  the  Ooignet  Company  The  collection  in  the  Royal  Sevres  Coort  i* 

is  a  mixture  of  fine  sand  and  cement ;  it  is  used  in  some  measure  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism ; 

for  pavings,  foundations,  exterior  house  deco-  but  a  few  considerations  even  here  soggest 

rations,   and   ornaments  of  all   kinds.     The  themselves.    The  ordinary  run  of  Sevres  pat- 

Coignet  Company  have  supplied  a  great  quan-  terns  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 

tity  of  the  foundations,   pavings,   and  stone-  the  every-day  productions  of  other  manu&e- 

facings  in  the  present  Exhibition,   and  they  turers  in  France  and  England,   but   the  old 

liave,  besides  this,  established  a  special  build-  Sevres  china,  as  manufactured  up  to  the  Revo- 

ing  made  almost  entirely  of  their  stone  in  a  lution,  had  merits  which  no  china  in  the  worid 

variety  of  forms.  besides  possessed,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 

There  are  some  other  exhibitions  of  silicious  surpassed, 
stones  produced  by  French  makers  from  a  mix-  The  productions  of  France  in  tiles  and  pave- 
ture  ot  sand  and  lime  by  the  application  of  ments  are  of  an  extensive  character.  The  en- 
soluble  silicates.  The  manufacture  of  M.  Leon  caustic  tiles  are  elaborate  in  designs  and  colors. 
Dalemagne  seems  to  be  principally  applied  to  Of  majolica  tiles  for  wall  decoration  there  is  a 
the  silicalization  of  natural  stones,  and  of  this  great  variety,  the  designs  being  artistic,  the 
kind  of  industry  he  showc  some  very  fine  sped-  coloring  very  rich.  In  colored  cements  for  or- 
mcns,  such  as  some  ornamental  architectural  namental  paving  there  is  a  varied  collection, 
details  for  a  church  built  of  a  soft  limy  sand-  some  rich  in  design  aqd  color;  some  made  in 
stone  of  Antoigne,  which  has  been  converted  blocks  or  slabs,  others  in  the  shape  and  form  of 
into  a  very  hard  stone  by  the  liquid  silicate,  tiles.  The  productions  of  Prussia  are  not  so 
after  the  sculptor's  work  had  been  complet-  extensive,  but  superior  in  quality,  to  France,  in 
ed.  There  is  another  exhibition  of  silicious  encaustic  tile-flooring,  the  designs  being  more 
stone  by  L.  M.  Mignot,  produced  from  quick-  varied  and  richer  in  effect  The  prodoctions 
lime  and  soluble  silicate,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  of  Belgium  consist  chiefly  of  the  commoner  de- 
cement  for  covering  other  articles  with,  and  scriptions  of  tiles.  The  best  machine-made  tiles 
protecting  the  latter  from  atmospheric  or  other  exhibited  by  continental  manufacturers  are  from 
chemical  influences.  Spain.  The  English  encaustic  tiles  and  other  tiles 

Terra-cotta  is  a  material  of  great  value  for  for  pavements,  and  for  wall-decoration  and  for 

architectural  purposes,  as  it  is  known  to  have  other  purposes,  are  of  the  highest  rank,  whether 

stood  the  test  of  ages,  as  may  be  seen  in  the*  considered  with  reference  to  perfection  of  mann- 

British  Museum  and  the  Louvre,  where  there  facture  or  beauty  and  variety  of  design  and 

are  specimens  to  be  seen  dating  bock  thousands  colors. 

of  years ;   examples  of  frieze  ornaments,  caps,  America  maintains  a  high  reputation  for  good 

bases,  etc.,  used  by  the  Romans,  Egyptians,  joinery ,  of  which  the  construction  of  the  dri- 
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ver's  ibed  on  the  locomotiTe  machine,  exhibited 
by  Grant  and  Co.,  is  a  good  repreeentation. 
From  their  anpariorwood-catdog  macbiDes  and 
tools  the  Americana  derive  great  advanlagea. 
Aastria,  Belgimn,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Spain,  were  fairly  represented  in  Joinery 
and  cabinet-work.  The  Frencb  joiners  seem  to 
have  stil]  retained  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  framing  id  mortised  and  tenoned,  but 
Dot  well  iitt«d;  insteadof  properly  gluing  and 
wedi^ng,  tbey  only  pin  their  framing  together. 
British  joinery,  for  style  and  strength  of  work, 
holda  a  very  &ir  place,  althongh  she  has 
to  import  the  materials  of  the  joinery  trade 
from  America,  Kussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prna- 
aia,  8pBJu,  Uindostan,  Australia,  etc. 
'  The  band-made  laoes  are  of  aurpasaing  beau- 
ty in  the  French  department;  the  intricacy 
and  perfect  following  ont  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  Tarious  plaots,  introdoced  into  the 
designs,  &re  rery  delicate  and  trnthfuL  The 
total  nnmber  of  laoe-makers  is  estimated  at 
300,000  womeo  and  girLi.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  peasant- women,  who  all,  witliont 
exception,  work  at  their  awn  homes.  The 
macbine-jnada  laoos  are  of  a  very  high  charao- 
ter,  Inth  aa  regards  quality  of  material  and  de- 
sign. The  vanons  laces  eihibited  by  the  Bel- 
gians are  equal  to  the  French  in  design, 
the  point  d'Alen^on  and  Valenciennes  being 
beautiful  specimena  of  that  class  of  goods. 
The  hand-nude  lacca  of  Great  Britun,  oon- 
Bistuig  chiefly  of  collars,  cuffs,  toilet-covers, 
etc.,  are  rery  good  in  design.  Ireland  senda 
some  very  neat  and  pretty  specimens  of  tatting 
wid  point  laces.  There  are  4,800  lace-machinea 
in  England,  3,000  of  which  are  in  Nottingham. 
The  riibont,  as  a  whola,  are  artistic  in  de- 
ligD,  harmonious  in  color,  and  perfect  in  work' 
mansbip.  No  painter  ever  pat  color  on  can- 
Ta?,  and  made  those  colors  appear  like  real 
fruit  or  flowers,  with  bloom  and  every  variety 
of  tint,  with  more  eaccess  than  have  the  varied 
artisans  engaged  in  this  trade  done.  The  pro- 
dnctioQs  are  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind,  in 


which  the  artist  has  hronght  all  bis  varied 
power  to  imitate  natore  in  form,  the  chemist 
ID  hue  and  color,  and  the  artisan  in  Judgment 
and  skill,  to  work  the  whole  and  mtue  a  suc- 
cess. Aastria  abows  a  variety  of  useful  goods, 
in  bright  colors  and  chaste  designs.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  an  bumble  show  of  plain  nnd  slightly 
fancy  goods,  very  good  in  color  and  workman- 
ship.  Within  a  radius  of  Sfteen  miles  around 
St.  Etienne  there  are  about  20,000  looms,  18,000 
of  which  were  the  property  of  the  workmen ; 
10,000  Undertakers,  1,000  jonrnoymon,  and 
several  bandred  mauafactnrers.  One  loom  of 
wi  spaces  had  eleven  tiers  of  shuttles;  two 
900  machines  and  18,000  cards  to  make  the 
pattern.  The  hand  conld  only  make  half  a 
yard  per  day. 

The  viood-eaning  of  the  French  is  not  equalled 
by  other  nations.  Deeign,  as  shown  in  tbeplen 
and  construction,  is  of  the  best,  so  that,  carving 
and  good  design  are  intimately  associated  to- 
gether. Thegreatwant  of  the  English  is  good  de- 
signs— something  that  shall  not  be  an  unmean- 
ing jnmble — a  more  intelligent  direction  in  car- 
rying them  out — a  liberal  ose  of  thoroughly 
modelled  works  to  be  reproduced  in  the  wood. 
The  works  of  Italy  entitle  her  to  claim  very 
high  honors  in  this  competition.  Great  taste 
is  shown  in  the  application  of  the  art  to  many 

fiurposes.  The  number  of  works  eihibited  is 
arge,  and  much  of  the  carving  excellent  and 
very  suggestive.  The  Swiss  work  turned  ont 
does  not  con«Bt  of  masterpieoea,  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  pleasing,  end  suited  to  a  popular  taste. 
There  are  a  few  specimens  of  old  wood-carv- 
ings, some  of  them  displaying  great  abilities  in 
conception  and  eiecntion.  Some  specimens 
of  cbnrcb  decoration  of  the  middle  ages  show 
great  perfection,  not  merely  as  specimens  of 
carved  decoration,  but  showing  to  what  pur- 
poses the  art  was  then  applied;  some  of  these 
pieces  contain  suhjects  of  the  highest  order. 

The  following  are  the  exhibitors  from  this 
country  who  have  received  medals  or  diplomas 
of  honorable  n 


Obuo)  Fbuib.  Oou)  Mbdau. 

FkM,  Cjnu  W.,  the  Anglo-American  Co.,  N.  T.  titainway  &  Boas,  N.  Y.    PiuiOB. 

TraaaatlADtia  Telwrapb.  Chickenng&Sons,N.  Y.  and  Mora.    Pianos. 

Hnghm,  David  E.,H.  Y.    Printinji;  Telegraph.  White,  B.  B.,  Fa.     Dentlita'  furniture  ktid  inatru- 

The  United  Sutes  Saaitaij  ComtniaBion.    Hateliol  menta.    Artifloial  teeth. 

oied  in  the  war  of  1861 .  The  Arm  ManDbeturinglndottry  of  the  United  States. 
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Whitney,  J.  P.,  Mass.  Silver  ores  and  minenilfl  from  Pease,  F.  S..  N.  Y.    I  Inminatmg  and  Inbncatisf 

Colontdo  Territoiy.  oils.    Paramne. 

Walbridge,  W.  D.,  N.  T.    Samples  of  g^ld,  silver,  Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co.,  N.  T.    Stone  ohumeDiiig 

tin,  ana  copper,  from  Idaho.  and  quanyin^  maoMne. 

Meyer,  Victor,  La.    Sample  of  ck>tton.  Collins  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Steel  plonffhs. 

Trager,  L.,  La.    Samples  of  cotton.  Schultz  A  Warker,  N.  Y.    Soda  water  appsntosaad 

MoCormicK^  C.  H.,  111.    Com  reaping  and  grass  mow-  fountains. 

ing  machines.  Fairbanks.  E.  AT,  A  Co.,  Vt.    Weights  and  veigh- 

Wo<Ki,  W.  A. ^  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  ingmacnines. 

N.  Y:    Mowmg  and  reaping  machines.  Brown,  J.  B.,  &  Sharpe,  R.  I.    Bevolving  head  eocw 

Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company,  B.  L  Steam  engines.  machine ;  milling  machine. 

Sellers,  W.  A  Co.,  Pa.    Machme  tools.  Bement  A  Dougherty,  Pa.    Bolt  and  not  threadia^ 

Wheeler  A  Wilson,  N.  Y.    Button-hole  machines ;  machine,  with  opening  dies. 

sewinsr  machines.  Beigner,  T.,  Codperator,  Bng^eer  of  Mesan.  S^en 

Howe,  Elias,  Jr.    Promoter  of  the  sewing  machine.  A  Co. 

Boffers,  C.  B.  A  Co.,  Conn.     Wood  working  ma-  Cool,  Feiguson  A  Co.,  N.  Y.    Barrel  mafthino*. 

chines.  Opper,  M.,  Convex  Weaving  Co.,  N.  Y.    Power  Iwkil 

Welch,  P.,  N.  Y.    Machine  for  dressing  printing  Crompton,  G.,  Mass.    Loom  for  fancy  woollen  d&a- 

types.  meres. 

Tke  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  N.  J.    Locomotive  Lamb.  I.  W.,  N.  Y.    Knitting  machine. 

and  tender.  American  Button-hole  Company,  Pa.    BnttoD-bole, 

Silver  Mtoals.  oording,bnuding,  and  embroidery  sewing msebiaei. 

^^.      t-  -r,  -r.    *r  ^  \T  .^.        \r*  Florenoc  Sewing  Machme  Co.,  K.  Y.    Semng  na- 

Church.  F.E.,N.Y.    Painting.    Niagara.  chines. 

Butherford,  L.  M.,  N.  Y.    Photographs  of  the  moon  Weed  Sowing  Machine  Co^  N.  Y.    Sewing  mschinai 

and  solar  spectrum.  Whitney,  B.l).,  Mass.    Wood  working  maehinw. 

Mason  A  Hamlm,  N.  Y.,  D.  C,  and  Mass.     Cabinet  Hall,  J.,  A  Son,  Mass.    Top  buggy. 

organs.  Wood  Bros.,  N.  Y.    Phaeton  andbuggr. 

Barnes,  J.  K.,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army,  D.  C.  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Chicago,  DL    Drawing  of 

Phms  of  field  hospitals,  surrical  instruments,  and  a  tunnel  constructed  under  Lake  Michi»n. 

hospital  apparatus  of  the  U.  8.  Army.  Yale  A  Winn  Manufacturing  Co.,  MassTliOcks. 

Tiemann,  G. ,  Codperator,  manufactory  of  surreal  in-  Chapm  A  Wells,  Dl.    Model  of  swin^  bridge. 

struments.  Gregg,  Isaac,  Pa,    Brick-making  marine. 

Bond,   Wm.  A  Son.  Mass.      Astronomical   clock,  Daboll,  C.  L.,  Conn.    Fog  whistle. 

chronograph,  and  chronometer.  Glen  Cove  Staroh  Manufacturing  Co.,  N.Y.  Maiaan 

Tolles,  R.F.,N.J.  Microscope  and  telescope  glasses;  CalifomiA,  State  of.    Cereals. 

evepieoes  and  telescope.  Duffleld,  C.,  111.    Salt  cured  and  smoked  hams. 

Wales,  W.,  N.  J.    Microscopic  object  glasses.  Culbertson,  Bhiir  A  Co.,  HL   Packed  beef,  pork,  isd 

Darling,  Brown  A  Sharpe,  R.  I.    Graduated  rules,  i^^. 

souares,  gauges,  scales,  etc.  Cape  Culver  A  Co.,  N.  Y.    Manhattan  hams. 

Tucker,  H.  A  Co.,  N.  Y.    Iron  ornaments  bronzed  Walter  Baker  A  Co.,  Mass.     Cocoa  and  chocdato. 

by  a  new  process.  Laurence,  E.,  La.    Sugar. 

Fournier,  8. ,  La.    Oocks  and  dock  works.  Illinois,  State  of.    Specimen  of  a  Western  PrimiiT 

New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.    Fine  muslins.  School,  and  School  Furniture. 

Clark  Thread  Company,  N.J.     Cotton  and  cotton  Howe.S.  G.,  Mass.    Books  and  apparatus  for  the  use 

yams.  of  the  blind. 

Webster  Woollen   MUls,  Mass.     Woollen   fabrics,  Tiemann,  G.,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Surgical  instnimente. 

broadcloths,  doeskms,  castors,  and  Moskowa.  _            __ 

National  Association  of  Wool  iLinufacturers.  Mass.  Bbonze  Medals. 

Series  of  woollen  fabrics,  manufactured   by  the  Houghton.  H.  C,  <&  Co.,  Mass.    Spedmen  boob  il- 

**  Washington  Mills."  lustrated. 

Burt,  £.  C.jli'  Y.    Machine  sewed  boots  and  shoes.  Merriam,  G.  A  C.,Mass.    Specimen  of  book  printing. 

Windsor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Vt.    Ball's  patent  re-  Appleton,  D^<&  Co.,  N.  Y.    Books. 

peating  fire-arms.  Murphy's,  W.    F.,  Sons,  Pa.     Samples  of  bUnk 

Remington,  E.  A  Son,  N.  Y.    Breech-loading  fire-  books. 

arms.  Jessup  A  Moore,  Pa.     Specimens  of  paper  msoe 

Spencer  Repeating  Rifle  Co.,  Mass.    Spencer  rifles.  from  wood,  straw,  and  hemp. 

Smith  A  Wesson,  Mass.    Fire-arms  and  metallic  oar-  Seoombc  Manufacturing  Co.,  N.  Y.    Holt's  improvti 

tridges.  ribbon  hand  stamps. 

Colt's   Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  Conn.  Dny,  A.  G.,  Conn.     Ordinary  and  indelible  pendu 

Colt's  fire-arms.    A  Gatling  gun.  tn  hard  rubber  cases.                                           . 

Providence  Tool  Company,  R.  1.    Poabody's  breech-  Fairchild,  L.  W.,  A  Co.,  N.  Y.    Gold  pens ;  pen uw 

loading  fire-arms.  pencil  cases. 

Illinois,  Kltato  of.    Collection  of  minerals,  building-  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  N.  Y.    Samples  ofletd 

stones,  fossils.  pencils. 

Chester  Iron  Company  (J.  B.  Taft),  Mass.    Emeiy  Beer,  S.,  N.  Y.    Stereoscopic  views. 

and  minerals  from  Massachusetts.  Watkins,  C.  E.,  Cal.    Photographic  views  of  Cui- 

Pign6,  J.  B.,  Cal.    Collection  of  minerals  from  Call-  fomia. 

fornia.  Gemunder,  G.,  N.  Y.    Stringed  instruments.         , 

Biffelow,  II.,  Mass.    Rocks,  ores,  and  minerals  from  Schroiber  Comet  Manufacturing  Co.,  N.  Y.    "  ^o 

Michigan.                             «  instruments  of  brass  and  €lerman  silver.^ 

Douglass  Axe  Manufacturing  Company,  Mass.    Edge  Abbey,  C,  A  Sons,  Pa.    Dentists'  gold  foil 

tools.  Johnson  A  Lund,  Pa.    Artificial  teeth. 

BlackDlamondStoclWorks,  Pa.  Cast-steel  edge  tools.  Barlow,  M.,  Ky.    Planetarium. 

California,  State  of.    Samples  of  the  mineral  products  Johnson,  A.  J.,  N.  Y.    New  illustrated  family  atlM. 

of  that  State.  Schedler,  J.,  N.  J.    Terrestrial  globes. 

Gunther  A  Son,  N.  Y.    Stuffed  animals.  Lyon,  J.  B.^A  Co.,  Pa.    Pressed  glass-ware. 

Delpit,  A.  A  Co.,  La.    Snuff  and  smoking  tobacco.  Townsend,  Wisner  H.,  N.  Y.    Samples  of  oU-dotb. 

Illinois  Central   Riulroad   Company.     Hemp,  flax,  Tiffany  A  Co.,  N.  Y.    Ornamental  plate  and  sJrer- 

ootton,  and  tobacco.  ware.                                                                 .. 

Alabama,  State  of.    Samples  of  cotton.  Pratt  &  Wentworth,  Mass.  Cooking  stove  and  utensUi. 
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Wright,  B.  &  G.  A.,  Pa.    Toilet  soap  and  perfhmeiy. 

Wemter  Woollen  Kills,  Mass.    Jaconets  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

Hadley  Co..  Mass.    Spool  cotton. 

StursforgvH.,  N.  Y.    Beaver  cloth. 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  Cal.    Woollen  goods. 

Sflcbse,  F.,  &  Sons,  Pa.    Dress  shirts. 

D.  Jackson,  Cooperator,  Discovery  of  emery  in  the 
United  States. 

Wisconsin,  State  of.    Minerals,  ores,  building-stones, 
and  metals,  from  Wisconsin. 

Warner,  6.  P.,  &  Co.,  Conn.  Malleable  iron  casting. 

Baltimore  and  Cuba  Smelting  and  Mining  Co.,  Md. 
Inffot  and  sheet  copper. 

SandaU,  S.  H.,  N.  Y.    Specimens  of  mica,  feldspar, 
bexrl,  quartz,  etc. 

Dongiass  Maniuactaring  Co.,  N.  T.    Edge  tools. 

Portage  Lake  Smelting  Works,  Mass.    Ingots  and 
cakes  of  oopper. 

Pennsylvania,  State  of.    Anthracite  coal. 

LilienthaLC.  H.,  N.  Y.    Snuff  and  tobacco. 

Caroll,  J.  W.,  Va.    Tobacco. 

Williams,  T.  C,  &  Co.,  Va.    Samples  of  tobacco. 

Tamboury,  A.,  La.    Samples  of  tobacco. 

Humphres.  J.  C^  La.    Samples  of  cotton. 

Sarra&n^  J.  &,  La.    Samples  of  tobacco. 

Wisconsin,  State  Agricultural  Society.  Specimens 
of  wool  and  of  seed-oils. 

Bichards,  Bichard,  Wis.    Specimen  of  wool. 

Belmont  Oil  Co.^  ra.  Crude  and  roflned  petroleum, 
benzine,  gasohne. 

State  of  Western  Virginia.  Crude  and  refined  pe- 
troleum. 

Babcock,  J.  P.,  Mass.    Bosin  oil. 

Hotchkiss,  H.  G.,  N.  Y.    Samples  of  essential  oils. 

Hotchkiss,  L.  B.,  N.  Y.  Specimens  of  oils  of  pep- 
permint and  spearmint. 

Haapt,  H^  Pa.    Steam  drill  tunnelling  machine. 

Deere  &  Co.,  111.    Steel  ploughs. 

Perry,  J.  6.,  B.  L    Mowmg  machine. 

Partridge  Fork  Works,  Mass.  Hay-forks,  rakes,  po- 
tato-dunffers. 

6oodelLl5. H.,  N. H.    Appleparer. 

Morris,  Tasker  <fe  Co.^  Pa.    Wringing  machine. 

Hoglen  &  Graflin,  Ohio.    Tobacco  cutting  machine. 

Roots,  P.  H.  &  F.  M.,  Ind.    Botary  blower. 

Howe  Scale  Co.,  Yt.    Scales  of  various  sizes. 

Automatic  Boiler  Feeder  Co.,  Pa.  Automatic  boiler 
feeder. 

Pickering  A  Davis,  N.  Y.  Marine  and  stationary 
engine  r^^ulators. 

Olmstead,  L.  H.,  Conn.    Friction  clutch  pulley. 

Douglass,  W.  &  B.,  Conn.  Pumps  of  various  de- 
scriptions. 

Boot,  J.  B.,  N.  Y.    Boot's  truhk  engine. 

8haw,  Philander,  Mass.    Hot-ur  engine. 

Harris,  D.  L.,  &  Co.,  Mass.  Improved  en^ne  lathe, 
with  Van  Home's  patent  tool  elevator  and  screw 
cutter. 

Justice,  P.  S.,  Pa.    Power  hammer. 

Gregg,  Isaac,  Pa.  Model  of  a  brick  machine  and 
specimen  bricks. 

Wickersham  Nail  Co.,  Mass.    Nail-cutting  machine. 

Southern  Cotton  Gin  Co.,  Mass.  Saw  ana  roller  cot- 
ton gins. 

Goddard,  C.  L.,  N.  Y.    Mestizo  burring  picker. 

House,  A.  J.,  Corporator,  sewing  machines. 

House,  A.  H.,  Cooperator,  sewing  machines. 

Union  Bulton-hole  and  Embroidery  Co.,  Mass.  But- 
ton-hole and  embroidery  machine. 

Mtunfort,  Foster  <&  Co.,  ^ch.    Boot  trees  and  lasts. 

Shaw,  C.  A.,  Me.    Knitting  machine. 

Howe,  A.  B^  N.  Y.    Sewing  machines. 

Battram  A  Fanton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Conn.  Sew- 
ing machines. 

Sweet,  J.  E^,  N.  Y.    Composing  machine. 

iMgener  A  Weiler,  N.  Y.    Printing  presses. 

Faa-banks,  E.  &  T.,  &  Co.,  Vt.    BaUroad  scale. 

Herring,  Farrel  A  Sherman,  N.  Y.  Fire  and  burglar 
proof  safes. 


Van  Deusen,  J.  B.,  N.  Y.  Model  of  the  American 
yacht "  Fleetwinfi^'' 

Brown  &  Level,  N.  x .  Tackle  for  disengaging  ships' 
boats. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  D.  C.  Products  from 
the  following  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Virginia,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Washington,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  .Boyer 
VaUey,  Maine,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Texas,T  Kan- 
sas, Geoigia,  wheat ;  Illinois,  Michigan,  Vermont, 
peas ;  Maryland,  barley  and  oats  ;  Geoigia,  cotton 
seeds;  New  York,  beans;  Maine,  white  and  red 
beans. 

Cupenter,  W.  S.,  N.  Y.    Indian  com  in  the  ear. 

Wisconsin,  State  of.    Cereals  and  flour. 

Kansas,  State  of.    Cereals  and  flour. 

Dlinois,  State  of.    Cereals,  grain  in  the  ^ar,  and  flour. 

Ohio,  State  of.    Cereals. 

Sqmre,  I.  J.,  Conn.  Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Johnson,  B.,  La.    Sugar. 

Smith,  McP.  &  D.,  N.  Y.  Pale  ale,  porter,  and 
t)rown  stout. 

Hudson,  Dr.  E.  D.,  N.  Y.    Artificial  limbs. 

Cummings  &  Son,  N.  Y.    Hospital  wagon. 

HOVOSABLB  MSNTIOir. 

*  Willard  A  Co.,  N.  Y.    Photographic  camera  tubes 

uid  lenses.  .     . 

Bates,  B.,  Pa.    Instruments  to  cure  stammering. 
Selpho,  W.  <fe  Son,  N.  Y.    Artificial  limbs. 
AUen,  J^  &  Son,  N,  Y.    Artificial  teeth. 
Taylor,  Cf.  F.,  N.  Y.    Then^eutic  apparatus. 
Stockton,  S.  ».,  Pa.    Mineral  teeth,  with  porcelain 

pivots  and  new  system  of  transverse  holes. 
Davidson,  G.,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  D.  C.    Improved 

sextant. 
Edson,  W.,  Mass.    Hygrodeik,  for  indicating  the 

amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Glass,  Peter,  Wis.    Mosaic  table  and  table  top. 
Chipman,  G.  W.,  &  Co.,  Mass.    Carpet  lining. 
Howell  A  Brother,  Pa.    Paper  hangmgs. 
New  Haven  Clock  Co^  Conn.    Clocks. 
TaUman  A  Collins,  Wis.    Perfumery. 
Kaldenberg  A  Son,  N.  Y.    Meerachaum  pipes. 
Bell  Factory,  Ala.    Cotton  fabrics. 
WUliams  SUk  Manufaotuiing  Co.,  N.  Y.    Silk  twist 

for  sewing  machines. 
The  Washington  Mills,  Mass.    Shawls. 
Linthicum.  W.  0.,  N.  Y.    Spring  overcoat. 
ZaH6e,  John  C,  Mo.     Frock  coat,  black  doeskin 

pantaloons,  and  silk  vest. 
Jackson,  J.  U^  N.  Y.    Minerals  and  fossils. 
Wharton,  J.,  Pa.    Ores  and  metals,  nickel,  cobalt, 

zinc 
Goodenough  Hone  Shoe  Co.,  N.  Y.    Horse  shoes. 
Lalanoe  A  Grosjean,  N.  Y.    House-furmshing  hard- 
ware.       » 
McCormick,  J.  J.,  Conn.    Skates. 
Gould,  J.  D.,  Mass.    Mica. 
Elsberg,  L.,  N.  Y.    Prepared  peat  fuel. 
Kansas,  State  of.    Specimens  of  wood. 
Paul  A  Co.,  Mass.    Wood  mouldings,  oval  firames^ 

specimens  of  wood. 
Cozzens,  F.  S.,  N.  Y.    Cigara. 
Bourgeois,  E.,  La.    Perrique  tobacco. 
Alabama,  State  of.    Sammes  of  cotton. 
Montage  A  Carlos,  La.  .Black  moss  for  upholsterers. 
Day,  A.  G.,  Conn.     Samples  of  hard,  semi-hard. 

and  soft  India  rubber^  and  artificial  rubber. 
Brandon  Kaolin  A  Pa^it  Co.,  Vt.     Specimens  of 

paints. 
Smith,  B.  M.,  Md.    Befined  burning  and  lubricating 

petroleum  oils. 
Marietta  A  Gales  Fork  Petroleum  Co.,  Ohio.     Crude 

lubricating  petroleum. 
Hirsch,  J.,  Dl.    Glvcerine,  albumen,  etc 
Fries,  A.,  Ohio.    Flavoringextracts. 
Holliday,  T.  <&  C,  N.  Y.    Dyes  made  fix>m  Aniline, 

pigments  and  colors,  cheimcals. 
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Volcanic  Oil  and  Coal  Co.  of  West  Viiigfinia,  Pa.  Lu- 
bricating mineral  oil. 

Kom,  C.Jf.  Y.    Calf-skin  leather. 

Browne,  D.  J.,  Masa.  Enamelled  leather  manufao^ 
tUred  Dj  a  new  process. 

Baker,  G.  B.,  Mo.    Dough-kneading  machine. 

Tilden,  H.,  Mass.  Flour  and  sauce  sifter ;  B.  Smith's 
tobacco  cutter ;  champion  egg  beater. 

Bacon,  S.  T.,  Mass.  Cracker,  bread,  and  cake  ma- 
chmeiy. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  N.  Y.  Clothes 
wringers. 

Ward,  J.,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Clothes  wringer. 

Purrington,  Gm  Jr.,  N.  Y.    Carpet  sweeper. 

Metropolitan  Waalung  Machine  Co.,  N.  Y.  Doty*s 
clothes  washer. 

Ward,  J.,  <fe  Co.,  N.  Y.    Washing  machine. 

Prentice,  J.,  N.  i.    Cigar-making  machine. 

Hicks  Engine  Co.,  N.  Y.    Steam  engines. 

Andrews,  W.  D.,  <&  Bro.,  N.  Y.  Centrifugal  pump 
and  osciUating  engine. 

Dwight.  G.,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Mass.    Steam  pump. 

Dart,  H.  C,  &  Co.,  N,  Y.  Behrens  patent  rotaiy 
engine  and  pump. 

Sheldon,  J.,  Conn.    Water  pressure  reg^ulator. 

Steam  Syphon  Co.,  N.  Y.  Steam  syphon  pump,  and 
model  of  a  railroad  station  pump. 

Broughton  A  Moore,  N.  Y.    Oilers,  cocks,  etc. 

Pease,  F.  S.,  N.  Y.    Pump  for  petroleum. 

Bobinson,  J.  A.,  N.  Y.    ^Ericsson's  hot-ur  en^e. 

American  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  Mass.  Pressure  steam 
gauge :  Bourdon's  patent  with  T.  W.  Lane's  im- 
provement. 

Clark's  Steam  and  Fire  Begulator  Co.,  N.  Y.  Steam 
and  Are  regulator. 

Morris,  Tasker  <&  Co.,  Pa.    Pipe-cutting  machines. 

Olmstead.  L.  H.,  Conn.    Maohme  tools. 

Empire  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sewing  ma- 
chines. 

Winslow,  J.  B.,  N.  Y.  Serpentine  wood-moulding 
machine. 

Stephenson,  J.,  N.  Y.    Street  nulway  carriage. 

Wellmann,  C,  N.  Y.  Ladies'  saddles ;  gentlemen's 
saddles. 

Page,  E.  Wy  N.  Y.    Oars. 

Minnesota,  State  of.    Cereals. 

Iowa,  State  of.    Cereals  and  flour.  • 

Borden,  Gail,  N.  Y.    Extract  of  beef. 

Portland  Packing  Co.^  Me.  Preserved  oysters  and 
lobsters. 

Bray  &  Hayes,  Mass.    Preserved  lobsters. 

Townsend  Bros.^  N.  Y.    Canned  oysters. 

Oneida  Commumty,  N.  Y.    Preserved  fruits. 

Davidson,  J.,  La.    Beilned  yellow  sugar. 

Williams,  C.  C,  N.  Y.  Hermetically  sealed  fruit  in 
syrup. 

Sabatier,  G.,  La.    Sugar. 

Waltemeyer,  J^  Md.    Preserved  fruits.  • 

Avery,  D.  IK,  La.    Crushed  rock  salt. 

Anderson,  W.  F.  <fe  J.  P.,  Ohio.  Longworth's 
sparkling  and  still  Catawba,  Catawba  brandy,  red 
wine  from  Norton  seedlings. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sparkling  wines, 
and  brandy. 

Werk,  M..  &  Son,  Ohio.    D17  and  sparkling  wines. 

Bottler,  Cnas.,  Ohio.    Dry  and  sparkling  wmes. 

American  Wiue  Co.,  Mo.    Wines. 

Buena  Vista*  Vinioultural  Society,  Cal.  Sparkling 
Sonoma  wine. 

Howard,  Dr.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ambulance  and  relief  ma- 
terial. 

Perot,  T.  Morris,  Pa.    Medidne  Wagon. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission.    Camp  material. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  1867.  The  year  has  been 
marked  by  no  discoveries  of  universal  or  star- 
tling interest,  but  there  has  been,  on  the  part 
of  those -interested  in  geographical  science,  a 
steady  and  systematic  prosecution  of  measures 


for  brin^Dg  to  light  the  hitherto  hidden  facts 
of  the  eart&s  history,  and  these  measares  have 
been  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  harmonj  and 
cooperation  between  the  geographers  of  differ- 
ent  nations  which  indicates  grand  and  beneficial 
results  in  the  ftitore.  The  most  considerable 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  or  published 
during  the  past  year  have  concerned  Africa, 
not  as  heretofore  the  upper  Nile  region,  though 
it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Livingstone  maj  have 
settled  some  important  questions  there,  but 
Central  Africa  has  been  explored  very  thor- 
oughly by  Gerhard  Roblfs,  Eastern  Senegamhaa 
and  the  region  adjacent  by  Meso^  Mage  and 
Quintin,  the  £w6  region,  norlih  of  the  Slave 
Coast,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Homberger,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  South  Africa,  north  of  the  oolonies  and 
republics,  by  Carl  Manch,  and  the  misslooaries 
Hugo  and  Josaphat  Hahn  and  Richard  Bren- 
ner. Other  parlies  have  made  minor  explora- 
tions, and  several  expeditions  are  now  in  prog- 
ress to  explore  still  more  folly  the  heart  0^ 
Africa.  One  of  these,  that  of  M.  Saint^  who 
goes  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  So<^M  de 
Qeographie  of  Paris,  has  undertaken  to  cros 
the  African  continent  from  Kharttim  to  the 
Gabtin,  and  at  last  accounts  had  accomplished 
nearly  one-third  of  his  journey.  The  English 
war  with  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  has 
brought  to  light  a  large  amount  of  geograph- 
ical information  concerning  that  countrj,  and 
the  scientific  men  who  accompany  the  English 
army  are  contributing  still  more.  The  empire 
of  Morocco  has  been  very  thoroughly  explored 
within  the  past  two  years,  and  its  resources. 
soil,  productions,  dimate,  and  government  very 
fully  described.  In  Asia  there  have  been  somt; 
interesting  explorations  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  and  a  few  facts  gleaned  respect- 
ing SiberiO)  Tlirkestan,  and  Slic^garia.  Several 
intelligent  travellers  have  penetrated  into*  Thi- 
bet^ and  China  has  been  traversed  in  yarious 
directions.  Now  that  a  distingnisbed  Ameri- 
can diplomatist  has  been  adopted  as  the  prin- 
cipal ambassador  of  that  empire  to  the  Western 
nations,  we  may  expect  speedily  to  become 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  Upper  India,  Arracan,  and  the 
Bprmese  empire  have  slU  been  explored  to 
some  extent  the  past  year,  and  the  French 
Emperor  has  caused  an  expediticm  to  be  sent 
for  geographical  discovery  up  the  Me  Kong  or 
Cambodia  River,  into  the  interior  of  Cochin 
China.  Australia  has  been  traversed  in  various 
directions,  and  the  interior  basin  and  its  great 
lakes  explored.  One  more  of  its  intrepid  ex- 
plorers, Mr.  Mclntyre,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
pestilential  fevers  bred  in  its  marshes,  but  the 
work  has  gone  on. 

On  the  Western  continent  our  brave  Arctic 
adventurer.  Captain  Hall,  is  still  absent,  but 
sends  occasional  reports.  A  larger  tract  of 
land,  believed  to  be  an  Arctic  continent,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Our  pur- 
chase of  Aliaska,  or  the  Rassian  portion  of 
North  America,  has  led  to  some  exploration  of 
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that  hitherto  anknown  region,  and  considerable  low  the  old  ronto  of  Hayes,  Kane,  and  Frank- 
sections  of  the  British  American  territory  have  lin,  through  Smithes  Strait  and  Sound,  was  de- 
been  visited  for  the  first  time  by  scientific  men.^  laycd  partly  by  a  want  of  unanimity  in  regard 
The  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  to  the  route  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
Mountain  chains  have  been  measured  with  ical  Society,  but  still  more  by  the  decided  re- 
fl;reater  accuracy,  and  the  route  for  a  railroad  fusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  favor  it  in  any  way 
to  the  Pacific,  near  our  northern  boundary,  either  by  furnishing  ships,  men,  or  means.  As 
carefally  resnrveyed.  Central  America  and  the  sum  required  was  not  very  large,  it  might 
the  West  Indies  have  had  more  than  their  have  yet  been  undertaken  had  the  wealthy 
tisoal  share  of  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  patrons  of  science  been  satisfied  that  the  route 
aod  hurricanes.  proposed  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  by  way 

In  South  America  we  have  had  a  very  full  of  Spitzbergen.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it 
account  of  Ecuador  from  the  United  States  may  be  undertaken  in  1868. 
mmister,  Mr.  F.  Hassaurek,  who  had  spent  four  The  German  project,  sustained  by  Dr.  August 
years  there ;  two  valuable  works  on  Brazil,  one  Petermann,  the  learned  geographer  of  Gotha, 
by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Agassiz,  giving  a  popu-  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  steamer,  and 
lar  account  of  their  expedition,  the  other  by  started  on  the  voyage,  but  was  so  much  injured 
Captain  John  Codman,  mainly  descriptive  of  by  an  accident  at  tlie  passes  of  the  Elbe,  that 
Rio  Janeiro  and  the  coast  region  below.  Mr.  the  commission,  not  having  the  funds  to  make 
W.  Chandless,  an  English  scientific  explorer,  the  necessary  repairs,  were  compelled  to  relin- 
lias  traced  the  Puras  and  the  Aquiry,  two  afiSu-  quish  the  expedition.  During  the  autumn  of 
ents  of  the  Amazonas,  nearly  to  their  source ;  1867,  however,  M.  Rosenthal,  a  wealthy  ship- 
Don  Raimondy  has  done  the  same  thing  with  builder  of  Bremen,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  San  G^van  and  the  Ayapata,  and  Senhor  Dr.  Petermann  the  steamship  Albert,  for  this 
de  Goutinho  lias  explored  the  delta  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expedition 
Amazonas  with  great  thoroughness.  Several  will  take  its  departure  during  the  early  sum- 
other  afiiuents  of  the  mighty  river  have  also  mer  of  1868.  It  will  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
been  traversed  and  their  courses  laid  down,  the  open  Polar  Sea,  in  which  Dr.  Petermann 
Onr  own  citizen,  Mr.  £.  G.  Squier,  has  re-  strongly  believes,  through  the  ice-fioes  north 
turned  from  Peru  with  a  mass  of  rich  archseo-  of  Spitzbergen,  a  difiScult  but  perhaps  not  an 
logical  discoveries.    The  war  between  Para-  impossible  route. 

guay  and  the  allied  powers  (Brazil,  Uruguay,  Meantime,  Gustave  Lambert,  an  officer  of  the 

and  the  Argentine  Uonfederation),  though  in  French  marine,  an  accomplished  seaman,  and 

most  respect  disastrous,  is  making  us  more  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  mathemati- 

fflroHiar  with  the  geography  and  resources  of  clans  and  astronomers  of  the  time,  proposes  an 

the  brave  and  gallant  little  republic  of  Para-  expedition  by  an  entirely  different  route,  to  the 

gaay.  Polar   regions.     Doubling    Cape    Horn,    and 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  new  island  of  some  makinghis  rendezvous  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
size  and  importance  has  been  discovered  by  he  proposi^  to  sail  thence,  at  the  suitable  time, 
American  vessels  and  named  Brooks  Island,  and,  passing  through  Behring^s  Straits,  reach. 
Id  the  beginning  of  1867,  the  scientific  world  and  plant  the  French  fiag  upon,  the  polar 
were  a^tated  and  distressed  by  a  report,  appar-  point.  The  expedition  wiU  be  a  costly  one. 
ently.well  authenticated,  that  Dr.  Livingstone,  The  sum  of  600,000  francs  ($120,000  in  gold) 
the  veteran  explorer,  best  known  and  beloved  is  required  for  it,  but  M.Xambert^s  enthusiasm 
of  all  who  have  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  has  roused  the  French  people  to  such  an  extent 
interior  of  Africa,  had  been  murdered  by  the  that  it  is  thought  the  money  wHl  be  raised,  in 
natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  season  for  his  departure  in  the  autumn  of  1868. 
Subsequent  facte  cast  some  doubt  on  the  credi-  But  these  are  as  yet  only  projected  enter- 
bility  of  the  alleged  witnesses  of  his  death,  and  prises.  We  turn  to  one  now  in  progress  of  ae- 
ther doubts  were  increased  by  still  further  in-  .  complishment,  that  of  our  countiyman,  Captain 
quiries.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  to  make  C.  F.  Hall.  He  left  the  coast  of  the  United 
investigation,  and,  though  unable  to  reach  him,  States  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and  wintered  on 
they  b^me  satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  mur-  Repulse  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Hudson  Bay. 
dered  as  reported.  Onthe8thof  April,  1868,  the  During  the  winter  he  made  a  journey  of  six 
question  was  settied  by  a  letter  received  by  the  weeks  on  sledges  toward  the  northwest,  to  ob- 
president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  tain  dogs  to  draw  his  sledges  the  'next  season. 
London  from  Dr.  Livingstone  himself,  announ-  He  was  accompanied  by  five  white  men  from 
cing  his  good  health  and  his  speedy  return  to  the  whale-ships  in  the  bay,  two  natives,  and  a 
England.  train  of  thirty  dogs.    He  found  a  small  tribe ' 

Turning  now  to  our  usual  geographical  sur-  of  natives  that  were  quite  hostile,  but  at  length 

vey  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  we  begin,  succeeded  in  purchasing  forty  dogs,  giving  in 

as  heretofore,  with  the  Amebican  Continknt.  exchange  for  them  some  old  knives  and  tin 

1.  The  Polar  iZcgriww.— N'either  of  the  ex-  pans.    The  cold  was  very  intense,  and  they 

peditions  to  the  North  Pole  projected  in  1866  suflfered  a  good  deal  of  hardship,  but  returned 

reached  the  Arctic  regions.    That  of  Captain  all  well.    Captain  Hall  had  adopted  the  native 

Sberrard  Osborne,  which  was  intending  to  fol-  mode  of  dress  and  diet,  and  found  himself  able 
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to  endure  the  oold  the  hotter  for  it.    Some  The  purchsiSQ  of  BussianAmerica^  or  Aliailu, 

natives  whom  he  met  on  this  trip  told  him  that  hj  the  United  States,  in  1867,  was  a  measure 

some  white  men  had  heen  with  them  for  a  long  the  policy  of  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  this 

time,  and  one  of  them  died,  and  they  huried  bim  article  to  discuss.    We  can  only  oongder  its 

with  great  care.    Captain  Hall  determined  to  position  and  its  geographical  characteristici 

visit  the  region  from  which  these  natives  came,  Our  previously  acquired  territory  has  been  con- 

and  ascertain  for  himself  whether  this  was  Sir  tlnuous  with,  and  only  an  extension  of  our 

John  Franklin  and  his  party,  and  he  accordingly  former  limits,  but  this  is  separated  from  as 

offered  among  the  whaling-fleet  $500  in  gold  by  British  Columbia,  covering  a  distance  on  the 

per  man  for  live  men  to  accompany  him  in  this  coast  of  five  degrees  and  forty  mhiutes  of  lati- 

journey  in  the  winter  of  1867-68.   After  some  tude,  and  itself  stretches  off  to  a  magnificent 

trouble  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  good  men,  distanbe  toward  Northeast  Asia.    It  contains  a 

and  in  August  and  September  they  were  en-  land  area  of  588,600  square  miles,  and  has  a 

gaged  in  hunting  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  population  of  about  5,000  or  6,000  Russians  and 

of  provisions,  and  would  start  when  the  sledg-  hcdf-breeds,  and  about  50,000  of  the  native 

ing  should  be  good.    He  was  confident  of  ob-  tribes,  who  are  in  about  equal  numbers  Esqui- 

taining  some  relics  at  least.    '^If  I  die,". he  maux  and  Indians.    The  country  is  diTided 

said  to  those  who  visited  him  at  Repulse  Bay  physically  into  three  sections :  the  narrow  oos^ 

in  August,  **  I  shall  die  doing  my  duty."  line  of  the  southern  portion,  extending  from 

In  connection  with  these  proposed  expedi-  60°  40'  north  latitude,  to  a  litUe  above  the  6C»th 
tions  to  the  region  of  the  North  Pole,  the  dis-  parallel ;  the  middle  section  sloping  toward  the 
covery  of  a  large  body  of  land  stretching  tow-  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  having  its  waterslied 
ard  the  pole  is  of  interest.  It  has  been  known  near  the  65th  parallel,  while  it  sweeps  we?t- 
for  softie  years  that  there  were  bodies  of  land,  ward  over  twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude;  and 
which  were  supposed  to  be  islands  of  no  great  the  northern  portion,  draining  into  the  Arctic 
extent,  and  were  so  laid  down  on  the  English  Ocean  and  the  Behring  Sea,  and  extending 
charts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  71st  parallel  of  at  Point  Barrow,  its  northernmost  point,  to 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  about  the  parallel  of  71°  30',  with  a  breadth  of 
176°  40'  and  178°  15'  west  longitude  from  about  27°  of  longitude.  Three-fourths  of  this 
Greenwich.  One  of  them  was  called  Plover  northernmost  section  lie  within  the  Arctic 
Island,  and  the  other  *^  Extensive  land  with  circle,  and  the  whole  territory  is  in  a  latitude 
high  peaks,"  on  the  English  charts.  In  the  which,  on  our  eastern  coasts,  would  be  almos: 
summer  of  1867  these  bodies  of  land  were  ex-  uninhabitable,  being  that  of  Labrador  aod 
amined,  though  without  landing,  by  three  cap-  Southern  Greenland.  It  is,  however,  a  physical 
tains  of  whaling- vessels  independently  of  each  law,  without  exception,  that  the  west  coasts  of 
other,  and  their  testimony  seems  to  prove  that  all  large  continents  in  the  northern  hemisphere ' 
these  supposed  islands  were  really  capes  of  an  are  warmer  in  the  same  latitudes  than  the  east- 
extensive  continent  lying  wholly  within  the  em. 

Arctic  Ocean.    Captain  I^ng,  of  the  bark  Nile,  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  an  eminent  American 

ran  along  the  coast  within  16  to  18  miles,  for  meteorologist,  has  traced  with  great  care  the 

a  distance  of  8°  21'  of  longitude,  and  found  the  .  isothermal  lines  of  summer,  winter,  and  annml 

Southwest  Cape,  which  he  named  Cape  Hawaii,  mean  temperature  of  this  territory,  and  has  th!t$ 

in  latitude  70°  40',  and  the  land,  which  was  given  us  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  that 

mountainous,  stretching  far  away  to  the  north,  of  regions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  a  differeDt 

One  moantaio,  apparently  an  extinct  volcano,  latitude.    By  this  we  find  the  average  winter 

he  found,  by  approximate  measurement,  to  be  temperature  of  Sitka  33°  P.,  a  higher  mean 

2,480  feet  high.  than  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.   lt< 

Captain  Bliven,  of  the  bark  Nautilus,  ex-  summer  average  is  64°  1',  wliich  is  aboat  that 

?loreil  the  coast  of  this  land  as  far  north  as  of  Northern  New  York.    The  annual  average 

2°,  and  found  it  extending  north  as  far  as  is  42°  6',  which  is  about  that  of  Oswego.   At 

he  could  discern  beyond  that  point.    Captain  Oonamak,  the  island  continuation  of  the  Ali- 

Raynor,  of  the  ship  Reindeer,  had  traced  it  aska  peninsula,  the  winter  average  is  83^  that 

over  more  than  five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  of  New  York  City,  the  summer  average  55", 

from  several  indications  believed  it  to  extend  and  the  annual  average  40°,  which  is  that  of 

at  least  eight  degrees.    This  would  give  in  that  Toronto.     At  Behring^s  Straits  the  saniiner 

latitude  an  extent  irom  east  tb  west  of  more  average  is  45°,  the  winter  3°  4',  and  the  annnai 

than  500  miles,  and  northward  more  than  120  average  19°  9'.    The  loftiest  mountain  of  North 

miles,  and  with  a  probability  of  much  more  America,  Mount  St  Elias,  14{970  feet,  is  on  this 

than  this.    The  Southwest  Cape,  Captain  Ray-  coast  in  latitude  about  60°  30'.     Its  krgest 

nor  says,  is  about  25  miles  from  the  Astatic  or  river  is  the  Kwichpak  or  Yukon,  which  has  a 

Siberian  coast.  course  of  nearly  1,000  miles.    Other  consider- 

Captain  Lewis,  of  the  Corinthian,  has  also  able  rivers  are  the  Konskevin,  the  Nashlagak, 

visited  the  shores  of  this  land,  and  foDud  indi-  the  Steckine,  the  Turnagain,  the  Fmlaj.  and 

cations  of  coal,  and  in  August  a  great  variety  the  Colville,  most  of  them  navigable  for  a 

of  fiowers  in  bloom,  and  birds  resembling  the  considerable  distance.    The  interior  has  been 

partridge,  in  great  abundance.  very  slightly  explored,  but  along  the  rivers  there 
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is  sfdd  to  be  much  arable  land,  and  the  more  firmed  Hr.  Atkinson^s  calculation  of  17,640  feet 

hardy  cereals  can  be  grown  up  to  latitude  66**,  as  the  height  of  the  volcanic  mountain.    Per 

British  Atneriea.^-The  eastern  and  central  e^n^ro,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
provinces  of  British  America,  except  the  Hud-  nel  Williamson,  United  States  Engineers,  re- 
son's  Bay  Territory  and  British  Columbia,  were  ported  to  the  California  Academy  of  Natural 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  organized  as  a  separate  Sciences  the  results  of  his  observations  and  com- 
govemment,  witii  the  title  of  '^  The  Dominion  putations,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
of  Canada,''  and  a  common  Parliament  and  the  height  of  the  mountain,  and  gave,  as  his  fig- 
Govemor-General.  Some  of  the  smaller  prov-  ures,  11,225  feet,  or,  using  Guyot's  tables  instead 
inces  are  dissatisfied  irith  this  coAfederation,  of  his  own,  11,185  feet.  A  difference  of  6,415 
and  its  endurance  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  feet,  or  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  miles  is  cer- 
embraces,  as  at  present  constituted,  an  area  of  tainly  discreditable  to  geographical  science. 
419,440  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1867  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  had  taken  observa- 
of  3,976,^44 ;  nearly  a  million  more  than  that  tions  of  most  of  these  coast  mountains,  ez- 
of  the  United  States  when  they  became  inde-  pressed  his  belief  when  Rev.  Mr.  Hines's  paper 
pendent.  The  country  has  unrivalled  water  was  read,  that  his  estimate  was  erroneous,  and 
commnnlcation,  and  extensive  lines  of  railways*  that  the  height  of  Mount  Hood  did  not  really 
and  canals,  a  healthful  though  somewhat  severe  exceed  12,000  feet,  if  it  attained  to  that, 
climate,  a  productive  soil  for  the  most  part,  and  United  States, — There  has  been,  during  the 
great  mineral  wealth.  The  northern  and  west-  past  year,  no  great  geographical  movement  un- 
em  provinces  have  manifested  a  desire  for  a  less  the  outfit  of  a  scientific  expedition  for  Ali- 
coalition  with  the  Dominion.  Captain  Palliser,  aska  may  be  called  such,  but  tnere  have  been 
who,  two  or  three  years  since,  explored  the  Hud-  many  local  enterprises  having  a  geographical 
son's  Bay  Territory  very  thoroughly,  has  com-  bearing.  Among  these  have  been  the  contin- 
municated  during  the  pa^  year  to  the  American  ued  prosecution  of  the  survey  of  California,  by 
Journal  of  Arts  and  Saienees  the  position  and  Prof.  Whitney  and  his  coadjutors,  which  has 
height  of  the  principal  summits  in  that  Terri-  developed  more  interesting  geographical  facts 
tory  and  British  Columbia.  We  give  a  few  of  than  any  State  survey  yet  made ;  the  publica- 
the  highest  elevations:  Mount  Forbes,  north  tion  of  the  geological  survey  of  Illinois,  which 
latitude,  6V  45',  longitude  west  from  Green-  has  made  known  the  possession  of  vast  mineral 
wicb,  117''  86',  height  18,400  feet ;  Mount  Mur-  wealth  in  tbat  State ;  and  the  survey  of  the  min- 
chison,  latitude  61°  47',  longitude  117^,  height  eral  region  in  Idaho,  under  the  direction  of  the 
13,500  feet;  Sullivan's  Peak,  latitude  50°  52',  Land-Office  at  Washington,  which  has  thrown 
longitude  117°  50',  height  7,858  feet;  Pipe-  much  light  on  the  agricultural  character  of  the 
stone  River  Pass,  latitude  51°  40',  •longitude  lands  of  that  Territory,  much  of  which  is  equal 
116°  30',  height  7,200  feet;  Bow  River  Pass,  to  that  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  West  A 
latitude  51°  40',  longitude  117°,  height  6,347  less  extensive  survey  in  Northern  Minnesota 
feet;  Mount  Brown,  latitude  52°  28',  longitude  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  turning, 
118°  26';  Mount  Hooker,  latitude  52°  17',  longi-  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  waters  of  the 
tude  118°  12'.  The  height  of  these  two  is  not  small  lakes,  which  now  find  an  outlet  in  the 
given.  Douglas,  whose  measurements  of  the  affluents  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  into 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  the  tributeries  of  the  Minnesota  River,  and 
all  much  too  high,  stated  the  height  of  Mount  thus  rendering  that  river  navigable  to  a  much 
Brown  to  be  16,000  feet,  and  that  of  Mount  higher  point.  Another  expedition  has  ascend- 
Hooker  15,700  feet.  ed  the  Rio  Colorado  of  tlie  West,  the  princi- 

la  this  connection  the  recent  discussions  in  pal  river  of  Arizona,  for  six  hundred  miles  from 

r^ard  to  the  height  of  Mount  Hood,  in  Ore-  its  mouth  in  the  California  Gulf,  and  demon- 

p)n,    the    highest   mountain-summit   in    tlie  strated  its  navigability  to  Colville  or  Callville, 

United  States,  before  the  purchase  of  Aliaska,  in  Southern  Nevada,  with   a  possibility,  by  a 

Iiave  considerable  interest.    The  discrepancies  short  portage,  of  extending  the  navigation  two 

in  the  statemente  of  different  travellers  are  or  three  hundred  miles  farther  into  Southern 

very  remarkable.    Some  years  since,  Mr.  At-  Uteh.     The  mounteins   tii rough    which    this 

kinson,  of  Portland,    Oregon,    ascended    the  great  river  breaks,  and   the  cafions  it  forms, 

mountain,  and  deducing  his  computations  from  constitute  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenery 

the  boiling-point  of  water  at,  the  summit  of  on  the  earth^s  surface.    In  a  commercial  point 

Mount  Hood,  stated  its  height  as  17,640  feet,  of  view,  this  discovery  can  hardly  be  overesti- 

Prof.  Wood    adopted   this    height,  but  other  mated.    It  will  furnish  a  safe  and  easy  outlet 

geographers  doubted  it,  and  from  their  own  for  the  products,  either  mineral  or  agricultu- 

calculations  insisted  that  its  height  did  not  ex-  ral,  of  the  whole  region    of  Southern    Utah 

ceed  12,000  feet.    On  the  24th  of  July,  1866,  and  Nevada,  which  have  hitherto  cost  almost 

Kev,  H.  K.  Hines,  an  English  geographer,  with-  their  entire  value  for  their  transit  by  teams  to 

three  gentlemen  from  Portland,  Oregon,   as-  Salt  Lake  City.    Another  expedition,  possess- 

cended  the  mountain,  and,  ascertaining  that  ing  considerable  geographical  interest,  though 

water  boUed  on  the  summit  at  180°  F.,  con-  undertaken  for  other   purposes,  was  that  of 

'~r7Z — „ ,  ^aoff o^nK    »    1  1    ^u — a — 1  Captalu  J.  .F.  Meline,  United  States  Army,  in 

♦  Its  railways  in  18S7  were  2,495  mileo  in  length  and  ooet  y "a  «    !i_          i.    txr     i         xr              xr        tr  li^^ 

£2T,»T4,6i4-#istM»T,i88ingoid.  1866,  through  Western  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 


•Ml  1«V»1. 

FUcerTiUe 1,800  ft. 

Auburn 1,200  ♦* 

DutchFlat 2,948  ♦* 

Nevada,  Cal 2,678  " 

Brandy 'City 8,602  •* 
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and  the  borders  of  Arizona,  and  which  he  has  It  was  estimated  that  during  a  part  of  their 

graphioall/  detailed  in    his  ^*  Two  Thousand  eruption  thej  threw  up  red-hot  sand  and  frag- 

Miies  on  Horseback,'*  published  in  the  autumn  ments  of  basaltic  rock  to  a  height  of  3,000  feeL 

of  1867.    The  most  important  facts  developed  The  volcano  is  about  200  feet  in  height.     This 

by  the  gallant  captain  related  to  the  Pueblo  or  volcanic  eruption  was  preceded  and  accoinpa- 

village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  a  race  differing  nied  by  remarkable  phenomena  in  the    WeU 

materially  from  the  Indian  tribes  of  tlie  rest  Indies,    Tortola  was  visited  with  a  most  de- 

of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  attained  structive  hurricane  on  the  30th  of  October,  and. 

to  a  very,  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  during  the  month  of  November,  St.  ThoouLs 

and  had  abandoned,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  and  St.  John,  were  desolated  by  repeated  shocks 

adopted,  the  nomadic  life,  centuries  before  the  of  earthquakes,  in  some  of  which  the  water  in 

white  men  entered  New  Mexico.    Many  of  the  the  harbors  swept  in  a  vast  wave  over  the  (sea- 

facts  stated  by  Oaptain  Meline  are  very  inter-  port  and  then  receded,  leaving  the  acchorasre- 

esting,  and  they  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  grounds  nearly  bare.    Large  ships,  one  of  the 

missionaries  in  New  Mexico.    The  greater  part  steamships  of  the  United  States  Navy  among 

of  the  Pueblos  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  but  them,  were  carried  high  up  upon  the  shore, 

it  is  believed  that  many  and  perhaps  most  of  and  great  destruction  of  life  and  property  re- 

them   are  really  idolaters,  and  practise  their  suited.    It  was  stated  by  observers  that  ihen 

idolatrous  rites  in  secret  whenever  they  can  find  were  282  distinct  earthquake  shocks, 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  South  America, — The  South  American  Cou- 

The  report  of  Messrs.  J.  Boss  Browne  and  tinent  is  always  a  favorite  field  for  geographic 

James  W.  Taylor  on  the  mineral  resources  of  exploration,   but  the  discoveries  of  the  pasl 

the  Western  States  and  Territories,  in  connec-  year  have  not  been  as  important  as  those  of 

tion  with  much  other  interesting  matter,  gives  former  years.    The  northern  portion  of  the 

the  elevation  above  the  sea  level  of  many  of  continent  offers  nothing  new  or  specially  im- 

the  most  important  mining  towns.    The  fol-  portant.    Mr.  F.  Hassaurek,  for  four  years  Uni- 

lowing  are  the  most  important :  ted  States  minister  to  Ecuador,  and  recently 

Haiffii.t  abort  Height  abort  rctumed  from  that  countsy,  g&ve,  in  his  ^^Foar 

Shasta  oity iJiMft.  Years  in  Spanish  America,"  much  imp<»iant 

Mnrpbv'e '....'.'.2,soi ''  geographlcflJ  information  relative  to  the  soil, 

MilSeJiT.*^!"; ; : ;  '^m  «  minerals,  resources,  navigation,  roads,  and  pro- 

Mogai '.'.'.'.'/. '.'.'. 8,650 '*  ductions  of  that  republic,  and   some  account 

S"!?V;;"-ifr-S  "  J^JT ?%*«;: -^^--Iffi  «  o^its  mountains,  which  is  new  and  interesting, 

sierra  ButtttS  Mine.. 7,000  **    Virginia  City,  Ner.. 6,205  *•  «,,  ,.71,  *      v  ^  i 

Nelson's  Point.  ....8,868"   Como,Nev... djeoo  «  There  scems  httie  reason  to  hope  for  anad- 

Qnincy .8,500"   Great  Salt  Lake  City.4,851 «  vance  ia  civilization,  intellectual  culture,  or 

A  scientific  expedition  ordered  by  Congress,  moral  and  physical  progress  in  those  smaller 

and  organized  by  Major-General   Humphrey,  Spanish-American  i^epublics  without  the  infa- 

commander  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  started  sion,  in  larger  measure,  of  an  enterprising  and 

from  San  Francisco  in  May,  1867,  having  for  energetic  population.    A  country  without  good 

its  object  the  exploration  of  a  strip  of  land  on  roads,  or  means  of  transit  by  Land  or  water, 

both  sides  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  lAust  always  remain  in  a  low  condition  of  dnl- 

from  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  to  the  ization,  enterprise,  commerce,  and  wealth,  and 

eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colo-  when  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  desire 

rado.    The  corps  had  for  its  chief  Mr.  Clarence  no  change  or  improvement,  their  condition  i^ 

King,  and  associated  with  him  were  James  T.  very  nearly  hopeless. 

Gardner,  H.  Custer,  and  F.  A.  Clarke,  as  to-  In  Peru  there  was,  during  the  year,  some 
pographers ;  Professor  J.  D.  Hague,  Arnold  river  exploration  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
Hague,  and  Samuel  F.  Emmons,  as  geologists ;  archaeological  research,  but  little  of  it,  how* 
W.  W.  Bailey,  botanist;  Robert  Ridgeway,  ever,  performed  by  citizens  of  Pern.  Two 
zoologist,  and  T.  H.  O^Sullivan,  photographer.  English  engineers,  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Main, 
They  were  allowed  a  military  escort  where  it  employed  on  vessels  of  the  Peruvian  Navy 
was  necessary.  It  is  expected  that  the  explo-  which  were  plying  on  the  Maraflon  and  its 
rations  will  occupy  about  three  years.  tributaries,  sent,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  to  the 
Wehavenothingofinteresttonoteinifaric(?.  Royal  Geographical  Society  an  account  of  an 
In  Central  America  the  most  noteworthy  expedition  sent  by  the  Peruvian  Government 
geographical  fact  is  the  formation  and  eleva-  up  the  Ucayali'and  Pachitea  Rivera,  to  punLih 
tion,  between  the  14th  of  November  and  the  the  Cashibo  Indians  for  their  unprovoked  and 
1st  of  December,  1867,  of  a  new  volcanic  cono  q/ruel  murder  of  two  of  the  officers  of  the  war- 
in  Nicaragua,  about  eight  leagues  east  of  the  steamer  Putamayo,  Messrs.  Tavira  and  West,  who 
city  of  Leon,  on  a  line  of  about  twenty^  volca-  had  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pachitea  and 
noes.  The  exact  location  of  this  new  volcano  attempted  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  but 
was  midway  between  the  two  extinct  volcanoes  had  been  murdered  and  eaten  by  these  Indian5. 
of  Las  Pilas  and  Orota.  It  commenced  with  The  Ucayali  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
two  craters,  one  vertical,  and  the  other  at  an'  the  tributaries  of  the  MaralLon,  or  Upper  Ama- 
angle  of  45  degrees,  about  1,000  feet  apart,  but  zonas,  and  the  Pachitea  is  one  of  its  sdfflaents, 
connecting  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  which  enters  the  Ucayali  about  lat.  8**  20'  S. 
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The  expedition,  consisting  of  three  steamers,  Central  America;  that  in  intelligence,  in  math- 
ascended  the  IJcajali  for  more  than  600  miles,  ematical  and  astronomical  science,  and  above 
and  the  Pachitea  for  abont  220  more.  Forty  all  in  their  religion,  they  were  greatly  superior 
or  fifty  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Pachitea  to  the  Aztecs ;  that  they  came  to  Peru  from 
they  came  to  the  place  where  these  savage  In-  the  North,  from  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
dians  had  committed  the  muixler,  and,  landing,  and  probably  to  these  countries  from  the 
after  a  difficult  march  through  the  chaparr^,  North ;  that  "their  religious,  theory,  and  their 
reached  their  settlement,  and  liad  a  sharp  ac-  cosmogony,  as  well  as  uieir  calendar,  and  their 
tion  with  them,  in  which  they  killed  a  consid-  language,  offer  such  striking  analo^es  to  those 
erable  number  and  took  many  prisoners.  They  of  the  Parsees,  as  to  render  it  almost  absolutely 
found  here  the  teeth  of  the  two  officers.  Hav-  certain  that  they  had  migrated,  most  probably 
ing  accomplished  their  purpose,  they  returned  by  way  of  Kamtchatka  and  Aliaska,  from  the 
to  the  steamers,  harassed  to  some  extent  by  the  vidnity  of  Persia,  the  original  seat  of  the  Par- 
natives,  who  wounded  some  of  them  with  their  see  faith.  They  believed  in  one  active  Cre- 
arrows,  and  threatened  them  with  vengeance  ator,  invisible,  himself  uncreated,  but  symbol- 
if  they  returned.  They  then  continued  their  ized  in  the  Sun,  and  one  passive  divinity,  sym- 
ascent  of  the  Pachitea  as  far  as  Mayro,  the  bollzed  by  the  Earth,  from  whose  united  in- 
head  of  navigation  on  that  river,  about  220  fluence  all  things  sprang  into  being;  they 
mfles  above  its  mouth.  The  country  was  very  recognized  the  beneficence  of  the  creative 
beautiful,  and  abounded  in  valuable  trees  and  power,  and  paid  it  their  homage  and  worship ; 
plants.  Mayro  is  825  miles  from  Lima,  and  they  recognized  also  a  powerful  but  not  om- 
3,623  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas.  nipotent  spirit  of  evil,  whose  machinations  they 

A  joint  commission  was  appointed  in  1866  by  dreaded  and  whose  wrath  they  feared.    Their 

the  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  Governments  to  whole  civilization  was  influenced  by  their  be- 

explore  and  map  correctly  the  course  of  the  liefs. 

Yavary,  the  boundary  stream  between  the  two        It  is  understood  that  the  recent  discoveries 

countries.    The  region    throngh    which    this  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  tend,  as 

large  river  flows  has   hitherto  been    almost  far  as  they  eo^  to  confirm  the  views  and  deduo- 

whoUy  unknown,  and  its  upper  waters  are  in-  tions  of  M.  Lconce  d'Angrand. 
habited  by  savage  tribes  of  Indians.    The  two        Brazil, — To  this,  more  than  any  other  South 

commissioners.  Dr.  Manuel  Renaud  Paz  Soldan  American  state,  has  the  attention  of  geogra- 

on  the  part  of  Peru,  and  Captain  Soarez  Pinto,  phers  been  turned  during  the  past  two  years, 

of  the  Brazilian  Navy,  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  The  public  have  been  favored  during  the  past 

with  their  respective  staffs,  left  Tabatinga  (the  year  with  a  popular  account,  principally  from 

month  of  the  Yavary)  early  in  1867,  and  as-  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  of  the  expedition  of 

cended  the  Yavary  in  a  steamer  abont  1,000  the  learned  professor  and  his  scientific  corps  to 

miles.    Here  they  encountered  a  lai'ge  body  of  the  Amazonas;  but  as  we  have  given  in  the 

Indian?,  who  attacked  them  with  great  friry,  previous  volume  the  principal  discoveries  of 

and  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  Captain  the  expedition,  and  as  it  was  more  ichthyologi- 

Pinto  was  kUled,  and  five  of  the  ten  members  cal  than  geographical,  we  shall  not  devote  any  * 

of  the  commission  wounded,  among  the  rest  further  space  to  it.    Some  of  his  assistants, 

Br.  Paz  Soldan,  who  received  a  wound  from  a  Professor  Harte  among  the  number,  visited 

poisoned  arrow  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  portions  of  the  Brazilian  coast  and  some  of  its 
which  ultimately  rendered  amputation  neces-  jiver- systems,  but  mainly  in  the  interests  of 
sary.    The  expedition  returned  to  Tabatinga,  4B6olbgy;>.^Mr.  Chandless,  an  English  geographer, 

and  Dr.  Paz  Soldan,  whose  scientific  enthu-  long  resident  in  Brazil,  who  had  previously,  in 

siasm  does  not  seem  to  be  abated  by  his  misfor-  1864-^65,  as  detailed  in  the  AimuAL  Ctclop^- 

tnne,  writes  tiiat  the  course  of  the  river  has  dia  for  1866,  explored  a  considerable  portion 

hitlierto  been  very  incorrectly  laid  down ;  that  of  the  course  of  the  Pums,  one  of  the  larger 

its  direction  is  more  southward  than  westward,  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas,  which  had  been 

being,  as  he  expresses  it,  W.  30°  by  40°  S.    Its  supposed  to  receive  its  higher  waters  from  the 

sources  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarayacu,  and  its  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in  the  provinces  of 

principal  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Tecua-  Cuzco  and  Caravaya  in  Peru,  and  to  unite  at 

cby,  the  Curuza,  and  the  Paysandu,  and  on  the  same  point  with  the  Madre  de  Pios,  read  before 

left  the  Savary-nimim  and  the  Rio  Galvez.  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  an- 

M.  Leonce  d'Angrand,  a  French  archaolo-  other  paper  in  February,  1867,  giving  an  ao- 

gi!!t,long  resident  in  Bolivia,  has  devoted  many  count  of  his  second  expedition  in  1866-'66,  up 

jears  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  civilization  the  Purus,  and  its  largest  affluent  the  Aqiury, 

of  Peru,  and  has  arrived  at  these  conclusions :  to  ascertain  what  was  the  actual  source  of 

that  the  ruins  of  Tiguanaco,  situated  on  a  pla-  both.    He  ascended  the  Purus  for  1,800  miles, 

teau  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  as  well  as  and  the  Aqniry  for  nearly  600,  penetrating  into 

some  other  ruins  of  Peru,  and  the  Colombian  regions  into  which  no  white  man  had  ever 

States,  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  before  entered^  and   finding  tribes  of  Indians 

the  Incas,  and  to  a  race  having  little  in  com-  whose  civilization  was  of  the  very  lowest  grade. 

Son  with  them ;  that  this  race  were  the  Toltecs,  He  found  that  both  the  Purus  and  the  Aqniry 

e  predecessors  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  received  no  portion  of  their  waters  from  the 
Vol.  vu. — 23 
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• 
Andes  slope,  bat  had  their  soaroes  in  the  forests  expedition,  one  of  immense  labor  and  hud- 
of  the  great  Amazonian  plain,  hundreds  of  ship,  was  the  settling  the  question  that  the 
miles  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  waters  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Adlies.  i& 
oonrse  of  the  two  rivers  was  through  this  great  the  provinces  of  Guzoo  and  Oaravaya,  M  into 
plain,  the  current  was  slow,  and  the  rivers  the  ^ni  and  Madeira,  and  not  into  the  Pmu. 
navigable  to  a  higher  point  than  almost  any  This  is  of  more  importance  than  it  would  seem 
other  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Ama-  at  first  sight ;  for  if,  as  was  supposed,  here- 
zonas.  The  forest,  almost  impenetrable  from  tofore,  they  passed  into  the  Purus,  tliat  riv^ 
its  network  of  lianas  or  parasitic  creepers,  lined  being  navigable  for  almost  its  entire  extent, 
the  river-banks  almost  everywhere,  and  the  Ouzco,  the  former  capital  of  the  locag,  migbt 
region  was  but  sparsely  inhabited.  The  white  have  regained  a  part  of  its  former  prestige, 
settlements  on  the  Purns  are  very  few,  and  the  being  connected  by  direct  water  commaiiki- 
highest  is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  tion  with  the  Amazonas;  but  the  route  bj  way 
from  its  moutili.  The  Indian  tribes  are  scat-  of  the  Beni  and  Madeira  is  obstructed  by  citi- 
tered  along  its  banks,  their  villages  being  raots  which  entirely  prevent  contiauons  mh- 
•  frequently  fifty  or  one  hundred  mSes  apart,  gation. 
The  Muras  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  SenhorJoas  Martins  deSilvaCoutinlio,  a  Bra- 
river  for  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  zilian  geographer,  who  has  spent  about  eight 
next  come  the  Pnru-purus  or  Pammarys,  a  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  Amazonas,  er 
gentle  and  un  warlike  tribe,  and  the  Juberys,  a  pedally  its  lower  portion,  in  a  recent  paper  re&d 
smidl  band  of  Indians.  Above  these  were  the  before  the  French  Soeiete  de  GeographU,  states 
Cip6s,  Gatarixas,  Pamanad,  and  Jamamadys,  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  Uie  great  river, 
four  very  weak  tribes.  Still  farther  on  were  It  seems  that  the  Amazonas,  unlike  an?  other 
the  Hypurinas,  a  large  body  of  Indians,  ex-  great  river,  has  no  delUL  The  vast  mass  of 
tending  also  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  sediment  or  debris  brought  down  by  it^  broad 
Aquiry,  more  warlike,  but  not  hostile  to  the  and  somewhat  rapid  current  is  not,(]epo>iteJ 
whites.  These  occupied  a  territory  of  nearly  at  its  mouth,  forms  no  islands  or  marshes,  ba: 
three  hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of  these  is  in  some  way  carried  out  into  the  ocean  aod 
two  rivers ;  there  was  then  a  break  of  one  bun-  deposited  on  some  distant  coast.  So  far  frcni 
dred  miles  or  more  which  seemed  uninhabited,  any  accretion  of  soil  or  land  taking  place  tm 
or  nearly  so,  and  next  came  the  country  of  the  its  deposits,  the  sea  is  constantly  makiotr  io- 
Manenenterys,  a  very  highly  civilized  tribe,  who  roads  upon  the  land,  and  the  great  islani«  of 
raise,  spin,  and  weave  cotton,  and  are  well  Maranhao  Oaviaua  and  Mexiana  are  portioa? 
supplied  with  iron  implements,  obtained  indl-  of  the  continent  which  the  remorseless  »ca  M 
rectly,  Mr.  Ohandless  thinks,  from  Sarayacu,  surrounded,  and  which  it  is  step  by  step  de- 
on  the  Ucayali.  They  were  industrious  and  stroying.  Within  twenty  years  the  sea  has  torti 
weU  dad,  both  the  men  and  women,  and  very  away  the  coast  on  the  province  of  Para  to  the 
intelligent  and  friendly.  The  Canamarys,  who  breadth  of  nearly  a  mile.  Senhor  Coatiobo 
were  next  above  them,  though  inferior  in  Intel-  believes  that  the  debris  of  the  Amazona.^  and 
ligence  to  their  neighbors,  were  honest  and  this  soil  thus  carried  away  are  borno.  br  aa 
kindly  disposed.  Above  these  was  another  nnder-curreAt  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  dir 
long  gap,  and  toward  the  sources  of  the  Purus  tributed  upon  the  shores  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mr.  Ohandless  found  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  West  Indies  and  the  a<^acent  coasts,  and  he 
had  never  heard  of  white  men,  and  who  were  presents  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  using  stone  view.  Other  geographers  regard  this  engalf- 
implements,  of  which  he  obtained  specimens,  mentof  the  sediment  from  the  Amazonas  as  dae 
The  Upper  Aquiry  was  peopled  by  the  Cape-  to  the  remarkable  depth  of  the  ocean  at  il3 
ohenes,  a  tribe  who  have  no  canoes,  and  no  mouth,  which  all  this  deposit  is  not  anfficient 
idea  of  building  them,  but  make  some  rafts  of  to  fill. 

arrow-grass.     The  animals  along  the  route       The  Oerman  geographer,  Woldemar  Schult^ 

were  principally  the  capivaras,  or  water-hog,  has  published  the  latitude  and  lougitnde  of 

which  was  found  in  large  numbers,  the  tapir,  fifty-four  points  which  he  has  ascertained  in 

and  a  few  monkeys.    The  curassow  bird  was  the  province  of  S&o  Pedro  Rio  Grande  do  bol, 

also  seen  in  fiocks  in  some  places,  and  the  the  extreme  southern  province  of  the  enipJ^ 

green  ibis  and  peacock  hen  occasionally.     For  of  Brazil.    Of  these  the  most  important  are: 

long  distances,  however,  on  the  Purus,  there  the  capital,  Porto  Alejrre,  which  is  in  80"  2' « 

were  no  animals  visible.      The  India-rubber  south  Wtude,  and  51*  12' west  longitude  fij>ra 

tree    abounds  in  the  forests.    Don  Antonio  Greenwich;  the  town  of  Pilotas,  31"  4^53 

Raimondy,  a  Peruvian  geographer,  has  suppler  south  latitude,  and  62**  19'  west  longitnde; 

mented  "Mr.  Ohandless's  discoveries  by  an  ex-  Villa  de  Sao  Birja,  in  the  extreme  vest  on 

pedition  undertaken  in  1864-'65,  to  explore  the  the  Uruguay  River,  28**  89'  51"  south  latitude, 

courses  of  the  rivers  San  Gavan  and  Ayapata,  and  65**  85'  5"  west  longitude ;  the  bar  of  ua 

aflSuents  of  the  Ynambari,   which,    like  the  Rio  Grande,  82"*  9'  south  latitude,  and  5S  ^ 

Madre  de  Dios,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Beni,  and  west  lon^tude.    There  were,  in  1867,  six  rail; 

this  of  the  Madeira,  the  largest  of  the  southern  roads  in  Brazil,  having  an  aggregate  length^ 

affluents  of  the  Amazonas,    The  result  of  this  878.4  miles.      They  were,  the  railiray  fr«J 
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Rio  Janeiro  to  Oommeroio  and  to  Parabjba,  inhabitants,  and  one  deaf-mnte  to  1,814  inhabi- 

14T.3  kilometres  (about  90  miles)  in  length ;  tants.    Education  is  at  a  low  ebb ;  the  nnmber 

that  from    Bahia    toward  Alagoinhas,   128.5  who  can  read  being  onlj  193,898,  and  those 

kilometres  (about  75  miles)  in  length ;    from  who  can  read  and  write  only  168,294,  giving  a 

Pemambnco  to  Una,  124.9  kilometres  (about  77  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  whole  popma- 

miles);  from  Santos  to  Jundiaby,  189  kilome-  tionof  1  to  7.4,  and  of  the  latter  of  1  to  9.4,  or, 

tres  (84  miles) ;  from  Villa  Nova  to  Gazoeira,  deducting  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age, 

49.1  kiloi%&tres  (about  80  miles);   and  from  a  proportion  of  readers  of  1  to  6.9,  and  of  those 

Rio  Janeiro  to  Maua,  17.5  kilometres  (nearly  who  could  read  and  write  of  1  to  7.6.    The 

11  miles).  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  repub- 

Captain  John  Codman,  an  accomplished  sail-  lie  was  as  follows :  Santiago,  115,877 ;  Val- 
or and  captain  of  a  steamship,  which  plied  for  paraiso,  70,488 ;  Talcu,  17,900 ;  Concepcion, 
some  time  between  the  coast  ports  of  South-  18,958;  La  Serena,  18,560;  Copiapo,  18,881; 
em  Brazil,  published,  in  1867,  a  volume  enti-  Quillota,  10,149 ;  New  Chilian,  9,781 ;  San 
tied  "Ten  Months  in  Brazil,"  which  contained  Felipe,  8,696;  Coquimbo,  7,188.  No  other 
in  a  small  compass  much  valuable  information  towns  exceeded  7,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of 
in  regard  to  the  commerce,  resources,  agricul-  cultivated  lands  was  72,910  square  kilometres, 
tnre,  manufactures,  and  people  of  Brazil,  its  Eubopb. — There  has  been  less  than  the  usual 
climate,  surface,  and  advantages  for  immi-  amount  of  geographical  exploration  conducted 
grants.  While  his  pictures  of  the  oountry  in  Europe  during  the  year.  In  Oreat  Britain 
and  its  inhabitants  were  not  so  roseate  as  the  Admiralty  surveys  have  been  continued, 
those  of  other  tourists,  they  were  replete  the  eastern  coasts  have  been  examined  anew, 
with  sound  sense,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  use-  and  some  important  changes  discovered.  The 
fol  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  emigrate  to  shores  of  Bristol  Channel  have  also  been  resur- 
the  Brazilian  empire.  Of  the  other  South  veyed,  and  the  charts  corrected. 
American  states  there  are  but  few  geographi-  The  future  coal  supply  of  Great  Britain  has 
cal  items  to  be  gleaned.  Doctor  Martin  de  been  for  some  years  past  a  matter  of  no  little 
Moossy,  an  eminent  French  geographer,  long  anxiety  among  the  political  economists  of  that 
resident  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  has  oountry.  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  has,  however, 
prepared,  mostly  from  personal  observation  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
and  survey,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  an  alarm  on  the  subject,  certainly  not  during  the 
atlas  of  that  republic,  containing  thirty  maps,  next  fifty  or  one  hundred  years.  The  coal- 
and  throwing  great  light  upon  the  topography,  fields  of  the  British  Isles  cover  an  area  of 
orography,  political  geography,  and  history  of  8,926,000  acres,  and  the  annual  production  is 
the  states  which  compose  it.  He  has  by  now  86,000,000  tons,  the  largest  consumption 
numerous  carefully  and  accurately  drawn  sec-  being  for  the  smelting  of  metals.  This  con- 
tions  of  the  country  from  east  to  west,  from  sumption  might  be  tripled,  and  there  would  yet 
northeast  to  southwest,  and  from  northwest  to  be  a  sufficient  supply,  accessible  without  ex- 
Boatbeast,  shown  the  practicability  of  railways  cessive  cost  of  mining,  for  a  century, 
across  the  passes  of  the  Andes.  The  atlas  is  In  France  the  most  important  geographical 
one  of  the  nnest  contributions  to  geographical  item  is  the  intended  enlargement  by  the  Gov- 
science  yet  made  fh)m  South  America.  eminent  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  now  ex- 

M.  Pisitis,  the  veteran  Chilian  geographer,  has  tends  from  the  Hiver  Garonne  at  Toulouse  to  the 
been  for  ten  years  past  engaged  in  preparing  a  Mediterranean  near  Agde,  a  distance  of  about 
map  from  actual  surveys,  under  the  authority  of  160  miles.  The  River  Garonne  can,  without 
the  Chilian  Government,  of  that  interesting  much  difficulty,  be  made  navigable  from  its 
country.  Thotigh  the  projection  and  details  are  mouth,  at  Bordeaux,  as  far  as  Toulouse,  for  the 
nearly  completed,  it  has  as  yet  been  engraved  lai^^t  steamships ;  but  the  enlargement  of  the 
only  in  outline.  The  census  of  Chili  taken  in  cand  to  the  size  needful  to  admit  the  steamships- 
1865  was  published  dnring  the  last  year.  The  of-the-line  of  the  French  Navy  will  be  an  expen- 
poptdation  by  that  census  was  1,819,228,  ex-  sive  undertaking,  and  will  require  for  the  addi- 
closive  of  the  Indians  of  Aranco  and  Yaldivia,  tional  water  the  collecting  in  reservoirs  of  the 
who  are  estimated  at  80,00Q  persons.  The  waters  of  the  streams  fiowing  down  the  Pyre- 
director  of  the  statistical  bureau  is  satisfied,  nees.  This  great  enterprise  once  accomplished, 
from  the  incompleteness  of  many  of  the  returns,  the  French  fleet  can  go  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
that  ten  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  cen-  Mediterranean  without  passing  Gibraltar.  M. 
sns  to  give  the  real  population  of  the  republic,  Delesse,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  has,  as 
which  would  then  amount  to  2,081,146  per-  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  soundings  along 
80DS.  Of  the  inhabitants  enumerated,  1,795,844  the  coast,  constructed  a  lithological  map  of  the 
were  native  Cbilenos,  and  28,220  of  foreign  birth,  seas  of  France,  giving  in  detail  the  geological 
The  increase  in  the  census  over  that  of  1864  was  character  of  the  bottom  as  ascertained  by 
380,108j  or  about  twenty-six  per  cent.    The  sounding. 

proportion  of  males  to  females  is  100  to  100.77,  M.  Casimir  de  la  Marre,  a  French  geographer, 

tlirongh  the  whole  republic,  though  in  the  min-  has  explored,  within  the  past  two  years,  very 

iiig.  districts  the  men  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  thoroughly,  the  province  of  Almeria,  in  the 

women.   There  was  one  blind  person  to  each  792  south  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
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giyen  to  the  Frenoh  SocUU  de  Geographie  a  Osmaalis,  1,500,000;  Greeks,  1,000,000;    Ar- 

very  foil  accoant  of  its  climate,  sniface,  pro-  menians,    400,000 ;  Jews,    200,000 ;  Tsiganea, 

doctions,  and  commerce.    It  is  one  of  the  least  500,000 ;    NogaTs    Tartars,    40,000 ;  Germans 

known  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  the  account  10,000 ;  Magyars,  50,000. 

of  it  which  he  presents  is  very  interesting.  The  Slavonic  races,  then,  the  kindred  bj 

In  HungaTyy  and  the  Austrian  provinces  ad-  blood  and  race  of  the  Russians  and  Ronmani- 

jacent,  a  census  was  taken  in  1867,  which  gives  ans,  are,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  the  jteopU  of 

the  inhabitants  by  nationalities.     From    this  Turkey,  and,  in  the  general  movem^t  for  gov- 

census  it  appears  that  the  Magyars,  or  true  ernment  by  nationalities,  it  may  reasonably  be 

Hungarians,  are  only  found  in  Hungary,  Sieben-  expected  that  ere  long  they  will  oonie  nnder 

burg,  and  the  Military  Districts  (except  less  Russian  sway. 

than  5,000  in  Slavonia),  and  that  the  popnla-  On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  March,  1867,  the 
tion  of  these  states  or  provinces  and  that  of  whole  Grecian  Archipelago  and  ooDstderaUe 
Fiume  and  the  Adriatic  Littoral  was  12,248,042;  portions  of  the  mainland,  extending  as  far  i^ 
of  whom  6,150,259  were  Hungarians,  2,247,263  to  Constantinofple,  were  shaken  by  earthquakes. 
Rdumaniansj  1,505,868  Slovaks,  1,202,211  Ger-  The  island  of  MityUne^  in  the  Archipelago, 
man,  455,047  Servians,  891,458  Rutheniann,  containing  a  population  of  about  fifty  thoosKHi 
170,100  Croatians,  56,926  Sbokats,  44,707  souls,  was  the  central  point  of  the  disturbance, 
Wends,  12,048  Bulgarians,  9,472  Italians,  and  and  suffered  very  severely.  From  eight  ban- 
8,183  Greeks.  In  Hungary  proper  there  were  dred  to  one  thousand  lives  were  lo6t  in  the 
5,466,239  Magyars,  out  of*  a  total  population  capital  of  the  island,  and  about  as  many  per- 
of  9,975,973.  sons  were  maimed  more  or  less  severely.^  The 
The  exploration  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  little  port  (Meteli)  is  in  ruins ;  a  considerable 
in  Boumanicb^  by  M.  Ernest  Desgardins,  a  French  number  of  the  houses  were  swallowed  np,  and 
engineer  and  geographer,  during  the  past  year,  the  remainder,  though  mostly  of  solid  stoo^, 
has  resulted  in  the  opening  to  navigation,  free  reeled  and  fell  together  like  houses  of  cards, 
from  obstructions,  of  the  mouth  of  Kilia,  hith-  The  castle,  the  cathedral,  the  Governor's  kiosk, 
erto  so  nearly  closed  as  to  be  almost  impass-  the  mosques  and  the  consular  residences*  sJ 
able.  This  was  effected,  like  that  of  the  Rhine,  shared  in  the  ruin.  The  sea  heaved  and  b<^cd 
by  the  same  engineer,  by  the  ancient  plan  of  into  and  out  of  the  ports,  and  has,  it  is  said, 
canalization,  by  which  the  main  current  of  the  taken  possession  of  what  was  formerly  one  of 
river  was  made  to  clear  its  own  way.  This  the  principal  business  streets  of  the  town. 
entei*prise  insures  a  brilliant  future  for  the  com-  Entering  Asia  by  way  of  A$ia  Minor,  we 
merce  of  Roumania.  find  an  abundance  of  interesting  facts  gleaned 
The  question  of  nationalities  in  European  by  the  numerous  explorers  in  all  parts  of  that 
TarJeey  has  assumed  q  new  significance  from  continent,  but  none  of  such  profound  interest 
the  recenc  attitude  of  Russia  toward  the  Ot-  as  those  which,  in  some  former  years,  have 
toman  empire.  It  has  long  been  said  that  the  drawn  attention  to  the  Asiatic  esplorers  almost 
Osmanli  race  only  pitched  their  tents  in  their  exclusively.  MM.  Mauss  and  Sauvaire,  two 
European  possessions,  and  it  seems  from  recent  French  geographers,  made  in  1866  an  expedi- 
Investigations  that  they  are  but  a  very  small  tion  in  Southern  Syria  from  Kerai:  (the  andeut 
fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey.  Kiriath  or  Kirjath-Moab)  to  Shobak,  a  point 
Three  very  eminent  ethnographers,  M.  Lejean,  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Gvii  of 
the  Baron  de  Reden,  and  Herr  Fickcr,  have  Akabah,  as  a  complement  to  the  Dae  deUgnes'a 
estimated  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Dead  Sea  Expedition.  Their  expedition  re- 
each  nationality  in  the  country,  and  their  esti-  suited  in  more  important  discoYeries  for  the 
mates  differ  so  little  that  a  mean  of  the  three  archsBologists  than  for  geography.  They  found 
would  probably  be  very  near  the  actual  truth,  numerous  ruins  of  towers,  temples,  and  torn  be 
These  estimates  are  as  follows:  of  the  periods  before  Ohrist,  traces  of  Roman 
Lejean's :  Servians,  1,666,000 ;  Bulgarians,  buildings,  ruins  of  churches  and  of  mosqneS) 
4,200,000 ;  Bosnians,  1,800,000 ;  Roumanians,  and  towns  of  the  Mohammedan  era. 
4,202,000;  Albanians,  1,809,000;  Greeks,  990,-  W.  H.  Oolvill,  Esq.,  a  surgeon  connected 
000 ;  Armenians,  400,100 ;  Tsiganes,  890,000 ;  with  the  British  consulate  at  ^ushire,  made  a 
]t^ogai8  Tartars,  83,000 ;  Germans,  1,200 ;  Mag-  land  journey  with  a  number  of  Attendants  from 
yars,  44,000.  Bushire  to  the  port  of  Lingah,  along  the  east- 
Baron  Reden :  The  Slaves  are  7,700,000,  em  or  Persian  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
consisting  of  Bulgarians,  4,500,000 ;  Servians,  country  has  seldom  been  visited  by  Europeans 
1,500,000 ;  Bosnians,  1,450,000 ;  other  Slaves,  and  is  in  part  governed  by  Persian  Khans,  and 
250,000 ;  Roumanians,  4,800,000 ;  Albanians,  in  part  by  Arab  Sheikhs.  The  inhabitants  he 
1,600,000 ;  Osmanlis,  1,055,000 ;  Greeks,  1,050,-  describes  as  industrious,  and  for  the  most  pan 
000;  Armenians,  150,000;  Jews,  125,000;  prosperous.  The  Sheikh  of  Hamerun,  the 
Tsiganes,  80,000;  Nogais  Tartars,  25,000.  country  lying  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the  gull 
Ficker  :  Bulgarians,  4,500,000  ;  Servians,  manufactures  and  exports  gunpowder  through 
1,600,000;    Servians  of  Croat  race,  100,000;  the  port  of  Lingah. 

Slaves  of  Russian  and  Polish  race,  100,000 ;  The  northern  frontiers  of  India,  and  the 

Roumanians,  4,400,000;  Albanians,  1,800,000;  course  of  the  Himalaya  range  of  mountains^ 
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the  loftiest  moantdn-siimmits  on  the  globe, 
have  attracted  oonaiderable  attention  during 
the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Stoliczka, 
an  Anstrian-Polish  geologist^  and  Mr.  Oldham, 
tlie  English  director-general  of  geological  sur- 
veys, have  been  engaged  in  exploring  Sie  passes 
of  the  Himalayas  for  several  years.  Dr.  Sto- 
liczka has  made  two  tours  of  exploration  there, 
and  iu  the  last  one,  after  traversing  thirty-one 
passes  of  the  range,  nine  of  which  were  be- 
tu-een  17,000  and  20,500  feet  above  the  sea 
leveJ,  and  crossing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
times  a  day  the  icy  streams  descending  from 
the  glaciers,  which  were  three '  or  four  feet 
deep,  came  to  the  Lanier  pass,  20,500  feet  high, 
and  was  detained  there  for  three  days  in  the 
middle  of  the  pass  by  an  avalanche  of  snow. 
During  these  three  days  he  lost  half  of  his 


servants,  who  perished  from  the  intense  cold. 
Professor  Henry  von  Schlagentweit,  one  of 
the  brothers  Schlagentweit,  published  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Scientific  Academy  of 
Bavaria,^^  in  1867,  a  statement  of  the  height, 
latitude,  and  longitude  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  the  Himalayan  summits,  all  of  them 
rising  above  10,000  feet.  Of  these  we  give 
those  exceeding  26,000  feet,  as  being  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  our  students  of  geography. 
The  Himalaya  maintains  a  general  elevation  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  mountain-chain  on 
the  globe,  having  thirteen  summits  above  25,000 
feet,  and  forty-six  above  20,000  feet  Among 
these  Mount  Everest  maintains  the  preliminence, 
towering,  so  far  as  known,  more  than  seven 
hundred  feet  above  any  other  point  on  the 
globe : 


MOUNTAINa 


Moimt  Ererett,  or  Gaiirtoiiiluur 

MooBt  Dapeang 

Kikbinjin^  Peak. 

BibsurPeak , 

Dbawalsgirt,  or  BfaolagM 

Ta9«  (the  north  sammit) , 

Jibjibia,  North  Ptoak 

fiarathdr,  Central  Peak 

Yasgrna,  Western  Peak. 

Nanda  D6Ti  Peak. , 

IbiGamlo  Peak , 

Narayanl  P«ak 

Jannu  Peak , 


ProTlnMh 


Nepanl-Tlbet 

NepauI-TlMt 

Slkklm-Tibet 

Nepanl 

Neponl 

Nepaal » 

Nepanl..... 

Nepanl 

Ncpaul-Tlbet 

KfimiU>n 

6Arhyal-Ga4ri  Khonam. 

Kepanl 

8Ikklin 


Koftk  Lattinda. 


27*  50'  y' 

27- By  4" 
28'  41'  8" 
28*88'0" 
28'  21'  1'' 
28"  82'  1" 
2T*56'- 
80*  29'  IK' 
80*61' 
28' 4^  8" 
27*  40'  9" 


Eut  LoBgitnd* 
from  GrMBwidk. 


86*  64^  T" 

88'"8'"* 
87*   4' 6" 
88-  28^  7" 
84*  82'  7" 
85*  4y 
84*    6' 4" 
87*62' 
73*  48'  7" 
79'  21' 
88"  22'  4" 
88'    S'l" 


Height  in  Act 


29,002 
28,272 
2S,166 
27,799 
26,826 
2«,680 
26,806 


26,000 
26,749 
25,660 
26,466 
26,804 


One  of  the  most  daring  and  successfid  expe- 
ditions (though  less  protracted  than  some),  for 
the  exploration  of  Central  Asia,  was  that  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  one  of  the  officers  of  Uie 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survey,  who,  in  1866, 
made  the  journey  from  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladakb,  to  Uchi  or  Ehotan,  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies the  chief  seat  of  the  Buddhist  worship  in 
Central  Asia-  The  journey  occupied  about  five 
months.  Mr.  Johnson  made  careful  observa- 
tions of  elevations,  temperature,  soil,  etc.,  as 
well  as  of  the  political  condition  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed.  He  was  detained 
for  suteen  days  in  Uchi  by  the  Khan  of  Khotan, 
who,  two  years  before,  had  risen  against  the 
Chinese  rulers  of  the  Khanat,  some  of  whom  he 
pot  to  death  and  banished  others,  and  assumed 
the  supreme  authority  himself.  This  aged  po- 
tentate (for  he  was  over  eighty  years  old  when 
Mr.  Johnson  saw  him)  was  very  anxious  to 
have  the  British  Government  for  an  ally  in  a 
war  which  was  pending  between  him  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Ahokand,  who  were  supported 
by  the  Russians.  He  at  first  proposed  to  re- 
tain Mr.  Johnson  as  a  hostage  till  this  should 
he  accomplished,  but  finally,  on  Mr.  Johnson^s 
representations  that  the  British  Government 
coald  not  be  coerced  in  that  way,  he  suffered 
him  to  leave  the  country  in  peace.  The  in- 
habitants of  Dcbi  are  mostly  !Kilmak  Tartars, 
and  Mohammedans  in  religion.  There  is  a  vast 
commerce  there  awaiting  an  outiet  into  Upper 
India. 

Captain  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen,  also  an  as- 


sistant in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India, 
and  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  re- 
ported to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  in  1867,  the  particulars  of  an  expedi- 
tion made  by  him  In  1868,  from  Leh  in  Ladakh 
to  the  Pangong  or  Pangkong  Lake  in  Tibet^  a 
very  remarkable  body  of  water,  without,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  either  inlet  or  outlet,  situ- 
ated at  a  height  of  18,931  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  intensely  salt  To  reach  the 
lake  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
from  those  of  the  Shayok  or  Nubra.  There 
are  two  passes  over  these  mountains,  the 
Chang-La,  IT, 470  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  Kay- 
La,  18,250  feet.  The  lake  occupies  a  long  ele- 
vated valley,  and  was  once  evidently  much 
higher  and  broader  than  it  is  now,  and  then 
had  large  quantities  of  molluscous  inhabitants, 
but  it  is  now  too  salt  for  mollusks,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  desert.  It  is  in  three  divisions, 
connected  by  narrow  straits ;  the  first  or  south- 
ernmost division  is  forty  miles  in  length,  the 
second  thirty-three,  and  the  third,  which  he 
did  not  fully  explore,  at  least  eighteen  miles  in 
length. 

Captain  H.  U.  Smith,  of  tiie  Indian  Army,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  A.  S.  Harrison,  penetrated  into 
Tibet  in  1865,  on  a  shooting  excursion,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  to  ifylas,  the  holy  place 
of  the  Tibetians,  and  explored  Lakes  Mansur- 
war  and  Kakhas,  and  as  they  believed  disproved 
the  assertion  of  Migor  Stachey,  that  the  sources 
of  the  Sutlej  River  are  found  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  lakes. 
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Dr.  OoUingwood,  an  English  botanist,  made  explored  the  region  about  its  upper  waters  and 

in    1866    a   boat -joamey  across    the   north-  their  tributaries.    He  found  here  three  distiDet 

ern  end  of  the  island  of  Form&sa^  mostly  for  nations:  the  Siamese,  who  had  in  the  earij  part 

botanical  purposes,   but  developing  some  in-  of  ^his  century  made  inroads  into  this  coontrr, 

teresting  facts  relative  to  the  harbors,  produc-  «^^  t»ken  possession  of  that  portion  of  it  lying 

tion  of  coal,  and  the  character  and  inaustry  of  near  the  bank  of  the  Me-Eong;  the  LaotiaDN 

the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  island,  or  people  of  Laos,  who,  if  not  the  original  io- 

He  found  Tam-suy,  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  habitants  of  the  country,  have  oocnpfeed  it  for 

Kelung,  on  the  east,  excellent  and  commodious  niany  centuries ;  and  a  savage  tribe  analogous 

harbors,  the  latter  having  an  'abundance  of  *o  ^^c  H'U  Shyens  or  Shans  of  Bnrmah.    The 

coal  readily  accessible.    The  harbor  is  filling  up,  Laotians  and  Siamese  are  intelligent  and  at  least 

however,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  nar  semi-civilized.   The  population,  in  cotiaeqaeDoe 

tives.  of  frequent  desolating  wars,  is  scattered  and 

An  exploring  expedition  was  decided  upon  poor, 

by  the  British  CK)vernment  in  1867,  to  survey  Tho  Pminmda  of  Corea  has  been  perhaps 

the  region  lying  between  the  highest  navigable  ^^  \e»s^  known  of  any.  of  the  oountries  of  the 

Soints  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irrawady,  the  Orient  bordering  on  the  sea.  Its  people  were 
alwen,  and  the  great  Chinese  river  Tangtse-  not  unfriendly,  except  when  awed  by  their 
Eiang,  to  determine  the  practicability  of  a  mandarins,  but  the  government,  a  rigid  aod 
ready,  cheap,  and  easy  communication  between  cm^l  despotism,  had  pursued  the  policy  of  isda- 
Central  and  Sonth western  China  and  India,  ^on  and  non-intervention  to  a  greater  exteDt 
The  enterprise  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  eren  than  that  of  Japan;  and  the  attempts  of 
the  communication  if  aooonrplished  would  add  Russian,  French,  English,  or  American  naviga- 
greatly  to  the  amount  of  British  commerce.  ^^  to  penetrate  into  the  country  had  b^ 
The  YangtM-Ki(i'ng^&  a  large  river,  but  it  flows  met  by  the  murder  of  their  crews  where  tbey 
for  much  of  its  course  through  a  sandy  conn-  v«re  weak,  or  by  the  most  rigid  non-inter- 
try,  and  it  bears  so  much  silt  in  its  waters  that  oourse  where  their  armament  was  too  strong  to 
its  channel  is  constantly  changing.  Mr.  J.  be  destroyed.  The  Russians  had  surveyed  the 
Minett  Hockly,  of  the  Royal  ]?avy,  harbor-  coasts,  and  a  French  admiral  bad  sooceeded  m 
master  at  Shanghai,  prepared  in  1867  numerous  1856  in  ascending  an  arm  of  the  sea  for  some 
corrections  of  the  chart  of  the  river  as  far  as  distance^  but  without  making  any  condderable 
Hankow,  but  he  states  that  the  changes  are  so  discoveries.  But  it  was  left  for  another  French 
frequent  as  to  require  constant  watching.  naval  officer,  Kear-Admiral  Roze,  to  penetrate 
The  appointment  by  the  Chinese  GK)vernment  in  1866  to  their  capital  with  his  armed  vessebs 
of  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  our  late  minister  to  to  hold  considerable  though  at  first  reluctant 
that  country,  to  be  ambassador  and  envoy  for  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  obtun 
life  to  the  Western  powers,  cannot  fail  greatly  specimens  of  their  money,  their  arms,  and  their 
to  increase  our  facilities  for  commercial  rela-  military  equipments.  He  also  snoceeded  is 
tions  with  the  Chinese,  and  give  us  the  opportu-  making  a  careful  survey  of  the  estuary  sod 
nity  for  a  more  full  exploration  of  the  interior  river  of  Seoul  or  Hang  Eyang,  on  which  their 
of  that  vast  empire.  Already  a  countryman  capital,  whose  name  seems  to  be  in  doubt,  ii 
of  ours,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Bickman,  well  aod  favor-  situated.  This  river  he  ascended  with  a  sietiD 
ably  known  as  a  geologist  and  zoologist,  has  corvette  and  two  small  steam  gnnboatsw  He 
explored  the  upper  waters  of  the  Si-Kiang  in  found  it  fortified  along  nearly  its  whole  coarse, 
the  interests  of  science,  a  section  hitherto  al-  the  fortifications  at  some  points  being  Terr 
most  entirely  unknown,  and  has  given  in  the  massive,  and  anned  like  those  of  China  with 
Bulletin  of  the  SoeUte  de  Geoaraphie  a  very  cannon  and  gingals  of  antiquated  pattern.  The 
interesting  account  of  the  region  watered  by  country  appeared  to  be  fertile  and  the  popoh- 
this  river,  which  he  ascended  for  nearly  1,200  tion  large.  Admiral  Roze  thinks  that  the  cip- 
miles,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  Yangtse-Kiang  ital  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  names 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tungting,  descended  Hang-Yang-Tching  and  £ing-Sse.  Its  popu- 
the  Yangtse  to  Hankow  and  Shanghai.  He  was  lation  he  estimates  within  the  waJJed  town  al 
in  this  journey  exposed  to  considerable  perils,  from  80,000  to  100,000  souls,  besides  a  co]^- 
both  from  robbers  and  from  the  Chinese  of  the  erable  number  in  the  suburbs.  The  wall  eu- 
interior,  who  had  the  usual  prejudice  of  their  closes  a  circular  space  of  from  13  to  16  square 
countrymen,  who  had  not  lived  in  the  seaports,  kilometres,  and  is  from  20  to  28  feet  in  height, 
against  the  "  white  devils.^'  Mr.  Hickman's  and  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness^  with  sevenl 
geological  discoveries  were  important  and  valu-  strong  towers  or  bastions.  It  issitaated  about 
able.  The  valley  of  the  Si-Kiang^  one  of  die  four  miles  from  the  river.  The  palaces  of  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  yielding  two  large  king  and  princes  are  well  built,  but  the  re- 
crops  each  year,  owes  its  fertility  mainly  to  the  mainder  of  the  city  is  mostly  made  up  of  smdli 
annual  inundations  of  its  surface.  and  wretched  cottages. 

In  Cochin  Ohina^  or  Cambodia^  M.  de  Legr6e,  Afrioa.— On  this  continent,  we  must  (^ 

a  French  naval  officer,  ascended,  by  order  of  the  want  of  space,  pass  over  the  projected  or  not 

French  Government,  in  the  winter  of  1867,  the  yet  fully  perfected  explorations  of  M.  Saint 

Me-Koog,  the  largest  river  of  the  country,  and  across  the  continent  from  Khartum  on  the 
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Nile  to  Saint  LouU^  in  Senegainbia ;  of  M.  Lonifl,  arriyed  at  Tamina,  on  the  banks  of  the 
TreiUe  to  Timbuetoo  and  Saint  Louis  ;  and  of  Kwarra  or  Upper  Niger.  A  few  dajs  later  they 
Gilbert,  DastngQe,  and  Beaumier  in  Morocco^  reached  Segon,  the  capital  of  Ha^ji  Omar's 
which,  though  important,  are  less  so  than  those  empire,  and  were  received  courteously  by  the 
in  the  newer  distncts.  Dr.  Livingstone^s  recent  King  Ahm^du,  the  son  of  Ha^ji  Omar,  but 
discoTeries  are  not  yet  laid  before  the  public,  were  retained  in  that  capital  and  its  vicinity 
and  the  speculative  or  theoretical  articles  on  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  months, 
the  climate,  antiquitiea,  history,  astronomy,  and  War  is  in  this4>art  of  Africa  the  normal  con- 
civilization  of  the  ancient  people  of  Africa  be-  dition ;  and  such  war  I  The  snccessM  party, 
long  rather  to  kindred  branches  of  science  than  whichever  it  may  be,  regards  it  as  a  duty  to 
to  geography.  Four  sections  of  the  continent,  butcher  its  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  except 
more  folly  explored  within  the  past  two  or  where  it  is  more  profitable  to  make  slaves  of 
three  years  than  ever  before,  demand  our  at-  them.  The  young  French  explorers  were  com- 
tention,  and  we  take  them  in  their  order,  both  polled,  of  course,  always  at  the  peril  of  their 
of  time  and  location.  Lieutenant  Eugene  lives,  to  take  part  in  these  gigantic  raids,  for 
Mage,  of  the  French  Navy,  and  Dr.  Quintin,  really  they  were  nothing  more,  and  to  witness 
a  French  savan,  also  connected  with  the  navy,  most  painful  scenes.  Aside  irom  this  they 
both  men  of  hardy  constitution,  and  large  pre-  were  in  a  hot  and  sickly  climate,  unable  to 
vious  geographical  experience,  undertook,  at  procure  any  intelligence  from  their  families  or 
the  instance  of  Colonel  Faidherbe,  the  gov-  their  native  country,  and  their  livesjirere  really 
emor  of  the  French  colony  on  the  B^iega]^  to  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant  and  despot.  But, 
ascend  the  Senegal  River,  and  penetrate  thence  amid  all  these  hardships  and  privations,  they 
to  the  upper  Niger,  through  a  region  traversed  never  forgot  the  interests  of  science.  Moving 
by  no  white  man  since  the  death  of  Mungo  about  as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  they  sur- 
Park,  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  They  left  veyed  and  mapped  the  course  of  the  Niger  from 
Saint  Louis,  in  October,  1868,  and,  ascending  Koolikoro  to  Sansandig,  a  distance  of  more 
the  river  Senegal,  passed  the  French  post  of  than  150  miles,  and  ascertained  the  character 
Medina,  the  highest  French  settlement,  and  of  the  country  and  soil  for  wide  distances  along 
paused  a  few  days  at  the  fortified  city  of  Eoun-  its  banks  and  toward  the  interior ;  studied  its 
dian.  Here  they  quitted  the  valley  of  the  geology  and  natural  history,  the  customs, 
Senegal,  and  turned  east,  toward  the  country  manners,  origin,  and  languages  of  its  inhabi- 
of  Eita,  which  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  tants,  and  have  thus  made  the  finest  contribu- 
dajs'  march  from  the  Niger.  But  an  insurreo-  tion  to  geographical  science  of  any  African 
tion  had  dosed  their  route,  and  the  caravan  to  explorers  except  Dr.  Livingstone.  They  main- 
.  which  they  had  joined  themselves  was  obliged  tained,  too,  their  own  self-respect,  and  impressed 
to  turn  to  the  north  and  go  nearly  450  miles  the  despotic  Ahm^du  with  such  ideas  of  the 
out  of  its  course.  Grossing  the  eastern  branch  power  and  intelligence  of  the.  French  nation 
of  the  Bakhoy  River,  Lieutenant  Mage  entered  that  he  treated  them  with  great  courtesy.  At 
into  Earata,  and,  traversing  the  country  of  the  length,  in  June,  1866,  Ahm^u  granted  them 
MahnkSs,  passed  into  the  territory  of  the  Bam-  an  escort,  and,  they  quitted  Segou  with  400 
baras.  Iliese  two  powerful  tribes,  though  horsemen,  and,  passing  still  farther  to  the  north, 
having  a  common  origin  and  a  common  Ian-  traversed  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
guage,  are  and  have  been  for  many  years  in  and  reached  Medinain  the  early  autumn  of  1866. 
deadly  hostility  to  each  other.  They  both  be-  Rev.  Ohristian  Hornberger,  a  missionary  of 
long  to  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  Fonlah  or  the  North-German  Missionary  Society,  on  the 
Mandingo  race,  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  Slave  Coast  of  Africa,  has  communicated  to 
black  races  on  the  continent ;  but  the  Bambaras  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  a  very  full  and  in- 
are  Mohammedans,  the  subjects  of  the  Ha^i  teresting  account  of  the  £w6,  or,  as  perhaps  it 
Omar,  and,  imbibing  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  should  be  called,  the  Ava  country,  in  which  he 
as  the  Wahabees  did  in  Arabia,  they  are  fanati-  is  laboring.  This  district  lies  between  the 
cal,  cruel,  and  bloodthirsty.  The  Ha^ji  Omar  Yolta  River  and  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
and  his  family  have  created  a  vast  empire  in  and  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
this  region,  but  one  based  on  force,  and  likely  Guinea  to  the  mountains  of  Eong.  The  people 
to  be  of  but  brief  duration.  The  Malink6s,  on  are  of  one  of  the  negro  races,  but  are  quiet  and 
the  other  hand,  are  pagans,  and  refuse  to  em-  industrious,  and  on  the  coast  are  engaged 
brace  the  Mussulman  fait±,  and  time  and  again  largely  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  interior  in 
have  driven  back  the  armies  of  Ha^ji  Omar,  the  production  of  palm-oil,  the  cultivation  of 
setting  limits  to  his  progress  westward.  But  rice,  sugar,  maize,  and  other  ^ains,  ground- 
more  than  once  the  tide  of  Mussulman  fanati-  nuts,  tiger-nuts,  cotton,  plantams,  and  bana- 
cism  has  swept  over  their  country,  and  deso-  nas.  Ilieir  language  differs  materially  from 
lated  fields  and  ruined  towns  have  marked  the  that  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  vicinity,  except 
progress  of  the  invading  armies.  Messrs.  Mage  that  of  the  people  of  Dahomey.  With  the  lan- 
and  Quintin  traversed  successively  the  states  guage  of  the  Aku,  Eposo,  and  Afatimu,  tribes 
or  chieftaincies  of  Diangount^,  Lambalak6,  and  of  the  same  coast,  it  has  no  affinities,  not  half  a 
Fadugu,  and  on  the  22d  of  February,  1864,  dozen  words  even  among  the  numerals  bearing 
four  months  after  their  departure  from  Saint  the  slightest  similarity.            ^ 
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The  attention  of  geographers  has  heen  di-  tancesonthofit,  is  the  capital  The  inhabitants 
reeled  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  the  are  ahont  equally  Tibh&s  and  Eannri,  bnt  are 
joumeyings  of  Mr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  a  young  subject  to  the  Tuaricks.  Mr.  Rohlfs  was  de- 
German  explorer,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Barth,  '  tained  two  months  in  Kawar,  and  safferg^l 
who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Geo-  greatly  from  the  heat,  which  reached  144"*  5' 
graphical  Society  of  London,  and  the  German  F.,  but  he  was  able  to  acquire  mach  informa- 
Ge^aphical  Institutes  of  Goth  a  and  Berlin,  tion  in  regard  to  Kawar  and  Bomli,  as  well  as 
has  been  engaged  in  traversing  the  regions  of  to  make  careful  observations  in  regard  to  the 
Central  Africa.  Mr.  Rohlfs  reached  England,  zones  of  transition  from  the  desert  and  from 
on  his  return  voyage,  in  July,  1867.  Soudan.    He  arrived  in  Kuka  in  Jnne,  1866, 

Two  previous  tours  of  exploration  in  Central  where  he  was  received  kindly  by  the  Sheikh 
Africa,  though  they  had  failed  in  accomplishing  Omar,  who  has  ruled  Boma  since  1835,  and  has 
the  objects  he  desired,  had  qualified  the  trav-  greatly  extended  his  dominions.  The  traffic  in 
eller,  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors,  for  the  Saves  is  still  carried  on  there  extensirely,  bot 
work  undertaken  in  this  journey.  He  was  aside  from  this  the  old  Sheikh  is  by  much  the 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Arabic  as  well  as  best  of  the  rulers  of  Central  Afnca.  Hedemand- 
with  many  of  the  African  languages ;  he  knew  ed  permission  from  the  Sultan  of  Waday  for  Mr. 
very  foHy  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  African  Rohlfs  to  visit  that  kingdom ;  bnt  the  Sultan, 
monarchs,  then:  tendencies  to  delay,  their  curi-  who  had  caused  the  assassination  of  VogeJ,  the 
osity  and  gteed,  their  weak  and  strong  points,  countryman  of  Rohl&,  would  make  no  reply, 
He  knew,  too,  the  climate  and  its  effects  upon  and,  after  waiting  six  months,  Mr.  Rohlfs  re- 
Europeans,  and,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  luctantly  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish 
great  powers  of  endurance,  and  considerable  his  purpose  and  turn  his  face  westward.  Ho, 
medical  skill,  he  considered  nimself  able  to  en-  however,  obtained  very  full  and  definite  infor- 
dore  aU  that  might  befall  him.  He  was  well  mation  in  regard  to  Waday  and  the  murder  of 
provided  with  instruments  of  compact  form  for  Herr  Vogel.  He  also,  during  this  period  of  de- 
making  astronomical,  barometrical,  and  thermo-  lay,  visited  Mandara,  now  a  province  of  BonilU 
metrical pbservations.  It  was  his  hope,  in  setting  and  which  he  ascertained  to  be  marshy,  and 
out  from  Tripoli.  May  20,  1865,  to  penetrate  to  not,  as  Barth  had  supposed,  motmtainons.  The 
AVara,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Waday ;  bat  mountains  south  of  Mandara  he  regarded  as  a 
though  he  was  finally  disappointed  in  this,  he  favorable  situation  for  a  mission  station.  Fr(Hn 
has  explored  more  new  territory  and  explored  Kuka,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1866,  Rohl& 
it  more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  than  any  proceeded  to  Yfikoba,  a  city  of  160,000  inhabi- 
previous  observer.  His  first  plan  in  this  jour^  tants,  the  capital  of  Bautshi,  a  province  of  the 
ney  was  to  go  from  Ghadames  to  the  plateau  great  FoUatah  empire.  His  account  of  Yakoba 
of  Haggar,  and  from  tibence  to  some  point  on  is  very  full  and  of  great  interest  In  his  journey 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Kwarra  or  Niger.  The  thitJier  he  passed  through  the  province  erf 
war  among  the  Tuarick  tribes  rendering  this  Ealam,  which  bears  the  name  of  Bobero  on  all 
impossible,  he  made  his  way  to  MtlrzOk,  the  our  maps.  This  name  he  ascertained  was  that 
capital  of  Fezzan,  by  a  new  route,  and  after  a  of  the  grandfather  of  the  reigning  governor  or 
detention  of  five  months  there,  which  he  im-  sultan  of  the  province.  The  conntry  around 
proved  in  learning  the  history  of  Fezzan  and  Yakoba  is  mountainoas  and  of  wonderfol 
the  details  of  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  he  en-  beauty.  On  the  north,  south,  and  west,  are 
tered  into  negotiations  with  the  TibbUs,  the  granite  summits  over  7,000  feet  in  height  At 
people  occupymg  the  country  between  Fezzan  Yakoba  the  traveller  was  attacked  with  fever, 
and  BomO,  for  protection  in  a  journey  to  Wara,  the  result  of  his  previous  exposures,  which  <^d 
the  capital  of  Waday.  Failing  in  this,  he  sought  not  leave  him  until  his  return  to  Europe.  The 
and  obtained  a  safe-conduct  to  Kuka,  the  capi-  climate  of  Yakoba  he  regarded  as  delightful, 
tal  of  Borntl.  The  TibbUs,  Mr.  Rohlfs  says,  are  The  plateau  on  which  the  city  stands  Is  3^000 
not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  either  feet  above  the  sea,  and  while  it  produces  alike 
Arabs  or  Berbers.  They  belong  to  the  negro  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid 
races,  as  their  language  proved.  The  presence  zone,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  from  Octo- 
among  them  of  some  persons  of  fair  complexion  her  to  April  was  only  from  54°  5'  F.,  to  99''  5' 
is  due  to  the  intermingling  of  Arab  blood,  from  F.,  and  from  July  to  September  it  is  lower,  in 
their  proximity  to  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  consequence  of  Uie  rains.  May  and  June  are 
They  are  for  the  most  part  Mohammedans.  the  warm  months,  but  even  in  those  the  heat 

The  route  from  Mtlrztlk  to  Kuka  has  been  so  is  not  excessive.    From  Yakoba  Mr.  Rohl& 

often  travelled  by  explorers,  that  Mr.  Rohlfs  made  his  way  on  the  19th  of  March  to  the 

could  add  little  to  the  knowledge  we  already  Benu6  River,  the  main  afSuent  of  the  Kwarra, 

have  of  it    One  discovery  which  he  made  was  reaching  its  banks  near  th^  isle  of  Loko,  south- 

singular  enpugh.    Bilma,  a  town  laid  down  on  west  of  Yakoba.    Traversing  the  provinces  of 

all  our  maps  of  this  route,  is  not  the  name  of  Bautshi  and  Zeg-Zeg  of  the  Fellatah  empire, 

any  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Kawar,  in  which  it  he  rested  for  a  few  days  at  the  large  dtj  of 

is  usually  located.    The  town  which  occupies  Keffi  Abd-es  Sanga,  a  dty  seldom  if  ever  before 

its  place  is  Garo,  but  it  is  not,  as  usually  sup-  visited  by  Europeans.   He  found  the  inhabitants 

posed,  the  capil^  of  Kawar.    Kalala,  some  dis-  here,  as  nearly  everywhere  in  the  FeUatah  em- 
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pire,  a  ningular  conglonieration  of  Arab,  Berber,  coasts  of  Madagascar,  and  added  something  to 
and  negro  tribes,  part  Mohammedan  and  part  onr  topographical  knowledge  of  that  interest- 
pagan.  Of  the  negro  tribes  he  enun\erated  ing  island,  thongh  very  little  to  onr  information 
nineteen  distinct  nationalities.  concerning  its  people.    The  Bishop  of  Manritins 

The   cities  of  this  part  of  Central  Africa,  also  visited,  in  September,  1866,  the  northeast 

thongh  large,  are  all  of  recent  origin.     Not  one  province  of  the  island,  and  commmiicated  to 

of  them  has  existed  seventy-five  years.    De-  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in   1867,   a 

scending  the  Benn^  in  a  dng-ont,  after  passing  detailed  description  of  its  productions,  inhabit- 

»>me  other  provinces  of  the  Fellatah  empire,  ants,  etc. 

Mr.  Rohlfs  arrived  at  the  English  colony  of         The    explorations   in   Australia   and    the 

Lokoia  on  the  28th  of  March,  1867;  bnt  finding  search  for  toe  remains  of  Leichardt^s  party  are 

that  it  would  be  five  or  six  months  before  the  still  kept  up,  though  with  but  faint  traces  of 

English  steamer  would  arrive,  ho  left  Lokoia  success.    Mr.  Duncan  Mclntyre,  the  leader  of 

April  2d,  ascended  the  Niger  or  Kwarra  to  the  largest  of  these  search  expeditions,  died  of 

Rabba,  and  thence  crossed  the  forests  to  Ilorine,  fever,  en  raute^  in  June,  1866.    We  have  some 

a  large  city  of  Yoruba,  and  made  his  way  to  statistics  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  1866, 

the  coast  at  Lagos^  whence,  after  a  few  days'  which  will  be  of  interest.    The  population  of 

rest,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  in  which  city  he  all  the  colonies  was  1,644,000,  of  which  650,- 

arrived  in  July.  000  were  in  Victoria,  430,000  in  New  South 

Geographical  science  has  owed  much  to  the  Wales,  200;000  in  New  Zealand,  170,000  in  South 
zeal  and  intelligence  of  missionaries.  In  AMca  Australia,  97,000  in  Queensland,  and  97,000 
this  has  been  particularly  noteworthy.  Living-  in  Tasmania.  The  imports  of  all  the  colonies 
stone,  Moffat,  Ellis,  Savage,  Bushnell,  Homber-  were  £84,937,987,  and  the  exports  £80,438,- 
ger,  and  others,  have  made  valuable  additions  488.  The  exports  of  South  Australia  and  Tas- 
to  our  geographical  knowledge.  Recently,  in  mania  alone  exceeded  their  imports.  The  ex- 
Southwestem  Africa,  three  German  mission-  portofgold  was  £11,165,881;  of  wool,  £8,006,- 
aries,  Messrs.  Hugo  and  Josaphat  Hahn,  and  820;  of  copper  ore,  £618,472;  of  com,  £1,885,- 
Richard  Brenner,  have  brought  to  light  many  748 ;  and  of  coal,  £274,808.  The  number  of 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  horses  in  all  the  colonies  was  550,874 ;  of  homed 
continent  lying  between  19**  and  82°  S.  lat.,  and  cattle,  8.727,175  ;  and  of  sheep,  29,298,744. 
29**  and  82^  W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  This  re-  GEORGIA.  While  the  reconstraction  meas- 
gjon,which  they  call  Herero Land,  had  only  b^en  ures  of  March  last  were  before  Congress,  and 
visited  by  Anderson  in  his  hunting  expedition  in  when  the  first  Act  had  actually  passed  that 
1858,  and  by  Smuts  in  18*60-64 — while  Baines,  body,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Atlanta  "  to 
in  1861,  had  passed  through  the  southern  por-  toke  into  consideration  the  duty  of  Georgia 
tion.  The  coast  is  sandy  for  twenty  miles  or  in  the  pending  crisis.  The  committee  ap- 
more,  but  beyond  this,  rise  ranges  of  moun-  pointed  to  draw  up  a  series  of  resolutions,  ex- 
tains  of  wonderful  beauty  to  a  height  of  about  pressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  reported. 
8,000  feet.  The  people  are  copper-colored,  in  favor  of  a  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  con- 
but  with  fine  forms  and  features,  of  good  stat-  gressional  plan  of  restoration.  The  preamble 
pre,  and  curly  but  not  woolly  hair,  and  hav-  declared  it  to  be  a  "  well-established  and  fun- 
ing  no  resemblance  to  the  negro  races.  They  damental  principle  of  the  Government  of  the 
are  a  joyous,  happy  people,  of  considerable  in-  United  States,"  that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
telligence.  They  are  nomadic  and  pastoral.  States  had  deprived  themselves  of  govemments 
having  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  could  be  reinvested  with  them  only  by  the 
Their  religion  is  not  fetichism,  like  that  of  the  ^^  law-making  power  of  the  United  States." 
negro  tribes  around  them,  but  a  fire-worship.  The  resolutions  declare  that  restoration  ought 
Their  rulers  are  also  priests,  and  their  daughters  to  be  no  longer  postponed ;  that  the  indiscretion 
are  charged  with  keeping  the  sacred  fire  al-  of  the  people  had  already  caused  delay,  to  the 
ways  burning.  serious  prejudice  of  their  true  interests ;  that 

Carl  Mancb,  a  German  naturalist,  completed,  now  they  should  "  promptly  and  without  hesi- 

in  January,  1867,  a  tour  of  e:roloration  north-  tation  accept  the  plan  of  restoration  recently 

ward  firom  the  South  Afric^m  Republic  to  Mo-  proposed  by  Congress ;"  that  there  are  per- 

silikatse's  kingdom  and  the  soutbem  affluents  sons  enough  of  integrity  and  ability  in  every 

of  the  Zambesi.    The  territory  over  which  he  county  not  debarred  fi-om  voting  and  holding  of- 

passed  lies  to  the  east  of  that  explored  by  fice,  to  perform  all  the  fhnctions  of  government: 

Livingstone,  and  he  touched  the  route  of  that  and  tliat  all  that  have  the  right  to  do  so,  should 

traveller  only  at  one  point,  in  Bamangwata.  enter  "in  good  faith  upon  the  duty  of  insti- 

This  tour  was  made  rather  in  the  interests  of  tuting  for  Georgia  a  legal  State  government." 

natural   history  than   geography ;    but   Herr  They  furthermore  proclaim  a  sincere  purpose 

Mauch  has,  since  his  return  to  the  Cape,  again  "  to  heal  the  wounds  infiicted  by  the  unhappy 

Bet  out  for  the  same  region,  supported  by  the  past,"  and  close  with  a  "hearty  and  cordial 

German  geographical  societies  and  their  friends,  mvitation"  to  all  the  citizens  of  other  States 

Two  French  officers,  M.  Coignet  and  M.  Al-  to  settle  among  them,  "assuring  them,  in  the 

fred  Grandidier,  during  the  early  part  of  1867.  name  of  every  thing  that  is  sacred,  that  they 

explored  the  northeast,  south,  and  southeast  ^all  be  received  and  treated  as  friends  and  as 
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oitizena  of  a  common  oonntry.''    Another  set  factory  means  of  restoring  the  Sonthem  Stain 

of  resolutions  was  proposed,  which  declare  to  the  Union.    He  deprecated  the  policy  of 

it  to  be  the  ^^daty  and  the    policy  of  the  inaction  advised  by  some  of  their  leading  citi- 

people  of  Georgia  to  remain  qniet,  and  there-  zens,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  that  the 

by  preserve  at  least  their  self-respect,  their  military  forces  nnder  bis  command  shoold  ap- 

manbood  and  honor; "  that  if  the  bill  before  pear  as  little  as  possible  in  civil  affairs.     How 

Congress  shoald  become  a  law,  it  was  to  be  mnch  the  military  anthority  woold  be  felt  by 

hoped  that  Gk)vernor  Jenkins,  **  either  alone  or  the  people,  he  said,  depended  on  themselves; 

in  conjanction  with  the  Governors  of  other  for  his  own  part,  he  shoald  endeavor  to  dis- 

Sonthem  States,  will  at  once  take  the  necessary  charge  his  duties  **  with  strict  fidelity  to  the 

steps  to  have  tiie  constitutionality  of  the  law  law,  with  fairness,  and  with  due  r^ard  to  the 

tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  rights  of  elV* 

States ; ''  and  that  their  thanks  were  due  to  A  mass  meeting  of  the  ireedmen  was  held  at 
President  'Jo*hnson  for  his  *^  patriotic  efforts  to  Augusta  on  tbe  18th  of  April,  attend^  by 
protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  several  prominent  white  citizens^  who  tried  to 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people/'  Still  another  impress  upon  the  enfranchised  negroes  their 
series  of  resolutions  was  submitted  to  the  meet-  responsibility  as  citizens,  and,  above  aU,  advised 
ing,  which  declared  the  Reconstruction  Bill  moderation  and  harmony.  The  refiolutioos 
^'  harsh  and  cruel,  as  it  surrenders  life,  liberty,  adopted  at  this  meeting  recommend  a  united 
and  estate  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  military  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Union  Repub- 
power,  in  positive  conflict  with  the  letter,  lican  party,  and  declared  that  there  oag^ht  to  be 
spirit,  and  genius  of  the  Constitution  and  no  political  distinctions  based  on  a  difference 
American  liberty;"  and  that  assent  to  its  of  race;  that  the  right  to  vote  involved  the 
principles  would  be  political  suicide.  The  last  right  to  sit  on  juries ;  that  corporal  punishment 
two  resolutions  were  in  these  words :  was  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  ought  to  be 
J2^?o«i,  That  we  do  now  solemnly  sMeverate.  and  abolished;  that  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
oall  God  to  mtness  the  sincerity  of  our  heaita  in  doing  those  who  perished  in  the  war  were  entitled  to 
so,  that  aa  a  people  we  meditate  no  illegal  opposition  protection ;  and  that  the  obligation  of  the  n*- 
to  the  laws— no  violation  of  private  rights,  whether  ls/^«-i  a^\^^  .i^^ni^  k^  v.o1*i  at^^Z^ 
of  the  Northern  man  or  Soutfiem  man-the  black  or  ^^J^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^«ld  8«?^  ,  .  ,, 
white— no  denial  of  sympathy,  justice,  or  legal  rights  -1  here  was  a  general  disposition  shown,  in  tlie 
of  the  colored  portion  of  our  population,  and  that  all  public  discussion  of  the  relations  of  whites  find 
we  ask  is  quiet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  little  we  blanks  in  the  State,  to  secure  friendly  feeling 
aX  o^ertTsTrick^^^  devastated,  afflicted,  and  harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  the  two 
^^JiF^Iv^Tllt  weS^^&douB  of  having  done  all  F*^'  Ex-Governor  Brown,  at  a  public  meet- 
that  mortal  power  could  do  to  secure  the  happiness  log  m  Savannah,  declared  that  their  interests 
and  liberties  of  our  people,  but  in  God's  afflictive  were  identical,  and  that  they  shonld  endeavor 
Providence  we  have  been  overwhehned- we  meekly  ^o  promote  the  prosperity  of  each  other.     He 

S^'.Si^^Su'^^m^t^.U^'^^^^^  "--fd  the  blacks  to  ally  themselves  with  the 

trusting  that  Sie  day  will  soon  come  when  the  senae  native  whites  as  their  best  friends,  and  dedared 

of  honor,  justice,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Northern  himself  in  favor  of  equal  justice  to  white  and 

people  will  in  our  persons  vindicate  the  dignity,  black,  "in  court  and  out  of  court" 

rights,  and  liberties  of  the  American  dtiaen.  ^he  Hon.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Governor  of 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  the  first  series  was  Georgia,  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  con- 
adopted.  These  three  sets  of  resolutions  in-  gressional  plan  of  reconstruction.  He  believed 
dicate  very  accurately  the  different  states  of  the  laws  both  oppressive  and  unconstitutional, 
feeling  in  Georgia  respecting  the  congressional  and  determined  to  have  them  tested  before  the 
measures  which  were  soon  after  to  be  carried  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  With 
into  vigorous  execution  throughout  ten  of  the  this  view  he  set  out  for  Washington,  and  on 
Southern  States.  the  10th  of  April  filed  a  bill  in  the  Supreme 

On  the  1st  of  April  Mfjor-General  John  Pope  Court  praying  relief;  first,  by  a  temporary  in- 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Third  Military  junction  restraining  all  proceedings  under  the 
District  The  spirit  in  which  he  intended  to  Reconstruction  Acts,  before  adjudication  upon 
exercise  the  powers  vested  in  him  was  indi-  the  case  by  the  court ;  and,  secondly,  a  perpet- 
oated  in  his  first  general  order.  (See  Ala.-  ual  injunction  against  their  enforcement  in 
BAMA.)  case  they  should  be  shown  to  be  null  and  void, 

[A  more  complete  account  of  the  military  as  violating  the  fundamental  law.   The  case  wtf 
orders  in  this  aistrict  has  been  given  under  finally  brought  before  the  court  by  the  States 
the  article  Alabama.    It  will  be  repeated  here  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  conjointly, 
only  so  far  as  necessary  to  explain  or  illustrate  While  at  Washington  Governor  Jenkins  pub- 
events  in  the  State  of  Georgia.]  lished  an  address  (on  the  10th  of  April)  to  the 

General  Pope  was  cordially  received  in  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  advising  non- 
Atlanta,  on  wnich  occasion  he  expressed  his  action  under  the  military  laws  imtil  their  le- 
surprise  at  the  friendly  welcome  given  him.  gality  had  been  pronounced  upon.  On  his  re- 
He  told  the  people  that  the  legislation  which  turn  to  Georgia  he  was  met  at  Atknta  by  a 
had  sent  him  there  was  conceived  in  no  spirit  communication  from  General  Pope  in  the  fol- 
of  hostility,  but  as  the  speediest  and  most  satis-  lowing  terms : 
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^uBQVAnm  Thibd  MiuW  Duimot  j        des,  might  not  be  interrupted  ftirther  than  was  neces- 

^^"^^"^^V^^A^l^iL     f        S«7fo?the  strict  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
AiLAUTA,  WA,  Apm  IT,  18OT.     )        g^j^g     ^  j^  ^^^  doubtcd  that  Congress  might  have 


of  mj  General  Order  assuming  command  of  this  mil-  gnan  woulci  have  done  so,  could  it  have  been  fore- 

itory  distoct.    Copies  were  sent  to  you  at  the  tune,  seen  that  the  entire  machinery  of  the  provisional 

addressed  to  MiUedgeviUe.         ,        ,  „  .  State  government  would  be  used  to  defeat  the  execu- 

Para^ph  8  of  that  order  reads  as  follows,  vu. :  tion  of  the  very  law  by  whose  sufferance  alone  it  has 

•  J'  ?*.,^i^  be  dearly  understood,  however,  that  any  existence  at  all.    It  is  very  clear  that  Congress 

the  civil  ofhoers  thus  retamedm  office  shall  opni^e  did  not  intend  to  recognize  or  permit  to  exi^,  by 

thmselves  stncUy  to  the  performance  of  their  offl-  these  reconstruction  acts,  a  powerful  organization  to 

cial  duties,  and  whilst  holding  their  offices  they  shall  be  used  agiunst  their  execution,  nor  can  such  use  be 

not  use  any  mflnenoj  whatever  to  deter  or  dissuade  made  of  the  State  government  of  Georgia  without 

the  people  from  takmg  an  active  part  m  reconstruct-  greatly  obstructing,  if  not,  indeed,  entirely  frustrat- 

mg  their  State  government,  under  the  Act  of  Con-  fng  the  performanU  of  the  duty  required  of  me  by 

gress  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  these  acts.  •r     ^  j 


wuea  your  aooress  lo  uie  people  oi  ueoma,  oatea  and  to  that  end  it  should  be  careftdly  confined. 

Ww^mgton.  D.  C.,  Apnl  10, 1867,  you  had  seen  or  It  was  in  this  viewthat  paragraph  8  of  my  order 

had  knowledge  of  the  enclosed  order.  assuming  command  was  considered,  and  it  is  not  easy 

I  am,  veiy  respectiiilly ,  yoig^^dient  servant,  to  see  how  it  can  be  regarded  as  oppressive  or  unjust. 

■o       .^M-r^    *'^P?  rOFE.  Holding  your  office  by  permission  of  the  United 

Brevet  M^or-Gcneral  Commandmg.  States  Government,  you  are  debarred,  as  I  am,  from 

In  his  reply,  after  stating  that  he  had  not  expressing  opinions  or  using  influences  to  prevent 

«« the  order  at  the  time  of  issuing  his  address  SXtS^  td^^podtSn  Wg'^^  ?o^ 

to  the  people  of  Georgia,  the  Governor  says :  ernment,  which  is  executing  these  Acts  of  Congress. 


this  republic,  not  imagining  that  it  was  abridged  by  between  personal  opinion  openly  expressed  in  an 

the  accident  of  the  speaker  or  writer  holding  ^ce.  offldal  capacity,  and  official  opimon,  is  too  nice  for 

So  much  for  the  past,  general,  and  I  will  only  add,  the  common  understanding. 

..*:_A.. —  ▼_»__«>  j_  __j  JTZ  _i-_x-r ,.1,.^'  Ti*^  ;»4i»^^  ^^  ^^ —  ^^t..:^..    '^penly  avowed, 

>ne  civil  officers 

^ ^ ^ _                        .                .when  the  tenure 

either  conflict  or  controversy  between  ns  in  the  ex-  ^^  office  is  largely  dependent  upon  your  pleasure, 

ecation  6f  our  respective  trusts,  as  I  think  it  need  ^o^  opinions  as  a  private  citizen^  without  official 

not:  eveiy  thing  of  this  character  I  certainly  desire  to  station,  and  the  same  opinions  whilst  Governor  of 

avoid  Georgia,  have  a  veiy  different  significance,  and  pro- 

On  the  d^ee  of  freedom  of  speech  expected  "i^iJ^uire^tSt  thr^vil  machinery  of  the  Sute 
ot  liim  in  D1S  omcial  position,  (iovemor  Jen-  of  Geor^^  be  not  perverted  so  as  to  fhistrate  the  ex- 
kins  was  set  right  in  the  following  manner :  ecution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  that 

HBADquAnsBS  Third  Miijta«t  Dbtmot  )  "»«.°^  }j^^^^  ^^  <^^  officers  that  whilst  they 

(OaoBGXA,  Alabama,  akd  FlobidaI      v  retam  their  offices  they  confine  themselves  strictly 

Atlaivta,  Ga.,  AprU  82,  lw7.    {  to  the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  and  not 

GovnaiOB :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  State 

receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  in  answer  to  flrom  submitting  to  and  carrying  out  the  laws  of  the 

mine  of  the  17th.  United  States. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  your  explanation  is  In  jour  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  which 

sttistactory,  so  &r  as  the  past  is  concerned,  and  I  cor-  occasioned  this  correspondence,  you  denounce  the 

dially  concur  with  you  in  the  hope  that  our  relations  Acts  of  Congress  which  I  am  sent  here  to  execute,  as 

in  the  future  may  be  haimonious  and  agreeable.  "  palpably  unconstitutional  '*  and  **  grievously  op- 

I  would  content  myself  with  this  answer  to  your  pressive^"  and  advise  the  people,  whatever  ma^  be 

letter  but  for  the  following  remark  which  it  oontuns.  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

Toa  say,  ^*I  supposed  I  was  using  such  f^edom  in  States,  to  take  no  action  under  those  laws.    Whilst 

the  public  expression  of  opinion  relative  to  public  you  counsel  them  not  to  resist  by  violence,  you  at  the 

nuttera  as  seems  still  to  be  accorded  to  the  citizens  same  time,  by  open  official  denunciation  of  the  law, 

of  this  republic,  not  imagining  that  it  was  abridged  invite  the  very  action  which  you  seem  to  deprecate. 

by  the  aoddent  of  the  speaker  or  writer  holmng  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  me  to  perform  the 

office.''                                    .  duties  re<iuired  of  me  by  the  Acts  of  Coi^fress,  while 

This  expression  seems  to  indicate  that  you  think  the  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  is  opezil^  de- 

that  in  some  manner,  either  personally  or  offldally,  noundng  them  and  giving  advice  to  the  public  in  his 

you  have  been  wron^^ed  by  that  paragraph  of  my  official  capacity,  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  excite 

order  which  has  occasioned  this  correspondence,  and  discontent  ana  array  the  whole  army  of  officeholdera 

that  I  am  seeking  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  in  in  the  State  in  opposition  to  their  execution,  unless, 

this  State,  in  an  unnecessary  and  oppressive  manner,  indeed,  the  whole  civil  ^vemment  of  the  State  is 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  disabuse  your  mind  overthrown,  and  the  militaiy  substituted.    I  think 

of  this  idea.    It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  tell  you  that  such  a  change  would  be  as  distastefVQ  to  the  people 

the  late  Acts  of  Congress,  which  I  am  sent  here  to  of  Georgia  as  it  would  be  to  me ;  and  yet  if  the  civil 

execute,  recognize  the  existing  State  government  of  officers  of  the  State  follow  the  example  which  vour 

Georgia  as  merely  proyisional.  and  that  the  object  of  Excellency  has  set  them,  there  will  be  no  escape  nrom 

recognizing  it  at  all  was  only  tnat  the  ordinar^r  course  such  a  result. 

of  business  in  the  civil  tribunals,  and  the  administra-  The  third  paragraph  of  my  order  imposes  no  restric- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  by  the  customary  agen-  tions  on  you  to  wnicn  I  am  not  myself  subject :  you 
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hold  yonr  office  br  permission  of  the  United  States  were  published  on  the  17th  of  June,  d^gnat- 

Government :  I  hold  mine,  as  do  thousands  of  others,  {j^^  ^he  classes  of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  and 

ISt.'l^iS^n.TJH^^  ^,"^r^lf%S  those  who  were  disqualified  under  the  law 

US  in  conversation  and  action,  precisely  as  paragraph  I  he  United  btates  District  A^ttomey  at  ba- 

8  of  my  order  restricts  you.  yannah  being  applied  to  for  his  opinion  on  the 

There  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  freeing  ourselves  question,  "  whether  or  not  a  citizen  pardoned 

from  such  restrictions  when  they  become  too  oppres-  Y)j  the  Preadent,  for  his  participation  in  the 

"in  conclusion,  Governor,  it  seems  necessary  for  me  rebellion,  before  the  passage  of  the  Acta,  can 

to  say  in  general  reply  to  the  latter  portion  of  your  be  legally  included  among  the  disfranchised,'^ 

letter,  that  the  paragraph  of  m^  order  to  which  you  declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  such  a  citizen 

object  was  very  carefuDy  considered ;  that  it  means  ^^8  entitled  to  register  his  name  and  cast  his 

SJ^^Zw^^r'^^^ili^^-iVf^^^^  ^ote  at  the  election.    A  few  days  after  this 

my  power  It  will  be  strictly  eniorcea.  ,,         i.x-L-rx'j.'xA^x                         t.i«i.j 

My  great  respect  for  your  personal  character  has  opinion  of  tneihstnct  Attorney  was  published, 

made  it  painfUTto  me  to  write  you  this  letter,  but  as  an  announcement  appeared  in  one  of  the  Savan- 

a  fai»and  full  imderstanding  between  us  is  absolutely  n^h  papers,  over  the  ^gnature  of  the  president 

essential  to  any  tlungUkeharmom^^^^^  of  ^g^  g^^^  ^f  Re^stration  for   that  city, 

had  been  received  to 
who  would  take  the  pre- 

the^roviaional  State  governments  under  the  late  Acta  scribed  oath,  and  giving  notice,  that  if  the  per- 

of  Con^ss.            .,...,♦,,.          ^  ■,         .^  sons  who  had  cmed  at  the  office  widi  their 

I  again  assure  you  that  It  Shan  be  my  study,  as  It  ^.a-^i^n-    would   rerw^nt  the  vi«»it.  thev  vonld 

will  be  my  pleasure,  to  preserve  unimpaired  fflendly  Pa^ions,  wouiQ   repeat  tne  visit,  tneywonia 

and  harmonious  relations  with  you,  and  I  trust  that  receive  prompt  attention.     Ihis  adTertisement 

our  views  on  the  subject  of  this  correspondence  may  called  forth  the  following  from  headquarters : 

be  made  to  harmonize  sufficiently  to  secure  this  re-     ^   ^         „  rrr^  «_    •  j    ^  »      v  t»     -^ i  • 

suit.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^<>  ^S^^  ^'  WOmore^  Fresideni  Board  JUguiratvm^ 

JOHN  POPE  Samnnah,  Ga.  : 
Maioi^General  CommanW.  .  ^,^  ^^^^  instructions  are  authorised  as  you  announce 
^                             ,          **  m  the  Savannah  papers.    You  will  be  guided  by  the 
On  the  next  day  General  Pope  issued  an  law  and  previous  printed  instructiona.    K^^  todt 
order  republishing  paragraph  3  of  Order  No.  advertisement.    ByorderofM^or-General  POP^ 
1,  with  the  following  interpretation  and  direc-  J-  ^'  Melihe,  General  Inspector  Kegistiation. 
tions  with  regard  to  its  execution  :  xhe  Fourth  of  July  was  very  generallj  cde- 
The  words  "  shall  not  use  any  influence  what-  brated  in  the  State.    At  Atlanta  there  was  a 
ever  "shall  be  interpreted  in  their  widest  sense,  and  Republican   "State   Mass  Convention,"  dele- 
held  to  mean  advice,  verbal  or  written,  given  to  m-  «„4.^„  x^  ™.i,:^i,  «.:».-»  ^i.^«rvn  «,.;«k^«4-  .aTZ*;,,^*:  v., 
dividuals,  committ«4,  or  the  public,     '  ^  ^^^,  ^  which  were  chosen  without  distinction 
All  officers  in  this  military  Strict  are  directed,  and  of  color.    In  their  resolutions  they  adopted  the 
citizens  are  requested,  to  g^ve  immediate  information  name  of  the  Union  Republican  party  of  Georgia, 
of  any  infraction  of  tnis  order ;  and  to  prevent  mis-  and  declared  themselves  in  alliance  with  the 

SS^SS^t?aSyi^o"&^(L^t?l^^^^^^  Naliond  Republican  party.  They  pledge  their 
withm  this  distnct,  who  violates  the  above  order,  ^f^^  s^PPort  to  the  reconstruction  measures 
will  be  deposed  from  his  office  and  held  accountable  of  Congress,  favor  a  general  systenu  of  free 
in  such  oUier  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  case  de-  schools,  and  declare  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
niands,  publican  party  to  be  identified  with  the  in- 
General  Pope  had  occasion  to  exercise  the  terests  of  the  laboring  class  in  society  and  the 
power  of  removing  and  appointing  civil  officers  equal  rights  of  all  men.  Finally,  they  express 
but  sparingly.  On  the  SOth  of  April,  how-  their  admiration  and  esteem  for  General  Pope, 
ever,  he  appointed  a  mayor  and  Board  of  Al-  and  indorse  ^'  his  wise,  patriotic,  and  fstates- 
dermen  for  the  city  of  Augusta  on  the  expira-  manlike  administration  of  the  Reconstruction 
tion  of  the  term  of  office-  of  the  former  in-  Laws,"  with  assurances  that  he  will  have  the 
oumbents.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  sheriff  and  '^  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Union  Re- 
deputy-sheriff  of  Bartow  County  were  re-  publican  party  of  Georgia,  in  his  furtiier  en- 
moved  for  "  gross  neglect  of  duty,"  in  conse-  deavors  to  institute  a  loyal  and  legal  govem- 
quence  of  which  **  criminals  havo  escaped,  and  ment  for  our  beloved  State." 
loyal  men  have  been  unable  to  secure  lustice  While  registration  was  going  on  in  the  State, 
through  their  negligence  or  connivance."  the  public  discussions  on  the  political  situation 
In  the  District  of  Georgia  the  use  of  the  indicated  three  classes  among  the  citizens:  those 
"chain-gang,"  as  a  mode  of  legal  punishment,  who  favored  a  hearty  support  of  the  military 
except  in  case  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  reconstruction  plan ;  those  who  recommended 
penitentiary,  was  discontinued  from  the  1st  of  entire  inaction  under  the  operation  of  the  laws; 
May;  and  those  who  counselled  a  general  registration, 
The  order  announcing  the  regulations  to  be  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  against  holding  a  con- 
observed,  in  accomplishing  the  registration  of  vention.  Prominent  amongst  those  who  ad- 
g arsons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Third  Military  vised  the  last-named  course  was  ex-Govemor 
istrict,  was  published  on  the  21st  of  May,  fol-  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  After  reviewing  the 
lowed  on  the  1st  of  June  by  instructions  to  the  situation  and  the  terms  offered  for  the  recon- 
registrars.  (See  Alabama.)  Special  instruc-  struction  of  the  Southern  States,  in  a  letter  to 
tiono  to  the  Boards  of  Registration  in  Georgia  several  gentlemen  of  Atlanta,  who  had  request- 
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ed  a  statement  of  his  views,  he  says:  "  I  never  by  establishing  military  courts.    General  Pope 

will  approve,  or  consent    to,   or  accept  the  chose  the  former  course,  and  on  the  19th  of 

poisoned  chalice  offered  to  our  lips,  nor  will  I  August  issued  the  following  order : 

advise  ray  fellow-citizens  to  do  so.    If  permitted  General  Orders,  JVo.  53. 

to  take  in  view  a  turn  of  events,  I  should  regis-  Headqttabtkm  ThirL  MiLiriBT  Disteict  i 

ter,  and  I  hope  every  man  in  Georgia  who  (Gbobgia,  Alabama,  and  flobida),    v 

can  will  do  so,  with  the  view  of  defeating  the  Atlamta,  Ga.,  Auffwi  19,  im.  ) 

scheme  for  our  degradation  and  the  overthrow  J^^^^  ""^  petit  jurors,  and  all  other  jurors  for  the 

rtf  ..ArvnKi:»«»  ^..^Z.^^^^*  7)  *™"  of  cases,  civil  or  cnmmal,  or  for  the  administra- 

°^i?P?^'^^*^  f  ^J®':^™^*-                 .  .       «  .  ,  tion  of  law  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 

With  regard  to  mfluence  exerted  by  official  Florida,  will  hereafter  be  taken  exSusively  from  the 

publications.  General  Pope  issued  the  following  lists  of  voters,  without  discrimination,  registered  bv 

order  on  the  12th  of  August :  boards  of  registration  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  oV 

iCt-«      7  /^j       \r    jn                      .  *^®   United  States,  known  as  the   Reconstruction 

i/enerM  (Jroertf  JSo%  4v.  Acts. 

HKAD4jTrABT«Bg  Thikd  MiLiTABT  Dmtbiot  j  Sheriffs  and  other  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sum- 

(6B0B6IA,  Alabaji A,  Ajn>  FLOBpA),        V  mou  snd  empanel  jurors,  will  require  each  juror  to 

ATi.AirrA,GA.,il«^iM«12,l86T.     )  take  the  oath  that  he  is  duly  registered  as  above  mdi- 

The  commanding  general  has  become  satisfied  that  oated,  specifying  precinct  ana  county  in  which  he 

dvil  officers  in  this  military  district  are  only  observ-  was  registere'd,  wmch  affidavit  will  be  placed  on  the 

ing  his  order,  prohibiting  them  from  using  any  influ-  official  files  of  the  court. 

cnce  to  deter  or  dissuade  people  from  reconstructing  By  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  POPE. 

the  State  (rovemments  under  the  recent  Acts  of  Con-  G.  K.  Saitoibson,  Captain  Thiity-third  United  States 

gress,  so  far  as  their  own  personal  conversation  is  Infantry,  A.  A.  A.  Q. 

concerned,  and  are  at  the  same  time  by  their  official  rv«  ♦v^  k*t»  ^f  c^^^-^^v^.  t«^««  t>^^»^  «f  ♦!»« 

patronage  'supporting  and  encouraging  newspapers  ^  ^  *^®  ^^^  ^}  September  Judge  Reese,  of  the 

which  are  almost  without  exception  opposing  recon-  Ocmulgee  Judicial  District,  wrote  to  Creneral 

Btruction  and  obstructing  and  embarrassing  civil  offi-  Pope,  declaring  that  his  convictions  of  duty, 

cers  appointed  by  the  militwy  district  commanders  under  his  oath  to  sustain  the  constitution  and 

l^iter^Zr 'petatie1r?^^t^fb'SS^^^  1?^«.°'  Georgia,  wonld  nrevent  him  from  con- 

Such  use  of  patronage  of  their  offices  is  simply  an  formmg  to  the  above  order,  which  he  regarded 

evasion,  perhans  unintentional,  of  the  provisions  of  as  equivalent  to  requiring  a  test  of  the  political 

the  general  oraer  above  referred  to,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  party  of  all  persons  permitted  to  sit  on  juries, 

employment  of  the  machinery  of  the  provisional  State  ^fter  discussing  the   effect  of  executing  the 

goTemment  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Beconstruc-  ^«j««    u«    «„„*,.    u\t^    r.^•^v^^   ^»n«{.i».«4-:^*. 

Son  Acts.    It  is  therefore  ordered :  ^^^'^i  .^®    ^^s-    "^^    ^^^f^^  .consideration 

/^frrf.  That  all  advertisements  or  other  offldal  pub-  would  induce  me  to  pass  sentence  upon  a  per- 

lications,  heretofore  or  to  be  hereafter  provided  for  by  son  convicted  of  a  ciipital  offence  by  the  verdict 

the  State,  of  municipal  kws  or  ordinances,  be  «ven  of  a  jury  organized  as  indicated  by  Order  No. 

by  the  Drppor  civil  officers  whose  duty  it  is  toliave  53  ii    General  Pope  replied  with  an  attempt  to 

such  pubhcation  made,  to  such  newspapers,  and  such  v        rl/ ^  t  a       t>     v         a     ii     •  ^"*^r,  **" 

only,  as  have  not  opposed  and  do  not  oppose  recon-  ^how  that  Judge  Reese  owed  allegiance  first 

Btruction  under  the  Acts  of  Congress,  nor  attempt  to  of  all  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as 

obstiuct  in  any  manner  dvil  ofBoers  appointed  by  the  represented  by  the  military  power  in  the  State, 

""^.^i^l^f^l^^v^^ll®  ^'i^H®  district  in  the  discharge  ^^  that  no  political  test  was  in  reality  re- 

"oL'^'/a'Xtr/nSi^^pSJt^^^^  r^-    .'"'.«  J«^^.  however  co^M  not  alter 

drawn,  for  acts  performed  in  their  official  capacity.  his  convictions,  and  avowed  his  intention  to 

S«c(md.  All  officers  in  this  military  district,  and  all  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  in  for- 

officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  all  boards  of  mer  times,  until  he  received  a  notice  of  prohi- 

t^!nSilS^*S%f ^^^r'?.'*'^  •?**«  employment  of  ^•^^^^  fr^ni  the  commanding  general.     General 

the  Umted  States  under  Its  muitary  lunsdiction,  are  t»        j.u                      j  i.«     i  4.        •     x«       x^ 

directed  to  give  prompt  attention  to  the  enforce-  ^^V^  ^^^^  expressed  his  determmation  to  en- 

ment  of  this  order,  and  to  make  immediate  report  to  force  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  but,  being 

these  headquarters  of  any  civil  officers  who  violate  its  unwilling  to  remove  Jadg^  Heese,  requested 

provisions.          ,    __       .  ^r  .     «        ,  T>/^-n«  him  to  resign,  or  consider  the  letter  which 

By  command  ofBrevet  Major-General  POPE.  ^^.^^  that  request  as  a  positive  prohibition 

The  commanding  general  received  numerous  against  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 

complaints  of  iigustice  done  in  tlie  civil  courts,  The  judge  acquiesced  in  the  latter  alternative, 

and  in  many  cases  exercised  his  paramount  au-  In  answer  to  a  letter  dated  August  20th, 

thority  in  the  district  to  redress  the  wrong,  which  gave  utterance  to  an  expectation  preva- 

according  to  his  view  of  the  justice  of  each  lent  in  certain  parts,  that  the  commander  of  the 

case.    Under  the  existing  jury  system,  colored  district  would  use  his  authority  to  give  debtors 

persons  were  entirely  excluded  from  serving  as  greater  relief  from  creditors  than  they  could 

jorors,  and  in  the  administration  of  civil  jus-  get  either  from  the  bankrupt  law,  or  from  any 

tice  under  the  provisional  government,  verdicts  legislation  under  the  provisional  government, 

were  pronounced,  in   most  instances,  by  the  General  Pope  said :  "  I  know  of  no  conceivable 

class  of  persons  who  were  deprived  of  the  circumstance  that  would  induce  me  to  interfere, 

right  of  suffrage  under  the  laws  which  then  by  military  orders,  with  the  great  'business  of 

prevailed.    There  were  two  ways  of  making  the  State,  or  with  the  relation  of  debtor  or 

the  administration  of  justice  conform  with  the  creditor  under  State  laws,  except,  perhaps,  in 

spirit  of  the  government  exercised  over  the  individual  cases,  where  very  manifest  iiyustice 

people,  viz.,  by  requiring  the  same  test  in  the  had    been  done.    The    only   military    orders 

case  of  jurors  which  was  applied  to  voters,  or  which  I  have  issued,  or  intend  to  issue,  in  this 
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diBtrict  are  such  as  I  conrider  neceflsa^y  to  the  ^  Wp«J,  That  we  protest,  dijpawonrt^^ 

uww  iijv  at "       T>^«^«=f*«««/^Ti  A  Ma  »»  firmly,  agunst  what  are  known  aa  the  Seoonatmotioo 

execution  of  the  ReconstrDction  Acts.  Acta  ofCongroaB,  and  against  the  Tindictive  and  par- 

The  f egistration  of  voters  in  the  btote  oi  ^^^  administration  of  those  acts,  as  wronff  mrinn- 

Georgia  was  completed  before  the  19th  of  Sep-  clple,  oppressive  in  action,  and  nunoua  to  the  States 

tember,  on  which  day  the  order  was  issued  of  the  ^uth,  as  well  as  hurtful  to  the  true  wolfaierf 

directing  the  election  to  be  held,  commend^^^  S^^tly^i^nrLZti^^^^ 

on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  October  and  continu-  „^  ^f  the  negro  race  ii  aU  thosfsutea  where 

ing  three  days.    The  whole  number  registered  l^ose  laws  are  now  being  enforced, 

was  188  647,  the  whites  being  in  the  m^ority  Beaolved,  That  we  protestin  like  spirit  and  mairaer 

by  about  2,000  names.  W»»t  the  policy  of  the  dommant  p«ty  in  Com^ 

'Tu!.  ^^^liai^^a  r.f  thik  AlA^fmn  fti^Pr  are  near-  "wmch  seeks  to  inflict  upon  the  Statea  of  the  Soach 

The  provisions  of  the  election  ^roer  are  nw-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  govennient,  as  wrong  not  only  to  an 

ly  identical  with  those  previously  issued  for  the  J^^^  j^  ^^le  South,  and  to  the  people  of  all  parts  of 

State  of  Alabama.    {See  Alabama.)    The  166  the  Union,  but  a  crime  against  civilization  which  it  is 

delegates  were  apportioned  among  the  sena-  the  duty  of  aU  right-minded  men  eveiywhera  to  dl*- 

torlal  districts  of  the  State     I^stnic^^^^^  ~KS"tiS^  ^e'enT'on  record,  in  the  n«oe  «>d 

issued  by  the  superintendent  of  registration  to  ^^alf  of  ic  people  of  this  State,  this  our  solenui 

the  various  boards  throughout  the  State  on  tne  protest  against  the  assembling  of  a  convention,  whjdi 

Ist  of  October,  giving  specific  directions  as  to  we  affirm,  with  evidence  before  us,  has  be«n  ofdered 

the  manner  of  taking  the  vote.    The  election,  under  jpretonoe  of  votes  which  were  iU^^ally  aulh«- 

wjc  iwuuucx   "»            6                                ,           -  ijed    forcibly  procured,  flnaudulently  received,  and 

which  was  ordered  for  the  !««  *^^J^y*^^  fsla^ly  oountedf as  we beUeve.    And,  in  viewSf  the 

October,  was  continued,  by  muitary  order  rio.  ^Qioam  responsibilities  of  the  issues  involved,  we  do 

88,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  November ;  106,410  hereby  declare  that  we  will  forever  hold  the  woik  of 

votes  were  cast,  of  which  102,288  were  "for  a  franuM  a  constitution  by  such  authority,  with  inttot 

convention."  and  4,12T  "  against  a  convention,"  to  be  forced  by  military  wwer  on  the  free  people  of 

conveuwun,    »uu  *vif  •    ^KkT™-!.;*^  oKafjiinAil  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  as  a  cnme  against  oar 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  whites  a&stwnea  ^    agtinat  the  continuance  of  fr«e  goveIn^len^ 

from   voting,  though   86,000  are  reported  to  agamstthe  peace  of  society,  against  the  purity  of  the 

have  voted  in  favor  of  holding  the  oonvention.  ballot-box,  and  against  the  dignity  and  character  of 

Of  the  delegates  chosen,  188  wero  whites  and  representative  mstitutions. 

88  blacks.  The  remaming  resolutions  provide  for  the 

An  order  was  published  on  the  19th  of  No-  appointment  of  a  Central  Executive  CkuDimt- 

vember  annvuncing  the  names  of  the  delegates,  ^^  j^^  ^jj^  organization  of  the  party  in  the 

and  directing  them  to  assemble  in  convention  ygrious  counties ;  appoint  a  committee,  among 

at  Atlanta,  on  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  Deoem-  ^Jj^qIj  j^q^^  Herschel  V.  Johnson  and  B.  BL 

ber,  and  proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  and  jjii^  ^o  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the 

civil  government  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  people  of  Greorgia  and  of  the  United  Stales, 

Before   the    assembling   of    the    delegates  setting  forth  the  true  sentiments  of  the  white 

chosen  by  qualified  voters  to  frame  the  new  ^g^Q  \j^  ^jj^  State;    and  finally  express   the 

constitution,  the  Conservatives  of  the  State  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  Conservatives 

held  a  convention  at  Macon,  in  which  nearly  ^^f  the  North  for  their  support  of  the  "  Consti- 

every  county  was  represented.    This  body  met  tutiou  of  our  fathers  and  the  supremacy  of  the 

on  the  5th  of  December,  and  chose  the  Hon.  ^^hite  race."    The  following  was  also  nnani* 

B.  H.  Hill  president  of  the  convention  by  ao-  mously  adopted: 

clamation.     On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Hill  con-  «    ,    ,   mv  ^                    *       *.'*«j        j        « 

wttiu»wv/u.     vyu  uao.*  ^  v             „'  ^j^;^„o  ^^00-  Bttolttd.  That  our  wannest  gratitude  and  most 

gratulated  the  assembly  on  the  auspicions  occa-  ^^^^^^^  tta^ks  are  hereby  tendSred  to  the  beoevo- 

sion  of  the  meeting,  and  dwelt  at  length  on  tne  i^^^  fiiends,  at  the  North  and  West,  who  sent  their 


tsi/vuv^  CM*M.  «  lE^^v. ««..«««     V  ij    ^  v^M  yv«  gather  up  their  bread  thus  o 

up  m  one  sentence :  Hold  on,  hold  on,  noia  on,  gundped-fold  m  days  to  come. 

at  all  hazards,  and  through  all  sacrifices,  to  the  m.     ^^      ^.^  ^.      ,  n          *^            *    -     *v 

Constitution  V  your  fathers."    He  expressed  The  .^oastituti^^^ 

his  belief  that  a  krge  portion  of  the  people  of  pity  hall,  at  Atianta,  on  ^e  9th  of  Deoember, 

the  North  did  not  desire  to  do  them  iiyustice,  m  accordance  witii  the  order  of  ^e^Pope, 

and  tiiere  would  yet  be  a  reaction  in  their  Jf^  was  called  to  order  by  G.  W.  AAbmn. 

^                          ^  On  the  following  day  a  permanent  organization 

Thi  following  are  the  principal  resolutions  ^^s  effected  and  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Pw^ott  was 
«;i^r.+Li  KJ^*i.^^/>T.,.o«f5rt«  .  chosen  president  The  convention  stood  ad- 
adopted  by  the  convention  :  joumed  from  the  28d  of  December  to  the  8th 

Jietolved,  That  wereoogniw)  the  dutv  to  sustain  law  ^,f  January,  1868.    During  the  twelve  days  in 

maintam  the  rights  of  all  classes  under  enlightened  oember,  its  action  was  inostiy  of  a  l^gisiaUve 

and  Uberal  laws.  character. 

iZr«>/i?«;,  That  thepeople  of  Georgia  accept  in  good  The  question  of  relief  to  debtors  was  one 

faith  tiio  legitimate  resuTts  of  tiie  kte  war,  and  renew  ^jjj^jj^  occupied  the  attention  of  th«  people  at 

&'rSaT^^raU%teeSr^^^^  the  time,  and  on  the  12tii  the  foUowing  ordi- 

inviolate  the  Constitution  framed  by  their  fathers.  nance  was  adopted : 


GEOBGIA.  867 


Wkeretu^  The  qnestion  Of  affording  some  relief  to  of  December,  1867.    This  ordinance  was  for- 

the  people  of  Geoigi*  from  tiie  Wen  of  indebted-  warded  to  Mr.  John  Jones,  the  Treasurer  of 

ness  which  is  now  oppressmg  them  is  hkely  to  be  ^    «.  x^  indorsed  with  iTiotmrtioTifl  frnm  ftAn- 

acted  upon  by  this  cwivention  at  some  future  day ;  "le  OWte,  indorsea  Willi  instructions  irom  Uen- 

^di  eral  Pope  to  pay  the  sum  designated  to  the , 


Wkerttu^  Large  amounts  of  property  are  now  levied  disbursing  officer  of  the  convention.     This  Mr. 

on  and  about  to  be  saorifloedat  sneriff's  sale :  and  Jones  refused  to  do,  declaring  that  he  held  his 

«Z^i^fe^®Jj''t}?«?I'''^a?'tt  ^!^^i^A  *«;  office  under  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  adopt- 

tiued  to  the  benefits  which  may  be  conierred  on  ^^  .     none   ^  a      ^    ^jtt.viji       v     lu  • 

other  debtors  by  the  future  action  of  this  convention ;  «?  ^^  l^^^^  ^^  was  fWbidden,  by  the  provi- 

therefore  sions  of  that  instrument,  to  pay  money  out  of 

Be  it  {>rdainedi^  the  people  of  Georgia  in  convention  the  Treasury  except  upon  warrant  of  the  Gov- 

(uwm^,  andUit  hfre^  ordained  hy  avllwrUy  of  the  ^mor  and  sanction  of  the  Comptroller-General. 

tame,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordi-  a  ij.      xi^     phftnirp  nf  militjirv  nnmrnftn^t^ra  hnil 

nanci,  aU  levies  which  have  been  or  may  be  made,  ^^  ^^^.  cnange  ot  military  commanders  had 

under  execution  issued  from  any  court  of  this  State,  been  made,  General  Meade  wrote  to  Governor 

shall  be  suspended  until  this  convention  shall  have  Jenkins  on  the  7th  of  January,  1868,  communi- 

taken,  or  shall  have  refused  to  take,  final  action  upon  eating  the  ordinance  of  the  convention  and  the 

the  "^"^tp  <)f  reUef :  md  that  a^         S'tlfiw!S3'  ^eply  of  the  Treasurer,  and  requesting  the  Gov- 

tion  m  violation  of  this  ordmauoe  shall  be  null,  void,  ^jLz^  *^  :„o«a  ««   ^J^a„4:tt»  «.<.».»^»   ^^    *u^ 

and  of  no  effect.  ernor  to  issue  an  executive  warrant  on  the 

,    .  ,    X  J  State  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  sum 

On  the  18th  a  resolution  was  adopted  pro-  specified.    Mr.  Jenkins  declining  to   comply 

nouncing  the  successful  culture  of  cotton  essen-  ^jth  this  request,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 

tial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  praying  g^om  to  support  the  constitution,  which  for- 

the  repeal  of  the  tax  thereon.    On  the  19th  bade  any  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 

the  following  was  adopted :  except  by  appropriation  made  by  law,  the  re- 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  moval  was  made,  as  stated  above,  on  the  18tih 

assembled  in  convention  under  the  authority  of  the  of  January,  1868.    Accompanying  the  order 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  desire  to  re-  making  the  removal  was  the  follomng  letter: 
store  loyalty,  harmony,  and  tranqmllity  among  the  ^  ° 

people,  and  to  secure  for  our  State  her  proper  place  HaADQVAanas  Third  MzinAaT  Bibtbict  ) 

m  the  Union  by  representation  in  Congress,  respect-  (Qsowka,  Alabama,  aw)  Fiomda),      V 

fullv  represent  to  the  general  commanding  this  dis-  Atla^tta,  Ga.,  January  18, 186S.    ) 

trirt,  that,  to  insure  these  great  blessings  for  our-  Charlee  J.  Jenkins,  MilledgeviUe^  Oa, : 
selves  and  our  posterity,  it  is  essential  that  the        Sm :  I  have  received,  with  profound  recret,  your 

offidals  who  exerase  the  dvil  functions  of  the  provi-  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  in  which  you  de- 

sional  government  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  as  recog-  cline  to  accede  to  the  request  made  in  mine  of  the  7th 

Dized  by  Congress,  shall  be  loyal  to  the  Government  instant.    As  I  cannot  but  consider  your  action  as  a 

of  the  United  States,  and  acceptable  to  the  majority  failure  to  oodperate  with  me  in  executing  the  laws 

of  the  people  .of  the  State.  known  as  the  Keconstruction  Laws  of  Congress,  and, 

"We,  the  representatives  of  that  majority,  are  now  as  I  am  further  advised,  you  have  declined  to  pay  the 

striving  to  overcome  the  obstacle  in  the  path  of  resto-  salaiy  of  M.  8.  Bi^by,  Solidtor-General  of  the  Talla^ 

ration  to  dvil  law,  and,  therefore,  respectfully  peti-  poosa  Circuit,  on  the  fi^und  that,  said  officer  having 

tion  the  general  commanding  this  distnct,  that  a  pro-  been  anpointed  by  the  mUitaiy  commander  of  the 

visional  governor  be  appointed  who  will  assist  in  this  Third  Military  Diatrict,  you  csnnot  recognize  the 

great  work,  and  do  recommend  for  that  appointment  vslidity  of  his  ap^omtment,  1  am  forced,  most  reluo- 

Sie  Hon.  B.  B.  Bulloch,  of  Bi<ihmond  County.  tantly,  to  view  your  actions  as  obstructionB  to  the  ex- 

.      .,«.,  1,1       J.  ecution  of  the  Beconstruction  Laws,  and  have  no 

Having  indefinitely  postponed  all  ordinances  alternative  but  to  remove  you  from  your  office,  as  you 

of  a  legislative  character,  except  those  **  touch-  will  see  I  have  done  by  the  enclosed  order.    I  do  not 

ing  the  jreneral  relief  of  the  people,"  and  pro-  deem  myself  ^ed  upon  to  answer  the  arguments  of 

i^i^;4.^  ?n«  ^..^*A  ^o.»<>4/7A»«ffrvn  7v^a»/«ii  »n^na  your  Icttcr.    Thc  issuc  18  vcTy  phuu  bctweeu  US.    I 

hibited  any  future  consideration  of  such  meaa-  ijugt  require  the  acknowledgiieht  of  the  vaUdity  of 

nres,  and  havmg  made  provision  for  the  pay-  the  Beconstruction  Laws,  and  you  pUinly  deny  them 

ment  to  members  of  the  salary  and  mileage  as  having  any  binding  force  on  yova  actions.  JBoth 

allowed  to  members  of  the  State  Assembly  in  of  ^8  are  aotinj?  from  a  consdentious  sense  of  duty. 

fonuer  times,  the  convention  ac|joumed  into  5?iSt^!?T«)f«J!^ Ji^  ^i.  S^-^o^^l!?  ^^^^ 

.1  -fo^     •i.u     xu     •  •j^^.j^ harmonious  cooperation  must  be  abandoned. 

thejear  1868  without  having  considered  any       With  fedings  of  high  personal  respect,  and  with 

of  the  provisions  of  the  future  constitution  of  sinceie  regret  for  the  course  1  feel  myself  oompelled 

the  State.  to  take,  I  remain,  most  reBDectf\illy,  your  obedient 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Meade,  who  servant,  GfEOBGE  C.  MEADE, 
was  appointed  to  relieve  General  Pope  from  M^or-Qeneral  Commandmg. 
the  command  of  the  Third  Military  District  on  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  settled  system  of 
the  Idth  day  of  Januai^,  1868,  was  to  remove  labor  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  an  unfa- 
Governor  Jenkins  from  office  and  appoint  vorable  season  for  the  crops  in  1867,  and  to  a 
Brevet  Major-General  Thomas  H.  Rager,  colo-  universal  lack  of  pecuniary  capital,  Georgia,*  in 
nd  of  the  Third  Infantry,  to  be  Governor  in  common  with  the  neighboring  States,  suffered 
his  stead,  and  in  like  manner  to  supersede  the  from  scarcity  of  food  in  the  early  part  of  the 
State  Treasurer.  The  convention  had  adopted  year,  but,  through  timely  supplies  from  other 
an  ordinance  before  its  acHournment  making  it  parts  of  the  country,  escaped  extreme  destitu- 
the  duty  of  the  Oomptroller  to  levy  a  tax  to  tion  until  the  harvests  or  the  year  came  in, 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  convention,  and  direct-  which,  though  not  very  abundant,  showed 
ing  the  State  Treasurer  to  advance  $40,000  for  the  average  production  of  cotton  and  the 
the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  up  to  the  28d  grains. 
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GERMANY. 


GERMANY.  I.  The  G&rman  Nationality. --' 
The  aspirations  of  the  German  natlpn  for  polit- 
ical unity  led,  in  1866,  to  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Pmssia,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  German  Diet.  The  reorganization  which 
followed  the  war  is  regarded  nowhere  as  a 
permanent  settlement:  hut  only  as  a  temporary 
compromise  for  avoidmg  new  and  serious  com- 
plications. The  aspirations  of  the  Germans  for 
a  future  union,  which  is  to  embrace  all  districts 
exclusively  or  predominantly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans, continue.  The  territory  of  the  German 
nation  embraces  at  present  the  following  coun- 
tries: 1.  The  states  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation, with  a  population  of  29,818,722 ; 
2.  The  South-German  states,  8,517,465  ;  8. 
Luxemburg,  208,851;  4.  lichtenstein,  7,500; 
6.  The  German  provinces  of  Austria,  which 
were  formerly  connected  with  the  German 
Confederation,  numbered  upward  of  11,000,000 
inhabitants,  but  in  three  of  these  provinces  the 
Germans  were  in  a  minority.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  doubtful  whether,  in  case  of 
a  reconstruction  of  Germany,  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  provinces  in  which  the  Germans 
do  not  form  a  msgority  can  be  secured  for  a 
union  with  Germany.  Altogether  the  number  of 
Germans  in  Austria  is  7,877,676,  but  not  more 
than  four  millions  of  them  live  in  provinces 
really  German.   These  German  provinces  are : 


France  has  stiU  a  German-epeaking  popola- 
tion  of  about  1,160,000,  but  they  speak  French 
as  well  as  German,  and,  from  all  iDdic&tions, 
appear  to  bo  fully  satisfied  with  their  forming 
part  of  France. 

II.  T/ie  North-  German  Oonfederatioj^ — This 
Confederation,  which  was  established  in  1866, 
consists  of  Prussia  and  the  German  states 
north  of  the  river  Main.  The  following  tabk 
exhibits  the  population  of  each  of  these  states 
according  to  the  census  of  1864,  and  the  per 
centage  of  the  Evangelical,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  other  religious  denominations : 


STATES. 


Total  popalattoD. 

German  popnlation. 

Lower  Austria . . 
Upper  Austria.. 

Salzburg 

Styria 

1,681,697 
707,450 
146,769 

1,056,778 
882,456 
861,016 
443,912 

1,841,770 

688,290 
140,197 
640,806 

Garinthia 

Tyrol 

Silesia 

231,558 
525,092 
234,848 

Total 

5,220,078 

8,802,056 

This  comprises  nearly  all  the  territory  that  it 
is  intended  at  present  to  embrace  within  the 
future  German  empire.  It  contains  at  present 
a  population  of  about  43,000,000.  lJ. 

Should  a  time  ever  come  when  the  national^ 
ity  principle  shall  be  fully  carried  through  in 
Europe,  New  Germany  would  also  be  joined 
by  tlie  larger  portion  of  Switzerland,  of  whose 
22  cantons,  17,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  2,000,000,  are  predominantly  German. 

In  the  three  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  together  with 
a  population  of  about  1,800,000  inhabitants, 
German  has  been  for  centuries  the  ruling 
language  which  is  spoken  by  the  nobility 
and  the  educated  classes  generally.  But  the 
lower  classes,  comprising  a  majority  of  the  total 
population,  still  speak  the  original  language  of 
the  country.  The  Russian  Government,  fnlly 
appreciating  the  important  influence  of  the 
nationality  principle  upon  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  adopted  in  1867  measures  for  sup- 

5 Ian  ting  the  German  by  the  Rassian  language, 
hese  measures  produced  a  great  irritation,  both 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Germany. 


Prauia 

Mecklenburg-  ( 

Schwerin ) 

Saxe- Weimar 

Mocklenbniig-Btrelftz. 

OldenbuTff 

BninswIcK «. 

Saxe-Metnlngen 

Baxe-Altenbnre 

Baxe-Oobaxg-€K>tiia . . 

Anbatt 

Schwarzbnig-Bu-      ) 
dolstadt f 

Bcbwarzborg-Son-    ) 
derehaasen ......  f 

Waldeck 

Renss  (elder  line) .... 

Kenss  (younger  line). . 

Scbaamburg  Llppe. . . 

Lippe  Detmold 

Lubeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

HeMe-DarmBtadt 
(for  the  provinoe 
of  Upper  Hesse) 


.a 

a 
e 

I 
I 


'} 


28,660.701 
2,848,994 

652,612 

280,201 
93,2&6 
814,416 
89a;B8S 
173,065 
141.889 
164,627 
196,046 

78,768 

06,199 

69,14S 

48.924 

S«,4T2 

81^ 

111,886 

60.614 

101.091 

298,824 

^461 


i 

§ 


Total 29,818,722 


64.64 

97.77 

99.28 

96L08 
99.36 
74,96 
9&65 
9a88 
99.77 
99.81 
W.70 

99.64 

99J» 

96.44 
99.70 
99.70 
98.78 
96.64 
9a60 
98.51 
94.S1 

9a49 


S 

6 

Z 


II 

e  a 

It 

m  3 


asLTi 

£.(» 

ai5 

SJ6i 
0.1i 
94.18 
0.94 
a68 
0.2S 

a5s 

015 

ai5 


0.92 


70.73 


flLtt 
1.44 
1.74 


2l«5 

05) 

flL57 
<L44 

0.S6 

a4i 
an 

<lLil 
(LS6 

am 
(i,m 

1.07 
©-« 
9.05 
Sw45 

j   sac 
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-  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Con- 
federation were  each  fixed  for  1867  at  72,15S,- 
248  thalers. 

The  fleet  of  the  Confederation,  which,  since 
October  1,  1867,  carries  a  black,  white,  and  red 
flag,  consisted,  in  1867,  of  43  steamerss  of  6,86o 
horse-power,  with  881  guns;  of  8  armed  sail- 
ing-vessels, with  150  guns;  and  of  36  armed 
rowing-boats,  with  68  guns;  altogether,  ST 
armed  war-vessels,  of  549  guns. 

The  armj  of  the  Confederation  consists  oi 
the  guard  and  twelve  army  corps.  The  latter 
form  six  divisions,  each  one  composed  of  two 
army  corps.  The  (army  corps  of  the)  guard 
embraces  two  divisions  of  infantry  of  two 
brigades  each,  and  one  division  of  cavalrr  of 
three  brigailes.  The  twelve  army  corps  have 
each  two  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eleventh,  which  .has  three.  Each  division  has 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  one  brigade  of 
cavalry.  Altogetner  there  are  (inclusive  of 
the  guard)  thirteen  army  corps,  twenty-seven 
divisions,* fifty-four  brigades  of  infantry,  and 
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twenty-eight  of  cavalry.  The  army  of  the 
fcingdoti  of  Saxony  forms  the  Twelfth  Army 
Corps  \  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  third  di- 
vision of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  The  total  force 
of  the  army  is  as  follows : 


Peace  Footing. 

War  Footing. 

Field  Army 

DeDot  Force 

287,481 

511,826 
180,672 

Garrison  Troops.. 

12,974 

260,254 

Total 

800,455 

052,752 

The  field  army  is  composed  as  follows : 


Peace  Footing. 

War  Footing. 

InfantrT 

200,812 

54,005 

23,546 

6,567 

8,051 

871,680 

CaTtlry 

46,187 

41,489 

8,080 

44,540 

Artillery 

Pioneei^ 

Train 

Total 

287,481 

611,826 

In  times  of  peace,  the  field  army  has  804 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  in  time  of  war,  1,272. 

The  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
states  belonging  to  the  North-German  Oonfed- 
cratioD,  which  had  assembled  in  Berlin  in  De- 
cember, 1866,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a 
Federal  constitution,  brought  its  deliberations 
to  a  dose  on  the  9th  of  Febraary,  1867.  In 
anooancing  the  snocess  of  the  conference,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Prossian  Government  com- 
mented upon  the  readiness  of  the  different 
states  to  resign  a  portion  of  their  individaal 
rights  in  favor  of  a  common  organization  of 
Germany,  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  shown  by  Saxony. 

A  resolution,  passed  by  the  conference  on 
the  18th  of  January,  authorized  Prussia  to  sub- 
mit to  the  German  Parliament  the  draft  of  the 
constitution,  and  also  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  conference  to  the  Parliament. 

The  elections  for  the  North-German  Parlia- 
ment took  place  on  12th  of  February,  and  a 
royal  patent,  published  on  the  14th  of  February, 
convoked  the  Parliament  to  meet  at  Berlin  on 
the  24th  of  February.  Delegates  were  chosen 
at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  100,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  whole  Parliament,  therefore, 
numbered  296  deputies.  In  Prussia  Proper 
tile  Conservative  party  was  very  successttil, 
gaining  largely  over  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
country  districts  in  nearly  every  province, 
nhile  most  of  the  large  cities  chose,  as  hereto- 
fore, Liberals.  The  former  kingdom  of  Han- 
over elected  partly  liberal  adherents  of  the 
annexation  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  and  partly 
i'onservatives  ("  Particnlarists  "),  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  former  dynasty.  A  m^ori- 
tv  of  the  aggregate  popular  vote  was  in  favor 
of  the  Liberal  candidate.  In  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort the  Baron  von  Rothschild  received  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  Nassau  and  Hesse- 
Oas^el  chose  overwhelmingly  Liberals,  but 
Schleswig-Holstein  sent  seven  adherents  of  the 
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Duke  of  Augustenburg  and  two  Danes.  About 
a  dozen  deputies  were  chosen  as  !*  Catholics," 
in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  aod  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces, and  an  equal  number  of  Poles  in  Posen 
and  the  province  of  Prussia.  The  majority  of 
the  deputies  from,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  were 
opponents  of  the  Prussian  policy,  while  those 
from  the  minor  states  were  nearly  all  members 
of  the  National  Liberal  party,  disapproving  of 
the  home  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government,  but 
supporting  the  Prussian  scheme  of  the  North- 
German  iOonfederation.  Among  the  number 
elected  were  Count  Bismarck,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  (nephew  of  the  King),  Generals  Vogel 
von  Falkonstein,  Stcinmetz,  Moltke,  the  Dukes 
of  Ratibor  and  Ujest,  the  Princes  Pless,  Ho- 
hen-Salms  and  Lichnowsky,  Count  Schwcrin, 
Baron  von  Vincke,  Herren  von  Unruh,  and  For- 
ckenbeck,  President  of  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Herren  Simson  (President  of  the 
German  Parliament  of  1849),  Schulze-Delitzsch, 
Waldeck,  Freytag  (the  celebrated  novelist), 
Herr  von  Bennigsen,  President  of  the  National 
Verein,  and  many  others  known  as  prominent 
men  in  the  politics  or  literature  of  Germany. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  the  distribu- 
tion of  parties  was  as  follows  (some  members 
belonging  to  no  party,  and  some  districts  being 
still  unrepresented) :  Conservatives,  68 ;  Liberal 
(or  Free)  Conservatives,  40 ;  NationSl  Liberals, 
79 ;  Centre  (iacluding  most  of  the  members 
elected  as  "  Catholics  ")  27 ;  Left,  19;  Han- 
overians and  Saxons,  30 ;  Poles,  13 ;  Danes,  2. 
The  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  24th  of  February,  by  the  follow- 
ing speech : 

Illustrious  Nobles  and  Honorable  Gentlemen  of  the 
North- Oerman  (Confederation :  It  is  an  elevating 
moment  in  which  I  come  among  vou.  Mighty  events 
have  brought  it  about.  Great  nopea  arc  bound  up 
with  it.  I  thank  Divine  Providence,  who  has  led 
Germany  toward  the  object  desired  by  her  people 
alonff  roads  we  neither  chose  nor  foresaw,  tot  the 
privilege  of  ^ving  ozpreBsion  to  these  hopes,  in  com- 
munity with  an  assembly  such  as  has  not  surrounded 
any  German  prince  for  centuries.  Belying  upon  this 
gmdance,  we  shall  attain  that  object  all  the  earlier 
the  clearer  we  reooffnize,  looking  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Germany,  the  causes  that  have  led  us  and  our 
forefathers  away  from  it.  Formerly  powerful,  great, 
and  honored,  because  united  and  guided  by  strong 
hands,  the  German  empire  did  not  sink  into  dissen- 
sion and  weakness  without  both  its  head  and  its 
members  being  in  fault.  Deprived  of  weight  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  of  influence  over  her  own  history, 
Germany  became  tne  arena  of  the  struggles  of  foreign 
powers,  for  which  she  furnished  the  olood  of  her 
children,  the  battle-fields,  and  the  prizes  of  combat : 
but  the  longing  of  the  German  people  for  what  it  had 
lost  has  never  ceased,  and  the  nistory  of  our  time  is 
filled  with  the  efforts  of  Germany  and  her  people  to 
regain  the  greatness  of  the  past.  If  these  efibrts 
have  hitherto  not  attiuned  theur  object— if  the^  have 
only  increased  dissension  in  place  of  healing  it.  be- 
cause people  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
hopes  or  reminiscences  as  to  the  value  of  the  present, 
by  ideals  as  to  the  importance  of  facts— we  recognize 
therefrom  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  union  of  the 
German  people  in  company  with  &cts  and  of  not 
again  sacrificing  what  is  within  our  reach  to  what  we 
may  desire.  In  this  sense  the  allied  Governments, 
in  accordance  with  former  accustomed  practice,  have 
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agreed  upon  a  number  of  defined  and  limited,  but  many  the  guarantees  of  a  future  in  which,  free  from 

practically  important  arrangements,  as  immediately  the  oanger  of  again  falling  into  dissenuon  and  weak* 

Sossible  as  they  are  undoubtedly  req^uisite.      The  ness,  she  will  be  able  to  further,  hj  her  own  dedaozL 

raft  of  the  constitution  that  will  oe  laid  before  you  her  constitutional  deyelopment  and  prosperity,  and 

asks  from  the  independence  of  indiyiduol  states,  for  to  fulfil  her  peaoe-loying  mission  in  the  conncils  of 

the  benefit  of  the  whole,  only  such  sacrifices  as  are  nations. 

indispensable  to  protect  peace,  to  guarantee  the  se-  I  trust  in  God  that  posterity,  looldzi^  hack  upon 

curity  of  federal  territory,  and  the  development  of  our  common  labors,  will  not  say  that  the  experic-oce 

the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  of  former  unsuccessful  attempts  has  been  useless  to 

I  nave  to  thank  my  allies  for  the  readiness  with  the  German  people,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  o-jt 

which  they  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  com-  children  will  thankiuUy  regard  this  Paiiiament  as  the 

mon  fatherland.    I  express  this  gratitude  with  the  commencement  of  the  unity,  freedom,  and  power  of 

consciousness  that  I,  too,  should  have  been  found  the  Germans. 

ready  to  display  the  same  devotion  to  the  general  Gentlemen,  all  Germany,  even  heyond  the  Mmh* 

welfare  of  Germany  if  Providence  hod  not  placed  me,  of  our  Confederation,  anxiously  awaits  the  ded^cos 

as  heir  to  the  Prussian  crown,  at  the  head  of  the  that  may  be  arrived  at  here.    Kay  the  dream  of  ccs- 

most  powerful  state  of  the  Confederation,  and  for  tunes,  the  yearning  and  striving  of  the  y(mase*i 

that  reason  the  one  called  to  the  leadership  of  the  generations,  be  realized  by  our  common  work !  ~  In 

commonwealth.     I    feel   myself,  however,    strong  the  name  of  all  the  allied  Govemmenta — ^in  the  nace 

in  the  conviction  that  all  the  successes  of  Prussia  of  Germany — ^I  confidently  coll  upon  you  to  help  us 

have  been  at  the  same  time  toward  the  restoration  rapidly  and  safely  to  can^  out  the   great  national 

and  elevation  of  Gkrman  power  and  honors,  notwith-  task ;   and  may  the  blessing  of  God,   upon  whkj 

standing  the  general  readiness ;    and  although  the  evei^  thing  depends,  aooompany  and  promote  cLe 

mighty  events  of  the  past  year  have  convinced  all  patnotio  work  I 
men  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  reconstructing 

the  German  constitution,  thus  rendering  the  public  •      At  tho  conclusion  of  this  speech,  Connt  £t^ 

mind  more  favorably  inclined  toward  such  a  meas-  marck,  in  the  name  of  the  commissioDers  of 

??Ji'^.!^n'^*;ifrw«'&v«^^^^  Federal  Governments,  declared  the  Pariiamea: 

a  later  period  again,  we  have  anew  perceived  during  j      /^     a*-      i.  aj  ^.i.    t»     i-            *.    i    *  i 

the  negotiations  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  obtaining  opened.     On  March  2d  the  rarltament  electtJ 

complete  unanimity  between  so  man^r  independent  as  president  Dr.  Simson  (Liberal),  the  Speaker 

Governments,  which  have  also  in  their  concessions  of  the  first  Germanic  Parliament,  by  127  votei 

to  bear  in  mind  the  views  of  their  separate  estates,  xiie  other  candidates,  Oonnt  Stolbere,  preadent 

The  more,  gentiemen,  you  realize  these  dimculties,  ^-  .,  ^  t)»„^«:««  rr^^i-  o^«-^  y-^-.  i- 1^*      ^  *i^ 

the  more  (iifefully,  I  Im  convinced,  you  wiU  hear  iii  jf  <^he  Prnssian  Upper  House  (candidate  of  the 

mind,  in  y<Mr  examination  of  the  draft,  the  heavy  Conservatives),  Herr  W acliter  (canoidate  of  the 

responsibm^  for  the  dangers  to  the  peaceful  and  *'  Particularists  "  of  Saxony  and  HanoverX  and 

legal  execution  of  the  work  that  has  keen  commenced  D^ke  Ujcst  obtained  respectively  95,  12,  and  5 

which  might  arise  if  the  agreement  arrived  at  with  -.^f^-       T\riiro  m^t^  fVwJL%   n^m^l^,.^L44'^\  ^^^ 

the  GoveSments  upon  thel)ill  now  Uid  before  you  ^^^ ,  ^^^^  Ujest  (Free   Oonservati^)   was 

could  not  again  be  obtained  for  the  alterations  de-  elected  first  vice-president,  and  Herr  Bennii:- 

manded  by  the  Parliament.  sen  (National  Liberal),  president  of  the  Xatioiul 

The  point  of  supreme  importance  at  present  is  not  Verein,  second  vice-president, 

to  nejflect  the  favorable  moment  for  establishing  the  xhe  Poles,  together  with  two  Danes  electeil 

building.  Its  more  perfect  completion  can  then  safely  .     -vr^  .i    0^11^?— s«    -v-^4.^*^j          •     *  -.i.     • 

remainintrusted  to  the  subsequent  combined  cooper-  ^^  -"0^"  Schleswig,  protested  a^mst  the  m- 

ation  of  tho  German  sovereigns  and  races.    The  regu-  corporation  of  the  districts  which  they  repre- 

lation  of  the  national  relations  of  the  North-Ger-  sented  in  a  Gferman  Parliament,  and  tberebv 

man  Confederation  toward  our  brothers  south  of  the  called  forth  a  very  severe  reply  from  Count 

hands  will  be  openly  and  readily  extended  to  bring  tives,  Old  Liberals,  and  ^atiODal  Liberals  nnited 

about  this  understanding  as  soon  as  the  North  Ger-  on  the  whole  in  the   support  of  the  draft  of 

man  Confederation  has  advanced  far   enough  the  the  constitution,  although  they  offered    manv 

settiement  of  its  constitution  to  be  empowered  to  amendments.     To  the  members  of  the  I^ft  tie 

conclude  treaties.  The  preservation  of  the  Zollverem,  i     a.    r  ^u^    ^     i«i.  *•  «                j  ^  •    -iIm.      1 

the  common   promotion  of  trade,  and  a  common  ^^^]^  ^l  ^^f  constitution  appeared  too  ilhberal 

guarantee  for  the  security  of  German  territory,  will  to  the  Particulansts  too  centralizing,  and  to  the 

fonn  fundamental  conditions  of  the  understanding  Catholics  too  regardless  of  Austria. 

which,  it  may  be  foreseen,  will  be  desired  by  both  The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament  lasted  on- 

JSll^^urn^eVtoV^^^^^^              it^sTbTrs"t"e  SSl  «]  April  16th  when  the  Federal  constit  oHon  wa, 

federate  association  of  the  German  states  will  mainly  adopted  by  230  against  53  votes.    On  April  17th 

assume  a  defensive  character.    The  German  move-  Count  Bismarck  declared  that  the  Confederate 

ment  of  recent  ^ears  has  borne  no  hostile  tendency  Governments  had  nnanimonsly  approved  the 

toward  our  nei-hbow,  not  striving  after  conquest,  constitution  as  adopted  by  ParlUment      On 

but  has  ansen  solely  from  the  necessity  of  affording  ^i;                j    ^u     ^r*^./'-'      !r  **;"^"«-      ^" 

the  broad  domains  from  the  Alps  to  the  scathe  fun-  *n®  ^™«  ^^^  *V®  constituent  Parliament  was 

damental  conditions  of  political  progress,  which  the  closed  by  the  King  of  Pmssia. 

march  of  development  m  former  centuries  has  im-  The  following  are  the  main  points  of  the  new 

peded.     The  German  races  unite  only  for  defence  Federal  constitution  : 
and  not  for  attack,  and  that  their  brotherhood  is  also 

regarded  in  this  light  by  adjacent  nations  is  proved  Chap.  I.    (on  territory)  enumerates  the  twmty- 

by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  mightiest  European  two  states  which  belong  to  the  new  North-<}ennan 

States,  which  see  Germany,  without  apprehension  Confederation. 

and  envy,  take  possession  of  those  same  advantages  Chap.  II.  (federal  laws)  enacts  that  the  Confeden- 

of  a  great  political  commonwealth  which  they  them-  ation,  in  its  own  territory^  shall  exercise  the  li^ht  of 

selves  have  already  eigoyed  for  centuries.  making  laws ;  that  the  federal  lawa  are  superior  to 

It,  therefore,  now  only  depends  upon  us,  upon  the  lo<^,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  in  the  Confed- 

our  unity  and  our  patriotism,  to  secure  to  entire  Qer-  eration  more  than  one  single  native  right,  the  inhabi:- 
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ant  of  one  state  bein^  able  to  establish  his  domicile  well  as  that  of  the  crews.    Kiel  and  Jahde  are  federal 

in  all  the  others  as  if  he  were  bom  in  them.    The  seaports.    The  flag  is  black,  blue,  and  red. 

federal  legislation  applies :    1.  To  domicile  and  emi>  CThap.  X.  treats  of  codbuIs,  who  are  to  be  nomi- 

gration.    2.   Customs  and  commerce.    3.   Weights,  nated  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

measures,  coins,  and  issue  of  paper  money.    4.  The  Chap.  XI.    speaks  of  the  military  organization, 

system  of  banlcs.      6.  .Patents.      6.   Literary  and  Every  inhabitant  of  the  states  of  the  Norui  is  bound 

artistic  property.      7.  •-  The  collective  protection  of  to  serve,  without  being  allowed  to  find  a  substitute, 

commerce  and  of  the  German  flag  in  foreign  coun-  The  Confederate  states  bear  a  proportionate  share  of 

tries  ;  navigation  and  the  common  consular  regime,  the  military  budget.    Every  innabitant  serves  in  the 

8.    Bail  ways.     9.    Navigation  and  dues  on  water-  active  army  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-seven, 

courses  common  to  the  different  states.    10.  Post-  and  in  the  landwehr  tiU  the  age  of  thirty-two.    The 

office  and  telegraphs.    11.  Civil  and  commercial  law  effective  of  the  federal  armv,  during  ten  years,  and 

procedure,    'fne  Federal  Council  and  tlie  Diet  exer-  on  the  peace  footing,  will  oe  one  per  cent,  oi  the 

else  collectively  the  federal  legislative  power.    Every  whole  population.    For  each  man  or  the  effective  the 

federal  law  is  in  vigor  from  the  moment  that  the  two  King  will  receive  225  thalers  (3  fr.  75  c.  each).    He 

assemblies  have  come  to  an  agreement.  commands  the  army,  directs  its  movements  on  all 

Chap.  ID.  (Federal  Council)  dedares  that  this  body  occasions,  puts  it  on  a  war  footing,  and  flxes  the  whole 
is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  Confederate  number ;  receives  the  oath  of  the  troops,  names  gen- 
States.  The  votes  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Prus-  erals  and  commandants  of  fortresses,  and  can  con- 
sia,  17 1  Saxony,  4;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  2;  struct  fortresses.  The  other  ofllcers  are  named  by 
Brunswick,  2 ;  and  each  of  the  other  states,  1 ;  in  the  Confederate  princes,  whose  contingent  they  are 
all  48  votes.  Each  Confederate  can  send  to  the  Coun-  to  command.  The* King  of  Prussia  can  proclaim 
cil  as  many  representatives  as  it  has  votes.  But  each  martial  law.  In  a  state  of  war  the  chief  power  passes 
state  can  put  forth  but  one  opinion.  Each  Confed-  exclusively  into  his  hands  throughout  the  whole  fed- 
erate has  the  right  of  making  propositions,  and  a  dis-  eral  territory  ;  the  civil  authorities  also  are  under  his 

cussion  must  take  place  on  the  same.    The  constitu-     orders.    

tion  cannot  be  modifled  without  two-thirds  of  the  Chap.  XII.  treats  of  federal  finances.    The  revenue 

votes  'j    any  other  resolution  is  taken  by  a  single  to  be  derived  from  duties,  from  common  taxes,  and 

majontj.    In  case  of  an  equal  division,  the  president  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  is  used  for  meeting  the 

has  the  casting  vote.    The  Council  comprises  seven  common  expenses.    If  this  revenue  is  not  sufficient, 

permanent   committees :    1,   army ;    2,  marine ;    8.  the  deflcit  will  be  made  up  by  the  several  states  in 

nnance ;  4,  commerce ;   5,  railways,  post-oflice,  ana  pr6portioh  to  their  population. 

telegraphs ;  6,  litigation :  and  7,  accounts.  The  com-  (jhap.  XIII.  treats  of  attacks  on  the  Confeaeration, 

mittees  are  named,  by  the  Council,  except  the  first  and  assimilated  them  to  the  crime  of  high-treason. 

two,  which  are  iuppointed  by  the  Km^  as  Generalis-  They  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

aimo  of  the  Confeaeration.    The  nommation  will  be  Hanse  towns,  at  LQbeck. 

annual.    Every  Federal  Coundllor  has  a  seat  in  the  Chap.   XIV.    (general  disposition)  provides  that 

Diet  and  has  a  right  to  speak  there ;  he  ei^oys  the  changes  in  the  Inderal  constitution  shall  be  effected 

immunities  accorded  to  the  diplomatic  bodv.  by  wa^  of  legislation,  but  in  the  Federal  Council  a 

Chap.  IV.    (Presidentship  of  the  Confederation)  two-thirds  miyority  of  voters  shall  be  required  for 

assigns  that  post  to  the  King  of  Prusma,  who  declares  such  modification. 

war,  makes  peace,  concludes  treaties,  sends  and  re-  Chap.  XY.  declares  that  special  treaties  submitted 
ceives  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  the  Confederation,  to  the  Diet  will  regulate  the  relations  of  the  Confed- 
He  nominates  the  chancellor  of  the  whole  bod^,  who  eration  with  the  states  of  the  South.  The  entry  of 
presides  over  the  Fedend  CouncU,  convokes  it  and  the  states  of  the  South  or  of  one  of  them  into  the 
closes  the  deliberations.  He  also  convenes  and  closes  Confederation  shall  take  place,  upon  the  proposition 
the  session  of  the  Federal  Diet.  The  convocation  of  the  president,  by  way  of  federal  legislation. 
of  the  two  assemblies  takes  places  every  year.  The  ,,^  ...  , .  -  . ,  -^t  ,,  ^  *  ^ 
CouncU  can  sit  in  the  absence  of  the  Diet,  but  the  The  constitution  of  the  ^orth-Crerman  Con- 
latter  is  never  to  sit  in  the  absence  of  the  Council,  federation,  on  May  81st,  was  adopted  by  the 
The  King  of  Prussia  submits  propositions  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  227  against 
Diet ;  sanctions  and  publishes  the  federal  laws,  and  93  ^^^ea,  and  on  June  1st,  unanimously  ■  by 
prondes  for  their  execution:  names  and  revokes  ^1.  rr  niv„«.u««  u^  *ir^  t^^,!^*  JT  i 
{federal  ftmctionaries.  Military  execution  is  author-  the  Upper  Chamber.  By  the  Legislatures  of 
ized  against  members  of  the  Confederation  who  shall  most  of  the  minor  states  the  constitution  was 
delaj  to  fulfil  their  federal  obligations.  The  Federal  ratified  by  a  unanimous  or  nearly  unanimous 
Coonca,  and,  in  case  of  need,  the  Kin^  himself,  car-  y^te.  Only  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck  the 
nea  it  out,  and,  when  necessary,  occupies  the  refrao-  Legislature  made  its  approval  of  the  constitu- 
tory  state  and  substitutes  himself  lor  the  local  gov-  ^e'"°^"*^  "  «"^  *^  ^A^yivrcu.  vi  uw^  wii«.«n»vi 
eminent.  tion  dependent  upon  the  annexation  of  Waldeck 

Chap.  V.  ^The  Diet.)    This  body  is  elected  by  to  Prussia.    This,  however,  was  not  acceptable 

universal  and  direct  suffirage.    While  waiting  for  the  to  the  Prussian  Government ;  and,  in  tlie  place 

Ti!S  ""^  »J?d«™l  ?Jf'*'*"?vK^l,*?®  Diet  will  be  of  annexation,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 

elected  according  to  the  method  determmed  on  by     .,  ^  ^^ ««,««*.«  «^  !>-„«„:„  ^^a  txt-^i^^^i,  :« 

Prussia.    PubUc  functionaries  are  not  eligible.    Its  the  (Governments  of  PruMia  and  Waldeck,  in 

sittings  aie  publTc.    The  session  is  for  three  years,  accordance  with   which  Prussia   assumed  the 

It  names  its  own  bureau.    The  vote  is  taken  by  an  administration  of  Waldeck  for  a  terra   of  ten 

absolute  majority.    Members  have  no  right  to  any  years.     On  June  26th  the  Federal  constitution, 

mdemnitv ;  they  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  their  votes  j^^      ^         ^jg^  ^    ^j  ^y^    ^^                 ^ 

or  speeches;  they  cannot  accept  from  their  constit-  "°**"e  "^^;*  i«i^iia^%*   i/j  iw*  i.*iv  ow«ia?o,  tt«o  p^w 

ocnts  any  orders  as  to  their  votes.  licly  proclaimed  throughout  the  temtory  of  the 

Chap.  vI.  (Customs  and  Commerce)  provides  that  Confederate  states. 

the  Confederation  shall  form  a  complete  territorial  In  August  the  elections  took  place  for  the 

""""c^  ^^"'tr^te  'o^Uwi*S  ^'^*  accordmgly.  g^cond  session  of  the  North-German  Parliament. 

cHJ;  Viri.  ofthe%Mt-o¥c^'  and  telegraph.  The  two  Conservative  factions  numbered,  in  the 

Chap.  IX.  of  the  marine  and  navigation.    There  is  new  Parliament,  about  110  members;  but  the 

to  be  but  one  navy  for  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  combined  Liberal  factions  retained  a  small  ma- 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  the  command,  appoints  lority.     The  officers  of  the  first  session  of  the 

the  ofllcera  and  receives  their  oath  of  allegmnce  as  •i>ariiament.  President  Simson  and  Vice-Pres- 
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idents  Dake  Ujest  and  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  freedom  of  setUement  was  adopted  as  frwoed 

were  reelected.    The  Poles  in  this  Parliament  by  the  committee,  with  some  slight  modifica- 

coan  ted  only  ten  members.  In  Scbleswig,  in  con-  tions.   The  Parliament  also  passed  a  resolntion 

sequence  of  the  restitution  of  the  four  electoral  calling  upon  the  Federal  chancellor  to  iatro- 

dbtricts,  the  Danes  carried  their  candidate  only  dnce  next  session  a  measure  relating  to  trade, 

in  the  first  district  (by  13,955  to  1,939  votes),  based  upon  free-trade  principles;  and  another 

In  the  second  district,  which  at  the  election  for  resolution  asking  for  the  presentation  of  a  bill 

the  first  Parliament  had  elected  a  Dane,  the  respecting  the  inviolability  of  domicile.    The 

German  candidate  was  elected  by  a  majority  bill  upon  the  rates  of  postage  in  North  Ger- 

of  8,578  to  7,618  votes.    In  the  whole  of  Schles-  many  was  adopted  with  some  amendmeDts,  io- 

wig  the  Danish  party  got  more  votes  than  the  eluding  one  proposed  by  Herr  Evelt,  which  re- 

GerraaD,  the  actual  number  being  25,598  votes  quired  the  conclusion  of  on  arrangement  with 

for  the  Danish  and  24,664  for  the  German  can-  tiie  South-German  states  for  tlie  establishment 

didates.  of  the  same  postal  rates  as  in  North  GermanT. 

The  second  (or  first  legislative)  session  of  the  The  sitting  of  Parliament  was  closed  bj  the 

North-German  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia  on  October  26th,  by  a  spwch, 

King  of  Prussia  on  September  10th.   The  King,  in  which  he  expressed  the  greatest  satisfactioa 

in  his  opening  speech,  thus  referred  to  the  proc-  with  its  work. 

lamation  of  the  Federal  constitution  and  the  On  June  8d  a  conference  was  opened  atBer- 

relations  with  the  South-German  states :  lin  with  the  ministers  of  the  four  states  of 

The  constitution  of  the  North-German  Confederal  South  German}',  to  deliberate  upon  the  bass 

tion  has  in  a  oonstitational  manner  become  law  in  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Zoliverein.    The 

aU  the  Federal  states.    The  Federal  Council  has  en-  following  stipulations  were,  on  June  4tlL  agreed 

tered  upon  its  functions,  and  to-day  I  herewith,  with  ♦q  . 
joyful  confidence,  bid  welcome,  in  my  name  and  the 

name  of  my  iUustnous  allies,  to  the  first  Parliament  The  treaties  of  the  Zoliverein  concluded  oo  the  llth 

assembled  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  constUution.  May,  1866,  for  a  period  of  twelve  yeam,  lenao  ia 

Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  fo^\    ^he  South^  states  give  up  their  pow«of 

constitution  an   important  step  was.  token  toward  ^^^    ^^g  ouBtome'  legislatloQ  hene^forth  b^  to 

renting  the  national  reUtions  of  the  Confederation  ^^e  federal  Counoil  of  the  Northern  OwifWMSKm. 

with  the  states  of  South  Germany     The  Geraian  to  which  the  Southern  states  will  send  thirteen  p)fni- 

sentiments  of  the  aUied  Governments  have  created  for  potentUries,  in  the  foUowing  proportiomi :  Bsybm, 

the  ZoUyerem  a  new  bwis  correspondme  with  the  f .  Wurt»mlJei^,  4 ;  Baden,  8;  a£d ^case-Diimitoit, 

altered  curoumstances,  and  a  tre^y  concluded  on  that  g   the  Southern  stktes  wffl  aio  be  repreaented  in  tk« 

account,  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Council,  will  Kiichatag,  to  which  it  wiU  send  86  cleputies,  eh(«n 

be  laid  before  you.  according  to  the  electoral  law  of  that  oinfedmtion, 

The  Parliament  almost  unanimously  agreed  5^  follows:  By  Bavaria,  48;  Wortember?,  IS;  B«- 

to  the  Zoliverein  treaties  and  to  the  budget  ^^^'^  wX"S^oy<^^^^^^^ 

The  bill  respectmg  the  nationahty  of  merchant  fundamental  institutions  of  the  ZoUverem  will  be  first 

vessels  was  adopted  with  some  modifications,  discussed  hv  the  Federal  Council.    If  there  L^  a  di- 

paragraph  2  being  altered  so  as  to  provide  that  vergency  of  opinion,  the  vote  of  Prussia  will  be  dr- 

only  ships  that  belong  exclus^^^^^^^  to.North-  Xl^S^S^^^^i^'^^^ru^on^i^^^^^^ 

German  subjects  shall  be  entitled  to  carry  the  Zoliverein  abandon  the  privileges  which  some  oi 

Federal  flag.     The  bill  respecting  liability  to  them  have  hitherto  enjoyed.     Those  of  Southern 

military  service  was  amended  So  as  to  provide  Germany  consent  to  establish  on  their  temtoiiet  the 

that  every  citizen  of  the  Confederation  should  <?*  «?  !?>**^i  ?^°^'  *?«?^»ff,^  *^®  constitadon  of 

K^  i;«Kia    ♦/^    cAfTTA    <Bri<-Vi/tii4-    fKn    nnti/^ti    ^f  thc  NoTth,  wiU  bc  estabhshcd  also  iQ  ths  >aitteni 

be  liable    to    serve    without    the    option    of  ^^^     ifter  the  ratification  of  these  preUmiMrie*^ 

finding   a    substitute,    excepting   m    the   case  the  general  conference  of  the  Zollver«n,cooMsaa?oi 

of   members    of    reigning    families,    as    well  representatives  of  Prussia,  Bavana.  Wurtembe^:, 

as  of  the   houses   of  mediatized  princes,  and  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Saxony,  and  the  stote*  "i' 

of   those    who    formerly    possessed    the  pre-  Thuringen  and  Oldenburg  will  assemble  at  BerH^^ 

VI    w^tvow     J  ^i.    V.   .         r  2ru            •                i  <lraw  up,  ou  the  bases  put  forward,  the  new  trwJy 

rogatives  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  who  constituting  the  German  Zoliverein. 
were  freed  by  special  treaties  or  special  rights 

from  liability  to  do  military  service.  Another  The  preliminaries  having  been  ratified  br 
amendment  (to  paragraph  6),  which  was  adopt-  the  South-German  states,  the  general  corner- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Count  Bis-  ence  of  the  Zoliverein  assembled  at  Berlin  od 
marck,  confers  the  right  upon  the  commander-  June  26lh,  in  accordance  with  the  promos 
in-chief  to  increase  the  army  as  far  as  necessary,  agreed  upon  on  June  4th  for  drawing  up  the  nevr 
Thus  amended,  the  bill  was  adopted  October  treaty  constituting  the  German  Zoliverein.  The 
19th  by  a  large  mjyority.  The  postal  bill  was  new  treaty  having  received  the  sanction  of  ^1 
passed,  with  an  amendment  of  Herr  Wiggers  the  South-German  Diets,  the  exchange  of  rail- 
upon  the  inviolability  of  letters,  which  was  fications  took  place  at  Berlin,  on  October  Si.Hli. 
adopted  by  185  against  94  votes.  The  Govern-  with  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  the 
ment  at  first  opposed  the  amendment,  but  gave  first  days  of  November  with  Bavaria  and  ^or* 
its  consent  after  the  above  vote  of  Parliament,,  tomberg. 

when  the  whole  bill  was  adopted  unanimously.  III.  The  South- German  States. — ThepopQl&- 

The  bill  abolishing  the  restriction  on  working  tion  of  these  states,  according  to  the  census  of 

men^s  coalitions  was  passed.     The  bill  upon  1864,  was  as  follows : 
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Bavaria  (deducting  the  diBtrictB  ceded  to        Popoiatim.  and  of  I  per  cent,  for  the  actual  effective  force,    e, 

PniBsia) 4,774,464  After  expiry  of  the  time  of  service  in  the  standing 

Wurtemberg 1,748,828  army,  the  men  shall  enter  the  reserve  battalions  (first 

Baden 1,429,199  han  of  the  Landwehr)  to  be  constituted  according  to 

Hesse-Darmstadt  (except  the  province  of  administrative  (Landwehr)  districts,  with  short  po- 

Upper  Hesse,  which  forms  part  of  the  nods  of  drill  in  time  of  peace,  and  employment  equally 

North-Qerman  Confederation) 564,466  with  the  line  in  war.   /.  Time  of  service  in  the  stand- 

ing  army  and  in  the  reserve  battalions  (Landwehr) 

Total.  ...• 8,616,456  shSill  end  at  latest  with  the  completion  of  the  82a 

ThftidPA  nf  P«*fAhlifthinff  ASniith.fiprmfl.n  flnn  7®"*  ,^-  Arrangements  as  to  further  service  in  the 

ineiaea  oi  esiaDiisning  a&outu-liermaD  uon-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  t^^  Landwehr  and  in  the  Landsturm 

federation  was  abandODed  by  the  governments  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  delibera- 

ofall  these  states;  but  their  views  concerning  tions.    h.  Marriages  and  emigration  are  not  permit- 

tlieir  relations  to  the  North-German  Oonfedera-  *®^  during  the  three  years'  time  of  active  service, 

tion  considerably  differed.    The  Grand-duke  of  *•  J^®  provision  shaU^e  made  for  the  supply  of  ca- 

r>  j_      _    _       •       4.1.    T\'  A    ^i.1.              I  J     1-  pable  non-commissioned  otncers. 

Baden,  on  opening  the  D  et  of  the  grand-duchy  *^  4.  with  regard  to  the  oiganization  of  their  armies, 

on  September  oth,  omcially  annoanced  that  it  the  assembled  representatives  recognize  the  principle 

was  his  firm  determination  to  bring  about  a  that  each  of  the  forces  shall  be  so  subdivided  and 

national  nnion  of  the  South-German  states  with  equipped  as  may  be  essential  for  their  common  ao- 

the  North-G«u,«»  Confederaaon,  «id  to.  that  n^  ^?:SS^t>r:*S'^P't''«.f  f^?^^."  of 

end  he  as  well  as  his  people  would  wilhngly  tJlm  and  Bastadt  is  postponed  until  the  close  of  the 

make  the  sacrifices  inseparably  connected  with  ne^^otiations  as  to  tiie  division  of  Federal  |>ropert7, 

their  entry  into  the  nnion.     This  opinion  was  ""^l^ich  are  to  be  forwarded  as  greatly  as  possible. 

sapportod  by  nearly  aU  the  members  of  the  Resolution  5  details  the  basis  upon  which 

Diet.    In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  Second  Cham-  the  aforesaid  common  action  is  to  be  founded, 

ters,  bj  S3  against  16  votea^  adopted  a  resolu-  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  nnity  of  drill  and 

tion  advocating  the  entry  of  the  whole  of  .the  gimiiarity  of  tactical  formation,  unity  of  arms 

^and-dachy  into  the  North-German  Oonfedera-  and  ammunition,  similarity  in  the  practice  of 

tion,  but  the  Government  declared  that  it  was  manoeuvres  upon  a  large   scale,  and  equality 

impossible  to  execnte  this  resolution.      The  ^f  education  for  officers 

Governments  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  were  On  December  rth  a 'conference  of  military 

m  favor  of  a  faithfol  execution  of  the  treaties  representatives  from  the  South-German  states 

conclnded  with  Prussia,  but  did  not  wish  to  ^^g  held  at  Munich.     At  this  conference  a 

proceed  further.              -           ,              «  general  desire  was  displayed  for  tlie  loyal  exe- 

On  February  8d  a  conference  began  at  Stutt-  eution  of  the- resolutions  passed  at  the  confer- 

gardt  of  representatives  of  the  four  South-Ger-  ^nce  held  in  February  at  Stuttgardt.    These 

man  states  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ^ere  for  the  common  introduction,  as  far  as 

mtroduction  of  a  uniform  militia  organization  possible,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

ot  the  South-German  states.      Ihe  conference  'Prusaan  military  system,  so  as  to  provide  for 

was  held  upon  an  invitation  from  Bavaria,  and  the  South-German  states  being  equally  ready 

was  closed  on  February  6th.      The  following  ^ith  the  troops  of  the  Bund  to  take  the  .field, 

resolutions  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  for  fur-  xhe  regulations  necessary  for  this  purpose  are 

ther  military  arrangements.  expected  to  be  shortly  issned.    With  regard  to 

1.  The  representatives  here  assembled  recognize  ^®  qnestion  of  the  fortresses,  the  conference 
it  as  a  national  neoessitjr  to  organize  the  defensive  came  to  an  understanding  in  principle,  although 
forces  of  their  countries  m  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  obstacles  to  practical  measures  still  exist. 

of  common  action  commanding  respect.  GIBSON,  William,  D.  D.,  an  Irish  Presby- 

2.  They  therefore  agree,  reservmg  the  oonstitu-  +««;„«  «i^-J™„«  ««;i  ».^iu«L^.  k^-^  :«  t3«ii1 
tional  cooperation  of  their  estates,  to  increase  then-  ^"^^  clergyman  and  professor,  bom  m  Bally- 
military  forces  as  largely  as  possible  upon  a  system  mena,  Ireland,  in  i809 ;  died  01  apoplexy,  near 
similar  in -principle  to  that  or  Prussia,  which  will  ren-  Rathmines,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  June 
der  them  fitted  for  upholding  the  national  integrity  g,  1867.     After  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 

"'jr'TS!''i.^^n*i«!  'i?? J£?«  -vaL^'^^^nr.  f.  oil  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  completed  his 

o.  ine  prmciples  or  tnis  system,  common  to  all  n     •  i.         j  at.     i     •    i  *    •   •         JT  au    tt  • 

the  four  atotes,  shaD  be :- a.  The  pnnciple  of  genei-  coUegiate  and  theological  training  at  the  Uni- 

al  liability  according  to  which  the  entire  capable  male  versity   of  Edinburgh,    being   a  pupil   ot   Dr. 

population  is  summoned  under  arms  without  admis-  Chalmers  in  theology.    He  returned  to  Ireland, 

•ion  of  aubstitutes.    b.  The  time  of  service,  save  ^hile  yet  a  stripling,  and  was  ordained  minister 

I^t^h^'SnJSL^SS^elJSl^JiSfS'nfe  of  the  Presby^ria.1  Church  at  Mletray,  in 

later  than  wiUi  the  completion  of  the  21st  year.    <?.  bounty  Monaghan,  but  after  a  snort  time  ao- 

Afterexpiry  of  the  three  years' term  of  active  service  cepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  assistant 

the  men  jom  the  war  reserve  of  their  division,  with  and  eventually  the  successor  of  the  late  Dr. 

4^  T^7  rind  ifof Th^ProsS^  ^^^^  ^^  Rosemary-Street  Church,  Belfast. 

strengtlFamomiting  m^the^standmg  imiy  (Hue  and  H?^®  ^®  continued  in  the  pastorate  for  nearly 

war  reserve)  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  thirty  years,  holding  for  a  part  of  that  time  the 

of  which,  upon  the  average,  on&-half — ^that  is,  1  per  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Pl*es- 

cent—oonstitutes  the  actual  effective  force.     The  bvterian  College  at  Bel&st,  for  which  ^entu- 

four  Governments  will  endeavor  to  rwich  these  per-  J^    j^   relinqidshed  the  pastorate.    A  few  years 

centages  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  will  In  no  case  ad-  .  -^     Z   ^V  .?  j  Iv^  Z^  ,2^  a\.  jT           j  i  ^ 

mit  a  peroentage  lower  than  a  minimum  of  U  per  ^^^^  "^  visited  the  United  States  as  a  delegate 

oent.  for  the  general  strength  of  the  standing  army,  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
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and  attraoted  mnoh  attention  by  his  genial  and  1822 ;  was  married  November  19,  of  the  same 

gentle  manners,  his  profound  cnltnre,  and  his  year,   to  Miss  Abigail  P.  Davis,  of  Iloldai, 

eloquence  in  the  defence  of  Protestant  and  Mass.,   wlio  snrvives  him;   and  December  9, 

Evangelical  principles.    He  was  for  many  years  1822,  sailed  for  Malta,  where  his  friend  Rev. 

a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Obserter.  Daniel  Temple  had  preceded  him  tiie  year  be- 

He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  attendance  fore.    In  November,  182ft,  in  company  with 

upon  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Rev.  Mr.   Bird,    another   missionary    of  the 

Ohnrch  of  Ireland,  and  after  attending  one  of  Board,  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodell  ar- 

its  protracted  sessions  was  on  his  way  to  the  rived  in  Beirut.,  which  thenceforward  beeame 

residence  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  one  of  the  missionary  stations  of  the  American 

staying,  near  midnight,  when  he  was  seized  Board.    He  remained  there  about  five  yean>, 

with  apoplexy  in  the  street,  and  was  not  found  where  he  passed  through  great  perils,  the  towo 

till  mommg,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after  he  being  plundered  and  devastated,  his  own  house 

was  discovered.  sacked  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,   and   his  life 

GILMORE,    JosKPH   Atrebtok,    a   former  threatened.    He  removed  to  Constantinople  in 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  born  at  Weston,  1831,  where  he  passed  through  other  perils,  his 

Vt.,  in  1811 ;  died  at  Concord,  N.H.,  April  17,  house  and  every  thing  it  contained  being  de- 

1867.    His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  in  stroyed  in  one  of  the  general  oonfiagratiotis,  Dr. 

Vermont,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Goodell  and  his  family  escaping  only  with  their 

Boston,  obtained  a  situation  in  a  grocery-store,  lives,  the  very  clothing  which  they  wore  being 

and  after  he  had  reached  his  majority,  com-  several  time^  on  fire,  owing  to  the  intense  beat 

menced  business  on  his  own  account    He  be-  of  the  flames  by  which  they  were  frtirrooDded. 

came  interested  in  railroads  very  early,  both  as  Often  during  his  residence  at  Oonstantinopld 

a  builder  and  a  manager,  and  through  these  they  passed  in  safety  through  the  dangers  ci  the 

and  his  mining  interests  eventually  acquired  a  plague,  at  one  time  as  many  as  fifteen  handred 

large  fortune.    He  was  elected  to  the  New  dying  daily  around  them.    He  found  himself 

Hampshire  State  Senate  in  1858,  and  again  in  oblipd,  from  pestilence,  persecntionai.  the  ex- 

1859,  and  the  latter  year  was  president  of  the  tortious  of  landlords,  war,  etc,  to  pcick  up,  and 

Senate.    In  1863  he  was  elected  Governor  of  move  his  residence  thirty-three  times  in  twenty- 

the  State,  and  reelected  in  1864.    His  admin-  nine  years  I    The  great  work  of  his  life,  which 

istration  was  marked  by  ability  and  patriotism,  he  began  at  Malta,  and  to  which  he  devoted 

At  the  close  of  his  second  teim  he  retired  to  the  greater  part  of  his  time  for  fifteen  years  be- 

private  life,  and  to  the  management  of  his  ez-  fore  its  first  completion  for  pablication,  was 

tensive  business.    He  had  suffered  from  severe  tiie  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ont  of  the 

illness  for  many  mouths  before  his  death.  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  the  Armeno- 

GOODELL,  WiLUAM,  D.  D.,  an  American  Turkish  language.  The  Old  Testament  was 
Congregationalist  clergyman  and  missionary,  *  completed  November  6,  1841,  and  the  New 
the  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Anneno-  Testament  within  the  two  years  iblk>wing. 
Turkish  language,  born  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  Though  the  translation  was  prononnced  by 
February  14,  1792 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Feb-  competent  authorities  an  excellent  one,  he  saw 
ruary  18,  1867.  His  parents  were  intelligent  tlie  necessity  for  its  revision,  and  afl^  many 
and  eminently  godly :  but  they  were  in  very  years  of  additional  toil  completed  that  labor  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  were  unable  to  February,  1863.  Having  become  enfeebled  by 
aid  their  sons,  of  whom  three  subsequently  be-  age  and  his  long  residence  in  the  East^  and  hia 
came  clergymen,  in  obtaining  a  collegiate  eda-  abundant  labors  there,  his  constitntioo  never 
cation.  Such,  however,  were  the  energy  and  having  been  strong.  Dr.  Goodell  retamed,  in 
resolution  of  the  future  missionary,  that  at  the  1865,  to  the  United  States,  and  took  up  his  rea- 
age  of  fifteen  years,  though  in  feeble  health,  he  deuce  with  his  son  William  Goodell,  M.  D^  in 
went  from  his  home,  sixty  miles  on  foot,  carry-  Philadelphia.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with 
ing  his  trunk  on  his  back,  to  enter  Phillips  works  of  usefulness,  and  his  death,  thoaj^  snd> 
Academy.  The  same  energy  and  determination  den  and  unexpected,  was  eminently  peaeeful 
marked  his  character  in  all  the  subsequent  dif-  and  beautiful.  Dr.  Goodell  was  a  man  of  re- 
ficnlties  which  he  encountered  and  overcame  in  markable  intellectaal  ability;  afi&ble  and  eour- 
his  preparation  for' college,  his  collegiate  career  teous  in  his  manners,  of  ready  tact,  and  aboond- 
at  Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in  1817,  and  ing  in  resistless  pleasantry  and  qoickneas  at 
the  theological  course  at  Andover,  which  he  repartee,  he  could  and  did  mould  and  infiaence 
completed  in  1820.  Immediately  after  leaving  not  only  the  conversation  but  the  thoughts  of 
the  seminary  he  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  those  whom  he  met  in  society  into  such  channds 
by  the  American  Board,  and  travelled  for  a  aswouldbestsubservehispurposeof  d<unggood. 
time  as  their  agent  for .  raising  funds  in  New  As  a  preacher  and  writer  he  was  remarkable  for 
England  and  in  the  Middle  and  Southwestern  the  freshness,  brevity,  and  force  of  his  exprea- 
States,  visiting  also  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  sions,  for  his  abundant  and  appropriate  Scrip- 
Missions  of  the  Board,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  tare  illustrations,  and  the  touches  of  nature  that 
Everywhere  he  made  a  favorable  impression  on  went  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and 
the  churches.  He  was  ordained  to  the  mission-  readers.  His  ^^Reminiscences  of  the  Mission- 
ary work  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  12,  ary's  Early  Life,"  published  in  the  New  York 
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Ohiener,  bat  which  he  did  not  live  to  oomplete,  haying  prevented  any  snch  action ;  bat  in  Eog- 

have  been  prononnoed  by  competent  literary  land  and  Ireland  there  was  a  constant  sncces- 

critics  nneqaalled  in  onr  language  for  chaste  sion  of  alarms,  from  the  uprising  of  small  bodies 

and  beantifal  simplicity  and  qniet  pathos.  of  the  Irish  adherents  of  Fenianism,  either  to 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  or  the  United  Kinodobc  obtain  possession  of  armories  and  deposits  of 
OP  Great  BsrrAm  and  Ireland.  Area  by  the  ammunition,  to  rescne  some  of  their,  men*  who 
latest  surveys,  120,879  English  sqnare  miles,  had  been  taken  prisoners,  to  capture'  and  hold 
Poptilation,  by  the  census  of  1861,  29,821,288.  strong  positions,  or  to  destroy  prisons,  etc.,  in 
Godernment,  constitutional  monarchy.  Queen,  which  some  of  their  men  had  been  confined, 
Victoria  L,  born  1819,  crowned  ,1838.  Heir-  and  to  make  demonstrations  on  account  of  the 
apparent  Albert  Edward,  bom  November,  1841,  execution  of  such  as  had  been  tried  for  riot 
married  March,  1868,  to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  and  murder.  From  the  11th  of  February,  1867, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  present  King  of  Denmark,  when  the  first  movement  to  attack  and  capture 
The  Cabinet,  which  is  the  actual  governing  pow-  the  castle  of  Chester,  the  plot  for  which  was 
er  of  the  nation  in  most  ]>articular8,  was  during  prematurely  disclosed  by  an  accomplice,  up  to 
the  year  professedly  Conservative,  being  that  the  close  of  the  year,  the  repetition  of  these 
which  assumed  office  July  6, 1866,  though  a  Fenian  outbreaks  occurred  almost  every  week, 
few  changes  in  its  subordinate  members  were  A  number  of  these  were  accompanied  with 
made  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  consisted,  bloodshed.  On  the  13th  of  February  a  party 
io  the  summer  of  1867,  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  of  about  800  Fenians  assembled  at  Cahirciveen, 
Premier,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  attacked  and  sacked  a 
Chelmsford,  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  the  Duke  coast-guard  station  at  Eells,  shot  a  mounted 
of  Marlborough,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  policeman,  cut  the  telegraph-wires,  and,  being 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  pursued,  retreated  to  the  mountains.  On  the 
Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  5th  of  March  they  appeared  in  considerable 
Exchequer;  Right  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardy,  Sec-  force  near  Cork;  at  Tallaght,  near  Dublin, 
retary  of  State ;  Lofd  Stanley  (eldest  son  of  where  there  were  200  of  them,  who  had  a  con- 
the  Earl  of  Derby),  Secretary  of  State  for  For-  flict  with  the  police,  and  five  of  the  Fenians 
elga  AflTairs ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Secre-  were  wounded  and  eighty-five  taken  prisoners ; 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Sir  StaflPbrd  North-  at  Drogheda,  where  a  thousand  of  them  fought 
cote,  Secret-ary  of  State  for  India;  Right  Hon.  with  the  police  for  the  possession  of  the  mar- 
^\T  John  Pakington,  Secretary  of  State  for  ket-house,  and  40  were  taken  prisoners;  at 
War;  Right  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  LowryCorry,  KHmulloch,  where  they  attacked  the  police 
First  Lord  of  tJie  Admiralty;  the  Duke  of  Rich-  station,  three  of  them  being  killed  and  fourteen 
moad,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  taken  prisoners ;  at  Dennore  near  Kilrush ;  and 
Dake  of  Montrose,  Postmaster-Gteneral ;  Right  at  Holy  Cross.  *  Some  of  these  prisoners  were 
Hon.  Colonel  John  Wilson  Patten,  Chancellor  tried  at  Dublin  in  April  and  May,  and  two  of 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Earl  of  the  leaders  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  remain- 
Devon,  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.  der  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.     The 

The  Alabama  claims  of  the  United  States  sentence  of  the  leaders  was  subsequently  com- 
still  remained  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  muted  to  penal  servitude.  Ireland  was  still  in 
year,  though  there  had  been  considerable  a  ferment,  and  the  constabulary  forc^  made 
diplomatic  correspondence  in  regard  to  them,  numerous  arrests  during  the  summer  months, 
between  Lord  Stanley  and  Secretary  Seward,  On  the  18th  of  September  a  daring  attack  was 
through  the  ministers  of  the  two  countries ;  made  in  Manchester  on  the  police  van  which 
a  better  and  more  conciliatory  spirit,  on  the  was  conveying  two  Fenians  to  jail :  about  fifty 
part  of  the  British  secretary,  was  manifested  men  assembled,  many  of  them  armed  with  re- 
ia  the  later  portions  of  the  correspondence,  vol  vers,  shot  the  horses,  knocked  the  driver 
the  influence,  perhaps,  in  part,  of  the  change  of  from  his  seat,  dispersed  the  policemen  who 
circamstances  in  the  two  nations ;  arbitration,  were  guarding  the  van,  shot  the  policeman  in- 
vhich  the  former  administration  had  refused,  side,  broke  open  the  van  and  released  the  pris- 
mas now  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley,  but  with  oners,  who  made  their  escape.  Twenty-three 
the  reservation  that  the  rightfulness  of  the  of  those  engaged  in  this  attack  were  arrested, 
QoeeQ's  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  and  on  the  6th  of  October  committed  for  trial. 
Confederacy  as  belligerents  should  not  be  Five,  viz.,  Allen,  Larkin,  Gould,  Ma^uire,  and 
among  the  matters  submitted  for  arbitration.  Shore,  were  found  gailty,  and  sentenced  to 
Thi^  condition  the  American  secretary  refused  death.  Two  .of  those,  Maguire  and  Shore,  were 
to  accept,  and  the  correspondence  for  the  time  subsequently  pardoned  through  the  intervention 
was  closed,  though  with  a  fair  prospect  of  the  of  the  American  consnl,  it  being  proved  that  they 
cventaal  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  {See  had  been  convicted  on  false  testimony;  the 
DrpLOJf ATio  CoBBESPOXDBNCE.)  Other  three,  Allen,  Larkin,  and  Gould,  were  ex- 

The  Fenians  were  throughout  the  year  a  con-  ecuted  on  the  23d  of  November.    Of  the  other 

stant  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  the  British  eighteen  prisoners,  a  part  proved  an  alihi^  and 

Oovernment.  Their  attempts  to  obtain  possession  othets  were  convicted,  but  sentence  deferred, 

of  some  portions  of  Canada  were  not  repeated,  On  the  18th  of  December  a  portion  of  the  wall 

the  watchfulness  of  the  American  Government  of  Clerkenwell  Prison  was  blown  up  by  gun- 
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powder,  and  a  nnmLer  of  lives  were  lost.    This  misoellaneons  charges);    £38,8^287  9&  lOd^ 

outraj^e  was  attributed  to  the  Fenians,  bat  some  =  $187,957,952.44,  was  for  the  supply  service, 

oftheir  leaders  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Other  including  the  array  and  uayy  (which  together 

crimes  were  rife  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  absorbed  two-thirds  of  it),  misoellaneoas  dvil 

frequent  arrests  were  made.    (See  Fenianism.)  services,  salaries,  etc.,  of  the  enstoma,   inlaiM] 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform   at-  revenue,  and  post-office,  the  post-office  packet- 

tracted  great  interest  during  the  first  half  of  service,  and  the  marriage-portion  (£30,000  = 

the  year.     The   Conservative  Administration  $145,200)  of  the  Princess  Helena ;   and  £450.- 

were  at  first  loth  to  introduce  a  reform  bill  into  000,  =  $2,178,000,  was  for  special  expenses  of 

Parliament ;  but  the  pofmlar  pressure  was  so  fortifications  provided  for  the  previoos  year, 

great,  and  the  excitement  in  the  large  cities  so  Mr.  Disraeli's  estimates  for  the  year  ending 

intense,  that  they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  March  81,  1868,  were,  retenuty  £69,340,000  = 

The  bill  at  first  introduced  was  very  unsatis-  $335,605,600,  and  expenditure  £68,134,000  = 

factory,  but  was  amended  repeatedly,  and  final-  $329,768,560. 

]y  passed  in  its  modified  form  on  the  15th  of  The  principal  of  the  national  debt  stood,  oa 

July,  with  tlie  sanction  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  the  81st  of  March,  1867,  at  £777,497,804  = 

Government  leader  in  the  House,  though  not  $3,763,089,871.86,  being  a  decrease  of  abo^ii 

without  the  resignation  of  several  members  of  £4,000,000  from  the  previous  year. 

the  Cabinet',  from  dissatisfaction  with  its  pro-  The  total  army  of  the  United  Kingdom  dar- 

visions.    It  passed  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  August  ing  the  year  1867-68  consisted  of  139,163  men. 

6th,  and  was  approved  by  the  Queen  August  divided  as  follows :  officers  on  the  general  staf. 

16th.    Its  design  is  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  75 ;   regiments  of  the  general   anny,  havio* 

every  man  whoso  earnings  amount  to  from  £100  6,509  commissioned  and  12,107  non-comm 
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to  £120  per  year,  and  will  add  about  800,000  sioned  officers,  and  108,858  rank  and  file;  d^ 

voters.    Its  provisions  do  not,  however,  take  pots  of  Indian  regiments,  including  horse  artil- 

effect  till  1869.  lery,  cavalry^  royal  artillery,  and  infantry,  392 

Theodore,  an  Abyssinian  prince,  who  styled  commissioned  and  974  nen-commissioned  offi- 
liimself  King  of  the  Kings  of  Abyssinia,  seized,  cers,  and  8,412  rank  and  file;  recmiting  and 
in  1865,  some  British  subjects,  and  without  any  other  estahlishments,  132  commiseioned  and 
offence  on  their  part  held  them  close  prisoners,  267  non-commissioned  officers,  and  76  rank  acd 
and  it  is  supposed  still  holds  them.  The  British  file ;  and  training-schools,  having  32  coumiis- 
Government  tried  by  every  means  in  its  power  sioned,  236  non-commissioned  officers,  and  V) 
to  obtain  their  release,  but  Theodore  being  rank  and  file.  Beades  these,  the  Briti^  sraj 
obstinate  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  send  a  in  India  comprises  65,287  men,  of  whom  3,615 
military  expedition,  to  compel  him  to  give  were  commissioned,  5,306  non-comioiiiaoDtrJ 
them  up.  The  enterprise,  when  finally  nnder-  officers,  and  56,366  rank  and  file.  The  total 
taken,  assumed  much  larger  proportions  than  volunteer  force  enrolled  was  162^681 ;  of  which 
were  at  first  expected.  Troops  were  sent  from  662  were  light  horse,  23,863  artillery,  2,904  en- 
England,  and  others  brought  from  Bombay,  gineers,  656  mounted  rifles,  and  134.096  ride 
The  first  transports  sailed  from  England  on  volunteers.  The  number  of  un  enrol  led  nnlirlA, 
the  14th  of  September.  At  the  close  of  the  to  be  cfdled  up  for  twenty-one  days'  training,  is 
year  the  troops  had  advanced  some  distance  stated  at  128,971,  bnt  large  deductions  are  to 
from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  had  not  as  bo  made  for  absentees.  The  expenditure  for 
yet  encountered  any  of  Theodore's  followers,  military  service  for  1867-68  is  estimated  at 
(See  Abyssinia.)  £14,752,200  =  $71,400,648.     There  are  two 

Statistics  of  the  United  Einodoh. — I.  Fi-  military  schools :  the  Royal  Military  Acadeniy 

NANOEs:    1.  Bevenue  and  Expenditure,  —  The  at  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Military  GoUepe 

gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  at  Sandhurst,  besides  regimental  and  garrison 

1867,  was  £69,434,567  15s.  9d.  =  $386,063,-  schools  and  libraries.    There  is  also  a  Royal 

808.     The  gross  expenditure  for  the  same  peri-  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  Roval  lliber- 

od  was  £67,280,895  18s.  6d.  =  $825,395,116.24.  nian  Military  School  at  Dublin,  a  Department 

Of  the  revenue,  customs  yielded  £22,303,000  =  for  the  Instruction  of  Artillery  Officers,  and  the 

$97,946,520;  excise,  £20,670,000  =  $100,042,-  Military  Medical  School.    The  total  charge  for 

800 ;  stamps,  £9,420,000  =  $45,692,800 ;  taxes  all  of  them  is  £172,201  =  $838,462.84. 
(land  and  assessed),  £3,468,000  =  $16,785,120;        II.  Navy.— There  were  in  commission  at  the 

property  tax  (corresponding  to  our  income  tax),  beginning  of  the  year  152  sea-going  vessel*,  &I1 

£5,700,000  =  $27,588,000;  post-office,  £4,470,-  steamers,  of  which  4  were  line-of-battle  ship-N 

000  =  $21,634,800;  crown  lands  (net),  £330,-  16  iron-clads,  84  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  9^ 

000  =  $1,597,200 ;    miscellaneous   items,   £3,-  sloops-of-war  and  smaller  vessels.    Of  gunnery 

078,567  15s.  9d.  =  $14^874,858.06.  and  training  ships,  stationary,  receiving  and 

Of  the  gross  expenditure,  £26,081,777  14a.  depot  ships,  including  royal  yachta,  survenri: 

Id.,  =  $126,233,804.06,  was  for  interest  on  the  vessels,  troop-ships,  store-ships,  drill-ships,  and 

payment  and  temporary  debt ;  £1,864,330 14s.  tenders,  there  were  41  sailing-vessels  and  57 

7d.,  =  $9,123,860.70,  was  for  charges  in  the  con-  steamers.    There  were  also   10  steamers  oi 

solidated  fund  (civil  list,  salaries,  annuities,  pen-  the  coast-guard  service,  and  41  sailing-ves^rcls 

sions,  diplomatic  salaries,  courts  of  justice,  and  and  18  steamers  employed  as  tenders;  making 
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the  whole  nnraber  of  vessels  in  oommission  88  11,490,762  lbs.  came  from  the  Mediterranean, 

sailing-vessels  and  287  steamers.  .  In  February,  5,887,440  lbs.  from  China,  46,082  lbs.  from  Ja- 

186T,  there  were  afloat  of  naval  vessels  of  all  pan,  and  21,684,880  lbs.  from  all  other  conn  tries, 

sorts,  452  vessels  and  22  (all  steamers  and  all  The  export  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  of 

hat  one  screw  propellers)  building,  making  in  all  kinds  amounted  to  £74,565,426  =  $860,896,- 

a11  afloat  and  building  474,  of  which  only  one-  661.84,  lacking  a  little  more  than  $14,000,000 

hilf  were  in  comnlission.    Of  these,  88  now  of  being  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  raw  cotton 

nlloftt   and  4  building  were  armor-plated,  of  imported. 

which  10  of  iron  and  7  of  wood  were  third  2.  Skipping, — ^The  number  and  tonnage  of 
rates,  the  remainder  being  of  smaller  tonnage,  registered  sailing-vessels  engaged  in  the  home 
ranking  either  as  fourth  or  sixth  rates,  sloops,  trade  in  1866,  with  the  men  employed  thereon, 
ganboats,  or  floating  batteries;  486  of  the  exclusive  of  masters,  was  11,212  vessels,  of  a 
474  were  steamers,  and  no  new  sailing-ves-  tonnage  of  818,909  tons,  and  employing  87,440 
sels  were  building ;  while  of  those  already  built  men.  There  were  the  same  year,  employed  in 
29  of  the  88  were  mortar-vessels  and  floats,  the  same  trade,  612  steam-vessels,  with  an  ag- 
and  7  were  the  old-fashioned  frigates,  1  a  ship-  gregate  tonnage  of  147,194  tons,  manned  by 
of-the-line,  and  1  a  sloop-of-war.  Of  the  ar-  9,005  men.  The  sailing-vessels  partly  in  the 
mor-clad  ships,  6  were  of  6,000  tons  or  more,  home  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  same 
10  of  4,000  tons  and  upward,  4  of  8,700  year,  numbered  1,546,  of  278,167  tons^  and 
tons  and  upward,  and  the  remainder  of  employing  10,055  men.  The  steamers  in  the 
various  sizes,  from  2,900  tons  down.  The  same  trade  were  110,  their  tonnage  47,194^  and 
three  largest  ships  in  the  navy,  the  Min-  they  employed  2,050  men.  In  the  foreign 
otaar,  Agincourt,  and  Northumberland,  are  trade  there  were  7,454  smlmg-vessels,  of  8,612,- 
driven  by  engines  of  1,850  horse-power.  These  978  tons  aggregate,  and  employing  109,078 
ships  cost  about  £425,000  ^  $2,057,000  each,  men;  and  784  steamers,  of  558,^5  tons,  em- 
There  are  37,015  seamen,  7,418  boys,  and  16,-  ploying  28,748  men.  The  total  number  of  ve»- 
400  marines,  employed  in  the  fleet,  making  an  sels  of  all  kinds'  employed  in  British  commerce, 
aggregate  of  60,888 ;  and  2,950  seamen  and  450  home  and  foreign  or  mixed,  was  23,874,  with 
boys  afloat^  and  4,800  officers  and  men  ai^hore,  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,778,228  tons,  and 
of  the  coast-guard,  making  a  total  of  77,700.  employing  208,476  men. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  all  purposes  IV.  Educational  Statmtios. — The  oondi- 
in  the  Admiralty,  for  the  year  1867-68,  was  tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  the 
£10,926,253  =  $58,028,264.52,  of  which  £9,-  educationof  the  masses,  though  not  satisfactory, 
067,758,  =  $43,887,948.72,  was  for  the  eflfoctive  is  improving.  In  Great  Britain  (England,  Scot- 
service;  £1,452,519,  =$7,080,190.96,  was  for  land,  and  Wales),  twenty-five  years  ago,  82.7 
pensions,  allowances,  and  half-pay ;  and  £405,-  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  48.8  per  oent.  of  the 
976,  =  $1,964,923.84,  was  for  the  conveyance  women,  who  were  married  that  year,  were 
of  army  troops.  unable  to  write  their  names  in  signing  the  mar- 

111.  OosncBBCE  AXD  Tbadb.    1.  Imports  and  riage  register ;  now  the  percentage  of  eaoli  sex 

Exports.— ThQ  total  imports  into  the  United  who  cannot  do  so  is  only  23  of  every  100. 

Kingdom  from  all  quarters  amounted  to  £295,-  The  national  schools  are  gradually  working 

204,223  =  $1,428,788,439.82,  of  which  £72,206,-  their   way  into    popularity,    and   each    year 

S38,  =  $849,481,095.92,  were  from  the  British  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 

possessions,    and  £222,997,715,  =$1,079,807,-  and  pupils.      In  1866  the  number  of  these 

343.40,  from  foreign  countries.    The  exports  schools  inspected  in  England  and  Wales  was 

of  home  produce  from  the  United  Kingdom  7,134;  the  number  of  children  who  could  be 

the  same  year  were  £188,827,785  =  $913,926,-  accommodated,  1,510,721 ;  the  number  actually 

479.40,ofwhich£53,702,661,=$259,920,879.24,  in  attendance,  919,922,  or  not  over  one-fifth  of 

were  exported  to  the  British  possessions,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school    age.     In 

£135,125,124,  =  $654,005,600.16,   to    foreign  Scotland  there  were  1,619  primary  schools  in- 

coontries.    The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  spected  (exclusive  of  Roman  Oatholio  schools), 

1866  reached  the  unprecedented  sum  of  £28,-  having  accommodations  for  218,487,  but  having 

484,146  =  $137,868,266.64,  while  the  importa-  in  attendance  only  162,133,  or  about  one-fourth 

tion  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  £46,-  of  the  children  of  school  age.    In  Ireland  there 

852,284  =  $226,765,054.56.  were  910,078  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  na- 

The  totaJ  amount  of  cotton  imported  into  tional  schools,  but  only  816,225  in  average  ac- 

tlie  United  Kingdom  in  1866  was  1,877,129,-  tual  attendance,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 

036  lbs.,  of  which  only  620,057,440  lbs.  came  of  the  children  of  school  age.    There  are,  of 

from  the  United  States;  615,802,240  lbs.  from  course,  in  addition  to  these,  parochial,  denomina- 

the  British  East  Indies  ;  118,260,800  lbs.  from  tional,  private,  and  endowed  schools,  in  which  a 

Egypt;  68,522,496  lbs.  from  Brazil;  11,599,280  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  mainly  of 

lbs.  from  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada ;  from  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  receive  education. 

the  Bahamas,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  Mex-  The  Parliamentary  appropriation  for  the  year 

ico,  4,328,676  lbs.,  making  the  entire  amount  ending  March  81,  1866,  for  public  education  in 

from  North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Great    Britain  (not   including  Ireland),    was 

ladies,  except  the  United  States,  84,450,452  lbs.;  £622,780  =  $3,014,018.20 ;  in  the  year  ending 
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March  81,   1867,  it   was  £649,006  =  $8,141,-  11,649  were  for  counties  and  towns ;  1,089  the 

189.04 ;  in  the  year  ending  March  81,  1868,  it  Dublin  police  and  689  health  and  fire  officers, 

was  £705y865  =  $8,416,886.60,  not  quite  one-  etc.,  known  as  the  local  force.    The  cost  of 

half  the  sum  which  the  single  State  of  New  maintaining  the  Irish  constabulary  force  for 

York,  with  about  one-sixth  the  population,  ap-  the  year  was  £766,687  =  $8,710,765.     The  cost 
propriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.*,   of  the  English  constabulary  and  police  force  was 

For  the  year  endmg  March  81,  1868,  Parlia-  £1,827,105  16s.  7d.  =  $8,848,188.20. 

ment  appropriated  £844,700,  =  $1,667,848,  for  The  number  of  persons  of  the  criminal  dsf^ses 

public  education  in  Ireland.  in  England  and  Wales  at  tlie  closie  of  the  year 

V.  Statistics  of  Populatiok,  Paupebibm,  1866  was  113,566,  of  whom  14,872  were  under 

AND  Cbime.    1.  Population, — The  •  population  sixteen  years  of  age.     Of  these  the  known 

of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  thieves  and  depredators  numbered  22,806 ;  the 

was  21,210,020.    The  number  of  births  in  the  receivers  ofstolen  goods  were  8,077;  prostitutes, 

year  1866  was  758,188,  and  of  deaths  500,988.  25,914,  of  whom  1,197  were   under    sixteen 

The  number  of  marriages  was  187,519.     The  years  of  age;  suspected  persons,  28,580;  vs- 

population  of  male  to  female  children  bom  in  grants  and  tramps,  83,191.    Of  the  whole  nnm- 

England  is  as  104,811  to  100,000.    The  equilib-  ber,  65,695  were   males  and  47,871   females. 

Hum  is  restored  about  the  tenth  year  of  life.  There  were  also  in  local  prisons  (not  including 

and  is  finally  changed  by  emigration,  war,  and  debtors  and  military  prisoners)  16,708;  in  the 

perilous  occupations,  so  that  in  the  census  there  convict  prisons,  7,018 ;  in  the  reformatories  sod 

are  100,000  women  of  all  ages  to  95,008  men —  industrial  schools,  5,880,  making  a  total  of  the 

58,856  Englishmen  emigrated  in  1866  to  other  criminal  and  dangerous  classes  of  142,672,  & 

coantries.    The  estimated  population  of  Scot-  decrease  of  2,186  on  the  preceding  year, 

land,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  was  8,158,418j  a  During  the  year  the  police  had  information 

gain  of  only  80,000  since  1859.     The  number  of  50,549  indictable  crimes,  and  27,190  persons 

of  births  in  1866  was  113,639,  and  of  deaths  were  apprehended;  of  these  20,684  wereniale< 

71,273.    The  number  of  marriages  was  28,629.  and  6,506  females.     Of  the  whole  number  ap- 

Emigration  is  retarding  the  increase  of  popu-  prehended,  8,002  (5,564  males  and  2,438  female^^) 

lation  of  Scotland — the  number  who  emigrated  were  discharged ;  18,849  were  committed  for 

in  1866   being   12,307.      The   population    of  trial,  14.254  were  convicted,  and  4,572  acqcit- 

Ireland  in  1867  was  estimated  at  5,486,548,  a  ted.   Of  the  convictions,  1,585  were  for  offenctrs 

decrease  of  828,000  since  1861.    The  number  against  the  person  (including  those  for  murder); 

of  births  in  1866  was  146,237,  and  of  deaths  1,484  offences  against  property  with  violence; 

93,598.    The  number  of  marriages  was  80,151.  10,178  for  offences  against  property  without 

During  the  year  1866,  98,990  natives  of  Ireland  violence;   158   for  malicious  ofiences   against 

emigrated  to  other  countries.  property;  417  for  forgery  and  offences  against 

2.  Pauperism.— In  1867  there  were  in  England  the  currency,  and  442  for  other  offences :  26  of 
and  Wales  665  Poor-law  Unions  or  parishes,  158,-  those  tried  for  murder  were  sentenced  to  death, 
898  adult  able-bodied  paupers,  and  800,516  other  of  whom  12  were  executed  and  the  remainder 
paupers  of  all  ages,  making  a  total  of  958,824  l^ad  their  sentences  commuted  to  penal  serri- 
paupers.     In  Scotland  the  pauper  returns  for  tude — all,  with  one  exception,  for  life. 

1866  show  885  parishes,  with  76,229  paupers.  Aside  from  these,  there  were  481,770  persons 

and  48,379  other  persons   dependent  on  the  brought  before  flie  magistrates  on   summary 

parishes,  making  a  total  of  119,608  of  the  pau-  process,  charged  with  petty  offences,  of  whom 

per  class.    In  Ireland  the  returns  for  the  1st  of  893,181  were  males  and  88,689  females,  and  of 

January,  1867,  give  54,980  indoor  and  18,291  these  286,290  males  and  52,801  females  were 

outdoor  paupers,  a  total  of  68,650.   The  propor-  convicted  and  punished, 

tion  of  paupers  to  the  population  was  therefore.  There  were  in  the  year  1866  in  England  and 

in  England,  in  round  numbers,  about  one  in  20;  Wales    24,926  coroners'    inquests,   on   17,496 

in  Scotland  about  one  in  25;  and  in  Ireland  males,  and  7,480  females.    ITie  total  cost  of 

only  one  in  80.    The  expenditure  for  poor  relief  these  inquests  was  £76,773  =  $370,371 .82.  Ver- 

in  England  and  Wales  in  1866  was  £6,489,515  diets  of  murder  were  rendered  in  272  cases;  of 

=  $31,167,252.60;   in   Scotland,    £783,127=  manslaughter  in  223,  justifiable  homicide  in 

$8,790,384.68.  ^^o^  suicide  in  1 ,860,  accidental  death  in  1 1,262 ; 

3.  Criminal  ancT  Judicial  Statistics,— The  found  dead,  2,697;  unknown  iiyuries,  225;  ex- 
police  and  constabulary  force  of  England  at  cessive  drinking,  373;  cold,  hunger,  want,  ex- 
the  close  of  1866  amounted  to  23,728  men,  of  posure,  and  neglect,  281,  and  8,228  from  various 
whom  6,839  were  metropolitan  police,  and  699  other  causes. 

city  of  London  police;  789  police  in  dockyards.  The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the 

etc. ;  6,777  borough  constables,  and  8,674  conn-  jails,  bridewell?,  and  local  prisons  of  England 

ty  constables.    We  have  no  report  of  the  con-  and  Wales  daring  the  year  1866  was  136,741,  of 

stabulary  force  of  Scotland;  that  of  Ireland  in  whom  108,369  were  males,  and  33,372  females. 

January,  1866,  numbered  18,827  men,  of  whom  These  include  10,598  debtors  under  civil  process, 

. . and  1,862  prisoners  charged  with  military  of- 

•  The  expcndftnw  for  common  schoolB  In  tbe  StAte  of  ^^^<^^^'    Exclusive  of  these  there  were  124,291 

New  York  Id  1866  was  $7,875,880.22.  Commitments,  44,381  of  which  were  recommit- 
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ments.  Of  the  whole  namber,  30,379  males  bended;  of  these,  1,135  males  and  775  females 
and  12,185  females  could  neither  read  nor  write;  were  committed  for  trial,  and  most  of  the  re- 
56,878  males  and  19,926  females  conld  read  mainder  bailed.  There  were  4,657  tried  in  the 
oqIj,  or  read  and  write  very  imperfectly,  3,209  criminal  courts,  3,564  males  and  1,098  females ; 
males  and  501  females  conld  read  and  write  of  these  2,661  were  convicted,  29  declared  in- 
well;  196  males  and  10  females  had  received  sane,  1,967  acquitted  or  not  prosecuted.  Five  out 
superior  instruction,  and  of  758  males  and  249  of  29  who  were  tried  for  murder  were  convict- 
females  the  iustruction  was  not  ascertained.  In  ed,  of  whom  4  were  executed,  and  one  had  bis 
the  eleven  convict  prisons  of  England  and  sentence  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Wales,  there  were  on  the  1st  of  April,  1866,  Including  these,  929  were  convicted  of  offences 
6,828  persons  undergoing  sentence,  and  in  the  against  the  person ;  1,733  of  offences  against 
course  of  the  year  there  were  received  from  property  with  and  without  violence,  crimes 
county  and  borough  prisons  2,620  males  and  against  the  currency,  and  other  offences.  Of 
369  females ;  a  total  of  9,817  for  the  year.  Of  those  convicted,  103  were  respited  or  pardoned, 
these,  410  males  were  transported  to  Western  Of  the  whole  number  of  offences  200  were  a&- 
Au:$tralia;  5  males  were  removed  to  county  cribed  to  the  attempts  of  the  Fenians.  The 
jails ;  175  females  were  removed  to  reforma-  total  cost  of  these  trials  was  £5,489  =  $26,- 
torie^  or  refnges;  22  males  and  4  females  to  566.76. 

luDatic   asylums;   196   males  and  31  females  Of  offences  determined  summarily  like  those 

were  discharged  on  the  termination  of  their  in  our  police  and  justices' courts,  the  total  num- 

sentences;    1,538  males  and  255  females  on  her  proceeded  against  was  223,877,  of  whom 

tickets  of  leave ;  7  males  and  2  females  on  medi-  189,898  were  males  and  43,981  females.    Of 

cal  grounds;  35  males  were  pardoned ;  97  males  these,  159,123  males  and  35,046  females  were 

and  19  females  died ;  2  males  committed  suicide,  convicted;  83,967  were  convicted  of  drunken- 

and  one  escaped.    Thus  2,799  were  disposed  of  ness,  32,239  of  common  assaults,  36,685  of 

in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  6,031  males  and  offences  against  the  Highway  and  Turnpike 

987  females,  a  total  of  7,018,  were  left  in  con-  Acts,  and  6,251  of  offences  against  the  Stage 

finement  March. 31, 1867.    The  total  cost  of  the  and  Hackney  CaiTiage  Acts.    None  of  tlie  sen- 

sopport  of  these  eleven  prisons  for  the  year  tences  exceeded  six  months,  and  146,406  were 

was  £237,383  =  $1,148,691.72.  punished  by  fine.    The  costs  of  prosecution 

There  are,  in  England  and  Wales,  51  Reform-  were  £44,132  =  $218,598.88. 

atory  Schools.    In  1866,  there  were  2,709  males  There  were  32,857  committals  to  the  jails 

and  679  females  under  detention  in  these  reform-  during  the  year  1866-'67,  and  2,555  criminals, 

atones,  and  there  were  committed,  during  the  including  lunatics,  remained  in  prison  at  the  end 

year,  1,034  males  and  253  females,  and  39  males  of  the  year.     Of  the  whole  number  in  prisonf 

and  16  females  were  received  from  other  sources,  during  the  year,  16,112  were  men  and  18,844 

We  have  no  record  of  any  discharges.    Of  the  women;  14,557  were  wholly  illiterate,  8,884 

whole  number,  613  had  been  previously  impris-  could  read  imperfectly,   7,483  could  read  and 

oned  once  or  more ;  one  as  many  as  ten  times,  write,  164  had  iiad  superior  instruction,  and  of 

Six  hundred  and*thirty-five  could  neither  read  563  the  education  was  not  ascertained.    The 

nor  write,  568  could  only  do  either  imperfectly,  total  expenses  of  the  jails  were  £84,190  =  $407,- 

and  80  conld  read  and  write  well.    The  Gov-  479.60.    In  the  bridewells  20,556  were  com- 

eroment  paid  £51,734,  =  $250,392.56,  for  their  mitted,  of  which  10,650  were  for  drunkenness, 

support,  and£2,602,  =  $12,593.68,  were  received  The  cost  was  £6,417  =  $31,058.2a 

from   parents  in  diminution  of  the  charges.  In  Scotland  there  were  committed  for  trial  or 

There  were  34  Industrial  Schools  for  a  lighter  bailed,  in  the  year  1866-^67,  3,003  persons,  of 

grade  of  juvenile  offenders.    In  these,  1,336  whom  2,202  were  males  and  801  females.    Of 

boys  and  272  girls  were  under  detention  at  the  the  whole  number,  434  were  discharged  without 

beginning  of  the  year,  and,  through  excess  of  trial ;  2,555  were  tried,  and  of  these  2,292  were 

commitments  over  discharges,  there  were  1,457  convicted,  16  were  outlawed,  one  was  found 

boys  and  288  girls  remaining  at  the  close  of  insane,  61  acquitted,  and  199  not  proven.    Of 

the  year.    The  cost  of  support  for  the  year  was  those  convicted,  two  were  found  guilty  of  mur- 

£15,420  =  $74,632.80.  der,  and  executed ;  184  were  sentenced  to  vari- 

In  Ireland  the  whole  number  of  persons  be-  ous  periods  of  penal  servitude  varying  from  life 

longing  to  the  criminal  or  dangerous  classes  was  to  four  years ;  1,849  to  imprisonment  for  from 

27,906,  of  whom  4,303  were  confined  in  prisons  three  years  to  less  than  one  month,  37  sent  to 

or  reformatories.    Of  the  23,603  who  were  at  reformatory  schools,  and  189  sentenced  to  be 

large,  4,531  were  under  16  years  of  age,  10,858  whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.    Of 

were  males  and   12,750  females,   2,924  were  the  whole  number  of  commitments,  884  were 

known  thieves  and  depredators ;  1,312  receivers  for  offences  against  the  person ;  336  for  offences 

of  stolen  goods ;  3,457  prostitutes,  of  whom  37  against   property  committed    with    violence ; 

were  under  16  years  of  age ;  3,751  suspected  1,443  against  property  without  violence ;  62  for 

persons;  12,109  vagrants  and  tramps.  malicious    ofiences  against  property;    50  for 

The  total  number  of  indictable  crimes  was  forgery  and  other  offences  against  the  currency, 

9,766,  for  which  6,718  persons,  of  whom  4,936  and  228  for  other  offences  not  included  in  the 

were  males  and  1,782  females,  were  appro-  other  classes. 
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GREECE. 


GREEK  CHURCH. 


GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
George  I.,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
born  December  24, 1846 ;  elected  '*  King  of  the 
Hellenes  "  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Athens, 
March  18  (old  style  30),  1868.  Area,  abput  20, 1 05 
sqaare  miles;  population  (in  1861),1,848,412 ;  and 
according  to  a  census  of  1864,  about  1,400,000. 
The  budget  for  1867  estimates  tlie  receipts  at  32,- 
472,353  drachmas  (one  drnchina  about  eighteen 
cents) ;  the  expenditures  to  29,520,000  drachmas. 
The  public  debt,  according  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  government  to  the  Legislature  in 
July,  1865,  was  299,806,192  drachmas;  while 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Finances,  of  July  18,  1866,  it  was  only  283,- 
137,000  drachmas.  The  journal -^?pi#,  of  Athens, 
in  January,  1866,  estimated  the  debt  at  514,- 
400,000  drachmas. 

The  army  in  1866  was  composed  of  11,460 
men.  According  to  a  bill  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  January,  1867,  and  adopted  by 
it,  the  strength  of  the  army  was,  in  1867,  to  be 
raised  to  81,300  men  (14,800  regular,  and  17,000 
irregular  troops). 

The  fleet,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  consisted 
of  one  frigate  (of  fifty  guns) ;  two  corvettes 
(together  of  forty-eight  guns) ;  six  screw 
steamers  (of  ten  guns  each);  besides  twenty- 
six  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  gunboats. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  Greek  ports  in 
1864  was  as  follows: 


FUlQL 

% 

EnsittD. 

Clbasbb. 

VentU 

Tom. 

VeiMU. 

Test. 

Poretsn 

10,829 
4^026 

960.972 
1,226,581 

9,852 
83,428 

1,000,215 

Greek. 

880,676 

Total 

50,854 

2,186,568 

47,780  1  1.8S0.891 

—I    -J 

The  coasting  trade  was  made  up  of  66,854 
entries  (together  of  2,186,553  tons) ;  and  47,780 
clearances  (together  of  1,880,891  tons). 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,  was  composed 
of  4,528  vessels,  together  of  280,342  tons. 

On  January  5th  the  Chambers  adopted  a  law 
on  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  authorizing  the 
King  to  appoint,  for  the  term  of  his  intended 
absence  from  the  kingdom,  his  uncle  John 
Prince  of  Schleswig-IIolstein — Sonderburg — 
Glucksburg,  regent.  The  King  left  Greece  on 
April  22d,  to  visit  Denmark,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  .On  October  27th  he  was 
married  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Grand-duchess 
Olga  Constantinovna,  daughter  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Oonstantine. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Greece  were  friend- 
ly, except  those  with  Turkey,  the  Government 
of  Greece,  no  less  than  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, expressing  the  strongest  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents  in  Crete.  Greece  in  her  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  with  Turkey  leaned  for. 
support  on  Russia.  In  September  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  received  an  identical  note  ft^om 
France  and  England,  reminding  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment of  the  duties  imposed  by  neutrality, 
and  declaring  that  any  disturbance  of  the  status 


quo  might  conjure  up  dangers  for  which  Gre^e 
alone  would  be  responsible.  In  order  to  ex- 
cite the  sympathies  of  the  Govemmeot  and 
the  people  of  the  United  State?,  the  Goven- 
ment  of  Greece  resolved  to  send  a  special  ftis- 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  and  i^potntel 
General  Kalergis  to  this  post.  When  Kalergi-: 
died  at  Paris,  on  April  24th,  Rizos  Rangabe  wfl« 
appointed  in  his  place. 

In  December,  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  a  large  mc^ority,  approved  the  openii^ 
of  an  extraordinary  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  ten  miUions  drachmas,  to  pro- 
vide for  military  preparations. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year,  the  king  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  altboiigb 
it  had  a  large  majority  in  the  Chambers,  and 
charged  Mr.  Bulgaris  with  the  formatioD  of  a 
new  ministry. 

GREEK  CHURCH.— The  Greek  Chnrch  con- 
sists of  ten  different  groups,  which  in  pdnt  of 
administration  are  independent  of  each  other, 
namely  : 

1.  The  Patriarchate  of  Jerosalon;  it  ha«  13 
Sees  (6  Metropolitical,  1  Archiepisoopal).  -• 
The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  16  Metropolhicil 
Sees.  8.  Tlie  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  4 
Metropolitical  Sees.  4.  The  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  135  Sees  (90  Metropditical 
4  Archiepisoopal).  5.  Russia,  65  Sees  (5  ¥e- 
tropolitical,  25  Archiepisoopal).  6.  Cyprus.  4 
Sees  (of  which  1  is  Archiepiscopa]).  7.  Aus- 
tria, 11  Sees  (2  Metropolitical).  8.  Mount  Si- 
nai, 1  See.  9.  Montenegro,  1  Metropoliticdl 
See.  10.  Greece,  24  Sees.  (The  Arcbbi^op 
of  Athens  is  6x  offleio  President  of  the  Eo> 
Synod.) 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Jslands  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Government  of 
Greece  has  naturally  been  desirous  to  unite  ^e 
seven  bishops  of  the  islands,  who  formerly  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece, 
The  ChOTch  of  the  Ionian  Islands  8howed  \tsdt, 
however,  opposed  to  such  a  union.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  Greek  Church,  in  1867,  were: 

Bussia  (in  Europe,  51,000,000 ;  in  SiberiA, 
2,600,000 ;  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cau- 
casus no  official  account  of  the  ecdemasti- 
col  BtatistioB  has  yet  been  made ;  the 
total  portion  of  this  part  of  the  empire 

is  4,257,000),  about 55,000,'>jO 

Turkey  (inclusive  of  the  dependencies  in 

Europe  and  Egypt),  about 11,50>),''''V! 

Austria 2,921v>'*' 

Greece  (inclusive  of  Ionian  Islands) l,2dO,'X«) 

United   States  of   America   (chiefly    in 
the  territory  purchased  in  1S67  from 

Russia) 5'}.'"'' 

Pnissia l!5*>^ 

China *•• 

Total TO,«S2,7i*3 

The  long  struggle  between  the  Government 
of  Roumania  (the  united  Dannbian  principali- 
ties of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia)  and  the  Gre^k 
Synod  of  Constantinople  terminated  in  1S06, 
in  the  formal  recognition  of  the  entire  indepen- 
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deDce  of  the  Church  in  the  prindpalities,  hj  the  future,  when  the  priest  dies,  the  Govern- 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  his  Synod,  ment  shall  take  immediate  steps  for  filling  up 
This  therefore  wonld  be  an  11th  Independent  the  vacant  post  with  the  candidate  whom  it 
Group  of  the  Greek  Church.  There  are  four  shall  find  best  qualified  for  it. 
bishops  in  WaUachia,  and  three  in  Moldavia.  In  October,  1867,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
The  people  of  Servia  and  those  of  Bulgaria  de-  tinople  addressed  to  Prince  Charles  of  Rouma- 
sire  for  their  bishops  a  similar  independence  of  nia  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of 
Constantinople.  the  Greek  Church  in  the  principalities,  request- 
In  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  a  closer  union  ing  the  Prince  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which 
between  the  Anglican  and  the  Greek  Churclies,  had  grown  up  in  the  administration  of  church 
this  movement  continues  to  make  satisfactory  property. 

progress  among  the  latter  as  well  as  among  the  GRIFFIN,  Brevet  Major-General   Chables, 
former.    At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Colonel  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  a  brave 
''Eastern  Church  Society,"  encoura^ngoommu-  and  accomplished  army  officer,  born  in  Ohio  in 
nications  were  received  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Pillow  1826 ;  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  Williams.    Mr.  Pillow  reported,  as  one  of  September  15, 1867.    He  received  his  military 
the  most  imx>ortant  events  of  the  past  year,  the  education  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in 
elevation  to  the  patriarchal  choir  of  Constanti-  1847  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in 
nople  of  a  prelate  acceptable  to  all  who  desire  the  Second  Artillery,  and  was  soon  after  or- 
to  see  that  ofilce  independent  of  the  intrigues  dered  to  Mexico,  where  he  commanded  a  com- 
of  statesmen  and  ambassadors.  During  the  past  pany  under  General  Patterson  in  the  campaign 
year  Mr.  Williams  had  likewise  the  opportunity,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Pnebla.    In  January,  1848, 
daring  his  journey  through  the  East,  to  be-  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  and  in  December  of 
come  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished  the  same  year  to  Foi*tress  Monroe.    In  June, 
personages  among  the  orthodox  Eastern  cler-  1849,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieir- 
gy.    He  had  conversed  with  the  Patriarchs  of  tenant,  and,  having  been  placed  in  command 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  company  of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  New 
with  other  eminent  bishops  of  the  same  com-  Mexico,  where  he  remained  until  1854,  serving 
munion.    The  patriarchs  had  expressed  their  with  distinction  in  the  Navajo  campaigns,  and 
entire  approbation  of  the  union  of  the  churches,  taking  part  in  other  expeditions.     Joining  a 
Mr.  Williams  declared,  moreover,  that  the  Me-  light  battery  at  Fort  McHenry,  the  young  lieu- 
tropolitan  of  Scio  had  said  to  him  that  the  time  tenant  was  ordered  to  Fort  Hamilton  early  in 
for  electing  commissioners  from  both  sides  to  the  spring  of  1867,  remaining,  however,  but  a 
adjust  the  difierences  between  them  was  at  few  months,  and  afterward  being  ordered  west- 
band;  and  that  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  had  ward  to  Minnesota  in  command  of  a  company, 
assured  him  that  he  proposes  to  found  a  school,  From  Minnesota  his  command  was  ordered  to 
aa  a  preparation  for  the  union,  and  he  desired  Kansas,  and  thence  in  October  of  the  same  year 
to  obtain  an  Englishman  as  a  professor  in  it,  he  revisited  New  Mexico  ii^  command  of  an  es- 
that  tbe  members  of  it  might  learn  the  English  cort  to  the  Governor  of  that  Territory,  whence, 
language.  returning  through  Texas,  he  joined  his  own 
According  to  a  Moscow  correspondent  of  proper  command  at  Fort  Leavenworth.      In 
the  Ohurek  News^  an  organ  of  this  union  party,  April  following,  having  been  assigned  with  his 
the  letter  of  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  was  re-  company  to  form  a  portion  of  the  command  of 
ceived  with  profound  respect  and  unfeigned  ad-  Colonel  Burke  at  Fort  Riley,  he  reported  at 
miration  by  several  pr^ates  of  the  Russian  that  place  for  duty,  remaining  until  1859,  when 
Church.     The  correspondent  adds:  **The  re-  he  was  sent  to  Fortress  Munroe,  where  soon 
union  school  at  Moscow,  well  represented  both  after  he  received  an  appointment  as  Instructor 
at  the  University  and  Theological  Seminary,  is  of  Artillery  at  West  Point,  in  which  capacity 
full  of  hope  as  regards  the  preparation  of  a  he  served  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
common  basis  for  peace  negotiations. "  1861.    In  January  of  that  memorable  year  he 
A  ukase  was  issued  in  1867,  by  the  Russian  received  orders  to  cross  the  mountains  with  his 
Government,  abolishing  a  curious  custom  which  battery  (known  as  the  West  Point  Battery)  to 
has  long  prevailed  among  the  Russian  clergy,  the  railroad,  and  thence  to  proceed  direct  to 
In  Russia  the  parish  priests  form  a  sort  of  ex-  Washington.     In   command  of  this  battery, 
elusive  caste;  the  children  of  priests  may  enter  which  was  organized  as  Battery  D  of  the  Fifth 
other  professions,  but  that  of  the  clergy  is  ex-  Artillery,  the  young  officer  fought  with  heroic 
dusively  recruited  from  among  their  families,  bravery  at  the  first  Bull  Run,  remaining  until 
This  principle  was  carried  so  far,  that  not  only  June  9,  1862,  in  the  capacity  of  captain  of  the 
was  a  priest  succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son,  artillery,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  a  briga- 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  if  he  died  without  dier-general,  and  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the 
male  issue,  the  revenues  of  the  benefice  passed  campaign  of  McClellan  upon  the  peninsula, 


to  which  this  system  gave  rise  have  called  for    General  Griffin  in  command  of  the  artillery  sup- 
the  new  ukase,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  in    ported  his  brigade  against  the  impetuous  assault 
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of  General  Magrader,  harling  back  the  masses  Army  Corps,  whidi  position  he  held  with  honor 

of  the  enemy  and  oontribntinff  most  signally  to  until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Union  arms  a&d 

the  saccess  of  the  day.    The  Army  of  the  Poto-  the  disbanding  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
mac  having  been  ordered  to  the  assistance  of        As  commander  of  the  Fifth  Ck>rp3,  he  was 

the  beleaguered  General  Pope,  General  Griffin^s  directed  by  General  Grant,  after  the  surrender 

command  relieved  a  portion  of  Pope^s  exhaust-  at  Appomattox  Court-Honse,  to  receive  tbc 

ed  legions  at  Ely's  Ford,  and  subsequently  at  arms  and  colors  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yir- 

Warrenton  Junction.    About  the  Ist  of  Octo-  ginia.    After  the  armies  were  disbanded,  Geo- 

ber,  having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  eVal  Griffin  was  brevetted  brigadier  and  m^or- 

a  division,  he  took  part  with  distinguished  sue-  general  in   the  regular  army  on  the  18th  of 

cess  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  fought  subse-  May,  1865.    On  the  10th  of  Aognst^  18d5,  he 

quently  under  General  Burnside  at  Fredericks-  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  IHstrict 

burg;    and    still   later    accompanied    General  of  Maine,  with  headquarters  at  Portland.    On 

Hooker  across  the  river,  and  bore  himself  gal-  the  28th  of  July,  1866,  he  was  made  colonel  of 

lantly  through  that  general's  brief  and  unfortu-  the    Thirty-fifth    Infantry.    In  the  following 

nate  campaign.    Under  date  of  August  1, 1864,  winter  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Galvestoo^ 

General   Griffin,  in   company  with    Generals  Texas,  to  take  command  of  the  Department  of 

Ayrcs  and  Crawford,  was  made  brevet  m£Jor-  Texas,  then  as  now  a  part  of  the  fifth  Mllitarr 

general  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  18th  of  Au-  District.     His  headquarters  were  at  Galvescoc 

gust  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the  regular  His  administration  was  marked  by  vigor  sod 

army.  ability,   and  met  the  hearty  approval  of  his 

General  Griffin  was  present  at  the  battle  of  superiors  in  command.  On  the  5th  of  September, 

Gettysburg,  but  subsequently  obtained  leave  of  1867,  the  yellow  fever  then  ra^ng  fearfully  tt 

absence,  his  health  having  been  considerably  Galveston,  he  was  assigned  to  the  temporarj 

impaired,  and  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  oommand  of  the  Fifth  Militai-y  District,  on  tbe 

mac  just  before  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  removal  of  General  Sheridan,  and  ordered  to 

From  that  time  forward  General  Griffin  bore  a  make  his  headquarters  at  New  Orleansw     His 

conspicuous  part  in  every  action  in  which  the  reply  was  worthy  of  so  brave  a  soldier;  it  was 

Army  of  the  Potomac  was  engaged,  and  at  the  that  *^  to  leave  Galveston  at  sach  a  time  wss 

battle  of  Five  Forks  so  distinguished  himself  like  deserting  one^s  post  in  time  of  battle.''    He 

as  to  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  remained,  but  it  was  only  to  die. 

H 

HALLEOK,  Frrz-GsBiENB,  an  American  poet,  ance,  Drake  had  planned  a  series  of  poeticsl 
bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  July  8,  1790 ;  died  in  satires  on  prevailing  customs  and  promineot 
the  same  place  November  19, 1867.  He  acquired  charactera  of  New  York,  which,  by  their  genn- 
a  good  academical  education  in  his  native  town,  ine  humor  and  their  sharp  but  good-natured 
which  was  long  celebrated  for  its  excellent  hits,  had  attracted  very  general  attention.  Of 
schools,  and  in  1808  came  to  New  York  and  these  satires,  named  *'  The  Croaker  Papers^" 
entered  the  mercantile  house  of  Jacob  Barker,  he  had  published  four,  when  he  invited  Hal- 
then  one  of  its  most  enterprising  and  promi-  leck^s  assistance,  and  the  series  was  thence- 
nent  merchants.  He  speedUy  attained  a  good  forth  conducted  by  the  literary  partners,  thoogh 
reputation  as  a  quick  and  skilful  accountant,  Halleck^s  were  usually  signed  either  ^^  Cr<nker 
and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  cashier.  Jr."  or  "  Croaker  &  Co."  They  were  discon- 
He  commenced  writing  poetry,  probably,  not  tinned  in  July,  1819.  Meantime,  Mr.  Halleck 
long  after  he  came  to  New  York,  if  indeed  had  been  making  some  mercantile  ventures  of 
he  had  not  done  something  in  that  way  be-  his  own,  and  was,  as  ho  says  in  his  poem  ^*^A 
fore  he  left  Guilford,  and  his  effusions  occa-  Poet's  Daughter,"  "busy  in  the  sugar  trade 
sionally  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  and  cotton  line."  He  still,  howerer,  found 
of  the  day,  but  they  attracted  little  atten-  time  to  woo  the  Muse.  "  Fanny,"  his  longest 
tion,  and  were  regarded  by  him  as  unworthy  poem,  a  satire  on  the  fashions,  foUies,  and  pub- 
of  preservation.  The  earliest  of  his  poems  lie  characters  of  the  day,  in  the  measure  of 
which  he  preserved  in  his  collected  volume  is  Byron's  "  Don  Juan,"  was  written  and  publish- 
*'  Twilight,"  contributed  to  the  New  York^ww  ed,  anonymously,  in  the  autumn  of  1819.  The 
ing  Post  in  1818.  Soon  after  the  publication  poem  eigoyed  a  great  popularity  from  the 
of  this  poem,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  pungency  of  its  local  ana  personal  allusions; 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  the  author  of  *^  The  and  as  there  was  some  delay  in  issuing  a  second 
Culprit  Fay,"  a  young  poet  of  rare  promise,  edition,  numerous  copies  in  manuscript  were 
This  intimacy  continued  till  the  death  of  Drake;  made  and  circulated  by  admirers  of  its  wiL 
and  Halleck^s  exquisite  elegy  on  his  friend,  pub-  Mr.  Halleck  has  stated  that  only  three  weeks 
lished  shortly  after  his  death,  in  1820,  shows  passed  between  its  commencement  and  its  pub- 
how  deep  a  place  that  friend  had  won  in  his  Jication.  In  1822  he  visited  Europe,  returning 
affections.    Before  forming  Halleck^s  acquaint-  the  following  year.     While  abroad  he  wrote 
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two  or  three  poems  suggested  by  the  scenes  mark  current.  The  public  debt,  on  December 
and  incidents  of  travel;  among  these  were  the  81,  1865,  amounted  to  66,186,086  mark  banco 
two  exquisite  pieces  '^  Alnwick  Oastle  "  and  (1  mark  banco  equal  to  84^  cents ;  1  mark  cnr- 
" Barns."  Not  longafterhis  return,  he  con trib-  rent  equal  to  27?  cents).  The  imports  from 
uted  to  the  2^ew  York  ReHew  his  '^  Marco  Europe  and  the  Levant,  in  1866,  amounted  to 
Bozzaris,"  the  lyric  by  which  he  has  always  276,082,400  mark  banco ;  the  imports  from  and 
since  been  best  known,  and  the  production  of  throtigh  Altona  to  49,547,860  mark  banco ;  the 
which  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man^s  repnta-  imports  from  transatlantic  ports  62,241,850 
tion.  It  was,  we  believe,  in  1824,  that  the  late  mark  banco  (those  from  the  United  States  to 
John  Jacob  Astor  made  him  an  offer  of  a  high-  20,777,000) ;  total  imports  by  sea  887,871,600, 
ly-responsiblo  position  in  connection  with  the  total  imports  by  land  and  river  (Elbe),  891,- 
management  of  his  vast  estate,  which  he  accept-  216,410;  total  imports  by  land  and  sea  in 
ed  and  retained  for  twenty-five  years,  relin-  1866,  779,088,010,  against  771,668,880  in  1866. 
quisliing  it  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Astor  in  1849,  The  movement  of  transmarine  shipping,  in 
and  returning  with  a  competence  to  Guilford,  1866,  was  as  follows :  entered,  6,186  vessels, 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  1827  Mr.  Hal-  together  of  690,077  lasts ;  cleared,  6,210  vessels, 
Icck  published  an  edition  of  his  poems  in  one  together  of  692,260  lasts  (1  last  6,000  ponnds). 
volume,  comprising  "  Alnwick  Castle,"  "Burns,"  The  merchant  navy  consisted,  at  the  end  of  the 
"Marco  Bozzaris,"  the  poem  on  the  death  of  year  1866,  of  607  vessels,  together  of  80,837 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  and  several  other  short  lasts.  The  contingent  furnished  by  Hamburg 
pieces.  Other  editions,  containing  additional  to  the  North-German  army  consists  of  2,168 
poems,  were  subsequently  published,  his  poems  men.  According  to  a  military  convention  con- 
continuing  to  be  very  popular.  In  1847  eluded  with  Prussia  on  July  28, 1867,  the  troops 
Messrs.  Appletons  published  an  elegant  illus-  of  Hamburg  were  discharged  on  October  1,1867, 
trated  edition,  and  subsequently  one  in  smaller  and  Hamburg  was  occupied  by  a  Prnssian  gar- 
size,  not  illnstrated,  in  the  popular  blue  and  rison,  which  all  those  liable  to  military  service 
gold  style.      In   1866  Mr.  Halleck,  who  had  will  join. 

written  nothing  for  publication  for  many  years,  HARBAUGH,  Hsnbt,  D.  D.,  an  American 
came  out  with  a  new  poem,  entitled  ''  Young  clergyman  and  Theological  Professor  in  the 
America,"  which,  though  not  equal  either  in  German  Reformed  Church,  bom  in  Waynesboro, 
power  or  careful  finish  to  his  earlier  poems,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  October  28,  1817;  died  at 
displayed  evidence  of  conaderable  poetic  ability.  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  December  28, 1867.  He  spent 
Of  bis  poems  it  has  been  well  said,  that  ^Hheir  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  and  commenced  to 
brilliancy  of  thought,  quaintness  of  fancy,  and  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  in  his  nineteenth 
polished  energy  of  diction,  have  given  them  a  year,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  trading, 
high  rank  in  American  literature,  from  which  in  the  mean  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  an 
they  will  probably  not  soon  be  displaced  even  academy  during  the  summer.  In  1840  he  eu- 
bythe  many  admirable  productions  of  a  later  tered  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg,  and  at 
date.  In  spicy  pungency  of  satire,  and  a  cer-  the  same  time  studi^  divinity  in  the  theologi- 
taia  elegance  and  grace  of  manner,  without  an  cal  seminary  at  that  place.  The  college  and 
approach  to  stiffness  or  formality,  they  have  seminary  were  at  that  time  presided  over  by 
few  parallels  in  modem  poetry.  Their  tone  is  Dr.  Nevin,  a  man  of  profound  attainments,  and 
that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  handling  a  pen  of  some  eminence  as  a  theological  thinker.  The 
caostic  and  tender  by  turns,  with  inimitable  Tractarian  movement  in  England  was  then  at- 
ease ;  leaving  no  trace  of  the  midnight  oil,  tracting  mnch  attention,  and  Dr.  Nevin  became 
though  often  elaborated  with  exquisite  skill ;  the  apostle  of  a  movement  in  this  country,  with 
and  entirely  free  from  both  the  rust  and  the  similar  tendencies,  but  many  dissimilar  features, 
pretension  of  recluse  scholarship."  Mr.  Halleck  since  known  as  the  Mercersburg  Philosophy, 
was  a  man  of  a  singularly  social  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Harbaugh,  in  common  with  the  many 
delighting  in  gay  and  cordial  fellowship,  brim-  young  men  who  listened  to  the  teachings  of 
raing  over  with  anecdote  and  whimsical  con-  Dr.  Nevin,  could  not  but  be  profoundly  im- 
ceits,  with  remarkable  power  of  narrative,  un-  pressed  with  the  peculiar  views  of  his  instmct- 
feignedly  fond  of  discussion  and  argument,  and  or.  In  1843,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
often  carrying  his  ingenuity  to  the  extreme  his  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  famous  "  Anx- 
yerge  of  paradox.  His  personal  bearing  was  ions  Bench  "  controversy  of  the  teacher  he  had 
in  a  high  degree  impressive  and  winning.  His  learned  to  love,  and  he  became  a  zealous  sup- 
presence  had  a  wonderful  charm  for  almost  all  porter  of  the  Mercersburg  Philosophy.  His 
classes  of  persons.  His  wit,  while  keen  and  first  pastorate  was  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  where 
biting  at  times,  was  never  ill-natured,  and  oiAy  he  remained  from  1848  to  1860.  The  taste  for 
severe  when  directed  against  ignorant  and  literary  pursuits,  which  characterized  his  youth 
pompous  pretension.  and  early  manhood,  never  forsook  him,  and 
HAMBURG,  a  free  city  of  the  North-Ger-  during  his  pastorate  at  Lewisburg  he  continued 
man  Confederation.  Area,  186  sq.  miles;  pop-  his  studies  with  unabated  industry.  In  1848 
ulation  in  1866,  298,324.  The  "budget"  for  he  published  his  first  work  entitled  "Heaven, 
1867  estimates  the  receipts  at  12,002,703  mark  or  tSie  Sainted  Dead,"  which  passed  through 
current^  and  the  expenditures  at  12,002,703  many  editions,  and  was  followed  by  "  Heav- 
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only  RecognitioD,'^  in  1851,  and  other  works  of  Ifr.  Davies  Gilbert.    In  1835  the  society  a\ranl- 

a  kindred  character,  all  of  which  were  very  ed  him  its  Copley  medal,  one  of  the  highest 

widely  circulated.     In  1857  he  published  the  honors  in  its  gift.     In  1839  his  ^'  Inqniries  con- 

**  Life  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlater,"  the  pioneer  cerning  the  Elementary  Laws  of  Electricity,-' 

preacher  of  the  German  Reformed  faith  in  third  series,  were  printed  in  the  Philosophical 

America,  and  shortly  afterward,  "  The  Fathers  Transactions  as  the  "  Bakerian  Lecture,"  and 

of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  he  received  the  bequest  of  Henry  Baker,  F.  R. 

and  America."    Dr.  Harbaugh  was  author  of  a  S.    In  1841  the  Queen  confen^  on  him  ah 

number  of  other  works  and  a  volume  of  poems,  annuity  of  £300  from  the  civil  list,  in  con^d- 

and  editor  of  The  Guardian,  a  monthly  maga-  eration  of  his  services  in  the  cultivation  of 

zine  which  he  commenced  in  1850,  the  publica-  science.     In  1843  his  system  of  lightning-oon- 

tion  of  wliich  is  still  continued.    He  served  as  ductors  for  ships,  which  had  been  repeatediv 

pastor  of  the  First  German  Reformed  Church  recommended  by  naval  and  scientific  comnii>- 

at  Lancaster  for  a  number  of  years,  and  after-  sions,  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  universal- 

ward  at  Lebanon,  until  chosen  Professor  of  ly  employed  on  all  her  Majesty's  ships.     Tlie 

Church  Hia^tory  in  the  Theological   Seminary  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  estimate  the  saving  to 

at  Mercersburg,  in  1865.     He  then  removed  to  the  navy  from  the  application  of  this  system  &t 

that  place,  where  he  continued  his  labors  until  £10,000  per  annum.     In  1847  the  honor  of 

his  death.     At  the  beginniug  of  the  present  knighthood  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Harris^     Is 

year  he    revived  The  Mercersburg  Review,   a  1860  he  was  appointed  scientific  referee  of  the 

publication  of  considerable  weight  in  the  Ger-  Government  in  all  matters  connected  with  elee- 

man  Reformed  Church,  and  well  known  among  tricity,  and  in  that  capacity  had  to  saperintend 

Protestants  for  its  supposed  Catholic  tenden-  the  application  of  his  conductors  to  tm  Govem- 

oles.    Besides  acting  as  the  editor  of  this  pub-  ment  buildings. 

lioation,  he  contributed  all  the  lives  of  Ger-  Sir  William  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  im- 
man  Reformed  ministers  in  the  Theological  proved  mariner's  compass,  and  of  another 
Oyclopffldia  of  Dr.  McOlintock,  the  first  volume  plan  for  lightning-conductors  for  iron  ships, 
of  which  was  recently  published,  and  wrote  which  is  now  applied  to  all  the  iron-clad  vessels 
much  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  of  the  British  Navy.  Ho  was  the  author  of 
Among  the  most  noticeable  of  his  poetical  ef-  many  interesting  treatises  on  electricity,  tbuD- 
fusions  are  his  attempts  to  preserve  the  vernac-  der-storms,  and  magnetism.  He  had  nearly  com- 
ular  of  the  Pennsylvania  German^,  a  dialect  pleted  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  work  entitled 
that  is  fast  passing  away.  Of  these,  a  poem  "Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice." 
called  "  Das  Alt  Sohulhaus  on  Der  Krick  "  en-  HA  WES,  Joel,  D.  D.,  an  American  Oongre- 
joyed  a  wide  popularity  among  those  who  nn-  gational  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Me^- 
derstood  the  conglomerate  dialect  of  the  "  Peon-  way,  Mass.,  December  22, 1789 ;  died  at  Gilead, 
sylvania  Dutch."  No  one  ever  before  succeed-  Conn.,  June  5,  1867.  His  parents  were  in 
ed  so  well  in  this  m>vel  species  of  composition  humble  circumstances,  and  his  childhood  and 
as  Dr.  Harbaugh  ;  and  beside  the  reputation  he  youth  were  passed  with  very  slight  opportani- 
acquired  in  this  country,  he  became  well  known  ties  of  education.  He  did  not  attend  ^hool 
in  Germany  for  his  remarkable  specimens  of  luore  than  a  year  in  all,  previous  to  his  twen- 
oneof  the  vulgar  dialects  of  the  German  tongue,  tieth  year.  Though  not  vicious  in  bis  habits, 
The  poem  we  have  instanced  is  better  known  he  was  not  religiously  inclined.  A  permanent 
there  than  among  English  readers  at  home,  change  took  place  in  his  religious  character  in 
but  Dr.  Harbaugh  deserves  much  credit  for  the  1807,  and  after  a  protracted  and  severe  strug- 
photograph  of  the  past  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  gle,  to  the  intensity  of  which  his  own  igno- 
descendants  of  the  ^^  Pennsylvania  Dutch."  ranee  and  mental  darkness  doubtless  contnba- 
HARRIS,  Sir  William  Snow,  F.  R.  S.,  an  ted,  he  emerged  into  a  condition  of  peacefnl 
Englisii  physicist,  inventor,  and  author,  born  enjoyment,  and  with  a  strong  desire  for  nseful- 
in  Plymouth,  Eng.,  in  1791 ;  died  in  the  same  ness.  He  was  encouraged  by  a  lady  to  attempt 
city,  January  22,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  to  gain  an  education,  and  though  his  first  few 
the  Plytnouth  Grammar-school,  and  at  the  days  of  severe  study  almost  cost  him  his  hfe. 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine  his  unflinching  "perseverance,  and  the  mental 
at  the  latter  university.  He  practised  his  pro-  discipline  to  which  he  subjected  himself  carried 
fession  for  several  years  with  considerable  sue-  him  through.  He  entered  Brown  University, 
cess,  but  his  passion  for  physical  science  was  so  Providence,  in  the  autumn  of  1809,  poorly  fit- 
intense  that  he  eventually  abandoned  his  prac-  ted  for  college,  but  with  a  strong  resolntaon  to 
tice,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  succeed,  and  though  he  was  occupied  in  teacb- 
of  electricity  and  magnetism.  In  1820  he  first  ing  a  part  of  the  time,  he  graduated  witJi  the 
discovered  his  mode  of  conducting  lightning-  second  honor  of  his  class  in  1813.  He  entered 
discharges  by  means  of  broad  copper  plates,  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  the  same 
and  his  writings  soon  attracted  much  attention,  year,  and  teaching  a  part  of  the  time  in  Phil- 
In  1831  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  lips  Academy,  left  the  seminary  in  1817  with- 
Society,  on  the  ground  of  scientific  merit,  hav-  out  debt.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
ing  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  philosoph-  Essex  North  Association  in  Massachusetts,  and 
io  papers  through  Su*  Humphrey  Davy  and  in  the  autumn  of  1857  came  to  Hartford,  and, 
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after  preaching  iieven  weeks  to  the  Centre  in  which  he  had  dwelt  for  nearly  fifty  years, 

Ohnrch  of  that  city,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  and    where   he    was    nniversally    and  jnstly 

in  preference  to  such  men  as  Heman  Hamphrey,  esteemed,  turned  out  en  masse  to  do  honor  to 

afterward  Preddent  of  Amherst  College,  and  his  remains.    More  than  six  tboasaod  persons 

Profesaor  Burgess  of  the  Vermont  University,  visited  the  body  as  it  lay  in  state  in  the  Centre 

He  was  ordained  pastor,  March  4,  1818.     He  Church,  and  the  funeral  procession  was  three 

was  sole  pastor  of  that  church  for  forty-two  hours  in  passing  a  given  point, 

years,  and  senior  pastor  for  four  years  more ;  HAYTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  con- 

and  though  after  1864  he  performed  no  pas-  stituting  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the 

toral  duties  in  connection  with  it.  he  was  re-  Island  of  San  Domingo.    Area,  10,081  square 

jfflrded   as  a  pastor  emeritus  until  his  death,  miles;  population,  572,000.    The  capital,  Port- 

His  pastorate  was  extraordinarily  successful,  au-Prince,  has  21,000  inhabitants.    Tlie  Pres- 

more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  uniting  with  ident  of  the  republic,   Sylvain  Salnave,  was 

the  chnrch  during  his  ministry,  and  the  benevo-  elected  on  June  16,  1867,   for  the  term  of 

lence  and  moral  power  of  the  church  being  four  years.      The  public  revenues,   in  1864. 

greatly  augmented  by  his  labors.    His  preach-  amounted  to  41,082,802  Haytien  dollars,  ana 

ing  was  characterized  by  great  plainness  and  the  expenditures  to  84,977,687  Haytien  dollars; 

perspicuity,  considerable  logical  power,  and  in-  surplus  of  receipts,  6,054,615  Haytien  dollars 

tense  earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  ra-  (17.62  Haytien  dollars  are  equal  to  one  dollar 

therthan  by  the  graces  of  oratory  and  brilliant  in  gold). 

rhetoric.  His  services  were  greatly  in  demand  In  February,  1867,  a  revolutionary  move- 
for  special  and  occasional  sermons,  either  in  ment  broke  out  at  Port-au-Prince  against 
behalf  of  benevolent  organizations,  or  at  the  President  Geffrard,  who  had  been  in  power  a 
opening  exercises  of  religious  bodies,  at  ordina-  little  over  eight  years,  having  been,  on  the 
tions,  installations,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  also  a  overthrow  of  the  Emperor  Soulouque,  pro- 
frequent  and  able  contributor  to  the  rehgious  claimed  President  of  Hayti  in  January,  1859. 
periodical  press,  particularly  during  the  earlier  President  Geffrard  had  been  for  several  years 
years  of  his  ministry.  His  first  book  was  extremely  popular,  and  his  administration  of 
^*  Lectures  to  Young  Men,"  published  in  1828,  the  government  was  attended  with  great  suc- 
and  which  reached  a  circulation  of  over  100,-  cess.  Subsequently  he  had  been  greatly  embar- 
000  copies  in  this  country,  and  probably  more  rassed  by  financial  diflSculties,  and  having  failed 
than  twice  that  number  in  Great  Britain,  where  in  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  merchants  of  Port- 
it  was  published  simultaneously  by  four  or  five  au-Prince,  he  took  possession  of  the  custom- 
houses; his  "Tribute  to  the  Pilgrims,"  1880,  house  there,  and  superintended  personally  the 
awakened  public  attention  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  dues.  This  was  used  by  his  ene- 
Congregational  Church  order,  and  inaugurated  mies  to  his  disadvantage,  brought  him  into 
the  general  development  of  Congregationalism  great  odium,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
throughout  the  country.  His  other  works  overthrow.  The  first  revolutionary  attempt  was 
were:  "Memoir  of  Normand  Smith,"  1889;  made  on  the  1st  of  February,  but  was  speedily 
"  Character  every  tiling  to  the  Young,"  1848 ;  put  down  by  the  President.  •  Port-au-Prince 
^^The  Beligion  of  the  East,"  1845;  "Looking-  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the 
Glass  for  the  Ladies,  or  the  Formation  and  £x-  national  guards,  h*eaded  by  the  President,  con- 
ceUence  of  Female  Character ;  "  "  Washington  tinned  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city.  On 
and  Jay,"  1850;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  night  of  the  22d,  however,  an  immense 
Chief-Justice  T.  S.Williams,  1862;  and  in  1866,  assemblage  of  insurgents  met  in  front  of  the 
*' An  Offering  to  Home  Missionaries,"  a  volume  President's  palace,  and  immediately  began  an 
of  his  discourses  on  Home  Missions,  which  he  attack  upon  it  with  cannon  and  mu^etry.  The 
published  at  his  own  expense  for  distribution  President  rallied  the  guards  of  the  palace,  and, 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Home  putting  himself  at  their  head,  drove  off  the 
Missionary  Society.  Besides  these,  he  published  rebels,  who  took  refuge  in  Fort  Lamarre,  which 
a  large  number  of  occasional  sermons,  and  was  subsequently  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
doubtless  lent  some  aid  in  the  preparation  by  tiraiUeurs.  On  the  28d  tranquillity  was  re- 
MLss  Hawes  of  the  interesting  memoirs  of  his  stored,  and  the  President  resolved  to  abdicate 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Van  Lennep,  and  her  as  soon  as  the  Chambers  met  in  April.  He  at 
son.  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Hawes.  In  1844  ho  visited  once  changed  his  ministry,  and  proclaimed  a 
Europe  and  the  East,  spending  some  months  general  amnesty,  excepting  only  three  indi- 
in  Aaia  Minor  and  Tiu"key,  where  his  daughter  viduals,  viz.,  Delorme,  Salnave,  and  Solomon, 
was  then  a  missionary.  As  soon  as  the  President's  amnesty  was  pub- 
Hia  death  was  sudden.  He  had  preached  lished,  and  the  captured  insurgents  set  free, 
twice  on  the  sabbath,  June  2d,  though  suffering  they  lost  no  time  in  carrying  the  agitation  and 
from  a  severe  cold,  but  was  attacked  with  hem-  spirit  of  discontent  into  St.  Marc,  and  on  or 
orrhage  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  in  the  even-  about  the  8th  of  March  the  people  of  that  dis- 
ing,  and  grew  worse  gradually  till  his  death,  trict  took  up  arms,  and  made  General  Nissage 
on  the  6th  of  the  month.  His  wife,  who  was  Saget  prisoner;  but  he  was  released  on  parole, 
well  and  with  him  during  his  brief  illness,  died  pledging  himself  to  lead  them  to  Port-au- 
one  week  later,  of  the  same  disease.    The  city  Prince.      As  soon  as  President  Geffrard  be- 
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came  aware,  from  this  fresh  outbreak,  that  the 
position  was  ud tenable,  anlcss  bj  the  shedding 
of  blood,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  abdicate,  and 
immediately,  called  on  the  Senate  to  meet  on 
the  16th  of  March,  to  elect  a  President.  The 
act  of  abdication  was  unconditional,  and  was 
addressed  to  his  ministry  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army.  GefTrard  dismissed  his 
former  ministry  and  named  a  new  one,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  popular  wish,  but  the 
change  was  made  too  late  to  save  him.  On 
March  18th,  with  his  family,  Greffrard  em- 
barked for  Jamaica.  General  Nissage  Saget, 
who  was  at  first  elected  President,  declined, 
and  the  Council  of  Secretaries  of  State,  T. 
Heurtelon,  Saint- Victor,  L.  Pradine,  Laborde, 
and  L.  Rameau,  in  accordance  with  article  119 
of  the  constitution,  issued  an  address  to  the 
army  and  the  people,  in  which  they  declared 
that  they  would  hold  the  reins  of  government 
until  the  election  of  a  new  President.  The 
Provisional  Government  published  a  decree, 
banishing  from  Hayti  in  perpetuity  the  ex- 
President  Geffrard,  his  wife,  children,  and 
grandchildren;  also  General  Ooquiere,  and 
the  principal  ministerial  advisers  of  Gi^ffrard. 
Others  of  his  prominent  political  supporters 
were  banished  for  ten  years.  A  decree  was 
also  published  by  the  Government,  remov- 
ing from  tlieir  places  all  civil  and  military 
omccrs  promoted  by  Geffrard  for  the  part  they 
took  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  July, 
1866.  In  the  decree  banishing  Geffi*ard,  he  is 
called  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

On  April  26th  General  Salnave,  the  leader 
of  a  former  insurrection,  accepted  the  Provi- 
sional Presidency,  and  on  May  12th  he  was 
sworn  into  office.  In  Jane,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  elected  Salnave  definitely  as  Presi- 
dent for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  same 
Assembly  adopted  a  new  constitution,  of 
which  tlie  following  are  the  most  notable  pro- 
visions : 

Naturalized  Haytiens  are  not  admitted  to  the  cxerciae 
of  political  rights  until  after  a  residence  of  five  years 
in  the  countxy. 

Citizenship  is  forfeited  bv  natiiralization  in  a  for- 
eign country ;  by  the  abanaonment  of  the  country  at 
a  period  of  imminent  danf^r ;  by  accepting,  without 
authority  of  the  Haytien  Government,  pubhc  employ- 
ment or  pay  from  a  foreign  government ;  by  render- 
iofi^  service  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  or  having 
anv  dcalinfi^  with  them. 

l?he  exercise  of  political  rights  is  suspended  by  a 
state  of  bankruptcy,  simple  or  fraudulent,  and  oy 
persistent  refusal  to  serve  in  the  national  guard,  or 
on  a  jury. 

The  penalty  of  death  for  political  offences  is  abol- 
ished. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed. 

Worship  is  free,  and  all  relij^ous  sects  receive 
equal  protection  from  the  state.  The  ministers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reli^on,  professed  by  the  minority  of 
the  Haytiens,  get  salaries  from  the  state,  which  are 
fixed  by  law. 

A  system  of  free  education  is  provided  for.  There 
are  to  be  primary  schools  for  both  sexes,  open  to  all 
citizens ;  primary  agricultural  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  tne  peasantij,  and  in  the  principal  towns 
there  are  to  be  superior  or  secondary  schools  for  in- 


Btmcdon  in  the  elements  of  the  anenoes,  in  the  Ugb- 
er  branches  of  literature,  and  in  xne  fine  arts. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  for  the  disos- 
sion  of  political  subjects  ia  TeoogDixed^  but  they  mw: 
do  BO  without  arms ;  and  they  mar  not  asscmbk  b 
public  places  without  permission  of  the  polioe  authori- 
ties. 

Every  male  citizen  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  has  the  ri^ht  of  voting,  provided  he  i« 
a  landed  proprietor,  or  nas  been  engami  for  not  less 
than  five  years  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  or  h^ 
exercises  a  profession,  or  is  employed  in  the  pabBe 
service,  or  is  engaged  in  some  indostiial  caDiog. 

The  exercise  of  the  national  sovereignty,  which 
rests  with  the  whole  people,  is  delegated  to  tfarae 
powers,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  jii£- 
cial ;  and  the  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  tvo 
Chambers,  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate, 
which  form  the  legislative  body.  The  gpyemmajt 
is  essentially  democratic  and  representative ;  task 
power  is  independent  of  the  other  two. 

The  number  of  representatives  ia  fixed  according 
to  population.  The  representatives  are  elected  ftyr 
three  years,  and  they  must  be  twenty-five  yean  (M^ 
and  owners  of  real  estate  in  Ha^tL 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  tmrty  memberei.  Tb^ 
are  elected  for  six  years,  by  the  House  of  R^ireaentik 
tives,  from  a  list  of  candidates  chosen  hy  the  elee^ 
toral  colleges.  They  are  paid  $125  a  month.  The 
Senate  is  a  permanent  body,  but  it  may  adjourn,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  does  so  it  leaves  a  penusDenS 
committee  composed  of  five  Senators,  which  has 
power  to  convoke  the  Senate,  or  the  legislative  body. 

At  the  opening  of  each  annual  session  the  tvo 
Chambers  form  themselves  into  a  National  Assemblv, 
of  which  the  president  of  the  Senate  is  PmidenL 
and  the  Sneaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
Yice-Presiaent.  Thb  National  Assembly  electa  the 
President  of  the  Bepublic ;  declares  war  upon  the 
report  of  the  executive,  and  determines  on  all  inaaas 
relating  to  war ;  approves  or  rejects  treaties  of  peace, 
alliance,  neutrality,  commerce,  and  other  interna- 
tional conventions  assented  to  by  the  execudvs 
power ;  authorizes  the  raising  of  loans  on  ^e  credit 
of  the  repubhc:  exercises  the  right  of  commcting 
sentences  passoa  on  political  offenders  ;  aathorizas 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  and  chaQf» 
the  place  fixed  for  the  capital  of  the  republic 

AU  laws  passed  by  the  two  Chambers  are  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  Executive,  who  has  the  right  to 
make  objections.  In  case  he  objects,  he  sends  back 
the  law  with  his  objections,  to  the  Chamber  in  which 
it  originally  passed.  If  his  objections  are  overroled, 
the  law  is  returned  to  him  to  be  promnl^ted.  It 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  at  least  to  sustain  the  ob- 
jections, and  to  amend  the  law  accordingly. 

The  President  is  elected  for  four  years.  He  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  before  elec- 
tion, and  must  be  tne  son  of  a  Haytien  faUier.  He 
must  be  the  owner  of  real  estate  in  Hayti,  and  havo 
his  residence  there.  No  one  can  be  reelected  Presi- 
dent until  after  an  interval  of  four  years. 

The  impeachment  and  trial  of  the  President  for 
abuse  of  authority  and  powers,  malversation,  treason, 
or  any  other  crime  oommltted  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  is  provided  for  in  this  wise  :  The  impeach- 
ment is  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentadve^, 
and  the  President  ia  arraigned  before  the  Senate,  h 
requires  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  both 
Chambers  respectively  to  find  him  guilty.  The 
Senate  pronounces  the  sentence— which  is  forfeiture 
of  office,  and  deprivation  of  the  right  of  exercising 
any  other  public  function  for  one  year  at  least,  and 
for  not  more  than  five  years.  The  President  may  he 
impeached  either  for  offences  committed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions  as  President,  or  for  extxa-offioial 
offences.  Pending  the  trial,  the  Council  of  S^se- 
tarios  of  State  is  charged  with  the  executive  au- 
thority. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  judges  are  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Preflident,  with  power  of  removal  time   other  towns  of  the  republic  will  have 

jrom  office.    Plurality  of  Bakried  offices  iaexpreealy  similar  institutions.    The  Girls'    Schools    are 

"^The  ^y  iB  reduced  to  a  peace  footing,  and  ita  conducted  by  the  Swters  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
contingent  is  voted  annuallv.  No  one  can  be  pro-  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  good  tliese 
moted  to  anv  militfur  gnuie  in  the  armv  who  has  establishments  will  effect  in  tlie  work  of  re- 
not  been  a  Boldie^  T^ere  is  no  privileged  corps,  but  generating  Haytien  society,  bv  training  op 
the  President  of  Hayti  has  a  particular  guard,  which  votinir  fAmftlAs  f.n  hpnniriA  virtnona  wivA4  nr\A 
is  subject  to  the  saiiemUitary  rule  as  thi  other  corps.  ^^^^  lemaies  to  Decome  vmnous  wives  ana 
There  is  a  national  guard,  m  which  all  Haytiens  are  S<><^  mothers.  With  regard  to  education  m 
liable  to  serve  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  sixty.  general,  the  Provisional  Secretary  of  State  for 
All  forei^ers  found  in  the  territoiy  of  the  repub-  Public  Instruction  has  addressed  a  circular  to 
Uo  shaU  eiyoy  fiill  protection  of  person  and  property,  the  local  authorities,  calling  for  such  informa- 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  President  tion  as  will  assist  the  Government  in  its  meas- 
was  to  lay  before  the  Constituent  Assembly  an  ures  for  the  establishment,  with  as  little  delay 
elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  re-  as  possible,  of  free  schools  both  in  the  towns 
public  This  document  throws  considerable  and  the  rural  districts,  and  for  the  improvement 
light  upon  the  state  of  aftairs  in  Hayti,  and  de-  of  existing  educational  institutions.  The  Presi- 
tails  the  reforms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sal-  dent  closes  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
nave,  are  most  necessary.  The  President  says  citizens  of  Hayti,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  were  found  by  past,  and  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried 
the  new  Government  In  a  most  disordered  state,  away  by  the  illusions  of  the  moment,  wiU  ad- 
and  the  public  treasury  was  almost  enipty.  The  dress  themselves  steadily  and  with  persever- 
most  rigid  economy  would  therefore  be  ne-  ance  to  the  work  of  regenerating  their  country, 
eessary  in  the  administration  of  affairs ;  and  In  August  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  San- 
such  economy  the  Government  pledges  itself  to  to  Domingo,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
adhere  to  strictly.    Owing  to  the  present  pov-  most  important  articles: 

erty  of  the  treasury,  no  public  works  of  utility  The  two  governments  reciprocally  bind  themselves 

can   be  at  present  undertaken.    Agriculture,  never  to  permit  or  tolerate,  upon  their  respective 

whiidi  is  described  in  the  report  as  the  grand  territories,  anv  individual,  or  any  band  of  men,  or 

source  of  Haytien  prosperity,  offers  great  hopes  f?7  P"ty,  jeetin^  to  disturb  the  established  order  of 

for  theprc^M;  and  ^'a  large^umber'of  ItAL^^l^eT^^^^^^^^ 

soldiers  will  shortly  be  discharged  fi-om  the  ment  whose  peace  is  threatened,  to  remove  ftx)m 
army  and  remitted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  their  frontiers,  and  even  to  expel  from  their  respec- 
soil,  the  future  prospects  of  this  important  ^^^  territories,  all  persons  whose  presence  might  oo- 
K^n^Yi  ^f  Ttatjr^noi  in^n<ifi.-.T  ^nnai-  ix^  r.J^^^^A^A  ossiou trouwo  aud  olsordcr  m  the  ueighbormg  State— 
branch  of  national  industry  must  be  r^arded  provided  such  demand  be  based  upSn  a  knowledge 
as  exceedmgly  hoperal.  As  faciUties  for  the  of  facts  rendering  the  measure  necessaiy.  They  en- 
transport  of  produce  are  of  the  first  necessity,  gage  further  to  maintain  with  all  their  forces  and 
the  Government  will  give  immediate  attention  with  their  whole  power  the  integrity  of  then-  respeo- 
to  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  public  ?^«  temtories.  and  never  to  cede  to,  or  alienate  in 
^  ""  V..r~  tf  f  11  p"w»»"  fg^^Qj  Qf  ^y  foreign  power,  any  part  whatever  of 
roads— a  matter  hitherto  shamefully  neglected,  t^eir  territories  or  of  the  adjicent  iSands  dependent 
The  agricultural  population,  which  the  report  thereon.  The  two  contracting  parties  engage  also  to 
speaks  of  as  an  ^^interesting  population,''  will  enter  into  a  further  treaty  of  defensive  alUance  in 
engage  the  solicitude  of  the  Government,  of  case  of  foreign  invasion. 

whirh   the  President  wiv«l  "  thev  are  woWhtr  "  ^^^  vessels  of  each  state  and  their  cargoes  shall 

wTiicn,  tne  rresiaent  says,     iney  are  worthy.  ^^^  ^j^^^j.  ^j^^  f^^     ^s  of  the  respective  repubUcs, 

The  army  is  to  be  reorganized,  with  a  view  to  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 

economy  in  expenditure,  and  better  discipline,  vessels  of  the  most  favorea  nations;  and  the  products 

The  number  of  soldiers  will  be  greatly  reduced,  of  the  two  countries  nassing  over  the  frontiers  shall 

The  reorganization  cannot  be  immediately  ef-  ^^^^  ®"^J®^  ^  "^^  ^*^  imposts. 

fectedfbnt  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  carry  In  November  a  new  insurrection  broke  out 

it  ont  with  intelligence  and  Judgment.    The  ad-  against  the  administration  of  President  Salnave. 

ministration  of  justice  has  engaged  the  anxious  The  President  himself  took  the  field,  but  at  the 

attention  of  the  Government  .  A  change  in  the  close  of  the  year  the  insurrection  was  not  sup- 

fenonnel  of  the  higher  courts  is  also  demanded,  pressed. 

in  order  to  insure  greater  respectability  and  ef-  HELM,  Johx  L.,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
ficiency.  Scrupulous  care  will  be  taken  in  the  Kentucky,  born  in  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  in 
choice  of  candidates  for  the  bench.  Religious  1802 ;  died  in  Elizabeth  town,  Ey.,  September 
affairs,  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  6, 1867.'  While  yet  a  lad  he  commenced  writ- 
Archbishop  of  Port-au-Prince,  are  assuming  a  ing  in  the  Circuit  Court  Clerk's  office  of  Hardin 
more  cheering  aspect.  All  the  parishes  of  County.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Hayti  are  not  provided  with  pastors,  but  the  the  celebrated  Duff  Green,  who  directed  his 
want  will  be  supplied  on  the  return  of  the  studies.  Afler  acquiring  a  fair  general  edu- 
archbishop  from  Lis  visit  to  Rome,  as  he  will  cation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and 
bring  a  number  of  priests  with  him.  The  In-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  twenty-one  years 
fan  t  School  and  the  Girls*  School,  established  at  of  age.  Here  he  soon  achieved  distinction, 
Port-au-Prince  since  the  Concordat  with  Rome  early  taking  rank  with  the  great  advocates  of 
was  concluded,  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  Kentucky  bar.  He  was  appointed  County 
have  exceeded  the  hopes  of  their  founders.    In  Attorney,  and  afterward  served  some  twenty 
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years  in  tho  Legislature,  several  times  as  Speak-  field  troops,  and  4,960  reserves.  On  Jane  4th, 
er  of  the  House.  In  1848  he  was  elected  Lieu-  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  a  resolution, 
tenant-Governor ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  by  82  yeas  against  15  nays,  in  favor  of  the  entar 
Governor  Crittenden  as  Attorney -General  of  of  the  whole  grand-duchy  into  the  North-Ger- 
the  United  States,  he  took  his  place  in  the  man  Confederacy,  but  the  Gov^nment  de- 
gubernatorial  chair.  In  1854  he  took  charge  clared  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  impos- 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  on  sible  to  carry  out  the  resolution, 
the  completion  of  which  he  retired  to  private  HEWIT,  NAXHAjrmL,  D.  D.,  a  Congr<^ti«i- 
life.  During  the  secession  excitement  in  the  alist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  New  Loo- 
winter  of  1860-'61  he  directed  all  his  influence  don,  Conn.,  August  28,  1788 ;  died  in  Bridge- 
in  aid  of  peace  and  union.  Although  himself  poi't,  Conn.,  February  3,  1867.  Mr.  Heirit 
believing  in  tlie  doctrine  of  secession,  as  one  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1808,  and  com- 
of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  he  opposed  menced  a  course  of  legal  studies  in  the  office 
its  exercise,  as  impolitic  and  unnecessary.  He  of  Hon.  Lyman  Law,  of  New  Londan,  but  soon 
bitterly  opposed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  altered  hia  plans.  He  then  taught  in  the  a^id- 
.  administration,  and  was,  if  we  recollect  aright,  emy  at  Plainfield,  Conn^  and  there  studied 
imprisoned  by  military  commanders  on  one  or  theology  with  Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  D.  D.  He 
two  occasions  during  the  war.  That  his  sym-  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Lond^si 
pathies  were  with  the  South  throughout  the  County  Association,  September  24^  1811,  and 
struggle  there  is  no  doubt.  A  son  of  his  supplied  several  congregations  in  Vermont  and 
entered  the  Confederate  array,  and,  after  win-  elsewhere.  After  about  six  months  in  Andover 
ning  his  way  up  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen-  TheologicalSeminary,  ictheclassofl814,hewis 
eral,  was  eventually  killed.  After  the  war  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
closed  and  Kentucky  was  relieved  of  martial  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1815,  and  dismissed 
law,  Governor  Helm  took  an  active  and  fore-  October  2,  1817,  being  driven  southward  by 
most  part  in  reorganizing  the  Democratic  party  the  severity  of  the  climate.  In  Jannary,  1818, 
in  his  State.  In  1865  he  was  elected  State  he  •was  installed  over  the  first  CongregatloDal 
Senator.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  as  successor  of  Rev. 
State  Convention,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  the  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey.  WhOe  in  this  charge^ 
position  of  candidate  for  Governor  was  unani-  he  became  prominent  as  an  able  temperance 
mously  tendered  to  him.  He  accepted  the  nom-  advocate,  and  in  1827  he  labored  extenavely 
ination,  and  immediately  commenced  stumping  in  behalf  of  the  American  Temperance  Society, 
the  State ;  for,  although  certain  of  election,  his  formed  the  year  before  in  Bostcxi.  Id  Novem- 
desire  was  to  poll  as  large  a  vote  as  possible,  so  ber  he  was  appointed  to  a  three-years^  mission 
that  Kentucky  should,  as  he  expressed  it,  em-  for  this  society,  and  wajs  aocordinglj  dismisEed 
phatically  repudiate  the  negro-supremacy  de-  from  his  pastorate  December  18feh.  His  sueceae- 
signs  of  the  radicals.  At  the  election  he  re-  ful  efforts  during  this  time  well  entitled  him 
ceived  90,225  votes,  against  83,939  cast  for  to  be  called  the  "  Luther  of  the  early  temper- 
Colonel  S.  M.  Barnes,  the  radical  candidate,  ance  reformation.^*  December  1,  1830,  he  wss 
^nd  13,167  given  to  William  B.  Kinkhead,  the  installed  over  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
candidate  of  the  Conservative  Democrats,  or  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  parish  adjacent  to  his 
third  party.  During  the  last  days  of  the  can-  former  one.  Tlie  summer  of  1831  was  spent  in 
vass  he  was  taken  ill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  England  and  Paris,  on  the  errand  of  the  tem- 
he  had  over-exerted  himself  and  brought  on  perance  reform.  In  1833  Dr.  He  wit  (he  re- 
the  sickness  which  finally  carried  him  off. .  On  ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  in 
the  3d  of  September,  1867,  he  was  inaugurated  1830)  was  prominent  among  the  founders  of 
at  his  residence  in  Elizabethtown,  being  so  ill  the  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford)  Theological 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  to  Frankfort,  the  Institute.  In  1853  a  difference  in  bis  society, 
capital,  for  that  purpose,  and  the  retiring  Gov-  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  procnring 
ernor,  Bramlette,  came  to  Elizabethtown  for  the  assistance  for  the  pastor,  resulted  in  his  with- 
express  purpose  of  administering  the  oath  of  drawal,  and  the  formation  of  an  Old  School 
office  to  him.  He  survived  but  five  days  after  Presbyterian  Church,  over  which  he  was  in- 
his  inauguration.  stalled  October  31st    Here  he  continued  preach- 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  a   grand-duchy  of  ing  until  a  colleague  was  settled,  in  18G2. 
Germany.      Grand-duke,    Ludwig    III.,  born        HOOKER,  Wokthinoton,  M.  D.,  an  Ameri- 

June  9,  1806,  succeeded  his  father  June  16,  can  physician,  medical  professor,  and  author, 

1848.     Area,  2,955  square  miles;   population,  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,   in  1805;  died  in. 

according    to  the   census  of    1864,   816,002.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November,  1867-   Hegrad- 

Hesse-Darrastadt  forms  part  of  the  North-Ger-  uated  from  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1^5,  a 

man  Confederation,  but  only  for  the  province  class  which  had  an  unusual  number  of  eminent 

of  Upper  Hesse.     According  t,o  a  military  con-  men  among  its  members.    He  studied  medicine, 

vention  concluded  with  Prussia,  on   April  7,  and  graduated  M.  D^,  in  the  Yale  Medical  School 

1867,  all  the  troops  of  Hesse  have  been,  since  in  1827,  and  established  himself  in  practice  ia 

October  1,  1867,  incorporated  with  the  Prus-  Norwich,  Conn.,  when  he  soon  became  a  lead- 

sian  array,  constituting  the  third  division  of  the  ing  physician.  In  1852,  on  the  retirement  of  the 

Eleventh  Army  Corps.    They  number  14,800  late  Dr.  Eli  Ives  from  the  chair  of  Theory  and 
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Practice  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Hooker  was  chosen  of  constrncting  a  sewing-niachine  was  ttdked 
bis  sncoessor.  He  very  soon  attained  to  a  fair  of  in  his  presence,  and  to  this  circnmstance,  no 
share  of  practice  in  New  Haven,  to  which  his  doubt,  he  is  indebted  to  priority  as  the  inventor, 
genial  manners,  and  his  sympathizing,  kindly  He  nursed  his  idea,  it  appears,  for  several  years, 
nature  largely  contributed.  He  was  in  high  unable  to  develop  it  with  steel  and  iron.  Three 
repute  also  with  his  professional  brethren  for  years  after  his  first  introduction  to  the  work- 
tlie  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis^  and  shop  of  Davis,  we  find  him,  when  in  the  receipt 
his  skill  and  judgment  in  the  administration  of  of  but  $9  per  week,  and  with  but  a  delicate 
remedies.  As  a  lecturer  on  medicine,  he  was  constitution,  adding  to  his  cares  by  getting  mar- 
clear  and  interesting,  and  his  classes  always  ried.  His  health  was  not  bettered  by  his  new 
found  in  him  a  kind  adviser  and  a  faithful  life,  and  its  burdens  bore  heavily  upon  him.  It 
friend.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  much  esteemed  was  at  this  time  that  he  gave  heart  and  soul  to 
by  all  classes.  Some  years  ago  he  took  a  perfect  the  invention  which  has  since  made 
prominent  part  in  organizing  a  series  of  lectures  him  famous  and  a  miUionnaire.  But  despite  the 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mechanics  of  the  dty,  and  labors  of  many  weary  months  and  the  wakeful 
more  than  once  gave  short  courses  on  subjects  nights  when  he  needed  rest  so  much  after  his 
of  interest  tof  working-men,  to  their  great  sat-  ordinary  day's  work,  it  was  not  until  late  in 
isfaction.  He  was  very  active  as  a  religious  1844  that  he  at  last  arose  from  his  work  satis- 
roan,  being  for  many  years  an  oflScer  of  the  fied  that  he  had  embodied  his  idea.  But  when 
North  Gongregationd  Church,  and  holding  al-  ready  to  put  his  invention  before  the  world,  he 
most  from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  New  Haven  was  without  the  means  even  to  purchase  the 
a  large  Bible-class  of  young  ladies,  who  were  material  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  per- 
v^ry  strongly  attached  to  their  teacher  and  feet  model.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  met  an 
deeply  interested  in  his  instructions.  old  schoolfellow,  George  Fisher,  a  wood  and  coal 

Dr.  Hooker  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  merchant,  at  Cambridge,  who,  believing  that 

▼aluaUe  text-books,  and  books   intended   to  there  was  a  fortune  in  the  discovery,  formed 

popularize   science  for  the    young.      Among  a  partnership  with  Howe,  taking  him  and  his 

these  were,    "  Human   Physiology,  for    Col-  family  to  board  with  him,  that  Elias  might 

leges  and  Academies ;  "   "  Hooker's  Book  of  use  the  garret  they  had  occupied,  as  a  workshop, 

Nature,*'  in  three  parts ;    "  A  Child's   Book  and  advancing  the  sum  of  $600  wherewith  to 

of  Common  Things ;  "   a  series  of  elementary  provide  the  n^essary  tools  and  material  for  the 

books  of  useful  knowledge  for  the  young,  under  work.    Here  Howe  labored  day  and  night,  com- 

the  titles  of  "  A  Child's  First  Book  of  Natural  pletinghis  first  machine  in  May,  1845.    It  might 

Philosophy,"  "  A  Child's  First  Book  of  Cheni-  be  thought  that  at  this  point,  if  the  laborer  did 

istry,"   Natural    History,    Mineralogy,    etc. ;  not  rest,  at  least  his  fitting  reward  began,  but 

"Physician  and  Patient,"  "  Lessons  from  the  it  was  not  so.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  met 

History  of  Medical  Delusions,"  "  Homoeopathy :  opposition  on  every  side  from  those  most  in- 

an  Examination  of  its  Doctrines*  and  Evidences"  terested  in  the  labor-saving  machine.    He  ex- 

(1852),  etc  hibited  it  in  Boston,  where  he  convinced  the 

HOWE,  Ell&b,  Ja,  the  inventor  and  patentee  tailors  of  its  usefulness,  and  won  their  commen- 
of  the  American  sewing-machine,  was  born  in  dation,  qualified  by  the  expression  of  their 
Spencer,  Mass.,  in  1819;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  opinion  which  accompanied  it,  that  it  would 
October  3, 1867.  His  father,  who  survived  him  ruin  the  trade.  Their  praise  of  the  machine 
less  than  three  months,  was  a  farmer  and  miller,  was  all  the  support  its  inventor  received.  Not 
and,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  the  conn-  one  of  them  would  invest  a  dollar  in  it.  Again 
try  towns  of  New  England,  carried  on  in  his  in  despair,  with  all  his  money  gone,  his  friend 
fiunily  some  of  those  minor  branches  of  Indus-  Fisher  came  once  more  to  his  rescue,  and  be- 
try,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children,  with  tween  them  the  machine  was  patented.  This 
which  New  England  abounds.  In  his  case,  the  was  the  extent  of  his  friend's  support ;  the  fail- 
household  industry  in  which  most  of  his  eight  ure  of  further  efforts  to  introduce  the  invention 
children  were  employed,  was  the  setting  of  card-  to  public  notice  and  patronage  broke  down  the 
teeth  for  carding  cotton.  When  old  enough  he  confidence  of  Fisher,  and  Howe  moved  back  to 
assisted  his  father  on  the  mill  and  farm,  and  it  his  father's  house  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
was  when  employed  in  tl)e  former,  it  is  said,  resided  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  Fisher, 
that  he  acquired  that  direction  of  taste  and  his  fadier  having  removed  there,  to  carry  on 
talent  which  developed  itself  so  fruitfully  both  the  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  strips  for  hat- 
^  for  himself  and  for  his  country.  In  1836  he  making.  For  a  brief  time  he  obtained  employ- 
went  to  Lowell,  and  was  employed  there  as  a  ment  on  a  railroad  as  engineer,  and  drove  a 
learner  in  a  manufactory  of  cotton  machinery,  locomotive  until  he  broke  down  completely  in 
where  he  remained  until  ^e  financial  panic  of  health.  Still  hopeful,  however,  he  concluded 
1837,  when,  hke  others,  the  stopping  of  the  to.seek  the  patronage  in  England  denied  him  at 
mills  left  him  unemployed.  He  next  found  home,  and,  assisted  by  his  father,  his  brother 
work  at  Cambridge,  but  remained  there  but  a  Amasa  left  with  the  machine  in  October,  1846. 
few  months,  having  in  the  mean  time  succeeded  Amasa  found  there,  in  William  Thomas,  of 
in  obtaining  employment  in  the  shop  of  Ari  Cheapside,  London,  the  first  financial  succ^s, 
Davis,  a  Boston  machinist    Here  the  feasibility  and  Mr.  Thomas  made  an  excellent  bargain, 
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receivijDg  for  £260  sterling  the  maohine  which  gree  of  patriotism.    When  the  country  was  in 

the  brother  had  broaght  with  him,  and  the  need  of  soldiers  he  oontribnted  money  largely, 

right  to  use  as  manjr  as  he  needed  in  his  own  and  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bridgeport  he  ec- 

business  of  corset,  umbrella,  and  valise  making,  listed  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Seventeenth 

He  offered  £3  per  week  if  Elias  would  come  to  regiment,  Connecticut  Yolunteer&     He  went 

him  and  adapt  the  machine  to  corset  making,  to  the  field  and  performed  his  duties  as  an  eu- 

With  this  offer  Amasa  returned,  and  as  the  listed  man,  till  his  health  failed.     More  than 

£250  only  afforded  a  temporary  relief  Elias  con-  this,  when  the  Government  was  pressed  for 

eluded  to  go  to  England  and  accept  the  offer  funds  to  pay  its  soldiers,  he  advanced  the  money 

of  Mr.  Thomas,  which  he  did,  accompanied  by  necessary  to  pay  the  re^ment  of  whi<^  he  was 

Amasa.    Here  he  worked  eight  months,  but  a  member. 

Thomas  was  exacting,  and  Elias  left  him  at  HUNGARY,  a  country  of  Eorope,  formerly 

the  expiration  of  that  time.    In  the  mean  time,  an  independent  kingdom,  but  now  formiDg  part 

his  sick  wife  and  three  children  had  joined  him.  of  Austria.    The  year  1867  constitutea  a  turn- 

The  story  of  his  life,  for  several  months  after  ing-point  in  its  history.    The  Austnan  G^vem- 

his  dismissal  from  the  workshop  of  Thomas,  is  ment  finally  abandoned  its  efforts  to  coerce  the 

most  painful  in  its  details,  ending  in  absolute  Hungarians  into  submission  to  the  Austrian  eon- 

penury  and  his  return  home,  after  an  absence  stitution  of  1849,  by  which  the  dependencies  of 

of  two  years,  with  a  half-crown  in  his  pocket,  Hungary,  namely,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  Hon- 

and  his  model  and  patent  papers  pawned  to  garian  Littoral,  Transylvania,  the  military  fron- 

fcmish  the  means  for  his  return.    He  landed  tier,  and  Dalmatia,  were  detached,  and  made 

at  New  York,  where  he  learned  that  his  wife,  independent  crown-lands,  and  it  reconciled  the 

who  had  preceded  him,  was  dying  of  consump-  Magyars  by  agreeing  to  the  reconstruction  nf 

tion  at  Cambridge.    He  had  not  money  enough  Hungary  upon  its  old  basis.    As  reconstructed, 

to  enable  him  to  reach  her.    In  a  few  days,  Hungary  consists  of  the  following  parts,  each 

however,  he  succeeded,  reaching  her  bedside  of  which  was  to  be,  according  to  the  oonstitation 

just  before  her  death.    Fate  had  not  yet  done  of  1849,  a  separate  crown-land: 

her  worst.    The  ship  in  which  he  had  em-    ^^  j, 

barked  the  few  household  goods  he  had  gathered 

together  in  England  was  lost  at  sea.    This  it  Hungary* 

w ould  appear  was  fortu n e's  last  Wow.    He  soon  (>oot!ft  and  siivoniiL '.'.'.[ 

found  himself  in  good  employment,  and  better    ^^JSJI^J^JJh 

still,  in  a  short  time  he  realized  that  his  ma- 
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chine  had  become  famous  during  his  absence.  A  special  ministry  for  Hungary  and  its  de- 
Ingenious  mechanics,  regardless  of  his  patents,  pendencies  was  appointed  in  Febraary,  which 
had  constructed  /ac  similes.  They  were  being  was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  Plresideat 
exhibited  about  the  country  as  wonders,  and  and  Minister  of  the  Defence  of  the  Conntiy, 
in  some  places  had  been  actually  introduced  Count  Julius  Andrassy;  Minister  d  latere^ 
in  important  manufactures.  Howe  now  found  Count  George  Festeticz ;  Minister  of  4hc  InU- 
friends,  and,  after  some  delay,  the  necessary  rior.  Baron  Bela  de  Wenkheim ;  Minister  of 
funds  to  establish  his  rights.  In  1850  he  was  Justice,  Balthasar  de  Horvath;  Minister  of  Fi- 
superintending  in  this  city  the  construction  of  nances,  Melchior  de  L6nyay ;  Minister  of  Public 
machines  to  order.  With  tlie  litigation  which  Instruction  and  Worship,  Baron  Joseph  de 
accompanies  the  first  steps  of  the  inventor  on  Edtvds ;  Minister  of  Agricoltpre,  Industry,  and 
the  Toad  to  fortune,  our  readers  are  familiar.  Commerce,  Stephen  de  Gorove;  Minister  oS 
It  is  known  that  so  protracted  were  these  law  Public  Works,  Count  Emeric  Mik6. 
proceedings  that  it  was  not  until  1854,  four  On  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  Austrian 
years  after  his  return  from  England,  that  Mr.  Government  had  not  granted  tne  demands  of 
Howe  established  his  prior  claim  to  the  inven-  Hungary,  and  the  first  act  of  the  Hungarian 
tion.  Then,  sole  proprietor  of  his  patent,  his  Diet  was  to  adopt  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
years  of  increasing  revenue  began,  which  drawn  up  by  M.  Deak,  in  reference  to  the  im- 
grew  from  $800,  it  is  stated,  to  $200,000.  perial  patent  upon  the  reorganiantion  of  the 
On  the  10th  of  September,  1867,  his  patent  ex-  army.  The  address  expresses  regret  that  abso- 
pired,  at  which  time  it  was  calculated  he  had  lute  measures  on  the  part  of  the  GovemiDent 
realized  about  $2,000,000.  WiUi  this  princely  continue  to  lessen  the  hopes  of  a  compromise 
fortune  he  enjoyed  fame  enough  to  satisfy  him,  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  It  declares 
had  he  worked  for  that  alone,  the  last  ac-  that,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  the 
knowledgment  of  his  genius  being  the  gold  royal  diplomas,  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  un- 
medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  Croas  variable  constitutional  practice,  the  adoption  of 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  addition,  as  a  com-  measures  relating  to  the  army  reorganization 
pliment  to  him  as  a  manufacturer  and  inventor,  belong  to  the  Diet,  and  that  Hungary  can  never 
For  several  years  past,  he  had  been  a  practical  surrender  that  riffht,  which  is  the  vital  con- 
manufacturer  of  sewing-machines,  and  the  ma-  dition  of  all  constitutional  existence.  The  ad- 
ohine  bearing  his  name  has  now  an  excellent  dress  continues  thus : 

reputation,  especially  for  leather  work     Dur-  " , oiTge^phii^^lSta^iiiirEffl&^^i^. 

iDg  the  war  Mr.  Howe  manifested  a  high  de-  miiea.           y      -^            "^            — .     -. 
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Eren  on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone  the  patent  preservation  of  the  eiDpire,  to  draw  up  snch 

on  militaiy  leor^faniaation  should  never  have  been  propositions  on  the  subject  of  common  affairs 

issued,  as  the  existence  of  a  state  is  .fo*  secured  by  ^^^      ^  ^   opposed  to  the  vital  conditions 

the  numerical  strength  and  valor  of  its  army  unless  «««  "«*«^                if                                   ^^.4.  •« 

the  anny  have  a  cwitented  people  at  its  back,  and  of  the  monarchy,  and,  lastly,  to  fulfil  certain 

this  patent  has  produced  but  a  general  feeling  of  irri-  articles  of  the  laws  of  1848,  the  Emperors 

tation.    Moreover,  the  urgency  of  a  reorganization  doubts  at  once  disappeared,  and  he  now  restores 

of  the  army  is  but  a  fresh  reason  for  a  restoration  of  ^jj^  Hunffarian  constitution.     His  Majesty  ex- 

«LST^C<r'^f'nS^f bSf7^rtt4  Pecte  thai  the  Diet  wiU  fulfil  the  terns  of  the 

of  reliance,  and  the  Diet  can  lay  no  burdens  upon  arrangement  as  promised  m  its  address,  carry 

the  nation  so  long  as  the  latter  continues  de{)rivea  of  out  the  objecte  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and 

it8  righto.    Hungary  recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  ^ant  an  indemnity  to  the  ministry."     The  re- 

<5^?°g?  ^  5s,  notary  system,  and  will  sanction  all  ^  •  ^  concludes  as  follows :  "  The  Emperor  de- 

BintaDle  modifications,  but  looks  upon  the  measures    «»y*  ^f"  >'^^^***"^7  "°  *^  ^      1     ,  «^^, 

which  have  been  ordered  without  the  consent  of  the  ^^^  the  integrity  of  Hungary,  and  will  defend 

Diet  as  illegal.  her  constitntion,  but  expects  that  his  people 

The  address,  in  conclusion,  prays  the  Em-  ^'^^^  a^so  defend  the  throne,  the  crown,  and  the 

peror  not  to  make  an  arrangement  between  empire." 

Austria  and  Hungary  impossible  by  absolute  The  restoration  of  the  constitution  was  re- 
decrees,  but  to  withdraw  the  present  patent  and  ceived  throughout  Hung^  with  immense 
all  other  illegal  ordinances,  and  to  immediately  enthusiasm.  On  February  27th  Count  Andrfissy 
reSsteblish  the  constitution,  on  the  ground  that  laid  before  the  Diet  four  Government  bills, 
the  strengthening  of  the  state  and  the  objecte  The  first  demands  authority  for  the  mamte- 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  will  only  be  attain-  nance  in  force  of  the  present  system  of  tax- 
able  by  a  return  to  the  constitutional  state  of  ation  untU  the  end  of  1867,  promismg  by 
things,  both  in  Hungary  and  in  the  countries  t^^at  period  to  present  a  regular  budget.  The 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Leitha.  second  asks  authority  to  levy  48,000  recruite. 

The  address  was  adopted  almost  unanimously  The  third  proposes  that  the  municipalities  be 
by  the  Lower  House  on  January  15th,  and  unani-  reorganized  by  means  of  committees  on  the 
raoTisly  by  the  Upper  House  on  January  l7th.  I>afli8  of  1861,  and  that  the  exclusive  character  of 
The  Emperor,  in  his  reply  to  the  deputation  the  Hungarian  municipal  meetings  be  abolished, 
which  presented  this  address,  held  out  the  hope  The  fourth  bill  provides  for  the  reiistablish- 
of  a  speedy  agreement.  This  agreement  was  m©nt  of  trial  by  jury  as  it  existed  in  1848. 
arrived  at  on  February  8th,  when  the  Austrian  All  these  bills  were  passed  in  both  Houses ; 
Govemraent  signified  ite  acceptance  of  the  serious  opposition  being  only  made  in  the  Lower 
draft  of  a  law  touching  the  common  affairs  of  House  to  the  second,  which  was  adopted,  on 
Austria  and  Hungary,  elaborated  by  the  com-  March  4th,  by  256  against  57  votes.  On  May 
raittee  of  67,*  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  29th  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  adopted  by 
had  concluded  ite  labors  on  February  5th.  Deak  209  against  89  votes  the  draft  of  the  bill  upon 
accepted  an  invitation  to  have  a  conferen'ce  with  affairs  common  to  Hungary  and  Austria.  The 
the  Emperor,  and  was  received  with  great  Upper  House,  as  usual,  concurred.  InJnnetiie 
marks  of  attention.  For  himself  Deak  dedined  I>iet  adopted  the  draft  of  the  maugural  diplo- 
ftU  poste  df  honor,  but  he  gave  his  advice  as  to  ma,  the  coronation  oath,  and  of  the  biU  in 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  reference  to  the  abdication  of  the  King.  The  bill 
from  the  majority.  On  February  17th  Count  in  reference  to  the  abdication  prescribes  that  fu- 
Andr^  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  of  tnre  abdications  shall  always  take  place  with  a 
Hungary,  and  on  February  20th  the  other  places  special  notification  of  the  frfct  to,  and  the  con- 
in  the  cabinet  were  filled.  On  February  18th  an  stitutional  codperation  of;  the  Hungarian  Diet. 
Imperial  rescript  (dated  February  17th)  was  read  The  inaugural  diploma  and  the  coronation 
m  both  Houses,  which  officially  informed  the  oath  are  both  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
Diet  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  con-  ancient  form.  The  former  consists  of  an 
Btitution.  The  rescript  announces  that  the  introductory  paragraph  and  five  articles.  In 
Emperor  assente  to  the  demands  embodied  in  the  introductory  paragraph  his  M^esty  declares 
the  Diet's  address  of  the  17th  of  January  last,  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1848,  after  the 
relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  abdication  of  Ferdinand  and  Francis  Joseph, 
has  ordered  that  the  question  be  adjourned  for  l>nt  that  his  coronation  having  been  postponed 
parliamentary  treatment.  The  rescript  ex-  by  grave  events  which  have  occurred  since 
presses,  however,  the  hope  that  the  Diet  will  that  time,  that  ceremony,  however,  has  now,  by 
the  more  readily  lend  their  support  to  the  pa-  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  been  ren- 
temal  intentions  of  the  Emperor  in  this  respect  clered  possible.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the 
from  a  consideration  of  the  urgent*  necessity  fenlty  form  of  the  late  Kmg  s  Abdication  Act 
that  exjste  for  fiUing  up  the  gaps  in  the  differ-  are  to  be  removed  by  a  special  law  on  the 
ent  regiments,  and  entirely  remodelling  the  subject.  The  first  article  of  the  oath  declares 
military  forces  of  the  country.  The  document  a  legal  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  and 
proceeds  as  follows:  "The  Diet  having  de-  the  adjacent  countries;  the  constitution,  the 
clared  its  resolve  to  make  every  effort  for  the  independence,  freedom,  and  integrity  of  the 

country;  the  strict  maintenance  of  all  laws, 

•  See  tbe  article  Hnngary,  in  Ahitoal  Ctolof^ia  for  186«.  whether  passed  prior  to  the  present  time  or  in 
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the  future :  and  these  declarations  the  King  moment,  until  the  Queen  had  entered  her  esziuge, 
confirm,  by  oath  atlns  coronation  The  second  SS^.^nUrhl5^^^SA'S^ 
article  declares  that  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  Y>y  his  ministers  and  nobles.  Between  the  two 
shall  not  be  removed  from  the  country.  The  ohurcheB  a  plimk  walk  had  been  laid  down  and  car- 
third  article  declares  that  the  countries  legally  peted  with  the  national  colons.  As  the  King  entered 
and  historicaUy  forming  portions  of  Hungary  theohmtdiamshwMmadeforthecMpetow 
««A  iT>^^.^^^^+ZA  «,;*k  fW  .^^nnf  .fl'  Ti»o  f^^i.  he  had  walked,  and  it  waa  soon  torn  into  fragmenu, 
are  incorporated  with  that  country.  The  fourth  ^^        ^^  -  j^;.     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  y^^^    ttToa? 

article  declares  that,  m  the  event  of  the  extinc-  mony  inside  thechiffch  was  very  ample.     The  six- 

tion  by  death  of  successors  to  the  Hungarian  teen  gentlemen  who  had  been  selected  to  reoeiTe  the 

throne  of  the  house  of   Hapsburg,  Hungary  order  of  the  Golden  Spur  knelt  before  his  Maje^, 

Bhallhave  the  rightof  a  freeelection  of  a  sovcr-  ^^St^^^^fe'gL^^^JW^ 

eign.      The  fifth  article  engages  that  all  fhture  exclaimed  in  Latin,  "  I  am  not  worthy »'— *  dedSs^ 

Kings  of  Hungary  shall  issue  a  similar  inaugural  tion  to  which  King  Ferdinand  once  made  the  re^ 

diploma  previous  to  their  coronation,  and  swear  sponse,  in  German,  "  I  know  that  already. "     IDs 

to  maintain  the  Hungarian  laws.  ^^X^^y  ventured  upon  no  such  joke  to-day,  te  hui- 

On.  June  8th  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  d^^ ^rh'^'L^^'^tK  ^e"^ 

Austria  were  crowned   at  resth  as  King  and  white  charger  awadting  him  at  the  door.     His  cacoit 

Queen  of  Hungary  with  extraordinary  pomp,  also  mounted,  and  si>eedily   the   cavalcade  suited 

The  coronation  was  generally  represented  as  the  for  Pesth.  ,    „  , 

most  brilliant  affair  of  this  kind  since  the  begin-  Tr:^??!L^Sj  *Jf!?,?:^^^^ 

jf.-t       ,     .       .,  ,  ^ri     i*  11      •  Kirche,  or  parish  cnuroh  01  l*e8tn,  but  toot  up  mune- 

nmg  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  following  diately  the  stations  prepared  for  them  in  the  galleii« 

details  of  the  coronation  are  taken  from  the  of  Lloyd's  Commerd^  Club.      At  a  qoorter-pa^t 

Pesth  correspondence  of  a  New  York  paper :  eleven  o'clock  the  King  nirived  on  the  elevated  trib- 

-      ',      ^         >.     .J  i,^,.   -L.  1  ■.  une  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  without  further 

In  a  low  tone  of  voide  one  of  the  bishops  read  some  -  -         -  .        .       .         . 


intervals  bv  a  brother  dimitary  with  an  equaUy  mdis-  present  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  oooasoa 

tin^  articulation.    Smiultaneously  the  Emperor  and  Offered,  to  increase  them  to  thS  former  limits.    Loud 

Andrassy  advaiiced  to  the  altar,  at  the  conclusion  of  gi^outs  of  "  Mien  I "  hnmediately  greeted  the  owidu- 

thas  prayer,  and  with  theu-  advance,  the  band  acain  gion  of  the  ceremony,  and,  descending  fVom  his  plat- 

Btrudk  up  Its  wUd,  irregular  stram.     The  Lord  High  fonn.  the  Emperor  once  more  mounted  and  rode  tow- 

Pnmate  of  Hungaiv  now  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  ^rd  the  FranV  Joseph  ouay.     The  quay  at  Pesth, 

when  the  Emperor  slowlv  bent  his  head,  anomted  him  ^po^  ^^ich  the  suspension  bridge  debouches,  had 

first  on  the  forehead  and  then  on  the  throne,  accord-  tS^n  transformed  for  this  occasion  into  a  splendid 

mg  to  constitutional  custom.  Then  AndrAss^,  taking  gquare,  framed  in  with  tribunes  richly  decorated,    la 

the  crown  from  the  red  velvet  cushion  on  which  it  lay  the  centre  of  the  quay  U  tlie  mound  of  earth,  fwmtd 

on  the  altar,  placed  it  on  tiie  Emperor's  head,  and  the  of  eoil  from  all  the  most  famous  places  in  Hun^-arv, 

Emperor  immediately  after  walked  slowly  to   the  up  which  the  Wng  had  to  ride  to  flafth  hia  swoid  to 

throne  under  the  large  dais  near  the  altar.  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.    ThU  mound  is  fenced 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  been  crowned  King  of  ^y  a  suwerb  marble  raiBii,  bearing  the  Hungarian 

Hungary,  the  band  a^am  staiick  up  the  hymn  ymtten  ^.  cut  in  marble,  and  it  will  remain  as  a  memorial 

for  the  occasion  bjr  Listz ;  then  Andrissy,  leaving  the  of  the  coronation.    Across  the  bridge  came  the  pro- 

place  he  had  previously  occupied,  advanced  toward  cession  escortmg  the  King  from  the  garrison  chureh 

the  Empress,  and.  removing  the   crown  she   then  ^t  Offen  to  the  parish  church  at  Pesth,  where  the 

wore,  placed  it  on  the  altar,  and^whde  the  Kaisenn  ofith  was  administered.    The  nobles  from  aU  the  difr- 

moved  toward  the  Lord  High  Pnmate,  he  advanced  triots  of  Hungary  rode  before  the  King,  dressed  in 

^^^r^u*  VI  ^"^P®ro'  ^"^f  received  also  his  crown,  jobes  which  vied  with  each  other  in  splendor.     In 

which  he  hkewise  plaoed  on  the  altar.    As  before,  themidst  of  the  magnificent  throng,  and  pnioeded  by 

there  followed  a  reciprocal  exchwige  of  prayers  and  ^  knight  in  sUver  ^or,  came  thclhng,  wearing  his 

muttered  exclamationsbetween  the  same  two  bishops.  crowS  and  mantle,  and  looking  like  <me  of  the  cniaa- 

The  Empress,  standing  with  downcast  head  and  aers  revivified.      Following  him  were  the  Iwshops 

ejres,  dose  to  the  High  Pnmate,  was  covered  by  hini  ^^  on  horseback,  and  thenmore  noblemen,  and  then 

with  a  part  of  his  own  mimtle,  and  under  cover  of  the  troops  of  Hungarian  cavalry.    Shouts  o?  "£?y«  " 

this  garment,  he  proceeded  with  the  extraordmary  rent  the  air,  andTroke  the  dead  silence  of  adnura- 

cermonial  usual  on  such  occasions,  first  unfastemnga  tion  and  wonder  which  had  reigned sinoe the daaling 

smaU  strap  keeping  the  Empress's  dress  on  her  right  cavalcade  first  appeared.    Then  another  silence  «»- 

arm,  he  dipped  his  hand  agam  in  the  sacred  oil  and  gued  as  the  King  vanished  down  the  street  leading  to 

anomted  under  the  nght  armmt,  after  which  An-  the  parish  churSi.    So  Uke  a  vision  did  the^agwnt 

Jissy  came  forward,  crown  mband,  and  placed  it  on  geem,  that  one  feai«d  to  speak  lest  the  speU^old 

the  Empress's  shoulder  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  te  b^ken.    But  before  the  hkst  of  the  procession  had 

'^fiJj^S  ^*  ^^""^  °^  ^f  husband's  brow.  disappeared  its  head  reappeared,  defiling  into  lh« 

The  Empress  now  took  her  seat^  under  the  krge  gqu^^  having?  completed  its  route  through  the  piy 

dais  next  to  the  Emperor,  and  remained  there  dunng  Greets  of  Pesth.    The  Kmg  dashed  to  th?top  of  the 

the  concluding  ceremomes.    After  a  short  flourish  of  mound.     There  pausinghe  drew  his  swoAi,  and, 

trumpets,  a  herald  advanced  to  the  edge-raised  por-  wheeling  his  horeo  about,  gave  a  out  to  each  powt 

tion  of  the  church,  and  proclauned  Francis  Joseph  of  the  comnasa,  symboliang  his  determination  tode- 

crowned  Kmg  of  Hungary,  while  a  champion,  throw-  fend  HunAry  against  the  worid.    A  moment  more 

ing  a  glove,  made  the  usual  chaUenge.  ^nd  his  Majestyliad  dashed  down  the  hill  again  and 

-i,Tt*  Vt  ^^r  "T^  ^°'  a  sunultaneous  andh^rty  ^as  lost  in  the  radiant  crowd  at  its  foot, 
shout  of  "  Eiaenyj^  repeated  with  much  mm  three 

?JS®!:,«  ^^  5^^?t?-  *®T  ^^'^i  P?y®"  ^i?T^n'^*5        On  June  28th  the  Diet  elected  del^atee  to 

and  sung,  the  High  Primate  touched  a  small  bell  and  «^„*v,  ^uu    «    ;i«i^«M.f;rv«   A.^.«   ♦>»«    A,.<,f*;an 

administered  thTsacrament,  while  all  pro«5nt  bowed  SPI*?*^  ^T^  J^  delegaUon  from  the   Ao^an 

their  heads  or  knees.  Keichsrath  for  settling  the  question  of  affairs 

At  the  door  of  the  chureh  the  King  waited  for  a  common  to  Hungary  and  Austria.     The  work 
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of  this  joint  committee  has  been  treated  of  in  of  the  majority,  with  haying  deserted  their  flag, 

the  article  Austria  {see  p.  77).  and  with  recanting  the  ideas  which  they  had 

Among  the  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of  one  and  all  npheld  in  1848-^49.     In  reply  the 

the  Diet  toward  the  close  of  the  yeai*  were,  the  Pesti  Naplo  brooght  forward    the  letters  of* 

bill  regulating  the  annual  contribution  of  Hun-  Kossuth  in  1849,  authorizing  two  of  the  then 

gary  to  the  common  expenses  of  the  empire,  ministers  to  treat  with  the  Kussians,  and  offer 

the  bill  settling  the  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  one  of  the  Romanoff 

empire  to  be  borne  by  Hungary,  the  Jewish  family,  while  the  man  who  had    stated  that 

emancipation  bill,  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  Kossuth   had   outlived  himself  retorted  that 

between  Austria  and  Hungary.     They  all  re-  every  one  is  proud  of  the  past,  but  it  is  just 

ceived  the  royal  sanction  in  December.     The  because  it  is  passed,  and  circumstances  have 

Jewish  emancipation  bill  was  passed  unani-  altered,  that  those  who  will  not  recognize  facts 

monsly  in  the  Lower  House,  and  by  64  votes  are  no  more  fit  leaders.    In  the  mean  time  the 

to  4  in  the  Upper.  Hungarian  Government  took  up  the  matter, 

On  Decemb^29th  the  election  of  the  delegates  and  represented  further  addresses  to  Kossuth 
of  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  the  Representative  As-  as  illegal.  This  produced  a  third  letter  from 
sembly,  representing  the  Austrian  empire,  took  Kossuth,  which  is  more  calm.  He  explains  the 
place  in  both  Houses.  The  Lower  House  elected  phrase  that  he  thinks  the  Austrian  dynasty  io- 
40  and  the  Upper  House  20  members.  As  the'  compatible  with  Hungarian  independence  as 
reconciliation  between  Hungary  and  the  Aus-  moaning  that  as  the  Austrian  dynasty  would 
trian  Government  was  progressing,  many  of  never  rel^stablish  the  laws  of  1848  in  all  their 
the  prominent  exiles  of  1849  accepted  the  new  purity,  and  as  through  these  laws  alone  Hun- 
situation,  and,  when  a  fall  amnesty  was  pro-  garian  independence  could  be  secured,  there- 
claimed,  returned  to  their  country.  Among  them  fore  the  dynasty  was  incompatible  with  Hun- 
were  Generals  Perczel,  Klapka,  and  Pulszky.  garian  independence.  He  comes  down  on 
Foremost  among  those  who  did  not  approve  of  the  ministers,  above  all  the  Ministers  of  the 
the  agreement  with  Austria  was  Louis  Kossuth.  Interior,  who  forbade  the  circulation  of  his 
Iq  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Waitzen  letter,  and  attributes  the  cause  of  this 
Pesth,  dated  February  27th,  he  discusses  the  new  course  to  the  fact  that  he  says  there  Hungary 
pitnation  of  Hungary,  and  says  that  he  has  ought  not  to  let  herself  be  seduced  into  a  war 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  laws  of  1848  with  Germany,  while  the  dynasty  in  Vienna  is 
would  triumph  in  the  end,  but  that  he  had  not  only  thinking  to  take  advantage  of  the  compro- 
foreseen  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  would  act  mise  with  Hungary  to  regain  her  position  in 
with  so  much  celerity  and  prudence.  Kossuth  Germany.  He  develops  his  idea  that  the 
?peaks  also  of  the  formation  of  a  "  Danubian  best  ally  of  Hungary  is  Germany  united  under 
Cod  federation,"  and  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  any  other  dynasty  but  that  which  reigns  over 
the  word  "  liberty  "  forever  inscribed  on  the  Hungary,  and  tries  to  prove  that  the  compro- 
banner  of  Hungary.  He  declares  that  he  will  mise  of  Austria  and  Hungary  is  an  offensive 
end  his  life  in  a  foreign  land,  and  adds :  ''  You  and  not  a  defensive  alliance.  In  the  Diet,  only 
know  that  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  accept  an  the  extreme  left,  which  is  represented  by  15  to  20 
amnesty.  And  besides,  of  what  ftirther  use  votes,  in  a  total  number  of  above  800  deputies, 
conid  I  be  ?  The  bitter  years  of  exile  have  shared  the  views  of  Kossuth ;  but  when  the 
broken  my  strength."  By  a  number  of  subse-  Government  began .  judicial  proceedings  against 
qnent  letters  which  he  wrote  on  the  state  of  a  deputy  for  publishmg  one  of  Kossuth's  letters, 
Hungary,  especially  by  one  he  wrote  to  decline  the  left  generally  sympathized  with  Kossuth 
a  seat  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Diet  to  rather  than  with  the  Government, 
which  he  had  been  elected  on  August  1st,  at  One  of  the  most  diiScult  tasks  which  the 
Waitzen,  Kossuth  became  involved  in  a  vio-  Hungarian  Government  has  to  solve,  isthereg- 
lentcontroversywithDeak  and  his  party.  When  ulation  of  the  relations  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
the  controversy  in  the  papers  was  growing  dominant  race,  the  Magyars,  to  the  dependencies 
more  and  more  angry,  a  telegram  appeared  in  and  other  nationalities.  A  part  of  this  non- 
the  Vienna  Freise,  stating  that  Kossuth  had  Magyar  population  showed  a  great  opposition 
had  a  secret  meeting  at  Dieppe  with  Count  to  a  reunion  with  the  crown  of  tlungai^. 
Stalkelberg,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  had  This  opposition  was  nowhere  so  strong  as  in 
received  50,000f.,  while  an  adherent  of  his  was  Croatia.  The  Slavic  party,  which  was  uncon- 
negotiating  at  Berlin.  This  provoked  an  in-  ditionally  opposed  to  a  reunion,  advocated  an 
dignant  reply  by  telegraph  on  the  part  of  Kos-  alliance  with  Russia  and  a  national  union  with 
suth,  and  a  second  more  violent  letter  addressed  Servia.  On  the  approach  of  the  coronation  of 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pesti  Naplo,  the  organ  of  the  Emperor  at  Pesth,  tlie  organ  of  that  party 
the  Deak  party.  He  asked  hira  how  he  could  declared  that  every  Croat  who  should  attend 
for  one  moment  credit  such  news,  which  was  the  coronation  .was  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
in  flagrant  contradiction  with  Kossuth's  whole  The  deputation  which  was  chosen  by  the  Diet 
past,  and,  in  replying  to  a  statement  in  the  to  represent  the  country  at  Pesth  was  instruct- 
$ame  paper  that  Kossuth  had  outlived  himself,  ed  to  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
he  reproached  the  editor  himself,  personally,  of  Croatia  and  the  incorporation  of  Dalmatia, 
and  many  others  now  either  ministers  or  men  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  at  present 
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prevails  in  the  military  frontier  provinces,  the  receiving  205^84;  John  A.  Lott,  Democnt, 

responsibility  of  the  Gi^vernment  to  the  Croa-  199,184 ;  and  Tappan,  Abolitionist,  1,852  Totes^ 

tian  Diet,*  and  a  special  inangnral  diploma  for  In  1850  Hunt  was  ejected  Grovernor  of  Nev 

Croatia.    It  was  also  to  declare  that  the  ar-  York  by  the  small  plurality  of  262  ?otes,  ^^ 

rangement  arrived  at  between  Austria  and  Hnn-  ceiving  214,614  votes ;  while  214,352  were  cast 

gary  with  regard  to  common  affairs  would  not  for  Seymour,  and  8,416  for  Chaplin,  the  candi- 

be  binding  upon  Croatia.  date  of  the  Abolitionists.    In  1852,  the  year 

On  June  23d  the  Croatian  Diet  was  dissolved  of  the  presidential  election,  Oovernor  Hoot  was 

by  the  Government,  and  new  elections  ordered,  a  candidate  for  reelection,  but  this  time  the 

At  the  same  time  the  Ban  of  Croatia  was  re-  Democratic  party  swept  the  State,  together 

moved,  and  a  civil  governor  appointed  in  his  with  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  exc^t  those 

place.    The  elections  for  a  new  Diet  were  held  strongholds  of  the  Whig  i>arty,  Vermout,  May 

in  November^  and  showed  a  m^ority  of  two-  sachusetts,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Marvlaod, 

thirds  in  favor  of  union  with  Hungary.  Governor    Seymour   received   264,121  votea, 

HUNT,  Washinotox,  an  American  politician,  against  241,525  given  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  19,661 

formerly  Governor  of  New  York,  M.  C,  etc.,  given  to  the  Free-Soil  candidate.    Both  Hunt 

born  in  Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  An-  and  Seymour  ran  ahead  of  the  preadential 

gust  5, 1811 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  February  tickets  of  their  parties ;  Hunt  about  7,000,  and 

2,  1867.     He  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Seymour  2,000.    When  the  Whig  party  dis- 

the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  solved,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  Be- 

bar  at  Lockport,  in  1884.    In  1886  he  was  ap-  publican  party.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  leaders 

pointed  First  Judge  of  Niagara  County.    He  of  the  Conservative  wing,  which  became  grada- 

early  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  ally  absorbed  by  the  Democracy.    He  ceased, 

of  his  native  Siate,  acting  fur  some  years  witli  however,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics, 

the  Democratic  party,  but  eventually  joining  and  lived  in  retirement  upon  a  hands(»ne£ann 

the  Whig  party,  and  as  their  candidate  was  near  Lockport,  dividing  his  attention  betweeo 

three  times  in  succession  elected  to  Congress,  his  friends,  his  books,  and  the  pursuits  of  horti- 

1848-49.    He  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  culture.    Only  once  more  he  appeared  in  pab- 

of  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  Congress,  and  lie — in  1864,  when  he  attendeil  the  Chicago 

during  his  last  term  served  with  great  credit  Convention  as  a  delegate  of  the  Democratic 

AS  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  party  of  New  York.    Mr.  Hunt  wm  a  member 

In  1849  the  Whig  party  elected  him  Comptroller  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  w» 

of  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  m^ority  of  repeatedly  a  lay  delegate  to  the  Triennial  Gen- 

5,900  over  his  Democratic  competitor:   Hunt  eral  Conventions  of  his  Chnrch. 
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ILLINOIS.     The  year  has  witnessed  the  State ;  to  provide  for  continuing  the  military 

steady  growth  of  this  State,  in  popnlation.  State  agency  at  Washington,    and   to  le^- 

wealth,  and  importance,  both  social  and  politi-  ize  the  action  of  certain  towns  in  lerjiog 

cal.  taxes  for  improvements.    The  seesion  continaed 

The  Legislature  held  its  regular  triennial  three  days.      Bills  were  passed,  taxing  tbe 

session  in  January.     Among  the  acts  passed  banks,  continuing  the  State  agency,  and  legal- 

was  one  abolishing  capital  punishment,  and  izing  the  action  of  the  towns.    There  are  nov 

another  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  in  Illinois  eighty-two  national  banks  with  an 

in  the  State,  in  the  absence  of, any  contract  to  aggregate  capital  stock  paid  up,  $ll,450,00iJ. 

the  contrary.     The   Legislature    consists    of  At  the  present  rate  of  taxation  of  seventy  cents 

twenty-five  Senators  and  eighty-five  Represent-  on  every  hundred  dollars,  the  State  will  receive 

atives,  and  has  the  management  of  all  local  from  the  banks  a  revenue  of  over  $80,000.  The 

concerns.    County  and  township  affairs,  divi-  Legislature  was  called  by  the  Governor  to  hold 

sions  and  boundaries,  roads  and  schools,  the  a  second  extra  session  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  to 

care  of  the  poor,  the  public  health  and  public  provide  for  the  management  of  the  State  peJii- 

peace,  the  police  and  militia,  public  buildings  tentiary  and  to  amend  the  larceny  law&    The 

and  bridges,  the  punishment  and  prevention  labor  of  the  convicts  had  been  farmed  oat  to 

of  crime,  and  the  administration  and  every  contractors,  who  were  bound  to  meet  all  the 

question  and  complication  growing  out  of  aU  expenses  of  the  prison.      They  unopeetedlT 

these  things,  in  general  and  in  detail,   come  gave  notice  that  they  would  cease  to  make 

under  the  supervision  of  the  Legislature,  render-  such  provision  after  the  1st  of  July,  and  to  meet 

iug  the  duties  of  that  body  exceedingly  burden-  this  emergency  legislation  was  necessary,  and 

some.    The  Governor  ccdled  an  extra  session  resulted  in  the  State  assuming  entire  control 

of  the  Legislature  on  June  11th.    The  principal  of  its  prison.    Under  this  new  order  of  things 

objects  of  this  session  w^ere,  to  provide  by  law  it  is  expected  that  the  State  will  have  over 

for  the  taxation  of  shares  in  the  national  and  $200,000  of  valaable  machinery  and  stock  in 

State  banks  and  banking  associations  in  the  the  prison,  all  paid  for,  and  that  the  penitea- 


tiarj  will  pay  oonsiderable  anmB  Into  the  Btate 
treasnrj,  after  defraying  nil  expenses.  Tho 
nDmber  of  oonvicts  is  1,100,  and  tiie  average 
dailj  cost  of  tbeir  maintenance  and  otiier  out- 
lays abont  $800.  The  Legislotnre,  at  its  regu- 
lar senion,  authorized  the  erection  of  a  Heir 
oapitol,  and  appoioted  commissioners  aod  a 
a  special  joint  committee  to  adopt  a  plan  for 
the  building.  On  the  ISth  of  Jolj  a  selection 
\ras  made  from  variona  plans  submitted,  and 
the  new  capitol  will  be  both  an  honor  and  an 
ornament  (o  tlie  State.  The  gronnd  plan  of 
tfae  building  is  that  of  ttie  Greek  cross,  nr- 
rnnged  to  present  fonr  fronts  of  similar  style, 
The  style  is  of  the  Corinthian  order — the  out- 
nde  walls  of  the  basement  or,  snbstnictnre  to 
consist  of  rustic  piers,  arches,  and  recessed 
panels.  The  building  will  be  354  feet  from 
north  to  Bonth,  by  240  feet  from  east  to  west, 
not  including  porticoes.  Basement,  16  feet  in 
the  clear;  principal  story,  20  feet  in  the  clears 
second  story,  20  feet  in  the  clear ;  third  story, 
16  feet  in  the  clear;  Honse  of  Representatives, 
40  feet  in  the  clear ;  Senate  Chamber,  40  feet 
in  tho  clear ;  rotunda,  from  principal  floor, 
145  feet  The  dome  comprises  two  stories, 
the  first  omamentod  with  foil  columns,  and  the 
second  witii  pilasters.  On  the  top  of  the  latter 
aprings  the  dome  proper,  surmounted  by  a  lan- 
tern. There  will  be  a  balustrade  on  the  top 
of  the  nitablatnre  of  the  first  story,  consisting 
of  pedestals  and  balusters.  The  windows  in 
tfae  first  story  to  be  finished  with  pediment, 
caps,  and  moulded  architraves,  and  those  for 
the  second  to  be  in  conpleti^  with  monlded 
architraves.  The  dome  to  bo  flnished  with 
ribs  springing  over  the  pilasters,  and  double 
panels  between  the  same.  Tho  lantern  com- 
prises eight  columns,  equally  spaced,  with  en- 
tablatnre — flnished  on  the  top  with  a  small 
dome.  Entire  dome,  (torn  the  gronnd  to  the 
top  of  lantern,  being  254  feet;  atita  base,  83 
feet  in  diameter,  outside  of  walls.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  (9,000  000. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  a  State 
Industrial  University,  which  will  be  opened 
for  the  ti^xteption  of  stndents  in  March,  186S. 
Tfae  iustmction  will  embrace  a  course  in  Agri- 
cnltore,  a  course  in  Horticulture,  a  course 
in  Uechanical  Science  and  Art,  a  course  in 
Military  Tactics  and  Engineering,  a  course  in 
Mining  and  Metalloi^y,  a  course  in  Civil 
Engineering,  a  course  in  Applied  Chemistry 
and  in  Nataral  Science,  a  coarse  in  Trade 
and  Commercial  Science,  and  a  general  ednca- 
tional  conrse  in  Language,  Literature.  Science, 
and  Arts.  The  law  prescribes  that  one  student 
shall  be  admitted  from  each  connty  in  the  State 
without  charge  for  tuition,  preference  being 
given  to  the  descendants  of  seamen  and  soldiers 
of  the  Unilud  States.  The  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  nniver^ty  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen  yeara,  and  pass  an  examino' 
tion  by  a  boardofoonntyeiaminers  appointed 
by  the  State  Superintend ent  and  the  Regent 
d  tbe  Onivandty. 


The  assessed  value  of  all  the  property  in  the 
State  amounted  to  |501,840,SG0.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  numbj^r  and  value  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc. ; 


Nnmbi^r.        Yalu.. 

Avcmw 

l!.iri.es 

888,BSS.tSi,090,rtST 

i,4i)4,8as  ie,eei,»tii 

7«,BM      B,O49,0Iti 

a,650,SM|    s,tsi,m 

S,681,*S1      B.m,P80 
S67,688l     8,663,670 
251.fl73      l,or.\^->l 

n.m'       '7M>i! 

(EA  73 

^U,W,  aud  Asges 

41  7fl 

n,,tl,sBDd  Wnfohffl... 

8  01 
m  85 

The  following  table  shows  the  assesaed  value 
of  miscellaneous  property : 

Goods  and  Morclisiidiie 131,237,838 

Bankers'  Property SS0,B37 

Manutactured  ArtJclsB 2,211,981 

Monsys  and  CrediW 21,812,978 

Boodg  Stocks,  etc 8,869,768 

Capitol  Stock  of  Banks 2,870,828 

MiBmUaneouB  Property 488,727 

Unenumerated  Proper^ lS,8W,42a 

The  magnitude  of  the  varions  productive 
interests  of  the  State  are  indicated  in  part  by 
the  amount  of  business  done  in  Cliicago,  the 

[irincipal  city.     The  receipts  and  shipments  of 
eading  articles  are  aa  follows : 


A«.ct». 

B«...«t 

Bhipped. 

1,814,886 
18,090,868 
83,018,827 
10,988,617 
1.806,804 
8,240,446 
26,418,128 
11,607,864 
1,004 
71,881 
9,837,862 
8.858,471 
8,818,699 

1.673;4M 

826,826 

23,988,017 

41,060 

»,b33,70T 

801,918.900 

483,881.000 

148,847.000 

441.784 

Com,tQ 

S0,218,7>l> 
9,632,148 
1.096.528 

ll.!«8,827 
80,780,86a 

Cut  Meats,  lbs 

7.E19,86r 

Dressed  Hogs,  No... 

741,468 

High  wines,  bla 

60,681 
10.848.818 
683.1 13,000 
401,815,000 
102,009,000 
.4811179 

Shingi™,  So 

In  addition  to  the  above  receipts  of  flnnr 
there  weremannfactured  in  that  city,  during  tfae 
year,  674,096  barrels,  making  the  total  flonr 
trade  of  Chicago  2,888,393  barrels.  Compared 
with  last  year's  figures,  the  receipts  of  wheat 
show  an  increase  of  21S,9S4  bushels,  while  the 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  corn,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  crop  last  year,  amounts  to  10,064,- 
466  bushels.  The  receipts  of  oats  have  in- 
creased 816,476  bnshels.  Byehasdecrcased42e,- 
000,  and  barley  bos  increased  732,616  bushels, 
showing  the  total  receipts  of  grain — reducing 
to  flour— for  tho  year  1867  to  be  C9,T22,293 
bushels. 

The  reoeiptaoflnmberwere  861,912,000  feet; 
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of  shingles,  481,261,000 ;  of  kth,  148,847,000.  The  portion  of  the  decision  which  wiQ  m(Ht 

The f^ipmentsoflumber  were 522,118,000  feet;  strongly  challenge  attention  is  that  in  whidk 

of  shingles,  401,816,000;  of  lath,  102,609,000.  the  conrt  hold  that  the  indemnifymg  acti  of 

The  receipts  of  bigh-wineii  foot  ap  41,660,  and  Congress  of  March,  1863,  and  Maj  11,  mi 

the  shipments  50,681  barrels.    The  number  of  are  unconstitationaL       These  acts  make  aoj 

gallons  of  high- wines  manufactarcd  was  1,966,-  order  of  the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  or 

304.  any  commanding  military  officer  for  the  arrest 

Next    in  importance  to  the  grain-trade  of  or  imprisonment  of  any  person,  doriag  the  r^ 

Chicago  is  that  of  live-stock,  as  the  statistics  hellion,  a  defence  for  the  officer  mining  the 

show  the  arrival  of  2,199,663  head  of  cattle,  arrest.    The  conrt  say  that  it  is  "the  dntyof 

hogs,  sheep,  and  horses.    Of  this  number  828,-  Congress  to  indemnify  out  of  the  public  treas- 

938  were  cattle,  1,697,243  hogs,  171,901  sheep,  ury  any  person  who  has  been  compelled  to  pij 

and  1,481  horses.    The  shipments  of  cattle  were  damages  for  any  act  performed  by  him  in  good 

202,264 ;  of  hogs,  756,762  ;  of  sheep,  45,409 ;  of  faith,  under  the  command  of  the  President,  for 

horses,  256.  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebellion;"  bat 

The  educational  interests  of  the   State  are  assert  that  a  retrospective  act  of  Congress  oa> 

amply  sustained  by  liberal,  permanent  funds,  not  deprive  any  person,  illegally  arrested  prior 

and  schools  are  well  conducted,  affording  ex-  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  of  his  vested  rL?ht  to 

eellent  facilities  for  all  classes.     An  Orphans'  damages.    The  court  also  held  that  wLUe  tiie 

Home  has  been  established  for  the  reception  of  matter  of  the  special  pleas  was  no  bar  to  the 

indigent  orphans  and  half-orphans  of  soldiers  action,  yet  on  the  trial  the  defendants  might 

from  the  State  of  Dlinois,  who  either  died  or  be  permitted  to  prove  the  &cts  alleged  in  thdn 

were  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  Union  army,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  and  for  the  puiposc 

The  pupils  are  entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  in-  of  rebutting  the  presumption  of  malice, 

stitution,  and  those  of  the  proper  age  receive  a  The  act  of  the  Legislature  for  erecting  a  new 

common-school  education.    This  is  a  State  in-  capitol  at  Springfield  was  pronounced  \mm- 

stitution,  put  by  law  on  a  permanent  footing  stitution^  by  the  Superior  Court.    This  dea- 

by  liberal  appropriations  from  the  Legislature,  sion  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 

and  supported  by  the  donations  of  many  chari-  October,  one  of  the  justices  dissenting, 

table  citizens.  The  existence  of  coal  in  Illinois  bos  long  been 

The  iinancial  condition  of  the  State  is  highly  recognized  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  promi* 

satisfactory.     With  a  population  of  two  and  a  nent  among  the  varied  products  of  the  State. 

half  millions,  the  State  debt  is  only  $7,622,000,  In  theearly  history  of  its  development,  it  was  dii- 

of  which  sum  $790,000  is  a  wa^  debt.    The  im-  ficult  to  receive  a  public  sanction  of  its  merits 

mense  revenues  of  the  State  will  soon  cancel  even  as  a  common  fuel,  but  time  and  a  more 

these  liabilities  without  any  burdensome  taxa-  intimate  knowledge  of   its  properties  bj  o^ 

tion.  have  demonstrated  that  generally  as  a  fael  it  is 

There  was  no  general  election  during  the  good,  and  in  sovie  instances  cannot  be  biu^ 

year.     County  officers  only  were  chosen.    The  passed  by  the  best  Eastern  coals.  The  preseDce 

political    standing    of   the    Legislature   is   as  of  pyrites  of  iron  and  sulphur  and  other  impnri- 

follows:  Senate — Republicans,  16;  Democrats,  ties  in  too  large  quantities  had  indAc«d  the 

9.    House — Republicans,  62 ;  Democrats,  23.  general  belief  that  Western  coals,  in  their  natiTe 

In  Jaly  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  de-  state,  coald  not  be  used  for  smelting, 
cided  a  case  of  importance.  Some  time  ago  Recently  extensive  beds  of  coal  have  been 
J.  R.  Jones,  United  States  Marshal  for  the  discovered,  equal  to  the  best  anthracite  for 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  and  two  of  his  smelting  purposes.  In  three  successive  lisU 
deputies,  were  sued  by  Madison  Y.  Johnson,  of  it  was  found  to  melt  the  same  quantity  of  or« 
Galena,  for  false  imprisonment  in  having  arrest-  in  a  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  br 
ed  the  plaintiff  under  an  order  from  President  anthracite,  while  in  every  instance  the  qusliij 
Lincoln,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1862,  carried  of  the  iron  produced  was  as  good  ea  that  pro- 
him  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  there  held  duoed  by  any  other  coal.  This  coal  can  be  far- 
him  in  confinement  for  about  two  months,  nished  at  prices  much  below  those  now  paid  lor 
The  defendants  pleaded  the  order  of  the  Presi-  anthracite  coal,  and  it  will  greatly  redound  to 
dent,  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  plaintiff,  the  benefit  of  the  iron  interests  on  the  one  band, 
etc.,  and  the  plaintiff  demurred.  The  court  in  and  the  consuming  public  on  the  other, 
which  the  action  was  brought  overruled  the  Illinois  has  few  works  of  internal  impTove- 
demurrer,  and  entered  judgment  for  the  defend-  ment.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  the 
ants.  This  decision  the  Supreme  Court  over-  only  one  of  importance.  The  Legisktnre  made 
rules,  on  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  the  a  large  appropriation  for  enlai^ng  it,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  work  has  been  postponed, 
of  Milligan,  in  which  the  court  was  unanimous  The  total  receipts  from  tolls  on  the  lUinoii 
in  the  opinion  that  in  the  absence  of  any  law  and  Michigan  Canal  during  the  past  naTigatioD 
of  Congress  authorizing  military  arrests  in  dis-  season  have  been  $66,432.81,  against  $70, 740.8S 
tricts  remote  from  the  scenes  of  actual  war,  in  1866,  leaving  a  deficit,  as  compared  with 
and  where  the  civil  courts  were  open,  such  ar-  last  year,  of  $4,308.07.  •  The  falling  off  in  re- 
rests  were  illegal.  ceipts  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  stage  of 
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water  ia  the  UliDois  during  the  season.  The  aided  by  the  GovemmeDt ;  the  average  attend- 
iznproTement  of  thid  stream  is  needed  not  onlj  ance  of  pupils  in  them  was  485,898,  and  the 
by  the  general  business  interests  of  the  country,  Government  expenditure  upon  them  £391,277. 
bnt  in  order  to  render  the  canal  as  profitable  £4,478,268  were  expended  in  the  year  upon 
to  the  State  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made.  public  works.  11,786  miles  of  Government 
INDIA,  Bbitesh,  a  dependency  of  Great  telegraph  lines  were  open.  The  gross  public 
Britain  in  Asia.  According  to  the  "  Statistical  revenue  of  British  India  increased  from  £20,- 
Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other  Pos-  124,088  in  the  financial  year  1839-'40,  to 
sessions "  (p.  xi. :  London,  1867),  British  India  £45,652,897  in  1864-'5 ;  and  the  expenditure 
has  an  area  of  1,004,616  square  miles,  and  from  £22,228,011  in  the  former  year  to  £46,- 
143,271,210  inhabitants.  The  receipts  were  450,990  in  the  latter.  The  public  debt  advanced 
je45, 652,897,  and  the  expenditures  £46,652,897.  from  £84,484,997  in  1839-'40,  to  £98,477,555 
The  imports  were  valued  at  £49,514,276,  and  the  in  1864-'5.  The  troops  employed  in  British  In- 
exports  at  £69,471,791.  An  official  blue-book  dia  in  the  former  year  were  85,604  Europeans 
(of  seventy-two  pages),  published  by  the  English  and  199,839  natives ;  in  1864-'6,  71,880  Euro- 
Government  in  1867,  describes  British  India  as  peans  and  118,815  natives. 
having  an  area  of  955,288  square  miles,  and  a  The  results  of  the  second  census  of  the  north- 
population  estimated  at  144,674,615 ;  the  native  western  provinces,  which  was  taken  on  January 
states  an  area  of  596,790  square  miles,  and  a  10,  1865,  were  published  in  1867.  The  Asiatic 
population  of  47,909,199;  states  under  French  population,  according  to  this  census,  amounts 
Government  188  square  miles,  and  208,887  in-  to  80, 115,812.  Of  these  16,148,945  are  males, 
habitants;  states  under  the  Portuguese  Govern-  and  18,966,867  females.  As  to  age,  10,714,295 
ment  1,066  square  miles,  and  818,262  inhabit-  are  under  twelve  years,  and  19,401,017  above 
ants — making  a  grand  total  of  1,558,282  square  that.  As  to  creed,  the  Hindoos  number  25,868,- 
miles,  with  a  population  of  198,100,968.  The  490,  of  whom  18,905,975  are  males,  and  11,962,- 
population  of  Calcutta  is  above  one  million,  a  6l6  are  females,  while  the  Mohammedans  and 
partial  census,  taken  in  1866,  showing  a  popu-  other  non-Hindoo  Asiatics  amount  to  4,246,822, 
lation  of  377,924  for  only  that  third  of  the  of  whom  2,242,970  are  males  and  2,008,852  are 
whole  city  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  females.  The  census  shows  a  decrease  in 
the  justices,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  a  Lord  twelve  years  (since  the  census  of  1858)  of  some- 
Mayor.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Bom-  what  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  or 
bay  was,  according  to  the  census  of  February,  278,186;  and  in  six  out  of  the  weight  divisions 
1864,  816,542 ;  of  the  town  of  Madras,  accord-  of  this  part  of  India  the  cultivation  of  land  has 
ing  to  the  administrative  report  for  1863,  427,-  in  these  twelve  years  decreased  by  976,949 
771.  The  commercial  progress  of  British  India  acres.  The  number  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  * 
of  late  years  has  been  astonishing.  In  the  is  27,761,  of  whom  22,692  are  Europeans,  and 
financial  year  1840-*1  the  merchandise  imported  6,069  Eurasians. 

by  sea  from  foreign  countries  was  of  the  value  A    census   of  the    central   provinces    w^as 

of  £8,415,940;  in  1860-'l  it  had  risen  to  £23,-  taken  on  November  5, 1866,  and  is,  with  the 

493,716;  in  1864-'5  it  was  £28,150,923,  in  ad-  census  of  the  northwestern  provinces,  the  only 

dition  to  £21,868,352  of  treasure.    In  the  year  trustworthy  one  which  has  yet  been   taken 

1848-9  cotton  goods  of  the  value  of  £2,222,089  in  India.   There  are  in  these  provinces  9,104,511 

were  imported  into  British  India;  in  the  year  souls  scattered  over  an  area  of  114,718  square 

1864-5  of  the  value  of  £11,035,885.    The  ex-  miles,  and  paying  a  land-tax  of  £576,982.    This 

ports  of  merchandise  from  Britisli  India  in-  gi^es  only  79  to  the  square  mile,  but  865  to  the 

creased  from  £18,465,584  in  the  year  1840-'l,  cultivated  square  mile,  a  fact  accounted  for  by 

to  £32,970,605  in  1860-'l,  an4  to  £68,027,016  the  prevalence  of  hill  and  waste  in  Central  In- 

in  1864-^5.    This  last  increase  was  of  course  dia,  and  by  the  devastations  of  the  Mahrattas. 

due  chiefly  to  the  effect  of  the  American  civil  The  census  records  the  number  of  persons  of 

war;  in  the  year  1859-'60the  export  of  raw  each  caste  in  1866  as  follows:  total  number  of 

cotton  from  British  India  amounted  in  value  to  Hindoos^  6,864,770 :  namely.  Brahmins,  344,920 ; 

£5,637,624 ;  in  1864-'5  to  £87,578,637.     The  Rjgpoots,  241,748 ;  Aheers  and Gowles,  418,961 ; 

other  chief  exports  in   1864-5   were  opium,  Koonbees,  676,270;  Teylees,  490,606;  Lodees, 

£9,911,804;  rice,  £5,573,587;  seeds,  £1,912,-  284,767;    Korihs,   189,776;    Lobars,  85 J 12; 

4:B3;    indigo,    £1,860,141;   jute,    £1,307,844.  Koshtees,  101,690;   Koomhars,  57,867;  JBrin- 

The  entrances  and  clearances  of  British  vessels  jarras,    40,888 ;    Chumars,    539,037 ;    Mangs, 

in  that  year  at  ports  of  British  India  amounted  25,850;  Dheeraurs,  218,828;   Dhers,  566,438; 

together  to  10,911  vessels,  of  5,417,521  tons;  Telingas  and  Mad rassees,  23,966 ;  Kullals,  125,- 

of  European  and  other  foreign  vessels  1,755,  of  827;  Malees,  153,048;  Kachees,  81,500;  Mar- 

920,532  tons;  of  native  craft  40,227,  of  1,582,-  warees,  6,486 ;  Ooriyas,  2,145 ;  Powars,  91,586 ; 

864  tons.     In  the  year  1864-'5,  2,747  miles  of  Punchals,   6,282;    Bunneahs,   111,450;    other 

railway  were  opened  in  India,  and  conveyed  Hindoo  castes,  2,085,792 ;  Mohammedans,  2^7^- 

12,826,618  passengers.    There  were  1.421  post-  962;  GoTida,  1,469,355  ;*  Bygars,  16,698;  Kar- 

ofiices,  and  65,986,646  covers  were  transmitted  koos,  89,114;  Bheels,  25,454;  Mariahs,  86,663; 

through  the  post,  besides  books  and  parcels. 

17,117  schools  and  colleges  were  maintained  or  «  Descendants  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 
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other  hill  tribes,  inoluding  Sohras,  Pabg,  Bins- 
wals,  Kauras,  Koles,  Khonds,  Gowarees,  and 
Holbaa,  408,379;  Europeans  and  EuraHans^ 
6,026;  and  Farsees^  90.  The  Chnmars  have 
thrown  off  BrahmlDical  influence,  have  set  np 
a  new^  creed,  possess  a  high-priest  and  priest- 
hood  of  their  own,  they  own  much  of  the  land 
in  Chntteesgnrh,  and  are  the  best  subjects  wliioh 
the  British  Goyemment  has  in  this  localltj. 
The  Ooriyas — under  which  generic  name  come 
all  the  races  and  castes  which  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Orissa — are  found  in  the  central  prov- 
inces in  Snmbulpore  only.  57  per  cent,  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  against  64  in  the  latter, 
and  56  in  the  Punjaub.  Of  the  57  per  cent., 
155,740  are  landholders,  8,750,467  tenants, 
796,806  farm-servants,  and  177,626  **  other  agri- 
culturists." The  commercial  classes  number 
204,960.  The  artisan  class  is  returned  at 
844,962.  The  menial  and  miscellaneous  class 
contains  the  following :  laborers,  949,867 ; 
washermen,  47,855  -  carriers,  41,833 ;  barbers, 
79,945;  servants  and  officials,  537,564;  and 
other  non-agriculturists,  875,776.  In  the  north- 
west there  were  86.6  females  to  each  100  males. 
As  might 'be  expected,  the  proportion  is  more 
equal  in  Central  India,  or  95.4  to  100,  because  the 
Rajpoot  or  female-infant-slaying  castes  are  not 
80  numerous ;  population  is  of  more  importance, 
^  females  especially  are  held  in  higher  esteem  by 
*  the  hill  tribes,  and  among  them  marriage  takes 
place  at  a  latev  and  more  healthy  time  of  life. 

An  official  ^'  Statement  of  the  Moral  and  Ma- 
terial Progress  of  India"  contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  cause  of  education.  It  appears 
from  this  statement  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1865-^66  the  number  of  colleges  and  schools 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Bengal 
Government,  or  receiving  aid  from  the  public 
revennes,  increased  by  290,  and  the  addition  to 
the  number  of  scholars  was  10,734.  This  prog- 
ress, however,  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  which 
took  place  in  former  years,  and  the  difference 
is  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  disease  in  Central 
Bengal,  and  the  scarcity  which  was  felt  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  throughout  the  lower 
provinces.  The  progress  of  female  education 
in  the  northwestern  provinces  continues  to  be 
satisfactory ;  but  the  movement  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  requires  delicate  handling.  As  in 
the  boys'  schools,  the  great  want  is  that  of  effi- 
cient teachers ;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
create  a  class  of  trustworthy  and  capable  school- 
mistresses. A  proposition  has  been  made  by 
some  of  the  native  community  of  Lahore,  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  principal  of  the  college,  to 
found  a  university  for  the  promotion  of  Oriental 
learning ;  and  the  precise  form  which  the  insti- 
tution shall  take  is  nnder  consideration.  The 
censorship  over  the  native  press,  which  was 
established  in  1867,  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  number  of  presses  and  vernacular  periodi- 
cals has  in  consequence  considerably  increased. 
The  number  of  schools  in  the  central  provinces 
has  risen  during  the  year  from  1,185  to  1,441, 
and  that  of  the  pupils  from  34,400  to  46,738. 


The  cost  of  educating  each  scholar  was  abovit 
14s.  a  year.  In  the  Madras  presidencj  the  noin- 
her  of  the  private  schools  nnder  GovemiDeot 
inspection  in  1865-66  was  278  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased by  6,936.  In  1863  an  act  was  pas^I  to 
enable  any  town  or  village,  in  which  the  m&jod- 
ty  of  the  inhabitants  desire  it,  to  appoint  com- 
misdoners  and  levy  rates  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
schools.  The  chief  difficulty  in  carrring  this 
measure  into  effect  consists  in  the  want  of  com- 
petent school  commissioners ;  and  the  introdn^ 
tion  of  the  act  has  been  prohibited  m  places 
where  such  persons  are  not  available  for  tbe 
duty,  or  where  the  request  of  the  people  for  it 
is  not  entirely  voluntary.  In  Malabar  and 
Canara,  into  which  districts  it  has  already  beea 
introduced,  it  appears  likely  to  work  with  snc- 
cesa  The  revised  grant-in-aid  rules  have  l&l 
to  a  considerable  improvement  in  ^anr  of  the 
schools  previously  existing,  bat  as  yet  not  niQch 
has  been  done  in  the  establishment  of  additiooii 
schools.  In  Coorg,  where  an  attempt  to  estsb- 
lish  a  school  at  Mercara  met  with  the  most  de- 
termined opposition  ten  years  ago,  the  feeling 
is  now  one  of  universal  appreciation  of  th« 
benefits  conferred  by  education ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  amongst  the  Ooorgs  have  re«dilj 
contributed  from  their  private  means  to  theeu- 
dowment  of  the  central  school.  In  the  island 
of  Bombay,  a  diocesan  board  of  education  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
schools  intended  chiefly  for  the  children  of 
Protestant  Christiaos;  but,  in  order  to  enlirge 
the  sphere  of  the  society's  operations,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England  shall  not  be  enforced  in  the  ca^  of 
the  children  of  nonconformists. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  ''matricn- 
lation "  at  the  three  universities  of  Galcatta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras : 
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On  the  25th  of  October  a  treaty  was  pub- 
lished between  the  Government  of  British  India 
and  the  King  of  Burmah.  It  was  signed  on  the 
one  part  by  Colonel  Fytche,  and  on  the  other 

Sart  by  the  Pakhan  Woongyee,  Men-Thudo- 
[engyee  Maha-Menhla  See-Thoo;  and  it  w«j; 
ratified  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India  in  council  on  the  26th  of  November. 
With  the  exception  of  earth-oil,  timber,  and 
precious  stones,  which  are  reserved  as  royal 
monopolies,  all  merchandise  passing  between 
British  and  Burmese  territory  is  to  be  liable  at 
the  Burmese  custom-house  to  a  unifonn  ira- 
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port  and  export  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  India  Railway  at  Jnbbulpoor,  with  the  excep- 

and  CO  indirect  dues  or  payments  of  any  kind  tion  of  perhapda  slight  break  at  Sukkur,  which 

for  ten  years;  after  which  period  it  is  to  be  would  be  temporarily  supplied  by  a  tramway, 

optional  with  the  Burmese  Government  to  in-  The  Government  of  India,  in  1867,  published 

crease  or  decrease  the  duty  not  exceeding  10  an  official  report  of  the  Orissa  famine.*    The 

per  cent,  or  falling  below  8  per  cent,  giving  report  was  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 

three  months'  notice  of  any  such  increase  or  on  December  4, 1866,  by  the  Governor-General, 

decrease.  The  British  Government  is  privileged  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  Lord  Cran- 

to  establish  a  resident  or  political  agent  in  Bur-  bourne,  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Justice  CampbeU, 

mese  territory,  with  full  and  final  jurisdiction  Colonel  W.  Morton,    and  Mr.  K.  Danipier. 

in  all  civil  suits  between  registered  British  sub-  The  committee,  which  spent  about  a  month  on 

jecta  at  the  capital;  civil  oases  between  Bur-  the  spots  in  which  the  famine  raged  with  the 

mese  tabjects  and  registered  British  subjects  greatest   violence,  completed  their  report  in 

are  to  be  heard  and  finally  decided  by  a  mixed  April.    The  report  tries  to  explain  the  conduct 

conrt,  composed  of  the  British  political  agent  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  to  defend  its 

and  a  suitable  Burmese  officer  of  high  rank,  inaction.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  report  is, 

The  Burmese  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  that  the  famine  surpassed  in  severity  any  thing 

right  of  establishing  a  resident  or  political  agent  known  to  have  occurred  in  India  within  the 

in  British  territory,  whenever  it  may  choose  to  present  century.    It  gives  no  estimates  of  the 

do  so.    The  British  Government  is  further  al-  deaths,  which  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  the  commis- 

lowed  the  right  of  appointing  British  officials  sioner  of  the  province,  are  put  at  600,000  souls, 

to  reside  at  customs  duty  stations  in  Burmese  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  tlie 

territory,  to  watch  and  inquire  into  cases  affect-  province. 

ing  trade  in  its  relation  to  customs  duty,  the  INDIAN  WAR..  The  attention  of  the  Gov- 
Barniese  Government  to  have  the  like  right  in  emment  of  the  United  States  has  been  drawn, 
British  Burmah.  There  is  to  be  free  trade  in  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  its  relations  with  the 
the  import  and  export  of  bullion  between  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Western  frontier  during  the 
two  countries.  The  Burmese  Government  is  past  year,  on  account  of  numerous  depredations 
to  be  allowed  permission  to  purchase  arms,  which  have  been  committed  by  them  upon  the 
ammunition,  and  war  material  in  British  terri-  white  settlers,  and  various  skirmishes  which 
tory,  subject  only  to  the  consent  and  approval  have  taken  place  between  them  and  the  troops 
in  each  case  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  British  stationed  at  the  military  outposts  for  the  pro- 
Burmah  and  agent  to  the  Governor-General,  tection  of  settlers  and  emigrants.  The  hostili- 
There  is  to  be  a  mutual  extradition  of  the  sub-  ties  have  been  exhibited  chiefly  on  the  line  of 
jects  of  the  two  Grovemments  charged  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  States  of  Ne* 
having  committed  murder,  robbery,  or  theft  braska  and  Kansas,  and  the  Territory  of  Colo- 
in  their  own  country,  and  found  in  the  ter-  rado,  and  along  what  is  known  as  the  Powder 
ritory  of  the  other  Government,  provided  that  River  route  to  Montana, 
the  charge  shaQ  have  been  investigated  by  the  The  general  causes  of  hostile  outbreaks  on 
proper  officers  of  the  Government  demanding  the  part  of  the  Indians  may  be  traced  to  the 
its  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  political  intrusion  of  settlers  upon  their  reservations, 
a^ent  of  the  other  (tovemment,  and  provided  the  laying  out  of  lines  of  travel  through  their 
also  that  such  political  agent  shall  consider  that  hunting  districts,  and  a  general  inefficiency  in 
sufficient  cause  exists  under  the  law  procedure  carrying  out  treaty  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
of  his  country  to  justify  the  demand  and  place  agents  of  the  United  States.  The  management 
the  accused  on  trial.  Subjects  of  either  country  of  Indian  affairs  is  intrusted  by  the  Govem- 
found  in  their  own  count^  charged  with  having  ment  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
committed  murder,  robbery,  or  theft  in  the  other  department  delegates  its  authority  to  a  Corn- 
country,  are,  on  apprehension,  to  be  tried  and  missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  superintendents, 
pnnished  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  cus-  special  commissioners,  and  agents.  It  is  the 
torn  of  the  coimtry  in  which  such  persons  are  duty  of  Indian  agents  to  reside  among  the  sev- 
so  found.  This  treaty  is  to  be  deemed  subsidi-  eral  tribes  upon  the  lands  reserved  for  their 
ary  only,  and  as  in  no  way  affecting  the  provi-  use,  to  pay  annuities  which  have  been  granted 
sions  of  the  treaty  of  1862.  •  from  time  to  time,  and  to  X)rotect  them  in  the 

The  extension  of  the  East  India  Railway,  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

from  Allahabad  to  Jnbbulpoor,  was  opened  on  Owing  partly  to  the  corruption  and  inef- 

the  2d  of  May,  and  thus  the  capitals  of  Eastern  fidency  of  agents  and  superintendents,   and 

and  Western  India  are  in  effect  brought  nearer  partly  to  tlie  difficulty  of  preserving  their  lands 

to  each  other  by  nearly  200  miles.  The  only  gap  from  the  intrusion  of  pioneers  in  search  of  de- 

that  now  remains  in  the  railway  communication  ■  posits  of  the  precious  metals,  a  feeling  of  dis- 

between    Bombay   and  Calcutta  is    between  trustand  dissatisfaction  has  long  prevailed  among 

Khnndwah  and  Jnbbulpoor,  and  every  exertion  many  of  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

is  being  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Great  In-  tains ;  and  a  state  of  destitution,  on  account  of 

dian  Peninsula  Railway  speedily  to  complete  this  the  diminution  of  game  in  that  region,  has  tended 

section.      It  was  expected  that  in  May,  1868,    

a  junction  would  be  effected  with  the  East  •  jS^«  Anhual  Gtolop.sdia  for  I86e. 
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to  increase  their  irritation  and  prepare  them  were  oommanded  bj  that  officer  to  ooQect  thar 
for  the  display  of  open  violence  in  case  of  people  abont  the  fort,  and  were  assured  of  sale- 
strong  provocation  or  temptation.  tj.     Tbej  gathered  abont  500  men,  women 

A  rapid  glance  along  the  leading  events  in  and  children  to  this  place,  and  while  there, 

their  history  for  a  few  years  past  will  assist  in  nnder  promise  of  protection,  these  defenceless 

obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  more  immediate  people  were  attacked  by  Oolonel  ChivingtoD 

oaoses  of  the  hostile  ontbreaks  of  the  past  and  alanghtered  without  mercy.    This  strociom 

year.    Up  to  the  year  1851,  the  vast  uninbab-  affair,  known  as  the  Sand  Greek  massacre,  was 

ited  plains  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  perpetrated  on  the  29th  of  November,  1864.  A 

were  admitted  to  be  Indian  territories^  and  war  with  these  tribes  immediately  enaned, which 

Dumeron8  tribes  roamed  at  will  from  Texas  and  drew  8,000  men  from  the  forces  then  engaged 

Mexico  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  terri-  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  the  South, 

tory  of  the  United  States.    At  that  time  the  'and    absorbed    $30,000,000   of    the    treasure 

discovery  of  gold  in  California  drew  a  tide  of  of  the  country.     No   more  than    fifteen  or 

immigration  across  this  wide  reservation ;  and  it  twenty  Indians  were  killed  during  the  entin 

was  found  necessary  to  make  a  treaty  with  campaign  of  1865,  and  the  attempt  to  obtun 

several  tribes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  peace  by  means  of  vrar  proved  ntteriy  futile, 

which  a  broad  highway  was  opened  to  Califor-  Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed  in 

nia,  and  the  tribes  restricted  within  certain  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1865),  to  procure  a 

limits,  but  with  the  privilege  of  ranging  over  council  with  the  hosdle  tribes,  and,  if  posable^ 

the  belt  reserved  as  a  route  of  travel,  in  their  settle  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty.    The  com- 

hunting-excursions.     The  Government,  more-  missioners  met  the  chie&  of  the  Chey^oes 

over,  agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  $50,000  a  year  and  Arrapahoes,  and  other  tribes  of  Uiat  region, 

for  fifteen  years,  in  consideration  of  the  privi-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  in  October, 

lege  granted  to  immigrants  to  cross  the  plains  1865,  and  induced  them  to  give  up  their  reser- 

without  molestation.  vation  upon  the  Arkansas  and  accept  another 

The  boundaries  assigned  by  this  treaty  to  the  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  the  privilege  of 

Oheyennes  and  Arrapahoes  included  the  larger  ranging  over  the  nninhabited^^dns  which  had 

part  of  the  present  Territory  of  Colorado,  while  formerly  been  their  own.     When  this  treaty 

the  Crows  and  Sioux  were  to  occupy  the  tract  came  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  it  was 

of  land  now  traversed  by  the  Powder  River  so  amended  as  to  exclude  these  trib^  entirelT 

route  to  Montana.    Some  years  after  the  treaty  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  they  were  left 

above  mentioned  was  made,  gold  and  silver  were  with  nothing  but  their  hunting  privileges  on  the 

discovered  in  Colorado  upon  the  Indian  reser-  unsettled  lands  of  the  pltdns.    Notwithstand- 

vations,  and  settlers  poured  in  regardless  of  the  ing  this  material  defect  in  the  ratified  ti^eatr, 

rights  of  these  tribes;   and  when  the  lands  the    peace  was   strictly  preserved    by  these 

were  in  great  part  taken  up  by  the  intruders,  southern  tribes  through  the  year  1866. 
another  treaty  was  made  to  secure  them  in        During  the  fifteen  years  for  which  annuities 

their  possessions.    This  took  place  on  the  18th  had  been  promised  by  the  treaty  of  1851,  the 

of  February,  1861.    By  this  new  treaty  these  Sioux  and  Crows  to  the  north  of  the  great  line 

Indians  gave  up  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  of  overland  travel  remained  unmolested  by  the 

agreed  to  confine  themselves  to  a  small  district,  whites.    The  Crows  had  been  driven  into  Mon* 

situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River,  tana  by  the  Sioux,  and  the  latter  tribe  now  oc- 

and  along  the  northern  boundery  of  New  Mexi-  cupied  the  wide  range  of  territory  originally  as- 

00 ;  and  the  United  States  was  to  protect  them  in  signed  to  both.    Territories  to  the  south  had 

these  possessions,  and  pay  an  annuity  of  $80,000  become  populous  with  immigrant  and  civiliza- 

to  each  tribe  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  furnish  them  tion  was  crowding  toward  them  from  the  East 

with  stock  and  agricultural  implements.    From  when  wild  rumors  of  rich  mines  in  Montana, 

this  time  to  April,  1864,  no  difficulties  occurred  beyond  them  to  the  northwest,  attracted  the 

between  these  tribes  and  the  white  inhabitants  fatal  stream  of  immigration  across  their  lands, 

of  Colorado.  Their  rich  hunting-grounds  were  now  narrowed 

Daring  the  summer  of  1804  complaints  were  down  to  the  valley  from  the  north  of  which 

made  of  Indian  depredations  and   robberies  flowed  the  Powder  River.    Their  annuity  from 

upon  the  property  of  settlers.    Colonel  Chiv-  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  had  oeased, 

ington,  who  had  command  of  the  troops  sta-  and  it  was  more  than  ever  important  that  the 

tioned  at  Denver,  permitted  a  subordinate  of-  remnant  of  their  hunting-ranges  should  remain 

ficer  to  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  men  to  undisturbed,  for  they  would  be  dependent  on 

punish    the    Indians    for   this    offence.     The  them  altogether  for  subfdstence. 
Cheyenne  village  of  Cedar  Bluffs  was  attacked.        At  this  juncture  of  their  affairs,  orders  were 

and  26  Indians  killed,  30  wounded,  and  their  issu^  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Mili- 

property  distributed  as  plunder    among   the  tary  Departments  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the 

soldiers.    After  this  petty  hostilities  were  kept  Platte,  to  establish  several  military  posts  along 

up  during  the  summer  and  fall,  but  the  Indians  he  new  route  of  travel  to  the  Territory  of 

professed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  applied  to  the  Montana.    On  the  15th  of  June,  1866,  the  ne- 

commander  of  Fort  tyon,  Mcgor  Wynkoop,  to  cessary  orders  were  given  to  garrison  Forts 

n^otiate  a  treaty  to  secure  it.    The  Indians  Reno,  Phil  Kearney,  and  0.  F.  Smith.     Fort 
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Phfl.  Kearney  was  established  on  the  16th  of    Sioux  tribe,  nnrabering  1,200  or  1,300;   these 

July,  and  C.  F.  Smith  on  the  2d  of  August,  were  engaged  in  the  north,  and  were  respon- 

The  Indians  notified  the  troops  from  the  first,  sible  for  the  Fort  Phil  Xearney  slaughter.    On 

that  the  occupation  of  this  territory  would  be  the  plains  to  the  south  \?ere  abontSOO  warriors 

resisted.    Their  warning  was  disregarded,  and  of  the  southern  Cheyennes  and   Arrapahoes. 

a  sharp  warfare  raged  all   along  this    route  The   Kiowas,  Caraanches,  and   Apaches,  have 

through  the  late  summer  and  the  autumn  of  substantially  observed  the  stipulations  of  the 

this  year,  culminating  in  the  slaughter  of  a  treaty  of  1866. 

detachment  of  soldiers  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney  on  During  the  winter,  engineering  parties  on  the 

tlie  2l8t  of  December.     A  wagon-train  had  Union  Pacific  Railroad  were  warned  to  desist 

been  sent  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  at-  from  their  operations.    Nnmcroas  petty  depre- 

tended  by  an  escort,  to  procure  lumber,  when  dations  had  also  occurred  upon  the  lines  of 

they  were  set  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians.  •  stages  and  express  trains,  and  several  murders 

BreYot-Lieutenant-ColonelW.  J.  Fettermanwas  and  personal  outrages  were  reported  to  the 

then  ordered  out  with  forty-nine  men  to  the  res-  military  commanders.      Early  in   the   spring 

cue  of  the  wagon-train,  and  the  whole  company,  General  Hancock,  of  the  Department  of  the- 

including  its  commander,  were  killed.  Missouri,  determined  upon  an  expedition  among 

Associated  with  these  hostile  tribes  engaged  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  south,  for  the  purpose 

in  the  Sionx  war  in  the  north,  was  a  tribe  of  of  holding  councils  with  them  and  asceitaining 

Cheyennes  related  to  the  Cheyennes  of  the  their  purposes  and  their  claims.    He  set  out 

south ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  news  of  the  open  with    1,600   men  and   reached  Fort   Larned 

hostilities  on  the  Powder  River  trail  reach  the  on    the    7th    of  April,   at  which  point   he 

kindred  tribes  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  than  was  informed  by  Colonel  Wynkoop,  agent  for 

the  great<rst  apprehension  prevailed  that  war  the  Cheyennes,  A^apahoes,  and  Apaches,  that 

would  be  kindled  also  on  the  lino  of  the  Pacific  he  liad  sent  out  runners  to  the  chiefs  to  arrange 

Railroad.    When  this  excitement  first  began,  for  a  conference  at  that  post  on  tlje  10th.    The 

General  St.  George  Cook,  in  command  at  Oma-  meeting  was  prevented  by  a  violent  storm,  and 

ha,  forbade  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  on  the  11th  information  was  received  that  large 

the  Indians  within  the  limits  under  his  com-  bands  of  Cheyennes,  1,000  or  1,500  in  number, 

mand.    This  only  increased  the  irritation  of  the  were  encamped  at  a  village  on  the  Pawnee 

Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes,  for  they  depended  Fork.      On  the  18th  General  Hancock  left  Fort 

upon  their  regular  supplies  of  ammunition  for  Larned,  and  proceeded  up  the  Pawnee  Fork  in 

the  uses  of  the  chase.  the  direction  of  the  village  encampment  of  the 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  opening  .Indians.  He  was  met  by  their  chiefs,  who  en- 
of  the  year  1867.  The  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  treated  him  not  to  come  near  their  camp,  for 
of  the  north  had  exasperated  and  alarmed  the  their  women  were  afraid  of  a  repetition  of  the 
troops  on  the  Powder  River  route,  and  offers  scenes  of  Band  Creek.  He  continued,  however, 
which  had  been  made  to  treat  with  them,  until  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  and  the 
tiiey  would  not  listen  to,  until  the  forces  should  women  abandoned  it  and  fied.  The  warriors  also 
be  withdrawn.  In  the  south  the  Cheyennes  escaped,  and  were  pursued,  without  being  over- 
and  Arrapahoes.  and  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  taken.  The  fieeing  Indians  captured  and  de- 
Kiowas,  Camanches,  and  Apaches,  had  not  yet  stroyed  several  stations,  killing  the  guards  and 
forgotten  the  cruel  massacre  of  Sand  Creek,  taking  away  the  property.  When  Generd 
They  had  been  forced  from  the  rich  lands  of  Hancock  heard  of  these  acto,  he  set  fire  to  the 
Colorado,  they  had  been  left  with  only  the  village,  consisting  of  three  hundred  lodges,  and 
poor  privilege  of  ranging  the  plains  for  bnffa-  containing  property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000, 
lo  and  other  game ;  and  finally  this  privilege  and  totally  destroyed  it.  IVom  this  point  Gen- 
was  rendered  worthless  by  the  order  forbid-  eral  Hancock,  con  tinned  westward,  and  bear- 
ding the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  ing  of  constant  attacks  by  the  Indians  upon 
was  made  early  in  January  at  the  Arkansas  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
posts  abo.  There  was  a  feeling  of  mutual  Railroad,  he  sent  General  Custar  with  400  men 
distrust,  and-  threats  were  muttered  by  the  in  that  direction.  General  Custar  met  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  a  general  leader  of  the  hostile  bauds  of  that  section, 
warfare  at  the  opening  of  spring.  Pawnee  Killer,  and  endeavored  to  come  to 

The  United  States  forces  were  under  the  some  friendly  understanding,  but  without  suo- 
command  of  Lieuten ant-General  William  T.  cess.  Depredations  upon  ranches  and  mail  sta- 
Sherman,ofthe  Military  Division  of  the  Midson-  tions,  and  even  occasional  attacks  on  the  forts, 
rL  This  division  was  divided  into  three  depart-  were  continued,  and  General  Custar  assumed 
ments,  that  of  Dakota  to  the  north,  commanded  the  offensive,  when  he  conld  succeed  in  bring- 
by  General  A.  H.  Terry ;  that  of  the  Platte,  in  ing  the  Indians  to  an  engagement.  Several  in- 
themiddle,  commanded  by  General  C.C.  Augur;  significant  skirmishes  took  place  on  the  route 
and  that  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  south,  command-  to  Foi*t  Wallace.  Near  that  station  a  fierce  at- 
ed  by  General  W.  S.  Hancock.  tack  was  made  upon  the  wagon-train  by  about 

The  Indians  engaged  in  the  war  were  the  600  Indians,  which  resulted  in  a  fierce  engage- 
northern  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes,  about  ment.  The  train  and  its  escort,  under  the  com- 
800  warriors ;  and  various  bands  of  the  great  maud  of  Lieutenant  Robinson,  however,  got 
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off  with  the  loss  of  twelve  men.  This  oconrred  and  acoording  to  the  testimony  of  Greneinl  Sho^ 
on  the  26th  of  Jane,  and  Glcneral  Castar  was  man,  60  Indiana  could  '^  checkmate  '^  3,0(K)  sol- 
soon  after  recalled  from  that  region  by  General  diers.  The  same  officer  recommended  peacefol 
Hancock.  The  latter  officer  continued  his  ex^  negotiations  as  the  only  means  of  patting  as 
pedition,  and  held  important  conferences  with  end  to  the  ravages  on  the  plains, 
several  chieftains,  but  with  no  defiait-e  results,  An  act  of  Congress  was  pa^ed  on  the  29tii 
though  the  Indians  professed  to  be  desirous  of  of  March  in  which  there  was  a  provision  for 
peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  equitable  repealing  ^'  all  laws  allowing  the  President,  the 
terms.  General  Hancock  returned  in  August  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  CommLssioBer 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he  was  afterward  of  Indian  Affairs  to  enter  into  treaties  with  aoy 
relieved  by  General  Sheridan,  and  assigned  to  Indian  tribe ;  "  bnt  this  part  of  the  act  was  rd- 
the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  pealed  in  Jane  following,  and  on  the  20th  of 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  July  an  act  was  passed  '"''  to  establish  x>eace  with 

The  burning  of  the  village  on  the  Pawnee  certain  hostile  Indian  tribes,"  which  provided 

Fork  had  greatly  exasperated  the  Indians.  Dep-  for  the  appointment  of  commissioner  with  a 

redations  were  continued  daring  the  summer  view  to  the  following  objects : 

without  cessation,  and  operations  on  the  Union  1.  To  remove,  if  possible,  the  oaas^of  war. 

Pacific  Railroad  were  very  seriously  retarded.  2.  To  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  our  fron- 

Enginecrs,  while  engaged  in  surveyng  the  route,  tier  settlements,  and  the  safe  boUding  of  the 

and  workmen  employed  on  the  part  already  railroads  looking  to  the  Pacific, 

laid  out,  were  freqaently  waylaid  and  mar-  -    8.  To  suggest  or  inaugurate  some  plan  for 

dered ;   and  stock  and  baUding-materials  de-  the  civilization  of  those  Indians.     The  oommb- 

stroyed  and  carrie<l  away.    Overland  immigra-  sioners  selected  were  as  follows :     N.  G.  Tay- 

tion  and  traffic  were  interrupted  and  constantly  lor,  president;  J.  B.  Henderson ;  W.  T.  She^ 

attended  with  danger.     At  Intervals  of  a  few  man,  lieutenant-general ;  W.  S.  Harney,  breyeit 

days  intelligence  was  received  of  the  barning  mcjor-general ;  John  B.  Sanderson ;  Alfred  R. 

of  stations,  sudden  attacks  upon  settlements,  Terry,  brevet  migor-general ;  S.  F.  Tappan;  0. 

and  the  robbing  of  stages  and  express  trains,  but  G.  Angur,  brevet  major-general, 

it  was  difficult  to  meet  the  warriors  in  a  regu-  These  commissioners  organized  at  St.  Lonis 

lar  engngement.  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  set  aboat  obtaining 

Early  in  Augast  a  freight-train  from  Omaha,  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  tribei. 
in  Nebraska,  was  thrown  off  the  track  near  Runners  were  employed  to  agnify  the  pad^c 
Plum  Greek  station  by  impediments  placed  purposes  of  these  commissioners  to  the  Indinna, 
across  the  rails  by  Indians,  and  all  the  employ^  and  to  endeavor  to  arrange  a  general  ooandL 
upon  the  train,  save  one,  were  murdered,  and  In  the  mean  time  they  visited  various  parts  of 
the  cars  and  merchandise  set  on  fire.  General  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  taking 
Augur,  in  whose  department  this  occurred,  evidence  of  the  officers  w^ith  regard  to  the  con- 
promptly  sent  a  small  detachment  of  troops  to  duct  of  the  Indians  and  the  causes  of  the  war; 
the  scene  of  the  disaster.  On  the  16th  of  they  also  issued  orders  through  the  militanr  de- 
August  they  succeeded  in  meeting  some  500  partraents  to  the  various  superintendents  and 
Sioux  Indians  in  an  open  fight,  and  a  severe  agents  of  Indian  affairs,  that  appointments  be 
battle  followed,  in  which  sixty  of  the  warriors  made  for  a  great  council  of  the  northern  hos- 
were  killed.  The  Federal  troops  were  aided  tile  tribes  at  Fort  Laramie  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
by  a  band  of  friendly  Pawnees.  tember,  and  of  the  sonthern   tribes  at  Fort 

The  greater  part  of  General  Augur's  forces,  Larned  on  the  13th  of  October, 
to  the  number  of  2,000,  had  been  sent  under  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  general 
General  Gibbon  to  the  region  about  the  sources  council,  '^  talks  "  were  held  with  various  bands 
of  the  Powder  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  where  of  Dakota  and  Sioux  Indians,  the  most  impor- 
the  northern  tribes  were  engaged  in  active  tant  of  which  was  at  North  Platte,  on  the 
hostilities.  The  most  important  engagement  in  Pacific  Railroad,  early  in  Septemtter.  It  was 
that  region  took  place  on  the  2d  of  August,  near  found  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  discontent- 
Fort  Phil  Kearney.  A  band  of  wood-cutters,  ed  warriors,  but  through  the  friendly  exertioiH 
attended  by  an  escort  of  forty  soldiers  and  of  Swift  Bear,  a  chief  of  the  Brul6  Sioux,  several 
about  fifty  citizens,  was  set  upon  by  a  large  powerful  tribes  were  here  represented,  and 
number  of  Indians,  the  wild  estimates  of  the  something  like  a  paci6o  disposition  was  in- 
time  say  1,500  or  2,000,  and  a  terrible  fight  en-  spired.  It  was  found  necessary  as  a  prelimi- 
Bued,  lasting  for  three  hours,  until  relief  came  nary  to  any  negotiation,  which  should  have  a 
in  the  form  of  two  companies  of  Federal  troops  tolerable  prospect  of  success,  to  promise  them 
with  a  howitzer,  when  the  Indians  were  at  arms  and  ammunition,  which  was  accordingly 
length  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  done  by  the  commissioners.  After  the  fir^ 
killed,  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded,  clamors  of  dissatisfaction  were  appeased  .by 
Other  less  important  skirmishes  occurred  in  friendly  promises,  a  fair  understanding  was 
the  same  quarter,  but  no  decisive  battle  could  arrived  at,  and  mutual  pledges  given, 
be  had  with  the  Indians.  It  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  northern 

Military  operations  against  these  tribes  were  Oheyennes  and  Sioux,  who  stlU  kept  ap  a  desal- 

entirely  ineffectual  in  suppressing  hostilities;  tory  warfare  on  the  Powder  River  route,  to 
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assemble  at  Fort  Laramie  at  the  time  appoint-  ment  of  the  Indians  for  the  fntare  is  still  he- 
ed, and  the  meeting  was  postponed  to  the  1st  fore  Congress,  and  the  treaties  already  made 
of  November.  for  security  of  the    railroads  traversing   the 

In  October  the  peace  commissioners  were  plains,  and  the  settlements  on  the  fi'ontier, 
engaged  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  await  the  action  of  the  Senate  (January,  1868). 
council  appointed  with  the  southern  tribes  for        INDIANA.    The  Legislative  Assembly  of 

the  13th  at  Fort  Larned.    TheKiowas,  Camon-  Indiana,  which  holds  its  session  biennially  on 

cljes,  and  Apaches,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  met  this  year 

any  of  the  outrages  upon  the  plains  during  the  at  Indianapolis  on  the  2d  day  of  that  month, 

gummer,  were  easily  induced  to  meet  the  com-  The  constitution  of  the  two  Houses  stood  thus : 
missioners,  and  a  trcatv  of  peace  was  signed  Senate.     Hoqbo. 

with   them  on  the  20th  of    October.      The  Republicang 80  61 

Cbeyennes  and  Arrapahoes  had  been  continu-  Democrats 20  89 

ally  on  the  war-path,  indulging  in  iudiscrimi-  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  Gov- 
nate  murder  and  plunder,  and>  had  been  hunted  emor  Oliver  P.  Morton  sent  in  his  resignation, 
down  by  the  soldiers  wherever  they  conld  be  in  consequence  of  having  been  elected  to  the 
found.  They  were  consequently  suspicious  of  United  States  Senate,  in  response  to  which  a 
the  motives  of  the  commissioners,  and  shy  of  ioint  resolution  passed  both  branches  of  the 
meeting  them.  An  interview,  however,  was  at  Legislature,  highly  complimentary  to  the  char- 
length  obtained,  and  a  joint  treaty  concluded  acter  and  abilities  of  that  officer.  Since  that 
with  the  southern  Cbeyennes  and  Arrapahoes.  time  the  chair  of  the  State  Executive  has  been 

The  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  the  filled  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Conrad  Baker, 
north  to  fulfil  their  cugagement  with  the  north-  One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  session 
em  tribes  at  Fort  Laramie  in  November.  A  was  a  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  amend- 
delegation  of  Crows  awaited  them  at  that  point,  ments  ta  the  Federal  Constitution,  proposed 
but  Red  Cloud,  the  terrible  chieftain  of  the  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several. 
Sioux,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  war  of  the  States,  which  were  intended  to  constitute  all 
north,  refused  to  hold  any  conference  with  the  persons  born  in  the  country  or  subject  to  its 
whites.  The  Crows  as  a  tribe  had  not  been  en-  jurisdiction,  "citizens  of  the  United  States, 
gaged  in  the  hostilities  which  had  spread  terror  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside/'  with- 
through  that  region.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  out  regard  to  race  or  color ;  to  reduce  the 
commissioners  failed  to  induce  Red  Cloud  to  congressional  representation  in  any  State  in 
meet  them,  to  treat  upon  the  terms  of  peace ;  which  there  should  be  a  restriction  of  the  ex- 
but  he  assured  them  that  war  would  cease  ercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  on  account 
whenever  the  military  garrisons  were  with-  of  race  or  color;  to  disfranchise  persons,  there- 
drawn  from  the  Powder  River  trail,  and  their  in  named,  who  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
hunting-grounds  were  left  to  them  free  from  rection  or  rebeUion  e^ainst  the  United  States; 
molestation.  The  commissioners,  having  no  and  to  declare  that  the  validity  of  the  pub- 
authority  to  promise  the  withdrawal  of  the  lie  debt  of  the  United  States  authorized  by 
forces,  tried  to  obtam  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  law  shall  not  be  questioned.  This  joint  reso- 
and  the  promise  of  Red  Cloud  to  meet  thenif  lution  was  referred  to  a  committee,  the  m^ori- 
next  spring  or  summer.  This  proposition  was  ty  of  which  reported  in  favor  of  its  adoption ; 
reluctantly  acceded  to,  and  a  general  suspension  a  report  was  also  submitted  by  the  minority, 
of  hostilities  now  exists,  in  anticipation  of  a  taking  strong  grounds  against  the  ratification 
final  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  in  the  course  of  the  proposed  amendments.  The  report  of 
of  the  coming  spring  or  summer.  the  majority  was  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote. 

The  northern  tribes  of  Indians  to  the  east  An  act  was  passed  dividing  the  State  into 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  number  upward  of  eleven  congressional  districts  and  apportioning 
60,000,  and  include  the  powerful  bands  of  the  the  representation  thereto.  One  of  the  most 
Sioux,  Crows,  northern  Cbeyennes  and  Arrapa-  important  measures  of  the  session  provides  for 
hoes,  besides  numerous  less  important  nations*  the  registry  of  voters,  the  punishment  of  fraud- 
The  southern  tribes  include  the  large  nations  of  ulent  practices  at  elections,  and  for  the  appoint- 
the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Choctaws,  as  well  ment  and  compensation  of  certain  officers  to 
as  the  £iowas,  Camanchea,  and  southern  Chey-  constitute  a  board  of  oegistration.  This  board 
eones  and  Arrapahoes,  and  various  lesser  bauds,  is  to  consist  in  each  township  of  two  free- 
forming  a  sum  total  of  more  than  85,000.  holders  appointed  by  the  board  of  commis- 
Each  of  these  two  grand  divisions  it  is  proposed  sioners  of  the  county,  together  with  the  town- 
to  collect  on  a  reservation  of  their  own ;  the  ship  trustee  of  such  township ;  in  cities,  these 
northern  district  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  freeholders  are  to  be  appointed  in  each  ward 
by  the  46th  parallel,  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  by  the  city  council.  The  members  are  required 
south  by  Nebraska,  and  west  by  the  104tli  to  file  with  the  auditor  of  the  county,  or  with 
meridian;  the  southern  district  to  be  bounded  the  city  clerk  in  cities,  an  oath  to  support  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  east  by  Arkansas  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
and  Missouri,  south  by  Texas,  and  west  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  faithfully  to  perform  the 
100th  or  lOlst  meridian.  duties  assigned  them  by  this  law.      Twenty 

This  whole  important  subject  of  the  manage-  days'  residence  in  a  township,  city,  or  ward,  is 
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reqaired  to  qualify  any  person  to  yote  therein,  ment  of  schools  and  edncation,  profviaon  vss 

The  penalty  provided  for  cases  of  false  registra-  made  for  the  establishment  of  three  new  in«ti- 

tioD,  or  fraudulent  personation  of  registered  tntions  for  benevolent  and  educational  objects, 

voters,  is  imprisonment  in  the  Stf^e  prison  for  First  was  an  act  to  establish  a  Soldiers'  Horse, 

not  less  than  one  year  for  each  and  every  thecorner-stoneof  which  was  laid  on  the  4t}i  of 

offence.    The  provisions  relating  to  the  mode  July  at  Knightstown.    Next  was  an  act  nuk- 

of  forming  and  correcting  the  lists  of  qualified  ing  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  erection 

voters  and  of  inspecting  and  counting  the  votes  of  the  State  Normal  School,  to  be  located  at 

are  very  stringent.      The  concluding  sections  Terre  Haute.    The  erection  of  suitable  boild- 

of  the  law  are  in  the  following  words :  lugs  was  commenced  early  in  the  snmmer  and 

Sec.  28.  All  ballots,  which  may  be  oust  at  any  elec-  ^^^  corner-stone  was  laid  in  Ang^  with  ip- 
tion  hereafter  held  in  this  State,  shall  be  written  or  propriate  ceremonies.  Inis  institution  is  de- 
printed  on  phiin  white  paper,  without  any  distinguish'-  signed  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  kind  la 
ing  marks  or  embellishments  thereon,  except  the  the  West.  The  estimated  cost  is  $150,000,  and 
name  of  the  candidates  and  the' office  for  which  they  u  will  hA  rsAmnlAt^il  i^nrinir  fhth  r^mino' t^kf 
are  voted  for,  and  inspectors  of  election  shall  refuse  JJ.^'i^  ^?  <»mpieteU  aunng  tne  commg  year. 
all  ballots  offered  of  any  other  description,  provided  The  Legislature  aJjo  provided  for  the  estabh;*- 
nothing  herein  shall  disqualify  the  voter  from  writ-  ment  of  a  House  of  Befnge  for  the  correcnc'fl 
ing  his  own  name  on  the  oack  thereof.  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.    Cbil- 

Seo.  24.  That  whereas  frauds  have  been  practised  ^r^n  ander  eiffhteen  years  of  ase  may  be  sen- 
upon  the  baUot-box^o  prevent  the  same,  and  to  +-__.j  „,^^«  »!^««i««*«:„i  4-^  ^^iT^  \^^,^L.  ly^-^,^,} 
secure  to  the  people  of  t&s  St»te  a  fair  e:q>resBion  H'^f  4^  ^P^^  regular  trial,  to  tlua  house  instead 
of  their  wishes  at  all  elections,  at  the  earliest  prao-  oi  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  comity 
ticable  time— an  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  jail.  According  to  the  plan  adopted  bj  the 
ex'iBt,  and  this  act  is  declared  to  be  in  force  from  and  commissioners  to  whose  management  the  in- 
after  its  passage,  stitution  has  been  intrusted,  it  will  partike 

A  bill  which  elicited  a  good  deal  of  discus-  more  of  the  character  of  an  industrial  reform 
sion,  and  was  finally  passed  into  a  law  againsi;  school  than  of  a  juvenile  prison.  In  case  of 
a  strong  opposition,  provides  for  the  protection  children  sentenced  thither  by  jndicial  deci^n, 
and  indemnity  of  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  the  expense  for  care  and  keeping  is  borne,  one 
United  States  and  soldiers  of  the  Indiana  half  by  the  State,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
Legion,  for  acts  done  "in  the  military  service  county  from  which  the  child  is  sent  When 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  military  service  sent  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  such  parent 
of  the  State,  and  in  enforcing  the  law  and  pre-  or  guardian,  if  able,  must  bear  the '  expenie, 
serving  the  peace  of  the  country.*'  The  lead-  This  institution  has  been  located  near  Plain- 
ing provisions  of  this  law  are  as  follows :  field,  in  Hendricks  County,  and  was  ready  fiir 

Sec.  2.  That  in  all  smts  and  actions,  civil  or  crim-  'the  reception  of  inmates  on  the  1st  of  January, 

inal,  against  individuals,  arising  out  of  the  acts  done  l^bo. 

by  ofhcers  or  soldiers  of  the  JJnited  States,  or  of  the  The  Legislature  a(^'oumed  on  the  11th  of 

militia  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  preservation  of  March,  having  been  in  session  upward  of  sixtr 

order  and  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellioa,  or  in  ^^ys:  $1,600,000  in  money  had  been  Mipro"- 

property,  it  shall  be  a  full  defence  to  prove  that  the  during  this  time.     The  question  of  locating  the 

acts  done  or  omitted,  and  for  which  suit  is  brought.  Agricultural  College  and  of  disposing  of  the 

were  done  or  omitted  under  orders  either  written  or  Government  land  which  had  been  granted  far 

"sB^e"  S^ou';!^eT"irbel  or  Blander,  for  im-  ^^  benefit  was  brought  up  and  diseased,  but 

puting  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  plaintiff,  during  "^^  disposed  01. 

the  late  rebellion,  it  shall  be  a  fuU  defence  to  prove  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  on  the 

that  the  narty  comjilaining  was  a  member  of,  or  affll-  Slst  of  October,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ii 

iated  with,  any  society  or  oWm^^^  exhibited  in  the  following  items  taken  from 

a  political  party,  m  sympathy  with  the  reDelhon:  ^u^    ^  ^  *    ^xu     a    j**        r«.v^  o*^*^ 

anS  in  any  cdse  where,  for  technical  reasons,  a  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  ; 

full  defence  cannot  be  made  according  to  the  pro-  BecHpU 

visions  of  this  act,  the  measure  of  damages,  in  case  t»            ^           -               fal  m. 

of  recovery,  shall  be  five  doUars,  and  no  more,  with-  Ke^onue  taxes-for  general  State  pur- 

outcosts."^'  flP«f, ^'Sf?'?4;^ 

School  tax 611,63i  19 

It  is  further  provided  that  in  the  "  suits  and    Sinking^fimd  tax 9l5^j«3  3)? 

actions  "  alluded  to  in  the  first  of  the  sections    Libraiytax 46,041 15 

given  above,  when  a  full  defence  cannot  be  Tottl                        SS  015  72U  48 

made,  the  measure  of  damages  in  case  of  re-  .' '     '* 

covery  shall  be  five  dollars  and  no  more,  with-  £xp€ndUvret. 

out  costs :  and  the  Governor  is  authorized,  on    Ordinary  expenditures. . ...;.... $441,^50  W 

written  applicatioa  of  the  party  sued  or  prose-  ^j^S^b^^^ir^nlticXCet 

cuted,  to  employ  at  the  expense  ot  the  btate  state  Prisons,  House  of  fiefuge,  and 

competent  counsel  to  conduct  the  defence.  Soldiers'  Home 633,186  S6 

Besides  an  act  passed  at  this  session  of  the  Public  indebtedness— redemption  of 

Legislature  making  specific  appropriations  for    ^^  ^^I^^  ""^  ^*^'^**»  ^ ^'^eefas  07 

the  support  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Schoof  Fimd  —  distribution  *to*  'the           ' 

State,  and  several  acts  looking  to  the  encourage-       counties 1,289,097  oo 
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Balance  on liand  November  1,1866...     $881,521  89  such  progress  in  these  branches  that  he  was 

Receipts  during  the  year 4,210,836  44  gent  to  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 

rjiQjjj                         $4  691  858  88  &^^^^  painter  David,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 

Warrants  drawn  on  the  treasury  dur-      '     '  had  gained  in  two  sncoessive  years  the  first  and 

ing  the  year 4,446,605  64  second  prizes  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  re- 

^  ,             ,      ,  ^                   — I oeiving  the  first  for  his  picture  of  "  The  Em- 
Balance  on  hand  October  Slst. .     $155,852  79  bassy  at  the  Tent  of  Achilles."    His  subsequent 

The  total  revenue  of   the  common-school  pictures,  exhibited  in  1802, 1804,  and  1805,  won 

fund  amounted  to  $1,836,762.60.      This  vast  nim  reputation,  that  of  1806  (a  portrait  of  the 

amount  of  money  is  distributed  exclusively  for  Emperor  Napoleon  I.)  being  purchased  by  the 

the  benefit  of  the  common  schools.    The  prin-  Government  for  the  H6tel  des  Invalides*    In 

cipal  of  the  fund  is  nearly  ten  millions,  tiie  1806  he  went  to  Rome,  and  remained  in  that 

interest  on  which  can  never  be  reduced  or  and  other  Italian  cities  for  twenty  years ;  and 

diverted  from  its  proper  channel.  under  the  infiuence  of  the  great  masters,  and 

The  Indiana  election  occurs  on  the  second  the  soft,  sunny  skies  of  Italy  he  abandoned  the 

Tuesday  in  October.     In  1867  no  State  oflScers  dry,  classic  style  acquired  from  David,  for  the 

or  members  of  Congress  were  chosen,  but  an  more    glowmg  and  lifelike  characteristics  of 

animated  canvass  was  carried  on  in  the  various  the  old  masters.    The  Italians  greatly  admired 

counties  for  the  election  of  local  officers,  and  his   paintings,  but   they    were  long   received 

the  returns  show  a  gain  on  the  part  of  the  with  comparative  coldness  at  home.     There 

Democrats  over  the  vote  of  the  previous  year,  was  not  mnch  in  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  to 

Soon  after  the  local  elections  in  October,  the  awaken  enthusiasm  ;  they  were  correct,  ably 

Democratic  State  Central  Committee  issued  a  drawn,  and    the  idea  clearly  and    definitely 

call  for  a  State  convention  to  be  held  on  the  brought  out;  but  there  was  nothing  appealing 

8th  of  January  at  Indianopolis,  for  the  pur-  to  human  emotion,  suffering,  joy,  or  aspiration; 

pose  of  nominating  a  State  ticket  for  the  next  they  were  cold  and  unsympathetic  in  their 

regular  election,  of  electing  delegates  to  a  Na-  tone.    He  preferred  classical  subjects,  though 

tional  Democratic   Convention,   and  for  the  he  painted  a  vast  number  of  portraits.    His 

further  purpose   of  selecting   candidates  for  bestrknown  pictures  are     "(Edipus   and  the 

presidential  electors  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  Sphinx;"  "Jupiter  and  Thetis;  "  "A  Woman 

A  convention  was  held  in  each  county  on  the  in  the  Bath  ;  "   "Ossian's  Sleep;"  the  Sistine 

14th  of  December  to  appoint  delegates  to  this  Chapel ;  **  The  Vow  of  Louis  XIIT."  (regarded 

State  convention,  which  met  in  accordance  by  many  as  his  chef  d'csuvre) ;  "  Tlie  Birth  of 

with  the  call  of  the  committee  on  the  8th  of  Venus  Anadyomene;"  "Jesus  disputing  with 

January.      Corresponding  action  on  the  part  the  Doctors;"  "Kacine  in  his  Court  Dress ;  " 

of  the  Republican  party  was  subsequently  taken  "  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles 

in  the  year  1868.  VII ; "  "  Stratonice ; "  portraits  of  the  Duke  of 

INDIUM.      This  metal  has  been  obtained  Orleans  and  of  Cherubini,  and  "  La  Source, " 

from  the  blue  dust  which  condenses  in  the  painted  when  he  was  eighty  years  old.    He 

zinc-works  of  Gosler,  Germany.    The  dust  con-  also  painted,  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  apart- 

tains  about  one  part  of  oxide  of  indium  in  one  ments  of  the  Louvre,  the  "  Apotheosis  of  Ho- 

thousand.    To  extract  the  metal,  the  deposit  is  mer,"  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  M6Ul  de  Yille 

boiled  half  an  hour  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  "  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  I."  In  1829  he  be- 

the  clear  liquid  then  digested  with  pieces  of  came  director  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome, 

zinc  for  six  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  •  as  successor  to  Horace  Vernet.    In  the  French 

There  is  then  deposited  a  black  metallic  pow-  Exhibition  of  1866,  at  the  command  of  the 

der,  which  is  washed  with  water,  and  which  Emperor,  he  collected  all  his  principal  works 

contains  copper,  arsenic,  cadmium,   thallium,  from  France  and  Italy,  and  an  entire  saloon 

and  indium.    By  boiling  this  with  a  concen-  was'  appropriated  to  them.    One  of  the  two 

trated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  a  solution  of  cad-  great  medals  of  honor  was  adjudged  to  him,  the 

mium,  thallium,  and  indium  is  obtained;    the  other  being  bestowed  on  his  rival,  Delacroix, 

latter  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  pre-  Though  reckoned  a  representative,  and  almost 

cipitate  is  boiled  with  ammonia  and  afi^rward  the  last,  of  the  pure  classical  school  as  distin- 

with  water  till  the  washings  contain  no  more  guished  from  the  romanfic,  Ingres's   place  is 

thallium.    The  oxide  of  indium  is  then  almost  properly  a  middle  one  between  the  two.    His 

pure,  containing  only  traces  of  iron,  from  which  early  leaning  and  sympathies  were  with  the 

it  is  easily  freed,  and  is  reduced  to  the  metallio  classicists,  but  his  latest  pictures  incline,  some 

form  by  the  established  method.  of  tliem  at  least,  strongly  toward  the  school  of 

INGRES,  Jean  Dominique  Auoustk,  a  French  feeling  and  nature.    His  picture  "  La  Source  " 

historical  painter,  bom  at  Montauban,  France,  was  in  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Brompton  in 

September  15,  1781 ;  died  in  Paris,  January  14,  18(f2,  and  excited  more  interest  and  admiration 

1867.     Ho  first  applied  himself,  while  yet  a  than  any  other  single  picture  in  that  rich  and 

child,  to  music,  in   Toulouse,  but  his  taste  for  varied  collection.    Ingres  was  made  Knight  of 

painting  was  so  strong,  that  his  father  was  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1841,  Commander  in 

finally  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  take  lessons  1845,  and  Grand  Officer  in  1855,    He  was  raised 

in  drawing  and  landscape  painting.    He  made  to  the  dignity  of  Senator  in  1862,  and  at  the 
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same  time  named  member  of  the  Imperial  Ooan-  contract  entered  into  for  erecting  a  saitable 

cil  of  Public  Instruction.  building  at  a  cost  of  $310,000.      Tlie  Orphans' 

IOWA.      The  population  of  the  State  of  Home,  for  the  care  of  the  children  of  deceasdd 

Iowa  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  soldiers,  was  originally   founded  as  a  priraie 

last  two  years.      The  State  census,  taken  in  corporation,  and  supported  by  volantarj  coa- 

1867,  gives  the  whole  number  of  inbabitant-s  as  tributions,  but  was  adopted  by  the  State  br  an. 

902,400,  of  whom  4,715  are  colored.  This  shows  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  inJoly, 

an  increase  in  the  total  popalation  of  150,000  1866.    Since  that  time,  $106,864.58  has  bc^s 

since  the  census  of  1865.      The  assessed  Value  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  for  its  support 

of  re&l  and  personal  property  in  the  State  is  put  It   is    located   at  Davenport,   but  there  are 

down  at  $256,517,184.    Though  agriculture  is  branches  also  at  Cedar  Falls  and  Glen  wood, 

the  leading  interest   of  the   State,  manufac-  The  whole  number  of  children  maintaiDed  at 

tures  are  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  capital  the  three  establishments  at  the  present  time  u 

employed  in  them  in  1867  being  more  than  834.    There  are  160  convicts  in  the  State  pe&i- 

fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  while  two  years  be-  tentiary,  which  is  nearlydouble  the  number  eoa- 

fore  less  than  one-half  of  that  amount  of  money  .  fined  in  that  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year 

was  invested  in  that  department  of  industry.  1865 ;  as  the  State  has  no  reform  school,  a  laige 

The  fiscal  term  in  the  financial  transactions  proportion  of  these  are  youthful  ofiTenders^  vho 
of  this  State  is  a  period  of  two  years,  the  last  would  be  fit  inmates  for  an  institntion  of  a  re- 
one  ending  November  2,  1867.  At  tlie  begin-  formatory  character  especially  adapted  tothdr 
ning  of  this  period  there  was  a  residue  in  the  needs. 

Treasury  of  $47,286.62.    The  total  receipts  of  A  geological  survey  of  Iowa  has  been  going 

the    State  Treasury   during    the    two    years  on  for  two  years  past,  under  the  direction  of 

amounted  to  $1,365,158.57,  the  expenditures  to  0.  A.  White,  the  State  geologist;     two  jeara 

$1,315,654.74,  leaving  an  unexpended  surplus  more  will  be  required  for  its  completion  ae- 

of  $96,740.45.    $300,000  of  the  disbursements  cording  to  present   estimates.      One   of  iht 

were  made  under  extraordinary  appropriations  most  important  subjects  of  inv^tigation,  and 

for  the  Orphans^  Ilome,  Agricultural  College,  one  to  which  much  attention  has  been  girea 

and  Asylums  for  the  Blind  and  the  Insane,  during  this   survey,  is  whether  coal  exists  in 

$114,000  have  been  devoted  to  the  liquidation  sufficient  quantity  for  profitable  mining.    Bed« 

of  the  bonded  debts  of  1858  during  this  fiscal  of   considerable   thickness    and    of  excellent 

term,  and  $85,000  of  that  debt  remain  unpaid,  quality  are  found  along  the  vaUey  of  the  De$ 

Besides  this,  the  State  has  a  debt  of  $300,000  in  Moines  and  in  Jefferson  County.  In  both  these 

seven  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  in  1861,  to  raise  localities  successful  mining  operations  have  been 

money  for  war  pui'poses,  and  due  on  the  15th  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  are  oonstantK 

of  January,  1881.  The  State  has  claims  upon  the  increasing  in  extent.     Considerable  deposits 

Federal  Government  to  the  amount  of  $800,000  of  building-stone  are  also  found  and  exten^areij 

for  military  expenditures,  which  are  in  pro-  used  for  local  building  purposes ;    it  cooM^b 

cess  of  adjustment.  chiefly  of  a  variety  of  limestone.      The  agricol- 

Liberal  provision  is  made  in  Iowa  for  the  tural  resources  of  Iowa  are  unexcelled,  the  soil 
support  of  common  schools.  The  amount  of  being  very  productive  and  easily  worked.  Cattle 
money  expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  and  hogs  are  raised  in  great  abundance  for  ex- 
year  is  $2,069,597.82,  or  over  eight  dollars  for  portation.  Large  quantities  of  wool  are  al?o 
each  pupil  attending  tlie  schools.  Aside  from  produced,  both  for  exportation  to  other  parts  of 
this  indispensable  class  of  educational  institu-  'the  country  and  for  home  consumption.  Tlie 
tions,  there  are  in  the  State  already  sixty-two  rapidly-growing  manufactures  of  the  State  are 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities.  Among  chiefly  of  woollen  fabrics, 
the  latter  is  a  State  University,  provided  for  by  The  trade  of  all  the  States  on  the  Northern 
the  constitution  and  placed  under  the  control  of  Mississippi  is  seriously  impeded  by  the  Des 
the  Legislature ;  a  new  building  for  the  use  of  Moines  and  the  Rock  Island  rapids.  The 
this  institution  has  been  completed  during  the  former  extend  from  the  city  of  Keokuk  to  3Ion- 
year.  A  building  is  also  in  course  of  construe-  trose,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  with  a  fiiU  of 
tion  for  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  twenty-one  feet.  The  obstructions  to  navigs- 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  State.  tion  consist  of  a  series  of  ridges  of  solid  rock. 

Most  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Iowa  A  canal  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  is  prv>- 

were  projected  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  have  heen  posed  for  the  relief  of  the  navigation  of  the 

uniformly  under  efficient  management,  but  the  Upper  Mississippi  at  this  point.     The  desi^ni 

provision  made  for  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  is,  to  cut  this  canal  through  the  rock  in  the  bed 

dumb  was  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  last  of  the  river,  with  sufficient  depth  and  width  to 

General  Assembly  passed  an  act  permanently  float  the  largest  river  steamers  at  any  season  of 

locating  an  asylum  for  that  unfortunate  class  of  the  year.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 

persons,  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  appointing  com-  $2,100,000,  one-third   of  which  has  been  al- 

missioners  to  choose  the  site,  prepare  a  plan  of  ready  appropriated  by   the  Congress   of  the 

the  building,  and  make  a  contract  for  its  con-  United  States.    The  Rock  Island  rapids  extend 

struction.      The  work  of  these  commissioners  fourteen  miles  and  a  hal^  from  Davenport  to  Le 

has  been  done  during  the  past  season,  and  a  Claire.  The  obstructions  here  consist  of  reefs  of 
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rock,  with  navigable  spaces  between.  Here,  too,    ing  to  law,  of  the  head  of  the  late  rebellion,  for  Wb 


ment  of  this  object.     This  immense   work  is  the  protection  of  American  citizenship,  and  b^  a 

carried  on  nnder  the  direction  of  General  J.  H.  ^^e  regard  for  the  welfare  and  future  safetjr  of  the 

Wilson,  and,  if  the  necessary  appropriations  are  5fP"^S^i  ^,^  1 1  ^^\^'iL''?^^  f""  *^^  ^'f^^  ""^ 

—.-.^      Lni  u*  ^^      1  A  J    •/ •    *v       V*   •     XV ^  the  nation,  but  in  luatice  to  the  loyal  people  who  have 

made,  will  be  completed,  it  is  thought,  m  the  teen  so  heroic  in  ^eh-  devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  the 

course  of  the  year  1869.  The  opening  of  nnim-  Constitution,  tlie  Union,  and  libertv,  and  to  the  sol- 

peded  navigation  on  the  easteni  border  of  Iowa,  dien  of  the  Union  who  survive,  ana  the  memozy  of 

if  accomplished,  will  give  a  yet  stronger  im-  the  heroic  dead.                 ^^.      ^^   ^ 

•r>r.io^  4-^  **xA  A^i\rA«>^<»^<n.n4-  «»  «.*^».^i4-rfL«i  iw^  *•  That  wc  aro  ui  fivor  of  the  stnctest  eoonomv  ui 

pulse  to  the  adv'Micement  in  a^cnltaral  im-  ^he  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  that  we  demW 

portance  of  that  State,  and  of  others  along  the  at  the  handa  of  all  our  officials,  both  State  and  na- 

head -waters  of  the  great  artery  of  Westerfi  tional,  a  faithful  and  rigidly  honest  administration  of 

coramerce.     The  want  of  cheap  transportation  public  affaire. 

for  their  fanning  produce  to  the  great  markets  J:JF^'^:}}f  ^^^^"^  ?.f"S^'!l?^^^®  P''?^^* 

^^  +1,^  ^^««*^\««  i^««.  K«««   iSu  i^  «n   ♦va  oftheUmted  States  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 

^  the  country  has  long  been  felt  in  aU  thd  nation  for  their  firmness  in  resisting  the  conspiracy 

■Northwest  ,  to  turn  over  the  control  of  the  Government  to  the 
It  is  within  two  years  that  Des  Moines,  the  hands  of  traitore  and  their  allies,  and  in  defeating 
capital  of  Iowa,  first  possessed  a  railroad,  and  it  *^«  purposes  of  a  coirupt  Executive,  and  thus  sustain- 
i.  now  rapidly  becoming  the  railway  ceitre  of  cnCfn"Sur  M^^r^^^^^  m  a  great  and  dangerous 
the  State.  Three  rival  lines  to  Chicago  are  al- 
ready near  completion.  The  Chicago,  Rock  A  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  first  resolu- 
Island,  and  Pacific  Railway  has  nearly  reached  ^^^  so  as  to  guarantee  equal  rights  to  all  persons 
Des  Moines,  on  its  way  to  Council  Bluffs  to  'without  regard  to  sex ;  but  this  motion  was 
unit©  with  the  Pacific  road.  A  railroad  trav-  ^^^  ^pon  the  table.  The  convention  then  pro- 
erses  the  rich  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  from  the  needed  to  nominate  the  following  persons  to 
Stat©  capital  to  Keokuk,  and  is  ultimately  to  ^^^  *^®  offices  designated  above:  Governor, 
be  extended  to  Minnesota.  Other  lines  are  Colonel  Samuel  Merrill;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
projected  to  form  connections  with  most  of  the  Colonel  John  Scott ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
leading  cities  of  the  West.  This  system  of  rail-  Joseph  M.  Beck;  Attorney-General,  M^jor 
wavs  in  Iowa  will  be  of  special  importance,  in  Henry  O'Connor ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
view  of  the  rich  supply  of  coal  within  her  limits,  Instruction,  D.  Franklin  Wells, 
to  b©  furnished  to  the  neighboring  States.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
The  Le^slature  of  the  State,  which  meets  »*  ^^  Moines  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  prin- 
biennially  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  ^iP^^s  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  following 
held  no  session  in  1867.    The  political  parties  resolutions: 

began  in  the  spring  a  vigorous  canvass  for  the  Betolved,  1.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 

State  election  to  be  held   in  October.      The  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 

State  ofiScers  to  be  chosen  at  that  election  were  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 

Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Judge  of  the  tions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  U 

fi.i*^*Am<^  n^«i.*    k4.t.^^^^„  n^^rl^^   «5^  c ^«  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  per- 

Supreme  Cour^  Attorney-General,  and  Super-  fection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends, 

mtendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Calls  were  2.  That  we  believe  each  State  has  the  right  to 

made  in  April,  on  the  part  of  the  State  Cen-  rebate  the  elective  franchise  for  itself,  and  we^  aa 

tral  Committees  of  each  of  the  leading  political  ojti^ens  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  are  opposed  to  striking 

or^izatjon^  for  conyentions  to  be  held  in  '^|.\tt^he''?::Lr/tS^'l?w.'r''S-  «id 

June.     Ihe  Kepubhcan  Conventien  met  at  Des  heavily  burdensome  to  the  agricultural  States,  with- 

Moines,  on  the  19th  of  tliat  month,  and  adopted  out  being  of  a  correspondingbenefit  to  the  Govem- 

the  following  platform :  ment,  and  only  of  advantage  to  a  few  manufacturing 

States,  and  should  be  repealed  or  greatlv  modified. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Bepublican  party  of  4.  That  all  classes  of  pro^rty  should  pay  a  pro- 

the  State  oi   Iowa,  in  convention  assembled,  an-  portionate  rate  toward  derraying  the  expenses  or  the 

nounce  the  following  as  the  platform  of  our  prin-  Government.     We  are  therefore  in  favor  of  taxing 

dples :  Government  bonds  the  same  as  other  property. 

1.  That  we  a^ain  proclaim  it  as  a  cardinal  principle  6.  That  we  are  in  &vor  of  repealing  the  present 
of  our  political  faith,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  this  State,  and  in  favor 
law,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  such  amendments  to  the  of  enacting  a  well-regulated  license  law  in  lieu 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as  will  secure  the  thereof. 

rights  of  the  ballot,  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  6.  That  we  arc  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 

equal  justice  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  color,  race,  or  constitution  of  oiir  State  in  giving  to  foreigners  the 

religion.  elective  franchise,  after  they  have  declared  their  in- 

2.  That  we  approve  ofthe  military  reconstruction  acta  tention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
passed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses ;  have  resided  in  this  State  one  year. 

out  as  the  illiberal  construction  by  unfriendly  officials  7.  That  we  demand  of  our'publio  officers  in  the 

deprives  these  acts  of  their  energy  and  vitality,  we  State  of  Iowa  and  in  the  United  States  the  strictest 

demand  that  Congress  assemble  in  July,  to  carry  out,  economy,  in  order  to  reduce  the  present  system  of 

bv  additional  enactments,  the  true  andoriginal  mtent  burdensome  taxation,  and  we  denounce  in  severest 

or  said  acta — ^the  reconstruction  of  the  rebel  States  terms  the  profliffacv,  corruption,  and  knavery  of  our 

upon  a  sure  and  loyal  basis.  State  officers  ana  or  Congress. 

3.  That  the  prompt  trial  and  punishment,  accord-  8.  That  the  denial  ofthe  right  of  representation 
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to  the  States  of  tlie  Union  through  odious  military  and  Slave.    With  regard  to  religioD,  there  arc 

restriction,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  should  24,167,855  Roman  Catholics;  32,932  Protest- 

dtl^iT             ^^<l^^«^«d  opposiuon  of  every  good  ^^,  ^^333  j^^^.   ^  g.^  belonging  to  other 

sects.     Italy  is  divided  into  8,562  communei 

Tlie  fourth  and  fiflh  resolutions  called  forth  or  parishes,  of  which  2,T63  have  less  thim 
an  animated  debate,  bat  were  finally  adopted  1,000  inhabitants,  and  only  nine  more  th&n 
without  modification.  The  nominations  made  100,000.  In  the  budget  for  the  year  1867,  the 
were  as  follows:  Governor, 'Charles  Mason;  expenditures  were  estimated  at  1,014,40^071 
Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  D.  Harris;  Judge  of  lire  (one  lira  or  nineteen  c^nts);  the  re- 
Supremo  Court,  John  H.  Craig ;  Attorney-Gen-  ceipts  at  792,553,032  lire,  and  the  defidt  ai 
eral,  W.  T.  Barker ;  Superintendent  of  Public  221,856,039  lire.  The  public  debt  amounted, 
Instruction,  M.  L.  Fisher.  on   December  31,  1866,  to  5,287,582,451  lire 

An  excited  campaign  followed  these  nomina-  (nominal  value  of  capital).    The  army,  in  1867, 

tions.    The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  was  222,321  men  on  the  peace  footing,  and 

sale    of  intoxicating   liquors    acquired    some  494,800  men  on  the  war  footing.    The  nuinWr 

prominence,  and  a  **  People*s  party,''  made  up  of  war-vessels  was,  in  1867,  104,  armed  with 

of  antl -prohibitionists,   was    organized.     The  1,321  guns.    The  number  of  iron-clads  was  2i, 

election  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  Oc-  armed  with  448  gtins.    The  official  value  of 

tober,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  He-  the  special  commerce,  in  1864,  was  as  follows: 

publican  ticket;  but  the  votes  are  not  canvassed  imports,   824,693,516;    exports,   404,332,934; 

until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1868.  transit,  54,169,338;  total,  1,283,195,788.    The 

Samuel  Merrill,  the  new  Governor,  is  a  native  movements  of  shipping,  induding  coasting  ves- 

of  Maine  (his  majority  was  estimated  at  27,000  sels,  were,  in  1865,  as  follows : 

over  Mason),  but  spent  his  early  manhood  in  Yesscla.         Tomuige. 

New  Hampshire,  where  he  served  two  terms  in  Entered 114,861         7,77S,l.5S    . 

the  Legislature  of  that  State.     He  subsequently  Cleared 108,771        7,142,S35 

removed  to  Iowa,  and  here  too  was  chosen  to  The  merchant  navy,  in  1865,  consisted  of 

the   Legislature.     During  the   late    war   he  15,728  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 

served  with  credit  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-  678,603. 

first  Iowa  Infantry.  The  following  is,  according  to  recent  official 

The  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  statistics,  the  distribution  of  profes^ons  and 

year  1868  met  at  Des  Moines,  on  Monday,  the  trades  in  Italy :    the  Catholic    clergy  in  the 

13th  of  January.    The  members  are  distributed  peninsula  comprise  161,123  individuals,  h&Qg 

among  the  political  parties  in   the    following  seven  for  every  thousand  inhabitants.    But  in 

ratio :  Senate— Republicans,  39 ;  Democrats,  8 ;  Umbria  the  proportion  is  fourteen  per  tbon- 

Independent  and  People's,  2.    House  of  Repre-  sand,  the  suppression  of  convents  and  sale  of 

sentatives — ^Republicans,  77;    Democrats,   16;  ecclesiastical  property  at  the  commencement 

People's,  5 ;  Independent,  2.    One  of  the  ear-  of  the  present  century  not  having  been  effected 

liest  subjects  to  engage  their  attention  is  the  in  that  province  as  it  was  in  the  then  French 

ratification  of  certain  amendments  to  the  Fed-  departments  of  the  Tiber  and  Trasimene.    Ag- 

eral  Constitution,  known  as  the  14th  Article,  riculture  provides  work  for  4,869,625  men  and 

proposed    to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  2,839,210    women,    or    7,708,835   individuals 

States  in  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  in  all,  being  about  one-third  of  the  popuh- 

June  16, 1866.  tion.    In  this  number,  however,  are  coonu^ 

ITALY,  a  kingdom   in    Southern  Europe.  234,776  males  and   42,734  fem^es  who  are 

King,  Victor  Emanuel,  born  March  14,  1820,  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.      The  number 

succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  Sardinia  on  of  persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  mann- 

March  23,  1849;  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  factures    is    3,072,245,  viz.,   1,379,505    males 

Italy  on  March  17,  1861.     Heir-apparent  to  and  1,692,740  females;  there  are  58.551  men 

the  throne.  Prince  Humbert,  born  March  14,  employed  in  mining,  and    624,488   in    com- 

1844.    Tlie  area  of  the  kingdom  (since  the  an-  merce.    The  number  of  artists  i3  681,485,  of 

nexation  of  Venetia,  in  1866)  is  118,356  square  whom  404,722  are  men  and  125,768  are  women, 

miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census  Tliero    are    130,597   functionaries,    including 

of  1862,  24,231,860.    Of  these  12,128,824  are  6,354  women.    The  army  and  police  form  an 

males,  and  12,103,036  females.    There  are  on  aggregate  of  240,000  men ;    there  are  besides 

an  average   eighty-five    inhabitants   to  each  604,437  landed  proprietors,  of  whom  257,4*>7 

square  kilometre.    The  population  is  divided  are  females;  160,077  man-servants,  and  313,497 

as  follows:  3,788,513  under  six  years  of  age;  maid-servants;  the  indigent  amount  to  305,335; 

8,376,884   from    six    to    twenty-four   years;  and  persons  belonging  to  none  of  the  above 

10,452,613  from    twenty-four    to  sixty ;    and  classes  to  7,850,574. 

1,613,850  from  sixty  upward.     14,052,318  are  A  royal  decree,  issued  on  January  1,  1867, 

unmarried;  8,556,175  are  married;   1,623,804  ordered  a  reduction  of  the  army  to  146,000  as 

are  widowers  and  widows.    Of  the  whole  pop-  the  peace  footing  and  a  corresponding  reduction 

ulation,   23,958,103    speak    Italian;     134,435  of  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of  war.  A  draft  of 

speak  French ;  20,893  speak  German ;  118,929  a  law  on  the  independence  of  the  Church  and 

speak  other  languages,  such  as  Albanese,  Greek,  ttie  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Chamber.    The  Church  was  de-  at  first  fixed    for  June,  and  volunteers  be- 

clared  free  from  all  intervention  of  the  state  in  gan   to  assemble  in  large  numbers;   bnt  the 

the  eseroise  of  its  worship  and  in  tlie  nomina-  precatitionary  measures  taken  bj  the  Italian 

tion  of  bishops.    Added  to  this  draft  was  the  Government    induced     Garibaldi     to    delay. 

contract,  concluded  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  From  June  22d  to  September  4th  Garibaldi 

8cia]oja,  with  the  house  Langrand-Dumonceau,  traversed  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  Unibrla,  making 

concerniDg  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  prop-  speeches,  inflaming  the  people,  and  occasion- 

erty.     The  contract  became  the  subject  of  ing  many  demonstrations  in  favor  of  a  new  ex- 

vcry  animated  discussion  in  the  bureaux  of  the  pedition.    On  September  4th  he  left  Bologna  for 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  February  4th  Geneva,  where  he  attended  the  Peace  Congress. 

the  Chamber   was  notified    that    a  majority  This  journey  was  intended  as  a  feint,  and  while 

had  rejected  it     On  February  11th  the  min-  Garibaldi  was  in  Geneva,  his  sou  Menotti,  in 

istry  of  Bicasoli   tendered  its  resignation  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  was  preparing  the 

consequence  of  a  vote  of  censure  passed  by  the  immediate  invasion  of  the    Papal    provinces. 

Chamber  against  the  ministry  for  having  pro-  Garibaldi  left  the  Peace  Congress  in  order  to 

hibited  some  popular  meetings  in  Yenctia.  The  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invasion  ;  but 

resignation  of  the  ministry  was  not  accepted,  before  he  reached  the  Papal  frontier,  he  was 

bnt,  instead,  the  Chamber  dissolved  on  Febra-  arrested  by  order  of  the  Italian  Government, 

ary  13th.   On  February  16th,  three  members  of  and,   after  a  brief  imprisonment,  sent  to  his 

the  ministry,  Berd  (Public  Instruction),  Borgatti  home  on  the  island  of  Caprera.    He  succeeded, 

(Worship  and  Justice),  and  Scialoja  (Finance),  however,  in  making  his  escape,  returned  to 

resigned.^   Depretis,  heretofore  Minister  of  the  Italy,  and  this  tune  safely  reached  the  Papal 

Navy,   supplanted    Scialoja,    while    Correnti  States,   where  the  revolution,  however,  soon 

acceptedtne  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionary 

Biancheri  that  of  Justice.  The  election  of  a  new  army  at  the  battle  of  Men  tana  and  the  capture 

Chamber  on  March  12th  resulted  in  favor  of  the  of  Garibaldi  by  the  Italian  force.    (See  Papal 

ministry,  which  had  a  large  m^ority.  Neverthe-  States.) 

less,  the  ministry  again,  on  April  4tb,  tendered  The  movements  of  Garibaldi  were  for  the 

its  resignation,  which  this  time  was  accepted  Italian  Government  a  source  of  great  embar- 

by  the  King.    A  new  ministry  was  formed  by  rassment.     Nearly  all  the  membere  of  Parlia- 

Battazzi,  and  consisted  of  the  following  mem-  ment  agreed  in  the  wish  to  complete  the  unity 

bers:  Count  P.  di  CampeUo,  Foreign  Afiairs;  of  Italy  by  the  annexation  of  Rome;    but  a 

Sebastian  Teochio,  Justice;  Ferrara,  Finance;  m^'ority,  in  common  with  the  ministry,  dieap- 

Lieutenont-General  Thaon  di  Revel,  "War ;  Ma-  proved  of  the  entei'prise  of  Garibaldi.     On 

jor-Goneral  Pescetto,  Navy ;    Mich.  Coppino,  September  21st  the  Government  issued  the  fol- 

PabUc  Worship ;  Ant.  Giovanola,  Public  Works ;  lowing  declaration : 

F.  de  Blasiia,  Agriculture  and  Commerce.    On  r^^  ministiy  has  carefully  watbhed  up  to  the  prea- 

May  14th  a  new  draft  of  a  law  concerning  the  ent  the  great  fetation  which,  under  the  glorious 

ecclesiastical  property  was  read  to  the  Cham-  name  of  Home,  is  trying  to  forco  the  country  to  vio- 

ber,  and  on  May  26th  the  Minister  of  Finance  ^^^  international  stipulations  consecrated  by  the  vote 

concluded  a  new  contract  concerning  the  dis-  °^.  *^l£"^""!f  ^*^^  the  honor  of  tiie  nation.    The 

,     -     »  «ww  wuw«v.u  vw«v^*i**»jg  MtA«  ««  mmistiy  regretted  the  miury  which  such  agitation 

posal  of  ecclesiastical  property  with  the  house  would  do  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  the  public 

Erlancer  of  Paris.     Both  the  new  draft  of  law  credit,  and  those  financial  operations  on  which  depend 

and  the  new   contract  were  rejected  by  the  the  well-beingj  and  future  of  the  country.    Up  to  the 

majority  of  the  bureaux  of  the  Chamber  of  P.^^®^*  the  mmistir  have  respected  the  rii^hts  of  all 

i?Irv«Ax,Jf».f«f:^A«'  «rv:^i,    ««^«^«+^»ri    «    ^»»»4^^»  citizens,  but  now  that,  contrary  to  those  rights,  cer- 

Representatives,  which  presented  a  counter-  tainpeiions  would  prJ)ceed  to  throats,  the  miiistiy 

arail,  proposing  the  conversion  of  the  whole  feel  it  their  duty  to  preserve  inviolate  the  public  con- 

of  the  property,  its  division   into  small  lots  fldence  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  The  Govern- 

and  sale  bv  auction— the  Government  to  be  ™®^*  "^^  remain  faithful  to,  and  thoroughlv  carry 

authorized  to  issue  bonds  sufficient  to  realize  ?.^*»*^!  decl^*jo'i»  ^^  before  and  accepted  by  Par- 

!/rtrt /w^rTnAA  V       v     •f""^"  °***"^*''"*'  ""  *^«ui£.j  hament.    In  a  free  state  no  citizen  can  anse  above 

400,000,000  lire,  beanng  interest  at  the  rate  of  the  hiw,  or  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of  the  high 

seven  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  twenty-five  powers  of  the  nation,  and  thus  disturb  by  violent 

years.     The  bill  further  imposed  a  tax  of  thirty  means  the  organization  of  the  country,  and  lead  her 

per  cent,  on  ecclesiastical  property.     The  bill  into  the  gravest  compUcations.     The  ministry  has 

t^^ «^^,i  V-  4.V    nu      u       r  K^  1*5^         T  1  confidence  m  the  wisdom  and  love  of  country  of  the 

was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  Italians ;  but  If  any  one  should  fail  in  loyalty  toward 

28th,  by  200  to  58  votes ;  and  on  August  12th  by  those  national  stipulations  and  attempt  to  violate  that 

the  Senate,  by  84  to  29  votes,  ana  sanctioned  frontier  for  which  we  have  passed  our  word,  the  min- 

by  the  King.     The  auction-sales  of  the  ecclesi-  i^^^y  will  not  permit  such  an  act  in  any  way,  and  wiU 

fisHcAl  nrowrtv  h^astn  Roon  aftpr  and  nroppwlpd  P^**^®  ^^  *^°"®  persons  contravening  this  order  the 

property  oegan  soon  alter,  ana  proceeaea  responsibility  of  whatever  acts  they  may  provoke. 

successfully,  the  prices  realized,  exceeding  the  x-            ' 

official  valuation.  From  the  official  documents  presented  to  the 

Early  in  the  year  it  became  known  thatGari-  Chamber  on  December  28th  (a  closely-printed 

baldi  was  planning  another  expedition  against  volume  of  155  pages),  it  appears  that  Ratazzi, 

the  Papal  States  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow-  up  to  the  8th  or  9th  of  October,  did  all  he  could 

icg  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  an-  to  prevent  this  Garibaldian  movement,  although 

nexing  Rome  to  Italy.    The  movement;  was  a  large  number  of  local  officials,  of  the  grand 
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proprietors,  and  of  the  national  gaard  did  not  motion,  and  201  against  it,  defeating  the  minis- 
conceal  their  sympathy  with  it    About  the  8th  try  by  a  migority  of  2. 
or  9th  of  October  Ratazzi  appears  to  liave  be-  The  foreign  relations  of  Italy  were,  on  the 
come  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  success-  whole,  friendly ;  only  the  continued  occupation 
folly  stemming  the  tide  of  Garibaldian  inva-  of    Rome   by  French   troops,   and  the  new 
sion,  and  to  have  gone  with  it.  intervention  of  France  in  the  Roman  question. 
In  consequence  of  the  complications  arising  led  to  an  unpleasant  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  France,  Ratazzi,  on  October  15  th,  ten-  with  France.  The  official  ".Green-book,*' which 
dercd  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  was  distributed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
the  King,  who  charged  General  Menabrea  with  December  10th,  contains  twenty-seven  docn- 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  which  was  roents  exchanged  between  the  Govemments  of 
constitoted  as  follows :  President  of  the  Conn-  France  and  Italy,  from  the  2d  of  June,  1865, 
cil  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  to  the  7th  of  September,  186T,  while  thedocn- 
fairs,  Lieutenant-Gen eral   Count  Louis  Fred,  ments  relating  to  the  Roman  question  are  sixtr- 
Menabrea ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Marquis  six  in  number,  their  dates  running  from  the 
Gualterio ;  Minister  of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Wor-  20th  .of  December,  1866,  to  the  3d  of  De- 
ship,  Adrian  Mari ;  Minister  of  War,  M^or-Gen-  oember,  1867.    In  a  dispatch  dated  the  8th  of 
oral  Hector  Maria  Bertol^-Viale ;  Minister  of  August,  1667,  the  Italian  charge  d'afEaires  at 
Finance,  Count  Cambray-Digny ;    Minister  of'  Paris  communicated  to  his  Gk>vernment  a  dec- 
Pablio  Instruction,  Emil  Broglio;  Minister  of  laration  of   the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Public  Works,  Count  Cantelli ;  Minister  of  the  Affairs  that  the  Antibes  Legion  (the  French 
Navy,  Counter-Admiral  Provana.    The  Italian  volunteers  in  Rome)  was  independent  of  any 
Parliament    reassembled   on    December    5th.  foreign' interference  or  control.     Not  only  did 
General  Menabrea  announced  the  composition  the  French  Government  recognize  this  prind- 
of  the  new  ministry,  and  explained  its  policy,  pie,  but  it  was  determined  to  conform  thereto. 
After  alluding  to  the  difficulties  encountered  With  regard  to  the  mission  of  General  Damont 
by  the  now  cabinet,  he  went  on  to  maintmn  to  Rome,  who  was  reported  to  have  addressed 
the  right  of  Italy  to  intervene  in  the  Pontifical  the  Antibes  Legion  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
States  when  the  intervention  of  France  took  French  army,  the  French  minister  said :  **  I  do 
place.    Ho  said :    *^  It  was  the  right  and  duty  not  disavow,  but  deny  it.  ^'   In  a  note  of  the  Sd 
of  the  Government  to  arrest  Garibaldi,  who  of  September,  the  French  Government  stated 
had  violated  the  laws  of  his  country.     The  that  the  Emperor,  while  reserving  to  himself 
conduct  of  tlic  ministry,  in  spontaneously  with-  the  right  of  authorizing  French  officers  to  serve 
drawing  the  troops  of  Italy  when  all  danger  had  in  the  Pontifical    army  as  in  other  foreign 
ceased,  prevented  the  arrival  of  other  foreign  armies,  intended  that  thenceforth  the  Antibes 
soldiei*s,  and  facilitated  the  departure  of  a  por-  Legion  should  contain  none  but  soldiers  free 
tion  of  those  who  had  entered  the  Papal  terri-  from  all  obligation  toward  France.     A  tele- 
topy. "    After  justifying  the  acts,  of  repression  graip  from  the  Italian  Government,  of  the  5th 
whicli  had  been  exercised  during  the  recent  of  September,  expressed  pleasure  that  every 
state  of  things.  General  Menabrea  announced  difficulty  was  removed  that  might  disturb  good 
that  the  King  had  resolved  to  grant  amnesty  to  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
all  persons  compromised  by  the   late  events.  The  communications  relative  to  the  Roman 
With  regard  to  the  Roman  question,  he  said  that  movement  commenced  with  a  telegram  from 
it  required  very  little  to  thwart  the  diplomatic  the   Florence   cabinet  to  the  Chevalier   Xi- 
action  of  the  Government.     Referring  to  the  gra,    the  Italian  minister  in    France,  on  the 
rights  of  Italy,  General  Menabrea  maintained  80th  of  September,   which  said  that,  in  the 
that  Rome,  being  in  an  isolated  position  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  at  Rome,  the  Italian  Gov- 
centre  of  Italy,  was  an  impediment  to  the  free-  emment  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  in- 
dom  of  communication  between  the  provinces  tervene  in  order  to  preserve  public  onler,  and 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.    He  said :  ^*  Supposing  guard  Italian  institutions.    The  French  Gov- 
France  had  a  foreign   government  at  Paris,  emment  replied  that  in  case  of  such  events, 
how  could  she  exist  ?    The  Roman  question  is  it  would  not  act  without  previously  commani- 
uot  to  be  solved  by  violence.    The  Holy  See  eating  with  the  Italian  Government,  and  in- 
will  be  respected,  and  the  Pope  will  find  his  sisted  upon  the  frontier  being  loyally  watched, 
strongest  support  in  Italy  and  not  fi-om  abroad."  On  the  14th  of  October  the  Indian  Govern- 
On  the  6th  of   December  the  Chamber  of  ment  protested  against  the  violation  of  the 
Deputies  elected  Signer  Lanza,  the  candidate  September  convention  by  France,  and  declared 
of  the  Government,  president  of  the  Chamber,  that   if  the  French  troops   marched  toward 
by  194  votes  against  154,  which  were  given  to  Rome  it  would  be  compelled  to  intervene  and 
Ratazzi.    On  December  22d  Signor  Bonfardini  occupy  Pontifical  territory  without  fail.  Chev- 
proposed  an  order  of  the  day  affirming  Rome  alier  Nigra  expressed  his  opuiion  that  the  Ital* 
to  be  the  capital  of  Italy,  deprecating  the  at-  ian  Government  might  avert  a  French  occniwi- 
tainment  of  that  object  by  illegal  means,  and  tion  by  redoubled  efiforts  to  repress  the  Gari- 
approving  the  conduct  of  the  ministry.    Gen-  baldian  invasion  without  occupying  Pontifical 
crnl  Menabrea  accepted  the  order  of  the  day.  territory.   A  note  from  the  Italian  Government 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  199  in  favor  of  the  upon  the  17th  of  October  said :  *'  That  in  the 
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event  of  a  revolntion  taking  place  in  Rome,  the  authority  or  be  confined  to  offering  counsels. 
only  efficacions  means  was  the  intervention  of  In  the  latter  case,  General  Mennbrea  inqnired, 
Italy,  in  order  to  restore  order  and  protect  the  would  the  French  Government  insure  their 
person  of  the  Pontiff,  leaving  the  question  of  sanction  ?  The  Italian  Government  could  not 
sovereignty  intact."  The  French  Government  admit  any  retrospective  consideration  of  the 
replied  upon  the  same  day  that  it  did  not  in  facts  by  which  the  kingdom  had  been  consti- 
any  case  admit  Italian  intervention  at  Rome,  tuted.  The  deliberations  of  the  conference 
since  a  revolution  in  that  city  would  be  con-  should  be  confined  to  removing  the  difficul- 
sidered  at  Paris  as  the  consequence  of  the  in-  ties  between  Italy  and  the  Holy  Sec.  In  a 
vasion  of  Pontifical  territory.  A  note  from  note  dated  the  8d  of  December,  General  Mena- 
the  Marquis  d'Azeglio,  dated  London,  29th  Oc-  brea  thanked  the  French  Government  for  the 
tober,  stated  that  Lord  Stanley  had  declared  assurance  of  its  friendship,  and  reserved  the 
Engknd  would  exert  her  good  offices  to  pre-  statement  of  the  proposals  that  appeared  to 
vent  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  being  con-  the  Italian  Government  most  expedient  for  the 
sidered  by  France  as  a  casus  "belli.  On  the  2d  settlement  of  the  Roman  question. 
of  November  Chevalier  Nigra  wrote  that  the  On  April  23d  the  Government  of  Italy  con- 
French  Government  did  not  consider  the  entry  eluded  with  Austria  for  nine  years  a  treaty  of 
of  the  Italian  troops  into  Pontifical  territory  as  commerce,  establishing  an  entire  liberty  of 
a  casus  helli^  and  had  ordered  the  French  commerce  and  of  navigation,  as  well  as  a  postal 
troops  to  avoid  all  collision  with  the  Italian  treaty.  With  the  Egyptian  Azizieh  Company 
army.  A  dispatch  from  the  Spanish  Minister  the  Government  entered  into  a  contract  for  a 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  2d  of  November,  term  of  years.  On  October  14th  a  treaty  of 
stated  that  the  dispatch  of  a  Spanish  frigate  navigation  was  concluded  between  Italy  and 
to  CHvita  Vecchia  was  in  no  way  intended  as  a  the  North-German  Confederation,  to  take  effect 
hostile  step  toward  Italy,  but  had  only  been  from  the  1st  of  January,  1868.  Treaties  of  com- 
taken  to  offer  a  refuge  to  the  Holy  Father  in  merce  and  navigation  were  also  concluded  with 
case  he  might  wish  to  leave'his  states.  A  dis-  Japan,  China,  and  Paraguay, 
patch  from  Chevalier  Nigra,  dated  the  9th  of  The  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
November,  said  that  the  French  Government  on  Admiral  Persano  was  pronounced  on  April 
absolutely  rejected  the  idea  of  the  conference  15th.  It  declares  him  guilty  of  disobedience, 
for  settling  the  Roman  question  which  had  incapacity,  and  negligence,  and  condemns  him 
been  proposed  by  France,  consisting  only  of  to  retire  from  the  service,  to  be  degraded  from 
Catholic  powers.  Baron  Beust  had  stated  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  Italian  minister  at  Vienna  that  Austria  de-  the  trial. 

clined  to  take  part  in  a  conference  where'  none  IVES,  Levi  Silliman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop 
were  present  but  Catholic  powers,  and  in  ad-  of  North  Carolina,  born  in  Meriden,  Conn., 
hering  to  the  proposal  of  a  conference  assumed  September  16, 1797;  died  at  Manhattan ville,  near 
no  initiative.  A  note  from  General  Menabrea,  New  York  City,  October  13,  1867.  When  he 
of  the  14th  of  November,  declared  that  Italy  was  quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  Lewis 
rejected  the  proposed  conference  if  it  con-  County,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  bringing 
sisted  only  of  Catholic  powers,  and  only  con-  up  their  son  in  the  same  occupation  until  he 
sented  that  the  representatives  of  the  great  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
powers  should  deliberate  upon  the  Roman  ques-  Lewisville  Academy.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
tion  as  in  the  case  of  other  questions  of  gener-  he  served  nearly  a  year  under  General  Pike, 
al  interest.  The  Italian  Government  could  not  He  entered  Hamilton  College  in  1816,  and  be- 
take part  in  any  deliberation  that  might  estab-  gan  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  of 
lish  a  still  worse  position  of  affairs  between  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  joined  in 
Italy  and  the  Holy  See.  In  replying  to  the  in-  very  early  life.  Studious  application  injured 
vitation  to  the  conference.  Prince  Gortschakoff  his  health,  and  he  left  college  before  the  close 
said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  engage  Italy  to  of  his  senior  year.  In  1819  he  joined  the  Prot- 
resist  revolutionary  movements,  and  that  Rus-  estant  Episcopal  Church.  He  came  to  New 
sia  could  not  accept  a  conference  for  the  settle-  York  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Hobart,  studied 
ment  of  the  Roman  question  without  knowing  theology  under  his  direction,  and  received  dea- 
its  basis.  A  dispatch  from  General  Menabrea,  con^s  orders  at  his  hands  in  1822.  In  1825  he 
of  the  19th  of  November,  stated  that  the  Italian  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Bishop  Hobart. 
Government,  while  reserving  the  inalienable  His  first  services  were  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  then 
rights  of  the  independence  and  unity  of  the  a  missionary  station.  In  1828  he  took  charge 
kingdom,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  confer-  of  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  was  or- 
cnce  in  principle,  certain  that  the  powers  would  dained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  White.  In 
be  favorable  to  Italy.  He  asked  what  would  1827  he  served  as  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
be  the  position  of  Italy  in  the  conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  be- 
whether  it  was  expected  that  she  should  at-  came  the  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church, 
tend  only  to  declare  her  rights — a  position  suit-  New  York.  Six  months  after,  he  was  made 
able  to  a  great  State  which  submitted  a  great  the  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  He  served 
question  to  friendly  governments — or  whether  there  until  1831,  when  he  was  consecrated 
the  resolutions  of  the  conference  would  have  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  at  once  entered 
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npon  his  dnties.    His  popnl^irity  in  this  new  yarianoe  with  what  his  diocese  heliered  to  be 

sphere  exceeded  that  which  he  ex^oyed  in  the  the  fdth  of  the  primitive  Church.   This  exciud 

priest's  office.    Rarely  has  a  chief  pastor  been  distrust,   and  alienation  was   the  result.    A 

the   object  of  a  warmer  or   more   reverent  severe  struggle  ensued,    which   agitated  the 

regard  on  the  part  of  his  diocese  than  was  conventions  for  the  three  following  years.   At 

Bishop  Ives  during  the  early  part  of  his  epis-  first    the  bisliop  publicly  renounced  the  doc- 

copate.    Nor  was  this  regard  misplaced.    En-  trines  he  had  recently  espoused,  bat  he  won 

thusiastic  in  his  profession,  untiring  in  activity,  returned  to  them  again ;  and,  as  his  mind  bad 

comprehensive  in  all  his  plans,  few  men  were  long  been  unconsciously  tending  to  the  Bomaa 

so  well  fitted  for  the  position  he  occupied,  and  Catholic  view  of  the  question,  in  the  winter  of 

few  could  command  to  a  larger  degree  the  1852,  while  absent  in  Europe,  he  finally  aban- 

respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.    He  doned  the  faith  of  his  diocese  and  of  Ms  own 

was  a  very  able  preacher,  and  administered  the  earlier  years,  and  upon  Christmad  day  made  his 

affairs  of  his  diocese  with  much  skill  and  judg-  formal  submission  to  the  Pope,  at  Rome.  At 

ment,  winning,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  the  ensuing  Greneral  Convention  he  was  pro- 

affection  of  his  clergy.    To  promote  the  cause  nounced  ipso  facto  deposed  from  his  bishopric, 

of  education  in  the  Church,  ne  established  an  He  afterward  published  a  volume  in  rindica- 

institution  at  Yalle  Crucis,  among  the  moun-  tion  of  his  change    of  faith,    entitled  ''The 

tains  of  North  Carolina,  which  finally  exposed  Trials    of  a  Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catbol- 

him  to  great  pecuniary  loss.    He  manifested  a  icism."    On  his  return  to  New  York  he  was 

deep  sympathy  with  the  efforts  then  in  progress  employed    as    Professor    of  Rhetoric  in  S*.. 

for  the  religious  training  of  the  slaves,  and  pre-  Joseph's   Theological   Seminary,  and  as  Lec- 

pared  a  catechism  adapted  to  their  comprehen-  turer  on  Rhetoric  and  tlie  English  Language 

sion  and.  spiritual  wants,  which  was  successfully  in  the  Convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 

introduced  by  him  among  the  slaves  on  some  Sisters  of  Charity.     He    served  as  an  ac- 

of  the   larger   plantations.      Besides  various  tive  president  of  a  conference  of  St.  Vmcent 

charges  to  the  clergy,  and  a  number  of  occasion-  de  Paul,  and  occasionally  as  a  public  lecturer 

al  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of  discourses  in  some  of  our  large  cities.    The  last  years  of 

on  the  ** Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fellowship,''  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  establishtuent  of  an 

and  another  on  the  "  Obedience  of  Faith."  institution  at  Manhattanville  for  the  protectioQ 

During  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  Oxford  of  destitute  children.     Through  his  nntiring 

Tracts,  Bishop  Ives  sympathized  strongly  with  efforts  buildings  are  already  erected  for  the 

the  Tractariau  movement.  In  the  years  1848-'9,  accommodation  of  700  children,  and  others  are 

he  began  to  publish  and  maintain  doctrines  at  being  constructed  capable  of  holding  700  more. 


JACKSON,  James,  M.  D.,  an  American  phy-  as  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  SomerviUe,  has 

sician,  medical  professor,  and  author,  born  in  been  productive  of  great  good.    The  Masua- 

Nowburyport,  Mass.,  October  3, 1777 ;  died  in  ohusetts  General  Hospital  was  soon  after  estab- 

Boston,  August  27,  1867.    He  was  the  fourth  lished  in  Boston,  and  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  first 

son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  an  eminent  merchant  physician,  and  Dr.  Warren  the  first  surgeon  to 

t)f  Boston,  and  brother  of  Judge  Charles  and  the    institution.     In  1810  Dr.  Jackson  was 

Patrick  T.  Jackson.     He  was  graduated   at  chosen  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 

HarvardUniversity,  in  1796, ^and  after  teaching  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  Unireraty, 

for  a  year  in  Leicester  Academy,  was  eraployea  and  in  1812  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 

nntil  December,  1797,  as  a  clerk  for  his  father,  tice  of  Medicine  in  the  same  medical  school 

who  was  then  an  officer  of  the  Government.  He  was  several  times  elected  president  of  the 

He  then  became  a  medical  pupil  of  Dr.  Edward  State  Medical  Society.     In  18S5  he  resigDtd 

A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  and  after  two  years'  study  his  professorship,  and  the  same  year  relinquished 

with  him,  sailed  for  London,  where  he  obtained  his  position  in  the  hospital.    His  practice  vas 

the  situaj^on  of  "  dresser  "  in  St  Thomas's  Hos-  always  large,  and  the  confidence  in  his  skill 

pital,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Fordyce,  and  judgment  never  wavered ;  but  still  more 

Clive,  Astley  Cooper,  Saunders,  and  others  in  deep  and  abiding  was  the  trust  in  his  sincerity, 

that  and  Guy's  Hospital.     He  returned  to  Bos-  sympathy,  and  genuine  piety.     All  who  kneir 

ton  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  immediately  him  felt  that  he  was  eminently  a  gooA  mao, 

commenced  practice,  and  continued  in  the  ex-  faithful,  tender,  and  true  in  all  the  relations  of 

ercise  of  his  profession  until  1866.    He  joined  life.    During  his  long  and  busy  life,  Dr.  Jack- 

the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1808.    In  son  found  time  to  write  more,  chiefly  on  me<li- 

1810  Dr.  Jackson  and   Dr.  John  C.  Warren  cal  topics,  than  most  physicians  in  active  pwc- 

brought  before  their  fellow-citizens  in  Boston  tice  think  they  can.    His  principal  publicAtions 

a  series  of  propositions  looking  to  the  estab-  were  the  following:  *'0n  the  Druuonian ^vs; 

lishment  of  a  city  hospital  and  an  asylum  for  tem,"  1809;  "Remarks  on  the  Medical  Effects  of 

the  insane.  The  latter  was  first  organized,  and,  Dentition,"  in  i\r.  K  Medical  and  Surgical  Jmr- 
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nal,  1812;  articles  on  "Cow-Pox  and  Small-  dno€d1)y  the  Government  into  the  Legialatire 

Pox,"  **  On  Spotted  Fever,"  and  "  On  Spasmodic  Council  for  establishing  all  over  the  island  a 

Cholera,"  etc.,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  number  of  district  courts,  to  be  presided  over 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society ;"  "  Syllabus  of  by  judges  to  be  selected  from  the  bar  of  the 

Lectures,"  1816;  and  "  Text  Book  of  Lectures,"  mother  country,  and  appointed  by  the  home 

182o-'27,  for  the  use  of  the  medical  classes ;  Government.    Such  a  change  would  have  the 

"  A  Memoir  of  his  son,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,"  double  effect  of  making  the  courts  for  the 
who  died  in  1834,  with  extracts  from  his  let-  •  trials  of  civil  causes  more  easily  accessible  to 

ters^  and  medical  cases,  1885 ;  "  Letters  to  a  the  poorer  classes  than  under  the  old  arrange- 

Young  Physician,"  1856.    Of  this  last,  a  num-  ment,  and  of  dispensing  in  a  great  measure 

ber  of  editions  have  been  printed.    Dr.  Jack-  with  the  necessity  for  the  holding  of  petty 

son  was  also  a  very  frequent  contributor  to  the  courts  by  local  magistrates.    The  Governor's 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  to  measures  met  with  warm  opposition  from  two 

other  medical  periodicals,  and  always  wrote  classes  of  the  Colonists — ^the  lawyers  and  the 

with  great  clearness  and  force.  planters.    The  first  opposed  them  from  motives 

JAMAICA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  of  pecuniary  interest,  as  the  measures  contem- 
belonging  to  England.  Its  extreme  length  is  plated,  among  other  matters  of  detail,  a  ma- 
160  miles,  and  it  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  terial  reduction  in  the  scale  of  lawyers^  fees  as 
30  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  fixed  by  legal  enactment.  The  opposition  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall,  and  these  the  planters  arose  from  a  very  natural  unwill- 
are  subdivided  into  parishes,  of  which  there  ingness  to  part  with  power, 
are  now  sixteen  in  all,  the  number,  which  was  While  the  measures  were  before  the  Legis- 
formerly  twenty-two,  having  been  recently  re-  lative  Council,  meetings  of  the  magistrates 
duced  by  the  union  of  smaller  parishes  with  were  lield  in  some  of  the  parishes,  at  which 
larger  ones.  According  to  the  last  census,  taken  resolutions  protesting  against  the  course  of 
in  the  year  1861,  the  population  of  the  isl-  the  Government  in  the  premises  were  passed, 
and  was  441,264,  of  which  18,816  were  whites,  and  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
81,074  of  mixed  blood,  and  846,874  blacks,  parishes  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the 
From  the  year  1844,  when  a  census  was  taken,  resignation  of  the  magistrates  in  a  body  was 
to  1861,  the  increase  of  population  was  63,831.  threatened.  But  the  Government  could  not  be 
The  principal  exports  of  the  island  are  sugar,  moved,  and  after  an  ample  discussion  in  the 
ram,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  and  dyewoods.  Legislative  Council  of  the  proposed  scheme  of 
Since  the  abolition  of  representative  institu-  judicial  reform,  the  several  bills  for  giving  it 
tlons  by  the  vote  of  the  old  Legislature,  the  effect  were  duly  passed,  and  subsequently  re- 
colony  is  governed  as  a  crown  colony,  the  ceived  the  sanction  of  the  home  Government, 
administration  being  carried  on  by  the  Gov-  The  wisdom  of  Sir  J.  P.  Grant's  policy  in  this 
ernor  with  the  assistance  of  three  executive  matter  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  good 
ofiScera,  receiving  their  appointments  from  effects  which  have  already  followed  the  adop- 
England.  There  is  besides  a  Legislative  Coun-  tion  of  his  measures,  especially  in  allaying  the 
cil,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  inclusive  of  animosities  which  sprang  out  of  the  old  state 
the  Governor,  who  is  president  thereof.  Of  of  things.  The  people,  on  their  own  admis- 
the  other  twelve,  six  are  ofiScial  and  six  unoffi-  sion,  feel  now  a  confidence  in  the  courts  which 
ciid,  but  all  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  they  never  had  before,  and  the  scenes  which 
are  subject  to  removal  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  used  to  disgrace  the  temples  of  justice  in  days 

The  year  1867  will  be  memorable  in  the  an-  gone  by  no  longer  present  themselves, 
nals  of  the  island  for  the  comprehensive  meas-        The  subject  of  taxation  has  had  a  large  share 

ure  of  law  reform  which  the  Governor  of  the  of  the    attention  of  the    Grovernment,  with 

colony.  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  succeeded  in  carrying  the    twofold    object    of  providing    suflScient 

through  the  Legislature.    From  the  testimony  means  for  meeting  the  heavy  demands  upon 

of  those  most  competent,  from  their  experience  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  expensive 

of  public  affairs,  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  institutions  of  the  colony,   and  of  adjusting 

condition  of  the  colony,  it  appears  that,  under  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payers  on  equitable 

the  state  of  things  existing  prior  to  the  out-  principles.      The    public    debt    of    Jamaica 

break  of  the  blacks  in  1865,  the  administration  amounts    at    present    to    nearly  one   million 

of  the  law  was  sadly  defective,  and  its  machin-  pounds  sterling,  the  greater  part  of   which 

ery  so  cumbersome  as  practically  to  oppose  al-  bears   interest  at  the  rate    of   six  per  cent, 

most  insurmountable  difiiculties  to  men  of  low-  per  annum.      The  policy  of  previous  govern- 

ly  position  and  humble  means  in  their  efforts  ments  has  been  to  meet  deficiency  of  revenue 

to  obtain  justice.    Sir'  J.  P.  Grant,  upon  as-  by  contracting  fresh  loans ;  but,  as  with  the 

suming  the  government  of  the  colony,  satisfied  present  limited  resources  of  the  colony,  and  its 

himsefi  by  inquiry  that  there  was  good  ground  rather  doubtful  prospects,  the  Governor  regards 

for  the  numerous  complaints  which  were  made  it  as  highly  impolitic  to  pursue  such  a  course 

of  the  failure  of  justice,  and  he  determined  to  any  longer,  resort  has  been  had  to  fresh  taxa- 

apply  a  remedy  by  remodelling  the  judicial  in-  tion  for  obtaining  the  means  of  paying  oft*  the 

stitutions  of  the  colony.    Accordingly,  in  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government  during 

early  part  of  the  year,  measures  were  intro-  the  late  disturbances,  and  of  making  good  the 
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falling  off  in  the  estimates  oocasioned  hj  the  mates  hj  $14:9,115,  and  the  latter  by  11^6.195. 

partiaJ  paralysis  of  agriculture  and  trade  which  The  first  deficiency  is  set  down  by  the  JFinan- 

followed  the  didturbances.   A  tax  has  been  laid  cial  Secretary  to  that  reaction  which  ioTambly 

upon  all  houses  of  an  annual  rental  of  $60  follows  over-trading,  to  which  over-trading  U 

and  upward,  and  upon  trades  and  professions,  ascribed    the    depression  which    prevailed  in 

Other  measures  of  taxation,  affecting  more  di-  commercial  matters  during  the  year ;  and  with 

rectly  the  mercantile  interest,  have  also  been  regard  to  the  other  branches  of  revenue  alluded 

adopted,  and  although  these  have  encountered  .to,namely,  the  excise,  the  fSalling  off  is  attributed 

very  strong  opposition  from  the  parties  imme-  to  the  operations  of  those  parties  who,  in  the 

diately  concerned  in  their  operation,  yet  it  is  previous  year,  anticipated  the  action  of  the 

believed  that  their  effect  will  eventually  be  Legislature  on  raising  the  duty  on  rum,  and 

very  wholesome  in  destroying  the  system  of  took  out  of  bond  at  the  lower  rates  of  duty  a 

false  credit  upon  which  business  has  been  very  large  quantity  of  that  article  for  local  consomp- 

largely  carried  on  in  Jamaica,  and  in  placing  tion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  from  direct 

mercantile  transactions  generally  on  a  sounder  taxation  exceeded  the  estimate  far  the  year  in 

and  safer  basis.      The  principal  part  of  the  every  branch. 

revenue  of  the  island  is  derived  from  import  As  regards  the  question  of  popular  edn»- 
duties  on  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  under  a  tion,  the  year  1867  shows  marked  progress, 
system  which  relieves  real  estate  of  the  burden  The  appropriations  from  the  treasury  for  edn- 
of  contributing  to  the  revenue,  and  throws  by  cational  purposes  have  been  very  liberal.  A 
far  the  heavier  part  of  that  burden  upon  hum^  system  has  been  adopted  providing  for  a 
ble  industry.  The  Government  is  alive  to  tlie  thorough  inspection  of  all  schools  receiving 
necessity  for  a  readjustment  in  this  directionj  pecuniary  grants  from  the  public,  and  for  in- 
and  lias  indicated  its  intention  of  reverting,  suring  a  more  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  colony  by  schoolmasters,  and  a  competent  agent  h^ 
will  permit,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  been  dispatched  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
to  the  system  of  direct  taxation  which  former-  selecting  a  number  of  well-qualified  teachers 
ly  existed  in  the  colony.  Measures  have  been  to  take  charge  of  schools  in  different  parts  of 
taken  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  arrears  of  the  island.  The  educational  returns  show  a 
land-tax.  All  lands  held  under  patent  from  gratifying  increase  in  the  attendance  of  scholars 
the  crown,  upon  which  the  quit-rent  shall  not  at  the  different  schools,  and  on  the  whole  the 
have  been  paid  by  a  certain  time,  are  to  be  de-  people  seem  to  be  more  and  more  alive  to  the 
dared  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  all  lands  importance  of  education,  which  for  many  years 
upon  which  the  tax  of  one  penny  per  acre  is  past  has  been  in  a  yery  backward  state, 
assessed  under  an  act  of  the  local  Legi^ature,  The  mournful  chapter  of  the  history  of  Ja- 
are,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  be  taken  maioa,  relating  to  the  outbreak  of  1865,  and 
possession  of  by  the  Government^  and  disposed  its  sequel,  has  been  finally  closed,  the  Jamaica 
of  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  public  Committee  in  England  having  abandoned  tbeir 
against  the  proprietors  of  such  lands.  Mean-  intention  of  taking  further  proceedings  in  the 
while,  the  Government  has  adopted  a  system  criminal  courts  against  ex-Governor  Eyre.  The 
of  retrenchment  and  rigid  economy.  Several  committee  were  induced  to  adopt  this  course  in 
public  offices  created  during  the  existence  of  consequence  of  the  result  of  the  preliminary 
slavery,  but  which  had  become  useless  to  tho  magisterial  investigation  in  the  case  of  Gov- 
public,  have  been  abolished.  The  number  of  ernor  Eyre,  and  also  of  the  proceedings  taken 
clergymen  receiving  their  salaries  out  of  the  against  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenantt  Brand, 
colonial  revenues  has  been  reduced  ;  and  the  the  two  latter  being  officers  who  took  a  promi- 
appropriations  which  used  regularly  to  be  made  nent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  c<iort3- 
every  ^oiir  for  the  repairs  of  church  edifices,  matrial  immediately  after  the  outbreak.  The5« 
and  for  meeting  the  expenses  incident  to  the  individuals  were  charged  with  murder  at  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  have  been  struck  Old  Bailey,  in  the  month  of  April,  but  the 
out  of  the  estimates  altogether,  the  duty  of  grand  jury  ignored  the  bills  of  indictment, 
providing  the  means  for  these  purposes  being  and  they  escaped.  About  the  same  time  Gov- 
thus  tlirown  upon  the  several  congregations,  ernor  Eyre,  at  the  instance  of  the  committee, 
In  connection  with  this  point  it  may  be  stated  was  arrested  in  the  county  of  Shropshire, 
that  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  main-  charged  with  a  similar  offence,  bat  the  bench 
taining  a  state  establishment  in  the  island  is  of  magistrates  before  whom  the  preliminary 
being  agitated  by  tho  local  press,  and  a  feeling  examination  took  place  unanimously  dismissed 
appears  to  be  gaining  ground  in  favor  of  pla-  the  case.  One  good  result  was  obtained  by 
dug  all -religious  denominations  on  the  same  these  proceedings,  in  eliciting  from  the  Lord 
footing.  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
The  revenue  for  tho  year  amounted  to  $1,-  burn,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  grand 
477,420,  showing  a  deficiency  of  $281,555.  The  jury  at  the  Old  Bmley,  a  masterly  vindica- 
whole  of  this  deficiency  is  accounted  for  by  tion  of  the  principles  of  the  British  Cimstitu- 
the  falUdg  off  in  the  two  most  important  tion  as  regards  the  question  of  the  riglit 
branches  of  the  revenue,  the  customs,  and  the  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  the  crown  of  pro- 
excise  ;  the  former  having  fallen  below  the  esti-  claiming  martial  law.     In  dealing  with  the 
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question  of  martial  law,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus-    to  have  what  may  be  teimed  Bplritnal  blood  in  their 
tice  laid  down  the  broad  principle,  which  he    ^«"i?»  *  peculiar  character  attaches  to  them.    Thev 

copionslj  illustrated    and    fortified   by  argu-  J   thTw^X  ^&  ^.TXJ'I^^  privUeges   fill 

,.-,i^  *-  J  i»  At     -c*     1-  ^    r\       x»x  Ji  aiitno  nign  offices  about  the  court,  wear  a  sort  of 

ments  drawn   from   the  Enghsh   Constitution  uniform^  and  are  otherwise  distinguished.    But  the 

and  English  history,  that  the  crown   has  no  Miya-Sama  are  only  the  uncles  and  brothers  and 

pKJwer  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the  sense  in  ehildren  of  the  Mikado.    According  to  the  old  cus- 

which  that  term  is  usually  accepted.      In  esses  *°™  °^\^®  country,  these  next  of  kin  of  the  Emperor 

of    popular  ontb^ak,  thi^ten^ng  the  public.  J^^^K'^e  iSeSiv^oSn^cTdLW'tSS 

safety,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  he  influence  of  the  foreigner  in  Japan,  is  the  abrogation 

flaid,  to  employ  forcible  means,  if  necessary,  for  of  this  rule,  intellija^nce  of  which  has  quite  recently 

repressing  disorder ;  but  this  may  be  done  and  jeached  us,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  Miya-Sama 

onght  t^  be  done  without  suspending  the  oper-  !SaI%?«<r^^^^^^^^  "^^  "^'^ 

ation  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  paramount       Next  in  rank  to  them  comes  the  Quambak,  or  chief 

authority  in  the  state,  and  which  cannot,  even  minister  of  the  Emperor.    He  could  only  be  chosen 

temporarily,  be  rightfully  abrogated  by  those  fro™  o^o  of  the  five  families  known  as  the  Goshekke, 

in  powe      " -       -  —j     -- *t-      ..-— n-.i.- i-._i---^ -_._.. 

distinct 

rule  

this  law  civilians  are  not  subject,  and  unless  this  appointment.°a8  well,  as  those  of  the  two  next 

taken  in  actual  rebellion,  they  can  be  constitu-  highest  officials,  the  Sadeising  and  Woodeiaing,  who 

tionally  tried  by  no  other  court  than  the  ordi-  "ff^"*  AiiTh?»  w«a^^.f^?i'«nn^  5?"; 

^^ -Lii  X  •!.       1     i»i.i  i.         rpi.      1  Bell.    AlLtmswas  usurped  authority  on  the  part  of 

nary  civil  tnbunals  of  the  country.    This  charge  the  Tycoon,  to  resist  wtose  exalted  poUtical  preteri- 

of    Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  produced  a  pro-  sions  a  political  struggle  took  pkce,  which  culminated 

found  impression  throughout  the  United  King-  ^  the  civil  war  that  has  only  recently  terminated. 

dom:    and,  although  the  Jamaica  Committee  ^*rlV.H*®f5-**^iii^*  ^^  functionary  is  indeed 

ff'^.^.^l^^l^-M^^i^toftheW  effort  S^^^^iST'lTv'^ra'X^nriS^,  ^1 

It  is  aumitted  that  a  national  debt  ot  gratitude  is  not  known  among  the  Japanese  by  his  reoently- 

13  due  to  them  for  having  been  instrumental  in  invented  name  of  Tycoon. 

drawing  forth  from  so  eminent  an  authority  ^J^^  ^^  title  is  Shogoon,  or  Generalissimo ;  and  as 

the  able  defence  of  constitutional  liberty  for  I^^^S^^^^]"®  ti.«^^!SS^!  «"".  L*^f  fL^i?'^-^^'^ 

L»  X.  4.1.       1.          •            i.-          Ml            I.T  Jfiuropeans.     1  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  prac- 

which  the  charge  in  question  will  ever  be  dis-  tioaUy  exercise  the  supreme  executive  authority  at 

tinguished  m  legal  annals.  the  time  of  Commodore  Perry's  visit ;  and  his  office 

JAPAN",  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    Area,  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  political  system 

163,646  square  miles;  popi^ation,  from  thirty  ^t*^*?.^  t^/-    The  Shogoon  is  agisted  in  hjs  do- 

tofv.^<r  *««;ii'.^»a     Tnv«  ;«*™1««««  «Tk;«u  u««  ^i  hberations  and  executive  functions  by  the  Goroiio,  or 

forty  millions.    The  intercourse  which  has  of  eoundl  of  smaller  Daimios ;  and  as  the  Shogoon  was 

late  been  established  between  Japan  and  tor^  oftener  a  puppet  than  not.  the  Government  of  Japan 

eign  countries  has  largely  added  to  our  knowl-  oame  at  last  to  be  practically  vested  in  the  president 

e<lge  of  that  country,     the  following  extracts  ©^  this  council— a  man,  under  ordinary  drcumstances, 

from  an  article  on  the  **  Moral  and  PoUtical  w  comparatively  low  rank.    Without  clearly  under- 

r>       1   *^^«  •     T          «•     T>7    7       *^'^^""'^*y«**  standmg  what  the  system  was  before  foreiimers  came 

Be  volution  in  Japan,"  m  Blaehwood' 8  Magazine  to  Japan,  it  will  be  impossible  to  comprehend  the 

(April,    1867),  contain  the  most  trustworthy  changes  which  it  is  now  undergoing,    it  will  thus 

information  now  attainable  on  the  form  of  the  he  perceived  that  neither  the  Mikado  nor  his  council, 

Japanese  (Jovemment :  ^9^  .*^®'  Grand  Daimios,  had  much  to  say  on  the  ad- 

^  mmistration  of  the  country.    Each  Daimio  was  al- 

There  is  only  one  Emperor  in  Japan,  and  he  is  no  most  absolute  at  home;  but  the  crown-lands  were 

more  spiritual  than  is  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  administered  by  the  Shogoon,  and  the  general  balance 

The  name  of  the  head  of  the  Church  is  Sirakawa,  and  of  power  between  the  Daimios  was  maintained  by 

to  him  the  Mikado  (Emperor)  himself  owes  spiritual  compelling  each  of  them  to  keep  a  large  stake  in  the 

allegiance.    On  certain  occasions  Ids  majesty  even  capital  in  the  shape  of  property,  and  to  have  an  im- 

repairs  to  the  chapel  to  meet  Sirakawa,  in  which  are  portant  member  of  the  fanuly  at  Yedo  as  hostage  for 

all  the  shrines  of  the  departed  Mikados,  who  are  all  nis  good  behavidr. 

canonized,  and  are  patron  saints.    Upon  these  occa-  Practically,  there  was  very  little  motive  for  inter- 

eions  the  Mikado  invokes  their  protection  for  the  ference,  on  the  part  of  the  Daimios,  in  the  acts  of 

nation,  and  makes  certain  offerings.     He  passes  to  the  Shogoon  or   his  council.     These  acts   applied 

and  from  the  sacred  edifice  between  prostrate  rows  almost  entirely  to  local  interests.    An  act,  however, 

of  courtiers  and  privileged  persons,  who  keep  their  which  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern^ 

foreheads  on  the  ground,  but  who  take  this  opportu-  ment  at  Yedo  to  open  the  country  to  foreigners,  waa 

nity  of  snatching  a  glance  at  the  august  presence  one  calculated  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  every 

bv  a  sidelong  upturned  look  as  he  passes.    The  in-  Daimio  in  the  country ;  and  certain  of  the  leading 

si^ia  of  royalty  are  a  sword,  a  cri'stal  ball,  and  a  princes   immediately   assumed  an   attitude  of  de- 

mirror.     The  present  dynasty  of  Mikados  has  ex-  cided  hostility,  to  tne  policy  of  the  Shogoon.     Of 

isted,  according  to  Japanese  history,  for  many  thou-  these,  the  Pnnces  of  Mito,  Sats'uma,  and  Chioshiu 

aands  of  years.    The  onpn  of  the  superstition  of  the  have  floured  most  prominently  in  the  events  of  the 

spiritual  character  of  tne  Mikados  arises  from  the  last  ei^it  years. 

wlief.  which  is  generally  entertained,  that  the  first"  The  Prince  of  Mito  was  the  chief  of  one  of  the  three 

Mikaao  was  bom  of  divine  parents ;  hence  the  spiritual  families,  Mito,  Owari,  and  Ksiu.  known  as  the  Gosan- 

origin  has  been  confounded  by  foreigners  with  a  kioi:  and  here,  a^ain,  we  must  dispel  a  delusion  which 

spiritual  authority  which  he  does  not  possess.  has  been  populany  entertained  up  to  this  time,  to  the 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Mikado  come  the  Miya-Sama,  effect  that  the  Sho^on  is  always  chosen  fh>m  one  or 

or  nearest  blood-relationa  of  his  miyesty.    As  all  per-  other  of  these  famuies.    Such  is  not  the  case.    They 

sons  connected  with  the  Mikado's  family  are  supposed  hold  their  title,  doubtless j  in  virtue  of  their  blooa, 
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heme  all  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Jeyayas,  the  Houses  had  been  prepared  for  them,  fifled  with 

founder  of  the,  dignity  of  Shogoon :  but  the  right  the  costliest  European  furniture,  French  cooks 

of  succession  is  vested  in  two   other  uunihes  of  ^„,t  T?.,«r*««««   «™^„4.^ ^        L.  -i^ 

more  direct  descent,  though  of  scarcely  any  territorial  ^^^  European  servante  were  provided,  wines 

influence.    These  are  the  families  of  the  Tyass  and  and  liquors  were  without  stint,  and,  in  fac*, 

Stotsbashi.  every  thing  they  wanted  during  their  stay  was 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  heirs  in  these  two  last-  furnished  in  abnndance  and  free  of  expense, 

named  famaies  one  of  the  GosanWoi  is  adopted  mto  .» £    ^^  representative  and  suite  wa?  gram«d  a 
them.    The  family  name  of  the  6hogoon*B  dynasty         .     .       ^i^    o«mi«vi  ^  ou^  aun«  «iu  giou««« 

is  Tokugawa,  of  which  the  five  families  above  named  pnvate  audience  and  dinner  with  the  Tjcoon 

arc  branches,  all  with  the  same  name.    The  death  of  several  days  before  the  official  visits  took  place: 

a  Shoffoon  is  always  kept  secret  for  about  six  weeks,  On  these  occasions  the  Tycoon  presided  at  the         ' 

till   the   appointment  of  his^  successor,  which  is  table,  in  a  large,  high  room,  whollv  Europem 

generally  the  subject  of  some  mtngue,  is  ratified  by  s„  :fr^«*ft*+:«^      ^m.^  a:^^      — ^'♦k^-^^-Mw 

the  Mi/ado,  from  whom  the  Shogoon  receives  his  ^  ^^^  outfittmgs.     The  dinner  was  thoroaghlT 

investiture.    The  permanent  seat  of  his  government  JPrencn  in  detail,  and  small  but  valoable  pres* 

is  at  Ycdo,  but  he  frequently  resides  at  Miako  with  ents  were  laid  beside  each  plate.    The  T/cooii 

his  principal  ministers  of  .state.    On  these  occasions  is  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  apparently  thirtr- 

^vU:Tn  fo,Ser''imet;Tr%h.%?o'^J?7^  S'^t  '''""'  "?«^1  "^-ll  rt'^'lJI: ^''f 

Miako.  As  long  as  his  power  was  supreme  in  Japan  he  Wack  eyes,  and  splendid  teeth,  which  be  fre- 

frovcrncd  from  Yedo,  and  the  Mikado  and  his  min-  ouently  displays  in  smiling.     He  was  very  richly 

istcr,  the  Quambak,  were  contented  to  follow  the  dressed,  and  his  manners  are  easy  and  refined. 

advice  of  the  Shoahidi,  or  political  agent  of  the  At  the  official  visit,  which  was  of  short  dors- 

Shogoon,  permanently  resident  at   Miako.     Now,  ^^  _    ««.««»,  ♦k:«/.  ™.«„  r^^^^^^^     tk^  TvA,^«n 

however  tEeauthorityoftheShogoonisslipping  away  *^^"'  everything  was  Japanese.    The  Tj(»mi 

from  hun,  and  he  has  found  it  advisable  to  visit  expressed   to    Minister   Van    ValkenbuTfir  his 

Miako  more  frcqucntlVj  for  the  purpose  of  counter-  great  gratification  at  the  establishment  of  the 

acting  by  his  personal  influence  the  intrigues  of  the  new   steamship    line    between    America  and 

^Tl"r«-*^jitP^Jl^i'"twP«?rS^^^  nf  ih^  t^r.  .rr^  J^P^^-  ^ho  timc  of  the  ambasssdors  duriTjg 
It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  the  two  great  ^i  *•  ^  •  /^  t_  -l*  n  •  j  :..  «*- 
Councils  of  Daimios,  one  consisting  of  18  or  24  and  the  ^J^^^^  stay  in  Osaka  was  chiefly  occupied  in  con- 
others  842,  which  are  alluded  to  by  Sir  Butherford  Terences  among  themselves  and  with  the  Goro- 
Alcock  in  his  interesting  work,  do  really  exist,  jio.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  entire!; 
Thev  were  probably  invented  by  his  informant  as  a  satisfactory ;  arrangements  were  made  for  the 

^lfr^lt''l^T^.'!u'^  tCmtTv^'^'rc:^!  establUhmeat  of  forVe«  at  Hiogo  «.d  Os»b 

ceding  some  obnoxious  pomt  of  policy.  o^  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  and  the  promise 

given  that  Yedo  and  some  port  on  the  westera 

The  new  Tycoon,  Stotsbashi,  was  formally  coast  would  likewise  be  opened  to  foreigners, 

installed  into  his  now  office  on  the  lOthof  Janu-  The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  conven- 

ary,  1867.    From  that  he  was  fully  endowed  tion: 

with  the  Tycoonal  power,  while  before  he  had       .    ,«,     ,  «  .«  .       .  rr 

ftnW    bppn  RdministPrinir   the   iynvpmin<»nt   aq        ^-  ^^^  Japanese  Government  will  fonn  at  Ili«ro 

only    oeen  aammistenng  tne   government  as  ^  settlement  Tor  foreigners  of  all  nations  haring  tw 

lycoon-elect.        ,  .     .  ^  ties  with  Japan,  on  the  ground  situated  between  the 

The  Mikado,  whose  reignmg  name  was  Emgo  townofEob^  and  the  Ikuto  Biver.   The  Japam^ 

Koo  Thci,  died  on  the  3d  of  February,  1867,  at  Government  will  raise  that  portion  of  the  ^twh^ 

Kioto,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  colored  red  on  the  a^exedphm,  and  wiU  give  it  &aA 

«-,.!   +«.««*«.  «♦%!»   r^f  vso  ,./>;/»«     i<^«Tr:«»  «  T^J  an  incline  toward  the  sea  as  is  necessary  for  tw 

and  twenty-fifth  of  his  rcign,   leaving  a   son  thorough  drainage  of  the  site.    Thev  will  akoeoih 

Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  as  his  successor  struct  an  cnbankment,  faced  with  stone,  on  the  s^a 

to  the  throne.     Tlie.  usual  period  of  mourning  front  of  the  said  site,  of  not  less  than  4(i'3  ken  in 

for  the  death  of  a  Mikado  is  now  fifty  days ;  at  length,  and  ^-ill  provide  such  roads  and  dnuM  as 

the  end  of  which  time  the  ceremonies  apper-  ^  iT^^n  »  d?™?'^^,.  thn.  prep«rfi; 

tammg  to  the  accession  of  a  successor  are  pro-  accordance  with  the  prececfing  article  for  the  u«  of 

ceeded  with,  and  generally  occupy  thirty  days,  the  foreigners  above  named  is  occupied  and  mm 

In  the  mean  time  no  governmental  or  other  busi-  space  is  required,  the  settlement  may  he  eitendri 

ness  of  the  country,  requiring  a  reference  to  toward  the  hills  at  the  back  as  far  -sfsy  be  found 

the  court  of  the  Mlkadi,  can'  be  transacted.  Snt^eT^"^o'fte"4lTe^ini^^ 

The  Mikado  died  of  small -pox— a  disease  which,  the  same  to  foreigners  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
although  quite  common  to  the  country  since        8.  The  Japanese  Government  will  set  aside  tbe  n'd 

the  time  of  the  first  Mikado,  Jingmoo  Ten-o,'  shown  in  the  annexed  phm  and  colored  red,  ▼itlim 

who  reigned  2  5C3  year,  ago,  has  "ever  been  ?i^tour.'^T3;,'?t'ot*rBSf  JS^C^ 

known  to  attack  the  sacred  person  of  a  Mikado  ghall  be  compelled  to  rent  any  buildings  to  forelrocB 

before.  within  the  said  site  agamst  his  will ;  and  as  the  JiJ^ 

The  now  Tycoon  gave  another  proof  of  his  anese  Government  are  willing  that  foieipiers  of  tht« 

friendly  disposition  toward  foreign  nations  by  nations  having  treaties  with  Japan  "l^o^Jd  enfe! 

:«.,:«.:««  ♦i^JT  *•«««;«.,  «,?,,?«+«»-  +yf  «s«u  \.i^  /*-  Osaka  the  same  facditics  for  leasing  ground  and  bmw 

inviting  the  foreign  ministers  to  visit  him  at  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  tot&by  treaty  st  the 

Osaka,  and  to  confer  with  Jam  and  the  Croro-  ports,  the  Japanese  Government  are  prepared  to  lea« 

jio  on  a  now  regulation  of  the  relations  between  to  foreigners  for  building  pur|>oses  that  potion  ot 

Japan  and  foreign  countries.     The  invitation  l^d  on  the  same  phin  which  is  colored  blue.  The 

wa.  accepted,  and  the  meeting  took  place  in  i^edtivS^  tL^t'SJ^  o?U>.S^; 

the  first  days  of  May.    Ihe  treatment  ot  the  the  level  of  the  other  portion  of  the  gronnd  mtbn 

ambassadors   by   the   Tycoon    was   princely,  it,  and  will  embank  it  with  stone.   The  necessary 
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roads  and  drains  will  be  provided,  and  the  trees  wOl  they  were  informed  hj  the  Gorojio  that  the 

^^^^^Sf^"^?^  P'^®'^*?'     J  ..  *    V  -ij.  following  proclamatioB  had  been  issned  to  the 

4.  The  above-mentioned  site  for  building  purposes  ^.v^i-v  na*ffvn  • 
shall  be  extended  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  ^noi©  naiion . 

may  be  found  necessary,  whenever  it  shall  have  been        In  consequence  of  the  intended  opening  of  Hiogo 

occupied  by  the  foreigners  above-named,  and  more  on  the  let  of  January  next,  from  which  date  foreigners 

apace  is  r^uired  for  their  use.  will  also  reside  in  the  towns  of  Yedo  and  Osaka  for 

5.  The  «rapanese  €k>vemmeut  will  prepare  the  said  the  purpose  of  trade,  it  is  hereby  notified  that  the 
sites  at  Hiogo  and  Osaka  in  the  manner  above  stated,  produce  of  all  parts  of  the  country  may  freely  be 
in  time  for  the  occupation  of  foreigners  on  the  1st  brought  to  those  places  and  freely  disposea  of.  This 
of  January  next.  is  to  oe  notified  throughout  the  Government  territory, 

6.  The  Japanese  Government  will  be  reimbursed  the  Daimioe'  territories,  and  the  temple  territories, 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  said  sites  for  the  use  of  the  Qn  the  internal  affairs  of  JApan  during  the 
foreigners  above  named  by  the  sale  of  the  leases  of  „^„,  t^„.  u,.*!^  ♦«««,4.^«>«4.u^  «n^»~<.4-;o.»  «,.?«  ^v. 
the  ^und.  The  land  will  be  divided  into  lota,  and  J^  }^^  1^"^®  trustworthy  information  was  ob- 
prices  placed  upon  the  different  lots,  which  will  vary  tamed.  It  was  known,  however,  that  many  of 
with  the  eligibuity  of  the  situation,  but  will  amount  the  most  powerful  Daimios  were  opponents  of 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  total  outlay  incuired  by  the  the  Tycoon.  In  the  month  of  October  rumors 
Japanese  Goveramont.  This  outlay  will  form  the  -.p,-^  -cf^  ^f  t},^  rprfffnation  of  StotRhiUihi  fhf\ 
baSU  for  calculating  the  upset  prices  at  which  the  ^^^^  "^®  ^',r®  v  ?^??  I  ^^^^^^^1^,^^ 
lots  will  be  oflfereif  to  foriignera  at  auction.  The  Tycoon,  and  his  subsequent  assassination.  These 
foreigners  of  all  nations  havmg  treaties  with  Japan  reports  at  the  time  proved  to  be  untrue,  or 
maybid  at  these  auctions,  and  each  bidder  may  afr-  rather  premature  as  to  his  resignation.  This 
tain^  as  much  land  as  he  .requires.      The  money  event,  however,  took  place  on  the  15tli  of  No- 

sfsfpii^r^s^er^nra^^^^^^^^  i'^}^\A^''^n\^^^.  ?^?  r"'\'^^?vf 

privation  of  intereA  on  capital,  and  for  the  risk  that  United  States  at  Yedo,  dated  December  flth, 

may  be  incurred  of  not  recovering  their  outlay.  announces  it  as  follows :  "  The  Tycoon  has  re- 

7.  All  the  ground  leased  to  foreigners  at  Osaka  and  signed  bis  power  to  the  Mikado.     A  council  of 

^T"  7^1  ^^"'J'^^.^^lw  PW^®^'  ^^T  ^"^  Daimios  is  convened  to  consider  the  state  of  the 

rent,  calculated  at  a  rate  that  will  be  considered  suf-  ^^„^i.^„      c^«,«'«^«?*^^^«*  ^«^.r»n.      tk^  t,, 

fident  to  meet  the  expenses  of  keeping  in  repair  the  country.    Some  excitement  prevails.    The  Ty- 

roads  and  drains,  the  cleansing  and  lighting  of  and  coon,  in  the  interval,  by  direction  of  the  Mikado, 

maintaining  order  in  the  settlements,  end  the  ordi-  carries  on  the  government  in  concert  with  the 

nary  land-tax  payable  at  the  present  date  to  the  Jap-  ministers  of  the  Mikado's  court." 

T'rt'j^^  Government  w5Il  not  grant  or        ™«   «'"'«'«'?  j''   *«  Government  did   not 

disposeofany  of  the  ground  set  aside  by  the  preced-  flflect    the    relations   ot    Japan   with   foreign 

ing  articles  for  the  establishment  of  foreign  settle-  countries.     Osaka  and  Hiogo  were  opened  on 

ments  at  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  to  any  foreign  govern-  January  1,  1868,  and  the  opening  of  Yedo  and 

men^  company,  or  individual,  for  bmlding  or  other  the  port  on  the  western  coast  was  again  prom- 

purposes,  except  at  public  auction,  m  the  manner  i^^a  ^^^    a,x«;i  i    iqaq  *^h^  ,^^^^^^^  *v.Jr^^.« 

lai<r  dowii  in  the  preceding  articles.    The  foreign  ^^  for  April  1,  1868,  the  necessary  prepara- 

oonsuls  will  not  be  provided  with  separate  grants  of  tions  not  having  been  completed.   The  new  port 

land  by  the  Japanese  Government,  either  within  or  to  be  opened  on  the  west  coast  of  the  empire 

without  the  forci^  settlements.         ^  „  ,    ,     ,  is  Neagata,  as  named  in  the  original  treaty :  but 

Jih^  ?StT?o?^^l%T«o°'rd^^'th1  t^?  harbor  at.that  place  being  unsafe  for  foreign 

amount  of  annual  rent,  the  number  and  size  of  the  ^"^PS  coming  in,  that  ot  J!*bisunito,  on  the  Island 

streets,  lots  and  drains,  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be  of  Sado,  thirty  miles  distant,  is  to  be  made  the 

put  up  to  auction  at  one  time,  the  conditions  and  port  of  entry  in  its  stead, 
aate.of  sale,  and  the  fonnation  of  the  cemeteries        xhe  murder  of  two  seamen  of  the  British 

hereinaiter   mentioned,  the   Japanese   Government  „4.^^^««  t«««,«   «*  'Kr<>.««a<.u:    i«^  ♦-rv  «««r  auk 

v^in  consult  the  foreign  representatives.  steamer  Icarus,  at  Nagasaki,  1^  to  new  diffi- 

10.  Insurable  warehouses,  in  whicn  the  goods  of  culties  between  England  and  Japan.  It  was 
foreigners  may  be  stored  in  bond,  will  be  provided  believed  that  the  murders  had  been  com- 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  both  at  Hiogp  and  mitted  by  two  men  belonging  to  Prince  Tosa's 

2.^;;^n^?vSf  Tfhl  f!tr!?.fSif  ll"^  *^®  people,  and  this  impression  seemed  to  be  shared 

convention  at  Yedo.    At  the  former  place  the  space  f      ^i  '    t>  -^  -l       *  •  j.        a*      tt  t»    -l 

colored  blue  on  the  annexed  plan  will  be  reserved  ^7  *"^  Bntish  minister,  Sir    Harry    I'arkes. 

by  the  Japanese  Government  for  this  and  other  offl-  The  Tycoon  expressed  his  gnef  at  the  unhappy 

cud  purposes,  and  the  dock  now  commenced  will  be  occurrence,  but  pointed    out    that  Tosa   was 

^^^^^  T  n  *    Ml  r  .  the  proper  person  to  apply  to  for  redress,  and, 

11.  The  Japanese  Grovemment  will  form  a  cemetery  „^„  ^«««*i^«*i«i  «A4>«r»l«<i  «<^  \.i^  -i^^i-r^^ A^iiZ 
for  the  use  of  aU  nations  at  Hiogo,  on  the  hill  in  the  8^™®  confidential  retainers  of  his^  bemg  daily 
rear  of  the  foreicn  settlement,  and  another  at  Osaka,  expected  at  Osaka,  advised  the  minister  to  open 
at  Zuikenzan.  The  Japanese  Government  will  lay  negotiations  with  them.  Tosa's  men,  however, 
out  the  cemeteries  and  surround  them  with  fences ;  had  got  intelligence  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes's  press- 

L^A^^^'Sbo^fbjra^^  ^g.^f^  to  see  them  and  immediately  on  t^hei^^ 

12.  The  Japanese  Government  will  select,  at  Ye-  arpval  took  ship  and  went  home.  The  Bntish 
do,  in  concert  with  the  foreign  representatives,  a  port  minister  followed  them  in  the  Basilisk,  and 
on  the  west  coast  at  which  a  foreign  settlement  may  after  five  interviews  returned  with  very  little 
be  formed,  aa  well  as  the  phice  within  which  houses  satisfaction.     Tosa  had  heard  nothing  of  the 

s''^e^''!^^ri?trthi  Sf^  JiTnvi^^  rrT •  -^Z  ^Tt?  **"'*.'!'''  ^r^i  •^t*"^ 

tion  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  present  it,  out  professed  his  readmess  to  do  justice  if 

aiTRngementB.  sufficient  proof  could  be  adduced  to  prove  to 

A  copy  of  the  arrangement  was  furnished  to  him  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  if  he  could 

the  ambassadors  on  May  16th,  and  on  July  7th  catch  the  men.    Letters  from  members  of  the 
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French  military  commission  in  Japan  stated 
that  they  had  began  the  military  instruction  of 
the  Japanese  troops.  A  corps  of  ten  thousand 
infantry  has  been  organized  after  the  European 
manner,  and  as  soon  as  the  reorganization  of 
the  infantry  could  be  completed,  that  of  the 
artillery  was  to  be  begun. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1867,  M.  de  Graeff 
van  Po]sbroek,  in  his  capacity  of  plenipotentiary 
for  the  King  of  Denmark,  concluded  a  treaty 
of  Mendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  be- 
tween that  kingdom  and  Japan.  The  foreign 
countries  having  treaties  with  this  country  are 
now  England,  France,  America,  Holland,  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Denmark.  New  embassies  were,  in  1867,  sent 
to  the  United  States  and  to  France.  At  the 
head  of  the  latter  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Tycoon,  Prince  Takoungava  Mimbou  Taye,  who, 
when  presented  to  the  Emperor,  declared  the 
object  of  his  mission  to  be  present  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition,  and  to  ^^  study  the  sciences 
which  distinguish  France." 

The  appearance  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries at  Nagasaki  brought  to  li^ht  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  descendants  of  former  Chris- 
tians in  Japan  still  secretly  adhered  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  now  hoped  for  the 
permission  to  exercise  it  pnblioly.'  The  Japanese 
Government,  however,  did  not  give  the  expected 
permission,  but  ai-rested  and  imprisoned  some 
twenty  of  the  native  Christians.  After  an  im- 
prisonment of  about  six  mbnths,  the  French 
charg6  d'affaires  obtained,  in  December,  their 


Hberalion  from  the  Japanese  GK>Yemm6nt 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Japanesid 
newspaper  was  established  at  Yedo  by  one  of 
the  Christian  missionaries.  It  is  printed  on 
silky-looking  paper,  contains  fourteen  quarto 
pages,  and  is  entitled  Ban  Koh  Shin  Bun  Shi 
C'  The  Universal  Newspaper  '^.  Hie  object  of 
the  paper  is  stated  in  the  preliminary  prospec- 
tus to  be  to  furnish  the  Japanese  witli  the  mo^ 
important  foreign  news,  and  it  is  to  appear  from 
two  to  three  times  a  month.  Another  interest- 
ing fact  with  regard  to  literatare  was  a  large 
purchase  of  American  books  bj  the  Japanese 
embassy  to  the  United  States.  The  former  Japan- 
ese embassy  took  back  with  them  a  number  of 
school-books,  one  of  the  conseqaences  of  which 
was  the  instruction  of  the  new  commisdoDers 
to  procure  large  quantities  of  standard  works. 
Mentioning  the  matter  in  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  they  were  referred  to  Mr.  G.  P. 
Putnam  as  an  agent  in  the  selection  and  por- 
chase  of  books,  and  Mr.  Putnam,  responding  to 
an  invitation  to  visit  Washington  on  the  matter, 
received  a  earte  blanche  order.  The  books  se- 
lected by  him — ^in  all  some  ten  tons,  worth 
about  $25,000 — were  of  all  grades,  from  simple 
spelling-books  to  Webster's  ITn^ridged,  in- 
cluding also  text-books  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  phydology,  hisr 
tory,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wall  maps,  magnetic  globes, 
and  other  school  apparatus,  besides  sample 
copies  of  nearly  all  of  those  standard  school- 
books  which  were  not  sent  in  sufficient  qnaa- 
tity  for  present  use. 
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KALERGIS,  General  Demetrius,  a  Greek 
statesman  and  revolutionary  leader,  born  in 
the  Island  of  Crete  in  1803 ;  died  at  Athens, 
Greece,  in  May,  1867.  Though  young,  he  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence,  in  which  he  was  seriously 
wounded.  After  this  war,  he  was  at  first  reck- 
oned among  the  Napians  or  Russian  party, 
but  he  soon  announced  himself  an  adherent  to 
the  views  of  England  and  France.  In  tiie  rev- 
olution of  1848,  he  was  the  chief  leader,  and 
by  his  firmness  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  present 
critical  condition  of  Crete  and  the  other  Greek 
provinces  of  Turkey,  the  Government  of  Greece 
felt  the  importance  of  selecting  its  ablest  states- 
^  men  as  envoys  extraordinary  to  the  great  Chris- 
*  tian  powers,  to  implore  their  aid  and  interposi- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Cretans ;  and  General 
Ealergis,  both  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
statesmen  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  was  deemed  their  most  appropri- 
ate envoy  to  the  United  States.  He  set  out  for 
America  immediately  on  receinng  his  appoint- 
ment, but  on  reaching  Paris  was  t&en  sick,  and 
by  the  urgent  advice  of  his  physicians  returned 
t^  Athens,  where  he  died  after  Sl  brief  ilkiess. 


KANSAS.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  November  80,  1867,  exhibits  outstand- 
ing liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $1,002,069.82, 
from  which  are  to  be  deducted  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  war  purposes,  amounting  in  all  to 
$328,594.82,  which  leaves  to  the  State  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $678,475.00.  The  total 
assets  of  the  State,  consisting  of  taxes  levied 
but  not  collected,  and  claims  on  the  Fedeml 
Government,  amounted  to  $575,427.35.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  several 
funds  of  the  State  during  the  year  are  cor- 
rectly exhibited  in  the  following  sche-dnle  : 


Oenenl  Bevenne  A  Sinking  Fond 

Annual  School  Fnnd 

Permanent  School  fSuid 

Penitentiary  Bailding  Fnnd 

Capitol  Bnllding  Fond 

MintaryFund 

Bailroad  Fund 


Wliole  amt  rec'd  and  dUbnrsed. . 

Total  balance  in  the  Treasurr 
Nov.  80,1867 


BMriTcd. 


I 


$192,798  39 
56,S41  70 
69,846  03 
11^5i0  55 
91,268  96 
28,968  4*5 
18,168  05 


$592,217  03    $516,605  02 


$179,14*  n 
47,aii  19 
59,766  59 
115.5*1  65 
9145S61 
2»8ST75 
1,595  13 


$S&.61S0I 


Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonded 
debt  stated  above  arose  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
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antborized  hj  the  last  Legislature,  for  the  pur-  capito],  and  ia  expected  to  be  ready  for  occn- 

pose  of  providinf?  for  the  erection  of  an  ad-  pation  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 

ditional  wing  to  the  State  penitentiaiy,  and  of  latnre  in  1869. 

one  wing  of  a  new  capitol  bnilding.  Kansas  has  made  great  progress  in  the  con- 
Reports  were  received  in  1867  from  1,056  stmfction  of  railroads  within  two  or  three  years 
school  districts  in  the*  State,  which  show  that  past.  The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific 
30,429  children  were  in  attendance  at  the  pub-  Kailroad,  rnnning  along  the  valleys  of  the  Kan- 
lic  schools  during  the  year.  Besides  the  oom>  sas  and  Smoky  Hill  Rivers,  has  been  completed 
inon  schools,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  flourish-  from  Wyandotte  westward,  to  a  distance  of 
ing  condition,  there  are  several  academies  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles;  and  thirty- 
colleges  in  the  State.  The  State  University,  five  miles  more  will  bring  it  to  the  western 
located  at  Lawrence,  has  made  a  marked  ad-  boundary  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  branch 
vancement  toward  a  high  rank  as  an  eduoa-  of  this  road  completed  between  the  cities  of 
tional  institution,  a  preparatory  department  Lawrence  and  Leavenworth,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
having  been  organized,  and  a  regular  collegiate  three  miles.  The  Central  Branch  of  the  Union 
coarse  of  study  marked  out.  Additions  have  Pacific  Railway  is  already  in  operation  for  ninety 
also  been  made  to  the  corps  of  instructors  and  miles,  running  from  the  city  of  Atchison  west- 
to  the  apparatus  in  use  for  illustration.  One  ward  to  the  Republican  valley,  and  thence  in  a 
hundred  and  five  students  were  in  attendance  northwesterly  direction  to  intersect  the  Pacific 
at  the  university  daring  the  past  year.  Tliis  line  near  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  Acontin- 
institution  is  endowed  with  a  grant  of  land  of  nation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  has  been 
4(5,080  acres.  The  Stat«  Agricultural  College  constructed  from  Wyandotte  to  Leavenworth, 
at  Manhattan  has  also  been  growing  in  strength  A  railroad  is  also  in  progress  from  Leavenworth 
daring  the  year.  One  hundred  and  seventy-  southward,  which  is  to  traverse  the  State  of 
eight  stud  eats  were  eru'olled  in  its  various  de-  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  termi- 
partment9,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  nating  at  Galveston.  Sixty-five  miles  of  this 
in  perfecting  the  strictly  agricultural  feature  of  line  are  already  in  working  order,  and  when 
the  institation.  A  military  department  has  complete,  including  a  bridge  at  Leavenworth,  it 
been  added,  and  Brevet  Miyor-General  J.  W.  wiU  connect  Chicago  and  Galveston  by  a  con- 
Davidson,  of  the  United  States  Army,  detailed  tinuous  line  of  railway,  and  cannqt  fail  to  aid 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  accordance  with  an  vastly  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1866,  as  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Several  other 
Professor  of  Military  Science.  A  State  Normal  important  railroads  are  in  progress  in  the  State 
School  has  been  in  snccessful  operation  for  which  will  connect  its  leading  towns  with  the 
three  years  at  Eroporia.  A  new  building  for  large  cities  of  all  the  surrounding  States, 
the  use  of  this  school  was  dedicated  on  the  2d  Among  the  lines  projected  and  undergoing  sur- 
day  of  January  last.  A  Model  School  forms  vey  are  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Union  Pa- 
an  interesting  feature  of  this  institution.  Dur-  cifio  Railway,  to  run  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
ing  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  from  Junction  City  and  intersect  the  Memphis 
students  were  in  attendance  in  the  Normal  De-  and  Little  Rock  road  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. ;  a 
partment,  and  twenty-seven  attended  the  Model  line  from  St.  Joseph  to  Denver  City,  in  Colo- 
School,  rado ;  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 

The  public  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  roads. 
State  are  represented  as  in  a  flourishing  con-  Kansas  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks 
dition.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  and  depredations  of  the  Indians  during  the  war 
dumb  at  Olathe,  at  which  twenty-five  pupils  with  certain  hostile  tribes  which  raged  during 
were  provided  for  during  the  year.  The  Insane  the.past  summer,  especially  on  the  line  of  the  Pa- 
Asylum,  at  Ossawatomie,  is*  capable  of  accom-  cifio  Railroad.  In  June  the  camp  at  Fort  Barker 
modating  only  twenty-two  patients,  and  thirty-  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  on  which  occasion 
eight  of  those  applying  for  admission  during  the  Governor  Crawford  offered  to  furnish  a  bat- 
year  could  not  be  received  for  want  of  room ;  talion  of  volunteers  to  Lieu  tenant-General  Sher- 
but  the  twenty-two  who  were  provided  for  man  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  hostilities  in  that 
were  so  successfully  treated  that  twelve  of  the  vicinity.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
nnmber  had  been  discharged  as  nearly  or  quite  mander  of  the  division,  and  a  battalion  of  the 
restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind.  An  institu-  Eighteenth  Kansas  cavalry,  consisting  of  four 
tion  for  the  blind  had  been  previously  located  companies,  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
at  Wyandotte,  but  the  necessary  appropriations  United  States  for  four  months,  at  Fort  Harker, 
for  its  erection  were  not  made  until  the  last  on  the  15th  of  July. 

session  of  the  Legislature.     Under  the  pro-        The  Legislature  of  Kansas,  which  meets  an- 

visions  of  an  act  passed  in  February  last,  a  nually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  as- 

board  of  directors  were  appointed  to   erect  sembled  on  the  8th,  and  continued  in  session 

suitable  buildings  for  this  institution.    A  build-  until  the  26th  of  February.    Considerable  time 

ing,   sufficiently  commodious  for  the  present  was  occupied  during  the  first  part  of  the  session 

wants    of  the  State,    has    accordingly    been  in  a  close  contest  for  the  election  of  United  States 

erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $18,000.    A  new  Senators,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 

structure  is  in  progress  for  the  uses  of  a  State  radical  Republican  candidates  S.  C.  Pomeroy 
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and  £.  G.  Boss;  the  latter  was  Senator  at  the  in  Atchison,  Lawrence,  Topeka,  and  otiier  l^d- 

time,  having  heen  appointed  by  Governor  Oraw-  ing  towns  of  the  State  at  which  the  subject 

ford  to  fill  the  yacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  was  brought  prominently  before   the   people 

of  Hon.  James  H.  Lane,  antU  the  meeting  of  and  advocated  with  great  spirit  by  speakers 

the  Legislatare.  of  both  sexes.    The  Senators  of  Kansas  in  the 

The  question  of  amending  the  provisions  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  took  a  leading 

the  State  constitution,  relating  to  the  elective  part  in  the  movements.     Meetings  were  abo 

franchise,  came  prominently  into  consideration,  held  by  those  who  opposed  impartial  sufliige, 

and  several  propositions  were  brought  forward  and  both  sides  of  the  question  were  aabjected 

looking  to  a  change  in  the  qualifications  requi-  to  thorough  discussion. 

site.    The  first  proposition  wnich  appeared  upon  Another  subject  which  engaged  the  attenticm 

this  subject  was  a  joint  resolution  whlcli  origi-  of  the  people  to  a  considerable  d<^ree,  dnring 

nated  in  the  Senate,  restricting  the  suffi-age  to  the  political  campaign,  was  that  of  temperance. 

loyal  men.    Li  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  an  The  Legislature  at  their  last  seasion  bad  paseed 

amendment  was  offered,  including  as  duloyal  a  law  requiring  any  person,  applying  forahcensd 

men  all  who  had  swindled  the  Government,  and  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  to  obtain  for  their 

adopted  witifi  only  five  dissenting  votes.    It  was  application  the  signature  of  a  m^ority  of  the 

further  proposed  to  have  the  word  "  white  "  residents  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  of  the 

stricken  from  the  Constitution,  which  bestoM'ed  township  or  ward  in  whidi  he  proposed  to 

the  right  of  suffi-age  only  on  white  male  citi-  carry  on  such  traffic,  before  a  license  coald  be 

zens.     In  the  Senate  the  bill  containing  this  granted.     Much  opposition  was  made  to  tbe 

proposition  was  amended  so  as  to  strike  out  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  indeed  to  all  laws 

word  ^^  male  '^  also,  and  to  make  an  educational  having  in  view  the  suppression  of  the.  sale  of 

qualification  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  ardent  spirits.    On  the  other  hand,  the  State 

elective  franchise  after  the  year  1870.     The  Temperance  Society,  an  organization  of  consid- 

House  refused  to  agree  to  the  latter  restriction,  erable  strength,  carried  on  a  vigorous  ccntest 

but  it  was  fintdly  determined  to  submit  the  in  favor  of  prohibition.    The  German  cidzois 

questions  of  negro  and  female  suffrage,  and  of  of  the  State  organized  themselves  into  a  party 

the  disfranchisement  of  disloyal  persons  to  a  opposed  to  all  legislation  imposing  restraints 

vote  of  the  people  at  the  State  election  in  No-  upon  citizens  in  matters  of  temperance,  or  ex- 

vember.    The  question  came  before  the  Legis-  ercislng  any  supervision  over  their  oonduct  on 

lature  of  assuming,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  the  Sundays.    Two  considerable  conventi<Hi8  of  the 

claims  made  for  damages  sustained  and  services  Germans  were  held,  one  at  Leavenworth  aod 

rendered  during  the  raid  made  into  the  State  the  other  at  Topeka.    At  Topeka  they  adopted 

of  Kansas  by  General  Price  in  the  late  civil  war.  the  following  platform : 

A  special  commission  was  provided  for,  to  in-  Se^Ued,  That  the  whole  enerey  of  this  ofgiaia- 

vestigate  the  subject  of  these  clauns.     The  com-  tion  be  oonflned  only  to  such  subjects  on  whktb  then 

missioners  were  afterward  appointed   by  the  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  our  countiTmen. 

Governor,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  made  a  report,  Among  such  we  rerognue— 

stating  the  whole  amount  of  such  claims  as  they  \  oSSoStSS  to  tem^^Tkws 

had  determined  to  allow,  at  $467,296.37.     The  BeUe^Sng  that  these  grievenoea  'can  be  w^asM 

matter  awaits  the  further  action  of  the  Legis-  only  through  legislative  action,  it  is 

lature.     A  bill  passed  the  Senate  providing  for  iesohed,  To  aak  a  free  expression  of  opposition  to 

a  loan  of  $800,000  of  the  State  bonds  for  the  *^®8S  ^^V  ^°^.  V^®  different  can^dates  of  both  p»- 

conatruction  of  a  bridge  at  Leavenworth,  and  ^^^  ^^'  *^«  Legislature  and  City  Conned, 

another  bill  passed  the  same  body  providing  for  The  Kansas  election  occurred  on  the  5th  of 

a  State  debt  of  $5,000,000,  in  order  to  raise  November.    No  State  or  national  ofiioers  were 

funds  for  internal  improvements.      The  final  to  be  chosen,  but  the  important  anbjects  which 

adoption  of  both  these  measures  was  postponed  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  made 

unbl  the  next  session.  the  campaign  one  of  unusual  interest.    The 

During  the  summer  and  fall  the  important  Democratic  party  was  in  general  opposed  to 

questions  submitted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  negro  suffrage,  the  parties  were  divided  on  the 

consideration  of  the  people,  relating  to  the  sub-  subject  of  female  suffrage,  but  the  mass  of  its 

jeot  of  the  elective  franchise,  were  vigorously  supporters  was  made  up  of  Republicans ;  th«^ 

canvassed.    An  Impartial  Suffrage  Association  latter  party  was  still  further  divided  on  the 

was  formed  early  in  the  spring,  with  the  Gov-  question    of  temperance    and    Sunday  laws, 

emor  of  the  State  for  its  presiding  oflScer,  and  which  were  opposed   by  the   Democrats  in 

a  convention  held  in  April  at  Topeka,  for  the  general. 

purpose  of  making  preparations  to  canvass  the  The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows: 

State,  and    distribute    documents    advocating  on  the  question  of  striking  out  the  word  ^^  white  ^^ 

suffrage  for  negroes  and  for  women.    Arrange-  from  the  Constitution,  total  vote,  80,129;  ma- 

raents  were  made  with  prominent  speakers,  to  jority  against  the  change,  9,071 ;  on  striking 

advocate  the  cause  of  impartial  suffrage  in  the  out  the  word  *^  male,"   whole  vote^  29,05$ ; 

principal  cities  of  Kansas  during  the  political  majority  against,  10,658;  on  disfranchising  dis- 

campaign  in  the  autumn.    Accordingly,  in  Sep-  loyal  persons,   whole  vote,  28,662 ;    minority 

tember  and  October,  mass  meetings  were  hdd  against,  2,682.     The  Legislature  is  still  Ke- 
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Cub] loan,  though  considerable  gains  were  made  vast  herds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  liorses.  He 
y  the  other  party.  The  session  of  1868  opened  had  an  immense  fortune,  the  result  of  his  eD- 
on  the  14th  of  January.  fii^gy*  actirity,  and  foresight.  His  wool-clip 
KENDALL,  Gbobgb  Wilkins,  an  American  alone  more  than  once  amounted  to  over  $50,- 
joomalist  and  author,  bom  in  Amherst  (now  000  per  year.  His  estate  was,  however,  oc- 
Moant  Yemon),  N.  H.,  in  1807 ;  died  at  Post  Oak  casionally  subject  to  Indian  raids  and  depreda- 
Spring,  near  Bowie,  Texas,  of  ^ngestivo  chills,  tions,  and  he  had  many  severe  lights  with  the 
October  21,  1867.  A  part  of  his  boyhood  was  predatory  tribes  of  Camanches,  Nav^joes,  and 
passed  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  where  he  ao-  Apachea.  He  had  retired  from  the  editorial 
quired  the  printer^s  trade,  and  travelled  exten-  management  of  the  Fieayune^  though  still  re- 
lively  through  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  West-  taining  a  proprietary  interest  in  it,  and  writing 
ern  States,  working  as  a  journeyman  printer,  two  or  three  editorials  a  month  for  it  In  pri- 
He  spent  a  year  or  two  in  New  York  City,  and  vate  life  Mr.  Kendall  was  genial,  companionable, 
from  thence  went  to  Washington,  where  he  was  overflowing  with  wit,  and  remarkably  warm 
employed  for  some  time  on  the  InUlUgeneer,  In  and  enduring  in  his  friendships.  His  career  as 
1835  he  visited  New  Orleans,  and  taking  a  ajoumalist  is  one  to  which  the  history  of  news- 
fancy  to  the  city,  he  made  a  longer  stay  there  paper  enterprise  furnishes  few  parallels, 
than  at  any  of  liis  previous  resting-places,  and  KENTUCKY.  The  opening  of  the  year  1867 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1837,  in  partnership  found  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  in  session, 
with  Mr.  F.  A.  Lumsden,  established  the  J^ew  A  Senator  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Orleans  Pieoffune^  the  first  cheap  daily  paper  in  was  to  be  chosen,  and  a  protracted  and  some- 
that  city.  At  flrst,  he  and  his  partner  had  to  what  excited  contest  between  the  three  parties 
encounter  the  difficulties  usually  attending  the  represented  in  the  legislative  body,  known  as 
establishment  of  such  an  enterprise ;  but  their  the  Democratic,  Conservative  and  Union  parties, 
energy  and  perseverance,  in  combination  with  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Garrett  Davis,  the  can- 
talent  of  no  ordinary  kind,  soon  gave  the  new  didate  of  the  Conservatives,  for  the  term  of  six 
journal  an  influential  position,  attracting  to  its  years,  ending  in  1878.  The  amendment  to  the 
columns  an  immense  amount  of  advertising  Federal  Constitution,  known  as  the  fourteenth 
patronage,  and  bringing  fame  and  profit  to  its  article,  was  rejected.  On  the  81st  of  January, 
proprietors  and  conductors.  In  the  spring  of  an  act  was  passed  granting  universal  amnesty 
1841,  partly  from  love  of  adventure  and  for  all  acts  committed  under  military  authority 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Mr.  KendaU  prior  to  October  1,  1865,  applying  alike  to 
set  out  from  Austin,  Texas,  with  the  Santa  F6  Federal  soldiers  and  those  in  the  service  of  the 
Trading  Expedition,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  Confederacy.  The  sentiments  of  this  body  on 
history  of  the  expedition,  embracing  an  account  the  prominent  questions  of  national  interest  are 
of  his  own  captivity  and  sufferings  in  Mexico,  indicated  by  the  resolutions  reported  by  their 
under  the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  the  Texas  San-  Committee  on  Federal  Relations.  After  ex- 
ta  F6  Expedition"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  N.  Y.,  1844).  pressing  their  approval  of  the  policy  and  the 
The  Mexican  War  afforded  Mr.  Kendall  a  fine  conduct  of  President  Johnson,  and  their  regret 
opportunity,  of  which  he  was  not  alow  in  tak-  for  the  "  unhappy  difference  existing  between 
ing  advantage,  to  improve  the  position  of  the  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Picayune.  Striking  out  for  himself  a  path  Government,"  the  minority  of  this  committee 
never  previously  trodden  by  any  journalist,  he  report : 

left  New  Orleans  for  Mexico,  and  by  means  of  8.  The  Government,  within  the  limits  of  its  pow- 

pony  expresses  and  steamers  supplied  his  news-  ers,  as  defined  bj  the  Constitution^  is  supreme,  and 

paper  regularly  with  tlie  earliest  and  fullest  in-  ^P9^}^  ^5  sustamed  in  the  efe«»8«,t^«r«^j[;   The 

telligence  of  the  movements  and  battles  of  the  rhf^rtera^^rsL'i.'^I.Sd^^^^^^^^^ 

contenamg  armies,  thus  beating  all  the  other  conferred  on  the  General  Government ;  and  in  the 

journals  in  the  United  States  in  news  of  the  exercise  of  these  rights  the  States  cannot  be  consd- 

war,  and  even  sapplying  Government  with  ad-  tutionally  disturbed  or  hindered.     The  scrupujous 

vic^,in  anticipaHoa  of  ite  official  dispatches,  ^^,^^^°',^J"^^'^^^"oft^''^n. 

Of  the  progress  of  events  m  Mexico.    On  one  stitution  and  advance  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  wd- 

of  these  occasions,  he  did  not  hesitate,  at  an  ex-  fare  of  the  nation.    Among  the  reserved  r^hts  is  the 

pense  of  five  thousand  doUai'S  for  the  charter  right  of  each  State  to  determine  the  qualifioations  of 


Europe,   superintending  the  publication   of  a  tvrannical,  and  may  ultimately  prove  disastrous  to 

costly  illustrated  Vork  on  the  war,  which  ap-  ^^  ^^°a          ^  ^    tt  .                    •      •    *i,^'- 

nearMl  in  Iftfil    nnilAr  iha  f^+la  a/  "  Tha  Wo,.  4.  The  States  of  the  Umon  are  sovereign  m  their 

w^^fkf  ir'  ^aZ  :          AiS    '            V  reserved  rights,  and  indestructible  by  virtue  thereof; 

between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  embra-  therefore  Congress  has  no  authority  to  annihilate  any 

eing  twelve  colored  plates  of  the  principal  con-  of  the  several  States,  and  their  temtorialization  is 

flicte,  by  Carl  Uebel"  (1  vol.,  folio).    In  1862  unwarranted  by  the  ConstitutioE  and  destructive  of 

Mr.  Kendall  purchased  a  large  grazing  farm  in  <^«  ^^^7  framework  of  our  Government. 

Gomal  County,  Central  Texas,  where  he  resided  Reasons  are  then  stated  at  some  length  for 

most   of  the   remainder  of   his  life,  having  the  admission  to  Congress  of  Representatives 


424  KENTUOKT. 
• 
The  system  of  pablio  schools  in  Eentackyis  An  appropriatioii  of  apwvrd  of  $110,000 
not  at  present  very  efficient,  but  is  attracting  a  was  made  by  the  last  Legislatare  for  the  par- 
commendable  degree  of  attention  from  the  Qoy-  pose  of  extending  and  enlarging  the  State 
ernor  and  from  tbe  Legislatare  now  in  session.  Penitentiary  boildings.  The  oommissioners  to 
The  Kentucky  Uniyersity  has  been  founded  on  wbom  this  work  was  intrusted  have  nearly 
a  liberal  aod  comprehensive  plan,  and  is  just  completed  the  improvements  for  which  pro- 
starting  on  its  career  of  usefulness  under  the  vision  was  made,  but  still  further  appropria- 
happiest  auspices.  Tlie  successful  foundation  tions  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  institutioQ 
of  this  institution  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  to  a  capacity  equal  to  the  wants  of  tlie  Stat& 
effort>;  of  John  B.  Bowman,  its  present  Regent.  In  1863  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in 
Mr.  Bowman  began  in  1855  his  labors  for  the  the  penitentiary  was  247;  on  the  25th  of  Ko- 
establiahmeut  of  an  institution  of  learning  for  vember  last  there  were  550,  while  all  the  celH 
the  young  men  of  the  State,  precisely  adapted  Including  those  of  the  new  structore,  numbered 
to  their  wants.  For  ten  years  he  labored  as-  but  640.  The  want  of  reformatory  institutions 
siduously  to  collect  the  funds  for  an  adequate  for  the  proper  treatment  of  youthful  deiin- 
endowment,  and  to  secure  an  appropriate  site  quents  is  seriously  felt,  no  provision  for  sudi 
for  the  buildings.  In  1865  the  university  institutions  haviug  yet  been  made, 
which  he  had  planned  was  united  with  the  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  met  on  the  2d 
Transylvania  University  aud  the  State  Agricul*  of  December,  1867.  The  political  parties  were 
tural  College,  and  the  whole  has  been  located  represented  in  each  branch  as  follows : 
at  Lexington,  and  reorganized  so  as  to  form  six  Senate.   Hone. 

different  colleges.    These  varioos  departments         PemocratB 23  85 

are  denominated,  the  College  of  Science^  Litera-  Republicans !!!!!.!!..!!..!.'.!.!    7          10 

cure,  and  Arts ;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani-        Thud  Party .' 8  5 

cal  College  of  Kentucky ;  the  College  of  the  T^          *.-       •   •-.                      7^          Z 

Bible ;  the  Normal  College ;  the  College  of  Law ;  Democratic  migonty 18  €0 

and  the  College  of  Medicine.  There  is  also,  at  Among  the  resolutions  which  have  been  re- 
present, a  preparatory  academy  for  pupils  who  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
are  not  ready  to  enter  upon  the  regular  collegi-  the  following  are  to  be  found : 
ate  course.  A  thorough  and  systematic  course  2.  Jieiolvedy  That  we  recognize  it  as  a  fact,  deman- 
of  instruction  has  been  laid  down  in  each  of  stratedbyrecent  events,  tiiat  a  State  cannot  withdnw 
these  departments,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  from  the  Fedral  Union,  nor  can  it  remain  thwein  and 
-«v«rvi-  Jv*  ♦u«5»  JILx^.«i  ^u«,.«^f«»»  A  iLr:iu»«*  annul  a  Federal  law,  enacted  in  pmBnance  of  consti- 
schools  of  their  several  characters.^   A  Military  ^^^^^  authority,  nor  can  the  Aderal  Government 

Department  is  attached  to  the  Agricultural  and  expel  a  State  from  the  Union,  nor  deny  or  refuse  h 

Mechanical  School,  and  the  peculiar  industrial  representation  in  Congress ;  that  taxation  a 


andrepR- 
'  rapid    sentation  go  hand  in  hand,  and  under  our 

development  and  systematic  organization. 


features  of  that  college  are  in  process  of  rapid    mentation  go  hand  in  hand,  and  under  our  svstein  of 

^j^j^jj^j^jj     ■pjjQ     government,  to  impose  the  one,  and  refuse  tbe  other, 


«^T^.^P«,^^u  «««  ojou«,i.«v.«^*e»"'«;"^";     -"^  fg  at  war  with  the  spirit  and  gehius  of  our  repuWicaD 

homestead  ot  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  known  institutions,  and  would  be  practising  an  extunple  of 

by  the  name  of  ^*  Ashland,"  together  with  the  tyranny  agunst  which  our  ancestora  viade  war,  and 

neighboring  estate  of  ^^  Woodlands,"  448  acres  gloriously  and  justly  achieved  their  independence, 
in  all,  have  been  purchased  within  the  past       *•  ^^^,  That  the  scheme  of  reoons^uctbn 


eonwimmated 


year,  and  are  now  the  seat  of  the  yonng^  and    ^"^  tL^Z^'of  fo^l^Sd  tauT  uS^ 


promising  institution.     The  number  of  students  with  incalculable  mischief— it  will  have  the  prae- 

at  present  matriculated  is  above  500.     The  en-  tioal  effect,  if  carried  out,  to  place  the  liberty,  for- 

tire  endowment  fond  of  the  university  is  $438,-  tunes,  andi  destinv  of  the  Southern  people  at  the 

tTM^  mercy,  and  in  the  hands,  of  malignant  white  men  and 

rru     -n*    i.         T        x*      A     i          j.  T      •     i.  iimoranfuegroes,  whose  vlce,  stupiditv,  and  wpetched 

The  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lexington  (fegradation  render  them  uilflttc^  for  the  dutksof 

has  been  in  successful  operation   more  than  official  station.    We  resard  the  whole  scheme  as  a 

forty  years.     On  the  1st  of  October  the  num-  shameless  ustupation,  planned  and  oonoeived  by  dis* 

her  of  inmates  was  reported  at  258,  for  whom  ^"^^^  poUticians,  promptwi  by  no  higher  motives 

the  expenses  of  the  year,  then  ended,  reached  S  fr^iSStioll  "*  ^          orgamatton  unfriendly 

the  sum  of  $52,706.81.     The  Legislature,  at  6.  Bewlv^d,  That  we  hold  to  the  patriotic  dedaia- 

its  last  session,  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  tion,  with  unalterable  devotion,  "  that  this  is  a  white 

erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  n^a^^*  government,"  made  by  white  men  for  white 

asylum.     These  were  completed   before  the  ^^'^^ "??.  ^«  ."f,  unalterably  opposed  to  extending 

J    *li-          ^      J       w    4/««v/«    Y^.v*^   V  «  any  political  right,  power,  or  authority  to  any  other 

end  of  the  year,  and  consist  of  a  mam  building  nwi.             •»    i  r       >                j 

witii  a  front  of  440  feet  and  a  depth  varying  e.'  Betolved,  That  the  public  debt,  created  and  in> 

Arom  86  to  T8  feet,  four  stories  high.     A  sepa-  ourred  by  the  Federal  Government  in  rappreasin^  ths 

rate  building   for   the  treatment  of  colored  jehe^^on,  should  be  paid  off  as  sp^y  «  p««ble, 

patients  has>p  been  erected  in  a<^ordanc«  a^l^Tt^^lT^Xsrs^^^S^ 

with  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  coin.    We  hold  that  it  does  not  involve  a  breach  of 

making   the  appropriation.     This  building  is  good  fidth  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  QoTemment  to 

86   feet  long  by  44  feet  wide,  and  is  three  so  discharge  her  public  Indebtedneea;  that  if  "treas- 

stories  in  height.     The  whole  institution  is  now  ^  notes^^may be  used  bythe  Government  to  pay^ 

DiA/ai^oiu  uvi^ut.  ^   *««      /'^  i«i/ w«i.iv»»  ""   "  the  laborer  and  ordinary  creditor,  there  is  no  good 

dupable  of  providing  for  800  inmates  more  than  reason  why  the  same  should  not  \)e  used  to  pi^^  off 

it  could  accommodate  in  the  old  buildings  alone,  the  untaxed  debts  of  the  bondholdeia. 
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The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Eentackj  relief  abroad.  He  performed  the  duties  of  the 
requires  that  in  case  of  the  death  or  removal  presidency  with'  marked  ability,  and  won  the 
of  the  Governor  before  two  years  of  his  term  esteem  both  of  the  faculty  and  students.  Dr. 
of  office  have  expired,  a  new  election  shall  be  King  was  throughout  his  career  an  active 
held  on  the  ^rst  Monday  of  the  next  August  to  politician — in  early  life  a  Federalist,  after- 
fill  the  vacancy.  In  accordance  with  this  pro-  ward  a  Whig,  and  during  his  later  years, 
vision,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  has  by  though  withdi'awn  from  active  participation 
proclamation  directed  an  election  to  be  held  in  public  affairs,  in  sentiment  and  sympathy 
on  the  first  Monday  of  Augnst  next^  to  supply  a  Kepublican.  AH  his  opinions  and  all  his 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  deatn  of  Gov-  actions  were  marked  by  the  independence 
emor  Helm.  The  Democratic  State  Central  which  was  a  conspicuous  trait  of  his  charao- 
Committee  called  the  convention  of  their  party,  ter.  He  never  surrendered  an  opinion  or  re- 
to  be  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  22d  of  February,  •  firained  from  expressing  it,  because  of  its  un- 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  nomination  of  a  popularity ;  nor  could  any  party  obligations  or 
candidate  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  also  to  interest  induce  him  to  swerve  in  the  least 
appoint  suitable  delegates  for  the  next  National  from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  path  of  duty 
Democratic  Convention  to  be  held  for  the  pur-  and  of  honor.  His  earliest  public  act  afforded 
pose  of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  a  striking  illustration  of  this  trait  of  his  char- 
Yice-President  of  the  United  States.  acter.      Being  sent  to  England  by  the  Gov- 

KING,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  an  American  jour-  ernment  after  the  War  of  1812,  to  investigate 
nallst  and  college  president,  bom  in  New  York  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners  at  Dartmoor,  he 
City,  in  March,  1789  ;  died  at  Frascate,  near  did  not  hesitate  to  exonerate  the  British  author- 
Rome,  Italy,  September  27,  1867.  He  was  the  ities  from  all  censure  in  the  matter,  in  the'face 
second  son  of  the  eminent  diplomatist  and  of  the  most  intense  indignation  on  the  part  of 
statesman,  the  late  Hon.  Rnftis  King.  He  was  a  the  American  people,  and  of  what  many  per^ 
pupil  of  Harrow  School  during  his  father's  resi-  sons  continued  to  believe  the  clear  and  unques- 
dcnce  in  England  as  minister  to  the  court  o(  tionable  facts  of  the  case ;  and  toward  the 
St.  James,  and  afterward  prosecuted  his  studies  close  of  his  active  life  he  evinced  the  same, 
with  his  brother,  the  late  Governor  King,  in  courageous  and  uncalcolating  independence  of 
Paris.  After  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1810,  temper, by  refusing  to  acquiesce,  even  by  silence, 
he  married  Eliza  Grade,  the  eldest  daughter  of  in  some  eulogistic  remarks  pronounced  by  Mr. 
a  leading  New  York  merchant,  with  whom  he  Webster  before  the  Historical  Society  concern- 
was  associated  in  business.  Upon  the  breaking  ing  Andrew  Jackson,  upon  the  decease  of  that 
out  of  the  war  with  England,  Mr.  King,  though  eminent  public  man.  As  a  natural  conseauence. 
a  Federalist,  was  in  favor  of  bringing  the  hos-  Mr.  King  was  never  what  is  called  a  "  reliable  " 
tilities  to  an  amicable  close,  and  as  a  member  politician,  inasmuch  as  the  dictates  of  party 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1818,  and  a  leaders  or  of  a  party  caucus  never  had  weight 
volunteer  soon  afterward,  he  acted  upon  this  with  him  beyond  the  point  where  they  met  the 
principle.  In  1823  the  firm  with  which  he  approval  of  his  own  judgment.  In  society  and 
was  ccmnected,  failed.  Mr.  King  then  became  in  personal  intercourse,  Mr.  King  was  always 
associated  with  Johnson  Yerplanck,  in  the  pub-  a  special  favorite.  He  w^as  always  polite, 
licatlon  of  TTte  New  York  American,  a  conser-  always  in  high  spirits,  and  always  agreeable, 
rative  newspaper  of  considerable  political  influ-  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and, 
ence.  It  was  vigorous  and  even  vehement  in  without  being  a  profound  scholar  in  any  de- 
its  discussions,  but  always  marked  by  a  scholar-  partment  of  learning,  he  was  a  gentleman 
ly  tone  and  a  dignity  of  manner  which ^ave  it  of  wide  reading  and  observation,  and  was 
great  distinction  with  the  educated  portion  of  thus  a  fine  talker  and  a  most  desirable  acoes- 
tbe  public.  It  acquired  special  distinction  by  sion  to  any  social  gathering.  To  a  fine  person 
the  notices  of  books  to  which  every  Saturday  he  added  the  attractions  of  a  dignified  and 
it  was  mainly  devoted,  and  which  were  marked  courtly  manner,  which,  however,  never  degen- 
by  great  ability  and  independence.  In  its  erated  into  mechanical  stiffness  nor  interfered 
earlier  days  its  political  tone  partook  of  the  with  that  fresh  and  genial  cordiality  which  al- 
tcmper  which  marked  the  politics  of  the  day,  ways  impressed  all  who  met  him. 
being  severe  in  its  personal  denunciations  to  a  KING,  Jom^  Alsop,  an  American  statesman, 
degree  which  the  improved  sentiment  of  the  formerly  Governor  of  New  York,  bom  in  the 
present  day  would  not  tolerate;  but  this  was  city  of  New  York,  January  8,  1788;  died  at 
somewhat  redeemed  by  the  solid  ability  and  cfamaica,  L.  I.,  July  8, 1867.  He  was  the  eldest 
the  polished  style  which  characterized  all  the  of  the  four  distinguished  sons  of  the  eminent 
writings  of  Mr.  King.  When  the  American  statesman  and  diplomatist,  Hon.  Kofhs  King, 
was  merged  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer^  Mr.  and  in  his  boyhood  accompanied  his  father — 
King  also  transferred  his  services  to  that  jour-  then  United  States  minister  to  the  court  of  St. 
nal,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  its  editors  un-  James — ^to  England,  where  he  was  educated  at 
til  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Co-  Harrow  School,  having  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Robert 
lumbia  College,  and  held  the  office  until  1864,  Peel,  and  others  who  subsequently  became 
when  his  tailing  health  and  advanced  years  men  of  eminence,  for  his  schoolmates.  He 
compelled  him  to  leave  it  and  seek  repose  and  afterward  aooomponied  his  brother  Charles  to 
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Paris  to  complete  his  conrae  of  collegiate  study,  their  deficiency  by  unwearied  and  profound 
In  1812,  having  been  mastered  into  the  service  stndy?  He  was  not,  we  believe,  a  graduate 
of  the  United  States,  he  served  as  lientenant  of  of  any  college,  thongh  few  of  the  mo«: 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  continued  in  the  service  eminent  graduates  of  the  best  colleges  codd 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  represented  equal  him  in  varied  and  thorough  ^holar- 
Queens  County  six  times  in  the  Assembly,  viz. :  ship.  He  at  first  purposed  entering  the  medi- 
1819,  1820,  1821,  1832,  1838,  and  1840.  In  cal  profession,  for  which  he  qualified  himself 
1823-^24  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  by  Jong  and  careful  study,  but  snbsequentlj 
In  1825  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Great  was  led  to  change  his  plans,  and,  havlog  studied 
Britain  under  his  father.  He  was  a  leading  mem-  theology  with  Rev.  Abraiiam  Reck,  was  or- 
her  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  dained  pastor  oftheMartinsbnrg  and  Shepherd:^ 
XXXIst  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  Con-  town  Lutheran  jOhurch,  Ya.,  in  1820.  IBs 
gress  when  the  Fngitive-Slave  Bill  was  passed  •  abilities  as  a  preacher  and  an  able  theologijin 
— a  measure  which  he  firmly  opposed.  He  were  soon  appreciated.  In  1821  he  was  placed 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  formula  for 
Convention  held  at  Philadelphia  during  the  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Evangel- 
summer  of  1856.  In  September,  1856,  the  ical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States, 
State  Republican  Convention,  held  at  Syra-  where  a  General  Synod  was  formed  that  year. 
cuse,  nominated  him  as  its  candidate  for  the  In  1825  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appoint- 
governorship  of  New  York,  and  he  was  ed  to  prepare  a  Hymn  Book,  Liturgy,  and  cd- 
elected  by  about  53,000  m<^orlty.  The  Gov-  lection  of  Prayers  in  the  English  language  for 
ernor  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  the  use  of  the  churches  of  the  District  Synods. 
whi6h  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  In  1831  the  General  Synod  having  recommeoded 
presidency.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  important 
of  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  works  and  the  publication  of  several  religions 
York  January  1,  1857.  At  the  end  of  his  term  journals,  he  was  placed  upon  the  editing  corn- 
he  returned  to  bis  home  in  the  village  of  Ja-  mittee  of  fifteen,  charged  with  these  daties. 
maica,  and  there  he  dwelt  until  his  death.  His  *He  was  often  a  delegate  to  the  General  Synod, 
occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer,  and  he  de-  served  on  many  of  its  important  committees, 
voted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  and  was  repeatedly  its  president  He  compiled 
agriculture  as  a  science,  and  took  deep  in-  a  Sunday-school  Hymn  Book  which  was  adopt- 
terest  in  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  So-  ed  by  and  transferred  to  the  synod.  *  In  1827 
ciety,  and,  as  president  of  the  New  York  Agri-  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Matthew's 
cultural  Society,  evinced  thorough  acquaintance  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelplda,  where  for 
with  the  science  of  farming.  He  was  always  a  seven  years  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  favorite  with  the  people  of  Qneens  Coun-  finest  pulpit  orators  of  that  city.  In  18:^  he 
ty,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  exem>  was  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania  Collesie, 
plary  life,  his  interest  and  care  for  their  wel-  discharging  its  responsible  duties  with  abilltj 
fare,  and  his  extended  and  unfailing  benefi-  and  success.  Having  for  a  time  imparted  in> 
cence.  His  administration  of  public  affairs  struction  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
was  marked  by  integrity  and  statesmanlike  called  by  its  board  of  directors  to  the  chiir 
ability.  There  was  not  in  the  State  a  gentle-  of  Biblical  Philology  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
man  of  a  purer  personal  character,  or  of  a  in  that  institution ;  and,  resigning  the  presi- 
more  unsullied  political  reputation.  His  death  dency  of  the  college,  enter^  upon  the  dis- 
was  sudden.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  attended  charge  of  his  duties  in  1847.  This  honorable 
the  celebration  of  the  national  holiday  by  the  position  he  held  until  his  death,  having  previ- 
Jamaica  Literary  Union,  apparently  in  his  ously  leen  relieved  from  some  of  its  duties  on 
usual  fine  health,  was  much  interested  in  the  accountof  his  bodily  infirmities,  by  the  increase 
exercises,  and  toward  the  close  was  invited  to  of  the  theological  faculty.  Thirty- three  yeare 
speak.  While  addressing  the  audience  he  was  of  his  professional  life  were  consequentlj 
observed  to  give  evidence  of  sudden  illness,  devoted  to  the  institutions  at  Gettysburg,  and 
and  was  unable  to  conclude  his  remarks.  He  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  college 
borne  from  the  stand  insensible,  and  thongh  he  and  the  seminary.  As  long  as  he  was  able, 
recovered  his  consciousness,  he  gradually  sank  he  met  the  additional  responsibilities,  at  difier- 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  and  then  passed  ent  times,  of  pastor  of  the  College  Church, 
away.  It  was  the  first  attack  of  sickness  he  His  attfunments  in  philology  were  extensive 
had  ever  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  profound,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
life.  Biblical  philology.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the 
KRAUTH,  Chables  P.,  Sen.,  D.  D.,  an  Amer-  United  States  was  more  familiar  with  the 
ican  Lutheran  clergyman,  college  president,  various  codices  and  manuscripts,  and  the 
philologist,  and  author,  born  in  Northampton  numerous  early  versions,  of  the  Old  and  New 
County,  Pa.,  in  1796 ;  died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Testaments.  Yet  he  has  left  little  of  published 
May  3,  1867.  He  early  gave  evidence  of  matter  on  these  topics.  His  principal  published 
the  possession  of  superior  natural  talents,  works  are :  ^^  Address  on  the  Advantages  of  a 
and,  by  diligent  use  of  the  educational  ad-  Knowledge  of  the  German  Language  "  (1832) ; 
vantages   which   he   enjoyed,   made   up   for  "  Inaugural  Address  as  President  of  Penu^l- 
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Tania  College "  (1834) ;  ^^  Address  on  the  An-  accepted  it  for  a  tew  weeks,  intending  to  j^ 
niversary  of  Washington's  Birthday  "  fl846) ;  sume  his  place  in  the  Seminary  in  the  fall.  In 
**  Haman  life,  Baccalaureate  Address  "  (I860) ;  September,  1880,  tlie  Kntgers  Street  Cliuroh 
^*  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Henry  called  him  to  he  their  pastor,  and  after  some 
Clay "  (1852) ;  discourse  delivered  at  Charles-  deliberation  he  accepted,  and  was  installed 
ton,  S.  C,  as  president  of  the  General  Synod,  November  12,  1830.  His  pastorate  continued 
etc.  Besides  these,  he  furnished  valuable  con-  till  his  death — ^the  church,  however,  having  re- 
tributions, in  the  form  of  editorials,  transla-  moved  in  1862  to  their  new  and  elegant  edifice, 
tions,  baccalaureates,  and  articles,  as  co-editor  of  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty -ninth 
the  Lutheran  Intelligencer^  and  principal  and  Street.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
associate  editor  of  the  ikangelieal  Review,  Dickinson  College  in  1841.  From  1887  to  1845 
As  a  writer,  Dr.  Krauth  was  forcible  and  he  was  permanent  clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
omate — as  a  scholar,  comprehensive  and  bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (O.  S.),  and  in 
thorough — as  a  preacher,  natural  and  eloquent,  1846  moderator  of  the  same  body,  He  was  a 
and  as  an  instructor,  clear  and  accurate.  Kind  director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
in  disposition,  generous  in  heart,  affable  in  ton  from  1842,  and  chosen  president  of  that 
manners,  and  pleasant  in  cdnversation,  he  was  board  in  1866.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
a  genial  companion  and  a  faithful  friend.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  its  organiza- 
Honorable  in  his  bearing,  upright  in  all  his  tion,  and  for  several  years  past  its  president, 
intercourse  with  men,  frank  in  the  expression  He  was  averse  to  appearing  in  print,  though  he 
of  his  opinions,  firm  in  adhering  to  what  he  wrote  with  great  energy,  perspicuity,  and  pre- 
deemed  to  be  right,  he  commanded  the  respect  cision,  and  he  has  in  consequence  left  of  his 
and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  published  writings  only  a  dozen  or  so  occasion- 
domestic  circle  he  was  at  once  a  devoted  hus-  al  sermons,  all  of  them  so  able  as  to  excite  the 
band  and  an  indulgent,  affectionate  father.  desire  for  more.  In  1868  and  1866  he  visited 
KREBS,  John  Michael,  D.  D.,  an  American  Europe  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  In 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  in  Hagerstown,  the  spring  of  1866  he  seemed  in  unusually 
Maryland,May  6, 1804;  died  in  New  York  City,  robust  health,  but  during  the  summer  fol- 
September  30,  186Y.  His  father  was  of  Ger-  lowing  he  began  to  decline,  and  thenceforward 
man,  his  mother  of  English  extraction.  His  suffered  a  gradual  and  at  length  almost  com- 
father  was  an  enterprising  merchant,  and  post-  plete  decay,  both  of  body  and  mind,  for  the 
master  for  many  years  of  Hagerstown.  The  son  last  four  months  being  unable  to  recognize  the 
was  of  a  studious  turn,  and  from  his  thirteenth  members  of  his  own  family.  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague, 
to  his  eighteenth  year,  being  intrusted  with  the  who  knew  him  intimately,  says  of  him:  **Dr. 
care  of  the  post-oflSco,  he  spent  all  his  leisure  Krebs  ivas  intellectually,  morally,  and  profes- 
tirae  in  reading  and  study.  Soon  after  his  father's  sioually,  a  man  of  mark.  His  perceptions  were 
decease  in  1822,  his  religious  convictions  be-  clear  and  quick,  his  judgment  sound,  and  the 
came  more  deep  and  permanent,  and  he  united  whole  habit  of  his  mind  eminently  practical, 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hagerstown,  His  convictions  of  truth  and  right  were  deep 
and,  desiring  to  devote  himself  to  th^  work  of  and  earnest,  and  he  adhered  to  them  with  an 
the  ministry,  commenced  a  course  of  study  indomitable  strength  of  purpose.  He  had  a 
under  the  pastor  of  that  church.  Rev.  James  naturally  open  and  generous  spirit,  and  was 
Und.  In  February,  1826,  he  entered  Dickin-  incapable  of  the  least  approach  to  double-deal- 
son  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  a  year  and  ing,  while  yet  he  was  not  lacking  in  caution  and 
a  half  in  advance,  and  graduated  with  the  forethought.  His  social  qualities  were  of  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class  in  Septemb^,  1827.  highest  order — his  richly-stored  mind,  his 
He  immediately  commenced  his  theological  sparkling  wit,  his  imperturbable  and  cheerful 
studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  and  continued  good-nature,  and  his  perfect  facility  at  commu 
for  two  years,  though  most  of  the  time  teaching  nication,  rendered  him  always  welcome  to  any 
in  the  '  grammar-school  connected  with  the  circle  into  which  he  was  thrown.  As  a  minis- 
college.  In  October,  1829,  he  was  licensed  to  ter  of  the  Gospel  he  may  be  said  to  have  at- 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  tained  the  highest  rank.  He  was  instructive, 
and  preached  occasionally  during  the  winter,  earnest,  energetic,  evangelical — ^his  sermons 
still  continuing  his  studies.  In  May,  1880,  he  were  fitted  to  act  as  a  mighty  power  upon  both 
determined  to  enter  Princeton  Theological  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  As  a  pastor  he 
Seminary,  and  visiting  New  York  on  his  way,  was  at  once  judicious,  tender,  and  faithful,  and 
preached  for  a  sabbath  to  the  Rutgers  Street  as  ready  to  minister  to  the  humblest  as  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  invited  to  be-  highest  of  his  fiock.  In  his  more  public  re- 
come  their  stated  supply,  but  gave  no  answer  lations  to  the  Church,  he  exhibited  a  measure 
till  after  he  had  become  matriculated  at  Prince-  of  executive  skill  and  ability  rarely  equalled, 
ton,  when  the  application  being  renewed,  he  and  perhaps  never  surpassed." 
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LAMBALLE,  Antoine  Joseph  Joubkbt  de,  seat,  and  appealed  to  the  Jadgment  of  tLe 
an  eminent  French  snrgeon  and  author,  born  electors  of  the  Morblhan,  who  reSlect«d  him 
at  Lainballe,  in  the  department  of  06tes-da-  almost  by  acclamation,  and  sent  him  back  to 
Nord,  France,  in  1799,  died  at  Passj  of  insani-  the  Chamber.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  for 
tj  May  1,  1867.  He  early  attained  celebrity  in  the  plebiscite^  or  appeal  to  the  popular  vote,  io 
his  profession,  and  for  many  years  was  hardly  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  ruler,  and  there  ^rev 
second  in  eminence  to  Velpean.  He  succeeded  up  a  coolness  between  him  and  the  Legitimi^ 
Magendie  as  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and^  party  and  its  head,  the  Count  de  Chambord 
like  him,  devoted  much  attention  to  physiology,  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  popular  suffice! 
and  especially  to  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  This  estrangement  grew  wider  afber  the  proc' 
system  and  the  uterus.  In  1849  he  was  made  lamation  of  the  republic  and  the  establish- 
a  commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  ment  of  the  empire,  which  Larochejaquelein 
wrote  much  and  well,  amid  his  constant  labors  accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  vote, 
as  a  surgeon  and  professor.  His  most  import-  though,  as  far  as  his  personal  predilections  were 
ant  works  are,  *^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur-  concerned,  he  professed  to  be  still  a  L^timisu 
gical  Disorders  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  " — a  In  1852  he  was  named  by  the  Emperor  a  Sena- 
treatise  which  received  a  prize  from  the  Insti-  tor,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  position  by  bim 
tute ;  ^^  Studies  on  the  Nervous  System ;  "  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  Legiti- 
"  Treatise  on  Plastic  Surgery ;  "  "  Researches  mists.  He  took  a  frequent  though  not  promi- 
on  the  Texture  of  the  Uterus. "  He  became  nent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  and 
suddenly  insane  about  eighteen  months  before  was,  in  particular,  conspicuous  for  his  uncom- 
his  death,  and  never  recovered  his  reason  suffi-  promising  defence  of  the  temporal  power  of 
ciently  to  recognize  his  friends.  the  Pope.    On  this  point  he  was  strenuous,  and 

LAR0CHEcfAQnELE[N',HEXRiDnYsROiEB,  more  than  once  came  into  sharp  collision  with 
Marquis  de,  a  French  Legitimist  Peer,  but  since  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  subject. 
December,  1862,  a  Senator  of  the  French  Em-  LAVIALLE,  Right  Rev.  Piebbe  J.,  Catholic 
pire,  bom  in  La  Vendue,  in  1804;  died  at  Pecq,  Bishop  of  Louisville,  bom  in  Manriac,  France, 
near  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  France,  January  7,  in  1820;  died  at  Nazareth  Academy,  near  Bard«- 
1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Ix)ui8  de  Rochejaque-  town,  Ky.,  May  11,  1867.  He*  came  to  the 
lein,  commander  of  the  last  Vendean  army,  and  United  States  when  about  twenty- three  years 
of  Marie  Louise  Victoire  de  Donissan  de  Roche-  of  age,  but  not  until  he  had  finished  his  colle- 
jaqnelein,  the  heroine  of  La  Vendue.  At  the  giate  and  theological  courses  in  the  universities 
Restoration  in  1815  he  was  created  a  Peer  of  of  his  native  city.  In  the  year  following  hU 
France,  though  but  eleven  years  of  age,  but  had  arrival  in  this  country  he  was  ordained  priest, 
never  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  during  the  year  immediately  ensuing  he 
when  the  Revolution  of  July,  1880,  took  place,  performed  the  holy  functions  of  that  order  in 
He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Bour-  New  York.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of 
bons  in  1821,  made  the  campaign  of  Spain  his  priesthood  he  was  made  Professor  ofTbool- 
under  the  Duke  d'Angoul6me  in  1823,  and  was  ogy  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Lebanon,  Ky^  which 
captain  in  the  Horse  Grenadiers  of  the  Royal  chair  he  occupied  with  great  distinction  until 
Guard  in  1828.  In  that  year  he  petitioned  the  1855.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
King  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  Greek  War  dency  of  St.  Mary's  College.  During  his  pr^- 
of  Independence,  but  was  refused.  He  ob-  dency,  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
tained  leave,  however,  to  join  the  Russian  Savannah,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  remain- 
army,  as  a  simple  volunteer,  in  the  campaign  of  ed  president  of  St  Mary's  until  his  appoint- 
the  Balkan  against  the  Turks.  It  was  while  ment  as  Bishop  of  Louisville,  tice  Bishop  John 
thus  engaged  that  the  Revolution  of  1880  oc-  M.  Spalding,  elected  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
curred,  and,  unwilling  to  serve  the  house  of  in  1865.  He  was  consecrated  in  September  of 
Orleans  in  any  capacity,  he  resigned  his  peerage,  that  year.  From  that  time  Bishop  Lavialle  la- 
From  that  time  till  1842  he  devoted  himself  to  bored  with  remarkable  zeal  in  the  fulfilment  of 
industrial  pursuits,  but  without  improving  his  his  duties  as  bishop.  He  founded  several  new 
fortune  by  Ins  industry.  In  1842,  the  electors  educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  and 
of  PloSrmel,  in  the  Morbihan,  returned  him  to  indeed  his  labors  were  so  extraordmary  that  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  took  his  seat,  and  common  minds  they  seemed  impossible  of  ao- 
was  the  most  violent  member  of  the  Legitimist  complishment.  He  was  emphatically  a  work- 
opposition  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Government,  ing-man.  AJnjost  every  part  of  his  diocese  felt 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  attempt  was  made  the  improving  influence  of  his  giant  energies, 
to  cast  a  stigma  upon  the  Legitimists  for  hav-  He  left  a  record  that  will  cause  his  memory  to 
ing  visited  and  paid  homage  to  the  Coimt  de  be  revered  by  the  latest  posterity.  His  last 
Chambord,  he  replied  with  great  indignation  illness,  which  was  protracted,  commencing  in 
to  the  charges  of  the  Government,  resigned  his  December,  1866,  was  the  result  of  his  over- 
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exertions  in  a  visitation  throogbont  his  ex-  Sir  P.  McGregor,  and  in  1840  was  promoted 
tended  diocese.  He  died  calndy  and  peace-  to  a  seat  in  tiie  Conrt  of  Examiners.  In  1834 
fully,  sorroonded  by  numerous  members  of  his  and  1846  he  delivered  the  Hunterian  Orations, 
clergy,  after  having  received  all  the  consolations  He  was  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with  which 
of  religion.  He  had  won,  during  his  residence  he  retained  the  offices  which  he  held,  notwith- 
in  Louisville,  not  only  the  love  and  confidence  standing  his  severe  denunciations  of  others  for 
of  his  own  clergy  and  people,  but  the'esteem  doing  the  same  thing.  Thus  he  refused  to  re- 
and  respect  of  the  citizens  generallv.  tire  from  the  position  of  principal  surgeon  to 
LAWRENCE,  Sir  Willum,  Baronet,  F.  R.  S.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  till  he  was  upward 
M.  R.  C.  S.,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  of  eighty  years  of  age,  although  he  had  held  it 
a  distinguished  &glish  surgeon  and  professor,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  did  not  resign  his 
born  in  Cirencester,  July  16,  1783  ;  died  in  Lon-  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
don,  of  paralysis,  July  5,  1867.  lie  received  a  aminers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
preliminary  education  at  a  classical  school  near  which  he  had  held  for  twenty-seven  years,  nntil 
Gloucester,  and  was  afterward  apprenticed  to  he  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis  in  May, 
the  celebrated  Abernethy,  of  London.  Before  1867.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  and 
three  years  of  his  apprenticeship  had  expired  scientific  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  and  had  obtained  the  highest  honors  which  can 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  so  decided  was  his  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  surgeon.  In  addition  to 
zeal  in  anatomical  pursuits.  He  finished  his  those  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  twice 
professional  education,  and  became  a  member  elected  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  6th  of  geons,  viz.,  in  1846  and  again  in  1865.  In  1864 
September,  1805,  was  appointed  assistant  sur-  he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
geon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  March,  French  Institute.  On  the  passing  of  the  Medi- 
1813,  and  succeeded  to  one  of  the  principal  sur-  cal  Act  and  the  institution  of  a  Council  of  Medi- 
geoncies  in  May,  1824.  He  had  previously  been  cal  Education  and  Registration,  Sir  William 
chosen  one  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  was  nominated  by  the  crown  a  member  of  that 
Surgery  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  deliv-  body.  He  was  the  senior  sergeant-surgeon  of 
ered  tlie  lectures  there  for  four  years.  For  sev-  the  Queen,  and  only  a  few  months  previous 
eral  years  Mr.  Lawrence  lectured  on  surgery  was  created  a  baronet. 

at  diderent  medical  schools,  his  celebrated  lee-  LIBERIA,  a  republican  state  of  Western 
tures  on  the  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Natural  Africa,  founded  in  1822  by  free  negroes  from 
History  of  Man  giving  rise  to  the  charge  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  under 
materialism,  as  well  as  being  the  subject  of  the  auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  Soci- 
severe  criticism.  The  Governors  of  the  Royal  ety.  Asthefrontierof  the  republic  is  not  fixed, 
Hospitals  of  Bethlehem  and  Bridewell  request-  its  area  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  extent  of 
ed  the  author  either  to  resign  his  appointment  the  teiritory  along  the  Guinea  coast  is  about 
as  surgeon  of  those  institutions  or  to  retract  225  miles.  The  population,  in  1867,  was  es- 
hls  convictions.  In  compliance  with  this  de-  timated  at  17,000  civilized  and  700,000  un- 
mand,  he  wrote  a  long  letter,  expressing  regret  civilized  negroes.  The  President  of  the  re- 
at  having  given  utterance  to  the  pernicious  doc-  public  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
trines  contained  in  the  lectures,  the  published  may  be  reelected  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
copies  of  which  he  afterward  sold  to  a  London  The  republic  has  thus  far  had  only  three  Presi- 
publisber  for  exportation  to  this  country,  Mr.  dents,  namely :  J.  J.  Roberts  (1848  to  1866), 
Lawrence's  lectures  always  drew  large  classes.  Stephen  A.  Benson  (1856  to  1864),  and  Dr.  B. 
His  manner  as  a  lecturer  was  a  model  of  art;  Warner  (1864  to  1868).  At  the  presidential 
no  man  excelled  him.  His  person,  gestures,  election  held  in  1867,  none  of  the  candidates 
countenance,  and  voice,  were  dignified,  im-  received  an  absolute  majority,  and  the  election 
pressive,  and  persuasive.  A  graceful  ease,  a  would  consequentiy  devolve  upon  the  Legisla- 
simplicity  of  style  and  statement  characterized  ture.  The  Senate,  which  is  presided  over  by 
his  address.  There  was  a  clearness  of  method,  the  Vice-President,  consists  of  eight  members 
a  terseness  of  expression,  without  being  epi-  (two  for  each  county),  who  are  elected  for  a 
grammatic  (for  scientific  subjects  rarely  allow  term  of  four  years.  There  are  thirteen  members 
that),  a  perspicuity  in  his  discourse,  that  made  of  the  Lower  House,  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
it  a  pleasure  to  follow  him.  His  surgical  opera-  of  two  years.  The  United  States  are  repre- 
tions  were  remarkable  for  neatness,  impertur-  sented  in  Liberia  by  a  minister-resident  and 
bable  aang-froid^  celerity,  and  safety.  All  the  consul-general  at  present,  John  Seys,  who  was 
anatomical  and  physiological  articles  in  Rees's^  appointed  in  1866.  A  commnnication  to  the 
Encydopffidia  were  \nitten  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Almanack  de  Ootha  for  1868  gives  the  receipts 
and  in  1830-'81  appeared  his  well-known  trea-  of  the  last  year  as  $78,442,  the  expendi- 
tise  on  "The Diseases  of  the  Eye."  In  1826 he  tures  as  $76,166;  surplus,  $2,276.  The  ex- 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  to  ports  of  the  last  year  were  estimated  at  $486,- 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  571. 

although  two  years  subsequently  he  became  a  LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  German  principality, 
member  of  the  same  Council,  having  been  elect-  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  German  Con- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  federation,  but,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
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North-German  Oonfederation  in  1866,  has  had  publishing  houses,  accustomed  to  reckon  their 

no  relations  with  either  the  North-German  sales  by  scores  of  thousands,  and  with  whom 

Oon federation  or    the    South-German    states,  fifty  thousand  copies  was  a  small  sale,  seventj- 

Area,   58  square  miles;   population,  in  1861,  five  thousand  but  a  moderate  one,  and  nothing 

7,994,   all    of  whom  belong    to  the  Roman  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  considered  as 

Oatholic  Church.     The  annual  receipts   and  a  satisfactory  one,  found  themselves  reduced  in 

expenditures   are  about  65,000  florins  each,  most  cases  to  sales  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 

There  is  no  public  debt.  Prince  Johann  II.,  born  thousand  copies,  wliich,  they  complained,  did 

October  6,  1840 ;  succeeded  his  father  Novem-  not  pay  for  the  outlay.    In  the  trade  proper, 

ber  1 2,  1 868.  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  great  successes.    Dr. 

LIPPE,    a    principality  belonging    to    the  Holland's  poem  ^'  Kathrina,"  though  issued  in 

North-German   Confederation.      Priuce,  Paul  the  autumn,  sold  to  the  extent  of  about  35,fJ00 

Friederic   Emil  Leopold,  born  September  1,  before  the  close  of  the  year.    Louisa  Miihl- 

1821 ;  succeeded  his  father  on  January  1,  1851.  baches  (Mrs.  Clara  Mundt^s)  series  of  historical 

Area,  445  square  miles ;  population,  in  1864,  novels  were  fairly  though  not  largely  snccess- 

111,836,  of  whom  107,597  were  Protestants,  ful,  and  the  reprint  of  "The  Queen's  Life  of 

2,646  Catholics,  and  1,193  Israelites.    The  re-  the  Prince  Consort""  passed  throosrh  several 

ceipts  were  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1867  at  editions.     "  Snow  Bound,"  Mr.  Whittier-s  new 

224,905  thalers,  and  the  expenditures  at 209,146  poem,  and  Longfellow's  "Dante"  had  also  a 

thalers.    The  public  debt,  at  the  end  of  1866,  considerable  sale.    With  a  very  few  and  rare 

amounted  to  347,755  thalers.    In  consequence  exceptions,  the  days  of  immense  sales  of  singie 

of  a  military  convention  concluded  with  Prus-  works  in  the  trade  seem  to  have  passed  away, 

sia,  the  conscripts  of  Lippe  will,  from  October  Of  the  2,110  works  published  in  1867,  only  ^7 

1,  1867,  serve  in  the  Prussian  array,  and  Prussia  were  biographical,  18  of  them  collective,  and 

will  furnish  to  tlie  North-German  Confedera-  75  individual  biographies,  and  4  gebealogical 

tion  the  contingent  allotted  to  the  principality,  works.    In  History  there  were  147  works,  of 

(LirPB-SoHA-MBURG — «6« SoHA-UMBURO-LippB.)  which  116  belonged  to  American  historv,  viz.: 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  8  treatises  on  the  general  history  of  the  couq- 
RESS  IN  1867.  The  year  1867  was  an  unsatis-  try;  40  on  Revolutionary  and  aute-Revolntion- 
factory  one  to  publishers  in  the  United  States,  ary  history,  including  a  considerable  number 
Tlie  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  gold  and  in  the  of  reprints  of  old  and  rare  tracts  and  volume!! 
materials  of  book  manufacture  was  very  great ;  by  antiquarians;  48  were  post-Revolutionary 
the  market  had  been  heavily  overstocked  with  and  modern,  a  considerable  number  of  them 
foreign  books,  and  the  general  depression  of  appertaining  to  the  late  war,  thougli  the  de- 
business  had  made  the  demand  for  books  much  mand  for  histories  of  that  war  has  mostly 
smaller  than  usual,  and  had  created  an  uncer-  ceased;  11  were  histories  of  other  countries, 
tainty  in  regard  to  the  future,  which  made  the  and  19  were  works  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
publishers,  though  usually  enterprising  almost  The  number  of  treatises  on  theological  subjects 
to  rashness,  hesitate  long  before  undertaking  was  105,  of  which  12  pertained  to  general  25 
any  great  enterprise.  This  hesitation  was  par-  to  instructive  or  exegetical,  and  68  to  polemic 
ticularly  marked  in  regard  to  the  preparation  theology.  The  number  of  religious  works  was 
of  the  costly  gift-books  usually  published  for  103,  of  which  73  were  didactic  or  narrative, 
the  winter  holidays.  Very  few  of  these  were  and  30  devotional  books, 
undertaken,  and  for  years  past  there  has  not  Of  works  on  natural  science  there  were  46, 
been  so  meagre  a  display  of  American  fine  divided  as  follows :  general  treatises  or  essays 
books  as  was  witnessed  at  Christmastide  of  4;  natural  philosophy,  3;  chemistry,  6;  zoa!o> 
1867.  gy,  13 ;  geography,  13 ;  geology,  1 ;  ethnoloanr. 

The  list  of  published  books,  manufactured  in  2;   astronomy,  4.    There  were  three  treatises 

the  United  States,  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  on  intellectual  philosophy,  and  the  same  nam- 

1865  or  1866,  numbering  2,110  distinct  works,  ber  on  moral  philosophy,  13  on  ethics,  3  on 

against  1,905  in  1866,  and  1,802  in  1865.    This  logic  and  rhetoric,  28  on  the  different  branches 

does  not  include  English  or  French  works  im-  of  social  science,  20  on  mechanics  and  t^ch- 

ported  in  editions  for  the  American  market,  nology,  10  on  political  economy,  49  on  politics 

Of  these  the  number  was  much  smaller  than  in  and  political  science,  and  6  on  mathematical 

the  previous  year.    Of  the  2,110  works  pub-  science.    In  education  there  were  12  general 

lished  in  1867,  323  were  either  reprints  or  trans-  treatises,  and  50  text-books.     10  worli^  were 

lations  (of  the  latter  there  were  54).    Of  the  published  on  topics  connected  with  Clascal  Kt- 

reprints,  111  were  novels,  33  were  religious  erature,  116  on  law  and  legal  reports,  67  were 

works,  46  juveniles,  37  scientific  works,  11  his-  medical  and  surgical  treatises  and  mon(^;raph3. 

torical  works,  each  12  volumes  of  poetry  and  Philology  had  but  seven  contribution^^  while 

essays,  orations,  etc. ;  6  books  of  travel,  and  one  statistics  numbered  145  volumes.     Poetry  and 

biography.  poetical  criticism  were  represented  by  116  dis- 

But  though  the  number  of  publications  was  tinct  works.    Essays  and  belles-lettres  occupied 

considerably  larger  than  the  previous  year,  the  91  works,  and  fiction  828,  of  which  13  only 

quantities  sold   were  much  less.     Very  few  were  religious   novels.      Of  finely-illastrated 

books  realized  a  large  sale.    The  subscription  books,  and  works  on  the  fine  arts,  there  were 
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17;  of  eoDeotions  of  music,  24;  of  books  of 
travel  and  discoverj,  67 ;  of  works  on  military 
and  naval  science,  only  5 ;  of  agricultural  trea- 
tises, 20 ;  of  books  for  the  young,  8^6,  of  which 
286  were  religious,  9  tales  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, 15  elementary,  toy,  and  instructive  books, 
and  66  of  a  general  character.  Twenty-four 
works,  belonging  to  none  of  the  foregoing 
elates,  were  set  down  as  miscellaneous. 

In  the  Class  of  Bioobaphy,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  CoUeetwe  Biograpkieg  were : 

Memoin  of  Bhode  Island  Offioers  during  the  Be- 
beUion ;  84  Portraits,  by  Hon.  J.  Bussell  Bart- 
lett. 

The  lecture  and  the  Men ;  or  Biographies  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  as  represented  in 
Carpentei's  Picture,  byF.  B.  Perkins. 

Famous  Americans  of  Becent  Times,  by  James  Var- 
um., 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Civil  War:  Biographical 
Sketches  of  some  of  the  most  Active  Laborers  in 
the  Sanitary  Commission  Hospitals,  etc.,  byL. 
P.  Brockett,  H.  D.  and  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Yaughan. 

lives  of  Carey,  Harshman,  and  Ward,  by  J.  C. 
Marshman. 

Harvard  Memorial  Biographies,  edited  by  T.  W. 
Higginson. 

Abbott's  Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Onited 
SUtes. 

Headley'a  Lives  of  the  Generals  of  the  Union 
Army. 

Bioffrai>hical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  New  York 
Pnysicians.  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis. 

Lee  and  his  Lieutenants,  by  £.  A.  Pollard. 

Headley's  Farragut  and  Our  Naval  Commanders. 

The  ^eens  of  American  Society,  by  Mrs.  £.  F. 
Ellet. 

Boy  Artists ;  from  the  French  of  Madame  Eugenie 
Foo. 

life  of  Coiimn,  by  Davis,  and  of  Grattan,  by  Mad- 
den. 

Lives  of  the  Beformers  and  Martyrs,  before,  since, 
and  independent  of,  the  Lutheran  Beformation, 
by  William  Hodgson. 

The  People's  Pictorial  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Three  Bnglish  Statesmen,  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith. 
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Mlsaionaxy  Patriots  ;  The  Brothers  Schneider,  by 
Bev.  I.  N.  Tarboz. 

Of  Individual   Biographiet^  the    principal 
were: 

Eoriy  Crowned,  a  Memorial  of  Maiy  £.  North,  by 
Louisa  J.  Cronoh. 

Recollections  of  General  Heniy  W.  Allen,  by  Sarah 
A.  Dorsey. 

Life  of  Lessing,  from  the  German  of  Adolph  Stahr, 
by  E.  P.  Evans.  Ph.  D. 

Life  and  Times  of  Bed  Jacket,  bv  the  late  William 
L.  Stone,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his 
Son. 

Father  Mathew,  by  S.  B.  Wells. 

History  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  overthrow  of 
Slavery,  by  Hon.  Isaac  M.  Arnold. 

Journal  of  Maurice  Guerin.  with  Matthew  Arnold's 
Essay  and  Sainte  Beuve's  Memoir,  translated  by 
Edward  T.  Fisher. 

Life  of  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  by  John  J.  Jacob. 

The  Huguenot  Galley-Slave,  an  Autobiography  of 
Jean  Marteilhe,  translated  from  the  Frencn. 

Private  Journal  and  Diaiy  0f  John  H.  Surratt. 

Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, by  Heniy  Cleveland. 

Life,  Speeches,  and  Addresses  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  by  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell. 

The  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Edmund  Eurke  (J.  B.  Gil- 
more). 


Life  of  Andrew  Johnson,  oy  Lillian  Foster. 

Memorial  of  the  late  James  L.  Peti^ru. 

Memoin  and  Correspondence  of  Madame  Becamieri 

edited  and  arranged  by  Josephine  M.  Luyster. 
A  Talk  with  Mr.  llemdon  conoeming  Abraham 

Linooln,by  G.  A.  Townsend. 
Sketch  of  Henry  Hudson,  the  Navigator,  by  Dr.  G. 

M.  Asher. 
Joan  of  Arc,  a  Biography,  by  Sarah  A.  Grimke. 
President  Beed  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Bcply  to  Mr. 

George  Bancroft  and  others,  by  W.  B.  Kecd. 
A  Commemorative  Sermon  on  the  Life  and  Lahore 

of  Bev.  W.  M.  Van  Wagener,  by  Bev.  S.  H. 

Tyng,  Jr. 
Sermons    and   Memoir   of  Bev.  Samuel   Abbot ' 

Smith,  by  E.  J.  Young. 
Life  ana  Works  of  Horace  Mann,  edited  by  Mra. 

Mary  Mann. 
Life  of  Carl  Bitter,  by  Bev.  W.  L.  Gage. 
Memoir  of  W.  D.  Brinckl6,  M.  D.,  by  Dr.  E.  B. 

Gardette. 
Jonah,  the  Prophet ;  Lessons  of  his  Life,  by  Pro- 
fessor GauBsen. 
Memorial  Volume  on  F.  L.  Hawks,  D.  D^  LL.  D., 

with  Sermons  and  Addresses  by  Bev.  Dn.  Bich- 

ardson,  Morgan,  and  othera. 
Life  of  William  Woodbridge,  by  Charles  Lanman. 
Services  at  the  Funeral  of  Bight  Bev.  Leonidas 

Polk,  with  Bishop  Elliott's  Funeral  Scrmon,etc. 
Life  01  Catherine  McAuley,  Foundress  and  Firet 

Superior  of  the  Institute  of  Beligious  Sistera  of 

Mercy,  by  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy. 
Life  of  St.  Dominic,  by  the  Most  Bev.  J.  8.  Ale- 
man^,  D.  D. 
Memorial  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sarles,  by  Bev.  Dr.  J. 

W.  Sarles. 
Autobiography  and  Memoir  of  Bev.  Sylvanus  Cobb, 

D.  D.,  emted  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
Life  of  Kev.  W.  Marsh,  by  his  Daughter. 
Memorial  of  Elliot  Beecher  Preston,  of  Bockville, 

Conn. 
Memorial  of  Bev.  £.  B.  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Providence^ 

B«  I. 
The  Story  of  a  Penitent,  Lola  Montez. 
The  Beward  of  Meekness. 
Memorial  oi^  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Bev.  Lo^; 

Jones,  D.  D.,  by  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D. 
Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Writings  of  Miles  P. 

Squier,  D.  D.,  by  Bev.  James  B.  Boyd. 
The  Little  Helper ;  a  Memoir  of  Florence  A.  Cas- 
well, by  Lavibia  S.  Gk>odwin. 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  as  Philosopher  and  Man  of 

Science,  by  B.  L.  Tafel. 
History 'of  Blessed   Margaret   Mary,  by  Father 

Charles  Daniels. 
The  Forast  Boy,  by  Bev.  Z.  A.  Mudge. 
A  Life  of  Abnuuim  Lincoln. 
Falling  in  Harness,  by  Bev.  H.  C.  Trumbull. 
Life  of  Bev.  J.  W.  Benton. 

Early  Yeare  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  Consort,  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  the  Queen,  by  Lieu- 

tcnant-General  Grey. 
Life  of  Josiah  Quin^,  by  his  Son,  Edmund  Quin- 

oy. 
The  American  Boy's  Life  of  Washington,  by  Mra. 

Anna  M.  Hyde. 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  David  Thuraton,  by  Bev.  T. 

Adams. 
Armsmear :  a  Memorial  of  Samuel  Colt. 
Biography,  Speeches  and  Correspondence  of  Dan- 
iel 8.  Dickinson,  by  his  brother.  J.  B.  Dickinson. 
Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,  by  nis  Son,  Octavius 

Pickerinff 
Life  of  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Vianny,  by  the  Abb6  Mon- 

nier,  abridged  hj  Bev.  B.  S.  Piot. 
Address  on  Uio  Life  and  Services  of  Jeremiah  Day, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Woolsey. 
Memorial  of  Bev.  Pitt  Clarke  and  his  Wife. 
Chocam6*s  Inner  Life  of  Father  Lacordairo. 
Beoollections  of  Emily  Gosse,  by  Anna  Shipton. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  the  Daohess  of  Gordon,  by  Ber. 

E.  M.  Stuart. 
Life  and  LaborB  of  Francis  Wajlond^  D.  D.,  LL. 

D.,  by  his  Sons  Francis  and  H.  L.  wayland. 
Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  by  George  W.  Greene. 
Memoir  of  Swodenboi^g,  by  Bev.  O.  P.  Hiller. 
Memoir  of  Rev.  G.  W.  fiethune,  D.  D.,  by  Bev.  A 

R.  Van  Nest,  D.  D. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetchine,  by  Count 

de  Folloux. 

There  were  but  four  Genealogical  Works  re- 
ported OS  published  in  1867,  viz. : 

The  Ber|<en  Family,  by  Tunis  G.  Bergen. 
Summary  Notes  concemino;  John  Bawin  and  his 

Posterity,  by  Thomas  £.  Bawin. 
Records  of  the  Descendants  of  Hugh  Clarke  of  Wa- 

tertown,  Mass.,  by  John  Clark. 
Genealogy  of  Part  of  the  Bipley  Family,  by  H.  W. 

Ripley. 

In  the  Department  of  Histobt,  the  only 
works  of  General  HiBtory  were :  "  Ancient  His- 
tory, Illustrated  by  Colored  Maps,"  by  0.  A. 
Bloss  and  J.  J.  Anderson;  and  "Handbook of 
History  and  Chronology,"  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Greg- 
ory. 

In  Revolutionary  and  ante-Revolutionary 
History,  the  number  is  somewhat  large,  but  22 
of  the  87  are  either  reprints  or  translations  of 
old  works  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
from  the  knowledge  of  those  curious  in  the  col- 
lection of  such  narratives,  journals,  or  controver- 
sies. For  the  most  part  these  reprints  are  in 
very  small  editions,  y6  to  200  copies.  They 
comprise  such  works  as  "  Beigamin  Church's 
Histories  of  King  Philip's  War,  and  the  Cam- 
paigns of  1689  to  1704  against  the  Indians," 
edited"  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter ;  "  The  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis  Controversy ; " 
**  John  Bunton's  and  Captain  John  Smith's  Ac- 
counts of  N'ew  England."  Journals  of  Travels 
and  Observations,  like  Baroness  Reidesel's, 
Father  Charlevoix,  Mourt's  Relation,  Thayer, 
Boyer,  etc.,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  theological 
cdntroversies  having  a  political  bearing,  like 
those  of  Roger  Williams,  **  The  Bloudy  Ten- 
ent,"  and  Cotton's  Reply,  etc.  Of  the  remain- 
der, six  or  seven  are  controversial,  growing  out 
of  some  passages  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  ninth  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  also  a  few  monographs  on  special 
topics  of  Colonial  History,  such  as  Mr.  Brod- 
head's  Essay  on  "  The  Government  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andross  over  New  England,  1688-'9; " 
Mr.  E.  D.  Neill's  "  Terra  MariaB,  or  Threads  of 
Maryland  Colonial  History ; "  'S.  G.  Drake's 
**  Old  Indian  Chronicle ; "  Francis  Parkman's 
*'The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  17th 
Century;"  F.  Kidder's  compilation  from  Al- 
lan'3  journals  and  papers  of  "  Military  Opera- 
tions in  Eastern  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  Revolution ;  "  "Salem  Witchcraft,"  etc.,  by 
C.  W.  Upham ;  W.  C.  Martyn's  Essay  on  "  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England ;  *'  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Townships  of  By  berry  and  More- 
land,"  by  J.  C.  Martindale ;  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Cal- 
laghan's  carefully  edited  editions  of  the  "Voy- 
age of  Gkorge  Clarke,  Esq.,  to  America;  "  and 


Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Sloop  Marr. 
from  Quebec,  with  an  account  of  her  wred, 
anno  1701;  and  a  rare  old  document  edited 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  entitled  "  Proceedings  of 
a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  several  of  the 
New  England  States  convened  at  Boston,  17^<, 
to  promote  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  and 
prepare  a  Grenerous  Reception  of  our  French 
Allies." 

Under  the  head  of  Past-RewihUiaMry  and 
Modem  Mutorieal  Works  arc  included,  viih 
two  exceptions,  books  relating  to  the  Ute  cifil 
war,  or  some  of  the  actions  in  It  There  are 
81  of  these,  and  11  of  the  number  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  Southern,  or  Confederate 
party.  But  three  belong  to  the  class  of  geoer* 
al  histories  of  the  war  (a  very  decided  faOlD^ 
off  from  previous  year),  viz.,  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Lossing's  "Pictorial  History  of  the 
Civil  War,"  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  J.  V. 
Draper's  ."Historj'  of  Our  Civil  War,"  and  Mr. 
William  Swinton's  "Twelve  Decisive  Battled 
of  the  War."  Tlie  other  works,  somevhit 
general  in  their  character,  are  Rev.  C.  B.  Boyn- 
ton's  "  History  of  the  Navy  during  the  ReW- 
lion,"  2  volumes ;  "  Lessons  from  our  Jat«  Rt- 
hellion,"  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  and^'M^ 
moirs  of  the  Confederate  War  of  Independ- 
ence," by  Heros  von  Borcke,  a  reprint  from  an 
English  work.  The  historical  sketches  Ctoq 
tlie  Southern  side  are: 

Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  North  Ctiolm, 

by  Comdins  Phillips  Spencer. 
The  Battle-Ficlds  of  Virginia,  ChanoeDOTBTillc,  hy 

Jed  Hotchldse  and  W.  Allan. 
Mosby  and  his  Men,  by  J.  W.  Crawfoxd. 
Partisan  Life  with  CoL  John  8.  Mosby,  by  Migor 

John  Scott. 
The  Shenandoah ;  or,  the  Last  Confederate  Cnoser, 

by  Cornelius  £.  Hunt. 
Wearing  of  the  Gray,  byJohn  Esten  Cooke. 
Biohmond  during  the  War :  Four  Yeira  of  Pe^ 

sonal  Observations,  by  a  Biohmond  Lady. 
History  of  Morgan^s  Cavalry,  by  Basil  W.  Dokft 
A  Memoir  of  the  Laat  Year  of  the  War  for  h^ 

pendence  in  the  Confederate  States  of  Amelia. 

by  Lieut. -Gen.  Jubal  A.  Eaiiy. 
Diary  of  a  Southern  Eefugee  during  the  War,  bf » 

Trfriy. 
The  Old  Capital  and  its  Limates,  by  a  Lady. 

Of  those  written  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 

the  principal  were : 

Historr  of  the  Campugn  of  Mobile  and  Opentiocs 
of  Wilson's  Cavaby,  by  Bievct  M^'.-Gen.  C.  C. 

Mf^.-Gen.  Bumaide  and  the  Ninth  Aimj  Ccr^ 

by  Augustus  Woodbury. 
Three  Years  in  the  Sixth  Corps,  by  Geo^  T. 

Stevens,  Suigeon  of  the  77th  «.  i .  Vols. 
Three  Years  in  Field  Hospitals  of  the  Annr  of  U)« 

Potomac,  bv  Mrs.  H.  (Mre.  W.  H.  Holstdn,oi 

Bridgoport,Montgomcry  Co.,  Pa.).  ,  , 

The  Ir&h  Ninth  in  Bivouac  and  Batfle,  br  Capt 

Macnamara.  _ 

The  Irish  Brigade  an^  its  Campaigns,  by  Capt.  1^- 

P.  Conyngham. 
Gen.  L.  C.  Baker's  Hbtoryof  the  United  ^tates 

Secret  Service. 
The  Negro  in  the  Rebellion,  his  Heroiam  and  m* 

ildelitv,  by  Wm.  Wells  Brown. 
The  Solcfier's  Stoiy  of  his  Captivity  at  Andeiwa- 

ville  and  Elsewhere,  by  W.  L.  Gob. 
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FitchbniK  in  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  by  Hezuy 

A.  Wiflis. 
HistoTYof  the  104th  PennsVlvaiuABeg^ment,yolB., 

hj  Vf.  H.  Davis,  late  Colonel. 
The  Boys  in  Blue,  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoflre. 
Wisconsin  in  the  War  of  the  BebeUion,  by  Bev. 

William  De  Loss  Love. 
History  of  the  18th  Infantry  Begiment  of  Conneo- 

ticut  Volonteers  in  the   Bel^llion,  by   H.   B. 

The  Decisive  Conflicte  of  the  late  Civil  War— No. 
1,  Maryland  Campaign  of  September,  1862; 
6oath  Mountain,  and  Antietam,  by  Brevet-Maj.- 
Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Peyster. 

Bed  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  in  the  War  for  the  Union. 

An  Address  delivered  at  Madalln,  Bed  Hook,  Nov. 
28, 1866,  by  Brevet-Maj.-Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Peys- 
ter, N.  T.,  at  the  Inauguration  of  a  Monument  to 
the  Patriotio  Dead  of  that  Neighborhood. 

Of  Local  HUtorieB^  10  out  of  the  24  were 
connected  either  with  the  history  of  particular 
reli^oafl  congregations,  or  the  services  of 
their  pastors.  Of  the  remainder,  the  most 
important  were : 

Hiutanr  of  the  Dividing  Line  and  other  Tracts,  from 
the  Papers  of  William  Boyd,  of  Westover. 

Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  vol. 
1.,  containing  the  Journal  of  Jasper  Dankers  and 
Peter  Sluyter,  two  Dutch  Travellers  who  visited 
XiOn^  Islimd  under  the  Dutch  Dvnastv.  Trans- 
latea  and  edited  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Murohy. 

The  Popham  Colony ;  a  Discussion  of  its  Claims. 

Uistoi^  of  the  Ejiight  Templars  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  Alfred  Oroigh. 

The  Indian  and  Pioneer  History  of  the  Saginaw 
Valley,  bj  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Galatian. 

New  York  m  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy,  by  Bev.  S. 
Osgood,  D.D. 

History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Miss  Mary  L. 
Booth. 

Colonial  Becords  of  the  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1768-1784,  with  Historical  and  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  by  John  A.  Stevens,  Jr. 

Twice  Taken :  Historical  Bomance  of  the  Mari- 
time British  Provinces  of  America,  by  C.  W. 
HalL 

The  Brooklyn  Water  Works  and  Sewers ;  a  De- 
scriptive Memoir. 

History  of  Brown  tiniversity,  by  B.  A  Guild. 

Vassar  CoUege  and  its  Founder,  by  B.  J.  Lossing. 

History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  vol.  i.,  by  Dr. 
Heniy  B.  Stiles. 

HistoTT  of  Easthampton,  b^r  Payson  W.  Ljrman. 

Yoixth^B  History  of  California,  by  Lucia  Norman. 

Of  the  ffistoriea  qf  other  Gountries^  the 
principal  were : 

Philip  n.  of  Spain,  by  Charles  Gayarr6. 
History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 

the  "Death  of  Elizabeth,  by  J.  A.  Froude  (con- 
tinuation). 
The  Felon's  Track. 
History  of  the  Leading  Events  in  the  Irish  Strug- 

l?lo  184^1848,  by  Michael  Doheny. 
The  Seven  Weeks'  War :  Its  Antecedents  and  In- 

<ndents,  by  H.  M.  Hozier,  2  vols. 
Battle-Fields  of  Ireland,  1688-1691. 
Mrs.  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  abridged. 
Life  and  Battles  of  Garibaldi,  and  his  March  to 

Borne  in  1867,  by  G.  A.  Townsend. 
Legends  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,  by  B.  D.  Joyce, 

M.  D. 
The  Hoguenots ;  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and 

Industries,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

The  number  of  Eeclmd&tieal  EUtories  was 
not  large;  the  most  important  were: 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Constantine 
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the  Great  to  Gregory  I.    8  vols.    By  Bev.  Philip 

Schaff,  D.  D. 
The  Papacy :  its  Historic  Oru;in  and  Primitive  Be- 

lations  witn  the  Eastern  Churches,  by  the  Abb6 

Guett^e. 
The   His^ry   of  Congregationalism,   by   George 

Punchard.    8  vols.     Kewritten  and  greatly  en- 
larged. 
History  of  the  Beligious  Society  of  Friends  from  its 

Else  to  1828,  by  Samuel  M.  Janney.    4  vols. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  CcHbacy  in  the 

Christian  Church,  by  Heniy  C.  Lea. 
Modem  HistorV,  b;r  P.  Fredet,  D.  D. 
Landmarks  or  History— Middle   Ages,  by   Miss 

Yonge. 
History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America,  b^  Abel   Stevens, 

D.  D. ,  LL.  D.    The  same  work  in  German. 
History  of  the  Church  of  God  during  the  Period  of 

Bevelation,  by  C.  C.  Jones,  D.  D. 
The  Beggars  of  Holland  and  the   Grandees  of 

Spain— history  of  the  Beformation  in  the  Neth- 

eriands,  1200-1578,  by  Bev.  J.  W.  Mears,  D.  D. 
Origin,  Bise,  and  Pirogress  of  Mormonism,  by  Pom- 

ero^  Tucker. 
American  Methodism,  by  Bev.  M.  L.  Scudder,  D.  D. 

The  works  on  topics  connected  with  General 
Theology  were  but  few  in  number.  The  prin- 
cipal were : 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  by  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  D.  D. 

Church  Polity ;  a  Treatise  on  Christian  Churches 
and  the  Christian  Ministry,  by  H.  J.  Bipley,  D.  D. 

The  Bedeemer:  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Be- 
demption,  by  Edmond  de  Pressens^. 

Influence  of  Judaism  on  the  Protestant  Beforma- 
tion, by  Dr.  H.  GrAtz.  Translated  by  Bev.  S. 
Tnska. 

The  Clergy  and  the  Pulpit  in  their  Belations  to  the 
People.  *^by  M.  rAbb6  Mullois.  Translated  by 
G.  P.  Badger. 

The  Faith  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Ancient  Cities  and  Empires ;  their  Prophetic  Doom, 
byE.  H.  Gillett,  D.D. 

The  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Extemporary  Preach- 
ing, b^  F.  Barham  Zincke. 

Mooeration  and  Toleration  in  Theology,  by  J.  E. 
Stone,  Professor  in  Eenyon  College. 

In  DidaetiCy  Exegetical^  and  Expository  The- 
ology, the  following  were  the  most  important* 
works:  Four  editions  of  Dr.  William  Smith's 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  Viz. :  1.  The  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  complete  and  unabridged 
Dictionary.  Revised  and  edited  by  H.  B. 
Hackett,  D.  D.,  and  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.,  with  a 
large  corps  of  collaborators ;  in  four  volumes, 
of  which  only  the  numbers  composing  the  first 
were  published  in  1867.  2.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  based  on  Smith, 
but  with  additions  and  alterations  from  other 
sources,  edited  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Barnum,  to  be 
completed  in  about  twenty-two  numbers,  of 
which  thirteen  were  issued  in  1867.  8.  ^  Dic- 
tiouary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 
Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  ETistory, 
being  an  American  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  4.  An  Ameri- 
can edition,  in  larger  type,  of  Dr.  Smith's  Small 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Another 
work  belonging  to  this  class,  but  of  wider  scope, 
is  "The  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  prepared  by  Rev. 
J.  McClintock,  D.  D.,  and  J.  Strong,  S.  T.  D., 
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assisted  by  nnmerons  collaborators.  To  be 
completed  in  about  eight  large  8vo  volumes, 
of  whieb  only  the  firat  was  issued  in  1867. 
Two  works,  intended  as  luds  to  Exegesis,  were 
published  during  the  year,  viz. :  "  Manual  of 
Biblical  Interpretation,"  by  J.  MUnscher,  D.  D., 
and  "  Where  were  our  Gospels  Written  ?  An 
Argument,"  by  Constantine  Tischendorflf. 

Of  Commentaries  on  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  following  were  the  chief: 

QuesnePB  The  Gospek ;  with  Moral  Beflections  on 
each  Verse,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Bish- 
op Wilson,  and  revised  and  edited  by  Bev.  H.  A. 
Yardman,  D.  D. 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  by  Melanothon  W.  Jacobus,  vol.  2,  com- 
pleting the  work. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  an  Amended  Version, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Joseph  Mtin- 
scher,  D.  D. 

J.  P.  Lange^s  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  voL 
4,  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 

Studies  in  the  Gospels,  by  B.  C.  Trench,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Family  Bible  (of  the  American  Tract  Society), 
with  brief  Notes  and  Instructions.  8  vols.,  18mo. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
Joseph  Longking. 

Two  Years  with  Jesus.  First  year.  Ilistorio  Out^ 
lines.  Journeys,  and  Miracles,  by  J.  H.  Vincent. 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  5,  by  Lu- 
cius B.  Paige. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  late 
W.  Lindsay  D.D.    2  vols. 

Walks  and  Words  of  Jesus :  a  Paragraphic  Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  Maps,  by 
Bev.  M.  N.  Olmstead. 

The  New  Testament,  Bheims  Version,  with  Anno- 
tations. * 

Companion  to  the  Bible.  Part  I.,  Evidences  of 
Bevealed  Eeligion,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.  D. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel :  with  Notes  Critical,  Explanar- 
tory.  and  Practical,  by  H.  Cowles,  D.  D. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Exodus,  with  a  new  Translation,  by  J.  G. 
Murphy,  D.  D.. 

The  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  Pictorial  Illus- 
trations, and  Beferenoes.  Vol.  1,  The  Four  Gos- 
pels, by  Bev.  Israel  P.  Warren. 

The  number  of  books  pertaining  to  the  class 
of  Controversial,  or  Polemic  Theology y  was  very 
large.    The  most  important  were : 

Whom  do  You  Worship  I    A  Popular  Treatise  on 

Beasonable  Beligion,  by  Henry  A.  Abraham. 
The  American  Umon  shown  to  be  the  New  Heav- 
ens and  the  New  Earth,  etc. 
The   Episcopate,   the   Missionaiy   Order   of  the 

Church,  by  a  Presbyter. 
Father  Tom  and  the  Pope;  or,  A  Night  at  the 

Vatican. 
Dr.  BushnelPs  Orthodoxy ;  or,  An  Inquiry  whether 

the  Factors  of  the  Atonement  are  recognized  in 

His  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  by  Bev.  Oliver  8.  Taylor. 
The  Everlasting  Church,  as  represented  in  the  Be- 

markable  Manuscripts  entitled  Intercourse  with 

the  Anc^ls. 
Nature  the  Basis  of  a  True  Theology,  by  Gerrit 

Smith. 
The  TheologiesLby  Gerrit  Smith. 
Heaven  and  its  Wonders,  and  Hell.    From  Things 

Heard  and  Seen,  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
Congregationalism,  by  Bev.  E.  P.  Goodwin. 
Sanctifioation  Practical :  a  Book  for  the  Times,  by 

Bev.  J.  Boynton. 
Louis  Napoleon :  is  he  to  be  the  Imperial  Chief  of 

the  Ten  Kingdoms  and  the  Antichrist  1  by  David 

N.  Lord. 


The  Emigrant's  Quest ;  or,  Is  it  oar  own  Chnrdil 

by  M.  B.  Beauonamp. 
Leetures  on  the  Nature  of  Spirit,  and  on  Mm  u  & 

Spiritual  Bemg,  by  Chamicey  Giles. 
The  Besurreotion  of  the  Dean,  by  Bev.  Geoige  S. 

Mott. 
Swedenborg  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  Sabjeets 

conneotea  with  it. 
The  Wicked  not  Annihilated ;  a  Bcfatation  of  Mod- 
em Sadduoeeism,  by  Bev.  Israel  P.  Warren. 
A  Letter  to  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  on  the  Propbetisil 

Aspect  of  the  Times,  by  Bev.  B.  C.  SMmesIL 
Coming  Wonders  Expected  between  18S7  and  liiTS, 

by  Bev.  M.  Baxter. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1866,  by  Bev.  E  A. 

Boardman,  D.  D. 
Observations  on  the  Doetaine  of  Divine  Providesce, 

by  Bev.  J.  Peterkin. 
The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866,  by  Bev.  Thamss 

D.  Bernard. 
First   Historical  Transformation  of  ChriatbnhT. 

Frjom  the  French  of  Athanase  Coqneid  /k 

Translated  by  E.  B.  Evans,  Ph.  D. 
Classic  Baptism.    An  Inouiry  into  the  Meanii^  cf 

the  Word  Baptiso,  as  aetermined  by  the  U»  cf 

Classic  Greek  Writers,  by  James  W.  Dale. 
The  Belation  of  Baptized  Children  to  the  Omk, 

by  Bev.  B.  Davidson. 
Scripture  Baptism  Defended^  and  Anabaptst  N^ 

tions  provixi  to  be  anti-ScnptorBl  Noveltka,  by 

Bev.  fj.  Livingston. 
The  Spirit  of  Jewish  Tradition,  by  Hobart  Btirus. 
Christianity  and  its  Conflicts,  Ancient  and  Modem, 

by  E.  E.  Marcy. 
A  Defence  of  American   Methodism  agaiiut  the 

Critidsms.  etc.,  of  Bev.  E.  D.  Bryan,  by  H.  Mfir 

tison,  D.  D. 
Tracts  for  the  "nmes.   Lay  DelMation  in  the  M«b- 

odist  Episcopal  Church  oalmQr  Considoed.  Its 

Injustice  ana  Impracticability,  by  James  P®- 

ter,  D.  D.  .^^ 

True  Method  of  Promoting  Perfect  Love.  Fno 

Debates  in  the  New  York  Preadhers'  Meeting  d 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh. 
Popular  Amusements ;  an  Appeal  to  Methodets  &a 

the  Evils  of  Card-Playing.  Baiiaids,  Dsnon?, 

Theatre-Going,  etc,  by  H.  Mattison,  D.  !>■ 
Nelson's  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,  in  Swnisb. 
Angelic  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  J  jj- 

dom,  bv  Emanuel  Swedenboig.    Transiiied  fey 

B.  N.  Foster. 
Lectures  on  Christian  Unity,  by  Bev.  T.  S.  rasr 

ton.  ^   ,^ 

The  Beunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Pre8byt^ 

rians,  by  Bev.  C.  Hodge,  D.  D. 
The  Beunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchea,  by  J«v. 

H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D.  ^  _  . 

The  Bestoration  at  the  Second  Commg  of  Ctafl. 

A  Summary  of  Millennarian  Doctrines,  by  I^t. 

H.  A.  Biley,  with  Introduction  by  Bev,  J.  i 

Seiss,  D.  D.  .  . 

The  Madison  Avenue  Lectures  (on  afferent  paffis 

of  Baptist  Faith  and  Practice).  .    . 

Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  m .« 

Nineteenth  Century,  by  Bev.  Albert^Bame*. 
Arabula,  or  the  Divine  Cfuest,  by  A  J.  Da^ia. 
The  Stellar  Key  to  the  Summer  Land.  Part  L  ^1 

A.  J.  Davis.  -^ 

The  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jeraaaleni.  nom 

the  Latin  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

There  were  in  addition  to  these,  but  comic? 
under  the  same  class  of  Polemic  Theohgy^^^^ 
controversies  condacted  by  pnblieatioDS  aonu^ 
the  year,  viz. : 

1.  Ritualism;  on -which  nine  works  w^ 
published : 

The  Law  of  Bitualism  in  the  Protestant 
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Church  m  the  United  States,  by  Ber.  0.  M.  But- 
ler, D.  D. 

True  Protestant  BLtaalism :  a  Beview  of  the  Law 
of  Hitualism,  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 

CoiiTersations  on  Bitualism  (attnbuted  to  Bev. 
Momn  Dix.  D.  D.). 

Bitaalism.  What  the  Declaration  of  the  Eight-and- 
Twentj  Bishops  Means.  A  Letter  to  one  of  the 
TwentT-Eight,  by  John  Fulton,  Priest. 

The  Duly  S^vice  and  the  Lord's-Day  Eucharist ; 
The  Church's  Bulo  of  Worship.  Two  Sermons, 
by  Bev.  W.  C.  Doane. 

Tho  Tnie  Marks  of  the  Church.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Doane,  by  Bev.  W.  W.  Andrews. 

Bitualism ;  a  Pastoral  Letter,  etc^  by  Bt.  Bev.  A. 

C.  Coze,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West- 
era  New  York. 

Shall  We  Betum  to  Borne!  by  D.  B.  Goodwin, 

D.D. 
The  Christian  Sacraments:  or.  ^priptural  Views 

of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  John  S. 

Stone,  D.  D. 

2.  The  controversy  on  Christology,  growing, 
in  part  at  least,  oat  of  the  publication  of  the 
English  work  entitled  "  Ecce  Homo,"  in  1866. 
The  works  belonging  to  this  discussion  were : 

Eoce  Dens ;  Essays  on  the  Life'  and  Doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

ChjistocracY ;  or.  Essays  on  the  Coming  and  King- 
dom of  Christ. 

The  Christ  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  the  Voice  of 
the  Church  against  Arianism,  Strauss,  and  B6- 

•  nan,  with  an  Appendix,  by  oev.  W.  A  Scott, 

D.  D. 

Liber  Librorum ;  its  Structure  Limitations,  and 
Purpose. 

Deua-llomo :  God-Man,  by  Theophilus  W.  Par- 
sons, LL.  jD. 

Who  was  Jesus  t 

Ecoe  Deus-Homo ;  or,  the  Work  and  Kingdom  of 
the  Christ  of  Scripture. 

Life  of  Jesus,  byEamqnd  Kirke  ^J.  B.  Gilmore). 

The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  ana  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  (The  Bampton  Lectures),  by  Henry  Pany 
Liddon. 

Christ  and  Christendom ;  the  Boyle  Lectures  for 
the  year  1S66,  by  Bev.  £.  H.  Plumptre. 

3.  The  controversy  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  To  this  appertained  the  follow- 
ing: 

Observations  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels, 
by  a  Layman. 

God's  Word  Written ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  Explained  and  Enforced, 
by  the  Bev.  £.  Garbett. 

Orij^  and  Histoiy  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible, 
both  Canonical  and  Apocryphal.  In  two  Parts. 
Part  I.  The  New  Testament,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
D.D. 

The  Hmnan  Element  in  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  T.  F.  Curtis,  D.  D. 

The  Holy  Bible  and  its  BeUtion  to  the  Church,  by 
Bev.  tf.  Gierlow. 

The  Bible  Triumphant ;  being  a  Beply  to  a  Work 
Entitled  "  A  Hundred  and  Forty-Four  Self-con- 
tradictions in  the  Bible,  by  A  J.  Davis,"  by 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Beed. 

The  £\idence  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gk>spels, 
by  Andrews  Norton.    Abridged  edition. 

A  new  Theological  Review,  the  organ  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  with  the  title  of  ^*  The  Bap- 
tist Qaarterly,^'  and  its  successive  issues  dis- 
played marked  ability. 

Among  Reugious  Books  <if  a  Didaetie  and 


Narrative  'Character^  a  large  proportion  were 
sermons,  or  addresses  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  sermon,  and  many  of  them  vol- 
umes of  collected  discourses  on  particular  topics 
or  classes  of  topics.  There  were  in  all  thirty 
of  these,  of  which  the  most  important  were : 

Leaving  Home,  and  Revelations :  two  Sermons 
preached  in  New  York,  by  Bev.  0.  B.  Frothing- 
nam. 

The  Gift  of  the  Father ;  or,  thoughts  for  the  Weary, 
by  Bev.  C.  Battersby. 

Volumes  of  Sermons,  by  the  late  Alexander  Md- 
Clelland,  D.  D. :  by  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  D,  D. ; 
on  Personid  Beligion,  by  Bev.  G.  W.  Natt ;  for 
the  Principal  Seasons  of  the  Sacred  Year,  by 
Bev.  T.  S.Treston ;  by  the  late  J.  J.  Brandegee, 
D.  D. ;  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  by  Bev.  0. 
P.  Hnier. 

To  the  same  class  belonged : 

The  City  Wholly  Given  to  IdoUtiy ;  or.  New  York 
the  Modem  Athens  of  America.  A  (uscourBe  by 
Bev.  Peter  Stryker.  D.  D. 

The  Last  Warning  Call ;  with  Beasons  for  the  Hope 
that  is  in  Me,  by  Bev.  J.  Cumming,  D.  D. 

Bachel  Comforted ;  or,  Thoughts  for  the  Consols^ 
tion  of  Bereaved  Parents. 

Lectures  on  the  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and  Me- 
diation of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Chaunoey 
Giles. 

Hints  and  Thoughts  for  Christians,  by  Bev.  John 
Todd,  D.  D. 

The  Devout  Christian  Instructed  in  the  Faith  of 
Christ  from  the  Written  Word,  by  Bishop  George 
Hay  (B.  C). 

The  oyrian  Leper ;  or,  the  Sinner's  Malady  and 
the  Sinner's  Cure,  by  Bev.  E.  P.  Bogers,  D.  D. 

Bible  Teachings  in  Native,  by  Bev.  Hugh  Macmil- 
Ian. 

The  City  of  God  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  by 
Bev.  U.  M.  Mason,  D.  D. 

The  Besurrection  of  the  Dead,  by  Bev.  George  G. 
Mott 

DifSculties  of  Infidelity ;  a  Sermon,  by  Bev.  J.  C. 
Holbrook,  D.  D. 

The  Divine  Best :  or.  Scriptural  Views  on  the  Sab- 
bath, by  Bev.  John  S.  Stone.  D.  D. 

Nature  and  Life,  Sermons  by  Bobert  Collyer. 

The  Gift,  by  Cyrus  Elder. 

Walking  in  the  Li^ht,  by  Daniel  D.  Buck,  D.  D. 

A  Bcport  on  the  Moml  and  Beligious  Condition  of 
the  Community :  an  Address,  by  Professor  E. 
Hungerford,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Bock  of  our  Salvation,  by  Bev.  W.  Plumer, 
D.D. 

Thanksgiving;  Memories  of  the  Day:  Helps  to 
the  Habit,  by  Bev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. 

The  Three  Gardens :  Eden,  Gethsemane,  and  Para- 
dise ;  or,^Ian'8  Buin,  Bedemption.  and  Bestor»- 
tion,  by  Kev.  William  Adams,  D.  I>. 

A  Book  of  Bemembrance :  a  New-Year's  Gift,  by 
Prof.  C.  W.  Shields,  D,  D. 

Words  of  Truth  and  Love,  by  Bev.  W.  S.  Plumer, 
D.D. 

Short  Studies  fbr  Sunday-School  Teachers,  by  Bev. 
C.  S.  Bk}binson,  D.  D. 

Other  Religious  works  of  a  didactio  charac- 
ter were : 

Curfew  Chimes :  or,  Thoughts  for  Life's  Eventide. 

by  Bev.  J.  B.  Macduff,  D.  D.    A  new  edition  of 

T*he  "  Mind  of  Jesus,*'  and  the  "  Words  of  J^ 

sus,"  by  the  same  author. 
Christ  and  the  People,  by  A.  B.  Child,  M.  D. 
Gems  for  the  Bridal  Kinf ;  a  Gift  for  the  Plighted 

and  Wedded,  compiled  by  Bev.  J.  E,  Bankm. 
Keep  to  Your  Bight,  by  Bev.  C.  W.  Bolton. 
Our  Father's  Business,  by  Bev.  Thomas  Guthrie, 

D.D. 
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The  BeBtoration  of  Belief,  bv  Isaac  Tarlor.    New 

edition,  revised,  with  an  Additional  Section. 
Benedioite;  Dlastrations  of  the  Power,  Wisdom, 

and   Goodness   of  God,  as  Manifested  in  His 

Works.by  G.  C.  Child,  M.  D.    Introduction  by 

H.  G.  Weston,  D.  D. 
Three  Phases  of  Christian  Love,  by  Lady  Herbert. 
Friendly  Words  with  Fellow-Pilgrims,  by  J.  W. 

Kimball. 
Testimonials  of  American  Statesmen  and  Jurists 

to  the  Truths  of  Christianity,  by  Henry  Wilson, 

U.  S.  Senator. 
,  The  Science  of  Happiness ;  or,  the  Beatitudes  in 

Practice,  by  Madame  Bourdon. 
Laoordaire's  Letters  to    Young   Men,  edited  by 

Count  de  Montalembert.    Translated  by  Bev.  J. 

Trenor. 
Testimony  of  Eminent  Witnesses  for  the  Bible. 
Free  Religion :  Beport  of  Addresses  at  a  Meeting 

in  Boston,  May  80, 1867. 
Our  Country  must  be  saved ;  the  Voice  of  God  to 

the  American  Congregational  Churches.     Five 

Letters  to  Bev.  ATPhelps,  D.  D.,  by  Rev.  Ray 

Palmer,  D.  D. 
Meditations  on  the  Actual  State  of  Christianitv, 

and  on  the  Attacks  which  are  now  being  made 

on  it,  by  M.  Guizot. 
The  Glories  of  the  Viivin  Mother,  and  Channel  of 

Divine  Grace ;  from  uie  Latin  of  St.  Bernard,  by 

a  Catholic  Priest. 
Gospel  Sunbeams ;  with  Preface  by  Rev.  W.  Ad- 
ams, D.  D. 
Faith ;  What  it  Is  and  What  it  Does,  by  S.  M. 

Haughton. 
Two  Ways  in  Religion,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington. 

Of  the  few  Religious  works  of  a  narrative 
character,  not  fictions,  nor  intended  specially 
for  juTenile  readers,  y^ie  following  were  the 
most  important : 

The  Hopes  of  Hope  Castle ;  or,  the  Times  of  John 
Knox  and  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  by  Mrs.  Martyn. 

Helena's  Household  ;  a  Tale  of  Rome  in  the  First 
Century. 

The  Pioneer  Church ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  New  Par- 
ish in  the  West,  by  M.  Schuyler. 

Remarkable  Characters  and  Places  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  Comprising  an  account  of  the  Patriarohis, 
Judges,  Prophets,  Ac,  by  C.  W.  Elliott. 

The  Day  Dawn,  by  the  author  of  "  Memorials  of 
Capt.  Hedley  Vicars." 

Leaves  from  a  Bible-Reader's  Diarv ;  or,  the  Sec- 
ond Report  of  the  Providence  Bible  Mission. 

The  Silence  oi  Scripture,  by  Rev.  F.  Wharton. 

Faith's  Work  Perfected ;  or,  the  Orphan  House  at 
Halle.  by_A.  H.  Francke.  Edited  and  Trans- 
ited by  W.  S.  Gwre. 

Our  Sunday-School  Scrap-Book,  edited  by  Rev.  D. 
Wise,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent. 

Scenes  from  tne  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  their  Reli- 
gious Lessons,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D. 

The  Monk  of  the  Mountains;  or,  the  Joys  of 
Paradise,  by  a  Hermit  who  was  taken  up  into 
Heaven. 

Home  Work;  or.  Parochial  Christianization,  by 
Rev.  A.  S.  Chesebrough. 

The  Winthorpes  ;  or,  Personal  Effort,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Minister's  Wife." 

Bible  Hours ;  being  Leaves  from  the  Note  Book  of 
the  late  Mary  M.  B.  Duncan. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Devotional 
Religious  works  of  the  year : 

The  Prayer  Book  Illustrated  by  Scripture  for  Sun- 
day-Schools, by  Rev.  S.  H.  Tvng,  D.  D. 

The  Purgatorian  Manual ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Prayers 
and  Devotion,  with  appropriate  Reflections,  etc., 
by  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Preston. 

The  School  of  Jesus  Crudfled,  from  the  Italian  of 


Father  Ignatius,  of  the  aide  of  Jetus,  Faseionist, 

cluefly  for  the  use  of  the  MemboB  of  the  Cod- 

fratemitv  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  of  oorLsTd. 
A  Rosary  tor  Lent ;  or  Devotional  Readings,  (fnp- 

nal  and  compiled^y  the  author  of  '^  Rnlledgt^*' 
Bogatzky's  Golden  Treasuiy. 
The  Good  Report ;  Moniing  and  Evening  Lcssou 

for  Lent^  by  Alice  B.  Haven. 
Reading  for  Everv  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  froa  the 

Writings  of  Bianop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  Life  of  God  in  tne  Soul  of  Man ;  or  the  l^store 

and  Excellency  of  the  Chriatian  Relisioo^  by  the 

Rev.  H.  Soougal,  with  Rules  for  a  HoIt  Life. 
Readinj^  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confin&fitio!:, 

by  mss  Sewell. 
The  Service  of  Sorrow,  by  Lncretia  P.  HaIc. 
Bible  Prayers,  arranged  liy  Rev.  Jonas  Ein^,  D.  D. 
The  Beauties  of  Faith ;  or.  Power  of  Mary's  Pa- 
tronage ;  Leaves  from  the  Ave  Marians  Heat 

Breathings  \,  or,  the  Soul's  Desire  Expressed  in 

Earnestness,  a  Series  of  Prayers,  MeditstioDf^isd 

Selections  for  the  Home  Circle,  by  S.  P.  Godvin. 
Rosa  Immaculata ;   or,  the  Tower  of  Ivozy  in  tbe 

House  of  Anna  and  Joachim,  by  Kane  Jc^e- 

phine. 
The  Lord's  Supper— a  Manual ;  or,  a  Scripmra} 

and  Devotional  Guide  to  the  Table  of  the  lord, 

by  Rev.  D.  S^iith. 
The  Domestic  Altar;  a  Manual  of  Family  Pn^n, 

and  with  Prayen  for  Special  Oooaaioiis,  br  Ker. 

H.  Croswell,  D.  D.    Finh  edition,  rerieeo,  c«^ 

rected,  and  enlarged. 
Explanations  of  the  Church  Serrioe ;  or,  A  icries 

of  Thoughts  on  the  Lessons,  Collects,  Epi^es, 

and  Gospels,  for  Young  Readers. 
Day  by  Day,  a  Book  of  Private  Prayers. 
Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,  by  fi.  W.  Bewhe. 
Prayers  of  the  Ages,  compiled  by  Caroline  S.  Whitr 

marsh. 
A  Pocket-Book  of  Private  Devotions  far  Etea 

Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week,  bj  Eev.  U. 

Hutton. 
The  Layman's  Breviary;  or,  MeditatioDsforETciT 

Day  m  the  Year,  from  the  German  of  LecpolJ 

Sohafer.    Translated  by  C.  T.  Brooks. 
A  Prayer  Book  and  I^nnnal  ibr  the  nee  of  the 

New  Church. 
Edith  Leigh^s  Prayer  Book,  by  K.  M. 
The  Last  Days  of  Our  Saviour;  the  life  of  ocr 

Lord  from  the  Supper  in  Bethany  to  the  AsceB- 

sion.  in  Chronological  Order,  and  in  the  Words 

of  tne  Evangelists,  for  Passion  Week,  snangcd 

by  C.  D.  Cooper. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  translated  into  the 

Iroquois  Language,  by  Rev.  Eleazar  WHliuns. 

Revised  edition. 

Of  the  forty-six  works  od  iVafaroi  Scimcf^ 
four  were  of  a  general  character,  viz. : 

Observations  on  the  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Ma- 
ture, a  Lecture  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  M.  D. 

Natural  Theology ;  a  Course  of  Lectaws  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  by  Prof.  Paul  A.  Chal- 
boume. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  or.  Year  Book  cf 
Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1666  and  ^^:, 
edited  by  S.  KnceUmd.  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

The  Culture  Demanded  bv  Modem  Life,  a  Collee- 
tion  of  Essays  J)y  Eminent  Authors,  edited  with 
a  Preliminary  Essay,  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  M.  D. 

The  works  on  topics  connected  with  Xaivr^^ 
Philosophy  were: 
The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Onvitation 

and  Heat,  and  some  of  the  eflfects  of  their  force* 

on  the  Solar  System,  by  Ethan  S.  Chapin, 
Sound :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  deliwrw  « 

the  Royal  Institution,  by  J.  Tyndall.       , 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophv,  a  Book  tor  B*r 

ginners,  by  W.  J.  Rolf  and  J.  A.  Gillet. 
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Those  on  Chemistry  and  allied  topics  were : 

Tables  for  QuAntitatiye  Chemioal  Analysis,  by  Prof. 
H.  Will,  of  Qiossen.  Seventh  edition;  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  C.  F.  Himes. 

The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Cana- 
da, with  Map  and  Plates,  and  General  Directions 
for  reaching  Mineral  Springs,  by  J.  J.  Mer- 
riman,  M.  D, 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea,  with  other  Famil- 
iar Chemical  Essays,  hv  J.  B.  Nichols,  M.  B. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical, 
bv  W.  A.  Miller,  M-  D.  Part  2,  Inorganic 
Ciiemistry. 

Mioro-Chemistiy  of  Poisons,  including  their  Phys- 
iological, Pathological,  and  Legal  Belations, 
fuiapted  to  the  use  of  the  Medicfu  Jurist,  Phy- 
Bician,  and  General  Chemist,  by  T.  G.  Wormley, 

a.,  jy. 

Jjeaf-Prints ;  or,  Glimpses  at  Photography,  by  C. 

F.  Himes,  Ph.  D. 
A  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course  in  Chemistiy,  by  J.  D. 

Steele. 

In  Zoology  and  Physiology^  and  subjects 
connected  therewith,  the  following  were  the 
principal  works : 

Notes  on  Beauty,  Vigor,  and  Development :  or. 
How  to  Acquire  Plumpness  of  Form,  Strengtn  of 
X.lmb,  and  Beauty  or  Complexion,  by  WUliMn 
Milo,  with  Additions,  etc.,  by  Handsome  Charles, 
the  Magnet. 

The  American  Naturalist;  a  Popular  Illustrated 
Magaane  of  Natural  History — monthly. 

Omituology  and  Oology  of  New  England,  contain- 
ing fulljDescription  of  the  Birds  of  New  Eng- 
land and  adjoining  States  and  Provinces,  with  a 
Complete  History  of  their  Habits,  etc.,  etc.,  il- 
lustrated, by  Edward  A.  Samuels. 

American  Entomolo^cal  Society,  Quarterly  Transac- 
tions, June,  1867. 

Oar  Great  American  Horses ;  No.  1^  Hambletoni^p, 
with  Engraving. 

The  Mule ;  a  Tnatise  on  the  Breeding,  Training, 
and  Uses  to  which  he  may  be  put,  by  Henry 
Biley. 

Principles  of  Biology,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  vol.  2. 

The  Sexuality  of  Nature:  an  Essay  to  show  that 
Sex  and  the  Marriage  Union  are  Universal  Prin- 
<»ple8,  hj  Leo  H.  Grindon. 

The  Amencan  Stud-Book ;  Being  a  Compilation  of 
the  Pedigrees  of  American  and  Imported  Blood 
Horses,  by  J.  H.  Wallace ;  vol.  1. 

Among  tne  Birds  j  a  Series  of  Sketches  for  Young 
Folks,  Dlustratmg  the  Domestic  Life  of  our 
Feathered  Friends,  by  £.  A.  Samuels. 

The  Gospel  among  the  Animals ;  or,  Christ  with 
the  Cattle,  by  S.  Osgood,  D.  D. 

Horse  Portraiture ;  embracing  Breeding,  Bearing, 
and  Training  Trotters,  etc.,  by  J.  C.  Simpson. 

The  Philosophy  of  Eating,  by  A.  J.  Bellows, 
M.  l). 

The  Trapper's  Guide ;  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for 
ca^turmg  Fur-bearing  Animals  and  curing  their 
Skins,  by  S.  Newhouse  and  others ;  2d  edition, 
enlarged. 

In  Geography  and  Meteorology  the  most  im- 
portant worKS  were : 

The  Way  to  Avoid  the  Centre  of  our  Violent 
Gales,  with  Map,  commled  by  G.  W.  Blunt. 

Hand-Book  of  Iowa,  and  Hand-Book  of  Minnesota* 
describing*  the  Agricultural.  Commercial,  ana 
Manufacturing  Besouroes  or  each  State,  their 
Physical  Geography,  etc.,  both  by  BuAis  Blan- 
chard. 

Mexico  and  Maximilian,  by  H.  M.  Flint. 

Influence  of  Climate  in  North  and  South  America, 
with  Agricultural  and  Isothermal  Maps  of  North 
America,  compiled  by  J.  Distumell. 


Journal  kent  b^  Hugh  Finlay,  Surveyor  of  the 
Post  Roaos  of  North  America  during  his  Survey 
of  the  Post-Offlces  between  Falmouth  and  Casco 
Bay,  and  Savannah,  with  Map  and  Introduction 
by  F.  H.  Norton. 

Plan  of  New  York  City,  from  the  Battery  to 
Spuyten  DuyvU  Creek,  based  on  the  Surveys  of 
lUmdall  ana  BlackweU,  and  on  the  SpeciaT  Sur- 
vey of  J.  F.  Harrison. 

Microcosmography ;  or,  a  Piece  of  the  World  Dis- 
covered, in  Essays  and  Characters,  by  J.  Earle, 
D.  D.,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  Philip 
Bliss,  edited  by  H.  Williams. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography,  by  George  W. 
Fitch ;  revised  and  enlarged  by  A.  J.  Bobinson 
and  C.  C.  Morgan. 

Weather  Chart,  showing  the  Influence  of  the 
Weather  on  the  Public  Health  in  New  York  City 
during  1866,  by  W.  F.  Thoms,  M.  D. 

Great  Outlines  of  Geography,  for  High  Schools  and 
Families,  by  T.  S.  Fay. 

Atlas  to  Fay's  Great  Outlines  of  Geography. 

The  Gallery  of  Geography :  a  Pictoriw  and  Descrip- 
tive Tour  of  the  World,  by  Eev.  T.  Mihier, 
D.D. 

There  were  no  works  published  on  Geoloay^ 
and  but  one  on  any  topic  connected  with  Min- 
eralogy, viz. : 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Gems,  in  Beferenoe  to  theb 
Sdentific  Value,  by  L.  Feuchtwanger,  third  edi- 
tion. 

Of  works  on  Ethnology  and  ArchiEology,  the 
following  were  the  only  important  ones : 

Bemarks  on  Tabasco,  MexicOj  occasioned  by  the 
Beported  Discovery  of  Bemams  of  Ancient  Cities 
in  that  Locality,  by  Charles  H.  Hart.  • 

O-Eee-Pa :  a  Beligious  Ceremony,  and  other  Cus^ 
toms  of  the  Mandjms,  by  Geoige  Catlin. 

In  Astronomy,  there  were  four  works  of 
considerable  value,  viz. : 

Meteoric  Astronomy  j  a  Treatise  on  Shooting  Stars, 
Fire -Balls,  Aerohtes,  etc.,  by  D.  Eirkwood, 
LL.D. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  Spherical  and  Physical, 
with  Astronomical  Problems,  etc..  by  W.  A. 
Norton,  Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. Fourth  edition,  revised,  remodelled,  and 
emarged. 

Ecce  Caelum ;  or.  Parish  Astronomy.  In  Six  Lec- 
tures, bv  a  Connecticut  Pastor. 

The  Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Physics, 
Part  8,  Astronomy,  by  W.  J.  Bolfe  and  J.  A. 
GiUet. 

In  Intellkotual  Sotbnoe  and  Philobopht,  a 
reprint  of  8.  Baring  Gould's  "  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages  "  was  the  only  noticeable 
work ;  but  the  year  was  signalized  by  the  issue 
of  a  "Journal  of  Speculative  Philoeophy,"  a 
review  of  very  hich  order,  but,  somewhat  sin- 
gularly, edited  and  published  at  St.  Louis. 

In  Moral  Philosofhy  and  its  allied  topics, 
there  were : 

The  Positive  Philosophy.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Oration,  by  Eev.  A.  r.  Peabody. 

The  Science  of  Natural  Theology,  by  Bev.  A. 
Mahan,  D.  D. 

Spiritualism  as  it  is ;  or.  The  Besults  of  a  Scien- 
tific Investigation  of  Spirit  Manifestations,  by 
W.B.  Potter,  M.D. 

In  Ethics,  the  principal  works  were : 

Christian  Ethics,  or  the  Science  of  Duty,  by 
Joseph  Alden,  V.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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A  Text-Book  of  Ethios,  for  Bible  Classes,  by  Bev. 
J.  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.I). 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  Joseph  Legge,  D.  D. 

Hints  on  Common  Politeness. 

Amusements :  their  Uses  and  Abuses,  by  Bev. 
Washington  Gladden. 

Amusement  a  Ferce  in  Christian  Training.  Four 
Discourses,  by  Ber.  Marvin  B.  Vincent. 

Besidea  these  there  were  eleven  Essays,  Beports, 
and  Discussions  on  the  Temperance  Question, 
including  a  Controversy  between  D.  B.  Thorn- 
ason  and  Bev.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  on  the  question. 
Whether  the  Scriptures  Inculcated  the  Doctrine 
of  Total  Abstinence  from  Alcoholic  Liquors. 

In  LoGio  AND  Rhetobio  there  wore  four 
treatises,  three  of  them  from  the  able  pen  of 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Day,  of  Yale  College,  viz.  : 
** Elements  of  Logic;"  "The  Art  of  English 
Composition,"  and  **  The  Art  of  Discourse ;  a 
System  of  Khetorio  for  Colleges,  Academies, 
and  Private  Study."  There  was  also  a  "  Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Logic,  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,"  by  Lyman  H.  Atwater. 

In  the  wide  range  of  topics  coming  under  the 
head  of  Social  Soienob,  the  number  of  books, 
though  considerable,  was  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valaable  was  a  "  Report  on  the  Prisons 
and  Reformatories  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
January,  1867,  by  E.  C.  Wines,  I).  I).,  LL.  D., 
and  Theodore  W.  Dwight  LL.  D.  Other 
works  on  the  topics  of  Social  Science  were : 

History  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  by  David  Dyer, 

Chaplain. 
Cooperative  Stores ;  their  History,  Organization. 

and  Arrangement.    Based  on  the  recent  work  of 
•  Eugene  Bichter.    Adapted  for  use  in  the  United 

States. 
Man,  and  the  Conditions  that  surround  Him :  His 

Progress  and  Decline,  Past  and  Present. 
Marriage   in  the   United  States,   by  A.  Carlier. 

Translated  from  the  French,  bv  B.  J.  Jeffries. 
Evangelical   Sisterhoods ;    in   Two  Letters  to  a 

Friend.     Edited  by  Biev.  W.  A.  Muhlenbui^, 

D.D. 
Prometheus  in  Atlantis :  a  Prophecy  of  the  Eztino- 

tion  of  the  Christian  Civilization. 
Handbook  of  th^  Oneida  Community,  with  a  Sketch 

of  its  Founder,  etc. 
Woman's  Bights^y  Bev.  John  Todd. 
Seri>ents  in  the  Dove's  Nest  (a  Denunciation  of 

criminal  Abortion,  especially  among  the  Married), 

by  Bev.  John  Todd. 
Abattoirs:   a  Paper  read  before  the  Polytechnic 

Branch  of  the  American  Institute,  by  Thomas 

F.  DeVoe. 
The  Dianr  of  a  Milliner,  by  Belle  Otis. 
Bemarkable  Trials  of  All  Countries,  etc.,  by  T. 

Dunphy  and  T.  J.  Cummins. 
A  Becord  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair  in  Aid  of  the 

U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  with  Photographs. 
There  were  also  six  or  eight  Treatises  and  Manuals 

of  Cookery  and  Housekeeping  of  various  degrees 

of  merit. 

In  the  important  department  of  books  on 
Meohanios  and  Technology,  the  following 
were  the  principal  works : 

The  Management  of  Steel,  by  George  Ede. 

The  Beducer's  Manual  and  Gold  and  Silver  Work- 
er's Guide,  by  Victor  G.  Bloede. 

The  Slide  Valve  Practioally  Considered,  by  N.  P. 
Burgh. 


A  New  Guide  to  the  Sheet  Iron  and  Boiler  Flite 
Boiler :  Containing  a  Series  of  Tables  of  WdsM 
and  Thickness,  etc.  Estimated  and  Cdlectedbj 
C.  H.  Perkins  and  J.  G.  Stowe. 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadovs,by8.L 
Warren,  C.  E. 

An  Essav  on  the  Steam  Boiler,  by  JoflephHarmaGD, 
Jr.,  M.  £.,  with  Beport  of  Franklin  Iiu&Dtft 
Committee  on  the  Hurison  Boiler,  etc 

The  Nicolson  Pavement,  and  Pavements  GenenJIr, 
by  Frank  G.  Johnson,  M.  D. 

Sorghum  and  its  Products.  A  New  Method  of 
Making  Sugar  and  Befined  Syrup  fhxa  it,  by  ¥.  L 
Stewart. 

Facts  about  Peat  as  an  Article  of  Fuel,  with  a 
Chapter  on  the  Utilization  of  Cotl  Dust  friUi 
Peat,  by  T.  H.  Leavitt.  Third  edition,  li- 
visea  and  enlarged. 

The  Modem  Carpenter  and  Builder.  Hfw  and 
Original  Methods  for  every  Cut  in  Can^otn', 
Joinery,  and  Hand-Bailing,  oy  Bobeit  Biadell' 

Beet-Boot  Sugar  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Beet, 
by  E.  B.  Grant 

The  Art  of  Manufactuiing  ScMip  and  Candles,  vith 
the  most  Bccent  Discoveries,  Modes  of  Detect- 
ing Frauds,  etc.,  by  4dolf  Ott,  Ph.  D. 

Skeleton  Structures ;  especially  in  tiieir  A[)piMi- 
tion  to  the  Building  oi  Stone  and  Iron  Bndges, 
by  Olaus  Henrid,  rh.  D. 

An  Exposition  on  the  most  Improved  Telegnph 
Cable,  and  the  Theories  connected  theievitb^ 
with  Tables  of  Comparison  and  lists  of  Si^ 
marine  Cable  now  in  use  and  those  that  have 
failed,  by  A.  J.  DcMorat  and  J.  N.  Fiexoc 

Self-Instructor  in  the  Art  of  Hair-Work,  Breuin; 
Hair,  making  Curls,  Switches,  Braids,  and  Hair 
Jewelry  of  every  Desmption,  by  M.  Campbell 
Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Manufaoturo  of  Great  BritaiiL  Theoreti- 
cally and  Practically  Conaidered,  including  De- 
scriptive Details  of  Ores,  Fuels,  andHoxes,  Cal- 
cination, Blasts,  etc.,  by  W.  Tnmm. 
fiandbook  on  Cotton  Manufacture :  or,  Gmde  Xo 
Machine  Building,  Spinning,  ana  Wetring,  bj 
Geldard. 

The  Engineers'  and  Mechanios'  Pocket-BookJ>T 
Charles  H.  Haswell.  Twenty-first  editioo.  lie- 
vised  and  enlaiiged. 

In  PouTicAL  EcoNosnr,  there  were : 

The  Cotton  Question:  the  Production,  tspal, 
Manufacture,  and  Consumption  of  Cott(n,  with 
QiuBtrations,  by  W.  J.  Barbee,  M.  D. 

The  Market  Assistant :  c<mtaining  a  brief  Be^crb- 
tion  of  every  Artide  of  Human  Food  sold  in  m 
Public  Markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadd- 
phia,  and  Brooklyn,  by  Thomas  F.  DeVoe. 

Ou  on  the  Waters. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy,  by  Arthur  latfasQ 
Peny.    Second  edition.    Bevised. 

The  Financial  Economy  of  the  Umted  States  il- 

■  lustrated ;  and  some  of  the  Causes  which  retard 
the  Ftogress  of  California ;  by  John  A.  Fenis. 

The  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States ;  its  Oivmi- 
zation,  its  Liquidation.  Administration  or  the 
Treasuiy,'  the  Finandal  System,  by  J.  S.  Gib- 
bons. 

What  is  Ftee  Trade?  An  Adantation  of  F.  Baa- 
tiat's  Sqphismet  JSoonomiqua,  oy  £.  Walter. 

Beview  of  the  Decade  of  1857-1867. 

Protection  a  Boon  to  Consumers.  An  Address,  bv 
John  L.  Hayes. 

First  Book  of  Civil  Government,  for  the  Yoong 
Classes  in  Schools,  by  Andrew  W.  Yoong. 

Of  the  large  number  of  works  on  Pouncs 
and  PoLiTiOAL  Soienob,  the  following  were  the 
most  important : 

American  Neutrality :  its  Honorable  Fast,  its  Ex- 
pedient Future,  by  Geoige  Bemis. 
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Swinging  Bound  the  Cirkle,  hj  Petroleum  Y. 
Nasby  (D.  B.  Looke).  lUustrated  by  Thomas 
Nast. 

Swin^ng  Bonnd  the  Circle ;  or.  Andy's  Trip  to 
the  ¥^t;  together  with  a  Lire  of  its  •Hero,  by 
Petrolemn  V.  Nasby. 

I^ecture  on  the  Source  of  all  Civilization  and  the 
Means  of  Preserving  our  Civil  and  BeUgious 
Liberty,  by  Bev.  lBi<&r  Kalisch,  D.  D. 

Is  Davis  a  Tnitor ;  or,  was  Secession  a  Constitu- 
tional Bight  previous  to  the  War  of  1861  ?  by 
Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe. 

The  Fenian  Catechism,  from  the  Yulgnte  of  St. 
Lawrence  O*  Toole,  for  the  use  of  the  Fenian 
Soldier,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Address  in  Favor  of  Universal  Sufirs^e  for  the 
Election  of  Deleg^es  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Kew  z  ork,  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton. 

The  Great  Conspiracy.  Full  Account  of  the  As- 
sassination Plot,  John  H.  Surratt  and  his  Mother, 
etc 

Facta  and  Suggestions,  Bioffraphical,  Historical, 
Financial,  and  PoUtical,  addressed  to  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  by  Duff  Green. 

Considerations  touching  Mr.  Bandall's  Bill  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  National  Banks,  and  for*a 
further  Inflation  of  the  Currency,  by  George 
Walker. 

Beconstmction  of  the  Union,  in  a  Letter  to  Hon. 

.    £.  D.  Morgan,  bv  Judge  Edmonds. 

Echoes  from  the  South,  comprising  the  most  Im- 
portant Speeches,  Froclamations,  and  Public 
Acts  emanating  &om  the  South  during  the  late 
War. 

Key-Notes  of  American  Liberty :  Comprising  the 
moet  Important  Speeches,  Proclamations,  and 
Acts  of  Congress,  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  Present  Time,  etc 
£  Pluribus  Unum.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
vs.  the  Constitution ;  the  Progress  of  Nationality 
among  the  People  and  in  the  Government,  b^ 
L.  Bcadford  Prince. 

Inquiry  into  the  Ori^  and  Course  of  Political 
Farties  in  the  Umted  States,  by  Martin  Yan 
Boren ;  edited  by  his  Sons. 

What  is  our  True  Policy  9  It  is  herein  Considered, 
by  a  Yirginian. 

Ireland  for  the  Irish.  Bhvmes  and  Beasons  against 
Xiandlordism,  with  a  Preface  on  Fenianism  and 
Bepublicanism.  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

The  vision  of  Judgment ;  or,  the  South  Church. 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  viewed  from  Celestial 
and  Qatanic  Standpoints,  by  Quoredo  Bedivivus, 
Jr. 

The  College,  the  Market,  and  the  Court ;  or.  Wo- 
man's delation  to  Education,  Labor,  and  Law, 
by  Carolina  H.  Dall. 

The  People  the  Sovereigns :  being  a  Comparison 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with 
those  of  Bepublics  that  have  existed  before^  by 
James  Monroe,  ez-President  of  the  U.  S.  Edited 
by  S.  L.  Gouvemeur. 

Benections  on  the  Changes  which  mav  seem  neces- 
sary in  the  Present  Constitution  or  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D. 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Beform 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York. 

Ko  Treason.    Nos.  1  and  2,  by  Lysander  Spencer. 

American  Equal  Bights  Proceedinffs,  First  Anni- 
versaiy,  New  York,  May,  1867.  Beport  by  H.  M. 
Parkhuist. 

Koioque :  a  Question  for  a  Continent,  by  H.  B. 
Helper. 

£mancipation  Oration  and  Poem  on  the  Fourth 
Anniveraaiy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
by  Ezra  B.  Johnson  and  (fames  M.  Whitefield. 
San  Frandsoo. 

France:  its  Present  Policy  and  Government,  by 
James  F.  Lyman.  . 


The  Polliioal  Manual  for  1867,  by  Edward  MoPher- 
son. 

Universal  Suffrage ;  Female  Suffrage,  by  a  Bepub- 
lican  (not  a  B^ical). 

History  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  by  W.  H. 
Barnes. 

Davis  and  Lee:  a  Vindication  of  the  Southern 
States,  Citizens,  and  Bights,  by  P.  C.  Centz. 

Embers  of  the  Past^  by  W.  A.  Peters. 

Suggestions  respectmg  the  Bevision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  Yoxk,  by  David  Dudley  Held. 

Southern  Politics :  What  we  are,  and  what  we  will 
be.  Considered  in  a  letter  from  a  Virginian  to  a 
New  Yorker,  written  by  John  H.  Gilmer. 

War  of  Baoes :  by  whom  it  is  sought  to  be  brought 
about ;  in  Two  Letters,  by  John  H.  Gilmer. 

The  Election  of  Bepresentatives,  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal,  by  Thomas  Hare. 

The  NewBepublic^  or,  the  Transition  Complete, 
with  ah  Approachmg  Change  of  National  Empire, 
based  upon  the  Conmiercial  and  Industrial  Ex- 
pansion of  the  Great  West,  etc.,  byL.  U.  Beavis. 

The  Besults  of  Emancipation  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Freedmen's 
Commission. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  Timothy  Farrar. 

Official  Beport  of  the  Investi^ting  Committee  on 
the  Management  of  the  Omcials  at  the  Fenian 
Headquarters,  N.  Y. 

A  Defence  of  Virginia  and  the  South,  in  Becent 
and  Pending  Contests  agunst  the  Sectional 
Part;^,  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Dabney,  D.  D. 

Memorial  on  Personal  Bepresentation.  Addressed 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  the  Personal  Bepresentative 
Sodety. 

New  York  Convention  Manual.  Prepared  by  Dr. 
F.  B.  Houf  h.    2  vols. 

Speeches  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Bebellion  and 
the  Overthrow  of  Slavery,  by  George  S.  Bout- 
well. 

The  Interference  Theory  of  Government,  by  C.  A. 
Bristed. 

Beport  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  New 
York  on  Personal  Bepresentation,  by  Simon 
Stem. 

Of  the  few  Mathkmatioal  works  of  the  year, 
the  following  were  the  most  important : 

Weights  and  Measures  according  to  the  Decimal 
System,  with  Tables  of  Conversion  for  Commer- 
cial Uses,  etOy  by  B.  F.  Craig.  M.  D. 

The  American  Coast  Pilot,  by  Edmund  M.  Blunt. 
Twenty-flrst  edition,  bj[  G.  W.  Blunt. 

The  Crittenden  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Busi- 
ness Manual,  by  John  Groesbeck,  Esq. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  by 
M.  McVicar. 

Modem  Mercantile  Calculator:  a  Companion  for 
the  Accountant  and  Book-keeper,  by  A.  D.  Y. 
Henriques. 

Text-Book  of  Geometrical  Drawing  for  Mechanics 
and  Sdiools,  by  Wm.  Miniflo. 

In  the  department  of  Educational  Wobkb, 
the  following  were  the  most  important  general 
treatises  on  educational  topics : 

En  Avant,  Messieurs  1  Being  a  Tutor's  Counsel  to 
his  Pupils,  by  Bev.  G.  H.  D.  Matthias.. 

Popular  Education  Indispensable  to  the  Life  of  a 
Eepublic :  an  Address  before  die  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  by 
Bev.  T.  E.  Bliss. 

The  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes :  Shall  it  be  by  Signs 
or  Articulation?    By  Gardiner  G.  Hubbaid. 

Beport  of  Testimony  taken  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  on  Deaf-Mute  Institu- 
tions. 
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Inauj^nral  Address  at  the  TJnivenity  of  St.  An- 
drews, Feb.  1,  1867,  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Bector. 

The  Lawyer  in  the  School-room,  oomprisin^  the 
Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  Educational 
Subjects,  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained  by 
M.  McM.  Walsh. 

Beport  on  the  Public  Schools  and  Systems  of  Pub- 
ho  Instruction  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washin^on.    Boston. 

The  Use  of  Illustrations  in  Sunday-School  Teach- 
ing, by  Bev.  J.  M.  Freeman. 

College  Life,  its  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Bev. 

*  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men,  by  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.  D.    Fourth  edition. 

Beports  and  other  papers  delivered  before  the  Edu- 
cational Association  of  Virginia  at  its  Anniversary 
in  Lynchburg,  July,  1867. 

The  number  of  Educational  Text-Boole^  was 
very  large ;  the  follow  ing  are  the  most  valuable : 

The  French  Manual :  a  New^  Sin^ple.  Concise^  and 
Easy  Method  of  Acquiring  a  Conversational 
Knowledge  of  the  French  Language,  induding  a 
Dictionary  of  over  Ten  Thousand  Worda,  by  If. 
Alfred  Havet. 

Manual  of  Chess,  with  Treatises  on  Backgammon 
and  Dominoes,  by  N.  Marache. 

Drawing  from  Objects,  a  Manual  for  Teachers  and 
Pupils  of  Coii\mon  Schools,  by  Prof.  John  Good- 
ison. 

Outlines  of  a  System  of  Object-Teaohing.  by  Wm, 
N.  Earlman.  Introduction  by  J.  N.  McElligott, 
LL.  D. 

Easy  German  Beading,  after  a  New  System,  by 
George  Storme,  revised  by  Edward  A.  Oppen. 

The  Indian-Club  Exercise,  with  Explanatoir  Fig- 
ures and  Positions,  witn  General  Bemarzs  on 
Physical  Culture,  by  Sim.  D.  Kehoe. 

Popular  Pastimes  for  Field  and  Fireside,  by  Aunt 
Carrie. 

Martelle :  a  Game  for.the  Field,  invented  by  Charles 
Bichardson. 

The  Combined  Spanish  Method :  a  New  Practical 
and  Theoretical  System  of  Learning  the  Casdlian 
Lazi^l^uage,  by  Alberto  de  Tomos. 

A  Senes  of  Southern  Pictorial  Beaders  (First,  Sec- 
ond, Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Speller),  by  Prof. 
Geo.  F.  Holmes. 

First  Lessons  in  Numbers:  an  Easy  Blustrated 
Arithmetic,  by  Chas.  S.  Venable. 

A  New  and  Practical  System  of  Culture  of  Voioe 
and  Action,  and  a  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Hu- 
man Passions,  with  Beadings  and  Becitations,  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Frobisher. 

Grammar  of  the  French  language,  by  M.  Scheie 
de  Vere. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing  in- 
volving Three  Dimensions,  for  use  in  High 
Schools,  and  Engineezing  Scnools,  by  S.  Edwfi^ 
Warren,  C.  E. 

Haney's  Phonographic  Hand-Book ;  being  an  In- 
troduction to  Munson's  Complete  Phonographcr. 

Common-School  Beadings :  Containing  New  Selec- 
tions in  Prose  and  Poetry,  etc.,  by  «K>hn  Swett. 

United  States  First  Beading-Book;  Do.  Second 
Book. 

First  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Beading  with  Large 
Pictures  J  edited  oy  F.  Torrester. 

The  American  School  Dialogue-Book,  No.  1. 

Mental  and  Social  Culture :  a  Text-Book  for  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  L.  C.  Loomis. 

Manual  of  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition.  Part 
I.    By  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer. 

A  Complete  Etymology  of  the  English  Languaj^, 
the  Boots  from  Twelve  Languages,  and  En^hsh 
Words  derived  therefrom,  by  Wm.  W.  Smith. 

Principles  of  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,  with 
EzeroiBes,  etc,  by  Bev.  B.  W.  Atweli. 


Budiments  of  the  German  Language,  Ezenasesby 

Dr.  F.  Ahn.    Am.  edition. 
The  Phonic  Primer  and  First  Beader,  by  T.  2. 

Heidenfeld. 
A  Pocket  DicUonaiy  of  German  and  Engiuh^  I^t 

Fr.  Kdhler  and  C.  Witter. 
Lessons  in  French  Claaaic  Litentore,  by  £.  Meme- 

chet. 
Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  Beginnen.   Gramicir, 

Beader,  and  Glossary.    By  8.  M.  Shnte. 
First  French  Beader  for  Be^nners,  by  K.  Seheld 

de  Vere. 
A  Latin  Grammar,  by  Prof.  B.  L.  GilderalwTe. 
Elementarv  Grammar  of  the  English  Langua(^,k 

G.  F.  Hohnes,  LL.  D. 
La  Litt^rature  Fran9aiBe  Contemporaine. 
A  Latin  Beader,  to  which  is  prefixed  and  EpitosM 

of  Latin  Grammar,  by  W.  W.  Silbers. 
Manual  of  Physical  Exerdaes,  by  Willism  Wood. 
The  Skater's  Manual,  a  Complete  Guide  to  the 

Art  of  Skating,  by  £.  L.  Gill. 
A  Grammar  of^the  Engliah  Language,  bj  S.  & 

Greene. 
An  Elemontaiy  Grammar  of  the  Gennan  Leognv^, 

with  Exerdses,  Beadings.  Conversatioiw,  Pan- 

digms.  and  a  Vocabulary,  W  J.  K.  Wonnin. 
Book  or  Comic  Speeches  and  Humoroos  Beoes* 

tions,  for  School  BxMbit^ona  and  Evening  Eoto- 

tainments,  by  Spenoer. 

In  the  way  of  Olassioal  LnrEBATna,  the 
following  were  the  only  works  of  iroportinoe: 

Bemarks  on  Classical  and  UtUitarian  Studin.  nd 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  aL<i 
Sciences,  December  20,  1866,  by  Jacob  Bizdov, 
M.D. 

Complete  Manual  of  English  Lit^atnre,  b^  IW 
!B.  Shaw,  edited  with  Notes  and  Illustntiozu  bT 
William  Smith.  LL.  D.,  with  a  Sketch  of  Ameh- 
can  Literature  by  H.  T.  Tuckennan. 

The  uEneid  of  Viiga,  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  by  John  Conington,  M.  A. 

The  Birth  of  Pleasure :  the  Stoiy  of  Cvipld  and 
Psyche,  from  Apuleius. 

Plutarch  on  the  Dehiy  of  the  Deity  in  Pmisbin? 
the  Wicked,  Greek  Text,  -with  Notes  by  Ptt^fess- 
ors  H.  B.  awjkett  and  W.  8.  Tjrler. 

C.  J.  Csesor's  Commentarii  de  Bello  GaHico,  vitb 
Notes  by  George  Stuart,  A.  M. 

The  Bh4gv&t-G66to :  or,  Dialogues  of  Krttstai 
and  Ajfddn,  translated  by  Charles  Wilkins. 

The  Chinese  Classics :  a  Translation,  by  Jiob 
Legge,  D.  D.    Vol.  1,  Confiioius— Mencius.    ^ 

The  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets,  by  Piof.  W.  b. 

Tyler. 
Confucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics :  or,  Kcsdinji 

in  Chinese  Literature,  compiled  by  Jtor.  A.  W. 

Loomis. 
There  was  nnnsaal  activity  in  the  pubUcition 
of  Law-books  during  the  year.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  works  in  all  were  issued,  some  of 
them  extending  to  two,  three,  or  more  ponder- 
ons  volumes.  Among  them,  the  first  place,  «s 
regards  quantity  and  importance,  most  be  gw'^a 
to  the  State  Reports  of  decisions  in  the  higber 
courts.  Of  these  there  were  published  during 
the  year  tiiirty-three  volumes,  being  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Court  of  Appeals  of  nineteen  States,  and  tbwe 
of  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Court  of  two  citie 
(New  York  and  Cincinnati).  Among  these 
were  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  of 
Maryland  (N.  Brewer,  Reporter),  New  Tort 
(Joel  Tiffany,  Reporter),  Virginia,  1860  to  186;) 
(Peachy  R.  Grattan,  Reporter),  New  Jersey  (I. 
N.  McCarter,  Reporter),  and  ICsasappi,  lw»- 
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1866  (R.  O.  Reynolds,  Reporter) ;  and  the  De- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  (W. 
Jamison,  Reporter),  Illinois  (N.  L.  freeman, 
Reporter),  New  York  (O.  L.  Barhonr,  IJL.  D., 
Reporter),  Massachnsetts  (Charles  Allen,  Re- 

g>rter\  Wisconsin,  13  vols.  (O.  M.  Con  over, 
eporter),  Tennessee,  1860-'61  (T.  H.  Coldwell, 
Reporter),  New  Hampshire  (Amos  Hadley,  Re- 
porter), Pennsylvania  (P.  F.  Smith,  Reporter), 
Ohio  (Leander  J.  Critchfield,  Reporter),  New 
York  Practice  Reports  in  Sapreme  Court  and 
Coarts  of  Appeals  (N.  Howard,  Jr.,  Reporter), 
Maine  (W.  W.  Virgin,  Reporter),  Indiana  (B. 
Harrison,  Reporter),  California  (C.  A.  Tattle, 
Reporter),  and  Florida,  8  vols.,  1860-1866  (J. 
B.  Galbraith,  Reporter).  There  were  also  two 
Tohimes  of  Reports  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
New  York  City,  by  A.  L.  Robertson,  and  one 
volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Gindnnati,  1854-1858,  by  William  Disney. 

There  were  also  eight  volumes  of  Digests  of 
United  States  and  State  Reports;  viz.,  two 
volumes  of  Digest  of  N.  Y.  Statutes  and  Re- 
ports from  July,  1862,  to  January,  1867,  by  B. 
V.  and  A.  Abbott,  who  also  published  two  vol- 
umes of  a  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District  Courts,  from  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  to  1867.  H. 
Farnum  Smith  published  the  seventeenth  vol- 
ume, for  1863,  of  his  Digest  of  Reports  of  U.  S. 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  Equity,  and  Admiral 
ty.  Messrs.  W-  Y.  Gholson  and  J.  W.Okey  pub- 
lished a  digest  of  thirty-five  volumes  of  Ohio 
Reports;  Lewis  Heyl,  one  of  the  Statutes  of 
the  TJ.  S.  prescribing  the  rates  of  Duties  on  Ira- 
ports;  and  Martin  H.  Cofer  a  Supplemental 
Digest  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  of  Kentucky, 
from  1853  to  1867. 

Of  the  reprints  of  English  Law  Reports  in 
course  of  publication  by  T.  and  J.  W.  Johnson 
&  Cou,  the  following  were  the  principal :  Equity 
Cases  (2  vols.),  and  Chancery  Appetd  Cases  (1 
voL),  edited  by  G.  W.  Hemming ;  and  Cases  in 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  1866-6,  1  vol.,  and  in 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1865-'6,  1  vol.,  edited 
by  J.  R.  Bulwer. 

There  were  Decisions  in  the  IT.  S.  Court  of 
Claims  in  the  October  terms  1863-1865,  report- 
ed by  0.  C.  Nott  and  S.  H.  Huntington,  and  of 
the  IT.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  Military  Commis- 
sions in  December,  1866,  and  volume  5th  of 
the  Reports  of  Cases  ii>  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  in  the  December  term,  1866,  by  J.  W. 
Wallace. 

On  Codes  of  Procedure  and  the  Practice  of 
various  Courts  the  following  Treatises  were 
published : 

Code  of  Procedure  of  State  of  New  York,  as  amend- 
ed  to  1866  and  1867.  9th  edition,  by  John 
Townshend  \  Amendments  to  do.  1867. 

Code  of  Practice  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts  for 
the  State  of  Kentucky^'ith  Amendments  to  Jan- 
nary,  1867.    Edited  by  Harvey  Myers. 

Supplement  to  Yoorhies*  Annotated  Code,  1864- 
1867,  by  John  Townshend. 

The  Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Indiana  in 
Criminal  Cases,  by  George  A.  BickneU,  LL.  D. 


Practice  of  the  District  Courts  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  the  Acts  relative  to  the  Marine  Court,  by 
S.  H.  Tumbull. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  U.  S.  Naval  Courts-Mar- 
tial.   By  A.  A.  Harwood. 

The  Code  of  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  Amended  by  the  Legislature  by  Act  April  25, 

1867. 

The  Law  and  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  and  Pro- 
ceedings in  Justices'  Courts  and  in  Appeals  to 
the  County  Courts  in  the  State  of  New  York.  By 
W.  Wait.    2  vols. 

Analysis  of  Becent  Decisions  on  Practice  and 
Pleading.  January,  1868-1867.  By  Henry  Whit- 
taker. 

The  Code  of  Procedures :  or  the  New  and  the  Old 
Modes  of  Proceeding  Compared.  By  W.  H. 
Greene. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Provisional  Bemedies, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Forms.    By  J.  G.  Thompson. 

There  were  nine  different  editions  of  the 
Bankrupt  Law  of  1867,  each  with  more  or  less 
addition  of  Forms^  InstructionB,  Decisions,  and 
References :  three  of  them  edited  respectively 
by  Edwin  James,  Clinton  Rice,  and  Francis  Hil- 
liard;  and  three  Internal  Reveuue  Guides  or 
Manuals,  giving  the  Law  as  amended  in  1867, 
and  the  Decisions  and  Explanations  consequent 
on.  its  change. 

Of  miscellaneous  treatises  on  Law  the  follow- 
ing were  the  principal : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance.  By  Willard 
PhilUps.    Fifth  edition. 

Gould's  Lawyer's  Diarv  for  1867. 

American  Ecclesiastical  Law,  etc.,  with  Practical 
Forms.    By  R.  11.  Tyler. 

The  Lawyer  in  the  School-Boom.  Educational 
Laws.    Compiled  by  M.  McN.  Walsh. 

Duties  of  Neutrality.  The  United  States  vs,  the 
Steamship  Meteor.  In  Aduiiralty.  Closinj^  Ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  Sidney 
Webster. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.  By  T.  Par- 
sons, LL.  D. 

Storv's  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudenoe. 
9th  Edition,  carefully  revised;  witli  extensive 
additions.    Bj  Isaac  F.  Kedfield,  LL.  D.    2  vols. 

The  United  States  Patent  Law.  Instructions  how 
to  obtain  Letters-Patent  for  New  Inventions. 
By  Munn  <&  Co. 

An  Argument  for  Charitable  Uses.  Caruthers  V8. 
Sampson  et  al.    Supreme  Court  of  Texas. 

Wells's  Every  Mau  nis  own  Lawyer  and  Form 
Book.    New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

The  Errors  of  Prohibition.  An  Argument  before  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts.   By  John  A.  Andrew. 

Powers  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  Conk- 
Ung. 

The  Notaries'  and  Commissioners'  Hand-Book. 
Containing  Forms,  Fees  allowed,  etc. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law  of  the 
United  States.    By  Louis  Houck. 

Manual  of  Leffal  Study  for  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  Scott  B.  Sherwood. 

The  Law  and  Practice  on  Proceedings  by  Land- 
lords to  recover  Possession  of  Demised  Premi- 
ses, on  the  Non-Payment  of  Bent,  or  Expiration 
of  the  Term.    By  John  Townshend. 

A  Law  Manual  for  Notaries  Public  and  Bankers, 
etc.  Edited  by  Prof.  W,  B.  Wedgewood  and  J. 
Smith  Homans. 

A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Fixtures.  By  John  W .  Hill. 

Statutes  at  Largo  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States. 
Second  Session,  89th  Congress.  Edited  by  G. 
P.  Sanger. 
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The  Law  of  BailwavB :  embracing  OoiporationB, 
Eminent  Domain  Contncts,  etc.^  etc.  By  iBaao 
F.  Bedfield,  LL.  D.  Third  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged.   2  toIb. 

The  Law  of  Remedies  for  Torte  or  .Private  Wrongs. 
By  Francis  HUliard. 

The  New  York  Act  authorizing  the  Formation  of 
Corporations  for  Manufacturing,  Mining,  Me- 
ohamcal,Chemical,  Agricultural,  etc.,  eto.,  Pur- 
poses, with  Amendments,  Notes,  Forms,  and 
an  Index. 

Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Stanbery  imder  the 
jBeconstruction  Laws. 

A  Treatise  on  Government  and  Constitutional  Law. 
Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Source  and  Limitation 
of  Governmental  Authority,  according  to  the 
American  Theory.    By  Joel  Tiflfany. 

Copyright  and  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States. ' 
1790-1868.    With  Notes  of  Decisions.    By  S.  D. 
Law. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dower.  By  C.  H.  Scrib- 
ner.    2  vols. 

A  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Easements  and 
Servitudes.    By  £.  Washbume,  LL.  D. 

The  American  Law  Beview.  1 866-' 67.    Vol.  I. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  in  the  United 
States.  By  G.  T.  Curtis.  Third  edition.  En- 
larged. 

Principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  as  applied  by 
Courts  of  Law.    By  Theron  Metcalf. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada. 

Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Session  of  1867. 
2  vols. 

Trial  of  John  H.  Surratt.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

JNotes  on  Common  Forms.  A  Book  of  Massachu- 
setts Law.    By  Daniel  H.  Crocker. 

A  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  tg  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
of  the  States.  By  John  Bouvier.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  or  Evidence.  By  Phillips. 
5th  American  edition,  with  Notes.  By  Isaac 
Edwards. 

General  School  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  works  on  Medicine  were  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  very  valuable,  but  so  wide  Was 
their  range  of  topics,  and  so  varied  their  char- 
acter, that  they  defy  classification,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  give  the  most  important  of  them  in 
the  order  of  their  publication : 

Prevention  and  Cure  of  Consumption^  by  the  Swe- 
dish Movement  Cure,  by  David  Waite,  M.  D. 

The  Phjsiology  of  Man ;  designed  to  represent  the 
Existing  State  of  Physiological  Science  as  applied 
to  the  Functions  of  the  Human  Body.  Alimen- 
tation, Digestion,  Absorption,  Lymph,  and  Chyle, 
by  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica  of  the  New  Beme- 
dies.  by  E.  M.  Hale,  M.  D. 

The  Movement  Cure :  its  Principles,  Methods,  and 
Effects,  by  George  II.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Infantile  Paralvsls  and  its  Attendant  Deformities, 
by  Charles  Fayette  Tavlor,  M.  D. 

Digitaline ;  its  Chemical^  Phvsioloncal,  and  The- 
rapeutic Action.  A  Prize  Essay,  by  S.  E.  ]?ercy, 
M.  D. 

Injuries  of  the  Spine,  with  an  AniJysis  of  nearly 

*    400  Cases,  by  J.  Asnurst,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Contributions  to  the  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  of  Angular  Curvature  oi  the  Spine, 
by  B.  Lee,  M.  D. 

The  Indigestions;  or.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  Functionally  Treated,  by  Thomas  King 
Clmmbers. 

Inhalations  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  Passages,  particularly  as  affected  by 
the  use  of  Atomized  Fluids,  by  J.  M.  Da  Costa, 
M.  D. 


Diphtheria :  a  Prize  Essay,  by  B.  S.  Gariand,  M.  B. 
On  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  System,  bv  Fred- 
erick William  Headland.    From  fourth  Loadoii 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Health  in  the  Country  and  Cities,  with  Tables  of 

Death  Bates,  etc.,  by  W.  F.  Thorns,  M.  D. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medidne,  by  Geoi?e 

B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.     Sixth  e<Ktion.  2  voU, 
Backbone.    Photographed  from  the  Scalpel,  by  L 

H.  Dixon^M-D. 
Practical  Dissections,  by  Bichard  Hodges,  M.  D. 

Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Origm  of  Modem  AiuBstheties,' 

by  Hon.  Truman  Smith. 
Obstetrics:  The  Science  and  the  Art, hv CfaaHes 

D.  Meigs,  M.  D.    Fifth  edition,  revised 
Banking^s  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sd- 

enoes.    Amencan  reprint.    VoL  44. 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics  of  American  Medioel  Asso- 
ciation.   Bevised  to  date. 
On  the  Decrease  of  the  Bate  of  Increase  of  Pc^- 

lation  now  obtaining  in  Europe  and  America,  b; 

H.  E.  Storer,  M.  D. 
Methomania:  a  Treatise  on  Alcoholic  Potsonin;, 

by  A.  Day,  M.  D.  Appendix  by  H.  R.  Storer,  M.I). 
Description  of  an  Improved  Extension  Appuatoft 

for  the  Treatment  or  Fractures  of  the  Thigh.  In- 
troduced bv  Gurdon  Buck,  M.  D. 
Journal  of  Materia  Medica,  edited  by  J.  Bstss, 

M.  D.,  and  H.  A.  Tilden. 
Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  by  A.  Trou-o^esu. 

Transkted  and  edited  by  P.  V.  Barire,  M.  D. 
Surgical  Observations,  with  Cases  and  OperBtiaQi. 

Hlustrated.    By  J.  Mason  Wazron,  M.  J). 
Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extreim:ies 

by  the  use  of  the  Anterior  Suspensoiy  Appantui, 

by  N.  R.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Modem   Inquiries,    Classical,    Professional,   ftod 

Miscellaneous,  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D. 
The    Intracranial    Circulation.      Bovlston  Frisi 

Essay.  1867^  by  Thomas  Dwight,  Jr. 
Human  Cystoids ;  an  Essay,  to  which  was  ftwardd 

the  Boylston  Second  Pnae  for  1867,  by  F.  B. 

Stin^gis. 
The  Hnman  Eve ;  its  Use  and  Abuse.    A  P(^Ur 

Treatise  on  Signt ;  its  Preservation,  etc,  by  wai- 
ter Alden. 
The  Ikficrosoope  in  its  Applications  to  Practical 

Medicine,  by  Lionel  S.  ]Beale. 
Intestinal  Obstruction,  by  William  Brinton,  M.  D. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Buoard,  M.  D. 
Besearches  on  Spurious  Vacdnation  in  the  C<alf*^(i- 

erate  Army^  l861-'66,  by  J.  Jones,  M.  D. 
The  Causes,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  rathologr,  and 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  by  J<^  £u3?) 

M.  D. 
Elements  of  Human  Anatomy,  General,-  Descnp- 

tive,  and  Practical,  by  T.  G.  Eichardson,  SL  D. 
Notes   on   the    Origin,   Nature,  Prevention,  and 

Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  J.  C.  Pettfls, 

M.  D.    Second  edition. 
The  Physiologv  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  by 

Henry  Maudslev.         ^  ' 

The  Medical  Use  of  Electridty^  with  Spedal  Kef- 

erence  to  General  Electrization  as  a  Tonic  m 

Neuralgia,  Bheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  etc,  wth 

Illustrative  Cases,  by  G,  M.  Beard,  M.  D.,  and 

A.  D.  Eockwell.  M.  D. 
Is  it  1 1    A  Book  for  Every  Man.    A  Companion  to 

"  Why  Not  I "    By  Prof.  H.  B.  Sto^sr^  M.  D. 
The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  embniemg  Mmw 

and  Operative  Suigeiy  (Homoeopathic),  compiled 

by  E.  C.  Franklin,  M.  D.  , 

The  Application  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  or 

Homoeopathy  to  Obsteirics  and  the  Diseases  pe- 
culiar to  Women  and  Young  Children,  by  H.  U. 

Guernsey,  M.  D.  , 

Cholera  Prevention,  Examples  and  Practioe,  and  a 

Note  on  the  Present  Aspects  of  the  Epidemic,  by 

E.  Harris,  M.  D. 
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The  Tree  of  Life;  or,  Human  Degeneracy:  itsNa-  BibUotheca  CanadensiB:  or  Manual  of  Canadian 

ture  and  Kemedy,  as  based  on  the  Elevating  Literature,  by  Henry  J.  Morgan. 

Principle  of  Orthopathv.    By  I.  Jennings,  M.D.  A  Dictionaiy  of  the  United  States  Congress;  by 

Diphtheria  in  the  Unitea  States  from  1860  to  1866.  Charles  Lanman,  third  edition. 

With  an  Historical  Aooount  of  its  Phenomena,  Willson's  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  for  the 

its  Nature,  and  its  Homoaopathio  Treatment,  by  Year  1866. 

G.  Neidhard,  M.  D.  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Hegister  for  the 

Practical  Anatomy.    A  New  Arrangement  of  the  Year  1866. 

London  Dissector,  b^  D.  H.  Agnew,  M.  D.  Chambers'  Encydopsdia,  vol.  9. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  applied  to  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.    Edited  by  B.  Yin- 

the  Diseases  and  Accidents  incident  to  Women,  cent :  with  an  American  Supplement  and  Bio- 

bv  W.  H.  Byfleld.  M.  D.    2d  edition.    Enlarged.  graphical  Index  by  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Inhalation;  its   Therepeutics   and  Practice.     A  The  other  aod  larger  subdivision  of  statistical 

Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  Gases,  Vapors,  ,          ,          ji                 *ni_«jj»            « 

Nebulized  Fluids,  and  Powders ;  Dlusteated^by  '^^^}^  embraced  almanacs  of  ^1  kinds,  farmers , 

J.  8.  Cohen,  M.  D,  mechanics ,   housekeepers ,   children's,  ladies', 

6tu(tie8  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  by  S.  H.  pictorial,  and  descriptive ;   such  special  statis- 

Dickson,  M.  D.                      ^  .  ^    .        ^  .^  tical  almanacs  as  the  "  Tribane,"  "  The  Evening 

A  Pop^  Treatise  on  Colds  and  ^ections  of  the  jo^irnai  »  u  tjj^  World,"  "  The  Franklin,"  "  The 

Air  Passages  and  Lungs,  by  Bobert  Hunter,  «l^^"«*i       *"^   tv**«,         ,j  ,.V    i  n  '       ^« 

ll,jy,                      ^-^  i    J  Democratic  Almanac  and  Political  Compendi- 

Practical  Treatise  on  Shock  after  Sureical  Opera-  nm,"  etc.,  etc. ;  the  two  Fam^ily  Christian  Al- 

tiona  and  Injuries,  by  E.  Morris,  M.  D.  manacs,  and  the  almanacs  of  the  different  reli- 

Haman  Life  Considered  in  its  Preset  Condition  gj^us  denominations,  directories  of  every  con- 

^d^Fut*e  Developments,  by  W.  Sweetser,  ^ijerable  town  and  city  in  the  Union,  the  State 

Headaches :  their  Causes  and  their  Cure,  by  H.  G.  Re^sters  or  manuals  containing  those  facts  and 

Wright,  M.  D.  statistics  which  are  considered  of  interest  and 

Obetetric  Clinic :  a  Practical  Contribution  to  the  importance  to  the  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 

Study  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  x_Jl     i.i^     nnnoT<»a«iniiftl   Birortorv  issned   for 

Children,  by  G.  T.  Elliot,  Jr.,  M.  D.  ^^^^^^  ^^®  'congressional  JJireciory  issuea  lor 

Hvsteria:  feemote  Causes  of  Diseases  in  General.  $aoh  session  of  Congress,  the  Corporation  and 

"^freatment  of  Disease  by  Tonic  Agency.    Local  Legislative  Manuals  for  the  information  of  State 

or  Surgical  Forms  of  Hystei^a,  byF.  C.  Skey.  and  municipal  bodies,  the  Post-OfiBce  Direc- 

The  Principle,  and  Practice  of  Laiyngoscopy  and  tones,  the  Blue  Books  or  Official  United  States 

?SSS^f^y"A?i;?rCVan^^^^^  R/^^^^J^  ^   '^^  ^^^^^^^^   W,-?   «^°,^ 

The  Cattle  riague,  by  Amfed6e  Achard.  Mercantile  Agency  Directories.    In  addition  to 

A  Treatise  onEmotional  Disorders  of  the  Svznpa-  these,  the  following  works  of  this  class  demand 

thetic  System  of  Nerves,  by  "W".  Murray.  M.  D.  more  specific  notice:    "The  American  Photo- 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psvchdorioid  Medicine  graphic  Almanac,"  "  The  Bankers'  Almanac  for 

and^Junsprudence,  edited  hy  W.  A.  Hammond,  K^^H  ,,  ^^  ^^^  phrenological  Annual  for  1867," 

The  Family  Physician  and  Household  Companion,  "Woodward's  Illustrated  Horticulturists'  Al- 

by  "W.  L.  Bym,  M.  D.  manac  for  1867,"  **  The  Agricultural  and  Horti- 

r-,.           ,         T,                XL       V      X  cultural  Annual,  "  Year  Book  of  the  Unitarian 

The  works  on  Philology,  though  not  numer-  Congregational  Churches  for  1867,"  "  Census  of 

0U8,  were  of  high  ment.    They  were :  ^^  g^^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^.^  f^^  1865,"  prepared 

The  Vowel  Elements  in  Speech ;   a  Phonological  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 

and  Philological  Essay,  setting  forth  a  New  Sys-  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough :  "  Census  of  the  United  States 

A^Jn^X\7ttvT}\.'h^:^^^^^  and  Territories,  and  of  British  America,  by 

A  Dictionary  oi  tne  JLinglisn  JLan^uagc :  iLxplana-  y^       , ,         .^v  t*       t  xi        j*  -n-:     •     i  t           « 

toiy,  Pronoundng,  EtymologicaiTand  Synony-  Counties,  with  Population  of  Pnncipal  Towns," 

mous ;  with  an  Appendix.    Mainly  abridged  from  compiled  by  J.  Disturnell ;  "  Ashcroft's  Railway 

the  4to  Dictionary  of  N.  Webster,  LL.D.,  by  W.  Directory  for  1867;"  "Digest  of  the  Canons 

A.  Wheeler.                                    ^  ^v    t  adopted  in  the  General  Conventions  of  the 

^l^fof  oT  L^ltt^WVrchele  d^  YeA]  P^oLtant  Episcopal  Church  in.  1869, 1862,  and 

x^e^            lui^juiHs*,    y        oc  ei«  ae  vere,  ^^^^^  together  with  the  Constitution;"  "Pas- 

The  Enrfish  of  Shakespeare ;  illustrated  in  a  Philo-  tor's  Register  for  Private  Use, ''  arranged  by  Rev. 

logical  Commentarv  on  his  Julius  Caesar,  by  G.  w.  T.  Beatty,"  "  City  Mission  Document,  No.  9," 


tures  on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Sdenco,  by  of  the  City  of  Boston ;  "  "A  Record  of  the  Me- 

Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney.  tropolitan  Fair  in  Aid  of  the  United  States  Sani- 

In  the  department  of  Statistios,  one  subdi-  ^^,^^™T^^?fil'  \^^  ^''/^ii;P^d^«!n'7n^ 

^i.ion  inclucies  Cpclop<Bdias  and  I)ictionaries  ^^.''^^''^^IV^.l^^^^ 

^^  «,..w^«4o;T*;rt/,  M^^J^^tr  ♦/x  <.NT.;i/^i»^/.ai  ^^ir^r.^^  ccipts  ID  all  the  Useful  and  Domestic  Arts,"  re- 

mfif^^r  f°?ii^**i^L^K2S^^^  Tised  »nd  brought  up  to  April  26,  1867^  and 

?ff£  ^h^Lnnrn^fhT^^r.          ""Port""*  "11.6  America^  Publisher  ^A  B^kseUer,"  a 

of  the  pnbbcationg  of  the  year :  ^^^^^j^  pubUcation. 

A  Dictionary  of  Books  rehitmg  to  America,  from  In  the  department  of  Poktbt  we  place,  in  ac- 

SabS^me  v^i^ble^^h^*^^  cordance  with  our  usual  arrangement,  in  the 

leach^  its  third  part  before  Sie  dose  of  the  first   subdivision,  those  volumes  of  collected 

year.  lyncs,  songs,  or  other  poems  selected  from  dif- 
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ferent  writers,  to  accomplish  some  partioalar 
parpose.  Jhe  compiler  may  not  be,  and  often 
is  not,  himself  a  poet ;  but  if  he  possesses  poeti- 
cal taste,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
poetical  literatnre  of  the  language,  and  of  the 
object  he  has  in  yiew,  there  is  nothing  more 
needed.  Of  the  books  of  this  description  the 
more  important  were : 

War  Poetry  of  the  South,  edited  by  W.  Gilmore 
Simins. 

Prison  Hymn  Book,  for  more  especial  use  in  Pris- 
ons, Penitentiaries,  Houses  of  Befuge,  eto.,  com- 
piled by  Rev.  J.  Bvington  Smith. 

The  Chnroh  Hymn  Book. 

Hymns  from  Happy  Voices. 

fievival  and  Camp-Meeting  Minstrel. 

Himnos  Cristianos ;  compuostos  por  los  J6ven68, 
&a. 

Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States,  with  Music. 

The  Hymns  of  Hildebert,  and  other  McdisBval 
Hymns,  with  Translations,  by  £.  C.  Benedict. 

Beliques  of  Ancient  English  roetiy,  by  Thomas 
Percy.    A  new  edition.    8  vols. 

Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  with  Biograph- 
ical and  Critical  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Selected  Songs  sunff  at  Harvard  College,  1862-1866. 

Carmina  Yalensia ;  ¥  ale  College  Soiu^s,  with  Piano- 
Forte  Accompaniments,  compUea  and  arranged 
by  F.  V.  D.  Qarretson. 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections  in  Poetry  and 
Prose,  both  New  and  Old,  by  N.  K.  Richardson. 

Patriotic  Songs  for  Coming  Campaigns,  by  S.  N. 
Holmes. 

A  Household  Book  of  Poetiy.  oompiled,and  edit- 
ed by  Cbaa.  A.  Dana.  Now  and  enlarge<i  edition. 

There  were  also  published,  during  the  year, 
editions  of  the  complete  poetical  works  of  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  and  of  J.  G.  Whittier,  in  the 
single  volume,  diamond  style,  which  has  be- 
come so  popular,  and  what  is  called  by  the 
publishers  a  "  Red  Line  Edition  "  of  the  works 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  an  edition  in  three 
volumes  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  The  following  were  the  original 
poems,  translations,  etc.,  of  the  most  importance 
published  during  the  year : 

Religious  Poems,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Songs  of  Seven,  by  Joan  Ingelow.    Illustrated. 
Poems,  Grave  and  Gay,  by  George  Arnold. 
The  Forest  Pilgrim  and  other  Poems,  by  M.  F. 

Bigney. 
The  Moniads ;  a  Satire,  by  "  Truth." 
Gannon-Flashes  and  Pen-Dashes,  by  Claes  Mar- 

tenze. 
The  Magnolia,  by  T.  W.  Parsons. 
Catena  Dominica ;  a  Series  of  Sunday  Idyls,  by 

John  H.  Alexander. 
War  Poems,  by  Elbridge  Jefferson  Cutler. 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  other  Poems,  by  John 

G.  Whittier. 
Dally  Hymns  ;  or.  Hymns  for  Everv  Day  in  Lent. 
The  Poet's  Song  lor  the  Heart  and  the  Home,  by 

S.  Dryden  P^lps. 
Poems  of  Nazareth  and  the  Cross,  by  W.  Allen, 

D.  D. 
Drops  of  Water  from  Many  Fountains,  by  Nina 

Eldridge. 
The  Votary;   a  Narrative   Poem,  by  James  D. 

Hewett. 
St.  Johnland ;  Ideal  and  Actual,  by  W.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg. 
Leaves  of  Grass,  by  Walt  Whitman.    4th  edition. 
Two  Victories ;  a  New  England  Idyl,  by  Joseph 

Anderson. 


The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  tza&s- 

lated  by  Henry  W.  Lonfffellow.    8  vols. 
Poems,  by  Mrs.  Franoes  Dana  Gage. 
A  Song  or  Itdhr,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
The  Imy  of  Doom  ;  or,  a  Popular  Descriptidn  of 

the  Great  and  Last  Judgment,  with  other  ?omi. 

by  Michael  WiggleswomL    From  the  editioo  oi 

1715. 
Frithiof 's  Saga.     From  the  Swedish  of  £s£ju 

Tegner,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley.    Edited  by 

Bayard  Taylor. 
Ellen :  a  Poem  for  the  Times. 
May  Day,  and  other  Pieoea,  by  Balph  WaMo  £&> 

erson. 
History  of  England.    In  Bhyme. 
An  Elegiac  Ode.    Becitod  by  James  Binon  Ho^^ 

at  completing  the  Monument  erected  bj  ut 

Ladies  of  Warren  County,  N.  C,  orer  tlie  Bt- 

mains  of  Annie  Carter  Lee. 
The  Historv  of  the  Church  in  Verse,  by  J.  H,  Hop- 
kins^ Bishop  of  Vermont. 
Love  m  Spain,  and  other  Poems,  bj  Maithi  P. 

Lowe. 
Peace,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  J.  White. 
A  Book  of  Sonnets,  by  a  Viispian.  • 
A  Story  of  Doom,  ana  other  Poems,  by  Jean  lap- 
low. 
Melpomene  Divina ;  or.  Poems  on  Christian  Tbom, 

by  Christopher  Laomedon  Pindar. 
Poems,  by  Eliza  A.  Starr. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason ;  a  Poem,  brWiBifiB 

Morris. 
New  Poems,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Hymns  Selected  from  F.  W.  Faber,  D.  D. 
The  First  Canticle  (Inferno)  of  the  Dirine  Comedy 

of  Dante  Ahghien.  translated  by  T.  W.  Parsoai 
The  New  Life  of  Dante  AUf  hieri,  traiislated  bj 

C.  E.  Norton. 
Eathrina :  Her  Life  and  Mine,  in  a  Poem,  bj  J.  6. 

Holland. 
Osseo,  the  Spectre  Chieftain ;  a  Poem,  by  Eruder 

C.  Kennedy^ 
Themes  and  Translations,  by  John  W.  Uontdilr. 
Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  by  H.  B<Hi«r,  D.  P. 

8d  Series. 
Glimpses  of  the  Spirit-Land;  Addresses, Sodik^i 

ana  other  Poems,  by  Samuel  H.  Lloyd. 
Voices  of  the  Bolder ;  comprising  Sings  of  the 

Field^  Songs  of  the  Prairie,  Indian  Melo<^.  oi 

Pronuscuous  Poems.  byLieut,-Col.  G.  W.Paaen. 
Indian  Idyls,  by  G.  W.  Weeks. 
Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  by  Pb«be  C«t. 
One  Wife  too  Many ;  or,  Rip  van  Bigham.   A  Tw 

of  Tappan  Zee,  oy  £dwu*d  Hopper. 
Lucile,  by  Bobort  Lytton  (Owen  Mereditli). 
Poems,  by  C.  W.  Stoddard. 
The  Sexton's  Tale,  and  other  Poems,  J^  Theodore 

TUton. 
Hymns  of  my  Holy  Hours,  by  Ray  Palmer. 
Poems,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Geozge  Buigess,  D.  D.,Bisiiop 

of  Maine. 
Tam  O'Shanter,  by  Bobort  Bums.    With  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. 
Hymns  of  the  Higher  Life.  ' 

Snow  Bound  ^  a  Winter  Idyl,  by  J.  G.  Whitoer. 
Poems,  by  Elizabeth  C.  ^nney.  _ 

Minding  the  Gap,  and  other  Poems,  by  MolIieL 

Moore. 
The  Hermit,  by  Thomas  Pamell. 
The  Hermitage,  and  other  Poems,  by  Edward  K. 

Sill. 
The  Heavenly  Land.    From  the"I)€Contempta 

Mundi"  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix.    In  Englisli 

Verse,  by  S.  W.  Dufftdd.  „ ,  , 

The  Glad  New  Year,  and  other  Poems,  by  Rhd 

Wolf. 
Visions  of  Paradise  :  an  Epic,  by  D.  N.  Lord. 
Poems,  by  Amanda  T.  Jones.  . 

The  Voyage  to  Harlem  Thirty  Years  A«o,  *^ 

other  Poems,  by  R.  J.  Leedom. 
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The  Drama  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetrj,  that 
it  can  with  propriety  be  arranged  nnder  the 
same  general  class.  Of  original  dramas  there 
-were  bat  few  new  ones  published  daring  the 
year.    The  principal  were: 

The  Silver  Head ;  The  Double  Deceit.  Two  Oome- 
diea,  by  Lau^hton  Osbom. 

CaWaiy ;  *  Yii^guua ;  Tragedies,  by  Laughton  Os- 
bom. 

Uberto;  or,  the  Errors  of  the  Heart.  A  Drama 
in  Five  Acts,  by  Frank  Middleton. 

Amateur  Dramas,  for  Parlor  Theatricals,  etc.,  by 
George  M.  Baker. 

Two  reprints:  Jean  Baudiy,  Com^die  en  Qnatre 
Actes,  par  A  Vacquerie ;  and  Les  Id6es  de  Ma- 
dame Aubray,  Com^die  en  Quatre  Actes,  par  A. 
Dmnas.  flls. 

A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  as 
produced  at  the  Winter  Garden  by  Edwin  Booth ; 
with  Notes  and  Introductory  Artides,  by  H.  L. 
Hinton. 

The  Handy  Volume  Shakspeare,  in  18  vols.,  for 
Convenient  Beading. 

Poetical  Oritieism  also  claims  a  place  ander 
this  head,  and  in  this  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  volumes.    Among  them  were : 

The  Book  of  the  Sonnet,  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  S. 

Adams  Lee.    2  vols. 
The  Poetical  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  -vtith  a 

Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary,  by  Bev. 

A.  B.  Faufiset  and  Bev.  B.  M.  Smith. 
Charles  Wesley  Seen  in  his  Finer  and  Less  Fa- 
miliar Poems.    Edited  by  Frederic  M.  Bird. 
A  Vindication  of  the  Cltum  of  A.  M.  W.  Ball  to 

the  Authorshijp  of  the  Poem  ^*  Bock  Me  to  Sleep, 

Mother,"  by  0.  A.  Morse. 
Notes  on  Walt  Whitman  as  Poet  and  Person,  by 

John  Burroughs. 
Notes  on  the  Vita  Nuova  and  Minor  Poems  of  Dante, 

by  E.  A.  Hitchcock. 
Remarks  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  showing 

their  Hermetic  Character,  by  £.  A.  Hitchcock. 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  with  Notes  by  S.  B.  Wells. 
Hymn- Writers  and  their  Hymns,  oy  Bev.  S.  W. 

Christophers. 

Under  the  head  of  Essays,  Belles-Lettbes, 
and  Light  Literatube,  not  fiction,  the  number 
of  works  was  large,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
sessed great  merit.  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam  collect- 
ed in  a  series  of  volumes,  under  the  geueral  title 
of  "  Railway  Classics,"  the  best  papers  of  the 
old  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine^  with  the 
titles,  "Maga"  Stories;  "Maga"  Papers 
about  Paris;  "Maga"  Social  Papers,  and 
**Maga"  Excursion  Papers;  and  introduced 
into  the  same  series  Irving  and  Paulding's  *^Sal- 
magundi."  The  publication  of  Burke's  works 
iu  twelve  octavo  volumes  was  completed,  and 
the  wit,  peculiarities,  and  humors  of  the  legal 
profession  were  served  up  in  three  very  read- 
able works,  viz. :  "  Bench  and  Bar :  a  Com- 
plete Digest  of  the  Wit,  Humor,  Asperities,  and 
Amenities  of  the  Law,"  by  L.  J.  Bigelow ; 
"  Pleasantries  about  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  by  Charles  Edwards; 
and  a  reprint  of  J.  C.  Jeaffreson's  *'  Book  about 
Lawyers."  The  most  important  of  the  other 
books  of  this  class  were : 

The  Sapphire.  A  Collection  of  Graphic  ^d  En- 
tertaimng  Tales,  Brilliant  Poems,  and  Essays, 


S leaned  chiefly  from  Fugitive  Literature  of  the 
rineteenth  Century.    Emted  by  Epes  Sargent. 

Six  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year.  A  Wife's  Effort  at 
Low  Living  under  High  Prices. 

Greece,  Ancient  and  M(^em.  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  by  C.  C.  Felton, 
LL.  D.    2  vols. 

Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures,  by  Douglas  Jer- 
rold.    New  edition. 

Becords  of  Five  Years,  by  Grace  Greenwood  (Mrs. 
Lippincott). 

Thoughts  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Horace 
Mann. 

Some  of  the  Thoughts  of  Joseph  Joubert.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  H.  Calvert. 

The  Solitudes  of  Nature  and  of  Man  *  or,  the  Lone- 
liness of  Human  Life,  by  W.  B.  AWor. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Play,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Studies,  New  and  Old,  of  Ethical  and  Social 
Subjects,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Sourball's  European  Tour ;  or,  the 
Becreations  of  a  City  Parson,  by  Horace  Cope. 

Goldsmith's  Select  Works.    With  a  Memoir. 

Homespun :  or,  Five-and-Twenty  Years  Ago,  by 
Thomas  Lackland. 

The  Prose  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  First  and 
Second  Series. 

How  to  Make  Money,  and  How  to  Keep  it,  by  T.  A. 
Davies. 

Temperance  Essays  and  Selections  from  Different 
Authors.  Collected  and  edited  by  Edward  C. 
Delavan. 

Home  of  Washington  at  Mount  Yemen,  and  its 
Associations,  by  J.  A.  Wineberaer. 

The  Modem :  a  Fragment,  by  Charles  H.  Dim- 
mock. 

Gleanings  from  the  Harvest  Fields  of  Literature. 
A  Melange  of  Excerptes.  Collected  by  C.  C. 
Bombaugh. 

Mr.  Secretary-  Pepys,  with  Extracts  from  his  Diaiy, 
by  Allan  Grant. 

Half-Tints :  Table-d'H6te  and  Drawing-Boom. 

An  Account  of  Some  of  the  Existing  Charitable  In- 
stitutions of  France  in  1866. 

Becords  of  the  New  York  Stajpe  from  1750  to  1860, 
by  Joseph  N.  Ireland.    2  vols. 

Leaves  from  a  Physician's  Journal,  by  D.  E.  Smith, 
M.  D. 

The  Champagne  Country,  by  Bobert  Tomes. 

Social  Hours  with  Friends,  compiled  by  Maiy  8. 
Wood. 

Critical  and  Sodal  Essays,  reprinted  from  the  New 
York  Nation, 

Little  Brother  and  other  Genr6  Pictures,  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Ludlow. 

Bural  Studies,  with  Hints  for  Country  Places,  by 
D.  G.  Mitchell. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Political,  Philo- 
sophical and  Historical,  by  J.  Stuart  Mill.  4  vols. 

Lectures :  The  English  Humorists,  the  Four  Georges, 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

The  Gospel  among  the  Animals;  or,  Christ  with 
the  Cattle,  by  S.  Osgood,  D.  D. 

Wool  Gathering,  by  Abigail  E.  Dodge  (Gail  Hamil- 
ton). 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Don  Quixote. 

The  Bulls  and  the  Jonathans ;  Comprising  John 
Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,  and  tfohn  Bull  in 
America,  by  J.  K.  Paulding,  edited  by  Wm.  L. 
Paidding. 

Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Lite, 
etc.,  by  James  B.  Boyd. 

Portia,  and  other  Stories  of  the  Early  Days  of 
Shakespeare's  Heroines,  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

The  Ghost^  by  W.  D.  O'Connor. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  by  J.  A.  Froude. 

Good  Stories.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

The  Old  Boman  World :  The  Grandeur  and  Failure 
of  its  Civilization,  by  John  Lord,  LL.  D. 

Widow  Spriggins,  Mary  Ellmer,  and  other  Sketches, 
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by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Whitcher^  author  of  the  Widow 

Bedott  Papers,  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Mrs. 

M.  L.  W.  Whitoher. 
Selections  fyom  the  Writings  of  John  Bosldn. 
A  Woman's  Trials :  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Yelverton. 
Love  in  Letters :  illustrated  in  the  Correspondenoe 

of  Eminent  Persons,  with  Biographical  Sketches 

of  the  Writers,  by  Allan  Grant. 
Leaves  Gathered  in  the  Daily  Walks  of  Life,  by 

the  compiler  of  Drifted  Snow-Flakes. 
The  Lover's  Dictiozuuy:  a  Poetical  Treasnir  of 

Lovers'  Thoughts,  fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas. 
My  Prisons :  Memoirs  of  Silvio  Pellioo. 
The  Becorder's  Philosophy :  or,  Light  from  Dark 

Places 
The  Will  o'  the  Wisp :  a  Fable  translated  from  the 

German,  by  MissL.  Kitty  Onstien.  ^ 

The  Friendsnips  of  Women,  by  W.  B.  Alger. 
First  Loves ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Poets,  e^ted  by 

S.  M.  Kennedy. 
Golden  Truths. 
Manners :  or,  Hanpy  Homes  and  Gk>od  Society  aU 

the  Year  Bouna,  by  Mrs.  Halo. 

The  speeches  and  addresses  of  eminent  men, 
delivered  on  important  occasions,  com^  properly 
under  this  class.  The  following  were  the  most 
ifnportant  of  them  published  during  the  year : 

Address  of  M^jor-General  Diz  at  the  Laying  of  the 
ComeivStone  of  the  Douglas  Monument. 

Beadle's  Dime  Standard  ^eaker,  a  Collection  of 
Extracts  from  American  Orators  and  Authors. 

Epochs  of  Transition :  an  Oration  before  the  Ameri- 
can Whig  and  Gliosophic  Societies  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  by  Noah  H.  Schenok^  D.  D. 

Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions,  by 
B.  C.  Winthrop. 

Address  before  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia  College,  May  15, 1867,  by  B. 
D.  Silliman,  Esq. 

To  this  class  also  belong  a  class  of  pablica- 
lions  peculiar  to  this  country,  though  some  of 
them  nave  been  reprinted  abroad  of  late ;  those 
in  which  the  humor  is  thought  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  badness  of  the  orthography,  and  in  gen- 
eral, books  of  humor  and  wit,  parodies,  collec- 
tions of  anecdotes,  and  letter-writers,  especially 
those  dealing  mostly  with  the  tender  passion. 
Of  these  the  following  were  the  most  impor- 
tant: 

Sut  Lovingood :  Yams  Spun  by  a  "  Nat'ral  Bom 
Dura'd  Fool,  Warped  and  Wove  for  Public 
Wear,"  by  George  Harris. 

The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County, 
and  other  Sketches,  by  S.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain). 

Adventures  of  Sir  Lyon  Bouse,  by  the  author  of 
the  New  Gospel  of  Peace. 

St.  Twel'mo:  or,  the  Cuneiform  Cydopedist  of 
Chattanooga,  by  C.  H.  Webb. 

Lincoln's  Anecdotes,  a  Complete  Collection  of  the 
Anecdotes,  Stories,  and  Pithy  Sayings  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

A.  Ward  in  London,  and  other  Papers,  by  C.  F. 
Browne. 

Tiltereena :  or,  the  Follies,  Fashions,  and  Frivolities 
of  the  Times,  by  "  Darlev"  Doyle,  with  Prosaic 
and  Poetic  Effusions  by  "Brick"  Pomeroy,  etc. 

The  Sayings  of  Dr.  Bushwhacker  and  other  Learned 
Men,  b^r  F.  S.  Cozzens,  et  alia. 

The  Foreign  Tour  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Bobinson,  by  Bichard  Doyle. 

Frost's  Ori^nal  Lettei^ Writer,  by  S.  A.  Frost. 

Corry  O'Lanus :  his  Views  and  Experiences. 

Book  of  Love  Letters,  with  Directions  How  to 


Write  and  When  to  Use  Them.^'^mtBble  far 
Lovers  of  any  Age  and  Under  All  Cizcomstanee^ 
by  Ingoldsby  North. 

There  were  in  the  course  of  the  year  seTenl 
new  magazines  of  light  literature  oommeDced 
under  favorable  auspices.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal were :  "  The  New  Jersey  Ma^^ne,"  the 
title  of  which  was  subsequently  changed  to 
"The  Northern  Monthly;"  " Cassell's Month- 
ly,"  an  English  magazine,  but  iasued  by  their 
American  house  also;  "London  Society,'^  an 
American  reprint  of  an  English  magazine: 
"  The  Broadway,"  and  the  "  New  St  Pad's," 
both  English  magazines,  bnt  issued  on  Iroth 
sides  of  the  water,  and  the  former  admitdog 
American  articles  freely ;  "  Harpers^  Bazaar,^  a 
weekly  periodical,  partly  devoted  to  dress  and  the 
fashions,  but  possessing  also  high  literary  mail, 
and  attaining  at  once  a  large  circulation ;  aud 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  "Potnam^s  Month- 
ly," a  revival  of  the  former  magazine  under  that 
title,  and  "  Lippincott^s  Monthly  Magazine.*^ 
"  The  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  People,** 
which  commenced  with  the  year,  though  primar- 
ily intended  for  the  young,  maintained  a  high 
literary  character  as  well  as  great  artistic  merit 

In  the  class  of  Woeks  of  FionoN,  alwajs 
the  largest,  both  in  original  works  and  reprints, 
the  publications  were  of  unusual  number  and 
hicrh  character 

Of  Mrs.  Olara  Mundt's  (Loui^  Hnhlbadi) 
historical  novels,  the  following  were  tranaUted 
and  published: 

The  Empress  Josephine. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Family. 
Joseph  n.  and  his  Court. 
Berhn  and  Sans-Soud. 
Heniy  Vin.  and  his  Court. 
Louisa  of  Prussia  and  her  Times. 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Son. 
The  Daughter  of  an  Empress. 
Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 

Several  of  these  were  also  reprinted  in  the 
original  German. 
Other  original  novels  and  translations  were : 

The  Last  Days  of  a  King ;  an  Historical  Novid,  by 
Maurice  Hartman.    Translated  by  M.  E.  NUes. ' 

Bobert  Seveme :  his  Friends  and  his  Enemi^  by 
W.  A.  Hammond. 

Mark  Bowland ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  by  Hawser  Mar- 
tingale (John  J.  Sleeper). 

Brought  to  Light  ^  a  Tale  of  England  and  America, 
by  Thomas  Speight. 

Mysteries  of  the  People,  by  Eugene  Sue.  Tmu- 
lated  by  Maiy  L.  Booth. 

Lifflth  Launt :  or.  Lunacy,  by  C.  H.  Webb.  BIm- 
trations  by  Sol.  Eytinge,  Jr. 

The  Brother  Soldiers ;  a  Household  Storj  of  the 
American  Conflict,  by  Maiy  S.  Bobinson. 

Omi ;  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Shira." 

Ingemisco,  by  Fadette. 

Elsie  Magoon ;  or,  the  Old  Still  House  in  the  Hol- 
low, by  Frances  D.  Gage. 

The  Diamond  Cross  ;  a  Tale  of  Amierican  Society, 
by  W.  B.  Phillips. 

Tristan ;  a  Story  in  Three  Parts,  bv  Edward  Spencer. 

The  Romance  of  the  Green  Seal,  by  Mrs.  Catharine 
A.  Warfleld. 

The  Bomance  of  Beauseinoourt,  by  Mrs.  Catharine 
A.  Warfleld. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path,  by  John  Saunders. 
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Xjvdia ;  a  Tale  of  the  Second  Centuiy.    From  the 

*6ennan  of  Hermann  Geiger. 
Avery  Glibun;  or,  Between  Two  Fires,  by  OrpheoB 

C.  Kerr(B.  H.  Newell). 
Nat  Gregory,  by  W.  Seton,  Jr. 
AmyDenbrook ;  a  Life  Prama,  by  the  Author  of 

^' Woman  and  Marriage.'' 
The  Bishop's  Son ;  a  Novel,  by  Alice  Gary. 
Miss  Bavenel's  Conversion  from  Secession  to  Loy- 
alty, by  J.  "W.  De  Forest. 
Stepnen  Dane^  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
Neighbors'  Wives,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
Who  was  He  ?  a  Story  of  Two  Lives,  by  Mrs.  M. 

V.  Victor. 
The   McDonalds:   or,   the   Ashes    of    Southern 

Home8,.by  W.  H.  Peck. 
The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear.    From  the  French 

of  E.  About,  by  Ueniy  Holt, 
A  Week  in  a  French  Country  House,  by  Adehdde 

Eemble  Sartoris. 
The  Black  Phantom ;  or.  Woman's  Endurance,  by 

Charles  Shrimpton. 
Early  and  Late  Papers  hitherto  Uncollected,  by  W. 

M.  Thackerav. 
Fathers  and  Sons.    Translated  from  the  Bussian 

of  L  S.  Tuigenef,  by  Eugene  Schuyler. 
Barbarossa :  an  Historical  Novel  of  the  Seventh 

Century,  by  Conrad  von  Bolanden. 

In  the  same  class,  though  of  lower  rank, 
aud  generally,  though  not  always,  of  smaller 
size  and  inferior  merit,  were  the  large  class  of 
dime  novels,  twenty-five  cent  novels,  and 
cheap  fictions  in  paper  covers,  nsaally  the 
work  of  American  authors,  but  having  an  al- 
moet  exclasive  class  of  patrons,  unknown  in 
the  literary  world,  but  constituting  a  world  of 
their  own.  The  titles  of  these  works  are  for 
the  most  part  sensational,  though  the  novels 
themselves  are  often  very  far  from  being  so. 
Their  monotonous  alliterations  would  hardly 
interest  our  readers,  and  we  therefore  give 
only  the  names  of  the  authors.  Edward  Wil- 
lett,  Latham  0.  Carleton,  J.  S.  Henderson, 
H.  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  "An  Old  Hunter," 
each  published  three  of  these  productions  dar- 
ing the  year ;  Roderick  Armstrong,  "W.  J.  Ham- 
ilton, -Scott  B.  Sherwood,  Edward  S.  Ellis,  E. 
7L,  G.  Judson,  James  8.  Bowen,  T.  Augustus 
Jones,  the  Author  of  "Black  Bill,"  Lieut.  H. 
L.  Boone,  Miss  A.  M.  Hale,  and  Lieut.  Murray 
two  each ;  and  Capt.  0.  F.  Armstrong,  J.  Hun- 
gerford,  the  Author  of  "Zeke  Sternum,"  Sulin 
Kobins,  Author  of  "Pepe,  the  Scout,"  Marga- 
ret Blount,  Sir  Admiral  Fisher,  George  Robin- 
son, J.  P.  Chase,  H.  6.  Scudder,  Charles  P. 
Sumner,  Harry  Hazleton,  W.  G.  Simms,  the 
Author  of  "Mad  Mike,"  C.  Dunning  Clarke, 
the  Author  of  "  Tom  Turpm,  Trapper,"  Stephen 
Percy,  Mrs.  Orrin  James,  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson, 
W.  H.  Boshnell^  Martha  A.  Clough,  the  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Spy  of  the  Delaware,"  F.  Ger- 
staecker,  F.  H.  Keppel,  Capt.  Maxwell,  S.  0. 
Prescott,  P.  Preston,  the  Author  of  "  Spotted 
Dan,"  Roger  Starbuok,  and  J.  R.  Worcester. 

Among  the  reprints,  those  of  the  best  class 
of  French  novels,  in  the  original,  most  of  them 
published  by  M.  0.  Lasalle,  of  the  Courrier  des 
£tat$  UhiA,  deserve  special  notice.  They  were 
the  following : 

Les  Amis  de  Madame,  par  Edmund  About* 


L'Heriti^re  d'un  Ministre  Soman,  par  Madame 

d»Ash. 

Le  Confesseur,  par  P  Abb6 . 

M.  Svlvestre,  par  Madame  Dudevant  (George  Sand). 

Le  Capitaine  Sauvage,  par  Jules  Noriac. 

Une  Demi^re  Passion,  par  Mario  Uchard. 

La  V6nus  de  Gordes,  par  A.  Belot  et  E.  Daudet. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth,  by  L.  Paludan  MOller. 

Transkted  by  H.  W.  Freeknd. 
Nouveaux  Mysteres  de  Paris,  by  Aurelian  Scholl. 
M.  de  CamuB,  par  0.  Feuillet. 

Of  the  English  reprints,  a  marked  feature 
was  the  nearly  simultaneous  republication  by 
four  large  publishing  bouses,  viz.,  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  Hurd  &  Houghton,  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Co.,  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  entire  series  of  novels  (nineteen  dis- 
tinct works),  in,  it  is  said,  thirty-oi^e  different 
editions.  The  Waverley  Novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  were  also  republished  by  three  publi^ing 
houses  (Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Appleton, 
and  Peterson),  while  another  house,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Swayne,  imported  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price 
a  Scottish  edition,  in  competition  with  the 
others.  Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  the  repre- 
sentatives here  of  the  Tauchnitz  press,  issued, 
in  the  elegant  portable  editions  of  that  great 
printing  and  publishing  house,  the  standard 
novels  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  Sterne, 
and  Swift ;  and  Messrs.  lippincott  &  Co.,  under 
the  title  of  the  Globe  Emtion,  published  the 
novels  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  in  a  neat  and 
tasteful  style.  New  editions  of  several  of 
Thackeray's  novels  have  also  been  commenced 
during  the  year,  but  have  not  extended  beyond 
two  or  three  volumes. 

Other  English  novelists  whose  work^  have 
been  reprinted  here  during  the  past  year  are : 

Idalia,  by  "  Ouida.*' 

Beatrice  BoviUe,  by  "  Ouida." 

Cecil  Castlemalne's  Gage,  etc.,  by  **  Ouida." 

Sandolph  Gk>rdon  and  other  Stones,  by  "  Ouida." 

Under  Two  Fla«s,  by  "  Ouida." 

Cradock  Newell,  by  K.  D.  Blackmore. 

Two  Marriages,  by  Mrs.  D.  M.  Craik  (late  D.  M. 

Mulock'J. 
The  Confessions  of  Gerald  Estoourt,  by  Florence 

Manyat. 
Forever  and  Ever,  by  Florence  Manyat. 
Played  Out,  by  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Ponder  Cud- 

C^^a  to  Account,  by  Annie  Thomas. 

Little  Bed  Riding  Hood,  by  Annie  Thomas. 

Christie's  Faith,  by  the  Author  of  "Mattie,  a 
Stray." 

Nora  and  Archibald  Lee,  by  the  Author  of  "  Agnes 
Tremome." 

Diavola,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon. 

Bupert  Godwin,  by  Miss  M.  £.  Braddon. 

Biras  of  Prey,  Dv  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon. 

Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen,  by  G.  Macdonald. 

Silcote  of  Silcotes,  by  Henry  Eingsley. 

The  Tenants  of  Malory,  by  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fonu. 

The  Headless  Horseman,  by  Capt.  Mayne  Beid. 

Into  the  Light ;  or,  the  Jewess,  oy  C.  A.  0. 

The  WatercLale  Neighbors,  by  tne  Author  of  "  Paul 
Massie." 

MabePs  Progress,  by  the  Author  of  "  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's  Trouble." 

VfheTe  Shall  He  Find  Her  I  by  I.  D.  A. 

Sybil's  Second  Love,  by  Julia  Eavanagh. 

The  Claverings,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

The  Last  Cluonicle  of  Barset,  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. 
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Village  on  the  Cliff,  hj  Miss  Thackeray. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast,  by  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  Forlorn  Hope,  by  £dmund  Yates. 

Black  Sheep,  by  Edmund  Yates. 

Mr.  Wynyard^s  Ward,  by  Harriet  Parr  (Hohne 

Lee). 
The  Roua  Pass,  by  Erick  Mackenzie. 
Caste,  by  the  Autnor  of  "  Mr.  Arle." 
Leslie  Tjrrell,  by  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 
The  Curate's  Discipline,  by  Mrs.  Eilvart. 
Circe ;  or,  Three  Acts  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,  by 

Babington  White. 
Sir  Bernard  Gaston,  by  J.  F.  Smith. 
Old  Sir  Douglas,  bv  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Far  above  Rubies,  by  Mrs.  J.  U.  RiddeU. 
The  Rich  Husband,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  RiddeU. 
The  Huguenot  Family,  by  Sarah  Tytler. 

The  following  were  published  anoDymoasly, 
but  attracted  considerable  attention : 

Raymond's  Heroine. 
Baffled  Schemes. 
Cometh  up  as  a  Flower. 
Stone  Edge. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Griffln,  on  a  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery.   Written  by  Himself. 

New  editions  of  Fonqne's  "  Undine,"  and  of 
Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote,"  both  in  English 
and  Spanish,  were  published  during  the  year. 
The  English  edition  of  *'  Don  Qnixote  "  repro- 
duced Dor^^s  illustrations. 

The  Religious  Fictions  of  the  year,  except 
those  classed  among  the  juvenile  publications, 
were  not  numerous.  The  following  were  the 
most  important : 

The  Student  of  Blenheim  Forest ;  or,  the  Trials  of 
a  Convert,  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey. 

The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  oy  Mrs.  Anne 
Manning.    New  edition. 

Jacques  Bonneval ;  or,  the  Days  of  the  Dragon- 
nade,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Manning. 

Clytie  Leigh ;  or.  Earthen  Vessels,  by  Archie  Fell. 
2  vols. 

The  Colloquies  of  Edward  Osborne,  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Manning. 

The  Heiress  of  Eilorgan ;  or.  Evenings  with  the 
Old  Geroldines,  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier. 

Home  Life ;  a  Journal,  bv  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

The  Confessor:  a  Novel.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  r.Abb6 ,  by  J.  H.  Hager. 

Faye  Mar  of  Storm-Clifl^  by  Sarah  J.  Pritchard. 

Purpose ;  a  Stoiy  based,  on  Facts,  by  the  Author 
of  "  The  Climbers." 

On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea ;  a  Story  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Restoration.  A  Sequel  to  ^*  The 
Draytons  and  the  Davenants,"  by  the  Author  of 
the  "  Schdnberg-Cotta  Family  "  (Mrs.  Charles). 

Copslcy  Annals ;  preserved  in  Proverbs,  by  the 
Author  of  "Village  Missionaries." 

The  Struggle  for  Life :  or.  Board  Court  and  Lang- 
dale;  a  Story  of  Home,  by  Miss  Lucretia  r. 
Hale. 

Biran  Maurice;  or,  the  Seekers,  by  Rev,  W. 
Mitchell. 

The  number  of  Illustrated  Worhs,  or  of 
books  treating  on  the  Fixe  Arts,  either  in  the 
way  of  illustration  or  criticism,  was  very  small, 
only  the  eighteen  which  follow  being  note- 
worthy : 

The  Fables  of  uEsop,  with  56  full-page  illustrar- 
tlons,  by  Henry  L.  Stephens.  Litnographed  by 
Juliuif  Blen. 

Two  Hundred  Sketches,  Humorous  and  Grotesauo, 
by  Gustavo  Dor6. 


Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  by  G.   W.  Samson, 

D.  D. 

Woodward^s  Architecture,  Landscape  Oaideniitt, 
and  Rural  Art.  No.  1,  1867.  By  Ge<»ge  £. 
Woodward. 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Art  of  Hluminft^n,  by  AHee 
Donlevy. 

five  Outlines  for  Hluminating,  in  Paper  Case. 
Uniform  with  the  preceding. 

The  Interior  Decorator ;  being  the  Loews  of  Harmo- 
nious Coloring,  adapted  to  Interior  DecoratioBa. 
With  Observations  on  the  Practice  of  House- 
Painting.    Bv  D.  R.  Hay. 

Shakings ;  Etcnings  from  the  Naval  Academy,  bv 
a  Member  of  the  Class  of  1867  (Park  Benjamin^. 
Engraved  by  John  Andrew. 

Manual  of  Harmonious  Coloring  as  applied  to  Pho- 
tographs ;  with  Papers  on  Lightaii^  and  Podcf 
the  Sitter ;  edited,  with  an  Introductory  Cbapta, 
bvM.  Carey  Lea. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  National  Medals  iasiKd 
pursuant  to  resolution  of  Congress^  1776-1915,  br 
Charles  H.  Hart. 

Arehitectural  Designs  for  Model  Ooontiy  Resi- 
dences ;  with  22  Colored  Drairines  of  FVont  Qe- 
vations,  and  44  Plates  of  Ground  Plans :  bv  John 
Riddell. 

Elementarv  Principles  in  Art ;  a  Lecture. 

Ye  Legenae  of  St.  Gwendoline ;  with  Eight  Ph<>- 
tographs  by  Addis  from  Drawings  by  J.  W. 
Ebninger. 

A  Landscape  Book,  by  American  Artists  scd 
American  Authore.  Sixteen  Engravings  oo 
Steel,  from  Paintings  b^  Cole,  Church,  Cropcev, 
Durand,  Gignoux.  Meuret,  Miller,  Eichanis, 
Smillie,  Talbot,ana  Weir. 

The  Three  Holy  Kings ;  with  Photognphie  UIbs- 
trations. 

Photographs  ftom  Dora's  Dante,  by  J.  W.  Black. 

Portfolio  of  Photographs  of  Eminent  Arties. 
Thirty  PhotographB. 

Book  of  the  Artists.  American  ArUst  Life ;  com- 
prising Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches  of 
American  Artists ;  preceded  by  an  Historieal 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Art  in 
America ;  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman. 

Lucille,  by  Owen  Meredith  (Robert  Bnhrer  Lytton). 
London  print. 

The  Queens  of  Society ;  with  Portraits,  by  Mrs.  £. 
F.  Ellet 

Of  MrsioAL  WoRKB  and  Boohs  of  JtusiaU 
Instruction^  the  nnniber  was  somewhat  larger 
than  in  former  years,  if  we  exclude  the  worth- 
less collections  of  song-books,  some  of  them 
with  music  and  some  without,  which  cumber 
the  catalogues,  while  they  add  nothing  to  their 
value. 

Works  of  Tha-Vel,  Adventuke,  and  Disoov- 
ERT,  always  form  a  large  and  important  section 
of  the  publications  of  each  year.  In  1867,  the 
number  was  somewhat  larger  tban  usual,  and 
they  were  at  the  same  time  of  a  higher  grade 
generaUy.  The  following  were  the  pricdpal 
works  of  the  year  on  these  topics : 

Our  States  and  Territories ;  being  Notes  of  a  Re- 
cent Tour  through  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Ke- 
rada,  Oregon,  ^ntana,  Washington  Temtory, 
and  California.  Illustrated.  By  A.  D.  Richardson. 

First  Year  in  Europe,  by  George  H.  Calvert. 

Six  Years  in  India ;  or.  Sketches  of  India  and  its 
People  as  seen  by  a  Lady  Missionary,  by  Mr». 

E.  J.  Humphrey. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of 
Dlscoveiy  toward  the  North  Pole,  by  Dr.  L  L 
Hayes. 

My  Holiday ;  how  I  spent  it ;  being  Notes  of  a  Trip 
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to  Europe  and  Back  in  the  Summer  of  1866,  by 

James  N.  Matthews. 
Colorado ;  a  Summer  Trip,  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
New  America,  by  W.  Hep  worth  Dixon.    With  II- 

luatrationB  irom  Original  Photographfl. 
Brazil ;  the  Home  for  Southemera,  oy  Sev.  B.  6. 

Dunn. 
Venetian  Life,  by  "W.  J).  Howells. 
The  Union  Pacific  Siulway^  Eastern  Division ;  or, 

Three  Thousand  Ifiles  m  a  Bailway  Gar,  by 

Oharies  Godfrey  Leland. 
A  Journey  to  Ashango-Land^  and  Further  Pene- 
tration into  Equatorial  Ai'nca,  by  Paul  B.  Bu 

Chaillu. 
Over  Sea ;  or^  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  as 

seal  by  a  Live  Americanly  Hen^  Morxord. 
A  Trip  to  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands,  by  M. 

Boiges  de  F.  Henri^ues. 
Mining  and  Milling  m  the  Beese-Biver  Befiion  of 

Central  and  Southeastern  Nevada,  by  A.  Slatch- 

ly,  M.  E. 
Glimpses  of  West  Africa ;  with  Sketches  of  Mis- 
sionary Labor,  by  Bev.  S.  J.  Whiton. 
The  Romance  of  the  A^e ;  or,  the  Discovery  of 

Gold  in  Califomia,  by  Edward  E.  Dunbar. 
The  Mines  of  Colorado,  by  O.  J.  Hollister. 
Old  England:  its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People,  by 

James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
Glimpses  of  Southern  France  and  Spain,  by  L.  E. 

Incidents  of  a  Trip  through  the  Great  Platte  Val- 
ley to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  Laramie  Plains, 
in  the  Fall  of  1866,  by  C.  B.  Seymour. 

The  Land  of  Thor,  by  J.  Boss  Browne.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author. 

The  Great  A^cultural  and  Ifineral  West ;  a  Guide 
to  the  Emierant.  With  Itinerary  of  Boutes,  and 
Journal  of  Beudenoe  in  Idaho  and  Montana :  by 
J.  L.  Campbell. 

History  of  the  Panama  Baih'oad  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  bjr  F.  N.  Otis,  M.  D. 

Appletons'  Hanobook  of  American  Travel ;  North- 
em  Tour;  Northern  States  and  British  PovinccQ. 
Ninth  annual  edition.    By  Edward  H.  Hall. 

A  Painter's  Oam|>,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Beyond  the  Mississippi,  firom  the  Great  Biver  to 
tne  Great  Ocean,  by  Albert  D.  Blchardson. 

Califomien.  Uber  dessen  Bevdlkerung  und  Gesell- 
Bchaftliche  Zust&nde,  politische,  religidse  und 
Schul-Verhftltnisse,  Handel,  Industrie,  Minen, 
Ackerban,  etc.,  von  Earl  Buhl.  Mit  einer  Karte, 
etc. 

A  View  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  Present  and  Pro- 
imective ;  heang  a  Beport  of  Manufacturing,  etc., 
Advantages,  by  W.  D.  Storey. 

Tourists  and  Invalids'  Guide  to  the  Northwest; 
contuning  Information  about  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Dakota,  and  the  Lake  Superior  Kegion, 
compiled  bv  C.  H.  Sweetser. 

lifiller^B  Guide  to  Saratoga  Springs  and  Vicinity, 
by  T.  Addison  Richards. 

The  works  on  MitrrABT  Soienck  were  few, 
bat  of  considerable  importance.    They  were : 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Military  Engineering ; 
Part  n. :  Permanent  Fortifications.  By  D.  H. 
Mahan,  LL.  D.    Twenty-three  Pktes. 

Msnnal  of  Arms,  Bayonet  Exercise,  and  General 
Instmotion  for  officera  and  soldiers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  G. 
M.  Baker,  Colonel  74th  Begiment  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

A  new  Svstem  of  Lifantry  Tactics,  Double  and 
Single  Sank.  Adapted  to  American  Topography 
and  Improved  Fii«-Arms.  By  Brevet  Major- 
General  Emory  Upton,  U.  S.  A. 

A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  By  Brevet  Colonel  J. 
G.  Benton. 

Tactical  Use  of  the  Three  Arms,  Infantry,  Artil- 
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lery,  and  Cavalry.  ByFrancia  J.  Lippitt,  Brevet 
Bngadier-Genet-al  of  Volunteers. 

The  works  on  Agricultural  Topics  were  more 
nnmerons,  and  most  of  them  of  great  practical 
value.    The  principal  were: 

American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1867.  A  Year 
Book  of  Horticultural  Progress  for  the  Gardener, 
Fruit-Grower  and  Florist. 

Gardening  for  Profit:  A  Guide  to  the  Suocessflil 
Cultivation  of  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 
By  Peter  Henderson. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  containing^  Practical 
Directions  for  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of 
Fruit  Trees  in  th^  Kujsery.  Orchard,  and  Gar- 
den^ etc.,  etc.    By  John  J.  Thomas. 

American  romology :  Apples.  By  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder.    Two  hundred  and  ninetv  Illustrations. 

A  New  System  of  Bee-keeping,  witn  Descriptions 
of  and  Directions  for  Managing  Bees  in  the  Sec- 
tion Bee-Hive.    By  Adair. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  American  Grape  Cul- 
ture and  Wine-Making.  By  Peter  B.  Mead.  Two 
hundred  Illustrations. 

Vineland.  Bapport  Pr6sent6  au  Jury  de  I'Ezposi- 
tion  de  Paris. 

Woodward's  Beoord  of  Horticulture  for  the  year 
1866.    Edited  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 

Practical  and  Sdentiflo  Fruit  Culture.  By  Charles 
B.  Baker. 

The  Small  Fruit  Culturist.    By  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 

Handbook  of  Grape  Culture :  or  Why,  Where, 
When,  and  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  a  V  ineyard. 
Manufacture  Wines,  etc  Adapted  to  the  State 
of  California,  and  to  the  Unitea  States  generally. 
By  A.  Hart  Hyatt. 

Geyelin's  Poultry-Breeding  in  a  Commercial  Point 
of  View.  Natural  and  .Artificial  Hatching,  Bear- 
ing, and  Fattening,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  Sec- 
tions, and  Detuls,  with  Preface  by  Charles  L. 
Flint. 

Draining  for  Profit,  and  Dndning  for  Health.  By 
George  E.  Waring.  Jr.  • 

Squashes :  How  to  Grow  them.  A  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Squash  Culture.    By  J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Du  Breuil  on  Vineyard  Culture.  With  l«otes  by 
John  A.  Warder. 

The  Grape-Vine :  a  Practical  Scientific  Treatise  on 
its  Management.  By  F.  Mohr.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  Hmts  as  to  American  Varieties 
and  Management.    By  Horticola.^ 

The  Young  Farmer's  Manual ;  vol.  2.  How  to 
make  Farming  pay.  With  a  Chapter  on  Soils. 
By  S.  Edwards  Todd. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Land  Drainage.  By 
John  H.  Elippart.    Second  edition. 

The  record  of  Jutiskile  Books  is  longer  even 
than  that  of  general  fiction,  tfaongh  there  are 
reasons  for  classing  many  of  them  among  re- 
ligions fiction.  The  class  of  Heligious  Jtuvenilea 
numbered  286  volumes,  of  which  124  were  from 
the  pens  of  anonymous  writers,  and  162  were 
the  productions  of  98  authors. 

The  books  ranged  under  the  general  beading 
of  MisoELLANBOus  admit  a  somewhat  closer 
classification.  A  considerable  nmnber  of  them 
pertain  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  Masonic 
Order.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  most 
important : 

The  Secretary's  Special  Help :  a  Monitor  for  the 
Secretaiy  or  the  Lodge,  witn  Directions  for  Keep- 
ing Minutes,  etc.,  and  Forms  of  Ofildal  Docu- 
ments. 

Light  on  Free  Masoniy.  By  Elder  David  Bernard. 
Kevised  edition,  with  an  Appendix,  revealing 
the  Mysteries  of  Odd  Fellowship,  by  a  Member 
of  the  Crflit. 
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^d  by  i  MaSoy.                         *^^          '  ^hich   were  not  reprinted 

The  Simet  of  King  Solomon,  or  the  Freemason'e  American  market  in  editions. 

Dau/^ter.    By  A.  C.  L.  Arnold.  Among  the  BiOGBAPmEd  were :  Sir  Edward 

The  Vir^nia  Text-Book ;  containing  a  History  ot  Onst's  "  Warriors  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Sct- 

m'I.TZ ^]^''A^.l^^^^^  Ifn  ^«Sf*'*S*^°Tni?n  enteenth  Centnry ; "  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 

Masonry,  or  Ahiman  SezoD,  etc.,  etc.    By  John  t      i  t»i     i    i.^.  h     ji*!.   i    v     u*     r^        i 

Dove.  'Third edition.  I^rd  Plunkett,"  edited    by  his  Grandson;  a 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter.    By  John  She-  "  Memoir  of  General  Oglethorpe,  the  Fonnder 
ville  and  J.  L.  Gould.  .  of  Georgia,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Wiight;  M.  Mai- 
Masonic  Law  and  Practioo,  with  Forms.    By  Luke  z'tiA'a  fourth  volume  of  his  "Life  and  Writ- 

C^irm^oL.    A  Manual  of  the  Council,  etc.  ings ;"  the  authorized  transla^^ 

By  A.  O.  Hockey  M.  D.  metuberts  "Monks  of  toe  West;'-    ''Memo- 

Masonio  JUtoalist.    By  A.  G.  Mackey,  M.  D.  rials  of  the  Taylor  Family,"  edited  by  the  R«t. 

Another  considerable  section  is  composed  of  ^^  Baylor;  a  brief  "Memoir  of  SmoDet:," 

looJc*  of  itutrwtwn  for   game*   and   tporU.  with  elections  from  lus  wntmw.  by  Mr.  Bob- 

Among  them  were  the  following ;  ««.  ^f^T^^  „^'':  Theodore  Mortal's  "if e- 

°           ^                 ^     .                   .      ,  ™oir  of  the  late  Professor  Avtoun ;  ^'  the  Count- 

The  Book  of  Amencm  Pastimes,  conU^^^  ess    Brownlow's   amusing  "  Reminiscences  r' 

History  of  the  Pnncipal  Base  Ball,  Cncket,  Row-  ^^a  \ti^  Tr;«%«.««*uT«  ut-a.  ^r  o    *       -en-  > 

ing,  and  Yachting  (Slubs  of  the  Vnited  States,  and  Miss  Wmkworth's  "Life  of  Pastor  Fhed- 

By  Chas.  A.  Peverelly.  ner,  of  Kaiserswerth." 

The  Base  Ball  Player's  Book  of  Reference.    By  Of  books  of  Tkavel  the  principal  were :  Sir 

Henry ■Chadwick.  Samuel    Baker's   "Exploration    of    the    Mk 

Hanej's  Handbook  of  Dominoes.    ByToeschRm-  Tributaries;"   Mr.  Hep  worth    DLxon's  "N^ew 

Beadle's  Dime  Handbook  of  Yachting  and  Bowing.  America ;  "  Mr.  Henry  Dufton's  **  Narratire  ^i 

By  Henry  Chadwick.  a  Journey  through  Abyesinia ;  '*  the  Hon.  Le^i* 

Beadle's  Dime  Handbook  of  Riding  and  Driving.  Wingfield's  "  Under  the  Palms  in  Algeria  and 

"^  S^ V^b^m'^'eT*'^  ^^  *  ^''^*    ^^^""^^'^^'^  ^y  Tunis ; "    Mr,  Henry  Latham's  "  Black   ainl 

Peck's  New*Pocket  Base  Ball  Score-Book.  Y^^*?r.*  ^^"^^^^  ^^,f  ^ee  Montiis'  Tour  iii 

The  Science  of  Self-Defence.    A  Treatise  on  Spar-  the    Umted  States;"    the   Hon.   W.  Elliott'* 

ring  and  Wrestling.    By  E.  E.  Price.  "  Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Watxjr ; "  Cap- 

^,             .    ,          „        ..  .,     ..^,      J,     .     v  tain  KewhalPs  "Hog-hunting  in  the  East;" 

The  remainder  well  merit  the  title  of  miscel-  jyj^s.  Charles  Thompson's  "Twelve  Yeare  in 

laneous,  as  the  following  list  will  show :  ^^^  Zealand ; "  Colonel  Adye'»  "  Karrative  of 

The  Invisibles  :  An  Explanation  of  Phenomena  the  Mountain  Campaign  on  the  Borders  of  At- 

commonly  called  Spiritual.  ghanistan ;    the  Rev.  W.  Ellis's  '•  Madagascar 

It  te^/rrP^^JX^oTlh^olAeral  Tri-  R^^isited.;  "  Mr.  I^ith  Ad«na'a  '^Tr^vels  .d^ 

ennial  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Octo-  Observations    m    the    Western    Himalayas  : 

her,  1865.  Mr.  Lamonts  "Wild  Life  among  the  Pacific 

Haney's  Guide  to  Authorship  :  A  Practical  Aid  to  Islanders;  "  Mrs.  Edwards's  "Missionary  Life 

all  who  desire  to  engage  in  Literary  Pursuits.  ^mong  the   Jews;"    and    Lady    Herbert   of 

A  Manual  of  Manne  Insurance.    By  Manley  Hop-  j^^,^^,,  ^^^^^^  l^^„  ^  narrative  of  travel  in 

Modern  Palmistry  :  or,  The  Book  of  the  Hand,  the  East. 

By  A.  R.  Crjug.  In  Theology  we  may  mention  "  life  in  the 

The  Mysteries  of  NeanoUtan  Convents.    By  En-  Light  of  the  World,  "  a  volume  of  sermons,  bv 

nchetto  Caracciolo.  Translated  by  J.  S.  Reafield.  ^^^   Archbishop  of    York;     Dean    Stanlerd 

In  GKEA.T    Bhitain,  there  were    published  "  Miscellanies ;  "  a  volume  of  "  Essays  on  Re- 

during  the  year,  4,144  new  books  and  new  edi-  ligion  and  Literature,  "  by    various    writers, 

tions,  which  were  classified  as  follows:  Reli-  edited  by  Archbishop  Manning;  Mr.  GarbottV 

gious  books  and  pamphlets,  849 ;  novels,  410 ;  "  Bainpton  Lectures  on  the  Dogmatic  Faith ; '' 

minor  works  of  fiction  and  children's  books,  Mr.  Tristram's  "  Natural  History  of  the  Bible : '' 

535  ;  annuals  and  serials  (volumes  only),  257;  Mr.  Perowne's  "  Hulsean  Lectures  on  the  God- 

travels  and  topographical  works,  272 ;  English  head  of  Jesus ;  "  ^'  Shipwrecks  of  Faith,"  by 

philology  and  education,  210 ;    European  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  the  "  Voice  of 

classical  theology  and  translations,  196 ;   his-  the  Prayer  Book,"  by  the  Rev.  Nevison  Lo- 

torical  and  biographical,  198 ;  poetry  and  the  raine. 

drama,  150 ;  politics  and  questions  of  the  day,  In  General  LrrBSATURE :   Mr.  Macfsrren^s 

148 ;  science,  natural  history,  etc.,  133 ;  medi-  work    on  . "  Harmony ; "    Mr.  Matthew    Ar- 

cal  and  surgical,  121 ;   law,  101 ;    trade  and  nold's  "  Study  of  Celtic  Literature ; "  Mr.  Wil- 

commeroe,  63;    agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  liam  Michael  Rossetti's  "Essays   on   Art;" 

62 ;    illustrated  works  (Christmas  books),  62 ;  Professor    Morley's  "  English    Writers,   from 

art,  architecture,  etc.,  53 ;  naval,  military,  and  Chaucer  to' Dunbar;"  Mr.  Bagehot's  "Essays 

engineering,  42 ;  miscellaneous,  not  classified,  on  the  English  Constitution ; "  8ir  J.  Emerson 

359.    Of  tne  English  fictions,  all  the  best  were  Tennent^s  ''Monogram  on  the  Wild  Elephant 

reprinted  here,  and  this  was  true  also  of  many  in  Ceylon ; "  and  Chateaubriand's  "  Atala,"  il- 

of  the  religious  and  historical  works.    In  biog-  lustrated  by  Gustave  Dor^ 
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LLANOYER,  pt.  Hon.  Bbnjamin  Haix,  stall  at  LincolD,  which  was  exchanged  the  next 
Lord,  an  English  statesman,  better  known  as  year  for  the  precentorshjp  at  Lichfield,  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  born  at  Hensol  Castle,  Oonn-  that  in  1831  for  a  stall  in  St  PauPs.  In  1829 
ty  Glamorgan,  November  8, 1802 ;  died  in  Lon-  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George's, 
don,  April  27, 1867.  He  was  educated  at  West-  Blogmsbury,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  he 
minster  School  and  Christ  Oharch  College,  Ox-  relinquished  in  3834,  and  in  1836  was  ap- 
tbrd.  He  first  entered  Parliament,  for  Mon-  pointed  Bector  of  Southfleet,  which  position  he 
moath,  in  1881.  In  November,  1887,  he  was  retained  taU  1842,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
elected  for  Marylebone,  which  constituency  he  resign  on  receiving  the  Archdeaconry  of 
represented  In  Parliament  for  twenty-two  years,  Middlesex.  Meantime  he  was  also  preacher 
till  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1869.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Principal  of  King's  Col- 
lie was  an  active  and  consistent  Liberal,  sym-  lege,  London,  from  1838  to  1840,  and  was 
patbizing  with  Cobden  and  Bright  in  their  po-  elected  Provost  of  Eton  College  in  1840,  but 
litical  views,  and  was  a  prominent  Liberal  lead-  on  account  of  the  circumstances  declined.  In 
er  in  the  House,  where  he  was  greatly  respect-  October,  1843,  he  was  nominated  by  Sir  Robert 
ed  by  all  parties  for  his  honesty.  In  1888  he  Peel  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  consecrated  in 
was  created  a  baronet.  In  August,  1854,  he  December  of  the  same  year.  From  this  time 
took  the  office  of  president  of  the  Board  of  onward  his  life  was  one  of  incessant  labor  and 
Health,  and  in  August,  1855,  he  accepted  the  activity.  His  see  was  large,  and  he  consecrated 
post  of  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  during  the  twenty-four  years  ofhis  bishopric  one 
vvhich^ve  him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  He  hundred  and  fifty-six  new  churches.  He  was 
held  office  till  1858,  and  during  his  tenure  of  a  zealous  friend  of  education,  and  especially 
ofiice  introduced  the  measure  for  the  local  gov-  desirous  of  ita  more  universal  difipusion  among 
emmcut  of  the  metropolis  under  which  the  pres^  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  he  desired  to 
ent  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  elected,  have  the  masses  brought  under  the  influence 
and  which  has  resulted  in  such  great  improve-  of  religious  teachings,  and  labored  diligently  to 
meats  in  the  parks  of  London.  In  1654  he  that  end;  and  as  a  spiritual  peer,  in  the  House 
was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  and  retained  of  Lords,  he  had  important  measures  put  upon 
his  seat  in  the  Council  till  his  death.  In  1861  him,  because  he  would  give  them  his  attention, 
lie  was  appointed  Lord-Deutenant  of  County  In  1849  he  published  with  Archdeacon  Hale  a 
Monmouth.  After  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  volume  of  excellent  "Annotations  on  the  Gos- 
iii  1859,  he  did  not  hold  office,  but  was  proml-  pels.^'  These,  and  the  volumes  of  sermons, 
11  ent  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Reformer,  and,  and  some  of  his  Latin  poems,  which  were  of 
daring  the  late  war  in  the  United  States,  an  very  great  merit,  were  his  only  publications. 
;krdent  Bepublicao.  He  died  of  cancer  in  the  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  humility,  averse 
cheek.  to  controversy,  and  never  willing  to  enter  into 

LONSDALE,  Bight  Rev.  John,  Lord  Bishop  a  public  discussion  of  great  questions  in  theol- 

t)f  Lichfield,  an  English  prelate  and  scholar,  ogy,  from  the  beMef  that  others  were  better 

born  at  Kewmillerdam,  near  Wakefield,  Jan-  qualified  than  he  to  handle  them ;  but  withal, 

nary  17,  1788;  died  af  Eccleshall  Castle,  Staf-  he  was  unfiinching  in  his  adherence  to  what  he 

tbrdshire,  October  19,  1867.    His  father  was  a  believed  to  be  right.    He  was  greatly  beloved, 

clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  man  not  only  in  his  own  church,  but  by  the  Dis- 

of  some  note.    He  was  somewhat  precocious,  senters  also. 

but  his  intellectual  powers  wore  very  harmo-  LOUISIANA.    At  the  opening  of  the  year, 

niously  developed.    He  entered  Eton  at  eleven  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  not  wholly  recovered 

years  of  age,  in  advance  of  pupils  of  his  age,  from  the  excitement  which  followed  upon  the 

and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  where  riot  in  New  Orleans  on  the  80th  of  July,  1866. 

he  got  neaJrly  all   the  prizes,  the   Browne's  That  subject  was  still  before  tlie  Congressional 

medial,  and  the  University  scholarship,  and  took  committee  at  Washington,  to  whom  its  investi- 

hts  B.  A.  degree  in  1811,  and  B.  D.  in  1824.  gation  had  been  referred,   and  examinations 

He  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  not  regarding  the  same  matter  were  not  entirely 

called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  turned  his  attention  finished  at  the  capital  of  the  State.    General 

to  theology.    He  was  a  Fellow  of  King's  Col-  Sheridan,  in  his  report  upon  these  disturbances, 

lege^  Cambridge,  from  1814,  and  a  tutor  tliere  had  cast  grave  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of 

until  his  marriage ;  was  ordained  priest  in  1815,  Governor  Wells  in  relation  to  the  riots,  accusing 

and  soon  after  was  made  examining  chaplain  to  him  of  want  of  vigilance  and  energy  in  his  offi- 

Archbishop  Sutton,  /md  assistant-preacher  at  cial  £tots  pertaining  thereto.   Governor  WeUs,  in 

the  Temple.    He  early  achieved  reputation  as  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  the 

a  preacher,  and  two  courses  of  his  Univer-  United  States  Senate,  repelled  the  charges  of 

<ity  Sermons,  as  well    as  several  occasional  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 

ilisconrses,  were  published  in  1820  and  1821.  and  endeavored  to  show  that  General  Sheridan 

In  1822  he  received  the  rectory  of  Newham,  himself  was  responsible  for  the  "  massacre  at 

but  his  duties  as  examining  chaplain  to  the  the*  Mechanics'  Institute."     About  the  same 

.Vrchbiahop  of  Canterbury  made  it  necessary  time  at  which  Senator  Trumbull  received  this 

for  him  to  i^ieside  in  Westminster.    In  1827  he  letter,  he  had  occasion  to  present  to  the  Senate, 

relinquished  parochial  duty  for  a  prebendaJ-  en  the  18th  of  December,  1866,  a  memorial, 
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transmitted  to  bim  by  a  committee  appointed  abaping  the  policy  afterward  adopted  by  Con- 
by  the  "influential  loyal  voters  of  Louisiana,"  gress  for  governing  and  reconstnictiDg  tie 
and  signed  by  J.  Madison  Wells,  the  Governor  lately  seceded  States. 

of  the  State ;  W.  B.  Hyman,  Chief  Jnstice  of  The  session  of  the  Legislature  soon  after  came 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana;  B.  K.  Hovell,  to  a  dose,  and  a  new  session,  provided  for  br 

Associate  Justice,  and  many  others— embracing,  law,  opened  on  Monday,  December  SK8th.   In  b'is 

according  to   the  letter  of  Jacob  Hawkins,  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  Got- 

chairman  of  the  meeting  irom  which  the  me-  emor  Wells  expressed  his  regret  that  he  conU 

morial  emanated,  about  one-third  of  the  more  not  congratulate  the  members  on  the  mu^ices 

influential  and  representative  men  who  were  under  which  Unej  assembled.    There  had  beoi 

lojal  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.    The  memorial  much  suffering,  the  result  of  a  great  deatmc- 

declared  that  the   political  organizations  of  tion  of  property  attending  Uie  breaking  avaj 

Louisiana  at  that  time  were  not  republican,  be-  of  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  of  the 

cause  a  migority  of  the  citizens  were  disfran-  failure  of  the  crops  for  two  years^    In  alludiDg 

chised  under  them,  and  because  they  did  not  to  the  political  relations  of  the  State,  the  Gor- 

give  adequate  and  equal  protection  to  all ;  and  emor  said : 

furthermore,  that  they  were  not  loyal,  "be-  o^  ftju  a^d  deliberate  oonBidention,  the  peopfe 

cause  they  are  controlled  by  those  who  were  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  power  of  OoDgnK 

engaged  in,  and    now  sympathize  with,  the  to  reconstruct  these  States.    They  nave  gone  finther, 

rebelUon  against  the  Government."    The  peti-  "^^  declared  their  puipose  that  theae  States  ribaH  k.: 

*i^«^«-  "u^iS  4^^^^  ■f^ii^'nr;.^/.  i««»n«»A .  be  restored  to  their  former  participation  m  the  Gov- 

tioners  held  the  followmg  hmguage :  emment  until  suitable  oonrtitutioW  ffuanntee*  ire 

We  respectf^y  represent  that  a  lai^  majority  of  provided  against  present  disloyalty  ana  fatun  re^tt- 
the  voters  of  the  State  regret  the  failure  of  the  late  lion.  One  of  these  guanmteea,  aaopted  bv  the  pi«- 
rebellion,  and  now  openlv  approve  and  advocate  the  ent  CongresB  at  the  last  session,  is  emboaied  is  ihs 
principles  and  feelings  that  produced  it;  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbc 
principles  and  persons  of  those  who  remained  loyfd  tTmted  States.  I  have  reo^ved,  through  the  Sea«- 
are  as  odious  to  them  now  as  during  the  war,  and  taxy  of  State,  a  certified  copy  of  said^  ameDdmcDS. 
that  those  who  assisted  the  General  Government  in  with  the  request  tiiat  the  same  be  submitted  to  yon  fcr 
its  victorious  contest  are  now  in  the  condition  of  a  ratification,  and  it  is  transmitted  herewith  accord- 
vanquished  party ;  that  the  murders  and  persecutions  ingly.  In  view  of  the  diverse  opinions  well  k&ovn 
of  loyal  men  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  turpi-  to  exist  between  the  members,  of  the  Gen^vl  Aseefc- 
tude.  and  that  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  bly  and  myself,  on  all  matters  connected  with  th^ 
freeomen  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  interests  reconstruction  of  the  State,  I  shall  not  take  up  tihit 
and  caprices  of  the  aisloyal ;  and  that  neither  we  nor  time  by  entering  into  an  extraided  discosaion  of  the 
they  can  obtain  justice  in  the  civil  courts  or  adequate  features  of  the  proposed  amendment.  I  heheve  toot 
mihtaiy  protection.'*  minds  to  be  made  up  how  you  shall  vote  on  it^'asd 
TViAv  fhrf  hftr  h«v  •  nothing  that  I  could  say  would  have  any  weight  witli 
J  ney  lunner  say .  ^^^  ^^  ^^  against.  That  I  may  not  be  mMondar- 
We,  therefore,  respectfully,  hut  most  eamestiy,  gtood,  however,  before  the  country,  in  my  vie^s  ca 
petition  your  honorable  bodies  to  take  such  action  as  go  important  a  measure,  I  desire  to  say,  that  I  cot- 
will  supersede  the  present  political  organisations  in  gider  the  amendment  as  just  and  proper,  adiBitJE^ 
our  State  by  such  as  wUl  be  loyal  to  the  General  Gov-  a^d  settling,  as  it  does,  the  rights  ofat&enahip  to  sE 
emment,  and  secure  to  the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana  persons,  without  reference,  to  race  or  color :  i^ccsr- 
protection  m  theu:  hves,  hherty,  and  property.  nizes  the  validity  of  the  public  debt ;  reiradiates  tht 
On  presenting  this  memorial.  Senator  Trum-  payment  or  assumption  of  any  debt  or  obligBtioo  m- 
buil  held  that  the  connection  of  Louisiana  and  uS^^^^g^or^^^i^^fo^^ 
other  seceded  States  with  the  central  Govern-  ti^ofanys&ve'i^SdWos^'disLSSii^SSSfi^" 
ment  had  been  severed,  and  it  now  rested  with  holding  office  under  the  United  States  and  State 
Congress  entirely  to  ordain  the  measures  neces-  Governments  to  a  certain  class  of  peivonfi  who  have 
saryto  restore  them  to  their  former  relations,  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  again^  th« 
He  closed  his  remarks  with  these  words :  Govermnent  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions 
xAv  ^ivovu  xixa  X  ^uj«M  ^o  Tf  *i.*x  i.ii«^«  *t  vr  uo .  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  approval,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  acctpi 

The  duty  of  Congress,  in  my  j advent,  is,  if  this  the  amendment  as  a  finally  for  the  adnSnion  acd 

state  of  facts  be  true,  as  alleged,  to  interfere  at  once  restoration  of  the  late  rebel  States.    I  consider  it  to  b« 

and  set  aside  these  political  organizations  which  are  within  the  province  and  to  be  the  duty  of  Coogns^i 

oppressing  lo^al  men  and  are  managing  the  affairs  of  to  require  of  these  States,  as  additional  goaiantees^ 

these  States  in  the  interest  of  the  very  men  who  that  tney  shall,  by  constitutional  enactments,  lecos- 

sought  to  overturn  and  destroy  this  Government,  nize  and  establish  equal  political  rights  in  the  privi- 

The  people  of  Louisiana— that  is  the  particular  case —  lege  of  the  ballot,  to  all  men.    I  believe  aaeh  to  be 

must  accept  the  fate  that  awiuts  all  people  who  un-  the  fixed  will  and  intention  of  Congiesa,  and  I  do  £'< 

justly  and  wickedly  engage  in  war  and  are  defeated,  consider  your  ratification  of  the  amendment  wcald 

They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  of  exercise  any  influence  in  ch^Tig^g  or  altering  thst 

the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the  Congress  of  determination.    The  idea  and  hope  of  readcmssioii 

the  United  States  is  vested  with  authority  to  pass  all  as  a  State  on  any  other  terms,  I  ngard  as  illisBorT. 

Jaws  necessaiy  to  cany  into  execution  all  powers  in-  and  the  sooner  the  honest,  well-meanixig  m^o  ©f  xi* 

trusted  to  this  Government.     Then,  sir,  I  think  it  people  realize  the  fact,  and  make  uptheir  minds  to 

should  exercise  this  power  and  pass  the  neoessarj  submit  and  act  accordingly,  will  thev  assist  in  adjust- 

laws  to  secure  to  Union  men  and  loyal  citizens  their  ing  and  settling  our  political  relations  with  the  Fcd- 

rights  in  these  rebellions  States,  the  necessary  laws  eral  Government  on  a  peaceful!  and  pennanent  b&ui>. 

to  place  them  in  authority  and  control  so  that  they  ...             ,     .                  -i        j.  •           a.      ^ 

may  have  protection,  and  secure  to  all  republican  lib-  A  jomt  resolution  was  almost  immediately 

erty.  introduced  in  the  Senate,  refusing  to  ratify  the 

The  discussion  which  arose  out  of  the  subject  amendment,  and    was   passed  through  both 

of  this  memorial  had  an  important  influence  in  Houses  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
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Macfa  dissatisfaction  was  felt,  both  in  the  Le-  pealing  the  entire  action  of  the  Legislatare  on 

gidlatare  and  elsewhere,  with  the  constitution  the  subject    This  repeal  was  f  nally  agreed  to 

of  1864,  an  instrument  which  had  been  ratified  in  both  Houses. 

by  a  very  small  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  The  Military  Reconstruction  Act  of  OoDgress 

State.     Accordingly,  early  In  this  session  of  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  Louisiana 

the  Legislature,  Mr.  McConnell,  of  the  House  was  thereby  joined  with  Texas  to  form  the 

of  Representatives,  set  on  foot  a  plan  providing  Fitlh  Military  District.     While  this  measure 

for  a   convention  to   revise  the  constitution,  was  yet  under  consideration  at  Washington, 

The  bill  introduced  for  this  purpose,  by  the  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 

committee  to  whom  Mr.  McConnell's  resolution  Louisiana  Assembly : 

on  the  subject  had  b^n  referred,  provided  that  ^  ^  r€$olv€d  h,  iU  SmaU  md  mnm  of  Kepre- 

as  the  people  of  the  State  had  had  no  opportu-  tenuaivu  of  the  State  of  Ifiuisiana,  in  General  Ai- 

nity  since  the  close  of  the  war  to  remodel  their  eemblp  convened,  That  the  Judiciaiy  Committee  of 

organic  law  so  as  to   adapt  it  to  the  great  the  House  and  Senate  be  instructed  to  investigate 

chang^,  which  had  taken  plao^  the  qi»«,tion  i^'^i,T>^&^  ^^to^^^^'^Z^l 

Of  boldmg  a  convention  to  effect  that  object  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  the  eonstitu- 

sbould  be  submitted  to  a  general  vote  of  all  tionality  of  any  act  which  has  been  or  may  be  passed 

those  entitled  by  law  to  vote  for  members  of  by  Congress,  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  Louisiana 

the  General  Assembly.     The  vote  was  to  be  "  *  sovereign  and  duly-oiKanized  State, 

taken  on  the  second  Monday  in  April  for  a  An  amendment  confined  the  operatito  of  the 

"  Convention  "  or  "  No  Convention,"  and  dele-  resolution  to  the  particular  act  fiien  before  the 

gates  were  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  election,  President  for  his  signature,  and  in  that  form 

two  sets  of  ballot-boxes  being  provided  to  ef-  was  adopted.     Meantime,  the  Congressional 

feet  this  double  purpose.    It  was  further  pro-  measure  became  a  law,  and  Mr.  Hough,  of  the 

vided  that,  in  case  the  election  resulted  in  favor  Senate,  proposed  that  the  Legislature  a^'ourn 

of  holding  the  proposed  convention,  the  dele-  Hue  die  on  the  15th  of  March.    Mr.  Palfrey 

gates  should  assemble  at  New  Orleans  on  the  opposed  any  such  action  before  the  subject  of 

first  Monday  in  May.    The  issuing  of  the  writs  the  constitutionality  of  the  reconstruction  law 

of  election  and  the  proclamation  announcing  was  put  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  test  and  a 

the  result  of  the.  vote  were  to  be  made  by  the  remonstrance  was  framed   against   wnat   he 

Secretary  of  State  instead  of  the  Governor,  styled  the  "usurpation  of    Congress."     The 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses  with  very  little  op-  resolution  looking  to  adjournment  on  the  15th 

position,  but  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the  Gov-  was  lost. 

eruor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitution-  On  the  11th  the  following  resolutions  were 

ai,  as  he  considered  that  the  question  of  hold-  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 

ing  a  convention  and  the  election  of  delegates  Federal  Relations  : 

for  that  convention  ^  distinct  and  separate  ob-  whereas,  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  American 

jects,  not  to  be  voted  on  at  the  same  time ;  he  constitutional  law  is,  that  the  General  Government 

also  regarded  it  an  invasion  of  his  const itu-  has  onlv  such  rijghts  and  powers  as  are  delegated  to 

tional  rights,  to  provide  that  another  officer  i*  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  while 

should  nerform   the  ftinption«i  whioh  reffnlarlv  •^  other  rights  and  powers  not  delegated  are  ex- 

snouia  periorm  tne  rancnons  w men  regular ly  ^^^^   reserved  to  thS  several  States  of  the  Union ; 

belonged  to  the  Executive  in  regard  to  callmg  ^  wiireae.  The  hiw  of  the  United  States  entitled 

an  election.     He  furthermore  said  :  "  an  act  tor  the  more  efiicient  ffovemment  of  the 

I  am  justified  in  believing,  from  evente  transpiring  i^bel  States"  is  unconstitutional  in  several  respecta, 

in  Congress,  that  a  oonvenlaon  of  the  people,  as  pro-  but  more  especially  in  the  following  particulars,  to 

videdlorin  the  biU  under  consideration,  would  not  yi^-.l*  ignores  the  legal  existence  of  ten  States, 

be  permitted  or  ncogmzed ;  whether,  in  view  of  this  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Umon :  it  declares 

ahnost  certain  and  fixed  fact,  it  is  expedient  or  politic  that  not  only  the  State  govemmente  of  the  States  are 

to  persist  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  cannot  be  proviaional  and  de  facto,  but  that  thsy  are  subject  to 

executed,  is  a  question  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  General  Government ;  it 

the  Leeislature.  interferes  with  the  right  of  suflrage  and  eli^bility  to 

rpiT^. -11 *    T, ^^^,  ^^^e.^A  ^«.^«  *v«.  /!««.  office  in  State  elections ;  it  deprives  the  said  States 

The  biU  was,  however,  passed  over  the  Gov-  ^f  ^  partidpation  in  the  rightS  and  privileges  of  the 

ernor  s  veto ;    but  the  military  reconstruction  General  Government,  whilst  they  are  made  to  share 

measares  of  Congress  soon  followed,  and  placed  all  its  burdens,  including  Adl  taxation  without  re^re- 

the  State  in  a  position  so  entirely  new,  that  the  sentation ;  and  lastly,  in  time  of  universal  tranqmlli- 

question  was  subseqaently  reconsidered.    On  ^^^  ^*  ?®^^®"  over,  even  imto  death  to  irresponsible 

^*.  ^     "     .       DWi/o^uwuwj   *vw  oi  -oivi.     v«  commissions,  armed   with   mqmsitorial  powers,  a 

taat  occasion  Mr.  i?enner,  or  the  House,  pro-  ^i^ole  people  for  more  than  dghteen  months  dili- 

posed  to  incorporate  into  the  Convention  Bill  gently  pursulne  the  avocations  of  peace,  and  vielding 

the  franchise  clause  of  the  Congressional  ineas-  full  and  cheerful  obedienoe  to  the  General  Govem- 

ure.    With  this  suffgestion  the  subject  was  re-  ™®SJx.»         «,,           i     *  *i.      *       -j  *      e*.  * 

<u— «^  4.^  ♦K^  T^;«*  ri^.««*u*««  ^«  i?^,i*««i  T?«_  Whereat.  The  people  of  the  aforesaid  ten  States 

ferred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Re-  ^^^  ^  themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  to  interpose 

lations,  and  a  new  bill  was  reported  by  the  alllegalobstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  in 

committee,  substantially   re€nacting  the  first,  its  consummation  must  inevitably  subvert  their  liber- 

with  a  postponement  of  the  election  to  Sep-  ties,  and  ultimately  the  Uberties  of  the  other  States 

tember  and  of  the  convention  to  October.  »^8t^^'ffithVS;^ihe  State  of  LouisUm. 
When  this  new  measure  came  before  the  ben-  do  enter  this  their  sofemn  protest  against  the  en- 
ate,  a  third  bill  was  offered  by  Mr.  Gray,  re-  <oroement  within  the  limito  of  this  State  of  the  law 
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of  tlie  United  States  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  more  ef-  gress  "  for  the  better  govemmeQt  of  the  rebel 

flcient  ffovemment  of  Uxo  rebel  Stotes."  ^      .  _     .  States."      The  Governor  retraned  the  joint 

Sec.  2.  That  all  the  oincers  of  the  State  of  Lorn-     «•   ^i„*j «  „n,\^  i : 4.^  ^ 

Biana  shall  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  resolutiona  with  liis  veto. 

duties  in  their  respective  stations,  as  if  no  such  law  ^o  ftirtner  action  was  taken  in  the  case  by 

had  been  promulgated.    That  in  case  of  actual  con-  the  Greneral  Assembly.    An  election  of  certain 

flict  between  the  officers  of  the  State  government  municipal  officers  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 

and  those  of  the  General  Government,  the  foimer  ^^  ^    ordered  by  law  to  take  place  on  the 

will  oppose  a  mere  passive  resistance  to  the  orders  XTj^^^^xr     ^    o  "•'  *"     rr           k*«^  vh  tu*^ 

emanating  from  the  latter,  and  will  immediately  re-  -H"^  <>*  Maron.   borne  aonbt  was  entenainea  a$ 

port  the  matter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  to  whether  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act  of  Con- 

and  to  the  district  attorneys  of  their  respective  dis-  gress  regarding  the  qoalifications  for  electors 

^"o^^*  o  fPi.  *.-i.  V  11  V  *i-    J  *     ^*i.    A*i.  itt  the  States   included  within    the  militarr 

Sbo.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-  j;„i.  -^i.  „^.«  +^  -^^  ^^^^a^,»Ji   .»  ^^^^^^^  ;« 

General  to  take  immediate  steps,  in  the  name  of  the  district  were  to  be  considered  as  operative  la 

State  of  Louisiana,  to  test  the  validity  of  this  law,  case  of  such  election.      No  officer  had  as  yet 

by  instituting  legal  proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts,  been  assigned  to  the  Fifth  District,  and  General 

Seo.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  law  should  be  held  by  Sheridan,  the.  commander  of  tiie  old  Depart- 

the  Supreme  Court  as  constitutional,  then  the  above  ^     ^.    f  ^  q^p         unwilling  to  exercise  mt 

resolutions,  directmg  the  course  of  conduct  to  be  «  wv*  i«wv^i*",  w«o  ii«»»«*.m|5  «#  %.*.^*^^  auj 

followed  by  the  officeiB  of  this  State,  shaU  be  con-  authority  in  the  premises.    A  bill  passed  the 

sidered  null  and  void.  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  the 

Sxc.  5.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  for-  postponementof  the  election,  and  the  Senate  w£ 

warded  t^the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Con-  ^aUe^i  together  on  Saturday  for  the  spedal  par- 

fress,  and  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  several  ^^««.^i»4.Xi^„,.„«x«^«„^^^  u  «uT,^„«ir*i  ^4-\La» 

totei  of  the  Union.     •  Ff  of  taking  action  upon  it,  although  that  Iwdy 

Sko.  6.  That  these  resolutions  take  effect  from  and  had  been  adjourned  to  the  following  Monday. 

after  their  passage.  The  Senate  refused  to  suspend  its  rules  for  the 

/^    i.u    r  n      •      jj              *.    i.               J  •  purpose  of  considering  this  question,  and  the 

On  the  foUowmg  day  a  protest  was  read  m  ^iii^^iled  of  passage.    At  this  juncture  Gov- 

the  House  and  referred  to  the  same  committee,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  prodamatioli,  in  the  pre- 

which  ran  m  these  words :  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  recounted  the  proviaons  of 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2d,  with  re- 

the  paramount  and  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  gard  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  then  declared 

any  body  organized  in  contravention  of  its  provis-  ^  follows: 

ions  IS  unconstitutional,  and  all  its  acts  are  usurpa-  «*°        ^  "  «>  • 

tions  of  authoritr;  therefore  Now,  therefore,  I.  J.  Madison  Wells,  Governor  of 

Be  U  resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Ifouse  of  lU/pre-  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  dedan  the  said 

sfntativeSf  etc,.   That  the  act  passed  on  the  2d  of  act  to  he  in  force  in  the  said  State,  and  all  elecdone 

March,  1867,  bj  the  fractional  Congress  of  the  Uni-  held  from  and  after  this  date,  either  by  State,  mnnid- 

ted  States,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  pal,  or  parochial  authority,  except  in  strict  confonni- 

efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  notwith-  ty  to  section-  six  of  said  act  of  Congiesa,  to  be  void 

standing  the  wise  and  patriotic  veto  of  the  Presi-  and  of  no  effect,  and  all  poisons  elected  to  office 

dent,  is  hereb;^  declared  unconstitutional,  both  in  must  be  able  to  qualify  under  said  law  before  thej 

letter  and  in  spirit,  and  hence  is  not  lawfully  binding  will  be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  same, 

on  the  people  of  this  State,  and  can  only  be  exe-  (Signed)                   J.  MADISON  WELLS, 

cuted  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  in  defiance  of  jus-  Governor  of  the  State  of  Looiauna. 
tice,  right,  and  equity. 

Meaoivedy   That  in  the   name  of   the   sovereign  Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  prepara 

people  of  Louisiana,  this  constitutional  Legislature  tions  were  made  for  holding  the  election  in 

hereby  records  and  proclaims  its   solemn  protest  New  Orleans  under  the  old  suffrage  regula- 

:S;"4>^X^^8up™lrbo^«e"TXd  «<•-.  and  serious  disturbanco ^asTpr^-d- 
States ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  people  of  Louisiana,  ©^  should  those  attempt  to  vote  who  were  en- 
while  submitting  with  becoming  dignity  to  the  law  franchised  by  the  last  act  of  Congress.  To 
of  force,  will  maintain  their  constitutional  rights  and  prevent  a  possible  repetition  of  the  scenes  of 
privileges  in  reserve,  and  subject  to  the  ultimate  J^iy  30  1866,  General  Sheridan,  at  the  solici- 
criumph  of  constitutional  law,  as  expounded  by  our  i  J  w,  av^«w,  ^^  v  *^  y  v*  «^,  ««  ^^^^lm^ 
forefathers,  and  controlled  by  on  AU-wise  Providence.  Nations  of  several  promi  n ent  officials,  so  fer  a5- 

Beeolvedy  That  the  sum  of  $30,000,  or  so  much  sumed  the  authority  of  district  commander  as 

thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  forbid  the  holding  of  the  proposed  election. 

out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap-  The  followinj?  is  the  order  issued  for  that  pur- 

propnated,  to  test  the  constitutionahty  of  the  above-  -.^..^  .                                                                   '^ 

mentioned  act.  pose .                          7  /»  ^        w    1  o 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  (^enerat  urdere,  JVo.  18. 

be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  HiADQUiRTwa  DxPAmiiarr  of  ram  Grur,  j, 

over  the  signatures  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  ^                   ,^"7  Orlkaxs,  La.,  JfanA  9, 1S«T.    f 

and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  ■??  commander  having  yet  been  appomted  for  ^c 

^                                         ^  mihtary  district  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  created  by 

The  joint  resolutions,  as  submitted  by  the  the  recent  law  of  Co^ress,  entitled  *^  An  act  to  pro- 
joint  committee  and  finally  pjissed,  appointed  Jl^?  ^^^  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 

«.e  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  ?^^S'S,^^^:l'^XM?y^.^'*cSif~??^- 

tloase,  and  two  other  benators  and  three  Rep-  of  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  having  all  expressed  to  me 

resentatives,  as  commissioners,  to  take  the  ne-  personal^  their  fears^  that  the  public  neace  may  be 

cessary  steps,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  disturbed  by  the  election  for  some  of  tne  dt]^  offloes 
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that  meaaares  for  the  preseryatlon  of  the  peace  proviaions  of  the  law,  or  impede  the  reorganization, 
should  be  taken,  I  hereby  aasume  the  authority  oon-  or,  unless  a  delay  in  reorganizing  should  necessitate 
ferred  npon  the  district  commandors  provided  for  in  a  change.  Pending  the  reoivanization,  it  is  desirable 
the  act  of  Congress  above  oited,  so  far  as  it  is  neoeso  and  intended  to  create  as  little  disturbance  in  the  msr 
sary  to  declare  that  no  such  election  shall  take  place,  ohineiy  of  the  various  branches  of  the  provisional 
It  ia,  therefore,  ordered  that  for  the  preservation  of  governments  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  law  of 
the  pubUo  peace,  no  polls  shall  be  opened  on  that  Congress  and  its  successful  execution,  but  this  con- 
day,  and  that  the  elections  shall  be  postponed  until  dition  is  dependent  upon  the  disposition  shown  by 
the  distriot  commander,  under  the  law,  ia  appointed,  the  people,  and  upon  the  length  of  time  required  for 
or  special  instructions  are  received  ooverinff  the  case,  reorganization. 

(Signed)                    P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  4.  The  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  will  retain 

Distnct 


In  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty  which  might  oers  in  command  of  each  will  continue  to  exercise  all 

arise  by  vacancies  in  the  board  of  city  officials,  their  military  powers. and  duties  as  heretofore,  and 

the  L^^latare  enacted  on  the  15th  that  the  will  in  addition  carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  the 
officers  whose  term  was  about  to  expire  should  .  ^^  Y^**^  5^^*^  respective  commands,  except  those 

remain  in  place  untU  their  sflccesBors  were  S^etl^ttr^eXriS^^^f -m^o^» 

cnosen.  from  and  appointments  to  office. 

Governor  "Wells's  interference  in  proclaiming  P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

the  act  of  Ooi^gress  to  be  in  force,  and  pro-  Official :                '  M^jor-General  Commanding. 

nouncing  any  election  not  conducted  in  «5Cord-  ««•«-»  ^"^^  J^^^ff^jLnf  ^ener.!. 
anee  with  its  provisions  null  and  void,  was  ®  . 
looked  upon  by  many  as  an  unwarranted  as-  Th©  iJ^w  policy  of  Oongress  was  bitterly  de- 
snmption  of  authority  which  belonged  only  to  nounced  at  first  as  nnconstitutional  and  op- 
officials  appointed  by  the  Feder/d  Government  pressive  by  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens,  but 
to  carry  the  law  into  effect  in  Louisiana.  A  no  intention  was  expressed  of  exerting  any 
memorial  had  been  read  some  days  before  in  open  resistance  to  its  operation.  Some  who 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  praying  for  had  been  identified  with  the  Southern  cause  in 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Wells.  The  charges  the  late  civil  war,  counselled  submission  as  the 
brought  against  him  were  contained  in  two  ar-  only  course,  and  the  prevalent  feeling  was  in 
tides,  the  first  of  which  accused  him  of  being  favor  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
a  defaulter  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  the  law.  General  Beauregard,  in  a  letter  to 
sum  of  $88,000  as  State  Tax-Collector  for  the  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times,  said :  **In 
parish  of  Rapides,  in  the  year  1840 ;  the  sec-  niy  humble  opinion  we  have  but  one  of  two 
ond  declared  him  responsible  for  the  New  Or-  things  to  do— resist  or  submit ;  the  first  is  in- 
leans  riot,  because  without  authority  he  issuetl  admissible,  in  our  painfully  exhausted  condi- 
the  proclamation  for  holding  the  convention  of  tion.  Four  years  of  a  desperate  war  have 
July  30,  1866.  The  subject  was  postponed  at  taught  us  that  the  '  argument  of  the  sword ' 
this  time,  but  was  brought  up  again  by  a  sup-  can  no  longer  be  resorted  to  by  us  to  redress 
plemental  memorial  which  included  in  the  our  g^evances.  We  must,  therefore,  submit ; 
GJovemor's  misdemeanors  the  nnauthorized  and  but  with  that  calm  dignity  becoming  our  man- 
illegal  proclamation  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  hood  and  our  lost  independence." 
the  reconstruction  act  of  Congress.  The  mat-  On  the  20th  of  March  a  resolution  was  of- 
ter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  who  fered  in  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Kenner,  calling 
reported  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  un-  tipon  the  people  to  register  themselves  and  vote 
wise  and  inexpedient  at  that  time  to  comply  at  all  elections  provided  for  under  the  military 
with  the  petition  for  impeachment,  and  the  law.    The  resolution  was  in  these  words : 

committee  was  accordingly  discharged.  Whereat,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 

General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth  passed  an  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  provide  for  the 

Military  District,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  is-  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  and 

sued  the  following  order  assuming  the  com-  5^ili^PlTre{S^S,7^i;SJ??d^"}'or'?S?"Ag^^^ 

™^°^*  •  tration  of  voters  and  the  colhng  of  a  State  Conven- 

General  Orders^  No.  1.  tion  to  remodel  the  oonstitutlonj  and  to  take  snch 

Hbabqoakt»8  Fifth  Militakt  DiflTRiorJ  other  Btens  as  are  therein  required  to  restore  the 

Nkw  Oklba^ts,  Liu,  March  19,  1S67.     |  State  to  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 

1.  The  oct  of  Congress  entitled  **  An  act  to  pro-  Union ;  and 

vide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  Whereat,  Any  proceedings  to  obtain  redress  by  an 

State9"  having  been  offioioily  tranemittod  to  the  un-  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitod  States 


smnes  command  of  the  same.  Therefore  be  it  resolved, 

2.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  1.  That  the  General  Assembljr  of  Louisiana  do 
of  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited,  the  present  State  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State 
and  municipal  govemmente  in  the  Stetes  of  Louisi-  entitled  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
ana  and  Texas  are  hereby  declared  to  be  provisional  named  bills,  to  go  forward  and  reglBter  their  names, 
oxily,  and  subject  to  be  abolished,  modifled,  con-  ond  to  attend  the  polls  and  cast  their  votes  at  vli 
trolled,  or  superseded.  elections  held  under  the  above-nanied  bills,  and  to 
8.  No  general  removals  from  office  wiU  be  made,  teke  an  active  parLin  the  reorganization  of  the  State. 
unless  the  present  inoumbento  fall  to  carry  out  the  2.  The  Qenerol  Assembly  deem  that  all  citizens  so 
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qualified  should  adopt  tliis  oouna  as  mnch  to  protect 
in  person  and  property  their  fellow-citizens  wno  are 


90  to  influence  and  direct  the  anffirage  aa  to  eleet  txiut- 
worthy  men  to  offloCj  and  thereby  to  preTent  tha 

disfranchised  St  these  bills,  as  to  retain  tiieir  own  power  of  the  State  filling  into  unworthy  hands,  bat 

personal  and  poutioal  ft«edom ;  and  the  discharge  of  at  the  same  time  secure  toat  your  ehoioe  shall  be  re- 

this  duty  is  also  due  to  a  large  number  of  newl;^-en-  aj^ted,  and  that  the  men  so  chosen  shall  be  ciothed 

fVonchised  blacks,  who,  unaccustomed  to  the  ri^hta  with  authority  which  none  can  question. 

of  electors,  and  wno  in  a  great  measure  unqualified  In  following  out  the  course  of  action  here  indicatedr 

to  participate  in  the  aifurs  of  government,  should  be  you  will  be  called  on  to  exercise  a  iroirit  of  extreme 

properly  counselled  in  the  exercise  of  this  newpiivi-  tolerance  and  forbearance,  but  we  beuere  H  tobe  the 

leffc  in  order  to  save  the  State  from  anarchy  and  mis-  only  course  consistent  with  our  present  oooditkm  and 

nue.  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  you  will  not  hesitate  & 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  whom  "*Jj  condusion^w^ould  say  that  we  place  an  aMd- 

this  resolution  was  referred,  sabmitted  a  re-  ing  confidence  in  the  people,  andbelieTo  that,  by  the 

port  on  the  25th,  couched  in  the  following  Ian-  exercise  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  patriotiam,  tbey 

guage,  addresaed  to  the  citizens  of  the  State :  ^U  ^  conduct  the  St^  .through  ttia  ordeal,  as  to 

^  ^'^  eommand  the  respect  of  fnends  and  foea. 

ADDBXSS    OW  TB>    OBIXBAL^^MmiBLT  TO    TH>  PEOPLE  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

The  recent  action  of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  «'^  Assembly,  under  the  constitution  of  1864, 

measures  oommonlv  known  as  "the  militaiy  recon-  came  to  a  dose.    J^mong  tne  acts  of  tbis  oody, 

struction  bill,'' ana  the  "supplemental  biiy'procipi-  not  already  mentioned,  was  a  joint  resolatioQ 

tates  upon  the  people  the  consideration  of  most  mo-  praying  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

mentous  questions,  frffecting  not  merely  their  present  p^j^^^  Matthew  F.  Maury  for  the  part  taken 

and  future  welfaro,  but  mvolvmg  the  very  political  f  _  ,4^  •    A.\i  \  i,^'         oi  .  _.  -  «  k-**  "»-=" 

existence  of  the  Sute,  and  it  seems  evident  that  active  ^T  ^^  ^\  ^^  ^^  ^a^V  ^  ™  resolution  was  ve- 

steps  will  be  at  once  taken  for  the  reorganization  of  toed  by  the  Grovercor,  but  was  again  passed  br 

our  State  government  in  accordance  with  the  princi-  nearly  a  full  vote  of  both  Houses, 

pies  of  those  measures,  and  that  general  electiona  will  Acts  were  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Treasury 

^'l?^tbS^^^n^*irb^^^^^  Of  the  State,  authorizing  the  ijiue  of  «x  pe. 

for  the  people  to  determine  forthwith  what  line  of  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000,  and 

conduct  IB  most  proper  for  them  to  pursue.  legalizing  the  notes  of  the  city  <^  New  Orieans. 

Your  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  have  of  which  $3,650,000  were  then  in  cireulstion  un- 

SSQ^Siem)llSi^  '^''*"'^*'''  ^^  °^  "^''"*  "^  ^^^ *^®  "^^^  ^^" ^*ty  ™oa<5y/'  and penniitinga 

The  subject-matter  is  phiced  beyond  the  pale  of  our  Jjf  ^^^^  "*^®  ^^  sirailw*  notes,  to  the  amount  of 

legislative  action  bv  a  power  over  which  we  have  no  $2,600,000.     A  school  act  was  passed,  makiog 

control,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  our  constitu-  special  provision  for  children   of  colored  per- 

ents  the  results  of  our  sober  and  serious  reflection,  gons. 

and  to  advise  them  as  to  the  course  we  think  they  nl««-.„i  avA»:;i.«  -^^^^^-ti^^  a^^.^  ^*u--«<.— 

should  adopt  under  the  ciroumstances.                    "^  ^.?F^^?^  Shendan  began  the  duties  of  his  new 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  the  justice,  ma^-  position  by  inaugurating  ngorons  measures  for 

nanimity,  or  constitutionuity  of  these  Congressional  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 

measures,  they  are  Imposed  upon  us  by  an  authority  'JjIqw  Orleans,  and  by  clearing  his  way  of  eer- 

^'el^fo;:%olemn5y^^^^^  tein  obnoxious  officials  who  were  in  hisopioion 

only  to  abstain  from  fruitiess  and  factious  opposition,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community.  The 

but  to  exert  all  our  power  and  influence,  so  to  direct  removals  from  omces  were  made  by  the  follow* 

events  as  that  the  least  harm  may  come  to  the  State  ing  general  order, 

from  their  execution.  ^^ 

We,  therefore,  exhort  the  people  to  oi^nize  thor-  General  OrderSf  Ao,  6. 

oughlyand  take  an  active  part  in  all  elections,  under  Hsapquartsis  Fxrni  Milztaxt  Bwraici,  ( 

whatever  authority  they  may  be  held.  ^^^  ORraAKs,  La.,  Mareh  87, 19«T.    f 

Avoid  all  semblance  of  opposition  to  the  free  and  Andrew  S.  Herron,  Attomey-Oeneral  State  of  Low- 
fair  suflBrage  of  every  msa  havmg  the  right  to  vote  un-  isiona,  John  T.  Monroe.  Mayor  city  of  New  Orteana, 
der  the  authority  of  Ooogress.  Aud  Edmund  Abell,  Judge  First  Diatrict  Court,  city 
Let  there  be  no  colUsiens  or  conflicts  of  any  kind,  of  New  Orleans,  are  hereby  removed  from  their  re- 
Avoid  dissensions  among  yourselves.  spective  offices  from  12  ic.  to-day,  and  the  following 
Bring  forward,  as  candidates,  dtiiens  in  whose  wis-  appointmenta  made,  to  take  effect  vroai  the  aame  date, 
dom,  Asoretion,  and  courace  you  can  place  implicit  ''''*^'-.   t-lv*              ^ 
confidence,  and  whose  qualmcations  shall  conform,  aa  .  ,S*  ^*  Lynch  to  be  Attorn^ -General  State  of  Lou- 
far  as  practicable,  to  the  requirements  of  Congress.  isiana,  Edward  Heath  to  be  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Suppress,  sa  far  as  possible,  the  consideration  of  Orleans,  and  W.  W.  Howe  to  be  Judge  of  the  First 
all  questions  which  may  lead  to  division  of  opinion  District  Court,  city  of  New  Orleans.' 
among  you.  Each  person  removed  will  turn  over  all  books,  pa- 
Look  to  the  character  of  the  men  #hom  you  select,  pors,  records,  etc.,  pertaining  to  his  office,  to  the  one 
Do  not  seek  to  bind  them  in  advance  to  any  partio-  appointed  thereto,  and  the  authority  of  the  latter  will 
ular  course  of  policy,  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  be  duly  respected  and  enforced, 
which  must  at  last  oe  determined  by  the  ^^  logic  of  By  command  of  Miyor  General  P.  H.  SHESn)AN. 
ovents,"  but  leave  them  free  and  untrammelled  to  act  Geo.  L.  HAimurjr,  A.  A.  G. 
OS  their  judgments  may  dictate,  for  the  interest  and  _   _        .,„■.<.          «    .     ^1                     <.. 
honor  or  the  State.  Judge  Abell  addressed  to  the  commanding 

Let  moderation  and  temperance  guide  you  in  coun-  officer  a  protest  against  this  action,  in  which  he 

«ol  and  conduct.  took  the  irroand   that  the  power  of  removal 

.l.'^,^snr^Xri*^'^^^  r  ""^'Fr  *"  '\  f"^'*  commande«  by 

lisiins  rfom  which  nothing  but  imdry  to  i3ie  State  the  act  of  Congress,  bnt  expressly  reserved  to 

and  people  can  possibly  result.  the  United  States.    In  defence  of  Lis  oondoct, 

UseAu  fair  and  leg^tunate  means  within  your  power  witih  regard  to  the  unfortunate  riot  at   New 
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Orleans,  Jadge  Abel]  called  attention  to  a  letter  As  local  elections  were  about  to  be  held  in 
addressed  by  Mm  to  Gkneral  Sheridan,  in  re-  varioas  parts  of  the  State,  General  Sheridan 
latioQ  to  that  matter,  on  the  29th  of  Angost,  issued  a  special  order,  announcing  that  no  elec- 
1864.  Claiming  that  he  had  always  faithfully  tions  would  be  held  until  the  Acts  of  Oongress 
performed  his  official  duties,  he  demanded  to  be  of  March  should  he  complied  with,  and  that 
allowed  to  continue  in  his  office  as  Judge  of  the  the  persons  whose  term  of  office  would  other- 
first  Distriot  of  Louisiana,  and  declared  that  wise  expire  should  continue  in  place,  unless 
in  case  this  protest  was  ineffectual,  he  should  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commandiDg  general.' 
make  it  part  of  a  memorial  to  the  General  Got-  The  order  was  not  promulgated  early  enough 
emment.  to  prevent  an  election  fVom  taking  place  in  f£e 

At  the  time  of  removing  these  officers,  General  parish  of  Livingston,  which  had  been  previously 

Sheridan  had  not  seen  fit  to  assign  any  reasons  ordered,  and  that  election  was  accordingly  de- 

for  his  action ;  bnt  subsequently,  in  reply  to  a  clarod  null  and  void. 

communication  from  General  Grant,  demanding  On  the  1st  of  April  General  Sheridan  was 
an  explanation  of  the  case,  he  made  the  follow-  ready  to  begin  t!ie  work  of  registration  of  vot- 
ing statemaits :  ers  under  the  military  reconstruction  acts!    Be- 

I  ^d  not  deem  it  neoesBaiy  to  nve  any  reason  for  ^^^^  issuing  the  necessary  orders  he  applied  to 

the  removal  of  these  men,  espedalw  after  the  inveati-  General  Grant,  requesting  an  authoritative  de- 

gatioii  made  by  the  military  board  on  the  masaaore  cision  as  to  what  persons  were  prohibited  from 

^!J^L^i.^\^A^rTST^^L^f^:  voting  under  the  law.    Definite  instructions  on 

aionai  committee  on  tne  same  massacre :  out  as  some  av:        -  i           j  «       ^       ."*     ^    *  .        ■>      tt 

inqniij  has  been  made  for  the  cause  of  the  removal,  ^^  P^^^^  ^^^^  deferred  until  a  decision  should 

I  would  respeotfolly  state  as  follows :  be  given  by  the  Attorney-General,  to  whom  the 

The  ooTut  over  which  Jud^  Abell  presided  is  the  question  had  been  already  submitted ;  but  the 

onlycriimMl  court  in  toe  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  Oommander-in-Ohief,  Grant,  directed  General 

for  a  period  of  at  least  five  months  previous  to  July  av«.jj««  j.«,  «^  ^«  J:„i«^  d^  ^        -  i.^        * 

80th  fie  had  been  educatmg  a  large  portion  of  the  Shendan  to  go  on  giving  his  own  mterpreta- 

commonity  to  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage^  by  *ion  to  the  law  until  an  answer  should  be  re- 

almost  promising  no  prosocntion  in  his  court  against  ceived  from  the  Attorney-General.       ' 

the  offenders,  in  case  such  an  event  occurred.    The  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April  General 

j;SS^'l^n^i*!?fTS^^?i^nnt«i^  Sheridan  issued  ordersgiving  specific  directions 

promi«j,aanotoneoftheguiltyoneshas  been  prose-  ^^^  ^^^  registering  of  voters  in  the  parish  of 

In  reference  to  Andrew  J.  Herron.  Attomev-Gcn-  Orleans,  and  appointing  the  Board  of  Kegisters. 

cral  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  considered  it  his  duty  The  registi'ation  in  that  parish  was  directed  to 

to  indi<*  thcM  men  before  this  criminal  court.    This  commence  on  the  15th  inst,  and  close  on  the 

^tt^ei^^^TtA^.'L^^^^  15th  of  May.    His  instrucUclns  with  regard  to 

lug  the  victmis  of  the  riot  instead  of  the  rioters :  in  »^®  persons  qualitied  to  enter  their  names  were 

other  words,  makiiur  innocent  of  the  guilty  and  gmlty  as  follows : 

of  the  innocent.    He  was,  therefore,  an  abetter  of  ,,              ,      .^.          *  ^.i     tt  .^  j  o.  . 

and  coadjutor  with  Judge  AbeU  m  bringing  on  the  ^^^^7  °^S  ^^^  ^^  *^®  F'"*®^  States,  twenty- 

masaaCTeof  July  80th  <^^®  y®"^  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color, 

Major  Monroe  controlled  the  element  engaged  in  2! P™^?"  condition,  who  has  been  residentin  the 

the  riot,  and  when  backed  by  the  Attomey-SSieral,  ?*^,  ^^  Louisiana  for  one  year,  and  parish  of  Orleans 

who  would  not  prosecute  the  gmlty,  and  the  Judge  «>'  three  montjui,  previous  to  the  date  at  which  he 
who  advised  the 
guilty  and  let  the 
his  police 


in-Chiefwill  see  howinsecnre  I  felt  in  letting  them  and  State  of  Louisiana.     ^^^     ^^ 

occupy  their  present  positions  in  the  trouble?which  *t.^??^  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  of 

might  occur  in  regUtration  and  voting  in  reorganiiar  ™  H?*^®?  "***?«  ^^  ^^^  quesUon  as  to  who  are  dis- 

tioL      I  am,  OeiMnl,  very  respectftifly,  franchised  by  the  law,  remstere  wiU  give  the  most 

Your  ohedient  servant,  "H^^  interpretation  to  the  Jaw,  and  exclude  from  re- 

(Sigiifid)      P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Miy.-Qen.  U.  S.  A.  g^*™*T  ^Z^^  5^T?  *H**^*  ^^°*®  "«^*  *?  I^^® 

V   J         Av  II    .          1  xi.         jV        :>   j.       ^  *"®"  °^*y  ^®  *  doubt.     Any  person  so  excluded. 

Judge  Abell,  m  a  letter  addressed  to  the  who  may,  under  the  decision  or  the  Attomey-Gen- 

President  of   the  United  States,   denied  the  oral,  be  entitled  to  vote,  shall  be  permitted  to  reg[is- 

chargee  against  himself  in  the  above  communi-  *®r„^'  .*^**  decision  is  received,  due  notice  of  which 

cation,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  he  did  aU  ^^  he  given. 

in  his  power  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  Similar  directions  were  given  for  the  regula- 

convention  of  July  SO,  1866,  and  was  in  no  tion  of  this  matter  throughout  the  State,  on  the 

way  responsible  for  the  events  which  attended  20th  of  April,  the  registration  to  begin  on  the 

it    He,  therefore,  asked  that  he  and  the  other  1st  of  May,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  80th  of 

officers  removed  by  General  Sheridan  on  the  June.    All  the  registers  were  appointed  by  the 

27th  of  March  might  be  restored  nntil  then:  order,  and  their  unties  defined.    The  quaUfica- 

sucoessors  should  be  chosen  under  a  new  con-  tions  laid  down  in  respect  to  persons  entitled 

stitntion,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Con-  to  be  registered  a^  legal  voters  were  the  same 

gress  of  March  2d.    The  action  of  General  as  those  already  promulgated  for  the  parish  of 

bheridan  was,  however,  not  overruled  by  the  Orleans.    On  May  9th  the  time  for  registration 

Federal  authorities.  in  Orleans  Parish  was  extended  to  the  Slst. 
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The  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  lead-  I  cannot  find  a  alngle  oi&oer  holding  a  potltioa 

ing  New  Orleans  papers  show  how  the  work-  '^d^r  the  StateUw  whoee  «i^«J^  ^?^S 

ing  of  the  registration  was  regarded  hy  the  Uon^YKv'lXqneiSySedtheGo?^ 

press  of  that  city :  tion  to  mordors  and  outniffes  upon  loyal  men,  bat  so 

Ths  BegittraUon  SwindU, -^The  disgraceful  exhi-  ^  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  my  sugg^don.  acd 

bition  of  the  utter  trampling  upon  all  law,  right,  and  none  of  the  lawless  pereons  have  been  broni^bt  to 

decency,  known  as  the  reristration  in  this  city,  is  still  jn«tice.    He  and  the  lientenant-Oovenior  are  both 

'  continued.     More  than  a  half  of  the  white  citizens  oisquaUfled  under  the  Military  Act,  and  I  deure  the 

fully  qualified  under  the  law  are  turned  away,  while  immediate  removal  of  the  Governor. 

SSX'N^nS^'^.^l^^oX^ui^  GtenerdSherid«.  agreed  with  Gen««lGn;^ 

to  produce  their  papers,  but  to  leave  them  with  the  ^^  that  Governor  Throckmorton,  ought  to  be 

registers,  with  a  very  dim  prospect  of  ever  c^etting  removed,  and  adds :  "  I  fear  I  shall  be  obliged 

them  back.     Old  citizens  who  have  lived  here  a  to  remove  Governor  Wells  of  this  State,  who 

quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  pay  individually  more  :«  \m-nfA\nv  toa  aq  mnoh   Aft  h«  ran  "     0^ii«ti1 

toxes  than  the  whbfe  radical  party  in  the  St^te  pay  ^  .  ?       i?^?  ^i.    °  i>.!So                    wn^ai 

coUectively,  are  turned  away  because  they  have  been  ^^^^  replied  m  these  words : 

at  some  remote  period  of  their  lives  school  dlroctora  WAraixsroir,  AprU^  1967. 

or  aldermen  under  the  city  government,  and  are  sua-  M^or-Generdl  R  ff,  Sheridan,  Ntw  Oriiamt,  La.  : 

Sected  of  having  sympathized  with  the  rebellion. —  i  would  advise  %^'^  no  removals  of  Govemon  of 

7,0.  TimeSy  ApjTlll.    „       ,         „  States  be  made  at  present.  ItisaqnestionDOwimder 

^a  to  £MitUr  and  Vote  is  to  Vote  aga%nH  the  consideration  whether  the  power  exiato,  under  the 

S^v^A.— Under  ordinaiy  circumstances  you  might  con-  law,  to  remove  except  by  spedal  act  of  C<M:gT«ss,  or 

suit  your  sense  of  the  fitness  of  men  to  vote  with  you,  by  trial  under  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  promtl- 

and  decline  to  vote  with  such  as  you  deemed  unfit,  gated  in  Ordera  88.             U.  S.  GRANT,  General 
But  this  is  a  moment  of  peril  to  your  wives,  your 

children,  your  sisters,  and  to  those  men  who  are  dis-  Governor  Wells  gave  special  canae  of  cotq- 

franchisea  by  Congress ;  and^  if  you  shrink  from  plaint  in  the  State  by  the  illegal  appointment 

l^^ot  buT'  J?  m^S'^nt^fo 'th^  wh?dS%  ^^  *  °^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Commissioners.  Mnch 

S  topple  aS°i^e™*?eefi^,  MpirationS!*  h^es,  'm^  damage  to  property  had  been  done  in  LooiaaDa 

ests,  their  every  thing,  in  short,  mto  the  very  dust,  hy  the   overflowmg  of  the  Mississippi  KiTer, 

If  you  wish  to  see  those  whom  you  profess  to  love,  consequent  upon  an  extensive  breaking  awav 

to  cherish,  and  to  honor  bereft  of  all  hope,  and  the  of  the  levees.    At  the  last  seaaon,  the  General 
wretched                            '  ^ 


sion  refuse  to  register,  deprive  yourselves  of  Vvote  ^^"*"V  ""^  apH.upiiBi.;u  .^,w^,vw,  to  be 

and  let  your  State  fall  mto  aUen  hands.    HewhowiU  raised  by  the  issue  of  "levee  bonds,"  for  the 

n<}t  now  tiUce  part  in  the  reorganization  forced  upon  necessary  repairs,  etc.,  on  the  levees,  and  bad 

us  by  a  power  we  cannot  resist,  votes  that  those  only  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  snper- 

shall  goyom  the  State,  preside  in  its  courte  ^d  exe-  intend  the  disbursement  of  these  funds.   Tbe^ 

cute  their  decrees,  collect,  appropriate,  and  disburse  ^^^^i„^^^^^  ,„««^    «.^v^^».«^    *^    .p.^..^»«. 

its  revenues,  and  prescribe  its  k^,  wto  desire,  like  commissioners  were    authorized   to    continue 

Brownlow,  to  drive  out  every  man  of  Southern  heart  their  functions  nutil  superseded  by  law.    Got- 

and  Southern  affections,  that  a  new  population  may  emor  Wells,  however,  not  approving   of  the 

possess  the  land.    Not  to  raster  and  not  to  vote  is  Board  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  designated 

to  vote  agamst  the  South.-ii^  0,  Picayune,  April  21.  ^  ^^^  ^^ ^^  commissioners,  and  directed  them 

The  negroes,  in  most  cases,  came  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  records  and  assets  on 

with  alacrity,  to  claim  the  privilege  so  suddenly  the  1st  of  May.    This  action  gave  rise  to  diffi- 

bestowed  upon  them,  and  were  encouraged  cnlties  sprin^ng  from  the  conflicting  authority 

and  protected  in  so  doing.     A  lieutenant  of  of  the  two  Boards,  which  were  summarily  eei- 

the  police  in  Kew  Orleans,  accused  of  intimi-  tied  by  General   Sheridan  in  tho   following 

dating  the  freed  men  at  the  registry  ofiSce,  was  order : 

Promptly  removed  by  a  special  order  from  the  *            Special  Ordert,  No.  84, 

istrict  commander.     Some  disturbances  being  nxADQuAsrsBs  Fimr  Miutaxt  Dismcr,  ^ 

anticipated  from  the  hostile  collision  of  the  N«w  OauBxaa,  La..  Jfoy  8,  i&«r.      i 

freedraen   and   disfranchised  whites.   General  [ExtraH,']    *   *    *    ♦♦.♦».  To  relieve  the 

Mowry  issued  an  address  to  the  former  class,  ^^K""^  ^''}^^^J^''^^'^^^^ 
_.<.  .1  X1.1.XU/-1  i.L3  which  now  exists  between  his  £xceliencT  the  uov- 
remindmg  them  that  the  Government  had  emor  and  the  State  Le^alature,  as  to  which  poHtica. 
given  them  freedom  and  now  bestowed  the  party  shall  have  the  disbursement  of  the  four  mil- 
franchise  upon  them,  and  assuring  them  that  lion  dollars  ($4,000,000)  of  the  "  levee  bonds  "  xor 
they  would  be  protected  in  its  exercise.  lie  thorizedbythelastLegisktuw,  andinoi^^ 
furthermore  appealed  to  them  not  to  disappoint  t^.^X^ J  St^M'  ttL^A  ^Cof  P^ 
their  friends  and  gratiff^  their  enemies  by  com-  tended  Boards  of  Levee  Commissioners  are  herebr 
mitting  excesses  and  showing  themselves  un-  abolished,  and  the  following  Board  appointed,  fi 
worthy  of  their  freedom.  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

General  Sheridan,  as  an  additional  precau-  ?'5^??tli^''i^J5f'n?^>,S^^ 

A,       i»    I,    1     xv.               •          e  J*               •     xu  J.  H.  OoLESBY,  pansh  oi  Urleans. 

tion,  forbade  the  carrying  of  firearms  in  the  ^    j.  Buhkside,  pansh  of  Ascension. 

city  of  New  Orleans,  except  by  oflBcers  for  the  *   W.  D.  Smtth,  pariah  of  Jefferson, 

execution  of  their  duties.  W.  L.  McMillbk,  parish  of  Canoll, 

Early  in  AprU,  General  Sheridan  wrote  to  Jhe  existinjr  Uws  respectin^j  the  dutiea^oompen- 

r\          1  />       /        1    •      xi.    r  11  Ration,  etc..  of  Levee  Commissioneri  wul  remam  m 

General  Grant,  endosmg  the  following  passage  fo^Jj^  *       '  ui  ojcvw  y>wiu**««Mw 

from  a  letter  written  by  General  Griffin,  com-  The  Board  will  meet  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 

manding  in  Texas :  on  the  10th  inst.,  to  organize  and  receive  from  the 
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old   Board  all  the  books,  reooids,  proper^,  etc,  of  the  Aot  of  OoDgreas  of  March  d.  1867,  hy  directly 

pertaiaing  to  their  offloea  and  duties.  and  indireoUy  impeding  the  general  in  command  in 

By  command  of  Miy.-Gen.  P.  H.  SH£Bn>AN.  the  faithfUl  execution  of  the  law.  Is  hereby-  removed 

Gbo.  L.  Habtbuft,  AJBst.  A4j.-0en.  iVom  the  office  of  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 

A      T     A*  «        «^    *i,^-«       «    ^  j^   A      i.u  Thomas  J.  Durant  appointed  thereto. 

Application    was    thereupon    made  to   the  Mr.  Durant  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accord- 

Presideut  of  the   United  States  by  Governor  ingly.    •    ♦     •    • 

Wells  and  others  for  the  revocation  of  the  By  command  of  Maj.-Qen.  P.  H.  SHEHIDAN. 
above  order.  The  Secretary  of  War  then  di-  ^^'  ^'  Habtsuw,  A.  A.  G. 
rected  a  suspension  of  all  farther  nroceedings  ^^^  ^^^s  addressed  a  letter  to  the  command- 
in  the  case,  and  a  report  of  the  facts  at  the  5^  ^^^^  protesting  against  his  removal,  in 
hands  of  the  commander  of  the  Fifth  Distnct  ^f^^^  j,^  ;;2cS8ed  that  officer  of  being  actuated 
General  Sheridan  replied  to  this  demand  by  the  ^y  p^^g^^^j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  i^  the  present  instance 
foUovnog  telegram :  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^  relations  with  the  Governor  of 
^^^Iw'oiSiI^^^uiSl^m^'  \  Louisiana.  /The  President  of  the  United  States 
TA^  Ron.  K  Jf.  Stanton,  Secrttaty  0/  War]  Wa»hn  also  receive^  a  telegram  from  the  ex-Governor. 
ingion,  D.  C, :  earnestly   protesting   against   the   action  or 

SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  General  Sheridan  "  as  a  usurpation  of  power 

of  your  telegram  of  this  date  in  re^renoe  to  tEe  ^^  ^        ^  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  personal 

1.6 vee  Conmiissioners  in  this  State.    The  following  ,.      ..t^^.  v^  ,0        f.    j.       ^  ^         yVy       ^ 

wei«  my  reasons  for  abolishingthe  two  former  Boards,  malice."  This  telegraphic  dispatch  was  followed 

although  I  intended  that  my  order  should  be  suffl-  by  a  written  jM-otest  bearing  the   same  date 

ciently  explanatory :  (June  4th),  wbich  coatained  specific  denials  of 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  last  General  Sheridan's  charges,  and  requested  that 

winter,  it  passed  an  act  coutinmng  the  old  Levee  ^.l^   ^„„^  ^^  xi»:„  *^^^Jii  \^  ^p™^  *^  fT,^ 

Board  \n  office,  so  that  the  ($4,000,o5o)  four  millions  V^®  <»s®  ^f  this  removri  be  referred  to  the 

of  dollars  in  bonds,  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  Attorney-General,  who  then  had  under  oon- 

might  be  disbursed  by  a  Board  of  rebellious  ante-  sideration  the  question  of  the  removing  power 

cedents.    After  its  adjournment,  the  Governor  of  the  of  the  district  commanders. 

State  appointed  a  Bowrd  of  his  o^,  in  violation  of  '   r^^      j  jy^^^  having  declined  the  appoint- 

this  act,  and  made  the  acknowledgment  to  me  m  x"vs».  w.  x^uxouu  u»»*iig  wv/^uc**  vxi^  ap|/v/i  •/- 

person  tkat  his  object  was  to  disburse  the  money  in  ™®^*  o^  Governor,  Beiy.  H.  IHanders  was  ap- 

the  interest  of  his  own  party  by  securing  for  it  the  pointed  in  his  stead.    The  next  day  the  folJow- 

vote  of  the  employes  at  the  time  of  election.    The  ing  order  was  issued  by  the  district  commander. 

Board  continued  in  office  by  the  Le^lature  refused  j^  explains  itself 

to  turn  over  to  the  Governor's  Board,  and  each  side  ^ 

appealed  to  me  to  stistain  it,  which  1  would  not  do.  HaADQUAHTRns  Firm  MiLrrABT  District,  I 

The  question  must  then   have  gone  to  the  courts,  NBwOaLKAK8,LA.,./tt»«7,1887.  J 

which,  according  to  the  Governor's  judgment,  when  Mr,  J,  Madiaon  Wells,  ez- Governor  of  Louitiana  : 

he  was  appealing  to  me  to^e  sustained,  would  require  Snt:  General  Flanders  has  just  informed  me  that 

one  year  for  decision.    Meantime  the  State  was  over^  he  mule  an  ofRcial  demand  on  you  for  the  records  of 

flowed,  the  Levee  Boards  tied  up  by  political  chican-  the  office  which  you  have  hitherto  held  as  Governor 

crv,  and  nothing  done  to  relieve  the  poor  people  now  of  Louisiana,  and  that  you  have  declined  'to  turn 

fc^  bv  the  chanty  of  the  Goyemment  and  charitable  them  over  to  nim,  dfaputing  the  right  to  remove  fVom 

assodationB  of  the  North.  office  by  me,  wmc^  right  you  l^ve  acknowledged 

To  obviate  this  trouble  and  to  secure  the  overflowed  and  urged  on  me  up  to  the  tmie  of  your  removal.    I 

districts  of  the  State  the  immediate  relief  which  the  therefore  send  Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  W. 

honest  disbursement  of  the  ($4,000,000)  four  mil-  Forsyth,  of  my  staff,  to  notify  you  that  he  is  sent 

lions  would  give,  my  order  dissolving  both  Boards  by  me  to  eject  you  from  the  Governor's  room  forcibly, 

was  issued.  unless  you  consider  this  notification  as  equivalent  to 

I  say  now  unequivocally  that  Governor  Wells  is  a  ejection. 
politioBl  trickster  and  a  dishonest  man.    I  have  seen  F.  H.  SHEKIDAN,  Mai.-Gen.  U.  S!  A., 
nim  myself,  when  I  first  came  to  this  command,  turn  Commanding  Flith  Military  District, 
out  all  the  Union  men  who  had  supported  the  Govern- 
ment, and  put  in  their  stead  rebel  soldiers,  some  of  TUe  oflBce  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Flanders 
whom  had  not  yet  doffed  their  gray  uniform.  I  have  entered  upon  his  duties  without  any  ceremonies 
l^^y^t?n"ci»tl£.Ut^r^^/hra•^  of  inauguration  whatever.    On  cornmunicating 
instead  of  comhig  out  as  a  manly  representative  of  to  General  Grant  the  removal  of  Wells,  General 
the  State  and  joining  those  who  were  preserving  the  Sheridan  said  :  "  Ue  has  embarrassed  me  very 
peace.    1  have  watcned  him  since,  and  his  conduct  much,  since  I  came  into  command,  by  his  sub- 

ih*  ^ement^of  ^snak^^  °^*^^         '^  *^^  ^°*'  ^^  terfuge  and  political  chicanery.    This  necessary 

I  ^ra^n  that irfs  ^shonest,  and  dishonesty  is  act  will ,  be  approved  by  eveiy  class  and  shade 

more  than  must  be  expected  of  me.  of  political  opmion  here.    He  has  not  one  fnend 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  who  is  an  honest  man.'.'    Two  days  later,  on 

M^or-General  U.  S.  Army.  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Flanders, 

On  the  same  day  the  following  order  was  he  adds:  » I  think  you  may  not  hereafter  have 

Issued,  removing  Governor  Wells  from  the  ex-  ^7  anxiety  about  the  condition  of  affaire  here. 

ecutive  chair  of  the  State :                               •  The  backbone  of  the  trouble  has  been  broken 

«     .  ,  ^  ^       ,.    .^  ty  the  removal  of  Wells."    Agam  he  said,  on 

Speetal  Ordert,  Ao.  69.  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  j^^^ . 

HjS^IXlTTAaTIEBS  FiFTK  MlLrtAllY  DtSTBICT,  )  ,      ,         ,      .            i,  ,  .         «, 

New  Orlkahs,  La.,  June  S,  1S6T.        f  General  Flanders  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office 

[Extract.]    »     •     »    ♦     •     His  Excellency  the  this  morning.    He  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability. 

Governor  of  Louisiana^  J.  Madison  Wells, 'having  and  I  now  feel  as  though  I  was  relieved  of  half  my 

made  himself  an  impediment  to  the  faithful  execution  labor.    As  it  has  heretofore  been,  there  was  no  Boou- 
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rity,  and  I  feel  as  the  people  of  the  whole  State  feel,  not  disqualifled  under  the  nilinfs  of  the  Board  of 

that  ve  have  got  rid  or  an  unprincipled  Qovemor  Begistrationf  he  will  be  reglaterea  as  a  Toter. 

and  the  act  of  disreputable  tricksters  ho  had  about  By  command  of  Mig.-Gen.  P.  IL  6HSBIDA2^. 

him.   Nothing  will  answer  here  but  a  bold  and  strong  Jamzs  W.  Fobstth,  Brevet  Col.  U.  S.  Aimy. 

course,  and  in  taking  it  I  am  supported  by  every  Secretary  Civil  Anairaw 

The  time  allotted  for  completing  the  regi§- 
A  Republicaa  Convention,  which  met  at  N6w  tration  was  extended  to  the  15th  of  Jnlv,  ex- 
Orleans  in  June,  indorsed  the  following  princi-  cept  in  the  parish  of  Orlesns,  wh»e  it  was 
pies  as  embodying  the  platform  on  which  the  limited  to  the  80th  of  June.    After  the  pro- 
party  was  to  act  in  Louisiana :  mulgation    of    Attorney-General    SUnberTs 

We  advocate  and  will  enforce  perfect  equality  under  opinion  on  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Con- 

the  law  to  all  men,  without  distinction  of  race  or  gress  (ue  PuBUO  Documents)  re:$tricting  tbe 

color ;  indorse  the  acts  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  For-  franchise,  it  was  thought  that  a  still   farther 

^lfe%S?^rSJ  blSL';riSk\'^S!^  extension  of  time  would  be  necessary  if  the 

true  and  loyal  men.   S'ominations  for  oSce  to  be  Attorney-General's   interpretation  was   acted 

mode  only  of  those  who  will  enforce  perfect  equality  upon^  m  order  to  admit  large  numbers  who 

and  the  right  to  hold  office,  irrespective  of  race  or  had  been  excluded   from  registration  bv  tbe 

color.    We  will  insist  on  perfect  equality,  iHthout  construction  hitherto  adopted.    Adjutant^Jen- 

distmction  of  race  or  color,  m  the  right  to  vote  and  ^„i  t^^^^^^^a  4'^i^,m^w^iCLA  ♦rv  n^wi^^m^i  ck— : 

enter  the  juir-box,  without  any  eduStional  or  prop-  f  «*  Townsend  telegraphed  U>  General  Shcn- 

erty  qualincations  being  requii«d ;  also  on  the  right  ^^^i  0^  the  21st  of  June,   m  the   followiiig 

to  practise  all  professions,  to  buy,  sell,  travel,  and  be  words : 

entertained,  and  to  enter  into  any  and  all  civil  con-  -^       ^  ,           ^„         i^^              .^i 

tracts.    We  will  advocate  the  granting  of  immediate  Your  telegram  to  Oenml  Grant,  propo«ng  to  d«e 

assistance  by  the  General  Government  forrebuUding  wgwtoition  in  >ew  Orieans  on  tlie   80th  of  tbs 

the  levees.    We  wiU  also  advocate  immigration,  and  "J^^th,  and  at  some  oUier  places  m  Lojuaiwiaon ^ 

division  of  knds  of  the  State,  as  far  as  practicible,  10th  July,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presidei*,  who 

hito  small  farms,  in  order  that  the  masses  of  our  peo^  i«  ot  opimon  t^i^  the  proposed  limitation  of  tune 

pie  may  be  enabled  to  become  hmdholders.    We  will  S^i  ^  ^  ?^<>'^.  ^°'  *  ^^  Sl  ^?"  iWftration,  iDd 

advocate  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax  by  Comrress ;  *?«*  the  electors  m  your  distnct  should  be  allowed  to 

if  not  granted,  we  wiU  demand  as  a  right  that.cksi  t^ V  ui  ** *i.^?^ •ii5^^^lf'P*2f"^^"jL"  "^ 

legUlation  be  aboUshed.  and  taxes  hud  on  all  the  pro-  prol>*W©  V^*,  T"*^**?^  ^^      w    .^  oatru^  wil 

ductive  wealth  of  the  Union ;  let  products  of  ^-  }^  completed  before  that  time.    He  thwefore  direct* 

culture,  mines,  and  manufactures,  be  equally  and  ftir-  t^*  **^«  f^^S^  ^^^^  ^**®*^  ^^*'™  ^'^^  ^''i.^^  ^^ 

ly  taxed.    We  will  advocate  equkuty  fn  sdiools,  and  ?««*i  "^^9^  t^«"  .^^  some  good  P»son  to  the  con- 

the  entbrcement  of  the  ei^t-hour  system,  except  in  ^'^^j  which  jou  will  report  for  the  Frendftnt's  inior- 

coses  of  special  contract.    We  wiU  insist  on  a  thor-  ni«t«>n  ^^  judgment. 

ough  revision  of  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  that  they  xbe  following  is  Sheridan's  reply : 

may  guarantee  equal  justice  to  black  and  white  alike.  _,       ® *^      ^ 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  the  Government  m  paying  "*^^''^*TSJ?Cf  JfSf 't?L??TS?'  I- 

the  fast loUar  of  the  pubUo  debt.                     ^^    ^  r^^n.^  n  R  a^^   wZi^^S!^^''^^^^''  ^ 

The  pktform  further  condemns  Johnson's  amnesty  ^t?^f;  .  t  ^^Trl  «lSf«t^ST  ;*i.w«*«  ft^  r^ 

rh^l^f ^^\^'it'^^^«  ^^  ^^fHnchisement  of  rebel;  ^^i^'^^l^^^.t^^^^^^ 

fevo™  tho  ^^^^r.t^^^f^^'^tn^.  S?mI^/o^i  A^-utont-'GenenS  United  sSIL  Ann^dii^^me 

favors  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  military  force  ^  J^  ^  ^    registration  in  this  city  Md  StitfeumC 

inLouisumato  see  the  laws  enforced,  and  life  and  A«T^,.f  i  «*  iVuS- t  »»• 

property  protected ;  declares  that  no  man  is  to  be  ^^l}''^'T^^lLlVl  ^^r^r^^^^tl^l 

supportecT  for  offlc^  who  wUl  not  boldly  and  openly  ^o^tn^i  «>4  owermg  me  to  report  aucoess  and  suci 

ple*3ge  himself  to  make  equal  distribution  aSTonJ  V^'^a  ^^'^  *^  «^.^o™ft^o?»  ^^  "^  "^^"^^5 

W^and  colored  alike  of  afl  offices  to  which  he  mSf  ^^  ^^^^jT^^t^  S^TSS^S  S^tSJ 

have  the  power  of  appomtment.    As  the  newly  en-  5SL„'5S"??Si^i,  Sw^lSS  ^J^^^t  ^fn^S 

fnmchised'citizens  constitute  a  minority  of  the  party,  !5?w«.te!l  JSS  ^   v^^^^f^^JT, 

at  least  one-half  of  the  nominations  for  eledaVe  oY-I  ^^^^^ff^^  J^  ^*  >i?„^Tw^v^^ 

flees  shall  be  taken  from  that  chiss,  no  distinction  to  JfS^iSJ  ^n^"^  £\f  mLThT^^K^l  ^^?^J^ 

be  made,  whether  nominees  or  appiintees  were  bom  fXl^^f^^^  f  £?^  ^^^}^\^^*I^^JSi^t 

ft«e  or  iot,  provided  they  are  foyal,  capable,  and  to  remster.    I  have  given  flie  State  two  and  a  bdf 

honest.    Tie  party  wiU  always  JSoo'u^^iumw  Sy  ?^°"^«;  5??  wpatration  wiU  be  exhausted  bvthj: 

AffAmnf  /%«  fii«  *;/h-  /^  ^^J^.^^1^^^*T^^^^  time.    I  did  not  feel  warranted  m  keeping  up  boards 

attompt  on  tne  part  or  any  race  or  olass  to  assume  ^^  -««;of*«f;««  a*-  !«•»«  Av«^niiA  ♦^  J^X*^-^JL  ;-«.*- 

STe'ilsr^fS^^^^  ^nS^lrrth:  el^fentThX.VhTr;^^ 

the  exclusion  of  any  other  race  or  chiss.  ^^^  completed  in  Louisiana  at  the  time^Sdfied. 

Meantime  the  work  of  re^stration  was  go-  ^^  Tinte^^retoti^n^^'  ^i^  ^^  ^' 

ing  forward  without  interrnption.     On/)ccasion  tration,'^is*  ope^  a  b?ii5,  MaSadailiiMJ'rMS^ 

of  an  appeal  from  a  refusal  to  register  a  citizen  peijury  and  fraud  to  travel  on.    I  do  not  see  why  mj 

of  New  Orleans,  an  order  was  indorsed  upon  registration  should  be  dependent  on  the  time  other 

the  appeal  in  the  following  terms :  district  commariders  get  through.    I  have  given  more 

'^^                                 °  time  for  the  registration  of  Louisiana  than  they  pro- 

He^dqu^btem  Fifth  Mtlttabt  Dibtriot,  )  pose  to  give  in  their  commands,  for  I  oommenosa  six 

Nkw  OatBAKS,  l^Jw4  18, 18«7.   f  ifeeks  before  they  did.    I  regret  that  I  should  have 

BeBpectfully    returned    through    Brigodior-Geneml  to  differ  with  the  President,  but  it  must  oe  recoUeeCtd 

John  W.  Forsyth,  A.  A.  Ins.  General.  that  I  have  been  ordered  to  execute  a  law  to  which 

If  Mr. refuses  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  President  has  been  in  bitter  antsronism.    If  after 

the  Board  oi  Begisters  may  propound  to  him  rela-  this  report  the  time  be  extended,  please  notify  and 

tive  to  his  service  in  the  reoel  armv  durinjo^  the  war,  it  wiU  be  done.    I  would  do  it  at  ono^  but  the  Presi- 

or  his  political  antecedente,  they  wul  continue  to  re-  dent*s  telegram  was  conditional,  and  there  is  soffi* 

fuse  him  registration  until  such  time  as  he  does.    If  cient  time  left  to  issue  the  neoessarv  orders, 

upon  answering  such  questions  it  appears  that  he  is  P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Migor-Genexvl  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Attorney-General's  opinion  had  not  as  the  books  and  records  of  registration.    One  of 

yet  been  transmitted  to  the  district  command-  the  three  commissioners  appointed  to  serve  at 

ers,  nor  had  they  been  instmcted  to  adopt  his  each  poll  was  to  be  taken  from  the  colored 

interpretation   of  the   Reoonstmction   Laws,  population,  and  all  were  required  to  take  the 

With  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  that  opinion,  oath  subscribed  by  the  registers.    The  whole 

General  Sheridan  writes  to  Greneral  Grant,  un-  number  of  voters  registered  on  the  81st  of  July 

der  date  of  June  27th :  was  127,689,  of  which  44,782  were  whites  and 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stanbeiy's  opinion  is  heginmng  ?2>p07  blacks.    The  whites  had  small  m^orities 

to  show  itself  by  defiant  opposition  to  all  acts  of  the  ^  ^^  parishes.   In  New  Orleans,  14,846  whites 

militaiy  commanders,  and  by  impeding  and  rendering  and  14,805  blacks  were  registered.     The  official 

helpless  the  <»vil  offlcers  acting  under  his  appoint-  order  for  holding  the  election  was  published  on 

TI'lLlZ.^^^fi^^^lZ  li^J^m^^^  t^e  I'^th  of  August,  and  directed  that  the  vote 

the  common  oonnoil  that  one  and  a  quarter  million  or  .      ,  ■,  ■.     ._,     °     ^.,             ..         ^,    ,j.       .. 

Ulegal  money  has  been  issued  by  thl  comptroller  and  should  be  taken  on  the  question  of  holding  the 

treasurer.    The  common  counod  refuse  to  order  an  convention  and  for  the  choice  of  delegates  on 

inTestigation,  and  the  dty  attorney  refuses  to  sue  out  the  27th  and  28th  of  September.     It  sdso  pro- 

an  injunction  to  stop  the  issue.    Ifear  the  chaos  yi^ed  for  the  distribution  of  delegates  among 

r^t^ja^I^e^^i^^''^''s^  th«  Beveral  parisheMhe  whole  nf^ber  to  be 

will  administer  justice  according  to  his  own  views,  chosen  m  the  State  being  fixed  at  ninety-two. 

Many  of  them,  aenouncing  the  military  bill  as  unoon-  the  number  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 

Btitutional,  will  throw  every  hnpediment  in  the  waj  the  Legislature  in  1860.     A  revision  of  the 

of  ito  execution,  and  bad  thU  go  to  woTM  registry  lists  was  likewise  directed,  to  com- 

embanasaing  oondiUon  of  affairs  is  settled  by  per-  ^rL^^'^i- „^^^„   j«„„  v«<u«^  +i.^  «iri*:^„    «r»;i 

mitting  meto  go  on  in  my  first  course,  which  was  in-  "*ence  fourteen  days  before  the  election,  and 

dorsea  by  sll  &e  people,  except  those  disfhuichised,  continue  five  days,  at  which  the  commissioners 

most  of  whom  are  office-holders,  or  desire  to  be  such,  were  instructed  to  strike  off  the  name  of  any 

On  the  next  day  he  writes  that  he  had  re-  person  shown  to  their  satisfaction  not  to  be  en- 

ceived  the  Attorney-General's  opinion  in  the  *»^^  ^,  registration,  and  to  add  that  of  any 

form  of  a  circular  from  the  A^jutant-General's  V^^^  legally  qualified  whose  name  had  not 

ofiSce,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  ^fS  ^l^^J  ^^^^^  on  the  lists.    The  Board 

not  he  was  to  treat  it  as  an  order  from  the  ^^  Registers  were  directed  to  make  all  neces- 

President    To  this  General  Grant  replies :  sary  preparations  for  the  baUotmg,  and  to  make 

,,  -               ., ..  ^    - .,  ^  ZsM4. vn  duplicate  returns  of  the  votes  cast    The  com- 

Enforoe  your  own  construction  of  the  mihtaiy  bill  ^.f„.  ^^^  ^u  m^«*;^«  «-^»a  ,««^«  .*«.»>«»»<^k1/^ 

until  ordei4d  to  do  otherwise.    The  opinion  of  the  missioners  of  election  were  made  responsible 

Attorney-General  has  not  been  distributed  to  the  dis-  for  the  preservation  of  order  on  the  days  of 

trict  oommanders  in  language  or  manner  entitling  it  voting,  and  to  that  end  were  clothed  with  all 

to  the  foree  of  an  order,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  the  the  functions  of  civil  and  executive  officers.    It 

President  intended  it  to  have  such  force.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,tes 

Accordingly  the  registration  went  on  as  be-  and  record  the  results  in  duplicate,  and  trans- 
fore,  but  since  the  instructions  of  the  President  mit  the  ballot-boxes  sealed  to  the  Board  of 
contuned  in  Adjutant-General  Townsend's  dis-  Registers  at  a  place  previously  appointed  by 
patch  of  June  21st,  no  definite  limit  had  been  the  latter.  It  was  furthermore  declared  that 
set  to  the  time  allowed  for  its  completion.  On  any  fraud  occurring  at  the  voting  precincts 
the  10th  of  July  the  following  order  was  issued  wonld  be  punished  in  the  severest  manner,  and 
to  the  Bo^  of  Eegistration :  '  the  elections  therein  be  held  over  again  under 
Special  Orders,  No.  88.  J^f  protection  of  United  States  troops.    The 

Nbw  Oslxams,  JftUf  10, 1867.    f  79,089 ;  for  a  convention  76,083,  against  a  con- 

The  Boards  of  Begistration  througnout  the  State  yention  4,006. 

of  lA>m8iana  will  immtdUtely,  proceed  to  seled;  suit-  ^^f^j.  the  registration  had  ceased  in  Louisiana, 

able  persons  to  act  as  commissioners  of  election  for  n_^^^^\  ci./.«;^««  ;„  ^^,r>^^^'r.\^^^\r.»  fi^*»  ^oonU 

the  ^^ing  products  of  their  respective  parishes.  General  Shendan  m  communicating  the  result 

Three  persons  will  be  selected  for  each  precinct,  whose  to  General  Grant^   made  use  oi    the  tollow- 

names  will  be  submitted  by  the  Boards  of  Sedsters  ing-  language  respecting    the    obstacles  with 

to  their  supervising  officers  for  approval.    Polls  will  which  he  had  contended,  and  the  spirit  of  the 

¥e  opened  at  all  the  pLices  heretofore  established  for  j    ^-^       ^^  ^^  ^^  working  of  tiie  re- 

tbat  purpose,  as  far  as  practicable,  and,  in  order  to  ac-    r^^F*«     ••-•  *  ^  ©         

commodate  t\ie  lareely  increased  number  entitled  to  construction  acts :  "In  accomplishing  this  regis- 
vote,  two  days  will  be  given  for  voting.  Boards  of  tration  I  have  no  opposition  from  the  masses 
B^psters  will  at  once  proceed  to  make  up  their  pre-  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  much  assist- 
ant poU-books.                                aTrD-T>TTkAxr  a°oe  and  encouragement.    But  from  the  public 

By  command  of  Miyor-GeneralP.H.SHi;EIDAN.  especially  that  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 

This  was  followed  on  the  19th  by  an  order  leans,  and  from  office-holders  and  office-seekers 

directing  the  registration  to  cease  on  the  81st,  disfranchised,  I  have  met  with  bitterness  and 

nud  the  number  of  registered  voters  to  be  ac-  opposition." 

curately  made  up  and  attested  by  the  affidavits  Extensive  removals  of  officials  were  made, 

of  the  registers.    A  circular  was  issued  from  especially  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  between 

the  office  of  the  Inspector-General  on  the  22d,  the  1st  of  August  and  the  time  appointed  for 

giving  directions  for  qnalifying  commissioners  the  election.    On  the  1st  of  August  an  order 

of  election,  and  providing  for  the  inspection  of  was  issued  by  the  district  commander  com- 
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pletely  readjusting  the  board  of  aldermen  and  All  perBons  duly  registered  as  above,  and  no 

assistant  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ?i*^®J?' "®  consequently  eligible,  under  the  laws  of 

by  the  ..moval  of  twenty-two  of  «»ese  officwS  »^  SS?a1/'trffi.*°-^'n^^„'^^S  ^ 

and  the  designation  of  a  corresponding  nnmber  the  jury  Usts  will  immediately  be  made  by  prope 

to  sacceed  them.    The  order  states  that  ^'  the  officers.    All  the  laws  of  the  State  reepeeting  exemp- 

reasons  for  remoTing  these  persons  are  to  be  tions,  etc.,  from  juiy  duty,  will  remain  in  force. 

found  in  the  disordered  condition  to  which  they  The  President  of  the  United  States  not  being 
have  reduced  the  city  credit,  and  the  efforts  altogether  satisfied  with  the  coarse  of  6«nerai 
which  they  have  made,  and  are  making,  to  im-  Sheridan  in  Louisiana,  transmitted  to  Genial 
pede  the  lawful  execution  of  the  law  of  Oon-  Grant,  on  the  17th  of  August,  an  order  re- 
gress, dated  March  2d,  and  the  acts  supplement-  Jieving  that  officer  of  the  command  of  the 
ary  thereto."                        t            tt          :.  ^*^  District,  and  assigning  General  Thomas. 

On  the  5th  of  August  Joseph  Hernandez,  hitherto  of  the  Department  of  the  Camber- 
city  treasurer  of  New  Orleans,  was  removed,  land-  to  that  position.  General  Sheridan  was, 
and  Stoddart  Howell  appointed  in  his  place,  by  3ie  same  order,  appointed  to  the  command 
and  reasons  similar  to  the  above  assigned  for  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  to  relieve 
taking  that  step.  On  the  8th  the  chief  of  police  General  Hancock,  who  was  transferred  to  the 
of  the  same  city  was  removed,  and  his  suoces-  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  The  Pres- 
sor appointed,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Heath.  Jent  having  invited  General  Grant  to  makeanv 

Later  in  the  same  month,  the  city  surveyor  suggestions  which  he  saw  fit  with  regard  to 

of  New  Orleans,  the  city  attorney  and  assist-  these  assignments,  the  hitter  urged  that  the 

ant  attorney  and  the   assistant    comptroller,  order  be  not  insisted  upon,  saying  that  GeoeTal 

were  removed  for  reasons  "  similar  to  those  Sheridan  had  performed  his  duties  faithfollv 

given  in  the  order  readjusting   the  common  and  intelligently,  and  that  his  removal  would 

council  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans."    Other  be  looked  upon  as  an  effort  to  defeat  the  laws 

removals  were   made    and   reasons    assigned  of    Congress.      Nevertheless,   the    necesarj 

therefo^by  the  following  order  of  August  29th :  orders  were  issued  for  carrying  into  effect  the 

Special  Ordm-8,  M.  129.  changes  to  be  made  by  the  President's  command. 

HcADQUAKTBBs  Fctth  Militabt  Debtriot,  )  I^  couscquence,  however,  of  the  unfavorable 

.  ^  ,  .^?^  Oelka^  La^  Au^t29,im.  f  state  of  General  Thomas's  health,  asnbfiequent 
dr^ddlS^'&'SlXu^^ordfe.SS'y  order  Of  A^t26th.re^ed  Wm  in^for- 
murdered  a  colored  man  named  Jefferson,  and  for  °^®^  POSiUon,  and  assigned  to  the  Fifkh  Mill- 
refusing  to  admit  aa  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  tary  District  M^or-General  Winfield  S.  Han- 
State  witnesses  of  negro  blood ;  on  the  recommenda<  cock ;  while  General  Sheridan  was  directed  Co 
tion  of  his  ExceUency  Governor  Flander^  James  0.  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

SfS2rp.hClaK'u^by'«;!jr°^;  to.a»ume  command  of  the  Department  of  the 

that  oflfoe,  and  George  Dorman  appointed  in  his  Stead.  Missouri,  turnmg  over  the  command  m  Loui- 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofdce,  Mr.  siana  to  the  next  officer  in  rank  to  himsclt 

Dorman  will  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  oflloo  Brevet  Major-Gencral  Charles  Griffin. 

prescribed  for  officers  of  the  United  States.  General  Griffin,  who  remained  at  his  former 

6.  For  allowing  an  alleged  murderer,  ordered  to  be *.  r»  i  ^  «.        fh^         ^^^     ^a.      j«  j     /     i 

confined  in  jaiAy  Justice  Osborn,  to  escape,  and  POst,  Galveston,  Texas,  soon  after  died  of  vel- 

afterward  making  no  efforts  to  accomplish  nis  ar-  low  fever,  and  the  temporary  command  of  the 

rest,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  Excellency  Gov-  Fifth  Military  District  devolved  upon  Brevet 

empr  Flanders,  James  R.  Anderson,  sheriff  of  the  Major-General  Joseph  A.  Mower,  of  the  Did- 

pmsh  of  Rapides,  IS  hereby  removed  from  that  trict  of  Louisiana- 

office,  and  A.  J.  Sypher  appointed  m  his  stead.  ^         -tiw*"o»«"»-       „  ^,      „^  ^               .  ,1  •  . 

Before  entering  upon  his  duties,  Mr.  Sypher  will  J^n  various  parte  of  the  State,  especially  m 

furnish  bonds  in  the  usual  amount,  and  take  and  the  country    parishes,  political   organizations 

subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  prescrioed  for  officers  had  been  formed,  mostly  of  negroes,  for  the 

of  the  United  States.          -,.,,„        ^  purpose  of  mUitary  diill.    These  bands  occa- 

On  the  recommendation  of  his  Excellency  Gtovem-  I-  ^*1j  „^  ^u^^^  «t.«^^«««^.    ««^   ^^r.  ^^  *^ 

or  Flanders,  Mr.  WUliam  Simmons  is  hereby  ap-  sioned  no  little  annoyance,  and  gave  rise  to 

pointed  Police  Juror  for  Ward  No.  1,  parish  of  Cald-  fevensh  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  many 

well,  vice  Richard  King,  deceased.  citizens,  and  General  Mower  put  an  end   to 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  Mr.  them  by  the  following  order  : 

Simmons  win  take  and  subscnbe  to  the  oath  of  office  ^         t             o 

prescribed  for  officers  of  the  United  States.  General  Ord^s^  No,  11. 

By  command  of  M^.-Gen.  P.  H.  SHERmAN.  HEADQUAa-nsRs,  Dibteict  of  Lottsiaxa.  \ 

GxoRQX  L.  Habtsuff,  Asst.  Adjutant-General.  New  Orleakb^  La.,  StpL  16;  1S67.     \ 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Brevet 

One   of   the   orders  issued  in  effecting  the  Mcijor-General  Commandmg,  that  in  various  parts  of 

above-mentioned  removals,  contained  also  the  this  State  the  assembling  of  armed  men,  for  political 

following  important  section  relating  to  regis-  or  other  purposes,  is  of  ft^quent  oceuirence,  and  that 

^,.o4;^v»  ««^  ♦vT^  r^..«it^y.»i-:^»  r.f  ,•„«««, .  well-disposed  citizens  are  often  subjected  to  annov- 

tration  and  the  qualificacion  of  jurors :  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  p^^^ns  posted  as  sentinels  or  Vi- 

2.  The  rt'^stration  of  voters  of  the  State  of  Loui-  dettes,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  such  practices,  and 

siana  accordmg  to  laws  of  Congress  being  complete,  aU  other  acts  tending  to  diaorder  and  violence,  must 

it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  person  who  is  not  regis-  be  at  once  discontinued.    Commanders  of  posts,  de- 

tered  in  accordance  with  such  laws  shall  be  consid-  taohments,  and  stations  within  this  command,  will 

ercd  as  a  duly  qualiiied  voter  of  the  State  of  Loui-  arrest  And  retain  until  further  orders  HI  armed  men 

siana.  found  posted  as  sentinels,  pickets,  or  videttea,  or 
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pretending  to  be  on  guard  dutv  for  any  puipoae,  or 
Dj  any  authority,  not  duly  autnorizod  by  law. 
By  order  of 

Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  JOSEPH  A.  MOWEB. 
Natbahibi.  Bcbbakk, 

Seoond  Lieut.  87th  Inf.,  A.  A.  A^j.-Gen. 

The  order  announcing  the  result  of  the  eleo- 
tioD,  and  appointing  the  day  for  the  assembling 
of  the  convention,  was  published  on  the  2lBt 
pf  October.  The  delegates  chosen,  a  complete 
list  of  whom  was  given  in  the  order,  were  no- 
tified to  assemble  at  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall, 
New  Orleans,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1867. 

Yarious  "impediments  to  reconstruction" 
were  removed  by  General  Mower  in  Novem- 
ber, the  most  prominent  of  which  are  desig- 
nated in  the  following  special  order  : 

H«AI>QUABTKBa  FlFTH  HlLITABT  DlBTRTCT,  ) 

ITatember  21, 1867.  ) 
The  present  incumbents  being  impediments  to  re- 
construction under  the  laws  of  Con^ss.  the  following 
removals  and  appointments  of  civil  officers  in  Loui- 
frianA  are  hereby  made :  Albert  VoorUes.  Lieutenimt- 
Govemor,  is  removed,  and  Jacob  Hawkins  appointed 
in  his  place ;  H.  H.  Hard:^,  Secretaiy  of  State,  is  i«- 
moved!,  and  J.  B.  G.  Pit^n  appointed  in  his  plaoe  \ 
Adam  Griffin,  State  Treasurer,  is  removed,  and  E.  J. 
Jenkins  appointed  in  his  plaoe ;  Hypolite  Feralter, 
Auditor  or  JPublic  Accounts,  is  removed,  and  J.  H. 
SjTj^her  is  appointed  in^  his  place  ;  B.  M.  Larker,  Su- 

Scrintendent  of  Public  Education  is  removed,  and 
ohn  MoNair  is  appointed  in  his  place:  Henry  Bcn- 
sel.  State  Tax-ColJector  for  the  Fourth  District,  is  re- 
moved, and  Geo.  W.  Kendall  is  appointed  in  his  place. 
By  command  of  Gen.  JOSEPH  A.  MOWER. 

Besides  these,  several  local  officers  in  the 
parish  of  Orleans,  including  a  number  of  dis- 
trict judges,  were  removed,  and  their  successors 
appointed.  The  nature  of  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  General  Mower  in  order  to  effect 
these  removals,  at  least  in  one  case,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  resolution : 

Whereat^  By  a  law  of  Congress,  Harry  T.  Hays  has 
been  and  is  oisfranohised  for  disloyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  j  and 

Wh£r«at^  The  said  Hays  is  now  exercbing  the 
functions  of  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  contra- 
ry to  the  expressed  wHl  of  the  American  people  in 
Congress  represented ;  and 

Whareat^  The  retention  of  said  office  by  said  Har- 
ry T.  Havs  is  a  reproach  to  the  dignity  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas.  The  law  of  Congress  aforesaid  makes  it 
the  duty  oi  the  district  commander  to  remove  f^om 
office  disloyal  men ;  therefore 

Bewohedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  this  central  executive  committee  of  the  Kadical 
^publican  party  of  Louisiana,  to  wait  upon  General 
Joseph  A.  Mower,  and  respectfully  request  him  to 
remove  from  office  said  Harry  T.  £hiys. 

Mr.  Hays  was  removed.  General  Mower 
was  directed  by  General  Grant  to  su.Qpend  his 
removals  until  the  arrival  of  General  Hancock ; 
and  accordingly  an  order  of  November  22d, 
revoking  previous  orders,  retained  in  office  no 
less  than  thirteen  persons  who  had  been  super- 
seded, among  whom  were  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Education. 

General  Hancock  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  28th  of  November.  On  assuming  command 
of  the  district,  he  issued  the  following  order : 


Sp^eicH  Ordtn,  No,  40. 

Hbadqvartebs  Fifth  Militabt  Distkict,  i 
Neit  O&leaks,  XoMmber  89, 1S67.     j 

Firsi,  In  accordance  with  General  Orders,  No.  81, 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1867,  Minoiv 
Goneral  W.  8.  Ilancock  hereby  assumes  command  of 
the  Fifth  Military  District— the  department  composed 
of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Second.  The  General  Commanding  is  gratified  to 
learn  that  peace  and  quiet  reign  in  tnis  department, 
and  it  will  be  his  purpose  to  j>reserve  this  condition 
of  thin^.  As  a  means  to  this  great  end,  he  regards 
the  momtenance  of  the  clvU  authorities  m  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws  as  the  most  efficient  under 
existmg  circumstances.  In  war  it  is  indispensable  to 
repel  force  by  force,  and  overthrow  and  destroy  op- 
position to  lawful  authority ;  but  when  insurrection- 
ary force  has  been  overtlirown,  peace  established, 
and  the  civil  authorities  are  ready  and  willing  to  per- 
form their  duties,  the  military  power  should  cease  to 
lead,  taid  the  ci^^  administntion  resume  its  natuitd 
and  rightftd  dominion. 

Solemnly  impressed  with  these  views,  the  General 
announces  that  the  great  principles  ^f  American  lib- 
ertv  still  are  the  lawful  mhontanoe  of  tlds  people, 
and  ever  should  be.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the 
habeas  corpus,  the  liberty  of^tho  press,  the  freedom 
of  speech,  ana  the  natural  rights  of  persons,  and  the 
rights  of  property,  must  be  preserved.  Free  institu- 
tionsj^  while  they  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
happmess  of  the  people,  always  furnish  the  strongest 
inauoements  to  peace  and  order.  Crimes  and  offences 
committed  in  tnis  district  must  be  referred  to  the 
oonsideration  and  jud|[ment  of  the  regular  civil  au- 
thorities, and  these  tnbunala  ^1  be  supported  in 
their  lawful  jurisdiction. 

Should  there  be  violations  of  existing  laws  which 
are  not  inquired  into  by^  the  civil  magistrates,  or 
should  failures  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
courts  be  complained  of,  the  cases  will  be  reported 
to  these  headquarters,  when  such  orders  will  be 
made  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  While  the  Gen- 
eral thus  inaicates  his  purpose  to  respect  tiio  liberties 
of  the  people,  he  wishes  all  to  understand  that  armed 
insurrections  or  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  will  bo 
instantly  suppressed  by  arms. 

By  command  of  Mig.-Gen.  W.  S.  HANCOCK, 

Some  of  the  important  changes  instituted  by 
General  Ilancock  in  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor are  indicated  in  the  following  orders : 
Special  Orders,  M.  203. 

Sbo.  2.  The  true  and  proper  use  of  military  power, 
besides  defending  the  national  honor  against  loreign 
nations^  is  to  uphold  the  laws  and  dvil  government, 
and  to  secure  to  every  person  residing  among  us  the 
emo^ment  of  life,  libertv,  and  property. 

it  is  accordingly  maae,  by  act^of  Congress,  the 
duty  of  the  commander  of  this  district  to  protect  tdl 
persons  in  their  rights ;  to  suppress  disorder  and 
violence,  and  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all 
disturbers  of  the.  public  peace  and  criminals.  The 
Commanding  General  has  been  officially  informed 
that  the  administration  of  justice,  and  especially 
criminal  justice,  in  the  courts  is  clogged,  if  not  entire- 
ly frustrated,  by  the  enforcement  of  paragraph  No.  2 
of  the  military  order  numbered  Special  Order  125, 
current  series,  from  these  headquarters,  issued  on 
August  24, 1867,  relative  to  the  qualiflcations  of  per- 
sons to  be  placed  on  the  jury  lists  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  To  determine  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  be  iurors  appertains  to  the  legislative  power,  and 
until  the  laws  in  existence  regulating  this  suoject 
shall  be  amended  or  changed  by  that  department  of 
the  civil  government  which  the  constitutions  of  all 
the  States  under  our  republican  system  vests  with 
that  power,  it  is  deemed  oest  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  in  the  last  legislative  act 
upon  this  subject. 
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The  qualifications  of  a  juror,  under  the  law,  is  a  person,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean  and  up 

proper  «ubject  for  the  decision  of  the  courts.    The  ^g^A    ^}^q    {q  h  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

l^ommanding.  General,  in  the  discharge  of  the  tmst  ^^^^^8  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  SUte  one  yeer, 

reposed  in  him,  will  maintain  the  just  power  of  the  »"^  •""oy^''"*^  *""«"»»-«"»•  "*•*»«              j  "^     j 

judiciary,  and  is  unwilling  to  permit  the  dvjl  authori-  ^^^  of  his  pansh  three  months,  shall  DC  deemed 

lies  and  laws  to  be  embarrassed  by  militanr  interfer-  an  elector,  '^  except  those  disfranchised  by  this 

ence;  and  as  it  is  an  established  fact  that  tJie  admin-  constitution."    The  disfranchising  article  then 

istration  of  justice  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  is  neatly  follows,  in  these  words  : 

embarrassed  by  the  operations  of  paragraph  Xso.  2,  ^ 

Special  Order,  No.  125,  current  series,  from  these  The  following  persons  shall  be  prohibited  from  rot 

headquarters,  it  is  ordered  that  said  paragraph,  which  ing  or  from  hmolng  any   office  of  honor,  trust,  or 

relates  to  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  oe  placed  profit  in  this  State,  to  wit :  All  penons  who  MitU 

on  the  jury  lists  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be,  and  have  been   oonyicted  of  treason,  peijiny,  foifciy, 

the  same  is  hereby,  revoked ;  and  that  the  trial  by  bribery,  or  other  crime  punishable  by  impriflonment 

jury  be  henceforth  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  con-  at  hard  labor ;  all  paupers  and  persons  under  inter- 

stituUon  and  civil  laws,  without  renird  to  any  military  diction  ;  and  all  leaders  or  officers  of  guerilla  bands 

order  heretofore  issued  from  these  neadqnarters.  during  the  late  war  or  rebellion.    The  following  p«r- 

By  command  of  Major-General  HANCOCK.  sons  are  prohibited  from  y&6n^  or  holdinff  any  ooiee 

W.  G.  MiTcnELL,  Brevet  Oeut.-Col.,  and  Act.  Assist,  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  this  State  imol  alter  the 

Adj  .-Gen.  first  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eer- 

General  Ordun^  Xo,  1.  enty-eight,  to  wit :  AH  persons  who,  before^  the  firri 

HBADQUAvms  Firra  Miutakt  Distkiot,  )  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sii^-ose, 

Nsw  Oelbans,  January  1,  I86ij.     f  held  the  office  of  Vice-President,  Secretary  of  Stite, 

Applications  have  been  made  at  these  headquarters  Secretarv  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretin' 

implying  the  existence  of  an  arbitrary  authority  in  of  the  Treasury,  Postmaster-General,  or  Attorser- 

the  Commanding'General,  touching  purely  dvil  con-  General  of  the  United  States,  diplomatic  agents  of 

troversies.    One  petitioner  solicits  this  action,  another  the  United  States,  members  of  Congress,  Judges  of 

that,  and  each  refers  to  some  special  consideration  of  the   Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District  CouztB  of  tk 

grace  or  favor  whidb  he  supposes  to  exist,  and  which  Ifnited  States,  Governors  and  Lieutenani-GovemTn 

should  influence  this  department.    The  number  of  of  this  State  or  of  other  States,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

such  applications  and  the  waste  of  time  they  inyolve,  and  District  Courts  of  this  State,  Judges  of  the  courts 

make  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  administration  of  last  resort  of  other  States,  members  of  the  Legiils- 

of  civU  justice  appertains  to  the  regular  courts.  ture  of  tiiis  State  since  the  adoption  of  the  constiR:- 

The  rights  of  litigants  do  not  depend  on  the  views  tion  of  1852,  who  approved  or  encouraged  the  eeeet- 

of  the  general — ^they  are  to  be  adjudged  and  settled  sion  of  this  State  or  any  other  State,  membera  of 

according  to  the  laws.     Arbitrary  power  such  as  he  secession  conventions  who  voted   for  or  signed  tbe 

has  been  urged  to  assume  has  no  existence  here.    It  ordinance  of  secession,  and  oommiasioned  dficen  of 

is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  Louisiana  or  Texas — ^it  the  Army  or  Navy  of  tne  United  States,  who  at  sdt 

cannot  be  derived  from  any  act  or  aots  of  Congress —  time  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion :    Pirovidsd^  T\k 

it  is  restrained  by  a  oonstitution  and  prohibited  from  Legislature  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirda  of  each  fioose, 

action  in  many  particidars.   The  Migor-G^neral  oom-  remove  such  disabihty. 

manding  ^^f^^^?^^?^^  ^^  ^"  This  article  was  adopted  by  the  convention, 

fer^SSJ^refble  resistance  to  the  execution  of  processes  20  colored  delegates  voting  for  it  and  the  same 

of  the  courts.  number  voting  against  it.  The  work  of  tbe  coo- 

Bycommand  of  Minor-Genersl  HANCOCK.  yention  is  not  completed  at  this  present  writing, 

Geo.  L.  Hartsutf,  A.  A.  G.  and  forms  part  of  the  history  of  1868. 

He  also  reinstated  several  of  the  civil  offi-  Mention  has  already  been  made,  incidentally,  of 

cers  removed  by  order  of  General  Mower,  destrnotive  inandations  resulting  from  extennre 

General  Mower  himself  was  relieved  from  the  cr«ja««  in  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River.— 

command  of  the  District  of  Louisiana,  and  or-  In  former  times,  when  the  planters  could  com- 

dered  to  join  liis  regiment  at  Greenville.  mand  a  large  force  of  laborers,  in  time  of  dan- 

The  Constitational  Convention,  which  was  ger  to  these  embankments,  it  was  customary  to 

composed  largely  of  colored  delegates,  assem-  get  a  watch  upon  them,  and  the  slightest  breach 

bled  at  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  of  November,  was  promptly  remedied.    But  owing  to  the  dl*- 

and  chose  J.  G.  Taliaferro  to  preside  over  its  organized  condition  of  labor  in  the  ^s^  an  ei- 

deliberations.    The  usual  plan  was  adopted,  of  tensive  breaking  away  of  the  levees  was  not  pre- 

appointiDg  various  committees  to  prepare  re-  vented  on  occasion  of  an  unusual  rise  of  the 

ports  on  different  portions  of  the  constitution,  river  last  spring,  and  great  distress  was  caused 

For  nearly  a  montli  the  delegates  were  engaged  by  the  submersion  of  laxge  tracts  of  land,  st- 

in  receiving  resolutions   and  discussing  prin-  tended  with   destruction  of  property    and  in 

ciples,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  a  draft  of  a  many  eases  with    loss  of  life.    The  provision 

constitution  was  submitted.    The  first  two  arti-  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  repairing  of 

cles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  in  these  words :  the  levees  was  rendered,  in  a  great  measure. 

Akt.  1.  All  persons,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  ineffectual  by  the  political  difficulties  which  fol- 

or  previous  condition,  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  lowed.    With  the  aid,  however,  of  a  special  or- 

United  States,  and  inhabitants  of  this  State  for  one  der  from  General  Sheridan  in  August,  a  thorough 

-year,  are  citizens  of  this  State.    Thej;  shall  eiyoy  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  levees  was  in- 

'Zi^^xt^^^^^^^'^'  ■"'  "••  ftnted,  a»d  fte  question  of  an  «Bpropmtio« 

Art.  2.  There  shall  be  nei&er  slavery  nor  invol-  for  their  benefit  from  the  Federal  Government 

untary  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  is  before  Congress  at  the  present  time. 

punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  A  general  failure  of  crops,  owing  in  part  to 

been  duly  convicted.  ^^  neglect*  and  apathy  of  those  upon  whoee 

The  franchise  article  provides  that  every  male  labor  tiie  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  have 
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heretofore  mainly  depended,  and  partly  to  the  LUMPKIN,  Josbph  Hbnby,  LL.  D.,  an  Ainer- 
general  disordered  state  of  affairs  'in  that  sec-  ican  jurist  and  statesman,'  Chief  Justice  t>f  the 
lion.,  as  well  as  to  the  untoward  occurrence  of  State  of  Georgia  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
the  inundation,  has  caused  great  want  and  suf-  born  in  Oglethorpe  County,  6a.,  December 
fering,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen.  23,  1799 ;  died  in  Athens,  Ga.,  June  4,  1867. 
In  former  years,  the  industry  of  the  State  was  Prepared  for  .college  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Mason, 
mostly  absorbed  in  the  culture  of  cotton  and  of  the  Mason  Academy  at  Lexington,  Ga.,  at  an 
sugar,  but  the  necessities  of  the  times  are  for-  early  age,  he  entered  the  University  of  Georgia, 
cing  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  and  upon  the  death  of  its  president,  Dr.  Finley, 
fruits,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  Louisi-  he  repaired  to  Princeton  and  entered  the  junior 
ana  are  well  adapted.  During  the  season  of  class.  He  was  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  with 
1866-'67,  847  sugar  plantations  were  under  par-  high  honor  in  1819.  His  classical  scholarship 
tial  cultivation,  and  the  product  of  the  whole  was  remarkable,  and  his  relish  for  ancient  lore 
has  been  estimated  at  about  40,000  hogsheads  and  acquaintance  with  the  classics  seem  to  have 
of  sugar  and  65,000  barrels  of  molasses.  continued  with  him  through  life.    Immediately 

Early  in  the  year  1868  General  Hancock  re-  after  his  graduation  he  entered  upon  the  study 
ceived  an  official  representation  from  the  Audi-  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Cobb,  a  man  of 
tor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  that  *'  the  indebt-  professional  distinction  and  national  reputation, 
edness  of  the  State  is  such  that  under  the  ores-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1820. 
ent  revenue  laws  the  debt  cannot  be  paid ;  "and  He  commenced  practice  at  Lexington,  Ga.,  and 
a  communication  from  the  Governor  declaring  his  success  was  immediate ;  he  sprang  almost 
that  the  State  Treasury  is  totally  bankrupt,  that  at  once  into  the  very  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
tbe  judges  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  State  fessiou.  The  bar  of  Georgia  at  that  day  con- 
cannot  be  paid,  and  that  unless  some  remedy  is  tained  many  very  able  lawyers,  men  of  national 
to  be  applied  themachinery  of  civil  government  reputation,  and  among  them  such  men  as  Up- 
in  the  State  must  stop."  Thereupon  the  Com-  son,  Clayton,  Cobb,  Payne,  Sherton,  and  others; 
manding  General  issued  an  order  providing  for  but  all  soon  acknowledged  the  youthful  Lump- 
the  effioieot  levy,  collection,  and  custody  of  the  kin  as  their  peer.  It  was  said  of  him  that  so 
revennea,  and  extending  the  time  of  the  opera-  thorough  was  his  preparation,  and  so  impres- 
tion  of  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  making  sive  his  manner,  that  he  never  made  a  fail- 
appropriation  for  current  expenses,  ^hich  act  ure,  and  very  rarely  failed  to  carry  the  jury, 
ceased  to  have  effect  on  the  01st  of  December,  After  a  brilliant  career  of  twenty-four  years, 
1867.  By  this  order,  all  dues  to  the  State  are  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  and  at 
made  payable  only  in  legal-tendci*  Treasury  the  very  acme  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
note<t  of  the  United  States.  and  an  advocate,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 

Lt^BECK,  a  free  Grerman  city,  belonging  to  the  from  his  professional  pursuits  and  to  seek 
North-German  Confederation.  Area,  109  square  health  in  a  foreign  land.  In  1844,  ac^om- 
miles;  populatioo,  in  1862, 50,614.  The  budget  panied  by  his  family,  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
nf  1867  estimates  the  public  revenue  at  1,692,-  where  he  spent  a  year  of  great  benefit  to  his 
000  and  public  expenditure  at  1,719,700  marks  health  and  keen  intellectual  enjoyment.  In 
current  (one  mark  current  equal  to  twenty-six  1845,  during  his  absence,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
cents) ;  public  debt,  20,365,750  marks  current.  Georgia  w&s  organized,  and  without  solicitation 
To  the  army  of  the  old  German  Confederation,  on  his  part,  and  even  without  his  knowledge, 
Lubeck  had  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  612  men.  he  was  elected  Judge  for  the  long  term  of  six 
According  to  a  treaty  concluded  with  Prussia  on  years  without  opposition.  He  was  thrice 
June  27, 1867,  the  military  force  of  LUbeck  was  reelected  for  six  years  and  each  time  with- 
dissolved  on  October  1,  1867,  and  the  military  out  opposition,  a  fact  almost  without  prece- 
obligationa  of  Ldbeck  were  assumed  by  Prus-  dent  in  this  age  of  an  elective  judiciary, 
sia.  A  Prussian  garrison  in  Liibeck,  consisting  Judge  Lumpkin  was  elected  Professor  of 
of  one  battalion,  serves  for  the  enrollment  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  the  University  of 
the  inhabitants  liable  to  military  duty  in  ac-  Georgia  in  1846,  but  felt  constrained  to  de- 
cordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  North-  cline.  He  was  subsequently  elected  Professor 
German  Confederation.  The  total  value  of  of  Law  in  the  school  attached  to  tlie  University 
imports  in  1866  was  80,641,185  marks  cur-  and  which  was  named  in  his  honor  the  Lump- 
rent,  kin  Law  School.    He  discharged  the  duties  of 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867  Lflbeck  this  position  most  successfully  until  the  break- 
possossed  40  sea-going  vessels  (among  them  15  ing  out  of  the  war  disbanded  the  school.  In 
steamers,  together  of  4,846  lasts).  1855  President  Pierce  tendered  him  a  seat  upon 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  years  1865  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  although  he 
and  1866  was  as  follows  -.  had  always  acted  with  the  Whig  party.  Feeling 

that  he  ought  to  remain  and  serve  the  State 
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YeMels. 


1,765 
1,823 


LMts. 


140,000 

145,0S1 


cLSASAMOBs.         that  hod  so  greatly  honored  him,  he  declined 

£i~j —    the  appointment.      In    1860  he  was  elected 

Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  reluctantly 


Veseols. 


1,758 
1,840 


189,000    declined  the  position,  through  attachment  to  the 
^^^*^^^    court  over  which  he  had  so  long  presided.    The 
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Oollege  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1851. 

LUTHERANS.  L  United  States. — The 
"Lutheran  Almanac  for  1868"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  view  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  United  States: 


8TX0DS. 


I.  8vnod9  oonnseUd  toiih  the  **  O&H' 
eral  Synod  '^  ^tJu  UniUd  SUlUb, 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
& 
6. 
7. 

a 

9 

10. 
11. 
12. 

la 

14. 
16. 


Synod  of  New  York 

Hartwick  Bynod  (N.  YJ 

Franckeau  Synod  (N.  Y.) 

Synod  of  New  Jersey 

Synod  of  East  Fennsyl  vania.   . . . 

Susquehanna  Synod  (Ponn.) 

Synod  of  West  Pennsylranla. . . . 

Synod  of  Central  PennsylTanla.. 

Alleghany  Synod  (Penn.) 

Srnod  of  Maryland 

Melancthon  Synod  (Md.) * 

Svnod  of  Texas 

East  OhloSynod 

Wittenberg  Synod  (Ohio) 

Miami  8 vnod  (Ohio) 

1ft.  Svnod  of  Nortnem  Indiana 

17.  Ollre-Branch  Synod  (Ind.) 

Synod  of  Northern  Illinois 

S3-nod  of  Southern  Illinois 

Synod  of  Central  Illinois 

Synod  of  Iowa 


la 

19. 
20. 
21. 


II.  Synods  of  ths  **  Oeneral  Ontn- 

1.  New  York  Minlstcrlnm,  etc 

2l  Synod  of  PennsylTanta,  etc 

8.  Pittsburg  Synod  (Penn.) 

4.  English  Dint   Synod   of  Joint  i 

Synod  of  Ohio \ 

6.  English  Synod  of  Ohio 

6.  Synod  of  Illinois,  etc 

7.  Synod  of  Wisconsin 

a  Synod  of  Michigan 

9.  Synod  of  Iowa 

10.  Synod  of  Minnesota 

11.  Scandinavian  Augustan* Synod.. 

12.  Synod  of  Canada 


IIL  Synoda  connected  with  ih^ 
{^mthem)  General  Synod  qf 
Jforih  America. 

1.  Synod  of  Viririnia 

8.  Synod  of  Southwest  Virginia.... 

a  Synod  of  North  Carolina 

4.  Synod  of  South  Carolina 

6.  Synod  of  Georgia 


16 
«7 
20 
8 
66 
14 
M 
84 
40 
85 
18 
18 
40 
87 
85 
28 
22 
28 
19 
12 
22 


679 


49 

125 

67 

84 

11 
82 
50 
15 
62 
19 
60 
24 


a  Holston  Synod  (Tonn.). 


120 


rv.  Synods^  not  connected  toilh  any 
General  Synod  or  General  Council. 

1.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  etc 

2.  Joint  Synod  of  Missouri,  etc 

8.  Norwegian  Synod  (Wis.,  etc.) 

4.  Tennessee  Synod 

6.  Eil8on*s  Synod 

a  Uuion  Synod  (Ind.) 

7.  BulTalo  Synod  (N.  Y.) I      80 

a  German  Sy  d(k1  of  Now  York,  etc . 

9.  Svnod  of  Mississippi 

10.  Missionary  Synod  of  the  West... 


16 
81 
29 
10 
82 
2& 
98 
78 
96 
85 
46 
23 
60 
67 
42 
65 
42 
65 
16 
17 
28 


944 


47 
800 
130 

68 

26 
40 
90 
85 
76 
85 
100 
64 


214 


109  ' 

227 

2.'iO  : 

804 

50  ' 

200 

V2 

85 

0 

25 

16  , 

20 

80 

40 

10 

10 

7  ■ 

11 

11  1 

20 

2,200 
4,800 
2,500 
1,500 
9,900 
8,500 
12,520 
6,800 
6,606 

aso7 

4,800 
2,800 
a700 
8,800 
8,500 
8,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,200 
2,000 
1,200 


86,988 


12,000 

60,500 
8,:K)0 

7,000 

1,700 

4,600 
ll,Oi»0 
8,000 
7.000 
2,500 
10,000 
1,500 


628 

1,010 

SO 

61 

21 

40 

18 

84 

38 

44 

6 

10 

12 

25 

119,100 


8,200 

an9 

8,716 

4,817 
1,200 
2.000 


17,112 


80.500 

89,000 

20,000 

5.600 

2,000 

2.210 

5,000 

1.800 

2,000 

700 


628    .  944    109,010 


Grandtotal 1,750    8,112    882,166 


literary  and  theological  schools,  19  college  14 
academies,  9  female  seminaries,  and  15  eleemoej- 
narj  institutions.  Other  benevolent  instita- 
tions  are : 

The  Parent  Education  Society oiguiiz^  1^ 

1-45 


Foreign  Missionary  Society 

Home  Missionary  Society * 

Church  EztoDsion  Society 

Publication  Society 

Historical  Society * 

Pastors'  Fund 


Under  the  patronage  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
(all  the  above  divisions  taken  together)  are  14 


The  Lutheran  periodicals  are  11  EnglbJiU 
weetly,  2  semi-monthly,  4  monthly,  and  I 
quarterly),  9  German  (4  semi-monthh,  Z 
monthly,  and  2  not  defined),  and  6  Swedish  u^ 
Norwegian  (1  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  c 
monthly). 

The  organization  of  those  Lutherans  *  who  :b- 
siston  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  unaltered  Coqia 
sion  of  Augsburg  as  a  condition  of  church  ntm- 
bership  was  completed  by  the  first  ^'GccerJ 
Council "  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  od  tk 
20th  of  November,  and  the  following  daya  Tin 
Council  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  Her. 
J.  Bassler,  as  President,  Bevs.  H.  W.  Both  2ird 
J.  Fritschell,  Secretaries,  and  Dr.  H.  U.  Muh- 
lenberg, Treasurer.  According  to  the  statistic 
above  given  (taken  from  an  Almanac  pubMed 
in  the  interest  of  the  "  General  Synod  '*),  the 
twelve  Synods  represented  at  this  needs^' 
number  about  119,000  communioants,  while  the 
friends  of  the  new  organization  claim  a  raa»- 
bcrship  of  183,296,  with  538  ministers,  Uh'> 
charges,  and  1,030  congregations.  A  resoIotioD 
was  passed  inviting  those  only,  "  who  are  in  the 
unity  of  tlie  faith  with  us  as  set  forth  in  the 
fundamental  articles  of  this  General  Conncil*' 
as  **  visiting  brethren."  The  "FundamentJ 
Principles  "  were  then  taken  up.  The  New  Yc.'-k 
Ministerium  and  the  Wisconsin  Svnod  hanm 
passed  amendments,  it  was  decided,  that  iaas^ 
much  as  ten  Synods  had  adopted  them  wid^oc: 
any  change,  they  cannot  now  be  subjected  iv 
amendment,  except  in  accordance  with  the  pn)- 
vision  which  they  contain.  Other  parts  of  ih^ 
constitution  were  then  considered,  amendtai.  an^ 
adopted.  The  ratio  of  representation  was  ba?cl 
upon  the  number  of  pastoral  charges,  teoi'f 
which  are  to  be  entitled  to  one  clerical  and  one 
lay  delegate,  and  more  than  five  additioral 
charges  shall  entitle  a  Synod  to  two  more  dtle- 
gates.  The  action  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  OLi^* 
was  presented,  declaring  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  could  alone  unite  with  the  ConnoiL  vir : 
exclusion  of  congrei^ations  and  ministers  belon::- 
ing  to  secret  societies,  the  communion  to  be  re- 
stricted to  Lutherans,  non-interchanpe  of  pd- 
pits  with  other  denominations,  and  the  rsj^ 
tion  of  Millenarianism.  After  much  debate,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  which  reported  cer- 
tain principles  by  which  the  Council  woulii  Iw 
governed  in  deciding  these  questions,  wheo  rej:- 
ularly  presented.  The  Missouri  Synod  hanu}: 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Council,  pro- 


*  See  Aksual  Ctclop.edla.  for  18M,  p.  ML 
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posing^  a  conference  with  it,  resolntlons  were  Chnrolies,  are  fhlly  given  in  Schem'd  Amerir 
adopted,  landatorj  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Mis-  can  EecleBiastical  Almanac  for  1868.) 
sourians  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  express-  The  Lntheran  Church  of  Germany  was,  in 
ing  a  willingness,  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  1866-'6T,  chiefly  agitated  by  the  question 
Oounoil,  to  meet  them  in  a  free  conference,  whether  the  Prassian  Government  wonld  en- 
The  Iowa  Synod  presented  a  communication,  deavor  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Lnthernn 
containing  its  views  on  the  subjects  introduced  and  Reformed  Churches,  in  the  annexed  prov- 
by  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  on  which  a  com-  inces,  to  the  United  Evangelical  Church  in  Pnis- 
mittee  rei>orted  that  the  Council  was  not  ready  sia.  Decided  opposition  to  all  union  schemes 
to  indorse  as  correct  the  logical  deduction  and  was  expressed  by  a  large  number  of  Lutherans, 
application  of  the  negative  part  of  the  Oonfes-  especially  in  Hanover,  where,  at  a  conference 
slonal  Books,  "  made  by  the  Iowa  Synod,  and  of  650  Lutheran  clergymen  held  in  July,  the 
recommending  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  vast  majority  expressly  approved  a  resolution 
the  district  Synods,  in  the  hope  that  the  Holy  declaring  it  wrong  to  admit  members  of  the  Re- 
Spirit  will  enable  them  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  all  formed  Church  to  the  Lord*8  Table  in  Lutheran 
the  detdls  of  practice  and  usage."  The  resolu-  churches.  Among  the  Lutheran  missionary  so- 
tlon  to  publish  the  "  Church  Book,"  prepared  cieties  the  most  important  one  is  that  of  Leipsic. 
by  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  From  the  report  presented  at  the  last  anniversary 
was  adopted.  The  book  is  to  contain  as  much  of  this  society  it  appears  that  the  mission  senii- 
of  the  Dtnrgy  as  will  be  needed  for  public  wor<  nary  has  at  present  10  students.  In  India  there 
ship,  a  collection  of  about  six  hundred  hymns,  are  6  missionaries,  and  one  is  at  present  on  a  visit 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's  to  Germany.  Daring  the  last  year  741  heathen 
Small  Catechism,  and  a  collection  of  Family  were  baptized  by  the  missionaries,  and  there 
Prayers.  A  committee  was  appointed,  to  cor-  aijB  now  8,303  converts,  and  878  places.  The  re- 
respond  with  Lutheran  churches  in  the  Danish  ceipts  have  increased,  notwithstanding  the  war. 
West  India  Islands,  and  the  Russian  Possessions,  The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  State  Chnrch  in 
when,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  people  of  all  the  doandinavian  states — Sweden,  Norway, 
Fort  Wayne  for  their  hospitality,  the  Council  and  Denmark.  In  Sweden,  the  Church  has  1 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  English  Lutheran  archbishop,  11  bishops,  8,200  pastors.  The 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  at  such  time  as  the  officers  popnlation,  which,  in  1865,  amounted  to  4,1 14.- 
sball  designate.  141,  was  all  Lutheran,  with  the  exception  of 

Among  those  belonging  to  this  new  organiza-  about  10,060.  Norway  has  5  bishops.  886  pas- 
tion  of  Lutherans,  there  is  some  dift'erence  of  tors;  population,  in  1866,  1,701,478;  with  a 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Millenarianism.  The  still  smaller  number  of  non-Lutherans  than 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri  has  expelled  the  Sweden.  Denmark  has  10  bishops,  69  pro- 
Rev.  Mr.  Schieferdecker,  one  of  their  oldest  vosts,  1,100  parishes,  and  1,200  pastors;  the 
ministers,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  become  population  (1,608,095,  and  in  the  dependencies 
entangled  in  the  web  of  MiUenarianism,  which  124,020)  are  Lutherans,  with  the  exception  of 
is  condemned  by  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  12,907  members  of  other" creeds. 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  Smaller  Cate-  Austria  has  1,218,750  Lutherans, 
chism.  The  Pennsylvania  Synod,  on  the  other  Franco  has  44  consistories,  282  parishes,  199 
hand,  the  first  which  last  year  withdrew  from  annexes,  892  temples,  658  schools,  268  official 
the  old  General  Synod,  has  tolerated  and  hon-  pastors,  40  vicars;  and  in  Algeria  the  Reformed 
ored  prominent  Millenarians  in  its  connection,  and  Lutheran  (mixed)  Consistory  of  Algiers  has 
the  Board  of  its  Seminary  electing  one  of  them  12  parishes,  69  annexes,  71  places  of  worship, 
its  president  12  schools,  16  official  pastors.     The  Lutheran 

II.  Europe.— In  a  number  of  German  states  population  is  about  500,000,   mostly  in    the 

the  former  Lutheran  State  Church  has  been  Alsace. 

fnsed  with  the  Reformed  State  Church  into  the  In  Russia  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  pre- 
United  Evangelical  Church.  This  Church  is  dominant  church  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in 
viewed  by  some  as  an  entirely  new  denomina-  Finland.  It  has,  in  Russia  Proper,  8  consisto- 
tion,  which  has  superseded  the  former  Luther-  ries,  431  churches,  566  ministers.  The  Luther- 
an or  Reformed  Denominations,  but  others  con-  an  popnlation  of  Poland  is  382,000,  and  of  Fin- 
sider  it  merely  as  a  confederation,  which  does  land  1,787,000. 

not  interfere  with  the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  In  Holland  there  arc  two  organizations  of 

character  of  individual  congregations,  and  with  Lutherans;  the  one,  the  "Evangelical  Luther- 

the  continued  existence  of  the  Lutheran  and  an,"  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  influer.ce  of 

Reformed  Churches.     By  far  the  larger  portion  the  Liberal  (Rationali'^tic)  party,  and  has  a  pop- 

of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  were  former-  ulation  of  about  66,000  souls ;    the  other,  the 

ly  Lutherans,  and  many  of  these  desire  the  re-  "Reformed  Lutheran,"  adheres  to  the  syraboli- 

peal  of  the  union  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  cal  books,  and  numbers  about  10,000  souls, 

strictly  Lutheran  Church.    It  is  therefore  im-  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  are 

possible  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  the  but  few  Lutherans. 

popnlation  which  now  belongs  in  Germany  to  III.  Asia,  Afbioa,  and  Axtstbaua. — The  Lu- 

the  Lutheran  Church.    (Statistics  of  the  Lu-  thcrans  sustain  missions  in  India,  China,  and 

theran.  Reformed,  and  the  United  Evangelical  several  parts  of  Africa.    There  are  about  10,000 
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Lntherans  and  German  Protestants  in  Victoria,  solely  in  the  capacity  of  a  ^^  Federal "  gartisoo. 

and  a  number  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  but  also  in  virtue  of  the  intematioral  treaties 

LUXEMBURG,  a  grand-duchy,  united  by  concluded  in  1816  and  1856  betweeo  UoQifid 
^^  personal  union ''  with  Holland,  but  which  has  and  Prussia ;  that,  actually,  Prussian  troops  had 
an  independent  constitution  and  administration,  already  garrisoned  the  fortress  four  yean  before 
The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  King  of  Hoi-  the  Germanic  Diet,  in  1820,  took  charge  of  th^ 
land.  Present  Governor  (since  1850),  Prince  Federal  occupation  of  Luxemburg ;  and  that, 
Henry,  brother  of  the  King  of  Holland.  The  consequently,  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  codd 
present  constitution  dates  from  July  9,  1848,  not  impair  the  conventions  between  Prosaa  sn-j 
and  was  revised  in  1856.  The  electoral  law  the  Netherlands.  To  this  dispatch  BaroD  de 
(adopted  on  November  17,  1857)  provides  for  Tomaco  replied  on  July  2, 1866,  that  the  Gor- 
an Assembly,  consisting  of  31  members,  who  are  ernment  of  the  King-Grand-duke  could  not  sd- 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  grand-  mit  the  claims  of  the  Prussian  GoTemmeot^  u 
duchy  belonged  from  1815  to  1866  to  the  old  Luxemburg  had  been  declared  a  Federal  forire»$ 
German  Confederation.  Area  990  square  miles ;  as  early  as  1814  and  1815  ;  that  the  final  soin- 
population,  in  1864,  202,937  inhabitants;  in  tion  of  the  question  might  be  postponed,  Ic: 
•1866,  203,851.  The  country  is  divided  into  that  the  government  of  Luxemburg  deemed  i: 
three  districts :  Luxemburg  (87,799  inhabitants) ;  of  importance  to  make  known  at  once  its  reser- 
Diokirch  (71,805),  and  Gevenmachern  (44,747).  vations  and  its  protest  against  the  Pruasan  vieir. 
There  are  seven  towns,  the  larger  of  which  are  The  question  slumbered  until  the  month  of  (te- 
Luxemburg,  the  capital,  with  18,487  inhabitants,  tober,  1866,  when  the  legation  of  France  at  tk 
and  Echternach  with  4,100.  In  the  budget  for  Hague  addressed  to  Paris  two  dispatches  is 
the  year  1866-^67,  the  receipts  amounted  to  succession,  calling  the  attention  of  the  lYeorh 
4,958,520  francs,  and  the  expenditures  to  5,074,-  Government  to  t£e  dangers  which  the  qnestioa 
892  francs ;  there  was  consequently  a  deficit  of  might  give  rise  to.  Early  in  1867  the  efforts  of 
115,872  francs.  The  public  debt  in  1866  was  France  for  a  purchase  of  Luxemburg  seem  u> 
about  18,000,000  francs.  The  army  consists  of  have  commenced,  but  the  supplement  to  th« 
two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  each  of  which  has  "  Yellow  Book  "  on  the  Luxemburg  qncstios 
18  officers  and  763  nnder-officers  and  privates,  (a  volume  of  87  pages),  which  the  French  Gov- 
There  is  also  a  corps  of  gensdarmes  composed  of  ernment  presented  to  both  Cbamb^does  not 
8  officers,  27  under-officers,  and  379  gensdarmes.  contain  some  of  the  most  important  docauie&U 

Alter  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  relating  to  these  negotiations,  nor  the  trestr 

Diet  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  from  it  which  it  is  asserted  was  concluded  between  the 

of  Prussia,  the  position  of  Luxemburg  became  Governmentsof  France  and  the  NetherlaiKkoo 

at  once  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  correspond-  March  22d.    From  the  documents  giren  in  thl^i 

dence  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  supplement  of  the  Yellow  Book  we  lean  the 

Later  the  Government  of  France  entered  into  following  facts: 

several  negotiations  with  the  Ketherlands,  with  Two  dispatches  from  the  Marquis  de  Moostier, 
a  view  to  the  purchase  of  Luxemburg.  The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Afairs,  to  the 
determined  opposition  of  Prussia  to  this  project  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  of  the  STth  acd 
led  for  a  time  to  a  serious  European  complica-  28th  February,  indicated  the  cession  of  t  c 
tions,  threatening  a  war  between  France  and  grand-duchy  as  likely  to  procure  the  solo- 
Germany.  Thus  ^^  the  Luxemburg  question  "  tion  most  desirable.  On  the  21st  of  March. 
occupied  for  several  months  a  prominent  place  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEsirs  expressed  aoew  " 
in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  year  1867.  the  desire  that  the  Sing  should  leate  to  the 
It  was  finally  peaceably  solved  by  the  London  Imperial  Cabinet  the  exclusive  direction  ami 
Conference,  at  which  France  relinquished  her  responsibility  of  the  negotiation.  The  con- 
project  of  purchase,  and  Prussia  her  claim  to  the  fidential  communications  which  would  be  e&- 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  and  at  which  the  inde-  tered  into  with  the  Prussian  Government  w^e 
pendence  of  Luxemburg  and  her  neutrality  in  not,  he  observed,  to  lead  to  a  vexations  result 
case  of  war  was  placed  under  the  joint  guaran-  since  the  object  of  the  French  GoverDmefit 
tees  of  the  great  powers.  was  to  make  this  question  the  means  of  draw- 

The  negotiations  between  Prussia  and  the  ing  both  governments  closer  together,  and  ooi 

Netherlands  began  as  early  as  the  28d  of  June,  a  cause  of  difference.    A  dispatch,  under  date 

1866  (only  nine  days  after  the  withdrawal  of  of  26th  of  MBrch,  emanating  from  the  roioi^r 

Prussia  from  the  Frankfort  Diet),  with  a  dispatch  of  France  at  the  Hague,  shows  that  tbeKui? 

from  Baron  de  Tomaco,  Minister  of  State  of  the  had  written  to  the  Emperor,  asking  him  to 

grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  to  Count  de  Per-  smooth  down  difficulties  at  Berlin,    flovever, 

poncher,  Prussian  minister  at  the  Hague,  asking  the  King  again  expressed  the  desire  to  comma- 

in  what  light  Prussia  for  the  future  considers  nicate  to  the  minister  of  Prussia  at  the  Bu:os 

the  position  of  her  troops  in  the  fortress  of  Lux-  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  cession  of  tlic 

emburg,  as  they  have  up  to  the  present  day  grand-duchy,  and  a  want  of  accord  sobsij^ted 

been  there  solely  in  the  chai'acter  of  Federal  on  that  point  between  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuile- 

troops.   The  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Hague  ries  and  the  grand-ducal  Government 
replied  on  July  1, 1866,  that  the  Prussian  gar-        A  dispatch  from  the  French  minister  at  the 

rison  of  Luxemburg  did  not  occupy  that  fortresa  Hague,  of  the  28th  of  March,  informs  M.  de  Mona- 
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tier  that  the  Priace  of  Orange  is  charged  bj  the  burg,  and  the  future  neutralization  of  the  grand- 
Ki;ig  of  Holland  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the  duchj.  and  the  Russian  Qovernment  recom- 
consent  of  the  King  to  the  cession.  The  same  mended  the  holding  of  a  conference  in  London 
day  (March  28tli)  the  Prince  de  La  Toor-d'An-  as  the  best  solation  of  the  difficaUy.  It  was 
vergne,  French  ambassador  at  London,  relates  not  until  the  27th  of  April  that  Prussia  listened 
to  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  an  interview  which  to  this  advice.  On  that  day  the  Prussian  min- 
he  had  JQst  had  with  Lord  Stanley.  The  Eng-  ister  at  London  was  informed  that  Prussia 
liah  minister  had  the  preceding  evening  (March  would,  meet  fVance  half  way  by  recognizing 
27th)  seen  the  Prussian  ambassador,  who  calkd  the  neutralization  of  Luxemburg  as  the  oasis  of 
#  to  speak  with  him  respecting  the  project  of  a  conference,  and  undertaking  to  evacuate  the 
France  to  acquire  the  territory  and  fortress  of  fortress,  upon  condition  of  a  European  guar- 
Lruxemburg  in  consideration  of  a  pecuniary  in-  antee  being  given  for  the  neutrality  of  the 
demnity,  and  he  had  informed  the  ambassador  duchy.  On  April  80th  the  Grand-duke  of  Lux- 
that  ^Mu  his  personal  opinion  "  such  an  acqui-  emburg  invoked  all  the  powers  which  had  signed 
sltion  by  France  would  be  no  m<A*e  than  legiti-  the  previous  treaty  of  1839,  to  a  conference  to 
mate.  .This  uneasiness  of  Prussia  had  been  be  held  in  London,  and  on  May  4th  a  like  in- 
cansed  by  a  communication  from  the  King  of  vitation  was  extended  to  Italy  and  Belgium. 
Holland,  who,  notwithstanding  the  desire  of  An  application  from  Spain,  to  be  admitted  to 
France  to  keep  the  whole  affair  in  her  hands,  the  conference,  was  not  granted, 
informed  the  I^russian  ambassador  at  the  Hague  The  conference  met  in  London  on  the  Tth  of 
that  Franco  had  made  proposals  for  the  cession  May,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Stanley,  the 
of  Luxemburg  to  France:  that  he  (the  King)  representative  of  England.  The  representatives 
wished  to  do  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  powers  were :  Count  Apponyi, 
of  Prussia,  and  asked  the  Emperor  to  come  to  Austrian  ambassador ;  Baron  Brunnow,  Rus- 
an  understanding  with  France.  The  French  sian  ambassador;  Count  Bernstorf^  Prussian 
Government  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  ambassador ;  Prince  de  la  Tour-d'Auvergne, 
step  taken  by  the  Ein^  of  Holland,  which  made  French  ambassador ;  Marquis  d'Azeglio,  Ital- 
tbe  French  project  known  in  Germany,  and  ian  minister ;  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  Belgian  min- 
there  produced  au  immense  agitation.  When,  ister;  Baron  Bentinck,  the  Netherlands  minis- 
on  April  Ist^  in  the  North-German  Parliament,  ter ;  Baron  de  Tornaco,  minister  of  Luxemburg. 
the  vice-president,  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  de-  The  Hon.  Julian  Fane,  of  the  British  embassy  in 
dared  that  the  Government  must  not  suffer  one  Paris,  officiated  as  protocolist.  The  project  of 
province  of  G^ermany  to  be  lost,  and  resist  the  treaty  prepared  by  Lord  Stanley  was  examined, 
annexation  of  Luxemburg,  if  necessary,  by  force  ai'ticle  by  article,  the  great  migority  of  the  pleni- 
of  arms,  the  whole  Parliament  declared  its  con-  potentiaries  supporting  an  amendment  of  the 
corrence  with  these  views,  and  the  South-Grer-  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  placing  the  neutrality 
nian  states  were  equally  emphatic  in  declaring  under  a  collective  guarantee,  and  Lord  Stanley 
their  aascnt.  This  attitude  of  the  German  peo-  promising  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  cabinet.  At 
pie  and  the  Prussian  Government  alarmed  the  the  next  sitting,  on  May  9th,  Lord  Stanley  an- 
Dutch  Government,  and  already  on  the  2d  of  nounced  that  the  English  Government  accepted 
April  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in«  the  amendment ;  for  which  the  Prussian  plenipo- 
formed  the  French  envoy  that  the  King- Grand-  tentiary  said  he  was  convinced  Europe  would  be 
duke  withdrew  his  consent  to  tiie  cession  of  gratefcd,  and  the  other  plenipotentiaries  unani- 
Lnxemburg  to  France.  In  order  to  save  Hoi-  mously  adhered  to  this  declaration.  The  pleni- 
land,  if  possible,  from  all  complications  ansing  potentiary  for  the  grand-duchy.  Baron  de  lorna- 
out  of  the  Luxemburg  affair,  the  diplomatic  co,  having  raised  the  buestion  of  compensation  to 
agents  of  the  Netherlands  were,  on  April  12th,  the  iuhabitants  of  Luxemburg,  Lord  Stanley 
instructed  to  take  henceforth  no  notice  of  mat-  and  Count  de  Bemstorff  expressed  their  opin- 
ters  belonging  to  Luxemburg.  In  the  mean  ion  that  that  question  could  not  be  entertained, 
time,  the  negotiations  between  France  and  The  conference  brought  its  labors  to  a  success- 
Prussia,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  of  fol  close  on  May  11th,  by  signing  the  following 
Luxemburg  by  Prussia^  assumed  a  threatening  Treaty  of  London : 

character.    The  French  ambassador  in  London,  Art.  1.  The  Ein^  of  Holland,  Gmnd-dnke  of  Lux- 

on  the  10th  of  April,  explained  to  Lord  Stanley  emburg,  maintainB  the  ties  which  unite  the  said  grand- . 

th«  groun^  upon  which  his  .overnmeat  n.nst  »ei?ierwhSfh.^e°p3-&{L.^unrtS^ 

sooner  or  later  msist  upon  the  evacuation  of  sovereignty  of  the  Kjng-Grond-duke,  his  heirs,  and 

the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  by  Prussia.    Count  successorB.    The  rights  possessed  bv  the  collateral 

Bernstorff^  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau  to  the  Bucoession  to 

Count  Bismarck  to  say  tiiat  **  in  the  actual  state  *^®  ^^^"^  t^'  v  h^StSL^^  "'Stie^l^^Dt  thi 

of  things  in  Germany,  Prussia  is  not  in  a  posi-  "^^^^  declaration,  "SidTake  forlial  note  of  it. 

tion  to  consent  to  the  separation,  under  any  a»t.  2.  The  grand-duchy  in  the  limits  determined 

form,  of  Luxemburg  from  Germany,  or  to  the  by  the  act  appended  to  the  treaty  of  the  19th  April, 

evacnation  of  the  fortress."    England,  Russia,  i?8«>  ^^er  the  guarantee  of  the  opurts  of  Austria, 

and  Aaatria,  advised  Prussia  to  accept  a  com-  ^'S<1.„Srt^Sr^^Sir-SSr'.S"^1f^ 

promise   based  upon    the  withdrawal  of  the  ^ound  to  observe  Uiat  same  neutraUty  toward  all 

Prussian  garrison  from  the  fortress  of  Luxem-  other  states.     The  high  contracting  parties  pledge 
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themselTes  to  respect  the  principle  of  the  neutrally  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.    His 

stipulated  by  the  present  article.    That  principle  is  K^'esty,  besides,  promises  that  the  fortiflcatxons  of 

•   and  remains  under  the  sanction  of  the  oollectivb  Luxemburg  shall  not  be  restored  at  any  future  tioe, 

guarantee  of  the  powers  signing  the  present  treaty,  and  that  no  military  establishment  shall  be  mtin- 

except  Belgium,  herself  a  neutral  state.  toined  or  created  there. 

Akt.  8.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  being  Abt.  B.  The  powers  signizig  the  present  treaty  de- 
rendered  neutral  by  the  terms  of  the  preceding  arti-  dare  that  the  dissolution  of  t£e  Germanic  Confe^en- 
de,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  of  fortresses  tion  having  also  led  to  a  rupture  of  the  bonds  which 
on  its  territory  becomes  without  necessity  as  without  miited  the  duchy  of  Limburg  coUectively  with  the-  \ 
object.  .  In  consequence,  it  is  agreed  by  common  ac-  ^rand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  to  tiie  said  *Oon]feden-  ^ 
cord  that  the  town  of  Luxemburg,  hitherto  considered  tiqn*  the  relations  mentioned  in  Artides  S,  4,  snd  5 
in  a  military  point  of  view  as  a  Federal  fortress,  shall  of  the  treaty  of  the  19th  April,  1S39,  between  the 
cease  to  be  a  fortified  place.  The  King-Grand-duke  grand-duchy  and  certain  portions  of  territory  belon::- 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  keeping  in  the  town  mg  to  the  duchv  of  LimDurg,  have  ceased  to  exist, 
the  number  of  troops  necessaiy  to  watdi  over  it  and  those  portions  or  territory  continuing  to  £>rai  an  in- 
maintain  good  order.  tegral  part  of  the  kii^om  of  Holland. 

Art.  4.  In  conformity  with  the  stipulations  con-  Declaration.    It  is  understood  that  Artide  S  does 

taincd  in  Articles  2  and  S,  the  King  of  Prussia  de-  not  restrict  the  rights  of  the  other  neutral  powezs  to 

clarcs  that  his  troops  at  present  in  garrison  in  the  maintain  and  improve,  if  necesSaiy,  their  fortrEsees 

fortress  of  Luxemburg  shall  receive  orders  to  evacu-  and  other  means  of  defence, 

ate  that  place  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  mt      .       i.                ^                 -l«/s  j  -l       «    l 

ratification  of  the  present  trea^.    The  stores,  artil-  I  "6  treaty  was  at  once  ratmea  by  all  tD*» 

lery,  and  all  the  objects  which  form  part  of  the  dota-  powers    represented    in  the  conference,  and 

tion  of  that  fortress,  shall  first  be  simultaneously  re-  from  this  time  Luxemburg  ceased  to  occupv  a 

Th^^^^he'^al^l/C^^^^^  noteworthy  position  in  European  politic.  The 
the  war  material,  and  dispatching  it  with  as  littJi  fortress  was  evacuated  by  the  Prussians  in  the 
delay  as  possible.  Course  of  May  and  June,  and  the  works  razed 
Art.  5.  The  Kin^-Grand-duke,  in  virtue  of  the  in  the  course  of  the  year.  As  sonie  doubt 
sovereign  rights  which  he  exercises  over  the  town  and  arose  on  the  meaning  of  the  guarantee  of  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  engages,  on  his  side,  to  adopt  ««„i.««i:i.„  ^f  r  „^«^i:„««.  i.,,  ♦k«  «^^«*  .v^^-.., 
the  necessary  measui^s  fSr^Avertmg  the' said  foV-  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  by  the  greatpow*^ 
tress  into  on  open  town;  by  means  of  such  demolition  mentioned  m  the  second  article  of  the  ireaty  of 
as  his  Mt^esty  shall  consider  sufildent  for  fulfiUmg  London,  it  was  officially  declared  by  England 
the  intentions  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  ex-  and  Russia  that  thev  understood  it  to  be  onlv 
pressed  m  Artide  3  of  the  present  treaty.  The  meas-  •  -^  guarantee,  and  not  involving  an  obj- 
ures required  for  that  purpose  shall  be  commenced  ".•'  V  euai^ut^^,  *  ^  «**  vv/«^a 
immediately  after  the  withc&awal  of  the  garrison,  and  tion  for  any  of  the  states  to  enforce  sach  a 
shall  be  effected  with  all  the  consideration  due  to  guarantee  individually. 
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MAGNESIUM.      Experiments   have    been  sumed.    But,  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  tbc 

made  in  England  with  a  battery  composed  of  latter  metal,  it  is  still  a  question  ^vhether  its 

magnesium  and  copper,  arranged  as  a  Dan-  use  is  more  economical  than  zinc     Other  ex- 

ielPs   battery.       It  is  composed  of  a    plate  perimenters  with  the  magne^nm  batteir  pre- 

of  magnesium    about    two    inches  by   four  fer  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  others  solphate 

inches,  well  coated  with  varnish,  except  the  magnesia.    Common  water,  with  a  few  drop< 

bottom  of  it  in  the  outer  cell,  and  a  plate  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it,  or  water  slightly  acid- 

of    copper  inside   the   porous  cell  (this,   of  ulated    with    vinegar,    is  good  and    exciting 

course,  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper),  fluids  for  magnesium.    The  best  negative  is  be- 

and  in  the  outer  cell  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lieved  to  be  platinized  olver  or  graphite.    Up 

magnesia,  one  part  of  the  saturated  solution  of  to  this  date  the  high  price  andiiuiited  commt^r- 

the  salt  to  thirty-two  parts  of  water.    To  work  cial  supply  of  magnel^ium  has  prevented  its  in- 

in  comparison  with  this,  was  arranged  in  the  troduction  in  batteries. 

same  way  an  ordinary  zinc  DanieU's  battery,  It  having  been  suggested  that  if  an  alloy  of 
zinc  four  inches  by  two  inches,  with  copper  magnesium  and  thallium  could  be  easily  made 
negative  and  porous  cell  as  before.  The  mag-  into  wire,  it  might  be  found  to  bum  readily, 
nesium  battery  was  continued  in  action  for  and  produce  an  intense  green  flame,  which 
sixty  consecutive  hours,  and  maintained  a  de-  would  bo  well  adapted  to  piuposes  where  a 
flection  in  the  galvanometer  ranging  from  greien  flame  was  required,  Mr.  MeUer,  manager 
forty  degrees  to  twenty-eight  degrees.  The  of  the  Magnesium  Metal  Company  (England) 
zinc  was  then  put  in  action :  the  greatest  de-  made  some  experiments  on  that  point,  the  re- 
flection given  by  it  was  about  thirty  degrees,  suit  of  which  he  communicated  to  the  Chemical 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  zinc  \>\&te  %vas  Netos  (Vol.  XL,  No.  186).  He  says  that  thai- 
corroded  into  holes,  and  had  lost  full  half  of  lium  alloys  most  readily  with  magnesium,  and 
its  original  weight.  Whilst  with  the  other  bat-  in  any  proportion.  The  alloys  are  very  stable, 
tery  the  magnesium  plate  had  lost,  in  sixty  and  are  easily  worked  up  into  wire  and  ribbon. 
hours,  only  forty-three  grains,  the  loss  of  the  Alloys  containing  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
zinc  was  about  two  ounces — that  is,  more  than  twenty-five,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  thallinm, 
forty  times  as  much  zinc  as  magnesium  was  con-  were  prepared.    These  all  burn  brightlj  and 
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steadily,  bnt  the  flame  is  smaller  and  the  com-  the  General  Government  haa  any  authority  or  power 

bustion  slower  than  that  of  pure  magnesium.  *<>  ^^J^7  ^P^S^^}  ^  !^^I^^'  ^^  withhold  its  enjoy- 

tka    Ao*n/>   ;=  ^/vU    ^T^A    ♦K^  "K««* /,^/ir,«f:««.  ment  under  the  Constitution  from  the  people  thereof:  • 

The    flame  is  cold,  and  the  heat-conductmg  ^^  ^^  ^^  therefore,  in  favor  of  adi£itt^  to  seats 

property  of  the  alloy,  compared   with  magne-  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  evei7  representative 

slum,    is    sensibly    diminished,    showing    the  from  everv  State  in  allegiance  to  the  Government. 

change  in  the   molecular  construction  of  the  ^bo  can  be  found  by  each  House  in  the  exercise  of 

metal.    The  smoke  produced  in  the  combus-  wP^ri'f''^"'7!iJ^S?.'' ^^^^^^^'''^^^ 

. .  /.  .1  11         •  1  J        'J.  have  heen  duly  elected,  returned,  and  qualined  for  a 

tion  of  these  alloys  is  more  dense,  and  as  it  seat  therein.  "^  *  i         h 

curls  gracefully  away  it  is  seen  to  be  fringed        8.  ThatourlastCongress  was  without  precedent  in 

with  a  rather  pretty  dark-purple  tint ;  but  the  its  utter  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights 

magnesium  liffht  is  so  very  intense  that  it  al-  of  thepeople  underit;  all  conservative  pledges  which, 


Lie  even  in  an  alloy  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  niinority,  was  stifled  on  Questions  of  the  most  mo- 
thallium.  An  alloy  of  five  per  cent,  of  thallium  '"®''*?|"«5!.^.!f5  ^^  J^S^  overturned  the  ftmda- 
.  1  "^  •  1  V  'Axi  J  mental  principles  of  republican  government.  Ten 
appears  to  render  magnesium  less  brittle  and  millions  of  people,  who  had  made  a  full  surrender  to 
more  ductile  than  pure  magnesium  is  usually  our  victorious  arms,  were  deprived  of  their .  equal 
produced ;  but  the  higher  alloys  of  thalliun^  rights,  dignity,  and  authority,  as  States  within  the 
say  those  containing  twenty-five  and  fifty  per  Pj^ion,  and  were  declared  as  alien  enemies,  and 
centof.tludliam,aremoreoxidiz«blethanpSre  SjTlL^'edT^rt^S^^eS'iS; Z ^TJ^ 
magnesium.  Ihe  metals  were  put  together  cold  commerce  paralysed,  capital  arreyed  against  kbor, 
in  a  closed  iron  crucible ;  only  a  slow  heat  was  and  the  toiling  masses  made  subservient  to  the  rich 
required  to  melt  them.  by  the  unjust  exemption  from  taxation  of  a  large  por- 

Among  the  magnesium  lamps  at  the  Paris  {^^^  gSj-J'n  ^^^Jsed  fo?  wS^^ 

Exposition  was  one  invented  by  M.  Isambert,  p^^^  whLh'^Serit,*and  mu^s7?IUi^,  th?  S'ndem^ 

a  modification  of  Larkin  s  pattern.     An  ordi-  tion  of  an  enlightened  but  outraged  people, 

nary  spirit-lamp  supplies   the  flame;    a   glass  4.  That  whue  we  are  in  favor  of  judicious  measures 

tube  forms  the  chimney;  a  small  boxor  recipi-  ^  prevent  all  unnecessary  and  Unproper  traffic  in 

ent  contdas  the  metal  magnesinm  in  powder,  eSra'relirtySLSES:^!:.?!  f^^ 

mixed  With  nfty  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  give,  in  violation  of  the  inaUenable  rights  of  the 

By  turning  a  small  button,  a  cock  is  opened,  dtizen,  injurious  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  de- 

and  the  magnesium  powder  descends  with  a  stniotive  of  the  very  objects  professed  by  its  authors. 

regular  flow  into  the  alcohol  flame,  and  there  /;  J^f  ^^'t  ^^  enacted  V  the  last  Legislature 

K,».»<>  «rUi»  «  «««-  K^ii:»«4^  K«K*      t-Ua  ^^,x».««^  <>'  **^®  state,  known  as  the  Constabulary  Law,  is  an 

burns  with  a  very  bnlhant  light.     The  expense  innovation  upon  our  system  of  government,  arbitrary 

of  this  lamp  per  hour  is  saiA  to  be  only  three  in  prindple,  offensive  in  its  operations,  insulting  to 

francs.  local  officers,  in  treating  them  as  incompetent  and  un- 

The  Masmesium  Metal  Company  fiave  found  ▼orthy,  and  unnecessarily  creating  a  horde  of  official 

from  expSience  that  if  the  magnesium  ribbon  f^'^  and  mformers  to  harass  our  citizens,  and  add- 

"             *^ , Vr       ,         AA  1.11^  iu«ftuv^*uii*  lAuwwu  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  a  heavily-burdened 

IS  pressed  broader  and  thinner,  and  by  that  an^  over-tiixed  people. 

means  made  to  present  a  larger  surface  to  the  6.  That  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  about  one- 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  same  weight  of  third  part  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country  in  the 

metal,  it  burns  much  more  steadily  and  surely ;  ?J»P«  f,  ^^J®"^®'**  securities  is  an  outrage,  upon 

J  4.1.^^  „^^  „^„  „««.^i^««  4.v^  X,«+«i  :«   4-u^l  "^6  rights  of  the  people;  that  it  is  m  violation  of 

and  they  are  now  supplying  the  metal  m  that  everv  principle  of  justice,  and  hostUe  to  the  welfare 

form.  of  the  country;  tnat  it  is  subversive  of  the  very 

MAINE.     The  House  of  Representatives  of  foundation  principles  of  our  Gk>vemment  as  estab- 

the  Legislature  of  Maine  ratified  the  constitu-  lishodby  our  fathers:  it  tends  to  foster  and  protect 

tional  amendment,  known   as  Article   U,  on  *^®  T??  ^P'*^^^*  and  bondholders  at  the  expense  of 

T            ^^xu  u     ^  ^      «-r^           X    ^rt   '  the labormg class,  castmg  the  heavy  burden  of  taxa- 

Jannary  11th,  by  a  vote  of  126  yeas  to  12  nays,  tion  fromthe  favored  and  protected  few  upon  the 

On  the  15th  the  Senate  concurred  in  the  action  back  of  the  unprotected  poor  man,  whose  life  and 

of  the  House  by  a  unanimous  vote.  strength  are  being  constantly  exhausted  to  pay  the 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  deficit  in  taxes  resulting  from  this  i^^^ 

r»^-«u».i    T«««  os*k      T?u««  1?    -D:n<.i>.,.«.  «,„-  hurden  of  the  national  debt  should  be  equally  borne 

Portland,  June  2oth.     Eben  F.  Pillsbury  was  ^^y  the  property  of  the  country,  and  that  we  ^  sup. 

imAmmously  nominated  tor  Crovemor,  and  tlie  port  no  man  or  class  of  men  who  favor  the  present 

followiiig  resolutions  were  adopted :  iniquitous  system  of  laying  all  the  taxes  upon  the 

Boohed,  That  the  past  history  of  the  Democratic  ^^^J'*'  and  enterprise  of  the  country  in  order  to  favor 

party  ii  to  be  found  in  the  proudest  records  of  the  ^'^^  &^  capital.  ^             ^u      ^        ^       a 

Country,  its  creed  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  ready  ^-  ^^  we  recognize  anew  the  services  of  om-Armjr 

to  meet  the  great  questions  of  the  futire  with  the  pi  "^^  ^avy  m  the  ^uf  e  of  the  Umon  and  the  duty  oi 

triotism,  fidelity  t6  principles,  and  practical  wisdom  our  nataonal  and  State  Governments  to  meet  promptly 

which  c\iaracterize<f  its  auspiaous  icfentifloation  with  ^heir  clauns  for  services  rendered  the  nation  and  to 

the  histoiy  of  the  nation.  Vu^'M!'  *^®  T'^^'^  *^^  orphans  of  those  who  have 

2.  That  representation   in   the  Congress  of  the  ^^®°  *^®  ™°*'  generous  consideration  and  care. 

United  States,  and  in  the  electoral  college,  is  a  light  xbe  following  resolution  was  aUo  added  to 

recognized  by  the  Constitution  as  abiding  in  every  xt,     ^  •     .        o     ^        ••iv     « cw  »«v  f»uucu  w 

State,  and  as  a  duty  imposed  i^on  its  people,  funda-  ^*^®  series : 

mental  in  its  nature  ana  essential  to  the  existence  of  Hetolvedy  That  the  United  States  bonds  ought  to 

our  republican  institutions,  and  neither  Congress  nor  be  taxed. 
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The  Republican  State  Oonvention  assembled  of  the  fxinded  debt  at  present  is  $5,090,500^  of 

.  at  Augasta,  June  27th.   Governor  J.  L.  Cham-  which  $468,00(1  is  civil  indebtedness,  and  the 

berlain  was  unanimonslj  renominated,  and  the  balance,  $4,682,500,  the  war  debt    Of  this,  the 

following  resolutions  were  adopted :  first  which  matures  is  $800,000  in  1871,  to  meet 

Be^h^,  That  permanent  peace  oan  be  secured  to  ^^^^^  ^^«^®  *«  »  «f°^|°S  ^°^  ^}  ^^"^ 

the  nation  only  bv  a  flrin  adherence  to  the  aolf-evi-  sources,  amounting  m  tne  aggregate  to  |62<.- 

dent  truth  that  all  men  are  created  e<}ual.  500.     The  sinking  Amd,  wliich  amounts  aono- 

Ussoloed^  That  political  powers  being  the  inherent  ally  to  $133,775.90,  is  amply  auffiaient  to  pro- 

!??^^^i^^^J^^.l'^PS^^"^"**/^?.u^^M^®  vi^e  for   the  debt  as  it  matures.     The  war 

uniform  law  of  all  the  States,  seoured  either  by  the  ^i  .        ^  xv    c»  i.  •     j.  i.v    /^  \  ^^ 

authority  already  posaessed   by   Congress  or  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  °^^^  agamst  the  GencraKTOvero- 

necessanr  amenomeBt  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ment  has  been  made  an  object  of  ^)eda]  atten- 

United  States.  tion.     An  allowance  of  $566,864.45  has  been 

SetUvsd,  That  the  recent  legUlatipn  of  ConflreBs,  obtained,  of  which  $857,702.10  was  applied  to 

providmg  for  the  restoration  of  the  late  rebel  States  y,o„«^i  ♦i.li  aw^^  +o^  Vv^  aioA  OAtt  «a»»^  «^  «.!»;*». 

to  thehproper  elevation  in  the  Union,  U  character^  cancel  the  direct  tax  of  $420,846,  none  of  wh:ch 

ized  by  justice  and  sound  statesmanship,  and  receives  "^^   been  previously  paid.     Ine  oalsnce  of 

the  hearty  support  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Maine.  $209,144.85  has  been  paid  into  the  State  Treas- 

Be9oU)ed^  That  the  American  people  owe  a  debt  of  ury,  and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  hw 

lasting  gratitude  to  the  brave  soiaiers  and  saUors  ^f   1861.      The    whole    claim    as    now  tiled 

Ts^^c^rSob^yXlSLlM^^  amounts  to  »M06,571 78,   acc^^       for  « 

ties  amidunparaUeled privations,  sufferings, and  sao-  follows:  allowed  m  1861,  $200,000;   m  186* 

Tifioes.    The  Union  men  of  Maine  herebv  pledge  to  $120,000 ;  in  1867,  $566,846.45;  suspended  iDd 

?®™>  "^d J»  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  disallowed,  $414,726.88.     Some  of  the  iteiro 

sutLu'J^^^^^^  '"''''^»  ""^  '^"P"'^^  "^^  which  found  their  way  to  the  Auditor's  Be 

Besoloed,  That  we  approve  and  indorse  the  military  ^eau  were  RO  obviously  improper  as  charges 

administration  of  our  distinguished,  fearless,  and  against  the  United  States,  that  they  hare  teen 

Ktriotio  fellow-citizen  Miyor-General  Sheridan,  in  withdrawn,  in  order  to  leave  the  account  in  a 

rtiifliana  and  Texas,  and  we  pledge  to  him  and  the  tetter  shape  for  settlement.     The  balance  mar 

other  mihtaiy  commanders  m  the  several  Southern  i^^   *««<.» „Jl;i    «„    «,xii^, ^:.«ii ^    ..  ;» 

districts  the  inwavering  support  of  the  Union  men  ^^  arranged  as   i?"<>ws  =  ^^mJIP^  ««   "f  »": 

of  Maine  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  loyal  people  of  proper  charges,   about  $200,000;    dissDowdi 

the  late  rebel  States^  and  to  secure  the  ors^ixation  for  want  of  sufficient  legislation,  about  $85,000; 

of  loyal  and  constituUonal  governments  in  said  States,  suspended  for  proof  or  explanation,  il 80,000, 

^^^^»  That  our  national  indebtedness  should  be  jj^       ,  .       ^       ^^         promptly  met,  snd  dm 

funded  as  speedily  as  the  necessity  of  the  Govern-  t^  \  \      \.  ^^^s^^   k  «  "h«-v        "»   ,  .    , 

ment  will  allow,  and  at  the  lowest  practical  rate  of  o^ate  has  been  more  favorably  dealt  with  m  the 

Interest,  alwys  maintaining  inviolate  all  pledges  of  settlements  thus  far  mado.     The  prosecntion 

the  national  raith.  of  the  claim  is  at  present  suspended  uDtil  the 

Rfohed,  That  the  law  in  relation  to  tajoUiion  of  order  of  busmess  at  the  Treasury  Department 

Umted  States  bonds  and  stock  m  the  national  banks  „  .ii  „ii^„  ix^  a,«*i»««  «»«.«:««*;^« 

should  be  adjusted  by  Congress  on  constitutional  will  aUow  its  further  examination, 
principles  of  equality,  and  that  whatever  municipal         Ihe    report  of   the    iiank    CommissiODen 

taxation  is  imposed  on  stock  in  national  banks,  should  shows  that  only  nine  banks  under  State  charter 

go  to  the  advantage  of  the  cities  and  towns  m  which  are  now  in  operation,  and  these  are  rapidlj 

said  bimk  stock  is  owned.  -  ,,       ^  winding  up  their  aflfhirs.    It  is  worthy  of  men- 

Besolved,  That  we  earnestly  approve  of  the  ad-  II     \il  l  X       x.  xiT    i       i  i-  u»v4.      *  «^-.«  Koc 

ministration  of  our  present  Governor,  J.  L.  Cham-  tion  that  though  the  legal  liability  of  some  bas 

berlain,  who  has  proved  as  able  and  eliioient  in  coun-  expired,  no  one  of  them  hesitates  to  redeem 

cil  as  in  the  field,  and  that  we  emphatically  commend  its  bills  when  presented.     The  savings'  banb 

him  to  the  the  citizens  of  Maine  for  a  triumphant  number  twenty,  and  exhibit  the  condition  of 

reelection  m  September.  ^^^^  numerous  class  which  depends  on  dailj 

At  the  election  in  September,  J.  L.  Cham-  labor  and  small  earnings.    The  increase  of  de- 

berlain  was  cliosen  Governor,  receiving  5T,8d2  posits  in  these  banks  for  the  year  is  over  i 

votes,  while  his  opponent,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  re-  million  and  a  half^  showing  that  there  is  more 

oeived  45,990.  private  property  now  than    before  the  war. 

The  measure  of  prosperity  which  this  State  These  banks  also  hold,  for  the  benefit  of  depoe- 

has  ei\)oyed  during  the  past  year,  while  not  so  itors.  United  States  bonds  to  tlie  amount  of 

great  as  in  former  times,  has  perhaps  been  all  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  tbe 

that  could  reasonably  be  expected.    Some  of  sum  invested  in  these  inatitations  is  consider- 

the  chief  sources  of  thrift  have  been  cut  off,  or  ably  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  pablic 

turned  into  other  channels,  and  many  indus-  State  debt.    These  &cts  and  the  inferences 

tries  stimulated  into  unusual  aptivity  during  froiti  them  furnish  an  agreeable  cominentai7  on 

the  war  have  been  greatly  restricted.  the  industrial  and  financial  state  of  the  Com- 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  rep-  monwealth. 
resented  as  satisfactory  and  improving.    The        The  Military  Department  of  the  State  no» 

amount  received  into  the  treasury  during  the  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  few  offices  devoted 

year  1867  is  $1,604,673.84;    balance  in    the  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  State 

treasury  January  1,  1867,  $232,192.49;  total,  with  the  General  Govemment,  and  with  oar 

$1,836,866.33.    'Expended  in  1867,  $1,628,024.  own  citizens  for  services  in  the  maintenance 

82;  cash  on  hand  December  81, 1867,  $208,842.  of  the  Union.    The  Adiutant-Genersl  is  the 

01;  total,  $1,836,866.38.  Estimated,  the  amount  only  military  oflScer  of  the  State  who  is  onder 
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pay,  and  there  is  absolntely  no  military  or^n-  of  oseftilness  that  will  open  before  it  are  ob- 
izatioo.  As  it  \$  desirable  to  have  a  small  vions;  and  when  it  is  once  set  in  jndicioas. 
bodj  of  JState  troops  at  command,  to  meet  operation,  it  will  not  fail  of  strong  friends 
exigencies  that  may  arise,  it  is  proposed  to  far-  among  the  citizens,  or  of  the  cordial  support 
nish  such  volnnteer  companies  as  may  offer,  of  the  State.  The  Reform  School  has  entered 
not  exceeding  ten,  with  a  complete  equipment,  upon  a  course  of  unusual  prosperity. 
including  uniform.  The  reports  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintend- 

Tbe  administration  of  the  State  pension  law  ent  of  the  Insane  Hospital  represent  the  af- 
amonnts  in  its  labors  to  the  duties  of  an  entire  fairs  of  that  institution  in  a  healthy  condition. 
office.  Under  the  efficient  arrangement  of  the  The  number  of  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the 
committee  of  the  council,  its  cost  has  been  much  year  was  276.  During  the  year  150  have  been 
reduced.    The  work  is  now  so  systematized    admitted  and   128  discharged.     Number    re- 

that  in  another  year  its  expense  will  probably  raaining,  803  ;  144  men,  159  women.    Of  this 

be  still  less.    Whole  number  of  applications,  number,  46  are  supported  by  their  friends,  and 

1,367 ;  granted  1,095  ;  rejected  256 ;  suspended  221  are  aided  to  the  amount  of  $1  each  per 

for  fhrther  proof  or  explanation,  76.    Amount  week  by  the  State.     A  good  degree  of  physical 

disbursed,  including  estimates  up  to  February  health    has    prevailed    among   the    patients. 

23  1868,  $57,000.    The  wisdom  and  justice  of  Thirty-one  have  died, — ^mostly  those  among  the 

such  a  provision  by  the  State  is  painfully  testi-  chronic  insane,  who  had  spent  a  third  part  of 

fied  by  tlie  extreme  necessities  exliibited  in  the  their  lives  in  the  institution.    Three  thousand 

applications.  one  hundred  and  ninety-four    patients    have 

The  amount  expended  on  pensions  during  been  received  into  the  hospital  since  it  was 

the  year  was  about  $50,000.     The  Board  of  opened  in  1840;  2,891  have  been  discharged,  of 

Guardians  of  soldiers^  and  sailors'  orphans  has  whom  1,810  recovered;  566  improved  ;  506 un- 

an  extensive  field.    It  has  not  yet  been  possi-  improved,  and  509  have  died.    The  institution 

ble'to  search  out  all  these  cases  so  as  to  give  has  received  several  donations  during  the  year. 

complete  returns.     986  have  been  reported.  The  number  of  male  patients   has  exceeded 

Of  these  455  have  been  aided,  and  11  cared  for  the  number  of  rooms  by  about  twenty-five,  and 

in  asylums.    The  amount  expended,  thus  far,  a  new  wing  is  much  needed. 
is  $9,500 ;  estimated  to  end  of  the  year,  $1,600,        The  State  Prison  has  been  conducted  upon 

leaving  a  balance  of  $4,000  unexpended,  and  the  same  policy  which  has  for  several  years 

not  drawn  from  the  Treasury.     It  has  been  been  looke^l  upon  with  commendation.    It  ap- 

found  that  many  of  these  orphans  were  without  pears,  however,  that  its  earnings  for  the  past 

any  proper  means  of  support,  and  some  were  year  have  not  equalled  its  expenses  by  some 

actaally  suffering,  and  not  the  money  only  but  $7,000.    The  reasons  for  this  are  more  or  less 

the  guardianship  of  the  State  is  needed  for  directly  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 

their  care.    The  demand  is  still  great,  more  prison,  though  its  affairs  are  honestly  and  judi- 

casea  having  come  in  during  the  month  of  De-  ciously  managed.     During  the  year  a  portion 

cember  than  in  any  month  of  the  year.  of  the  prison  buildings  has  been  torn  down  and 

The  cause  of  education  has  been  sustained  rebuilt 
with  great  interest  and  liberality.    The  perma-        The  following  statistics  show  the  amounts 

nent  school  fund  amounts  to  $245,121.28,  the  paid  by  the  various  towns  and  individuals  in  the 

income  of  which  for  tlie  past  year  is  $  13,244.14.  State  tor  war  purposes : 

The  receipts  from  the  bank  tax  are  rapidly  fall-       Bounties  to  soldiers $8,490,659  28 

ing  CfSf  being  but  $4,475.    The  people  are  de-       Becniiting  expenses 202,490  23 

termined,  however,  that  the  schools  shall  not       Interest  paid  V  towns h^^^i^^  55 

suffer.     They  have  raised  by  direct  taxation       ^^^*^  contributions l,00^^,m  00 

the  sum  of  $518,292. 97.  an  average  of  $2.28  a  TotaL « $11,047,488  04     * 

scholar,   and   built  seventy-nine  new  school-       Number  of  men  furnished,  re- 

hoosie^  at  a  cost  of  $828,581.18.     Add  to  this  duced  to  three  years'  service 81,603 

the  sum  of  $15,816.93,  contributed  to  prolong  The  Legislature  passed  a  stringent  prohibitory 
public  schools,  with  $4K),614.88  paid  for  private  liquor  law,  and  appointed  a  State  constable  to 
schools  and  academies,  and  $6,428.25,  paid  out  enforce  its  provisions.  At  the  time  the  law 
of  the  State  for  the  same  purposes,  making  an  was  passed,  more  than  8,000  persons  in  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  schools  of  $985,181.  State  were  engaged  in  the  illegal  sale  of  intoxi- 
75,  and  you  have  abundant  proof  that  the  eating  drinks.  Atter  the  passage  of  the  law  and 
burdens  and  discouragements  of  the  times  are  previous  to  the  first  day  of  May,  more  than 
not  allowed  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the  2,000  of  these  persons  abandoned  the  trafiic, 
people  in  common-school  education.  There  without  one  prosecution.  During  the  time  the 
are  also  two  Normal  Schools,  both  of  which  State  police  force  have  been  on  duty  they  have 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  are  liberally  prosecuted  436  persons,  most  of  whom  have 
sustained.  been  convicted  and  appealed  to  the  higher 
The  State  has  chartered  a  College  of  Agricul-  courts.  The  State  constable  states  there  can  be 
tnral  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  commenced  the  no  doubt  most  of  these  persons  will  be  convict- 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  its  uses.  The  ed  on  final  trial.  There  have  been  paid  as 
demand  for  sach  an  institution,  and  the  career  tines  $593.    There  have  been  668  searches  made 
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for  intoxicating  liquors,  279  of  whioh  have  been  wheat-raising,  and  with  good  r^ultfl.  Where  it 

snccesaful,  and  1,670  gallons  obtained,  valued  at  has  been  skilfullj  tried  in  onr  State,  there  has 

|5,823.    Other  offences  to  the  number  of  93  of  been  no  failure.    It  has  been  propose^  to  offer 

different  kinds  have  been  Bucoessfally  prosecut-  a  bounty  on  the  raising  of  wheat  in  this  State 

ed.    The  expense  of  maintaining  the  oonstabu-  for  the  next  three  years.    Whether  that  is  dose 

lary  force  was  $17,810.24.    From  the  expen-  or  not,  the  intelligent  farmer  who  devotes  him- 

ditares  shonld  be  deducted  the  amount  already  self  to  this  will  find  a  bounty  in*his  immediate 

paid  for  fines,  the  value  of  liquors  seized,  and  returns.    With  our  70,000  farms,  an  average  of 

the  fines  that  probably  will  be  paid  on  final  ac-  four  acres  would  easily  produce,  at  15  bushels  to 

tion  of  the  appealed  cases,  with  the  saving  to  the  acre,    upward    of  4,000,000    buahels  of 

the  State  of  the  deputies'  taxable  costs,  and  the  wheat  a  year,  and  this  experiment  is  worthy  of 

balance  will  not  be  more  than  $8,000  against  the  being  tried.  It  will  be  useless  to  hope  that  e?eo 

State  police  to  December,  1867.  with  the  increased  facilities  for  transportatioD 

The  great  and  marked  success  that  has  at-  which  we  anticipate,  breadstufl^  will  be  greatij 

tended  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  laws  lower  in  price." 

of  the  State  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  The  Legislature  is  divided  politically  as  fol- 

drinks  shows  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  laws,  lows:   viz.,   Senate— Kepublicana  25  ;    Demo- 

but  the  marked  faithfulness  of  the  small  police  crats  8.    House — ^Hepnblicans  106  ;  Democratfi 

force  appointed  to  execute   them.    There  are  45. 

but  few  if  any  open  liquor-shops  in  the  State.  MANZANO,   JoAQmr   dbl   J&jlszjlso  t,  a 

It  is  estimated,  on  reliable  authority,  that  in  Spanish  soldier,  at  his  death,  Marshal,  Got- 
1866  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  of  dol-  ernor,  and  Captain-General  of  tho  Island  of 
lars  were  paid  for  liquors  brought  into  this  Cuba,  bom  in  Albuquerque,  in  the  province  of 
State,  while  in  .1867  not  one-tenth  of  that  Estremadura,  Spain,  March  10,  1805 ;  died  in 
amount  was  brought  into  Maine.  Successful  Havana,  Cuba,  September  24,  1867.  In  1827 
efforts  have  been  made  for  collecting  and  pub-  he  became  a  cadet  of  the  first  company  of  the 
lishing  the  eariy  documentory  history  of  Maine,  second  battalion  of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  KotsI 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  Guards.  From  1883  to  1841  he  rose  throujei 
and  the  Legislature,  Rev.  Dr.  Woods  was  com-  all  the  grades  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  taking  m 
missioned  to  examine  the  public  archives  of  active  part  in  eighteen  engagementa.  In  184^ 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Venice,  for  origi-  being  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  made  com- 
nal  manuscript  records  pertaining  to  the  discov-  mander-general  of  Verga.  June  16,  1849,  he 
ery  and  early  occupation  of  thb  portion  of  the  was  made  full  marshal,' and  appointed  corn- 
New  World.  Dr.  Woods  met  with  every  cour-  mander-general  of  Tarragona.  He  was  mili- 
tesy  and  codoperation  on  the  part  of  the  custo-  tary  and  political  governor  of  the  department 
dians  of  these  archives,  and  brought  to  light  a  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1852,  and  was  second 
large  amount  of  valuable  material.  This  will  in  command  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  lSo4 
be  embraced  in  a  volume  iUustrating  the  to  1859.  Betuming  to  Spun,  he  was  made 
progress  of  discovery  prior  to  the  year  1600.  captain-general  of  the  Yascongadas  Provinces, 
and  culminating  in  the  occupation  of  the  ground  and  during  the  Morocco  war  occupied  the  same 
under  the  charter  of  1606,  which  was  the  dawn  rank  in  that  part  of  Aragon.  In  the  latter  part 
of  colonization  in  North  America.  The  vol-  of  the  year  1863  he  was  made  lleutenant-gcn- 
ume  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  «ral,  and  in  1865  appointed  captain-general  of 
year.  Porto  Rico,  as  also  of  the  province  of  Burgoa, 

Shipbuilding,  one  of  the  most  important  in-  neither  of  which  he  accepted.    In  1866  he  be- 

terests  of  the  State,  was  greatly  depressed  dur-  came  captain-general  of  Valencia,  and  a  fv'w 

ing  the  year,  owing  to  national  rather  than  months  after  was  appointed  captain- general  of 

local  causes.    Agriculture  hardly  receives  the  the  Island  of  Cuba.    Though  serving  his  gov- 

attention    its   importance  demands,   and  the  emment  as  captain-general  of  the  island  for 

amount  of  its  products  by  no  means  meets  the  but  ten  months,  his  name  is  connected  with 

wants  for  home  consumption,  though  there  is  many  charities ;  and  he  was  especially  inter- 

an  abundance  of  good  land  that  will  amply  re-  ested  and  active  in  founding  a  lying-in  hospital 

pay  reasonable  tillage.  or  house  of  maternity,  and  the  public  charity 

The  following  extract  from  the  Governor's  hospitals  at  San  Felipe  and  Santiago.    He  died 

message  exhibits  the  present  condition  of  the  of  typhoid  fever,  and  his  death  caused  deep  and 

farming  interest  of   the  State :    ^^  With   our  genuine  sorrow  among  the  citizens  of  Cuba, 

population,  now  probably  upward  of  650,000,  MARYLAND.    The   Maryland    L^iislature 

we  need  at  least  as   many  barrels  of  flour  assembled  at  Annapolis  on  the  2d  of  Jannarr, 

yearly,  which  at  $15 — the  average  price  for  and  continued  in  session  until  the  23d  of  March, 

the   last  year — ^amounts  to  $9,750,000.     This  One  of  the  first  duties  devolving  upon  this 

is  nearly  all  imported,  and  probably  no  oneartl-  body  was  the  choice  of  a  United  States  Sena- 

cle  of  export  equals  this  in  value.    Here  ccr-  ator.    The  prominent  candidate  for  that  poei- 

tainly  is  sufficient  demand.  The  only  question  is,  tion  was  Thomas  Swan,  at  that  time  Governor 

can  wheat  be  profitably  raised  in  Maine  ?    The  of  the  State,  but  the  law  requiring  that  one  of 

soil  and  climate  are  no  bar.    In  the  Provinces  the  Senators  in  Congress  should  be  chosen  from 

north  and  east  of  us  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  section  of  the  State  known  as  the  Eastern 
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Shore,  precladed  his  eleotion.    That  law  was,  persoDS  to  he  received  in  the  conrts,  and  was 

however,  repealed,  and  immediatelj  re&nacted,  earnestly  advocated,  hut  failed  to  pass  the  Sen- 

to  resume  its  operation  from  the  1st  of  April  ate,  although  it  received  a  considerable  migor- 

following,  and  Mr.  Swan  then  received   the  itj  of  the  votes  of  the  other  branch  of  the 

vote  for  Senator.    He  tendered  his  resigna-  Legislature.     Among  other  measures    which 

tion  of  the  office  of  Governor,  but  before  the  failed  of  adoption  was  a  bill  providing  for  the 

Ltentenant-Gdvemor  was  inaugurated  in  his  elections  in  Baltimore,  the  intent  of  which  was 

place,  he  withdrew  that  resignation  and  de-  to  make  an  immediate  change  in  the  adminis- 

clined  the  senatorship,  on  account  of  numerous  tration  of  that  city,  and  a  proposition  to  modify 

requests  from  prominent  citizens  that  he  should  the  stringency  of  the  law  relating  to  the  ob- 

not  leave  the  Executive  chair.    Subsequently  servance  of  Sunday.    The  question  of  allowing 

the  senatorial  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  elec-  the  street  cars  t^  run  on  Sunday  in  the  city  of 

tion  of  Philip  F.  Thomas,  the  Republican  can-  Baltimore  came  before  the  Assembly,  and  it  was 

didate.  decided  to  submit  it  to  a  vote  of  thepeople  of 

The  following  resolutions,  addressed  to  the  that  city  at  their  next  election.    When  this 

Congress  of  the  IJnited  States,  exhibit  the  sent!-  vote  was  afterward  taken,  it  resulted  in  favor 

ments  of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  on  the  of  permitting  the  cars  to  make  their  usual  trips 

leading  questions  of  the  day :  on  that  day,  by  a  vote  of  10,915  to  9,153. 

Ret^^ed,  Thut  the  Union  being  restored,  all  the  .J^'^  ^^^f  ^^  ?^  restoring  the  franchise  to 

States  of  the  Union  are  coequ^  States  under  the  '^®  ^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  persons  who  were  deprived 

broad  legis  of  the  Constitution,  each  entitled  to  all  of  that  right  by  the  operation  of  the  constitu- 

the  lights  and  immunities  of  every  other,  and  all  tion  adopted  in  1864,  occupied  the  attention  of 

haying  «i  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  ^minis-  the  Legislature  for  some  time,  and  a  law  was 

tration  of  the  Government  on  the  terms  and  in  the  finoii„  ^ooooii  ^^.of/x^n^  u*^  fun  ^uj^^^ai.:^  „«j 

manner  prescribed  by  its  provisions.  ™"?  Pf^  restonng  "to  fuU  citizenship  and 

Seaolved,  That  the  right  of  elective  franchise  rests  '^^  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  all  persons 

vith  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  they  alone  who  jnay  be  deprived  thereof  by  the  provisions 

have  the  authority  to  re^te  and  control  its  exercise  contained  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  arti- 

^art*of^Srg?^^'B»^&'&'^tS's'StK°rj!  f'  °f  *!»«  constitution"  of  the  State     The 

Sate  those  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  constitutional  provision  restricting  the  suffrage 

aecored  would  be  in  direct  and  flagrant  violation  of  v<^  designed  to  be  temporary,  and  authorized 

the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  usages  under  its  own  repeal  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of   the 

it,  Ml  encroachment  on  the  rights  ofthe  States,  and.  General  Assembly.     The  reasons  for  such  re- 

to  their  great  detriment,  would  contribute  to  a  con-  flf»:/»+;rtn  ^taka  A^^it^^^A  ♦«  !*««.«  »a«o^^  ™-:*.u  i.v^ 

BoUdation  of  power  in  tie  hands  of  the  General  Gov-  striction  were  declared  to  have  ceased  with  the 

eminent.  return  01  peace,  and  it  was»  therefore  enacted 

RaoU>€d^  That  we  regard  the  abolishment  of  negro  that  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  again 

slavery  as  a  fact  achieved,  to  which  the  peace  and  be  given  to  those  who  were  required  to  bear 

quiet  of  the  country  require  that  we  should  bow  in  the  burdens  imposed  upon  citizens.     The  gen- 

submission  ;  that  the  weakness  and  perpetual  child-  «««i  ^:„„«+;«i!u^A^ 1:1.       •  *  j  •     xv    t     • 

hood  of  the  negro  wiU  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  ^^^  dissatisfaction  which  existed  in  the  Legis- 

command  our  kindest  sympathies ;  that  if  our  laws  l^tive  body,  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 

do  not  abeady,  they  should  provide  the  amplest  pro-  tion  framed  in  1864,  resulted  at  length  in  a  bill 

tection  for  his  person  and  the  aoqubitions  of  his  la-  to  provide  for  the  calling  of  a  convention  to 

^r^^j  l^r'b/trcJrl^lr'rtgr  ^^  ^7;-  -^  fran,e  anew  the  or^io.  law  of  the 

States  to  assign  the  negro  a  social  status,  or  endow  ^^^;     Ihe  measure  having  this  object  m  view 

him  with  the  elective  franchise,  as  unwarranted  by  was  introduced  by  Richard  B.  Garmichael  early 

the  laws  of  his  nature,  and  as  a  direct  and  imconsti-  in  the  session,  and  provided  for  submitting  the 

tutional  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  States,  question  of  holding  the  proposed  convention  to 

which  ought  not  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  a     ^  „^4.«  ^^  ^.u^ ^^_i^  ^    au  j  to    i       j 

free  and  wvereign  people.                                   ^  ?  ^<>^  ?,^  the  people  on  the  second  Wednesday 

in  April,  and,  m  case  .the  voto  was  favorable. 
The  amendment  to  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  appointed  the  second  Wednesday  in  May  as  the 
United  States,  submitted  by  Congress  to  the  day  on  which  the  convention  should  meet  at 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  was  rejected  the  city  of  Annapolis.  The  existing  constitu- 
in  Maryland  by  the  Lower  House,  after  an  in-  tion  of  the  State  provided  that  ^^  whenever  two- 
tercsting  debate,  but  the  Senate  took  no  action  thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch 
in  th^  matter.  An  act  was  passed  abolishing  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  think  it  neces- 
the  provision  in  the  State  code  which  permit-  sary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise,  amend,  or 
ted  the  sale  of  negroes  into  slavery  as  a  punish-  change  this  constitution,  they  shall  recommend 
nient  for  crime.  Resolutions  were  adopted  to  the  electors  to  vote,  at  the  next  election  for 
declaring  that  the  loss  of  private  property  oc-  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  or 
casioned  by  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  consti-  against  a  convention ;  and  if  a  majority  of  all 
tuted  a  valid  claim  upon  the  Federal  Govern-  the  electors  voting  at  said  election  shall  have 
ment  for  compensation,  and  that  the  General  voted  for  a  convention,  the  General  Assembly 
Assembly  ought  to  provide  for  ascertaining  the  shall,  at  their  next  session,  provide  by  law  for 
extent  of  such  loss,  with  a  view  to  pressing  the  calling  the  same.^'  As  the  next  election  for 
claim  at  an  early  day.  A  measure  was  intro-  members  of  the  General  Assembly  would  not 
duced^modifying  the  law  of  evidence  in  the  occur  for  upward  of  eighteen  months,  the  pro- 
State  so  as  to  allow  the  testimony  of  colored  visions  of  Judge  Oarmichaers  bill  were  in  evi- 
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dent  conflict  with  tlie  oonstitation.    Earlj  in  were  elected  by '*  impartial  manhood  siifinge.^ 

Febraary,  however,  the  following  resolations  Early  in  Febmary  a  convention  of  BepnUicans 

were  adopted,  after  some  discnssion,  and  the  was  called  by  their  ^tate  Geotral  Committee, 

Convention  Bill  continaed  before  the  House  of  to  express  the  views  of  the  party  on  the  political 

Delegates :  questions  which  then  agitated  the  8tate.     This 

Bemlted  hy  the  GrnimH  Aamhly  of  Maryland,  1.  «>nvention  met  in  Baltimore  on  the  27di  of 

That  to  prevent  anarohy,  oonfhsioiij  and  urogalar,  JJebruary,  and  ezpresaea  itself  on  Ibe  salyeciof 

unaathonzed  government,  it  is  expedient  that  propo-  the  Constitutional  Convention  Bill,  then  before 

sals  to  create,  or  to  alter  and  amend  a  oonatitution,  the  Legislature,  in  th©  following  ie8oluti<M»: 

ahould  emanate  itom.  the  Legrislatare.  i>>^rriv^xi.r<          «j      n-n          <u^     ^i. 

2.  That  the  power  of  the  LegUlature,  at  any  tiiae,  t  JT?  I!r»  •    ?*  "'^  ir?"^^?®^  BiU  now  t>ero(re  tibe 

te  refer  to  the*^people  queatioM  concerning  the  or-  Le«rl»l»tuw  la  in  conflict  with  the  esiatmg  conitite. 

ganic  law,  cannot  Be  oSnrtitutionallv  limited,  inaa-  ^""^^^"^  S?  """^V^J* V^^  ^^  '*^  fT^^^S^ 

much  as  kny  limitation  would  deprfve  them  of  the  Pjople  of  theStateandtbeGovenimcntof  theUig^ 

power  enunmted  in  the  second  arfiole  of  the  Bill  of  S^^»  5  and  that  no  change  of  the  cxiatoig  oonaUo- 

Bighto  an  inahenable ;  and  inaarauch  as  the  oonstitu-  ^©^can  or  shaU  be  made,  or  ought  to  b«r«3Mmicd 

tiOTi  might  defer  amendmente  to  remote  future  time,  P^S^'^S!!*'  ^^^T  "?  ^**  ^*  V  ™1*'^^  i**^ 

or  might  render  them  impossible;  and  that  one  hogisuffijage,  without  respect  to  coIot.^^ 

generafion  cannot  in  this  manner  bii^d  future  genera.  ^.^^^2  That  we  request  the  Bepubhcan  mmhen 

I'lQj^g                                                                 ^  of  the  State  Senate  to  prepare  an  amendment  te  said 

8.  That,  subject  te  the  limitation  of  the  firet  resolu-  5S:.^*®S?  ^^^^^^^  ^Vo^  population  and  snb- 

tion,  the  peopfe  can  at  any  time  change  or  alter  the  "^f^  ^\??^^°*^  ""^  %  convention  to  aU  the  m^ 

orgiiic  <£n8^tutional  law ;  but  thTSny  attempt  to  "^^  o^*^«  ^^^  »?d  providiM  for  a  »«»  StiJ? 

do*^  by  irreguhir,  unautho^wd  action  ty  a  portion  E7**"^®5^J^  *^®  ^^,?.  *'^.  ™E*^  nunhood  rof- 

of  the  ieoDle  would  be  of  danff^toua  tendencv  and  ™«« J  "^^  ^*^**  ^®  *1^  ^^^^  "***  ^^1  change  m  the 

ooi^ai^i                        cumg^rons  wnoency  ana  oo^g^ftution  shall  be  made  upon  this  bMSIlnd  th«: 

^        .  * .        u   V     />!         'A              T  j«  •  I  ^^  State  government  now  erected  without  impsitul 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Jadicial  manhood  suflrage  ought  to  be  conaideied  repubiiesn; 

Proceedings,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  andthat,inthceventofthepaBsageof  theoppreB&re 

reported  unfavorably  upon  it,  but  a  report  was  »n<l  anti-republican  bill  now  before  the  I^gulatoie, 

ftlan  flnhmitfArl  hv  thA  minnritv  of  thA  flninmif>  7^  ^^  appeal  to  Congress  to  provide  for  the  aasem- 

also  fluomittea  by  tne  mmority  oi  me  commit-  ^y^   ^^  a  Jonventionm  this  State  on  the  basis  of  the 

tee,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  measure.     Ihe  Reconstruction  Bill,  and  to  organize  a  loyal  State 

mtgority  report  was  rejected.    The  mialificfr-  government  with  impartial  sui&^. 

tioM  Of  Totem  oa  flie  qaestion  were  SedMed  ^he  meeting  adjonrned,  to  aaaemblo  again  at 

to  be  the  same  as  th^  ^^'^^J^j^^lf^  the  caU  of  the  president,  and  accorfin^on 

tton  of  members  to  the  House  of  Delegate*  ^    ^^^   f  ^^  reassembled  in  Balttoore. 

An  «n*ncc«.sfal  attempt  was  made  to  amend  ^  ^    ^  resolutions  embodying  their  ho»: 

the  bill  by  the  wserhon  of  the  foUowmg  words  ^^^^    ^i;,,^  ^^  ^  Assembly  prodding  for  a 

m  place  of  those  declaring  what  persons  should  constitutional  conyention.      The  subst^ce  of 


Maiyland,  ahm  the 

^              J,   •,       -        ff  adjournment  of  the^epublican  State  Convention  od 

btates,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  up-  the  2Yth  of  Februaiy,  passed  a  convention  bill,  in 

ward,  of  whatsoever  race  or  color,  or  previous  regard  to  which  this  convention  has  already,  in  pre* 

condition,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  in  vious  resolutions,  declared  ite  judgment,  and  this 

the  State  twelve  months,  and  in  the  county  or  ^J^^^^^^a  »^o^  J«»««nWed  "  proidded  for  by  lis 

city  where  he  shall  offer  to  vote  six  months  ^J ^.tu^drbiuVth^refo^^^   "'  "^^  ^^^"^'^ 

before  the  said  day  of  election,  except  lunatics  Reaolved^  1.  That  we  return  thanks  to  the  Be- 

and  persons  convicted  of  felony  not  pardoned  publican  memben  of  the  General   Assembly  for 

by  the  Governor  "  their  memorial  to  Congress,  presented  in  that  bodv 

Six  yot«.  We  ^corded  in  tivor  of  this  ''^%,f^^l^^ii,  ^^L^^  *"  "^"^  ^ 

amendment.     The  bill  was  rejected  at  the  farst  *  2.  We  caU  upon  Congress  to  protect  the  lovd 

vote  on  ite  passage  in  the  Senate,  but  was  sub-  minority  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  white  and  colored, 

seqnently  reconsidered,  and  finally  received  the  w^^l  give  the  State  constitution  on  the  bans  of  uni- 

required  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  ^^"•V^  manhood  suffrage. 

iv^*i.  i.«»«^i.^  ^fi^\.^  A  ««^,«w«^  8.  We  oppose  any  constitution  m  snbvenion  to 

both  branches  of  the  Assembly.                        ,  the  existing  one,  andf  which  does  not  expren  the  win 

The  vote  of  the  people  was  taken  in  accord-  of  the  people,  without  r^ard  to  color,  and  with  the 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  the  loyalrepresentativesofthe  nation,  we  wUlreautsudi 

second  Wednesday  in  April,  and  resulted  in  constitution  as  a  revolutionaiyusuipatton. 

favor  of  holding  the  «>nvention      The  whole  of^dd^to't^^Svt.L^o^^l.'ISS^&tr: 

number  of  ballots  cast  was  58,718,  of  which  mend  the  Bepublicans  of  the  8toto  to  vole  against 

84,534    were  for    a    convention,   and   24,186  the  call  for  a  convention,  and  use  all  lawful  metfia  to 

against  it.    The  delegates  were  chosen  at  the  defeat  the  call. 

same  time,  and  the  Governor  proclaimed  that  The  memorial  referred  to  in  the  first  reso- 

they  would  meet  on  the*  8th  of  May  for  the  lution  called  upon  Congress  to  guarantee  to  the 

discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  act  State  of  Maryland  a  republican  form  of  govem- 

of  Assembly.  ment.    No  ddShite  action  upon  it  h^  been 

The  Republicans  of  Maryland  were  strongly  taken  by  Congress  up  to  the  present  time.    An 

opposed  to  a  convention  for  revising  the  con-  application  was  made  about  this  time  ^to  the 

stitution,  unless  the  delegates  who  took  part  in  it  Superior  Court,  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
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the    police   commissioners  from  holding   the  Swan,  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  organized  for 

election,  aod  on  the  2d  of  April  a  hearing  was  action.     Judge   Richard  B.  Oavqiichael  was 

granted,  bnt  the  conrt  held  that  it  had  no  chosen  president  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  reported  •  con- 

The  Republican  State  Oentral  Committee  tained  the  usual  provisions  of  such  a  document, 
called  another  convention,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  together  with  two  or  three  articles  of  special 
on  the  14th  of  May,  a  few  days  after  the  open-  interest.  The  declaration  that  slavery  should 
ing  of  the  Oonstitutional  Ck>nvention  at  Anna-  not  be  permitted  within  the  State,  and  that  no 
polls.  The  object  of  this  meeting  is  thus  ex-  person  should  be  deemed  incompetent  as  a  wit- 
pressed  in  the  call  of  the  committee:  ness  on  account  of  race  or  color,  called  forth 

Bmolcedj  That  all  mide  citizens  of  Muyland,  who  a  minority  report  from   Mr.  J.   Montgomery 

are  opposed  to  the  oiguixzed  conspiiaoy  about  to  Peters,  in  wliich  he  expressed  his  dissent  from 

^^Zti  "t^^Ff^^Sn^tX  ®±.m&.l.^?'  SS  **^^^  ^''ol«3  ^^  tJ*®  Bill  of  Rights  as  reported 

rcqnestea  to  meet  m  pnmaiy  assemblaireB  in  the  t-.  *Ko.  ^^^i,  ^:*.„  ^c  i.u  -rx         /ni_     exA^x 

▼^oua  counties  and  tfie  city  of  Balthncie,  at  such  ^^.^^  mjyonty  ot  the  committee.     The  24th 

time  as  may  be  moat  convenient,  to  elect  delegates  to  article  originally  stood,  '^  Slavery  shall  not  be 

a  State  Sepablican  Convention,  which  shall  aaaemble  permitted  in  this  State ;  "  but  after  some  dis- 

in   Bidtimore   City  on  Tuesday,  May  14th,  at  18  cnssion  with  regard  to  the  right  which  former 

""  B^l^,  That  the  State  Convention  will  be  ex-  ^laje  owners  had  to  compensation  for  the  loss 

pectod  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  condition  ^^  ^"^^^  property,  the  following  was  adopted  as 

of  political  affairs  in  the  State,  and  to  deliberate  upon  a  substitute:    ^SSlavery  shall  not  be  relJstab- 

the  best  method  of  guaranteeing  to  the  people  a  lished  in  this  State,  but  having  been  abolished 

repubUcan  form  of  government.  under  the  policy  and  authority  of  tlie  United 

The  convention,  which  met  in  accordance  States,  compensation  in  consideration  thereof 

with  this  call,  consisted  of  numerous  delegates,  is  due  from  the  United  States.^' 
both  white  and  colored,   who  discussed  the       The  declaration  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed 

principles  which  they  held    with    vigor  and  incompetent  as  a  witness  on  account  of  race  or 

earnestness.    These  principles  were  embodied  color,  called  forth  an  animated  debate.     Mr. 

in  the  following  language :  Peters  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  the  inferi- 

Baolved  hy  ths  JiepubUeant  0/ Marvland,  auemhUd  ^"^J  p^  ^^  African  race,  and  the  intrinsic  im- 

« A  Cjnvmiion^  That  we  reaffirm  our  demand,  hereto-  propriety  of  allowing  him  to  testify  in  cases 

fore  made,  for  the  recognition  bv  kw  over  all  the  where  the  interests  of  white  men  were  con- 

S'^ci?il*tr^Ut?o2l%°4fUS'1S^?o'  ^r^^^.  but  tl'*  ■»»>"  8|0'.ad  of  difference  oa 

color.  ^"®  subject  among  the  delegates  related  to  the 

Iletolvedy  That  we  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  propriety  of  fixing  the  matter  by  a  provision  of 

United  States  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Deola-  the  constitution.     Many  considered  it  better  to 

?^'°?-*^»-!SS'^PS''^t''?Lf'?  *^®  ^wer  fi^ven  by  the  leave  it  to  the  future  discretion  of  the  Logisla- 
Constitution  and  its  recent  amendments  to  abolish  x„„  tlt^  v^i^,>«  «»«.,«-i  ^k  *  •*  i^*'  *j"o'^*« 
aU  legal  distinction  on  account  of  color,  and  to  give  ^"f®*  T'  -^^hon  argued  that  it  should  prop- 
the  suffrage  to  the  colored  classes  of  this  and  aU  the  ^rly  find  no  place  m  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
States  by  the  passage  of  the  Sumner- Wilson  Bill,  at  because  it  was  rather  a  privilege  to  be  granted 
the  earliest  OTaoticable  moment.  ^  ,  ^.  ,  ^  by  the  white  man,  who  was  master  of  the  po- 
Raolctd.  That  we  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  i:f:c«i  reiralfltionrnf  th'ft  StAtPa  tlmn  n  riwht  tn 
past  Republican  conventions  of  Maryland  that  the  ^  regulations  ot  the  States,  tlian  a  ngbt  to 
body  now  assembled  m  Annapolis,  called  a  Consti-  o©  recognized  as  existing  independently  of  legis- 
tntional  Convention,  is  in  violation  and  subversion  lative  action.  He  did  not  question  the  pro- 
of the  legal  government  of  MaryUnd,  and  that  any  priety  of  granting  the  piivilege  in  an  appropri- 
constitution  it  may  forai  without  impartial  suffrage  ate  manner,  but  believed  that  a  document  which 

^^^l^cl^T^  ^^'^'  ^""^^^  ""^  """'  '^^'  «et  forth  the  natural  and  admitted  rights  of 

Seaohidy  That  if  the  convention  called  under  the  citizens  of  the  State  was  no  place  for  embody- 

act  of  Aisembly  shall  submit  a  constitution  to  a  vote  ing  such  a  grant.     Mr.  Barnes  did  not  consider 

of  the  people  which  does  not  provide  for  impartial  a  convention   of  this  character   the   place  in 

it,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  go  to  the  polls  and  use  behoved  that  the  people  had  given  them  no 

every  exertion  to  have  it  defeated  at  tne  ballot-box  power  to  inaugurate  experiments.     The  Legis- 

by  the  voters  of  the  State.  lative  Assembly  had  a  better  opportunity  of 

A  portion  of  the  convention  was  in  favor  of  knowing  the  will  of  tiie  people,  and  all  ques- 

submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  tions  which  properly  depended  on  their  will 

irrespective  of  color,  the  question  of  holding  a  should  be  len  to  that  body.    The  privilege  of 

general  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  to  avail  itself  of  the  testimony  of  the 

that  State,  with  the  intention,  in  case  of  a  white  man,  he  said,  had  stood  upon  no  higher 

favorable  vote,  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  recog-  authority  then  statutory  enactments  since  the 

nize  the  constitution  thereupon  prepared   as  first  days  of  the  Republic,  and  he  saw  no  reason 

the  valid    instrument,  in  opposition    to    that  for  changing  the  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the  ne- 

framed  by  the  convention  called  by  legislative  gro.    Mr.  Farnandis  proposed  to  transfer  the 

enactment ;    but  this  proposition    was   never  provision  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  Legis- 

carried  into  eflfect.  lative  article,  and  then  leave  to  the  Legislature 

The  Oonstitutional  Oonvention  met,  in  ac-  the  power  to  pronounce  colored  persons  incom- 

c^rdaoce  with  the  prodai nation  of  Governor  petent  to  bear  testimony,  if  that  body  should 
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666  fit  60  to  do.    Mr.  Jone8,  who  had  reported  diBooaliiled  from  holdinj^  bdj  offioe  of  tnut  or  profit 

the  original  article,  believed  the  right  to  oe  one  ^  **^  State. 

of  abeolate  and  unqualified  juatice,  gnaranteed  The  article  on  the  elective  franchise  bestows 
to  the  black  man  aa  well  aa  to  the  white  by  the  that  right  on  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
common  law.  He  thought  the  fear  that  there  age  of  twenty-one  and  upward  who  has  re- 
would  be  antagonism  created  between  the  two  sided  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the  comity 
races  was  groundless.  The  discussion  was  kept  in  which  he  designs  to  vote,  six  months,  thus 
up  for  some  days,  and  the  provision  was  finally  removing  the  test-oath  of  the  congtitotion  of 
transferred  to  the  Legislative  article  in  these  1B64,  which  disfranchised  a  large  number  of 
words :  "  No  person  shall  be  deemed  inoompe-  persons  for  being  more  or  less  concerned  to  the 
tent  as  a  witness  on  account  of  race  or  color,  late  Confederacy.  The  usual  disabilities  are  im- 
exoept  hereafter  so  declared  by  the  act  of  the  posed  upon  idiots,  lunatics,  and  crinunals,  and 
General  Asseinbly."  the  necessary  regulations  made  for  the  pun- 
The  following  article  was  adopted  in  the  Bill  ishment  of  fraudulent  practices  at  elections: 
of  Rights,  with  very  little  opposition :  and  the  General  Assembly  is   required  to  pro- 

,     ^,       ,  -  ,     «       .     .  vide  by  law  for  a  uniform  system  of  registra- 

Abt.  44.  That  the  proYisions  of  the  Constitution  ^^-^ 

of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State  apply  aa  well  in         mv  ^*  4.     ^  xv  «.  ^       • 

time  of  war  as  hi  time  of  peace,  and^y  departure        The  apportionment  of  the  representation  w 

therefrom  or  violation  theraof  under  the  plea  of  ne-  to  be  based  on  the  entire  population,  instead 

oeaaity,  or  any  other  plea,  ia  subveraive  ofgood  gov-  of  being  reckoned  according  to  the  numbo'  of 

cmment,  and  tends  to  anarchy  and  despotiam.  white  inhabitants,  as  was  the  case  under  the  oW 

The  only  changes  of  importance  in  the  Exec-  constitution.    The  school  system  was  entirely 

utive  Department  of  the  Government  were,  con-  ^'I'^tr  I*^'  "^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^l^^  ^? 

ferring  the  power  of  veto  on  the  Govemoi^,  and  ^^^^^  a  "'tVI'V^  '^^^f'  "^  ^^.t^'^tf 

abolishing  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  :??^**  J^^®  ^^^  ^  the  discretion  of  that  body. 

The  ]^gi8lative  article  limits  the  regular  ^he  article  on  the  judiciary  mak^  very  corn- 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  to  nhiety  plete  arrangements  to  control  that  important 
days,   and  any  extra  session  which  may  hi  department  of  government,  fixmg  the  numb^ 

called,  to  thirty  days.    Clergymen  are  made  "'^/J^  ^^ .^^{f  J^^?*^^:  .T*'?  ^*f^  ^,^^.^ 

ineligible  for  members  of  the  Assembly,  which  divided  into  eighteen  judicial  circuite,  ea^  widi 

restores  the  provision  on  that  point  of  the  old  .*  chief  justice,  whose  salary  is  fixed  at  $8,600; 

constitution,   which  was  supereeded  hi  1864.  "^i^Z^J^"^^^  ^""^-'^  each  with  a  salary 

The  credit  of  tbc  State  cannot  be  employed  «J*2,800.    The  provisions  relating  to  the  city 

for  tlie  benefit  of  internal  improvements,  ind  ^^  Baltimore  fix   the    term  of  oflSce  of  the 

county  and  municipal  corporations  are  prohibit-  ™fy<>^  at  four  y^rs,  while  one  branch  of  the 

ed  from  embarking  their  credit  in  any  enterprise  ^^^Jr  council  is  to  be  change<l  each  year,  and  the 

of  the  like  kind.      The  General  Assembly  is  ^ther  branch  eveiy  two  years, 

forbidden  to  make  any  compensation  for  eman-  ,  ^he  mehibers  of  the  convention  finally  came 

cipated  slaves,  but  is  empowered  to  receive  and  Jo  a  vote  on  the  constitution,  as  reported  by 

distribute  any  funds  for  that  purpose  which  the  various  committees  to  whom  the  prejMW. 

may  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Government,  tion  of  different  portions  had  been  mtnLsted, 

A  new  clause  was  inserted  relating  to  bribery,  f  °<1  P^^??  ^^  ^\l  ^f  a^k'"'?^  deliberations  of 

which  runs  as  follows :  the  Assembly,  on  the  16th  of  August,  more  than 

three  months  after  they  first  came  together. 

Sso.  46.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Aasem-  Xhe  18th  of  September  was  appointed  as  the 

^?:ulJ,!Ju5"*V''^"^-°i^  v^  *i^'  9"^  adoption  of  this  ^  ^^^^^  ^he  Vote  of  the  people  should  be 

constitution,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  punishment  ^  /  .,        j^  *• if  i.u^    •!.  * •...♦  -^ 

byfine,orhnpri8onmentiithe  penitenti/iy,  or  both,  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the   instrument  as 

in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  of  any  person  who  framed  by  their  delegates ;  and  if  adopted,  it 

shoU  bribe,  or  attempt  to  bribe,  any  executive  or  iu-  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the  6th  of  October, 

dicial  officer  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  any  member  Xhe  vote  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  con- 


in  order  to  influcneo  him  in  the  performance  of  any  116. 
of  liis  official  duties :  and  also  to  provide  by  law  for        The  fiscal  year,  in  the  financial  operations  of 

the  punishment  by  fine,  or  imprisonment  m  the  peni-  ^^  ^^^^  of  Maryland,  endi?  on   the  30th  of 

tentiarv,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  of  any  «     ^      i    -       A4.i.i      u     •      •       ^r*v^  i  »«  ^.^.i 

of  saicT  Officers  or  members  who  shall  demand  or  re-  September.     At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal 

ceive  any  bribe,  fee,  reward,  or  testimonial  for  the  year  there  were  $36/, 8 16.86  remaining  in  tlie 

performance  of  his  official  duties,  or  for  nejjlectinff  or  Treasury  from  the  unexpended  resources  of  tbc 


persons  who  may  nave  committed  any  or  said  of-    leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury, 
fences:  iVoMV/«i,   That  any  person  so  compelled  to    September  last,  of  $156,838.    The  la>t  report  of 


ncr- 
the  punishment  thereof,  be  forever  disfranchised  and    manent  indebtedness,  at  little  more  than  $50U,- 
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000.   The  Treasury  was  somewhat  embarrassed  8th  of  April,  1866.    A  colored  ^rl,  who  had 

by  the  act  of  the  last  Legtslatare,  repealing  the  formerly  been  a  slave,  was  apprenticed  by  the 
Defence  Loan  Bill,  and  the  tax  antnorized  for    Orphans'  Ooart  on  an  indenture,  the  terms  of 

the  redemption  of  bounties,  ad  a  large  balance  of  which  differed  materially  from  those  reqnired  by 

bodnties  was  still  nnpaid,  and  the  receipts  from  the  laws  of  the  State  in  the  case  of  white  chii- 

the  sale  of  bonds  of  ^e  defence  loan  were  con-  dren  apprenticed.    The  man  to  whom  the  girl 

sidered  as  a  collateral  fund  to  meet  the  demand  had  been  indentured  was  brought  before  the 

from  that  quarter.  Farther  embarrassment  was  court  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  on  peti- 

caased  by  the  failure  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  tion  of  a  Mend  of  the  colored  girl.    The  re- 

of  Baltimore  to  appoint  commissioners  to  col-  spondent  employed  no  counsel,  and  the  case 
leot  the  State  taxes  in  that  city.    The  Governor    was  argued  but  briefly  on  the  part  of  the  pcti- 

had  the  power  to  make  the  appointment  incase  tioner.    The  girl  was  discharged  from  the  cus- 

of  sncb  £ulure  on  the  part  of  the  city  officials ;  tody  of  the  respondent,  on  the  ground  that  her 

bat  the  gentlemen  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  indenture    of   apprenticeship  was  in  conflict 

the  (Governor  declined  to  serve,  on  account  of  with  the  Civil  Rights  Law,  which  assures  to  cdl 

apprehended  complications,  and  the  heavy  re-  citizens,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  "full 

sponsibilities  under  the  existing  law.    The  dif-  and  equal  benelit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for 

ficaltiea,  however,  are  of  a  Mud  likely  to  be  the  security  of  persons  and  property  as  is  en- 
remedied  without  delay.    The  amount  of  prop-     joyed  by  white  citizens." 
erty  throughout  the  State  subject  to  assessment        The  first  election  under  the  new  constitution 

is  reported  at  $492,653,472,  free  from  all  ex-  took  place  in  November.    The  political  parties 

emptions.  held  their  nominating  conventions  on  the  9th 

For   the    year  ending  June  80,  1867,  the  and  10th  of  the  previous  month,  at  Baltimore.  • 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  State  for  the       The  Democratic  Convention,  on  the  9th  of 

support  of  schools,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  city  October,  after  organizing  and  expressing  their 

of  Baltimore,  reached  the  sum  of  $486,204.89,  gratification  at  the  result  of  the  elections  in 

or   $341.05  for  each  of  the  1,279  different  several  of  the  States,  proceeded  to  nominate 

sehoola.    These  schools  were  in  operation  for  for  Governor,  Oden  Bowie,  with  a  full  State 

an  average  of  nine  months  in  the  year,  employ-  ticket. 

in^  1,558  teachers,  and  furnishing  instruction        Provision  having  then  been  made  for  the  ap- 

to  71,060  children.    The  new  constitution,  as  pointment  of  a  State  Central  Committee  for  the 

has  been  already  stated,  puts  an  end  to  the  party,  the  convention  a^ourned. 
present  school  system,  and  imposes  on  the  Le-        On  the  following  day  the  delegates  of  the 

glslatare  now  in  session  the  duty  of  providing  Republican  party  assembled  and  adopted  tlie 

an  entirely  new  one.  following  resolutions : 

The  expenses  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  for        Resolved,  That  tho  Republican  party  of  Maryland, 

the  year  ending  November  30th,  were  covered  In  convention  asBembled,  adhere  firmly  to  the  prin- 

by  the   sum  of  $106,506.30.      The  number  of  ciples  of  manhood  suffrage,  universal  and  unitbrm 

inmates  was  667,  showing  an  increase  of  126  education,  and  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and 

^^^-  4.1.^  ^^^\.r.^\^^ii^^A  4.u^»^  <?««:««/•  +!»*.  ^r.^  pledge  themselves  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line. 

oyer  the  number  confined  there  dunng  the  pre-  ^  irh^olved,  That  wl  are  m  favor  of  free  pubUc 

vioas  year.      There  were  only  81  more  white  education  for  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  as  a 

convicts  than  ^ve  years  ago,  while  the  number  cardinal  principle  in  this  campaign  we  advocate  the 

(ii  negroes  had  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  school  system  of  the 

.ame  time,  and  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  ^tato,  iwth  no  durnges  except  to  increase  ite  useful- 

rri  •-[]-  rDr>.r  ness  and  promote  economy,  and  as  an  essential  point 

two  years.     There  is  a  House  of  Kefnge  for  maintaining  its  great  features  of  uniform  supervision 

white  juvenile  offenders,  but  no  such  provision  and  uniform  State  taxation,  which  shall  secure  sren- 

has  as  yet  been  made  for  the  correction  of  eral  officers,  and  by  the  compulsion  of  the  wnole 

vouthfal  delinquente  of  the  colored  race.  |^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  facilities  to  every  county  in  the 
'   A  new  militia  has  been  organized  during  the      ^^^w  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 

year  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legisla-  useless  and  oppressive  features  of  the  militia  hiw,  and 
tupe  at  its  last  session.     The  law  provided  for  •  the  abolition  of  compulsive  enrolment  and  taxation 

the   appointment  of  an   Inspector- General   to  for  exemption. 

iinperintend  the  organization  of  the  nailitia.    A        Resolutions  were    received    from    a    mass 

State   militia  was  enrolled,  numbering   about  meeting  of  colored  citizens  indorsing  the  piin- 

80,000,  of  which  nearly  60,000  form  the  Na-  ciples  of  the  Republican  party,  and  thenomina- 

tional  Guard,  and  20,000  constitute  the  reserve  tions  which  had  been  made  for  the  officers  of 

militia.     The  Constitutional  Convention  pro-  thecityof  Baltimore,  and  declaring  their  prefer- 

vided  that  the  law  should  become  inoperative  ©nee  for  Hugh  L.  Bond  for  Governor  of  the 

after  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  the  gtate,  who   was  nominated  with  a  full  State 

General  Assembly,  and  put  an  end  to  the  office  ticket. 

of  Inspector-General  from  the  time  at  w;hich        After  the  nominations  were  completed,  the 

the  constitution  wont  into  force.  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

An  interesting  decision  was  made  by  Chief-        «    t   ^    m,  *  *i.    t>      w  4^  xr     ^    a   - 

Justice  Chase,  in  the  United  States  Oirctut  J^^^^^y^t^l^t^^i^'t^'^^^Z 

Court  at  Baltimore,  on  a  case  ansmg  under  the  party  of  the  Union,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  their 

Civil  Rights  Law  enacted  by  Congress  on  the  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
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vould  at  this  time  he  mlBchieTous  and  deplorable—  deeperate  man,  pledge  also  to  that  body  in  the  fatoTB 

a  blow  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  a  diBgrace  to  the  fuUest  support  in  such  constitutional  measures  as 

the  old  Bay  State :  while  its  vigorous  and  impartial  in  its  wisdom  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  in 

enforcement  would  win  for  it  the  respect  of  the  com*  furtherance  of  the  same  end,  even  to  the  exercise  of 

munity,  and  secure  its  perpetuity  and  final  triumph,  its  extroordimry  power  to  remove  from  office  this 

jResolvedy  That  as  in  this  State  a  nomination  by  the  destroyer  of  the  public  peace  and  this  enemy  ox  the 

dominant' party  is  generally  equivalent  to  on  election,  Grovemment  itself. 

and  as  the  opponents  of  prohibition  have  shown  a  Besolved,  That  we  thank  our  Senators  and  Sepre- 

dispoflition  to  attempt  to  control  the  great  political  sentatives  in  Congress  for  their  resistance  to  the 

organizations,  and  by  secret  leagues  to  pack  nomi-  usurpations  of  the  President,  and  for  their  earueat 

nating  conventions,  they  must  bo  met  in  that  direo-  endeavors  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  traa- 

tion,  and   it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  torn-  quillity,  and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  in  the 

perance  men  to  be  present  at  such  meetings,  and  territory  which  was  deprived  of  civil  governments  bj 

secure  the  nomination  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  of  the  rebclli(yi. 

men  who  are  known  to  be  prohibitionists,  who  can  Besohed,  That  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  militaiT 

neither  be  awed  nor  bribed;  and  every  temperance  commanders,  who  hilve  done  all  in  their  power  witfcia 

man  is  solemnly  urged  to  be  present  at  the  town  their  commands  to  restore  order,  initiate  civil  govers- 

or  district  conventions,  or  any  other  primary  meet-  ments,  and  secure  protection  to  atizens  of  evay 

ing  where  his  vote  may  decide  who  shall  be  his  race  and  partv. 

representative  in  the  next  Qeneral  Court.  Besolved,  'f  hat  it  is  appropriate,  at  this  time,  to 

Jiesolved,  That  we  consider  the  question  of  temper-  accord  our  tribute  of  grateful  praise  to  the  eofran- 

ance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  second  only  to  chised  masses  of  the  South,  whose  fidelity  to  the 

that  cause  which  hias  so  long  affected  our  general  country^  and  whose  just  appreciation  of  their'newdi:- 

policy ;  and  that,  as  the  great  work  of  emancipation  ties  as  citizens,  conmm  in  peace  their  title  to  the  good 

18  perfected,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  euj^rafting  name  which  their  patience  and  valor  won  for  them  in 

the  principle  of  prohibition  upon  all  organizations  war.    Their  loyal  votes  having  already  secured  gnod 

that  shall  continue  to  direct  and  control  the  coimtry.  governments  in  the  District  of  Columoia  and  in'  the 

The  Republican  State   CoDvention,  already  State  of  Tennessee,  give  promise  that  through  their 

alluded  to,  met  at  the  city  of  Worcester  on  the  ^  gie^tnumph  of  republican  principles  mtEeeomi. 

12th  of  September,  to  nominate  candidates  for  Besolved,  That  time  and  continued  peace  ooght 

the  State  ofiSc/es  to  be  filled  at  the  election  on  the  never  to  diminish  our  gratitude  to  the  brave  and  true 

first  Tuesday  of  November.     The  Hon.  Henry  ™?^}>y  ^^o*«  courage  and  toils  on  land  and  ua  the 

Wilson  presided,  and  the  convention  proceeded  rebellion  was  suppressed,  and  the  country  aaved.   It 

to  nominate  for  reelection  the  entire  board  of  disabled  survivors,  and  the  families  of  the  dead, 

officers  then  in  power,  viz. :  for  Governor,  Alex-  rr-u      t^            j,'     cs^  i.    ^i 

ander  H.  Bullock,  of  Worcester;  for  Lienten-  ^J}^\  Democratic   State  Convexitiona^m- 

ant-Govemor,  William  Claflin,  of  Newton ;  for  ^^^  **  Worcester  on  the  14th  of  October,  and 

Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Warner,  of  North-  organized  by  choosing  Horatio  G.  Parker,  of 

ampton ;  for  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Cambridge,  for  president.  ^    The  platform  of 

Jacob  H.  Lord,  of  Plymouth;   for  Attorney-  ^^'^  P^^/'  ^  ^'^^l^V'^  '°   tins  convenUon, 

General,  Charles  Allen,  of  Boston ;  for  Andi-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  following,  resolations : 

tor  of  Accounts,  Henry  8.  Briggs,  of  Pittsfield.  Resolved,  That  each  State  in  the  Union  is  free, 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  sovereign,  and  independent,  and  entitled  to  exenaw 

as  expressing  the  views  of  the  delegates  on  P^  ^^^^^  ^""V  ^^^^^l  ^^^^"^^^^  and  right  whiA 

T^*       ;    ^..       ,  .    .         ,              %*^iV6«i,w  V**  IB  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  General  GovemmeuS 

matters  of  national  interest :  -^  ^he  Constitution  5  the  United  States, 

Eesolvedj   That  we  regard  the  speedy  restoration,  Resolvedj  That  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  people 

upon  the  principles  of  equal  rights,  of  civil  govern-  through  on  absurd  system  of  taxation  and  a  vast  ex- 

ments,  wherever  they  were  overthrown  by  the  rebel-  penditure  of  money  for  the  support  of  a  oormpt  and 

lion,  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation,  and  extravagant  administration  or  the  General  Govem- 

we  approve  tl;e  measures  adopted  by  Congress  at  its  ment,  and  te  meet  the  expense  of  a  large  standing 

recent  sessions  te  secure  that  desirable  consumma-  array,  demand  our  serious  consideration  and  a  speedy 

tion.  reform,  that  taxation  may  fall  equally  upon,  property 

JUgolved,  That  the  conduct  of  President  Andrew  and  labor. 
Johnson,  his  fellowship  with  the  foes  of  their  coun-  Betohed^  That  those  members  of  Congress  who 
try,  who  are  plotting  in  peace  for  the  success  of  the  have  passed  laws  outside  of,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
conspiracy  wnich  failed  in  war ;  his  usurpation  of  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  subordinating  the 
unlawful  powers,  as  well  as  his  flagrant  abuse  of  civil  to  the  militarv  power,  have  trifled  with  the  safe- 
powers  conflded  to  him ;  his  persistent  determination  guards  of  justice,  liberty,  and  peace,  and  are  guilty 
to  evade  and  defy  the  laws  and  defeat  the  will  of  the  of  perjury  and  usurpation. 

people  as  dec^are'd  in  them ;  his  removal  of  faithfid  Jietolved^  That  the  real  sympathy  and  resard  of 

cabmct  and  militaiy  ofllcers  for  no  other  reason  than  the  Bepublican  porty,  for  the  soldiers  who  Lave  so 

that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  hostile  purposes ;  bravely  fought  the 'battles  of  the  country,  arc  to  be 

his  deliberate  and  suocessflil  endeavors  to  continue  found  in  the  action  of  the  Republioan  Senate  of  the 

and  aggravate  disorder  and  insecurity  of  person  and  United   States,  which  has  refused  to  confirm    the 

property  in  Southern  communities,  resulting  at  times  nomination  of  any  soldier  to  ofiice,  however  faithM 

m  tnc  massacres  of  innocent  citizens — all  made  more  and  brilliant  his  services  in  the  field,  unless  be  voted 

conspicuous  and  painful  by  his  perverse  character  the  ticket  of  the  partj. 

and  nis  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  his  high  sta-  Besolttdy  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this 

tion — all  rencfer  his  continuance  in  office  the  constant  Bepublic  to  afford  ample  protection  to  all  its  citizens, 

cause  of  the  gravest  anxiety,  and  make  it  imperative  whether  native  or  adoptea,  and  whether  thev  choose 

to  employ  every  constitutional  mode  of  curbing  and  to  remfun  at  home  or  travel  abroad  ;  that  language 

resisting  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  deprive  him  of  all  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  u  not 

power  to   harm.     We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  punishable  in  any  other  country ;  that  our  citizena 

people  of  Massachusetts,  while  declaring  our  appro-  arrested  on  suspicion  and  now  iBuflerinff  imprison- 

val  of  the  past  measures  of  Congress  to  arrest  the  ment  in  forei^  countries,  when  no  specmc  e}iarg«  ia 

career  and  defeat  the  plans  of  this  dangerous  and  preferred  against  them,  snould  be  immediately  dia- 
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ehar^ ;  and  we  call  upon  the  President  to  take  im-  of  a  loan  authorized  in  1868,  the  proceeds  of 
me<^te  action  for  the  relwwe  of  oU  such  persons,  ^ti^h  were  to  be  devoted  to  works  for  the  de- 
Slower  ^^^^'^^'^ '°  ^^  "^^  "^^  "^"^  ^^  fence  of  the  coast,  and  $369,062.28  of  this 
Eaoletd^  That  from  Maine  to  California  the  De-  amount  still  remains  in  the  treasnry  nnex- 
xnocrocv  are  rising  in  their  might  to  overturn  and  pended.  There  is  also  an  nnfnuded  debt  rep- 
demolish  the  Radical,  destructive  party^  and  the  resented  by  temporary  loans  and  floating  lia- 

SdT^^'wo/k             "*'"*                       ^^'^  '"^  bUities,  amounting,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868, 

.fiwo/f.s<i,  That  an  increase  of  the  State  debt,  during  ^^   $967,230.       The   State   expenditures    esti- 

the  war,  of  $40,000,000,  and  the  wasteful  extravagance  mated  for  the*  ensuing  year  will  amount  to 

of  the  party  in  power,  which  has  added  to  rather  $1,671,100  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  $4,800,- 

thwi  dimimshed  the  debt,  is  alarming,  and  demands  759  for  extraordinary  expenses.     The  amount 

a  change  of  admmistration  m  the  State  government,  ^f  ««„«„„^  r-^«,  <n.«.:Xn<.  ^^.-..^.^o  ;«  ««*  ^^«t*  «♦ 

Be^vtd,  That  the  Democratic  party  Is  now  and  2^  l^J^'St^^  ^^^r^  varioua^sources  is  set  down  at 

always  has  been  in  favor  of  aiding  and  protecting  $1,128,700.     Inere  is   a   btate   agency   estab- 

the  interests  of  labor  b^  any  legitimate  means,  be-  lished  at  Washington  to  prosecute  the  claims 

cause  it  is  the  main  basis  of  all  materi^  prosperity,  of  soldiers  for  bounties,  pensions,  and  arrears 

and  because  the  happiness  and  well-hemg  of  the  ^f  pay;  $203,468.41  have  been  collected  from 

Seat  mass  of  any  nation  must  always  depend  upon  ,.    Vr  .V  j  a* \     V     i  ot^i\    ^  •    ^"*^^     ^ 

e  prosperity  of  kbor ;  therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of  ^^^  United  States  for  1,870  claimant*,  and  more 

any  legislation  necessary  to  enable  the  laborer  to  s^  than    3,000    claims    remain   unsettled.       The 

cure  the  fair  and  just  reward  for  his  labor,  and  of  the  agency  has  also  ascertained  and  certified  the 

immediate  repeal  of  those  unjust  and  unequal  class  military  history  of  8,719  men,  while  the  total 

laws,  whereby  consumers  and  producers  are  alike  ^„r^^„jL„  x- ,  aiT^  «a«-  A»n  ^\.^ml  ^f  at  kaa 

defrauded  by  monopoly  and  sj^culation.     We  are  ®^?°«®?  ^^^  the  year  fall  short  of  $7,600. 

also  in  favor  of  a  system  bv  which  men  and  women  1  he   tree    public    schools  of   Massachusetts 

who  labor  may  be  enablea  to  use  and  invest  their  maintain  their  high  position  and  have  been  in 

earning  in  cooperative  effort,  and  obtam  such  a  just  their  usual  prosperous  condition/  $2,365,505.96 

and  fair  share  ot  the  profits  of  labor  and  capital  com-  xvprft  Tfa<UH\  hv  tflTAtinn  dnrinff  thfi  nAst  vaai» 

bined,  as  will  enable  them  to  regulate  and  control  the  ^^^e  raiseu  J)y  taxation  during  tne  past  year 

hours  of  their  own  Ubor,  and  that  such  a  system  £»r   ***?    support   of   educatioij  m  the   State, 

should  be  encouraged  by  all  proper  and  necessary  There  have  been  286,000  pupils  m  attendance 

legislation.  upon  the  public  schools,  during  an  average 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  unanimously  nomi-  period  of  eight  months,  more  than  210,000  of 

Dated  for  Governor;   George  M.  Stearns  was  whom  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 

nominated    by    acclamation    for   Lieutenant-  The  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support 

Governor.    The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was  of  schools  shows  an  expenditure  of  an  average 

referred  to  a  committee,  whose  report,  bearing  of  nine  dollars  upon  the  education  of  every 

the  following  names,  was  adopted :  For  Audi-  child  in  the  State.     The  number  of  teachers 

tor,  Arthur  F.  Deveraux,  of  Roxbury  ;   Sec-  employed  has  been  nearly  8.000,  of  whom  little 

retary  of  State,   Charles   Brimblecombe,    of  short  of  seven-eighths  are  females.     Two  im- 

Barre ;    Attorney-General,  William  0.    Endi-  portant  questions  have  been  much  agitated  by 

cott,  of  Salem ;  Treasurer,  Harvey  Arnold,  of  those  specially  interested  in  educational  matters 

Adams.  in  the  State,  that  of  paying  higher  salaries  to 

The  election,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  teachers,  especially  female  teachers,  and  that  of 

November,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  entire  forbidding  corporal  punishment  in  the  public 

Eepublican  ticket.    The  whole  vote  for  Gov-  schools.    Several  cases  of  prosecution  of  teach- 

ernor  was  168,791— of  which  Bullock  received  ers  for  inflicting  severe  punishment  have  00- 

98,306,  and  Adams  70,860,  giving  the  former  curred,  and  a  strong  sentiment  exists  in  the 

a  m^ority  of  27^946  over  the  latter.    The  community  against  permitting  corporal  punish- 

members  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Le^slature  of  mcnt  in  any  case. 

1868  are  divided  thus  between  the  two  par-  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  estab- 
ties :  Senate — ^Republicans  32,  Democrats  8 ;  lished  by  act  of  General  Court  in  1863,  on  the 
House  of  Representatives — Republicans  170,  foundation  of  the  grant  of  860,000  acres  of 
Democrats  62 — ^and  8  unclassified.  The  posi-  the  public  lands,  was«opened  for  the  reception 
tion  of  candidates  on  the  liquor  questiou  was  of  pupils  in  October,  and  forty-seven  are  already 
made  a  te^t  at  the  election,  which  resulted  in  in  attendance.  This  institution  has  been  located 
.sending  members  pledged  on  that  subject  as  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  the  citizens  of  that 
follows :  in  the  Senate,  81  for  license  and  9  for  town  having  pledged  $76,000  for  the  benefit  of 
prohibition ;  in  the  House,  184  for  license,  the  enterprise  in  consideration  of  its  being  sit- 
50  for  prohibition,  and  6  uncertain.  There  uated  there.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one- 
has  been  a  general*  cessation  of  seizures  and  tenth  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress  were 
arrests  on  the  part  of  the  State  constables  allowed  the  trustees  for  tlie  purchase  of  the 
since  the  election.  farm,  and  the  income  to  be  derived  from  two- 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  totpl  funded  debt  thirds  of  the  fund  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  re- 

of  Massachusetts  amounted    to   the  sum   of  mainder  is  to  form  a  permanent  endowment. 

$23,984,649.25,  of  which  the  payment  of  $21,-  Such  bnildings  have  already  been  erected  as 

605,760  is  amplj  secured  by  sinking  funds,  the  present  needs  of  the  institution  demand, 

bonds,    mortgages,    and     collaterals,   leaving  Among  these  is  a  plant-house,  constructed  at  a 

$2,378,889.25  with  no  fecial  provision  for  its  cost  of  $10,000,  which  sum  was  given  for  the 

liiaidation ;  $888,000  of  this  last  sum  consists  purpose  by  Mr.  Durfee,  a  public-spirited  citizen 
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of  Fall  Hiver.    The  whole  amount  thns  far  in-  progress  made  during  the  previous  year.  There 

vested  in  the  college  is  $275,000.     The  plan  has  been  considerable  delay  at  the  central  ghaft, 

of  study  and  training  at  this  school  is  laid  out  owing  partly  to  the  failure  of  a  contract  made 

with  a  view  exclusively  to  fitting  its  graduates  for  prosecuting  the  work,  and  partly  to  an  in- 

for  agricultural  pursuits.     There  are  at  this  terruption,  caused  by  the  burning  in  October 

time  29  agricultural  societies  in  the  State,  four  last  of  the  buildings  and  machinery.  This  acci- 

of  which  were  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  dent  was  attended  by  a  considerable  loss  of  life 

at  \U  last  session.      The  various  fairs  and  ex-  among  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  work.  Xot- 

hibitions  given  under  the  auspices  of  these  asso-  withstanding  these  drawbacks,  an  increase  of  76 

ciations,  in  the  fall,  showed  no  decrease  in  the  feet  has  been  gained  over  the  advance  made  at 

interest  taken  in  improvements  in  stock  and  in  the  same  point  during  the  corresponding  months 

agricultural  and  horticyltural  productions,  and  of  the  previous  year.    - 

gave  evidence  of  a  good  degree  of  success  in  Much  has  been  done  also  during  the  year  for 

the  rural  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  year.  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  Boston 

The  number  of  paupers  maintained  at  the  harbor,  by  way  of  constructing  a  sea-wall  to 

State  almshouses  during  the  year  was  1,717,  prevent  the  waste  of  the  shores,  and  remoTiDg 

who  were  provided  for  at  a  cost  of  $165,000;  dangerous  obstructions  from  the  main  ship-chai!' 

the  number  of  lunatics  supported  solely  by  the  nel;  $875,000  have  already  been  appropriated 

State  was  about  500,  maintained  at  a  charge  of  bj  the  General  Government  in  aid  of  this  vork, 

$95,000;  at  the  same  time  2,149  belonging  to  and  a  further  appropriation  of  $287,000  has 

these  two  classes  have  been  removed  from  the  been  recommended  to  the  present  Congress  bj 

State,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.    The  classification  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  continued  pros- 

of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions,  first  put  ecution  of  these  projected  improvements, 

into  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  is  repre-  Commissioners  from  all  the  New  England 

sented  as  working  well  so  far  as  completed.  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  have  been  af^isted 

Thej  are  at  present  classified  thus  :   Ist,  the  and  associated  together  in  one  general  board  to 

chronic  insane  'and  the  imbecile,  numbering  devise  means  for  improving  the  inland  fisheries 

275 ;  2d,  those  who  seek  support  at  almshouses  of  that  region.     Plans  are  on  foot  for  restod:- 

under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  brought  on  bj  ing  the  rivers  with  shad  and  salmon,  and  for 

vicious  indulgences,  and  who  are  sent  to  the  restraining  and  regulating  the  taking  of  these 

workhouse,   averaging   225    in   number ;    8d,  varieties  of  fish  in  tibe  future, 

children  at  the  primary  school,  400 ;  4th,  pau-  MAXIMILIAN,  Ai-kxakdeb  Praupp,  Prince 

pers  properly  so-called,  of  whom  between  700  of  Neuwikd  or  Wied,  a  German  naturalist  snd 

and  800  are  now  supported  by  the  State.  author,  bom  at  Neuwied,  September  23, 1785; 

The  last  Legislature  granted  an  act  of  incor-  died  there  February  8,  1867.     His  mother,  the 

S oration  to  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Countess  of  Wittgenstein  Berleburg,  a  woman 

[utes,  which  was  organized  at  Northampton  of  superior  intellect  and  culture,  superintended 

in  July.     The  endowment  for  the  objects  of  his  early  education,  and  implanted  in  his  mlod 

this  was  the  result  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  a  desire  for  travel  and  scientific  investigatioiL 

John  Clarke,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Northamp-  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  having  attained  the 

ton,  who  made  the  most  liberal  donation  ever  rank  of  major-general  in  the  Prussian  army, 

devoted  to  a  similar  purpose  on  this  continent,  he  devoted  nearly  three  years  to  the  explor- 

The  institution  opened  in  October,  and  promises  ation  of  Brazil.    The  result  of  his  obserra- 

to  do  much  for  the  education  of  the  unfortunate  tions  was  published  in  his  ^'  JSeise  nach  Bra- 

class  of  persons  consigned  to  its  care.  silieriy ''  (3  vols,,  Frankfort,  1810,  1829);  his 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  the  ^^ Abhildumentur Katurgeschickte Bratilieu^ 

State  pi;}son  during  the  year  is  128,  but  little  (Weimar,  1823-'81);   and  his  "' Beitrdge  sur 

more  tiian  half  the  number  sentenced  in  1866,  Naturge%chic1ite  Brasiliens  "  (Weimar,  i  Tok, 

and  less  than  the  average  of  88  years.     The  1824^'83).    Some  years  later,  he  travelled  in 

prison  has  not  only  supported  itself  by  the  well-  the  United  States,  and  gave  special  attention  to 

organized  system  of  labor  carried  on  within  its  ethnological  investigations  concerning  thelndi- 

w5ls,  but  has  earned  for  the  State  the  sum  of  an  tribes.    These  explorations  were  eommcnwh 

$21,000  over  and  above  all  expenses.      There  rated   in  his  "i?ei#«  dureh  Nord-Amerihu^ 

are  three  reformatory  schools  for  juveniles  in  with  81   plates  (2  vols.,  Coblentz,  183^'4^^). 

Massachusetts,  viz.,  a  Nautical  School,  a  Re-  This  was  transited  into  English  and  published 

form  School  for  boys,  and  an  Industrial  School  in  London  in  1848.    Tlie  illustrations  of  this 

for  girls.     The  inmates  in  all  these  number  work  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  caused  it  to 

762,   maintained  at  an  expense  of  $140,000,  be  valued  by  connoisseurs  in  art,  as  well  as  by 

which  shows  a  decided  increase  over  the  figures  naturalists,  who  prize  it  very  highly  as  a  con- 

of  last  year.  tribution  to  American  ethnography. 

The  great  excavation  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  MoDOTJGALL,  James  A.,  a  United  States 
on  the  line  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  Senator  from  California,  bom  in  Betlihhein, 
has  made  considerable  progress  during  the  past  Albany  County,  New  York,  November  19, 1817, 
twelve  months.  At  the  east  end  a  linear  advance  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  September  3, 1S67. 
of  1,051  feet  has  been  made,  and  at  the  west  He  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Grammar- 
end  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  112  feet  on  the  School ;  studied  law,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
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tice  of  bis  profession  in  Pike  Oonntj,  Illinois,  to  coarse,  he  took  tbe  highest  honors.    After  a 
which  place  he  removed  in   1837.     He  was  tour  of  some  months  on  the  Continent,  he  re- 
elected Attorney-General  of  that  State  in  1842,  turned  to  Ireland,  where  he  soon  took  a  part 
and  was  reelected  in  1844.    He  had  some  skill  in  Irish  politics,  and  though  he  attempted  to 
as  a  civil  engineer,  and  agisted  in  the  survey  study  law  in  Dublin  in  1844,  his  interest  in  the 
of  the  first  railroad  built  in  this  country,  the  Reform  movement  was  much  greater  than  in 
Albany  and  Schenectady  road,  while  he  was  law.      His  eloquence  soon  drew  around  him  a 
still  very  yonug.    In  pursuance  of  these  tastes,  considerable  party,  and  fn  1846  the  large  num- 
he  originated,  in  1849,  an  exploring  expedition  hers  who  were  not  satisfied  with  O'ConnelPs 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  Gila,  and  the  Oolora-  policy,  rallied  around  him,  and  the  seceders 
do,  which  be  accompanied ;  and,  as  the  gold-  formed  the  Toung  Ireland  party,  with  Meagher 
fields  ot  California  had  just  been  discovered,  for  their  principal  leader.  He  greatly  aided  in  the 
and  immigration  was  tending  that  way,  he  was  organizfftion  of  the  **  Irish  Confederation."  The 
indaocd  to  make  San  Francisco  his  home,  where  excitement  connected  with  this  was  at  its  height 
he  resnmed  the  practice  of  his  profession.    In  when  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  occnrred, 
1850  he  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  Call-  and  Louis  Philippe  was  driven  from  his  throne. 
fomia,  and  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  theLe-  The  Irish  Confederation  was  overjoyed  at  this 
gislatnre  of  that  State.    In  1858  he  was  elected  event  and  a  delegation  with  Meagher  at  its  head 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  California,  was  sent  to  congratulate  the  French  republican 
bat  declined  a  nomination  in  1855.    In  1861  he  leaders  on  their  success.  On  his  return,  Meagher 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.    His  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  held 
term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  he  was  to  bail.  After  the  passage  of  the  treason-felony 
succeeded  by  Cornelius  Cole.    In  the  Senate  law,  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehen- 
he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  sion  of  Meagher,  and  the  members  of  nis  party 
Naval  Affairs,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Com-  formed  a  body-guard  to  protect  him.     A  col- 
mittee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.      Tbe  impor-  lision  with  the  authorities  ensued,  and  Meagher 
tance  and  the  merits  of  this  vast  enterprise,  as  was   finally  captured  in    August,  1848,   near 
well  as,  to  some  extent,  the  difiiculty  of  its  con-  Rathgannon.     He  was  tried  for  high-treason, 
Btmction,  he  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate.  &nd,  after  an  able  and  vigorous  defence,  found 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  he  took  strong  gnilty  and  sentenced  to  death.      Subsequently 
grounds  in  favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution,  this  sentence  was  altered  to   banisliment  for 
and  was  for  a  time  identified  with  the  War  life  to  Van  Dicmen's'Land.    Here  he  remained 
Democrats,  of  whom  the  late  Senator  Douglas  until  1852,  when  an  opportunity  for  his  escape 
waa  the  chief,  but  he  never  severed  his  conneo-  offering,  he  embarked  for  New  York,  where  he 
tion  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  a  dele-  arrived  during  the  month  of  May  of  the  same 
gate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  which  nomi-  year.      Upon  reaching  the  city  he  was  the  re- 
nated   General    McClellan    for   President    in  cipient  of  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  his 
1864.     At  the  commencement  of  his  senato-  countrymen  and  the  citizens  in  general.      For 
rial  career  he  took  a  very  high  rank.    Gifted  two  years  after  coming  to  this  country,  General 
with  a  remarkable  natural  eloquence,  his  ear-  Meagher  followed  the  profession  of  a  lecturer, 
nestness    and   fervor  rendered  him  conspicu-  meeting  with  marked  success.    Returning  to 
ons  in  the  Senate,  and  some  of  his  speeches  New  York  in  1855,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
will  be  remembered  as  masterpieces  of  ora-  the  law,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
tory.    After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser-  bar.    In  1866  he  became  the  editor  of  the  IrUik 
vice  he  did  not  return  to  California  but  went  to  Newa^  and  in  1867  visited  the  States  of  Central 
that  part  of  the  country  where  his  early  youth  America,   spending   some  time  in  Nicaragua 
was  passed ;  here  the  decline  in  his  health,  and  Costa  Rica.    The  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
which  had  been  for  some  time  failing,  was  veiy  1861   found  General  Meagher  in  New  York. 
rapid,  and  his  life  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  He  promptly  abandoned  his  profession,  and, 
*  MEAGHER,  Thomas  Fbanois,  an  Irish  ora-  organizing  a  company  of  Zouaves  for  the  Union 
tor  and  political  leader,  a  Brigadier-General  of  army,  he  joined  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York 
Volunteers  during  the  war   for  the  Union,  Volunteers,  under  Colonel  Corcoran,  and  served 
and,  at  his  death,  acting  Governor  of  Montana  during  the  first  campaign  in  Virginia.    At  the 
Territory,  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  August  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  fought  July  21,  1861, 
3,  1823 ;  drowned  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River  he  was  acting  mcgor  of  his  regiment,  and  had 
near  Fort  Benton,  July  1,  1867.    His  parents  his  horse  shot  under  him.    Upon  the  expira- 
were  people  of  wealth  and  high  position,  and  tion  of  his  three  months'  term  of  service,  he 
he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  educa-  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  part 
tion  and    the    development    of  his    brilliant  of  1861  organized  the  celebrated  "  Irish  Bri- 
talents  which  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  gade. "    Ho  was  elected  colonel  of  the  first 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  regiment,  and,  as  senior  officer,  assumed  corn- 
College  orClongowes  Wood,  where  he  remained  maud  of  the  brigade  and  took  it  to  Washington, 
for  six  years,  attracting  while  there  the  favor-  Here  it  was  accepted  by  the  United  States 
able  notice  of  Daniel  O'Conn  ell  for  his  eloquence  Government,  and  Colonel  Meagher  assigned  to 
as  a  writer.    In  1840  he  entered  Stonyhnrst  it  as  permanent  commander  with  the  rank  of 
College,  England,  where,  in  his  three  years*  brigadier-general,  his  commission  bearing  date 
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of  the  8d  of  Februarj,  1862.  On  arriving  at  the  General  Meagher  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
camp  of  General  McClellan'a  army,  to  which  he  conducted  the  aflDurs  of  the  district.  Jhe 
he  had  been  ordered  to  report,  the  Irish  Bri-  close  of  the  war,  soon  after  his  arriTal  at 
gade  was  attached  to  Richardson ^s  division,  of  Savannah,  prevented  his  performing  any  for- 
Sumner's  corps,  and  participated  in  the  advance  ther  important  services  to  the  Government 
of  tiie  Union  forces  upon  the  enemy's  position  After  all  tibe  armies  were  disbanded,  the 
during  the  month  of  March  following.  The  genera]  was  mustered  out  of  service,  and 
conduct  of  General  Meagher  and  his  gallant  during  the  same  year  (1865)  was  appointed 
men  in  those  days  of  gloom  and  disaster  forms  Secretary  of  Montana  Territory.  In  the 
a  bright  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  month  of  September  following,  Governor  Sjd- 
the  late  war.  At  the  head  of  his  men  he  pai*ti-  ney  Edgertou  being  on  the  point  of  leaving 
cipated  in  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Rich-  the  Territory  for  a  few  months,  issued  his 
mond,  winning  general  praise  for  the'  heroism  proclamation  appointing  General  Meagher 
and  skill  with  which  he  led  that  gallant  and  Governor  pro  tern.  The  recent  hostilities  on 
celebrated  brigade  into  action.  At  the  second  the  part  of  the  Indians  compelled  bim  to 
battle  of  Manassas  the  brigade,  then  attached  to  take  measures  to  protect  the  white  settlers  of 
Pope's  army,  fought  with  great  desperation,  Montana,  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  tliisdaty 
and  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  won  a  that  he  fell  into  the  river  (Upper  Missouri), 
great  reputation  for  itself  and  its  general,  by  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  and  was  drowned, 
the  valor  and  order  of  its  men,  and  was  most  MECKLENBURG,  the  name  of  two  grand- 
flatteringly  noticed  in  the  official  report  of  duchies  in  the  North-German  Confederation.  L 
General  McClellan.  In  this  battle  the  general's  MEOKLENBtJBG-ScHWEBiN.  Grand-duke,  Fried- 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and,  being  injured  rich  Franz  II.,  bom  February  28,  1823  ;  sue- 
by  the  fdl  sustained,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  oeeded  his  father  in  1842.  Area,  4,834  £n^i^ 
the  field.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks-  square  miles;  population  in  1864,  552,612  in- 
burg,  fought  December  18,  1862,  only  added  habitants.  Public  debt  in  1866,  7,628,400 
to  the  reputation  of  General  Meagher  and  his  thalers.  The  army,  in  1867,  consisted  of  5,S86 
men.  Charge  after  charge  was  headed  by  him,  men.  The  number,  of  vessels  entering  tiio 
up  to  the  very  crest  of  the  enemy's  breast-  ports  of  Warnemtlnde  (Rostock)  and  Wismar, 
works,  and  the  number  of  dead  men  with  green  in  18^6  was  896;  the  number  of  dearancei 
colors  in  their  hats  told  of  the  fearful  slaughter  915.  In  1866,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  possessed 
of  the  brave  Irishmen.  •In  this  engagement  447  merchant- vessels  (among  these  8  steamei^X 
the  general  received  a  buUet-wound  through  with  64,039  lasts.  11.  Megklekbubg-Stbeutz. 
the  leg,  which  temporarily  incapacitated  him  Grand-duke,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  L,  born  Octo- 
from  active  service.  He  had,  however,  sufli-  her  17  1819;  succeeded  his  father  September 
ciently  recovered  in  April  to  resume  command,  6,  1860.  Area,  997  square  miles;  population 
and  at  Ohancellorsville,  from  May  2  to  May  4,  in  1860,  90,960.  The  army  consisted  of  1,817 
1863,  he  led  the  remnant  of  the  Irish  Brigade  men. 

into  action  for  the  last  time.  It  was,  indeed,  MERRICEI,  Punt,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
the  merest  remnant  of  what  had  been  the  pride  jurist,  born  in  Brookfield,  Mass.^  August 
and  flower  of  the  army;  and,  finding  that  its  2,  1794;  died  in  Boston,  February  1,  1867. 
numbers  were  reduced  to  considerably  below  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Monson  and  Lcices- 
the  minimum  strength  of  a  regiment,  on  the  8th  ter  Academies,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1810 
of  May  General  Meagher  tendered  his  resign  a-  in  the  same  class  wnth  Prescott  tlie  historian, 
tion  and  temporarily  retired  from  the  service,  and  graduated  in  1814.  After  leaving  college 
Except  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  Irish  Bri-  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  after- 
gade,  at  Boston,  during  ttie  month  of  October,  ward  Goyernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  ad- 
1863,  Greneral  Meagher  did  not  appear  in  pub-  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  He  practised  his 
lie  for  several  months.  But  it  was  not  intended  profession  first  in  Swanzey,  Bristol  County; 
by  the  authorities  that  a  man  of  his  gallantry  afterward  in  Taunton,  where  he  was  partner 
and  skill  should  remain  idle  while  the  country  with  Governor  Marcus  Morton,  and  in  1824  re- 
was  in  danger.  During  the  early  part  of  1864  moved  to  Worcester.  He  was  appointed  dis- 
he  was  recommissioned  brigadier-general  of  trict-attomey  for  the  county  of  Worcester  by 
volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Governor  Eustis  in  1824,  and  held  the  office 
the  District  of  Etowah,  including  portions  of  until  April,  1843,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Tennessee  and  Georgia.  His  administration  Governor  Morton  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Cora- 
of  the  affairs  of  his  district  was  signally  sue-  mon  Pleas.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  a  Judge 
cessful,  protecting  as  he  did  the  lines  of  com-  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  place  of  Hon.  Caleb 
mnnication,  while  his  command,  the  Provisional  Gushing,  and  in  1856  removed  to  Boston.  In 
Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  1848  Judge  Merrick  left  the  bench  to  take 
completely  isolated  by  the  presence  of  Hood  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Worcester  and 
before  Nashville.  In  January,  1865,  he  was  Nashua  Railroad,  whose  construction  had  been 
relieved  from  duty  in  Tennessee,  and  ordered  stqpped  at  Groton  Junction  for  want  of  funds 
to  report  to  General  Sherman  at  Savannah,  for  its  completion.  By  his  energy,  vigor,  and 
Before  his  departure,  Major-General  Steedman  tact,  the  coi'poration  was  furnished  with  the 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  complimented  means  to  relieve  it  from  embarrassments^  und 
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enable  it  to  go  oo  and  complete  its  road,  wMob  lead,  is  put  in,  and  the  metals  are  thoroughly  in- 

no  If  so  well  justifies  what  his  expectations  corporated  by  stirring.    After  three  hours'  rest, 

were  at  the  moment  of  its  depression.    He  and  cooling,  the  alloy  of  lead^  zinc,  and  silver 

represented  Worcester  in  the  House  in  1827,  floating  on  the  top  is  taken  of^  and  the  opera- 

and  the  county  in  the  Senate  in  1851,   and  tion  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  with  the 

filled  other  important  places  of  public  trust,  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  zinc.    The  fol- 

Bat  it  was  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge  that  Jndge  lowing  are  the  proportions  of  the  total  quan- 

Merrick  was  most  known  to  the  public.    For  titles  of  zinc  used : 

"^l  ^*T  •""  T"  T  °^  *•**  '*  ft'"^  members  ^^           ^^^^  in  a  ton  oflemi. . . .  .'^  T*  "^ 

of   the   Worcester  bar,  gomg- often  to  other         'loOO.. U 

counties  in  the  performance  of  professional  du-  sjooo ....!!.!..!!.!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!...  li 

ties.     His  remarkable  mental  activity  enabled  6,000 l* 

him   to  accomplish  an  immense    amount    of  ^>^^ ^ 

work ;    reaching  conclusions,  almost  instanta-  If  the  alloy  has  been  carefully  taken  off,  the 

neonsly,  that  were  generally  correct,  and  that  remaining  lead  will  be  entirely  free  from  silver, 

gave  him  an  advantage  over  others  who  arrived  The  desilvered  lead  is  then  run  down  in  a  blast 

at  the  same  points  only  by  the  slow  process  of  furnace,  with  a  siJicious  slog  containing  about 

deduction.'   He  was  well  informed  iirthe  prin-  83  per  cent,  of  silicious  earth,  after  which  it  is 

ciples  and  precedents  of  the  law ;  never  at  a  loelted  in  a  pot,  and  green  wood  placed  in  it, 

loss  to  avail  himself  of  them  on  the  occasions  whereby  the  last  remaining  trace  of  zinc  and 

when  they  were  required ;  and  with  a  fortu-  iron  is  removed.    The  alloy  of  lead,  zinc,  and 

nate  command  of  the  language  best  adapted  silver  is  likewise  run  down  in  a  small  blas^fur- 

for  the  statement  of  his  case,  and  to  illustrate  nace,  with  slag  containing  about  86  per  cent,  of 

his  argument  and  enforce  his  logic.    He  served  silicious  earth.    The  rich  lead  obtained  is  then, 

his  clients  with  honorable  fidelity,  and  thus  won  as   usual,  refiued  in  the  cupel,  and  the  zinc 

their  confidence,  and  that  recompense  which  is  oxide  taken  off  by  a  comb  or  water  apparatus, 

the  object  of  professional  ambition.    Having  The  separation  of  the  metal  alloy  may  be  ac- 

reigned  his  judgeship  in  1848,  he  was  called  oomplished  in  the  wet  way  by  means  of  sul- 

on  to  conduct,  as  senior  counsel,  the  defence  of  phuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  the  blast-furnace 

Professor  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  George  process  is  considered  preferable. 

Parkman.    This  duty  he  discharged  with  great  Iridium  in  Canada, — Mr.  Meves,  of  Madoo, 

ability,  and  with  a  nice  sense  of  professional  Canada,  states  that  iridium  exists  along  with 

honor  which  won  from  the  leading  English  law  the  other  materials  with  which  gold  has  been 

review  unusual  praise  for  his  powers  as  an  ad-  found  in  the  Richardson  mine.    The  report  of 

vocate.    He  continued  to  preside  over  the  Su-  Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Michel  does  not  mention  it^ 

preme  Court  from  1853  till  1864,  when  an  at-  but,  as  Mr.  Meves  obtained  his  specimens  since 

tack  of  paralysis  obliged  him  to  resign.    His  their  statement  was  prepared,  they  may  have 

mind,  however^  remained   unclouded  until  a  been  taken  from  parts  of  the  vein  or  pocket 

second  attack  m  January,  1867,  which  termi-  which  the  previous  investigators  had  not  exam- 

nated  fatally  in  a  few  days.    He  was  distin-  ined.  Iridium  has  been  found  in  California  gold, 

guished  for  urbanity  and  courtesy  both  in  pub-  and  its  presence  in  that  connection  has  caused 

lie  and  priyate  life;  just,  honorable,  and  mag-  the  destruction  of  several  valuable  dies  in  the' 

nantmous  in  all  the  relations  of  life.     His  United  States  mint,  which  led  to  the  detection 

powers  of  conversation  were  great,  and  his  in-  and  removal  of  the   refractory  metal.      The 

formation  unusually  wide  and  various.    He  was  same  substance  has  also  been  dit>covercd  in  the 

an  overseer  of  Harvard  College  from  1852  to  gold  of  the    Chaudi^re,  with  platinum,   and 

1856,  and  he  received  there  in  1858  the  degree  sometimes  alloyed  with  osmium.     The  latter 

of  Doctor  of  Laws.    A  very  considerable  por-  alloy  is  known  as  iridosmine,  is  very  hard  and 

tion  of  his  large  property  was  bequeathed  to  durable,  and  is  used  to  advantage  in  pointing 

the  city  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  had  so  long  gold  pens  and  jewelling.     Platinum,  osmium, 

resided,  for  the    establishment  of  schools  of  and  iridium,  are  usnally  found  in  company, 

high  grade.  Chemically  pure  Silver, — At  a  recent  meet- 

ItlETALS.  (See  also  Indium,  Magxesittm,  and  ing  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  M. 

Thallium.)    Extracting  Silver  from  Lead  ly  Gutzknow  exhibited  a  sheet  of  chemically  pure 

Zine. — The  essential  conditions  under  which  silver,  3  ft.  in  diameter,  about  8  oz.  in  weight, 

lead  can  be  completely  desilvered  by  the  small-  and  as  thin  as  fine  paper.    The  color  was 

est  quantity  of  zinc,  consist  in  this — that  the  lead  beautifully  white,  and  the  texture  like  fine  lace, 

must  have  a  temperature  of  from  600*'  to  TOO**  This  silver  was  obtained  by  mixing  solutions 

C,  or  a  complete  alloy  of  silver  with  zinc  will  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  silver 

not  take  place.    The  process  lately  patented  in  a  large  dish,  when  the  silver  rose  to  the  sur- 

by  Flack,  of  Prussia  {Mechanics^  Magazine^  An-  face,  and  there  formed  into  a  sheet.    Successive 

gust),  is  substantially  as  follows :  the  lead  is  sheets  rise  with  each  stripping, 

placed  in  a  pot  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  Copper  in  Powder.  —The  metal  copper  is 

tube  and  cock,  and  heated  to  the  temperature  easily  found  in  a  powdered  state  by  the  method 

mentioned,  after  which  from  }  to  1  per  cent,  of  of  Lowe.    To  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 

zinc,  according  to  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  of  copper  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  hydro- 
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chlorio  aoid,  and  then  thick  strips  of  zino  are  em erj- wheel.  The  beantifol  graonlated  vehet- 
placed  in  the  mixture.  A  lively  effervescence  like  snrface  of  the  mat  or  field,  upon  which  the 
ensnes,  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  large  qnanti-  polished  portions  of  every  design  appear  to 
ties,  and  a  porous  slimy  mass  is  left,  which,  on  rest,  is  produced  by  the  actioD  of  add,  and 
being  violently  shaken,  separates  into  a  fine  without  the  application  of  any  kiod  of  tool. 
powder.  This  must  be  well  washed  with  hot  The  bronzing,  which  is  the  final  stage  of  the 
water,  and  afterward  with  alcohol,  and  a  pow-  manufacture,  is  accomplished  by  covering  the 
der  is  then  obtained  quite  free  from  oxide  of  iron  with  a  film  of  vegetable  oil,  and  then  ex- 
copper.  Bottger  obtains  copper  ppwder  by  posingittoheatofahigh  temperatore,  bjwhkh 
reducing  the  black  oxide  in  a  stream  of  coal-  the  desired  color  is  obtained,  throogh  the  anioD 
gas.  The  oxide  is  placed  in  a  fiask,  heated  of  the  carbonized  oil  with  the  oxidized  metal. 
strongly  over  a  Bunsen's  burner,  and  then  a  This,  therefore,  is  a  permanent  bronze,  being 
stream  of  coal-gas  is  sent  through  the  flask,  by  actually  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the 
means  of  two  tubes  which  pass  through  the  iron.  In  some  degree  the  bronze  surface  pro- 
cork.  The  reduction  is  effected  in  a  few  niin-  duced  by  this  method  resembles  that  of  certain 
ntes.  Powder  obtained  by  either  of  these  pro-  steel  pons  which  have  a  bronze-like  aspect,  bat 
cesses  can  be  employed  to  form  with  mercury  they  are  jot  really  alike,  for,  in  the  case  of  the 
a  soft  amalgam,  which  hardens  quickly,  and  is  steel  pens,  the  bronze  effect  is  produced  hj  a 
suitable  for  the  reproduction  and  multiplication  superficial  varnish,  which  may  be  remoTed  bj 
of  etched  and  engraved  steel  plates.  the  application  of  alcohol.    Lamps,  dock-case^ 

Aluminium    Bronze    and    Soldering,  —  M.  and  all  works  which  are  usually  coated  with 

HuWt,  director  of  the  workshops. of  the  manu-  lacquer  or  varnish,  are  now  made  in  bronzed 

factory  of  postage-stamps,  at  the  Paris  Imperial  cast  iron. 

Mint,  made  a  report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Soldering  Iron  and  Steel. — An  improved 
Sciences,  in  June,  on  some  valuable  properties  of  composition  for  welding  and  soldering  iron  or 
aluminium.  He  says :  *'  The  paper,  and  especially  steel  has  been  patented  in  Europe  by  M.  Lietar. 
that  gummed  and  dried,  as  used  for  postage-  It  consists  of  1,000  parts  filings  of  iron  or  steel, 
stamps,  rapidly  deteriorates  tools  even  of  the  according  to  whether  the  composition  is  in- 
best-tempered  steel.  The  800  .perforators  for  tended  to  weld  or  solder  iron  or  steel ;  600  part5 
piercing  the  postage-stamps  are  used  up  after  a  borax ;  50  parts  balsam  of  oopaiva  or  other 
day's  work;  in  a  few  hours  their  ends  become  resinous  oil;  and  75  parts  ammouiacal  salts 
blunted,  and  instead  of  piercing,  only  crush  the  (hydrochlorate,  carbonate,  or  other).  After 
paper,  the  last  holes  made  being  considerably  being  thoroughly  mixed,  the  compoond  is  j^- 
enlarged.  He  replaces  the  steel  by  aluminium  cined  and  reduced  to  powder.  A  portion  of  it 
bronze  at  10  per  cent.,  and  the  new  tool,  is  placed  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  or 
striking  126,000  blows  per  day,  has  worked  steel,  which  require  treatment,  at  the  spot 
for  several  months  without  need  of  repairs,  where  they  are  to  be  united ;  a  cherry-red  heat 
Aluminium  bronze  does  not  unite  freely  is  then  applied,  at  which  temperature  the  sol- 
with  solder  by  the  old  process;  but  if  we  dering  preparation  fuses — ^after  which  the 
take  equal  quantities  of  zinc  amalgam  and  pieces  are  withdrawn  and  the  welding  opera- 
common  solder,  aluminium  bronze  can  be  ad-  tion  proceeds  in  the  usual  way.  If  die  dirnen- 
'mirably  soldered  together  by  it.  This  solder  sions  or  shape  of  the  pieces  prevents  their  be- 
becomes  better,  again,  if  it  is  alloyed  with  once  ing  subjected  to  the  fire  together,  they  may 
or  twice  its  weight  of  tin.  Thus  we  have  three  be  welded  as  follows:  Heat  first  one  of  tbe 
excellent  soldeVs  :  Ist,  solder  with  half  its  pieces  to  a  cherry-red  temperature,  at  the  place 
weight  of  amalgam;  2d,  with  a  fourth;  3d,  where  the  soldering  or  welding  is  to  be  done; 
with  an  eighth.  This  is  an  excellent  discovery,  then  put  on  the  composition,  and  apply  the 
as  it  places  aluminium  on  a  new  footing  as  re-  second  piece  (which  has  previously  been  heated 
gards  mechanical  appliances,  especially  for  to  a  white  heat),  then  weld  the  whole  to- 
bushes  or  bearings  for  machinery,  as  the  metal  gethcr. 
is  almost  indestructible  by  friction."  Boning  Pig   or   Coit  Iron. — Mr.  George 

Works  in  Bronzed  Gaet  Iron. — The  Society  Crawshaw,  of  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  has  intro- 
of  Arts  Journal  describes  the  method  of  work-  duced  an  improved  process  of  refining  pig  or 
ing  bronzed  cast  iron  adopted  by  the  Tucker  oast  iron,  so  that  it  may  be  fit  for  puddling  into 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Boston.  The  mate-  wrought  or  malleable  iron.  His  flax  is  clay 
rial  employed  is  American  iron  of  several  varie-  and  iron  slag — ^in  proportion  to  the  ton  of  iron, 
ties,  compounded  together  with  a  comparatively  of  four  cwt.  of  clay  and  six  cwt.  of  slag  or  mill- 
small  admixture  of  the  Scottish  Coultness  iron,  ciuders.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  clay 
A  combination  of  several  important  qualities  is  used  is  as  free  as  possible  from  sulphur,  phi^ 
thus  obtained,  and  a  material  is  produced  pos-  phorus,  and  silica.  If  the  flux  is  not  fluid 
sessing  smoothness  in  working,  softness,  and  a  enough,  he  adds  a  small  quantity  of  wrought 
suflicieut  degree  of  strength.  The  castings  iron.  A  small  portion  of  lime,  limestone,  or 
liaving  been  executed  in  clean  sand,  undergo  chalk,  is  also  found  to  improve  the  flux.  1J® 
the  customary  process  of  pickling  in  dilute  clay  may  be  raw  or  burnt,  such  as  old  bricb^ 
sulphuric  acid,  after  which  they  are  finished  if  not  too  sandy.  For  the  purpose  of  strength- 
on  their  salient  points  with  the  lathe  or  the  ening   and  other\yise  improving  the  iron,  a 
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quantity  of  fine  iron-ores,  either  raw  or  pre- 
pared— ^in  the  proportion  of  one.cwt.  of  ore  to 
three  cwt.  of  metal — ^mav  be  added  daring  the 
process.  It  is  claimed  that  iron  thns  treated 
will  paddle  into  wronght  or  malleable  iron  in 
less  time  than  is  asaally  consumed  in  paddling, 
with  a  saving  of  fael.  The  fluxes  separate  from 
the  pig  iron  the  deleterious  ingredients,  such  as 
sulphur,  silica,  phosphorus,  aud  arsenic,  and 
the  proportion  of  nnzes  mast  be  regulated 
according  to  the  impurities  in  the  iron. 

CoTTo%xon  of  Cast  Iron, — A  series  of  experi- 
ments instituted  by  F.  Grace  Calvert, of  Manches- 
ter, England,  have  established  the  fact  that  cast 
iron,  under  certain  conditions,  undergoes  a  loss 
of  strength  or  cohesion  without  a  corresponding 
change  of  volume  or  size.  The  phenomenon 
differs  from  superficial  rusting;  it  affects  the 
whole  body  of  the  iron.  Cast-iron  cubes,  each 
one  centimetre  in  dimension,  were  immersed 
by  him  in  faintly  acidulated  water,  and,  after 
three  months  of  this  exposure,  the  cubes  were 
found  to  be  so  soft  externally,  that  a  knife- 
blade  could  penetrate  them  three  or  four  milli- 
metres deep.  Dilute  acetic  acid  accomplished 
this  result  better  than  either  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  longer  the  exposure,  the 
more  thorough  was  the  rotteuing  of  the  iron. 
At  the  end  of  several  years  it  was  found  that 
the  pure  iron  in  the  cube,  immersed  in  acetic 
acid,  had  decreased  from  95.418  to  79.960,  the 
phosphorus  from  0.132  to  0.059,  the  sulphur 
from  0.179  to  0.096,  while  the  amount  of 
carbon  had  increased  from  2.90  to  11.07,  the 
nitrogen  from  0.79  to  2.59,  the  sUicon  from 
0.478  to  0.607.  Poor  iron,  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sea-water,  is  gradually  deteriorated,  though 
much  mere  slowly  than  in  the  experiments 
mentioned.  Mr.  Calvert's  researches  confirm 
those  previously  made  by  Mallet,  showing  that 
the  corrosion  of  cast  iron  depends  upon  its  want 
of  homogeneonsness  of  surface,  density,  or  hard- 
ness, or  the  imperfect  combination  of  the  carbon 
with  tiie  iron.  Good  white  iron  is  said  to 
resist  corrosion  better  than  any  other  variety. 

Manufacture  of  Steel. — Some  improvements 
in  preparing  cast  steel  have  been  proposed  by 
M.  Victor  Gallet,  of  France.  He  takes  iron 
which  has  been  submitted  to  one  rolling  opera- 
tion only,  and  coats  it  with  a  paste  made  by 
mixing  water  with  the  following  ingredients: 
Limestone  (carbonate  of  lime),  37  parts ;  vege- 
table mould  or  clay,  18  parts;  carbonate  of 
potash,  10  to  20  parts;  oxide  of  manganese, 
3  parts;  resin,  3  parts;  soot,  10  parts;  wood 
charcoal,  40  parts ;  common  salt,  1  to  3  parts. 
The  iron  coated  with  this  composition  is  melted 
in  a  crucible,  and  the  result  is  cast  steel.  In 
order  to  prepare  steel  by  cementation,  the  same 
composition  is  employed  in  a  dry  state,  and  the 
process  is  then  conducted  as  usually  practised 
in  cementation.  The  quantity  of  cement  neces- 
sary to  coat  the  iron  varies  from  two  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  iron.  The  re- 
action of  the  substances  is  supposed  by  the 
inventor  to  be  about  as  follows :    Electric  cur- 


rents; complete  reduction  of  the  manganese 
with  the  steel;  the  reduction  of  injurious  mat- 
ters, and  of  the  alkaline  metals  with  the  ab- 
sorbents and  metalloids ;  the  disengagement  and 
elimination  of  azotic  gases,  since  calcined  pot- 
ash, reduced  in  the  presence  of  steel  and  char- 
coal at  a  given  moment,  combines  with  ni- 
trogen to  form  cyanides  of  potassium  and  of 
calcium. 

Analy%i»  of  Blister  Steel. —Dimd  Forbes 
contributes  to  the  Chemical  Kews  (Vol.  XVL, 
No.  404)  an  account  of  an  analysis  of  blister 
steel,  converted  in  Sheffield  from  bar-iron  of 
§^wedish  manufacture.  The  determinations 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  resulted  as  follows : 

Carbon  combined 0.627 

Carbon  graphitic 0.102 

Silicon 0.080 

Phosphorus 0.000 

Sulphur 0.005 

Manganese 0.120 

Iron 99.11 6 


100.000 


Native  Hydrate  of  Iron. — An  analysis  of  the 
ferric  hydrate,  known  as  limonite,  obtained  at 
the  iron  mines  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  has  showed 
it  to  be  an  oxide  of  iron  containing  not  far 
from  five  per  cent,  of  water — a  dumber  of  speci- 
mens yielding  very  uniform  results — ^and  a  com- 
plete analysis  proved  the  mineral  to  be  a  ferric 
hydrate  with  the  formula  Fe^  H,  identical  with 
the  turgite  of  Ilermann,  and  with  Breithaupt^s 
hydro-hematite^  as  analyzed  by  Fritzsche.  The 
physical  characters  are  so  nearly  those  of  ordi- 
nary anhydrous  hematite  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  species  without  having  recourse 
to  an  estimation  of  the  loss  on  ignition.  The 
turgite  yields  an  abundance  of  water  when 
heated  in  the  closed  tube,  and  it  decrepitates 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  Hardness,  about  5.5. 
G.  =  4,14.  For  analysis  the  mineral  was  care- 
fully dried  over  sulphuric  acid  until  of  constant 
weiglit,  and  this  desiccated  mineral  was  then 
heated  for  several  hours  in  an  air-bath  of  100° 
C,  without  showing  any  further  diminution  of 
weight.  The  amount  of  hygroscopic .  moisture 
abstracted  from  the  air- dried  mineral,  by  treat- 
ment in  the  desiccator,  was  1.40  per  cent. 

The  analytical  results  are  thus  stated : 


Ferric  oxide 

Manganic  oxide 

Alumina 

Silica 

Phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric ) 
acioi.  and  oobaltic  oxide     ) 

Insoluole  in  add 

Water 


1. 

91.45 
0.67 
0.75 
0.22 

2. 

91.29 
0.55 

•     •     B     •    • 

0.24 

traces 

1.88 
6.20 

6.21 

100.12 

Mean. 

91.86 
.61 
.76 
.28 

traces 

1.88 
5.20 

99.98 


Other  determinations  of  water  on  different 
specimens  gave  5.02  and  6.09  per  cent. — {Ameft- 
lean  Journal  of  Science^  September.) 

Tungsten  Steel  ly  Bessemer^s  Process. — Gap- 
tain  J.  Le  Guer  has  recently  made  experimenst 
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in  the  roannfacture  of  tungsten  steel  by  Besse-  The  air  was  clear  in  most  places,  thoagh  float- 

mer^s  process.    The  operation  was  condnct^d  ing  clouds  concealed  some  of  the  meteors.  The 

in  the  ordinary  way — ^gray  Scotch  pig  and  some  moon  was  but  two  days  past  the  fuU;  hence 

Spiegeleisen  being  employed — but  in  tlie  con-  the  number  seen  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  ei- 

vertor  was  added  a  quantity  of  iron  containing  hibition  were  greatly  diminished. 

a  known  weight  of  tungsten.    This  would  have  The  observations  under  direction  of  the  Ud!- 

given  0.7  per  cent,  of  tungsten  in  the  whole  ted  States  Naval  Observatory  were,  except  for 

mass ;  but  one-half  was  lost  by  oxidation  in  the  the  parallax,  hjghly  satisfactory  and  complete, 

convcrtor.     Though  the  amount  of  tungsten  Commodore    Sands    and  five    assistants  per- 

was  so  small,  the  steel  received  a  good  temper,  formed  the  work  at  Washington,  while  I^f. 

and  forged  and  rolled  well.    The  author  ex-  Harkness,  of  the  Observatory,  -was  stationed  at 

presses  the  opinion  that  ordinary  gray  iron,  Richmond.     In  his  brief  official  report,  the 

not  at  all  steely,  and  rather  impure,  may,  by  commodore  says  that  125  meteor  tracks  were 

the  addition  of  tungsten,  be  converted  into  mapped  before  4^  a.  m.,  when  the  ineteors 

good  steel  by  Bessemer's  method.  flew  so  thick  that  identification  became  ho|H^- 

Test  of  Steel-headed  Bails, — ^A  steel-headed  less,   and  simple  counting    was    resorted  to: 

rail,  made  at  the  Wyandotte  Rolling  Mills,  has  1,000  meteors  were  counted  in  21  minntes; 

been  subjected  to  some  severe  tests,  under  the  but  as  these  were  counted  while  mapping  was 

direction  of  Mr.  Lyon,  of  the  Sligo  Iron  Works,  going  on,  it  is  probable  that  one-half  of  all 

Pittsburg,  Pa.      The  rail  was  cut  5  feet  long,  that  fell  within  the  area  of  observation  were 

and  a  weight  of  1,600  lbs.  was  allowed  to  not  seen,  so  that  it  may  be  estimated  that  2,00i) 

fall  on  it  as  follows :    for  the  first  blow  the  reaUy  fell  in  the  space  of  time  mentioned.    Af- 

weight  was  raised  5  ft.,  and  the  second  10  ft. ;  terward,  successive  hundreds  were  counted  in 

then  the  rail  was  turned  over  and  received  the  the  following  intervals:    4"  ;  6™  80";  5"  85*; 

third  blow,  with  a  fall  of  15  ft.,  and  the  fourth  S"  44';  9"  8';  Q"  37';  10"  81' ;  18"  20^.  TLe 

blow  with  a  fall  of  20  ft.,  which  bent  the  rail  time  of  maximum  thickness  of  the  shower  was 

almost  double.     The  rail  w^as  then  taken  to  the  about  4''  25",  which  is  about  two  hours  lat^ 

steam-hammer,  whose  weight  was  8,800  lbs.,  than  that  given  by  the  European  observations 

and  received  ten  or  twelve  blows.    When  the  of  1866,  showing  a  slight  change  in  the  positi<Hi 

bar  was  nearly  straightened  out  it  broke,  but  of  the  streftm.    Many  of  the  meteors  were  re- 

the  iron  and  steel  remained  perfectly  welded  to-  markable  for  their  brilliancy  and  for  having  a 

gether.    One  of  the  pieces  was  then  subjected  to  splendid  green  train,  which  nsnally  vanislied  in 

100  blows  from  the  8,800  lbs.  hammer,  on  the  a  few  seconds,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  lasted 

head  of  the  rail,  as  follows:   60  blows  at  2  ft.  several  minutes.    The  radiant  point  was  well 

fall,  and  50  blows  at  8  ft.  fall.    This  crushed  defined,  being  in  right  ascension  10^  1",  and 

the  rail  without  breaking  the  weld  of  the  iron  declension   22°  81'.     Commodore  Sands  p^^ 

and  steel.  diets  that  the  shower  in  1868,  if  there  be  anv, 

METEORS  (see  also  Astbonomioal  Phenom-  will  not  be^  until  10  a.  m.,  Washington  time, 

KNA  AND  Progkess).     The  meteoric   shower  and  will  therefore  be  seen  only  in  ^e  Pacific 

of  November  14,  1867,  had  been  looked  for  Ocean. 

with  confidence,  and  preparations  had  been  The  observations  of  Prof.  Harkness  at  Rich- 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  note  mond  were  exclusively  for  parallax;  and  there- 
its  phenomena  with  more  or  less  scientific  ac-  fore  he  makes  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  nnra- 
curacy.  No  similar  occurrence  in  the  history  her  of  shooting-stars  visible  from  that  point 
of  the  world  was  ever  subjected  to  such  patient  Unfortunately  the  arrangement  for  telegraphic 
and  methodical  observation ;  and  the  result  is  signals  (which  were  to  have  been  exchanged 
the  accumulation  of  a  great  amount  of  inter-  between  the  two  observatories)  failed,  through 
esting  data  which  will  be  of  service  hereafter  some  fault  of  the  wires,  and  the  chief  object  of 
in  solving  the  mystery  of  meteoric  showers,  his  labors  was  frustrated.  From  various  data, 
The  editor  has  availed  himself  of  every  source  however,  he  estimated  the  altitude  of  the 
of  information  within  his  reach,  but  would  ac-  shower  at  about  100  miles  above  the  surface  of 
knowledge  his  peculiar  obligations  to  the  care-  the  earth.  "With  another  observer,  he  counted, 
fully  prepared  article  on  the  subject  in  the  in  a  range  of  vision  embracing  about  half  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  for  visible  heavens,  193  meteors  in  ten  minutes, 
January,  1868.  and  estimated  that  they  flew  past  at  the  rare 

By  previous  arrangements  among  astrono-  of  2,000  an  hour.    Some  were  mere  specks  of 

mers  and  other  persons  qualified  to  report  in-  light,  while  others  shone  with  a  brilliancy  sur- 

telligently  upon  the  phenomena,  the  hours  from  passing  that  of  the  largest  rockets,  and  with  all 

lOJ  p.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  had  been  designated  for  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.    In  regard  to  the 

concerted  observations  for  parallax  at  numer-  main  body  of  the  stream,  he  says  that  it  was 

ous  points  in  the  United  States.  It  was  thought  thicker  in  sonQeplaces  than  in  others, 

that  the  meteors  would  be  less  numerous  in  Director  G.  w .  Hough,  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 

thcse  hours  than  later,  and  hence  more  easily  vatory,  Albany,  made  a  full  report  of  the  shower, 

identified,  and  that  conformable  meteors  would  as  seen  from  that  point.     The  following  table 

be  seen  at  more  stations,  since  their  paths  is  prepared  from  a  careful  comparison  of  notes 

would  be  more  nearly  horizontal  and  longer,  made  by  him  and  others  at  the  time : 


4,05a.ic 87 

4.35          180 

4.80          812 

4.32          *>8 

4.83          MO 

Faftiony  clouded  over. 

t         4.S5          612 

4.88          filO 

4.*l       Toe 

Clear  tkj. 

4.44  802 

4.48  800 

4.58  1,000 

4.5S  1,100 

5,08  1,200 

Clear  in  zenith  aad  the  east,  bat  'cloody  ia 
■west  MsDj-  meteors  paaseil  through  the  con- 
BtellatioD  Uraa  Hiyor. 

6h.  5toi 1,801 


From  tlie  lai<t-Danicd  hoar  until  snorise,  a  few 
brilliant  meteors  were  eeon,  wliich  ore  not  in- 
clutled  ill  tho  list.  It  nppeora  from  mi  exami- 
nation of  the  table  tliat  the  maximnm  of  fre< 
qaeacy  occurred  at  4'  31'  a.  m.  mean  time,  and 
tlie  rate  of  fall  was  47  a  rainufo.  Occasionally 
6  UT  8  would  fall  gimaltaneousl; ;  hut,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  thflj  appeared  in  groups  of  2  or  3  at 
a  time.  Tbe  radiant  point  was  in  the  constel- 
lation Leo,  K.  A,  10',  andD,  Qbout25°  N.  The 
time  of  flight  of  a  few  was  determined  hy  mag- 
netic registration  on  tbe  chranograph.  It  va- 
ried from  one-tenth  to  five-tentlis  of  a  second. 
A  nnml)or  of  very  brilliant  meteors  were  seen, 
BUrpassing  Sirius  in  splendor,  and  looking  very 
mach  like  sky-rockets.  One  of  the  moat  curious 
pfaenomena  waa  the  continuance  of  the  train 
after  tbe  meteor  bad  disappeared.  In  one  cose, 
Prof.  Hough  e*timst«d  tlie  time  us  65  seconds, 
during  wliich  the  train  remained  visible,  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  it  exceeded  30  seconds.  The 
color  of  the  brighter  ones  wqb  light  blue,  white, 
and  orange. 

At  New  Haven,  Ct.,  tbeshoWer  was  observed 
by  two  scientific  parties,  oue  for  parallai  and 
the  other  fur  numbers  visible.  Tbe  observa- 
tions for  parallai  have  not  yet  been  compared 
and  reduced,  but  the  following  numbers  were 
seen  by  individuals  of  the  second  company  from 
1'  10"  to  6":  S13,  898,  G3a,  818,  790.  737,  792, 
600,  408;  average  7S1.  Of  course,  more  or  leas 
time  ia  the  height  of  the  shower  was  lost  by 
each  one.  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  author  of 
the  article  in  the  American  Journal,  says, 
that  allowing  for  the  before-mentioned  cause, 
and  for  cloudiness,  and  for  the  hour  from  6  to 
6  A.  n-,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  num- 
ber forobe  person  for  tbe  five  hours  between 
1'  and  6'  would  be  at  least  900,  This  would 
give  about  5.000  for  the  total  number  visible  in 
tbe  moonliglit.  The  moon,  however,  must  have 
concealed  one-half  or  three-fourthsof  the  whole 
number  visible.  But  for  that  cause  10,000  or 
even  20,000  might  have  been  seen.  The  mct«ar8 
seen  at  New  Haven,  as  everywhere  else,  ap- 
peared to  emanate  from  the  constellation  Leo. 

Prof.  Twining,  who  had  obeerved  with  great 
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care  and  discussed  the  remarkable  meteoria 
shower  of  183'3,  makes  the  following  compar- 
ison between  the  two  events; 

After  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
14Ch,  I  did  not  again  observe  the  metcora  until  five 

had  bocome  very  much  leas  than  in  thBinter^-al.   Slin 

nesacd  amce  1888.  'in  from  b»  tob>'  10"'  I  oountod 
not  leaa  than  fill;  that  were  confonnahle,  and  firom 
that  to  56  2a'",  60  more— makini;  100  (*id  probably 
two  additional)  in  22™.  Atlfrward  ftom  5^  40"  to 
5<>  45*°,  tbcre  were  aven  but  18,  and  in  the  fallowiag 
five  minutes,  to  S'  M",  only  4.  The  meteon  at  five 
o'coek.  compared  with  those  at  three  o'clock,  had  no 
observed  dlfTerenct  of  magnitude,  or  flight,  or  dura- 
tion of  tiaina.  From  thcea  and  the  more  eitended 
obBorvatioQs  of  others,  made  public  at  Sew  Haven 
and  claowhcre,  it  appears  obvious  that  the  iralt  of  thia 
display,  compared  with  what  was  observed  by  mvself 
and  a  multitude  of  othera  m  1833  n-aa  not— at  araugh 
estimate— more  than  about  ooe-flilh.  This  estimate 
has  respect  to  each  of  the  tiiree  following  pnrticulan, 
vii. ;  tSe  tVequBCcy  of  the  meteors  protracted  through 
a  long  time  \  the  maaaive  character  aud  brilliancy  of 
the  longest  and  largest ;  aud  tbe  duration  of  the  mala 
body  or  shower.  In  respect  also  of  the  entire  aggre- 
gate of  numbers  the  disparity  would  appear  muoh 
ereater  Btill.  In  183S  there  were  not  iesi  than  five 
houra  of  full  development ;  while  the  same  tliis  year 
was  but  a  single  hour.  Again,  in  1833,  the/rc^umfji, 
prevuling  through  two  hours  or  more,  was  estimated 
by  compatenl  observers  from  10,000  an  hour  to 
several  times  that  number.  Ten  tbousaud  an  hour 
was,  no  doubt,  an  over-cautious  estimate  ;  while  the 
aggregate  number  of  200.000  in  seven  hours  assigned 
by  Professor  Olmstead,  although  at  tbe  other  oitrBmB, 
appeared  finally— so  llir  as  my  own  obsorvalloos  and 
investlgntions  at  tbe  time  could  determine — very  much 
nearer  to  tho  truth.  Again  there  were,  in  this  dis- 
play of  1S8B,  occasional  meteors  which  surpassed, 
alrnosC    immeasurably,    any    August  or    November 

renee.  One  such  oceaaional  meleorwas  wilnesaed  by 
myself,  and  described  at  the  time  ;  and  I  aaw  in  the 
ncttbcast,  not  long  before  aunrisc.  moro  than  one  so 
brilliant  and  large  as  to  show  a  well.deflned  circular 
and  fiery  disk  through  the  dense  glow  of  twilight 
which  made  the  train  mviaible.  By  a  tew  observera, 
meteon  were  seen  in  the  zenith  afl«r  the  sun  had 

Mr.  Kingston,  Director  of  the  Magnetic  Ob- 
Bervatory  at  Toronto,  Canada,  baa  prepared  the 
following  table  from  tbe  reports  of  four  ob- 

Abiiratt  iff  tht  ttuotiar  qf  thodtiitg-ttari  mn  at  th» 
MagnttK  OitenalOTy,  at  Toronto,  Jt'ocet^a-  It, 
1866. 
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At  Haverford,  Pa..  Prof.  Samuel  J.  Gum- 
mere,  of  Hamford  College,  reports  about  1,000 
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meteors  seen  between  IH  a^^  4  o'clock.    The  wu  Ant  attracted  bj  the  wild  sbontinff  of  his  guide, 

time  of  maximum  frequencv  he  thonght  to  be  a  ^^^  ^®  "^^  ^^^  *,^"^®  Btaitled  to  find  himself  a  vit- 

K+flA  K^fXfi^  ^1.   vAf^ho;:a  ^Jk  ^i.»A-»».  nesB  to  the  annual  meteonc  shower  m  that  qittiter  01* 

little  before  4i  a.  m.     At  4  25-  one  observer  ti,e  world.    The  grand  spectacle  waadispliTyed  in « 

saw  140  m  a  minute,  4,  5,  or  6  often  being  visi-  arc  of  not  less  than  120  demes  in  the  northeastwa 

ble  at  once.  portion  of  the  firmament,  which  at  times  Beemedto 

Prof.  T.  H.  Safford,  of  Chicapo,  with  from  oerentin  twain,  from  ahout  25  degrees  of  the  Mnith, 

eight  to  thirty  observers,  made  up  the  foUow-  bvBoUdmassesof  lummous  bodies  of  var^^ 

in^  Patini  fA«                                ^     f       ^    v«vtt  tudes  and  surpnsmg  brilliancy,  which  darted  m  d«z- 

iDg  esumai6 :  zlina  confusion  across  his  N-iaion,  and  a^un  Kvenl 

From  12b    om  to  2ii  20<",   12S  meteors.  hundred  of  these  meteors,  of  different  dxes.  vocld 

**      2   20      **   2   58  *  148       **  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  all  emittlnjf  tae  mc«t 

**858**880      668       »  intense  light,  and  the  nebulse  of  the  larg^  Usting 

«      J   ^      »*I   1   ^S    ^'^^       tt  sometimes  three  minutes.     One  of  the«e  mon»ten 

4   12           6   45      857  shone  with  a  distinctive  brightness  above  that  of  the 

/v ,                i. /-n_'           1     !_•         X  At.  moon,  as  it  issued  from  about  15  d^rees  of  the  Kc«h 

One  Observer  at  Chicago,  lookmg  at  the  ze-  star  J^id  passed  vertically  below  the  horizon,  prjig 

nith,  counted  420  between  8*'  30"  and  6*^46".  forth,  as  it  fell,  coruscations  of  various  bright  colors. 

These  are  reported  as  not  included  in  the  pre*  snd  when  disappearing  its  nebuUe  resembled  b  Tster- 

ccdiuff  count.  spout  in  high  latitudes.    It  was  not  until  quite  6.&) 

vented  by  a  high  wind  from  making  complete  brought  an  end  to  the  exciting  display. 

observations.    The  number  counted  was  as  fol-  ^^               i         v        z.       ^ 

jQ^g.  ISO  unusual  number  of  meteors  were  eeen 

From  8h  45«  to  8  65",  280  meteors.  '^^  Europe  on  the  moming  of  November  Uth. 

"  Prof.  Newcomb,  of  the  Naval  Observatarr, 

has  calculated  proximately  the  parallax  of 
those  few  meteors  of  which  accurate  svn- 
chronous  observations  were  taken  at  diffeivii: 

....         .i./i.ixi.       i                    .  places.  He  estimates  the  height  of  the  brigbter 

At  times  the  flight  of  meteora  was  so  mces-  meteors  at  75  miles,  and  thinks  that  thev  were 

wnt  that    only  a  portion  could  be  counted,  extinguished  at  an  average  height  of  65  roiki 

P.^9^,^^^*^S  ''''^'^.^  particularly  that  m  the  jhe  mean  length  of  their  path  could  hardly  ex- 

vicmity  of  the  radiant  pomt  the  light  of  the  ^eed  22  miles.     With  regard  to  the  probable 

meteors  was  of  a  sea-green  tint,  with  occasion-  number,  magnitude,  and  nature  of  the  meteors, 

ally  strong  tints  of  the  blue.    The  position  of  be  says- 

the  radiant  point  he  found  at  half-past  four  to  T^    •       *v    4.i,-  t-   *  ^*  *x.      v     ^    *i..^  «« 

v^  T>    A    ikao.«k'   rfc^«     .   aiOKK'  During  the  thickest  of  the   shower  they  were 

^^^^^"«  m    *    Jr ;.  ^^*  t    T    . .    •     «    .    ^  .  counted  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  per  hour.  Ii 

Prof.  T.  A.  wylie,  of  the  Indiana  State  Uni-  may  be  estimated  that  the  obaervei*  saw  all  that  reU 

versity,  assisted  by  several  students,  watched  witnin  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  la  di- 

froni  9*  P.  M.  to  S*"  a.  m.  ;  but,  owing  to  the  hazi-  ameter,  having  its  centre  seventy-five  mile*  fontlj. 

TiAaq  nf  thfl  atmoanherA   tliPv  rnnnt^d  onlv  fi^K  ®'***  ^'^^  Washmgton.    From  this  number,  and  tiidr 

ness  01  ine  aimospnere,  tney  couniea  only  OdO  ^elocitv  of  forty  milos  per  second,  it  would  seem  ihit, 

meteors.     Ihe  greatest  number  seen  in  a  given  ia  the'thickest  part  of  the  stream  traversed  bjilie 

time  was  from  S"  85"  to  8*  86i",  averaging  14 J  earth  November  18th,  there  was  an  average  of  oae 

in  a  minute.  meteoroid  in  nine  hundred  thousand  cubic  mfles  of 

A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  (Oal.)  Times  fP^°«-  «^4  supposing  three  ^oMnto^J^'J^^ 

^^iA    ♦V-.4.     »»^.i.   KAA 4.                  ^           XI  time  of  a  l^ovember  shower,  the  thidmess  of  tie 

said  that    nearly  500    meteors  were  counted  stream  from  north  to  south  would  appear  to  b«  si^t)- 

in  half  an  hour  between  1  and  2  a.  m.     A  cor-  thousand  miles.     The  meteoroids  are  di?tribu:ed 

respondent  of  the  Sacramento   Union  report-  along  it,  probably,  at  the  rate  of  forty  thousand  to 

ed  that  from  1"  46"  to  &"  the  meteors  gradually  *^e  ^^  ^^^i  *  ™i|l^^^  ^^  meteoroids  probably  f«^*- 

decreased  ia  nnn.bep.    Dr.  Ilarkness,  of  Call-  Sfud'e'Jndj'''^,i?'wirrg£."Sf; 

tornia,  says  that  when  Jie  was  first  notified  of  their  reflection  could  be  seen  from  the  fece  of  the 

the  shower,  at  20  minutes  past  1  o'clock,  the  chronometer,  even  in  the  bright  moonlight.    Tlis 

meteors  were  falling  at  the  rate  of  about  60  a  hi«t  remark  has  been  made  by  observew  in  other 

jjjjjjQ^g  places  also  on  the  same  night.    To  throw  to  great  a 

XT-    Vt^/x^^^   T     -kr^^TJT^r^,^^    r.f  nK;T,««v««  light  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mile*, 

Mr.    George  L.   MacManus,  of  Chihuahua,  at  which  dUtance  some  surely  were,  would  require 
Mexico,  says :  "  When  we  first  observed  the  me-  several  thousand  millions  of  common  candles, 
teors  we  attempt<jd  to  count  them.    We  count- 
ed 880  in  about  10  minutes;  but  then  they  fell  ^^of.  Newcomb  believes,  from  vanous  oon- 
so  thick  and  fast  that  we  gave  up  in  despair,  eiderations,  that  CJomet  1, 1866,  known  as  len- 
Often  20  or  30  at  a  time  were  seen."  ple's  or  Tuttle's  comet,  whose  orbit  the  entire 

Mr.  Bradford,  United  States  consul  at  Pe-  November  stream  of  meteors  is  known  to  for 

kin,  China,  saw  the  shower  in  the  country,  low,  isitself  simply  an  agglomeration  of  meteors 

about  60  miles  N.  K  TV.  of  that  place.    The  jnst  dense  enough  to  be  visible  in  the  solar  ray?; 

following  account  of  his  observations  has  been  a^^  ^^  thinks  the  same  to  be  true  ot  other  let- 

made  public :  escopic  comets. 

Prof.  Newton  gives  the  following  sammaiy 

The  moon  was  shining  biightly,  and  occasional  of  deviations  from  known  observations: 
clouds  ^ere  visible  in  the  southwest  heavens,  while 

the  wind  came  in  puffs  from  tlio  mountain  ranges  to  The  eastern  limit  of  the  regions  on  the  earth's  sa^ 

the  northwest,  when  at  about  6.15  ▲.  ic.  his  attention  face  in  which  tho  shower  was  visible  must  hare  teea 
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A  line  raimiiig  S.  18*  "W.  through  the  oontre  of  the  ^  ^' 

North  Atlantic  Ooean,  and  through  South  America  a    Stones • Padua 1510 

little  east  of  its  centre.    The  western  limit  was  a  line     Stones Mt.  Vasier 1627 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean  runnixifi^  N.  24'  W.,  a  little  east  of     Sulphurous  Raia CopenhM^n 1646 

the  Sandwich  Islands.     Just  beyond  these  limits  a     Sulphurous  Bain Duchy  or  Mansfield. .  .1658 

small  display  may  have  been  visible.     In  the  Sand-     Unknown  Matter Ireland 1695 

wich  Islands  any  meteors  that  may  have  been  seen     Stones Larissa,  Macedonia. . .  1706 

would  have  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  those  seen    Fire Quesnoy ,.  .1717 

in  the  Azores  last  year.  Stones Atlantic 1719 

An  examination  of  the  numbers  reported  in  the  New    Sulphur Brunswick 1721 

Haven  observations  shows  that  there  is  a  very  notSr-     Stony  Mass Noimandy 1750 

ble  difference  in  the  numbers  seen  by  different  per-     Masses  of  Iron Hradchina 1751 

fions  at  the  same  place,  during  a  given  interval.    This     Stones Bohemia 1753 

is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  unequal  attentiveness     Stones Lipenas 1775 

and  quickness  of  e^e  of  the  observers,  and  to  the  di-     Stones Verona 1762 

rections  toward  which  they  are  looking.    The  person     Stone Luce 1768 

of  a  company  who  sees  the  largest  number  of  meteors     Stone Aire 1768 

during  one  minute  is,  moreover,  not  always  he  who     Stone Le  Cotentin 1768 

sees  the  lai^^st  number  another  minute.  Stars Quito — 

Hence  we  eannot  rely  implicitly  upon  the  counting     Stars Europe. 1787 

of  one  person  to  determine  the  minor  variations  or     Stones Barboutan 1789 

density  of  the  streamof  meteoroids,  as  wepassthrouffh     Stones Agen : 1790 

it.     Again,  the  numbers  seen  at  different  places  by     Stones Tuscany .1791 

single  observers  cannot  be  compared  with  the  same     Stone Yorkshire,  Eng 1795 

confidence  as  the  numbers  seen  dv  two  parties  of  con-     Stone Portugal 1796 

siderable  size.     Individual  pecuUarities  may  reason-     Stone Ville  Franche 1798 

ably  be  expected  to  disappear  to  a  certain  extent  in    Stone Bhone 1798 

the  latter  case.  Stars 1793 

The  other  observations  of  1867  and  1866  show  that     Stones East  In<Ues 1798 

the  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  display  was     Stars , Europe 1799 

less  rapid  than  the  increase.    This  is  due  evidently    Iron America 1800 

to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  apparent  altitude  of  the     Stones Normandy 1802 

radiant  toward  morning.  A  tolerable  correction  might     Stars Canada 1814 

be  made  for  this  cause  ov  dividing  the  numbers  ex-     Stars North  Sea 1818 

pressing  the  intensity  of  the  display  by  the  sine  of     Stars Canada 1819 

the  altitude  of  the  radiant.  Stars Spain 1831 

That  the  radiant  should  not  have  breadth  in  lati-     Stars Red  Sea 1882 

tade  seems  necessarily  to  follow  frem  the  very  small     Stars United  States 1838 

thickness  of  the  stream.  In  one  hour  the  earth  moves     Stars America  and  Europe. .  1884 

about  20,000  miles  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the     Stars Europe 1836 

plane  of  the  meteor  group.     The  duration  of  the     Stone Cape  of  Good  Hope .  .1840 

shower  is  limited  to  a  lew  hours  at  the  utmost,  and  in     Stones Bonemia 1847 

its  greatest  intensity  to  one  or  two  hours.    But  if  the     Stars Greenwich 1865 

radiant  has  a  breadth  in  latitude  of  only  a  single  de-     Stars Europe 1866 

gree,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  group  is  more     Stars United  States t  .1867 

than  a  million  of  mUes  in  thickness,  which  would 

^'^w  t>f«  ^Zif  l*^  (2j;5?'f;„r,i;«,  tb.f  fh.  ^.r^  The  shower  of  1867  was,  with  the  exception 

That  the  radiant  has  length  implies  that  the  pen-  r  ai    x    /•  iooo  ^u           i.            i    ui      r     v  -u 

helia  of  the  orbits  are  distributed  donsiderably  in  the  ^^  that  of  1838,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 

5 lane  of  the  stream.     If  the  radiant  is  6'  long,  the  we  have  any  reliable  account, 

irectionsof  the  relative  motions  of  the  meteors  from  METHODISTS.      I.    Methodist  Episoopal 

the  two  ends  of  the  wdiant  differ  6;.    The  directions  OnuBon.— The  statistics  of  the  principal  societies 

of  their  absolute  motions  would  differ  stiu  more,  m  _p  ^.i^^  nkt,«r»i,  A^^,>r*  4^u^  «a«»  iqa^t  ^^.^v  «« 

fact  more  than  8 \     This  difference,  moreover,  im-  f,,^^^  Church  dnnng  the  year  }86r  were  as 

plies  a  distribution  of  the  perihelia  of  the  orbits  of  follows:   Mmvonary  Society  of  the  Methodist 

the  individual  meteoroids  along  an  extent  of  about  Episcopal  Ghurch  (organized  in  1819) :  Receipts 

17'  in  a  plane  of  the  group.                   ^  $584,726.22 ;  decrease,  $86,865.44.    It  supports 

It  hence  follows  that  when  the  group  is  ^^^phelion  3,341  missionaries  and  ministers  to  76,754  raem- 

it  will  be  scattered  over  an  arc  of  similar  extent  on  a  i^*           ni.       x     m  *       -         a    '  *      /          •     ji 

circle  whose  radius  is  the  aphelion  distance.     Seven-  ^^rs.     Church    Extenswn    Society    (organized 

teen  degrees  on  such  a  circle  would  be  nearly  nine  1864):  Keoeipts  $88,105.     It  has  assisted  dar- 

times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  ing  the  year  in  building  189  churches.     Sunday- 

The  nnraber  of  phenomena  of  the  Hnd  gen-  *f^^  ^^^A?'''^^f''''^\  *f  ^'^i^i^ '  r°" 

erally  denominated  meteoric  showers  (whether  crease,  $1,814.95 ;  Sunday-school^  16,841  (m- 

of  the  cometary  matter  called  "  shoof.nVstars  "  ^'^^f-  ^f  ^®V„^*^'l  '^'^  .**?."''''^  ^^^v'^' 

or  other  and  more  palpable  substances),  which  "^^^^"t.l^^^^^^^^  '  volumes  ml.branes,  2,784,- 

have-been  of  sufficent  importance  to  become  8?^-  ,  ^"  . «'"» V°  •'"."T^  «o^!![l. /"T*  ^*'""- 

sobjects  of  historical  reconf  since  the  Christian  Ir^^.^fV  '  ^^^^^  $20,638.00  (decrease, 

era,  is  62,  as  shown  in  the  following  table :  ^  ^  'Xre  ^e  und6r  the  charge  of  the  Methodist 

Stara Con8t«ntliiople 479  Episcopal    Church   twenty-three  colleges  and 

Stan Constantinople 908  umversittes,  five    theological    semmanes,  and 

Stars Constantinople 1021  eighty-two    seminaries,  female    colleges,  and 

Stara |°»}'"'4 "^^^  academies. 

11^ InSmd im  ^'  *''*  "'"^  "^  *''*  y®""  ^**'^  *®  Statistics 

Stare  !!!!!!!!!!i!!!!!!l!iEngland ..'..'.!!!!'.! !!i86a  of  *1>*>  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  as 

Stones.'.'. ..'. Ensissheim 1492  follows : 
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Alabama 

Baltimore 

Black  tliyer 

California 

Central  German 

Central  niinoia 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Des  Hoines 

Detroit 

Ea«t  Baltimore 

East  Genesee 

Eastern  German 

East  Maine 

Erie 

Genesee 

Georgia 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Holston 

Illinois 

India  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuckv 

Liberia  Mission 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri  and  Arkansas.. . . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Northwestern  German 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Oneida 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Rock  River 

South  Carolina 

Southeastern  Indiana. . . . . 

Southern  Illinois 

Southwestern  German . . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin . . .  .^. 

Wyoming 


Total. 
Last  year. 


Increase 428 


ll 

i 

48 

1 

9,209 

107 

16,768 

218 

21,843 

106 

6,766 

90 

9,592 

170 

21,786 

128 

20.067 

167 

81,008 

10 

624 

40 

9,024 

90 

12,882 

174 

19,868 

281 

88,806 

208 

28,853 

29 

2,669 

91 

10,062 

258 

81,873 

180 

9,466 

40 

10,618 

43 

6,928 

82 

28,720 

198 

82,886 

24 

358 

183 

28,740 

110 

19,186 

76 

7,046 

81 

18,997 

16 

1,699 

120 

12,538 

166 

19,993 

101 

8,790 

81 

"      7,899 

161 

20,416 

80 

2.106 

11 

867 

159 

27,465 

206 

22,206 

128 

12,620 

162 

27,688 

257 

87,446 

216 

86,312 

137 

80,079 

128 

16,371 

85 

6,623 

107 

18,016 

40 

8,851 

157 

•   81,849 

188 

19,697 

59 

4,218 

280 

67,887 

232 

44.049 

181 

17,419 

205 

21,088 

29 

9,668 

84 

17,718 

187 

22,238 

94 

7,557 

62 

6,016 

18 

1,584 

21S 

26,518 

188 

16,669 

188 

18,276 

14 

671 

61 

17,463 

107 

.   26,783 

77 

8,200 

155 

12,883 

118 
8,004 

17,033 

1,146,081 

7,576 

1,082,134 

428 

118,897 

"^  Of  ADnual  Oonferences  there  are  68,  figainst 
64  reported  the  last  year.  The  four  new 
Conferences  are  Virginia  and  North  Carolica, 

orgaDized  January  8 ;  Texas,  January  8 ;  Geor- 

gia,  October  10;  Alabama,  October  17.   The 

1*721  '^^^^^^   ^^  churches  (bouses  of  worship)  is 

854  11,121,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of  659; 

1,284  number  of  parsonages,  3,570,  an  increase  of 

488  256.    The  total  value  of  the  church  edifices  )$ 

1.88J  $35,885,489;  being  an  increase  of  |6,291.4a5; 

l^  value  of  parsonages  $8,961,295 ;  iucrease,  fm,- 

193  837. 

899  The  Booh  Concern  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

798  pal  Church  belongs  to  the  General  Confereoce 

1*404  ^^^  ^^  under  its  control.    It  has  two  pnblijbing 

438  ^^"ses,  one  at  New  York  and  one  at  Cmcinnati 

281  under  the  charge  of  separate  committees  and 

dec.  626  separate  publishing  agents ;  and  depositories  h 

1,808  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  St.  LonK 

10  618  *°^    ^^  Francisco.    The  book  agents  pnbfolwd 

*678  ^^^^  nineteen  hundred  different  bound  volnmte, 

6,509  and  the  unbound  and  tract  list  embraces  about 

2,205  one  thousand,  the  tracts  varying  from  two  to 

ft52  sixty-four  pages  each.    The  books  and  trarta 

1  641  *''®  ^°  English,  German,  Welsh,  Swedish,  Dan- 

1*119  ish,  and  French, 

riioi  Reports  from  all  the  Annual  Confereoces  (ei- 

269  cept  four  which  have  made  no  report  yet,  and 

1  929  *^^  ^^™  which  only  incomplete  reports  haw 
*  ^g  been  received)  show  the  centenary  contribo- 

6,207  tions  *  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  be 

7,708  $8,241,435.17. 

1^9  II.  Methodist  Episcopal  CnrBCF,  South.— 

2  210  '^^^^  Church  has  published  no  complete  stalis- 
l|255  tics  since  1860,  when  it  had  28  Annual  Confe^ 

'597  ences,  2,408  travelling  preachers,  4,98i  local 

dec.  183  preachers,    and    699,164     members  (499,6H 

50A  whites,  and  191,915  colored  and  Indians).   He 

1 822  <5<>^or®^    membership    has    largely  decreased, 

'725  hut  the  number  of  white  members  has  in- 

604  creased. 

844  In  1867  there  were  thirty  Annual  Confer- 

J^  ences :    Kentucky,    Louisville,    Missouri  i^t 

^'12  Louis,  Indian  Mission,  Arkansas,  Little  RocJh 

873  Tennessee,  Holston,  Memphis,  Missisappi,  Loni- 

2,108  siana,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  Texas,  East  Texas, 

'868  Northwestern    Texas,    West    Texas,    Trinity 

695  (Texas),  North  Georgia,  South  Georgia,  Eorida, 

6,531  ^^^^  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

dec.  '429  Carolina,   Baltimore,  Columbia  (Oregon),  Pa- 

1,089  cific  (California),  and  Illinois,    In  addition  to 

???  these,  a  colored  Annual  Conference  was  or^sn- 

?'IS  ized  in  Tennessee  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rear. 

'  57  Official  papers  were  in  1867  published  at  Nasb- 

1,598  ville,  Macon,  Richmond,  Memphis,  St  Loais, 

602  i^ew  Orleans,  Little    Rock,   Galveston,   San 

.  ^Tj  Francisco,   and  independent  papers  at  Balti- 

Y'gY5  more,  Raleigh,  Jackson,  and  Catlettsbnrg.  The 

'798  Church    sustains    a  mission   in  China.    "Hifi 

607.  number  of  colleges  in  1860  was  twelye,  of  fe- 

^^^  male  colleges,  high  schools  and  academies  about 

eighty. 

.",..!!  i^  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the 

General  Convention  held  in  1866,  the  Annm 

•  J3e6  AnffUAL  Cyclop jedia.  ftir  WML 
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Conferences  of  this  Church  took  a  vote  whether, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  the  name  of  tlie  Church  should 
be  changed  from  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,"  to  **  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,"  and 
whether  lay  delegation  should  be  introduced 
into  the  councils  of  the  Church.  The  latter 
measure  was  adopted,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  members  of  the  Annual  Conferences 
voting  for  it,  while  the  former  failed  from  want 
of  a  three-fourths  majority. 

III.  The  "  Methodist  "  Chtthoh. — This  name 
was  adopted  in  1866,  at  a  union  convention  of 
non-Episcopal  Methodists  to  designate  the  union 
of  the  non-Episcopal  Methodii^t  denominations ; 
in  particular,  the  Methodist  Protestants  (of  the 
Northeri\  States),  the  Wesleyan  Connection, 
the  Free  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  some  Independent  Methodist  congrega- 
tions. The  union  was,  however,  actually  joined 
by  few  save  the  Northern  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  *'  the  Meth- 
odist" Church  is,  therefore,  substantially  the 
same  as  the  former  Northern  portion  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Chm*ch.  The  statistical 
report  made  in  1867  is  approximately,  not 
fully,  as  follows :  Annual  Conferences,  19;  min- 
isters, 625;  local  preachers,  430;  communi- 
cants, 60,000  ;  churches,  480;  parsonages,  104; 
property  value,  $1,150,000.  Contributions  for 
missions  in  six  months  were  less  than  $600. 
The  Church  has  a  Book  Concern  and  a  weekly 
paper  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  General  Conference  of  this  Church  com- 
menced its  session  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May 
15th.  The  Conference  made  the  following  or- 
ganic disciplinary  changes  in  their  polity :  the 
Bestrictive  Kule  was  so  modified  as  to  allow 
station  and  circuit  preachers  to  remain  in  one 
charge  for  four  years.  The  leaders'  meeting 
was  abolished,  and  monthly  meetings,  com- 
posed of  all  the  members  of  each  church,  to- 
gether with  its  pastor,  substituted  in  its  stead. 
The  old  constitutional  obligation  of  the  con- 
ference president  to  visit  all  the  circuits  and 
stations  in  his  district  was  removed,  and  each 
Annual  Conference  is  allowed  to  use  its  own 
discretion  as  to  imposing  such  a  duty  upon  its 
president.  The  next  General  Conference  of 
the  Church  will  meet  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  in 

1871. 

IV.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Chuboh. — 
After  the  change  of  name  by  the  Northern 
Annaal  Conferences  of  Methodist  Protestants, 
the  above  name  now  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Southern  Conferences.  The  Church  has  a 
membership  of  about  50,000,  a  Book  Concern, 
and  a  weekly  paper  in  Baltimore. 

V.  The  Wesleyan  Connection  has  about 
25,000  members,  a  Book  Concern,  and  a  weekly 
paper  at  Syracuse.  The  "  General  Conference  " 
of  this  Church  met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Oc- 
tober 2d.  Rev.  S.  Salisbury  was  elected  presi- 
dent. About  fifty  delegates  were  present. 
Two  questions,  that  of  the  revision  of  the 
discipline,  so  as  to  cut  off  churches  tolerating 


members  connected  with  Masonry  and  other 
secret  societies,  and  that  favoring  the  granting 
to  women  the  right  of  elective  franchise,  gave 
rise  to  lengthy  discussions.  Both  were  decided 
in  the  afiirmative,  the  former  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
eight  in  favor  to  five  against,  and  the  latter  by 
a  very  large  m^ority.  The  condition  of  the 
publishing-house  at  Syracuse  was  reported  as 
follows :  amount  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  Book  Committee,  and  owned  by  the-  Pub- 
lishing Association,  $14,332.50;  subscription 
list  of  the  American  Wesley  an,  $1,800. 

VI. — ^EvANGELioAL  ASSOCIATION. — The  "Al- 
manac of  the  Evangelical  Association  for  the 
year  1868  "  publishes  the  following  statistics : 
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il 


East  Pennsylvania 1^S9 

Central  Pennsylvania 1S89 

Pittsburg 1539 


New  York. 
Canada.... 
Michigan.. 

Ohio 

Indiana  .. 
Illinois.... 
Wisconsin , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Germany.. 


Totals.... 
Lost  year. 


Increase. 


1S43 
1S47 
ISSl 
ISftl 
1S55 
1SS9 
1868 
1863 
1S68 
1863 


II 

II 

1 

h 

9 

76 

9^450 

4T 

6.772 

42 

5,580 

08 

6,148 

2S 

8,032 

83 

4,970 

42 

4,440 

4T 

5,793 

40 

8,524 

27 

2,9S6 

22 

1,892 

9 

412 

12 

8,015 

473 

58,002 

478 

54,875 

5 

8,127 

t 

I 

I 


774 
469 

89 
258 

82 
123 
182 

96 

58 

8 

182 

29 


2,239 
2,02^ 
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The  number  of  local  preachers  was  382; 
adalts  baptized,  5,795 ;  children  baptized,  5,011 ; 
Sunday-schools,  800  (with  40,855  scholars, 
8,266  officers  and  teachers,  96,119  volumes). 
There  are  282  catechetical  classes,  with  2,776 
catechumens.  The  churches,  722  in  number, 
have  a  prohable  value  of  $1,163,501 ;  the  par- 
sonages (185),  of  $187,780.  The  missionary 
contributions  amounted  to  $32,623,  and  the 
contributions  for  the  Sunday-school  and  Tract 
Uaion  to  $1,676.  The  General  Conference  of 
the  Association  met  at  Pittsburg  on  the  10th 
of  October.  It  adopted  a  general  resolution  in 
reply  to  overtures  of  union  from  the  M.  E. 
Church,  in  favor  of  the  •cultivation  of  a  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  cooperation  in 
various  interests  of  the  Church,  but  not  contem- 
plating actaal  union  as  either  very  probable  or 
certainly  desirable,  and  appointed  a  delegation 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
It  determined  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  to  the  importance  of  securing, 
at  an  early  day,  some  town  lots  at  important 
points  along  the  Pacific  Railroad,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  houses  of  worship  thereon, 
whenever  advisable,  and  recommended  the 
opening  of  missionary  institutes  in  conneclion 
with  the  literary  institutions.  The  association 
has  missions  in  Germany, California,  and  Oregon, 
a  Board  of  Publication,  a  Tract  and  Sunday- 
school  Society,  and  publishes  two  papers,  one 
English  and  one  German.    It  has  two  bishops. 
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VII.  The  African  Methodist  Epibooi*al 
CnuBcnEs. — Of  these  there  are  two,  j^enerally 
called  the  "African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch  "  and  the  **  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church."  Both  have  of  late  largely  in- 
creased in  membership  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  former,  in  1867,  had  10  Conferences,  550 
preachers,  including  6  bishops,  but  exclusive  of 
1,500  local  preachers,  and  about  200,000  mem- 
bers, nine-tenths  of  whom  live  in  the  Southern 
States.  They  have  Clmrch  property  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  a  Book  Con- 
cern in  Philadelphia,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
a  college  in  Ohio.  The  second  organization 
reports  more  than  60,000  members,  with  nearly 
800  travelling  and  many  local  preachers.  It  has 
a  weekly  paper  at  New  York. 

VIII.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohubch 
in  Canada. — The  Canadian  M.  E.  Chnr/jh,  in 
1867,  suffered  a  small  decrease.  The  Niagara 
Conference,  at  its  late  session,  reported  a  total 
of  ministers  and  members  of  7,294,  showing  an 
increase  of  62 ;  the  Ontario  Conference  reported 
5,376,  a  decrease  of  815 ;  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Conference  6,287,  an  increase  of  63.  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate 
increase  in  the  first  and  last  named  amounts  to 
125,  but  the  large  decrease  in  the  Ontario  Con- 
ference overbalances  the  increase  in  the  other 
two  by  190. 

IX.  The  Wesletan  Connection  in  Great 
Britain. — The  following  were  the  statistics  of 
this  body  in  1867 : 


Conference  in  regard  to  a  union  of  Methodist 
bodies,  that  while  it  did  not  sec  the  way  to  an 
organic  union,  it  repeated  ita  desire  to  chensii 
the  most  friendly  sentiments  toward  kindred 
denominations.  The  increasing  favor  which 
total  abstinence  principles  receive  from  the  Con- 
ference is  subject  of  remark*  The  Conference, 
by  resolution,  expressed  its  desire  to  maintaja 
and  extend  the  practice  of  open-air  serno^ 
which  has  existed  in  the  denomination  from  its 
origin.  The  Wesley ans  have  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  theologicid  college  at  Leeds,  the  third 
under  their  control. 

X.  Pbimitive  Methodists  in  Great  Bextagt 
AND  the  British  Colonies. — ^The  statistics  of 
this  body,  in  1867,  were  as  follows : 


Wkotoi 


TnrelHng  Prcachen 

"Local  Preachers 

Conncxlal  Chapels 

Rented  Chapels  and  Rooms. 

Sabbath-schools 

Babbath-Bchulars 

Sabbath-school  Teachers 


£91 

18.S65 

8,119 

8;192 

2.984 

2ai.'i94 

41,191 


11 

1» 

1^ 

9 

l«8 


Memben. 

u«-. 

I — 

L  British  Conferenoo: 

Great  Britain 

886,070 
19,667 
61,794 
l,e90 
49,433 
65,073 

14,878 

6,887 

1,898" 
191 
1,739 
1,124 

Ireland,  and  Irish  Missions.. 
Foretirn  Missions 

178 

II.  French  Conference 

III.  Australnitian  Conference 

IV.  Canada  Conference 

V.  Confereuoc  of  Eastern  Brit-  1 
ish  America j* 

402 

Totals 

589,796 
529,587 

10,888 

NSO 

Iji-5t  year ................. 

6b0 

Net  increase 

10,258 

10,258 

The  British  "  Wesleyan  Conference"  met  at 
Bristol,  England,  on  July  25th.  The  Rev.  John 
Bedford  was  elected  president.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Conference,  laymen 
were  called  on  to  offer  prayer  at  the  opening 
or  closing  of  the  committees.  Mr.  William  M. 
Punshon  was  deputed  to  attend  the  Canada 
Conference.  The  Rev.  William  Ai-thnr  was,  in 
response  to  a  request  of  the  Irish  Conference, 
appointed  principal  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege at  Belfast.  The  candidates  for  ordination 
were  required  to  give  pledges  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  tobacco.  The  case  of  one  candidate, 
who  declined  to  give  the  pledge,  was  postponed 
till  next  year.  The  Conference  made  an  informal 
expression  against  ministers  wearing  surplices 
and  other  vestments.  The  Conference  agreed, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  tlie  New  Connection 


XI.  UxiTKD  Methodist  Fbee  Ohtbches.— 
This  denomination  reports  the  following  statis- 
tics for  1867:  Ministers,  288,  increase,  5; 
local  preachers,  8,388;  leaders,  4,420;  mem- 
bers, 67,478,  increase,  1,721;  on  trial,  5,962, 
increase,  717;  chapels,  1,173,  increase.  S3; 
other  preaching-rooms,  898;  Sunday-schools 
1,121,  increase,  46.  Foreign  missions  are  sus- 
tained in  Eastern  Africa  and  China.  At  the 
meeting  of  tlje  Annual  Conference  of  1867,  a 
resolution  approving  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  favor  of  union  with  the  Xev  Con- 
nection was  unanimously  adopted  after  a  lively 
discussion.  Tliis  body  adheres  to  free  repre- 
sentation and  the  independence  of  the  drcoit^ 
The  subject  was  then  remitted  to  the  connec- 
tional  committee,  with  an  express  resen'ation  in 
favor  of  these  principles.  The  assembly  made 
a  decided  expression  in  favor  of  total  al«sii- 
nence,  and  indorsed  the  principles  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  in  its  efforts  to  abolish  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  At  a  conference 
between  the  members  of  the  annual  committee 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  and  of  the 
connectional  committee  of  the  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Churches,  held  at  Leeds,  resolntions 
were  adopted  declaring  the  desirability  of  an 
organic  union  of  the  two  denominations,  and 
recommending  the  appointment  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  three  persons  from  each  of  the  con- 
nectional committees,  in  order  to  the  removal 
of  difl5culties  caused  by  the  provisions  of  the 
"deeds"  under  which  the  Churches  were  re- 
spectively constituted. 

XII.  METnoDisT  New  Connectiox.— The 
statistics  of  this  body  show  a  total  of  8,270 
members.  The  increase  in  England  is  85.  Bnt 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  Canada  of  3(K), 
making  a  net  decrease  of  215.  A  foreigi 
mission  is  sustained  in  China,  whicli,  in  1867, 
had  108  members.    The  Annual  Conference, 
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at  its  meeting  in  1867,  diaouBsed  and  adopted  a  whither  he  had  retired  at  the  dose  of  the  last 

prolamine  of  Methodist  union  to  he  suhmitted  campaign,  and  took  np  his  residence  at  a  place 

to  the  quarterly  conferences.    It  adheres  to  the  call^  La  Teja,  near  his  capital,  the  city  of 

itinerancy  and  to  the  participation  of  the  laity  Mexico.  His  general,  Mejia,  with  a  considerahle 

in  all  the  church  oonrts.  force,  had  taken  possession  of  San  Lnis  Potosi 

Xm.  Wbslstan  Refobm  Union, — ^The  sta-  on  the  evacuation  of  that  city  hy  the  French,  hnt 

tistics  of  this  Ohnrch  are  as  follows :  Memhers,  was  afterward  driven  oat  by  the  Liberal  forces, 

9,175;  preachers,  602;  chapels,  285;  schools,  and  took  up  his  position  at  Queretaro.    The 

182;  scholars,  17,691 ;  teachers,  782.  President,  Juarez,  then  took  possession  of  San 

MEXICO.    The  beginning  of  the  year  1867  Luis  as  the  capital  of  the  Republic.    The  im- 

fonnd  the  empire  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico  in  a  perialist  general,  Miramon,  whose  headquarters 

precarions  condition.     The  support  which  it  were  at  Celaya,  set  out  for  San  Luis  with  8,000 

bad  hitherto  received  from  the  power  of  France,  men,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Zacatecas  upon  the 

yielding  to  a  mild  but  determined  pressure  route,  but  was  soon  after  met  by  Escobedo  and 

from  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  utterly  routed  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.    He 

was  about  to  he  withdrawn.     General  Oastel-  then  fell  back  and  joined  Mejia  at  Queretaro. 

usLVLj   a  special  minister  from  Napoleon  III.,  The  citv  of  Mexico,  after  its  evacuation  by 

was  already  in  the  country,   with  orders  to  the  French,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 

commnnicate  to  Maximilian  the  intention  of  General  Marauez,  with  10,000  men;   Puebia 

the   French  Emperor,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  also  in  tne  bauds  of  the  Imperialists,  and 

coarse  he  intended  to  follow  in  this  emer-  Vera  Oruz  still  remained  in  their  possession. 

gency.    It  was  expected  that  he  would  abdicate,  General  Benavides  laid  siege  to  the  last-named 

and   indeed,  as  he  afterward  declared,  he  did  city,  and  Porfirio  Diaz  was  acting  with  energy 

offer  to  give  np  his  claim  to  the  empire,  on  con-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico,  while  General 

dition  that  Juarez  would  proclaiih  universal  Escobedo  prepared  for  an  advance  upon  Quere- 

amnestj  for  his  adherents;  but  this  condition  taro.    Thus  it  became  evident  that  the  fate  of 

not  being  complied  with,  he  determined  not  to  the  empire  was  soon  to  be  decided,  as  all  its 

abandon  the  fortunes  of  the  native  ImpericdistB,  available  forces  were    concentrated  at  these 

though  left  to  his  fate  by  the  monarch  who  had  three  points  in  nearly  equal  divisions,  and  at 

invited  him  to  the  perilous  throne  of  this  new  each  point  confronted  by  a  superior  force  of  the 

empire.  Liberal  troops.  To  give  still  greater  strength  to 

In   December,  1866,  Marshal  Bazaine,  the  the  cause  of  Juarez,  Ortega,  the  leader  of  the 

commander  of  the  French  forces,  issued  a  cir-  Republican  malcontents,  had  been  captured,  and 

calar  announcing  the  intention  of  his  sovereign  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  San  Luis  Potosi. 

to  withdraw  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  authoriz-  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Max- 

ing  all  persons  of  French  nationality  enroUed  in  imilian  suddenly  left  La  T^'a,  and  joined  his 

the  Mexican  army  either  to  remain  in  the  ser-  fortunes  with  those  of  Miramon  and  Mejia  at 

vice  of  the  empire  or  to  return  home  with  the  Queretaro. 

great  body  of  the  French  troops.  French  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  General  Marquez  pro- 
families,  temporarily  residing  in  Mexico,  were  claimed  martial  law,  and  issued  the  following 
also  invited  to  embark  with  the  expeditionary  decree : 

corps.     Eariy  in  January,  French  transports  ap-  Abholb  1.  The  signal  of  alarm  will  be  given  in  the 

peared  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  embarkation  of  dty  by  the  soimdiii  of  the  great  boll  of  the  cathe- 

the  forces  began.     On  the  5th  of  February  the  dnil  for  the  space  often  minutes. 

dty  of  Mexico  was  evacuated  by  the  French,  ^  Akt.  2.  On  the  given  simal  all  the  inhabitants  of 

on  which  oc««ion  the  following  remarkable  ^rM^d^.'^d^J^TulSorTp^rS 

farewell  proclamation  was  issued  by  Marshal  the  balcony  windows,  or  upon  the  roofs  untU  the 

Bazaine :  alarm  shall  cease,  which  will  be  announced  by  the 

In  a  few  days  the  French  troops  wiU  leave  Mexico,  ringing  agwn  of  the  laige  bell  of  the  cathedral  lor  an 

Bnrimr  the  four  years  which  they  have  passed  in  tHs  ^^  ^^P«^  of  time.                            i.    v  *  -^ 

beautiful  citv  they  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  ^-  ^-  P^^^T  mdividual,  be  his  rank  what  it  may, 

an V  lack  of  aymptithy  between  them  and  the  mhabit-  who  shall  infringe  the  foregoing  articles,  will  be  un- 

ants  of  this  city.    In  the  name,  then,  of  the  French  mediately  pmiished  by  the  government,  according  to 

army  trader  my  command,  at  the  same  time  acting  the  character  of  his  fault. 

from  feelinffs  of  personal  regard,  I,  the  marshal  of  -^^- .*•  Consequently  the  troops,  which  will  be 
France,  oommancfep-in-chief,  take  lekve  of  you.  Our  conveniently  posted  for  the  secunj  of  the  popidation, 
common  voice  is  for  the  happiness  of  the  chivahio  wiU  receive  orders  to  imprison  offenders,  and  to  em- 
Mexican  naUon.  All  our  efforts  have  tended  to  the  fes-  ploy  force  for  tins  purpose  if  necessary. 


tcred  into  the  intention  of  France  to  impose  upon  headquarters,  who  discharee  any  firearm  or  cause  any 

you  any  form  of  government  contrary  to  your  wishes.  ^«^  ^7  means  <?  any  detonation,  who  make  any 

^           •'                **                              -f      ^  demonstration  of  hostihty,  who  use  subversive  ex- 

Beibre  the  Ist  of  March,  Maximilian  was  left  pressions,  who  utter  aloud  alarming  or  seditious  cries, 

at  the  head  of  his  native  troops  and  a  small  or  i^  «iiy  manner  excite  the  slightest  disorder. 

force  of  Austrian  auxiliaries,  with  all  the  inte-  ^\^'  T-^®  T^^  any  firearm  is  discharged,  or 

*T        V4^uo«toit  ouAiAiami^,  w  »w^  nix  vLis?  '"w-  ^^    detouatiou  heard,  the  troops  will  present  them- 

nor  of  the  country,  save  a  lew  isolated  pomts,  gefves  at  the  house  whence  the  sound  may  have  pro- 

in  the  hands  of  the  liberals.     He  left  Orizaba,  ceeded  or  where  the  detonation  has  been  produced  ,* 

Vol..  vn. — 82 
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the  door  ^will  he  opened  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  hy    in  my  hands."    He  theD  made  three  requests 
force,      '  ^'        '" ^ "   — :.fi<t--v_       _^  -____-        .      _  n 

not 


Abt.  r.  From  the  moment  it  is  announced  to  the  empire  had  been  made  out  m  March,  a  copy  of 

dty  that  the  alarm  has  ceased,  all  the  inhabitants  are  which,  countersigned  by  the  proper  mimsler, 

at  liberty  to  open  their  doors  and  go  into  the  streets,  -^^ag  to  be  found  among  the  arcfai?es  captured 

SJlo^fMn^ttStfi^^^^^^  ^^^,^T'tff^;;^"^^r^^ 

in  case  of  their  so  doing,  s^h  isorder  wbl  be  re^  President,  to  be  made  public  m  case  he  Qim- 

pressed  as  herein  provided.  milian)  should  lawfully  be  made  pnsoner.   Sec- 

L.  MABQUEZ,  General-in-Chief.  ond,  that  if  a  victim  were  necessaiy,  the  evil 

Headquabtbrs,  Mexico,  Februarjf  6, 1867.  done  might  be  visited  on  his  person.   Third, 

General  Diaz  took  the  town  of  Puebla  by  *^**^  ^^^  attendants  might  be  well  treated  fr-r 

storm,  and  then  directed  his  efforts  to  the  siege  their  loyalty  to  himsel£    Genwd  Lopez,  who 

of  the  capital.    Marquez  supported  himself  in  ^^^  ^een  the  bosom  fnend  of  the  Anstmn 

that  city  by  forced  loans  from  the  weaJthy  in-  Pr;noe,  is  said  to  have  received  148.000  as  the 

habitants,  extorting  in  some  cases  no  less  than  P"ce  of  his  treachery.    General  Mendei  wb 

$60,000  or  $60,000  from  single  individuals.  The  ^mmanly  shot  for  failing  to  give  himself  up; 

siege  of  the  city  of  Mexico  continued  for  some  ?»<!  Colonel  Campos,  commander  of  Maiimil- 

months,  as  did  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  in  the  ^^^  body-guard,  was  dealt  with  m  ahke  sgid- 

mean  time  the  most  important  andinteresting  ^^^y  manner  for  attempting  to  escape  at  the 

events  were  transpiring  at  Queretaro.  time  of  the  surrender. 

Maximilian  and    his  two  leading  generals,  ^  Soon  after  his  capture,  Maximilian  i^ed  the 

Tomas  Mejia  and  Miguel  Mu-araon,  with  some  ^llowmg  proclamation  to  the  people  : 
8,000  men,  were  besieged  at  that  place  in  March       CommniBx :  After  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the 

and  April  by  an  army  of  about  18,000  men,  ReP"l>Jican  fowes  have  destroyed  my  a«pt«jn^ 

1      lu  J      •      I.*  ^    i>  au     T*v      1  place,  the  tenacious  defence  of  which  vis  iDoispai- 

under  the  commander-io-chief  of  the  Liberal  4ble  to  save  the  honor  of  my  cause  and  of  my  m»- 

forces  in  the  north.  General  Mariano  Escobedo.  after  the  bloody  siege  in  which  the  Lnpcrial  and  Ee- 

Scveral  desperate  attempts  were  made  by  the  publican  soldiers  have  competed  in  aoDegBtioD  tad 

Imperialists  to  break  through  the  lines  which  boldness-I  will   exDlam  myself.^    CountrymeD,  I 

invp^tfid  Onprfitjim  •  in  i^vfirv  ftiwft  thpv  wpra  cametoMexicowith  the  best  intention  of  msunngttfi 

m vested  vgieretaro ,  m  every  case  tney  were  f^^^^^    ^^  ^  ^^^  each  of  ua:  but,  caDed  usd  pio- 

repulsed  after  severe  fighting.  tectcd  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  Napoleon  Ifl.,  he, 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  Liberal  forces,  aided  to  the  ndicule  of  France,  abandoned  me,  cowanJly 

by  the  treachery  of  General  Lopez,   entered  "  ^^^  infamously,  by  demand  of  the  United  Stiiei 

Queretaro,  and  took  prisoners  the  entire  Irape-  ^J^^J  ^^^^  nseleselv  spent  for^s  and  toewiK  a^d 

.  1  /.  •     1    ■!•      ^L     -n  ir     •    ■!•  shed  the  blood  of  her  sons  and  your  own.    »»flta 

nal  force,  mcluding  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  news  of  my  fall  and  death  reaches  Earope,  all  the 

and  his  leading  generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  monarchs  of  Charlemagne's  country  viU  demud  of 

together  with  more  than  400   other   oflScers.  the  Napoleonic  d^asty  an  account  of  mv  blood-of 

On  taking  possession  of  the  city.  General  Esco-  the  German,  BeMan,  and  French  blood  shed  in  Ma- 

hfidn  nnhliflhfld  thfi  fnllowinff  dpr»rw>  •  ^^-    ^^^^  will  be  the  end  soon  before  the  whole 

Deao  puDlisnea  tne  louowmg  decree .  ^^^^^     Napoleon  m.  will  be  covered  irith  toe 

Headquabtibs  betosb  Quxbetabo,  May  IB,  186T.  from  head  to  foot.    To-day,  he  has  aheady  e«o^ 

The  General  of  Division,  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Oporatlon,  to  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  my  angust  broCher, 

the  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Queretaro,  know  ye:  praying  for  my  life  to  the  Umted  States,  and  mjs£J 

Abtiole  1.  Any  persons  havmg  concealed  a  chief  %  P^oner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  tooWian 

of  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic,  mU  be  ohUged  to  de-  Government,  and  with  my  crown  and  my  hesd  torn » 

nounoe  the  same  to  these  heaaquarters,  or  tiie  mUi-  P^^J^^'  i    ^      _j     t  j^:-.  fw 

tary  commander  of  the  State.  Countrvmcn,here  aremylast  worfs:  Ideareto* 

Art.  2.  The  same  order  Is  appUcable  to  any  one  ™y  ^}^^  ™?y  regenerate  Mexico,  M»d  thst  m^ 

havmg  arms,  papers,  ammunition,  and  other  objects  ^^  ^*^  prudence  and  truthlubiess.  Mid  ennoble  «^ 

belongmg  to  tWenemy.  your  virtues^e  pohUoal  cause  of  the  flag  yoa  tw- 

Abt. T  The  chiefs  who  shall  fiul  to  present  them-  ^^'  .  ^ay  ftovidenoe  save  you  "^^  ^^ke  m  w«- 

selves  to   the   authorities   mentioned  in  the  fore-  thy  of  myself  1  MAXIMII.i.^. 

going  articles,  will  be  shot  ^thout  any  other  neces-        rThe  gennineness  of  this  prodamataon  his 

sary  evidence  than  identincation  of  their  person.  v^i,«  «.'^„  ai 

Art.  4.  Persons  concealing  any  chiefs  or  objects  oeen  questioned.J     ^^       ^    .  „     . 

mentioned  in  the  above  flrticles,  failing  to  report  the        After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  near  Zacwe- 

same  in  the  twenty-four  hours  following,  will  be  cas,  a  large  number  of  prisoners  had  been  shot 

tried  in confonnity  to  thelaws.         ^c,,^^-,      '  by  order  of  the  Republican  commander;  and 

MARIANO  ESCOBEDO.  ^j^i^  circumstance,  together  with  other  instwcea 

HsADQUABTKHs  BETou  QuKBETAKo,  Moy  18, 1867.  of  scvcrity  cxcrcised  upon  captive  Imperialists, 

The  Genewii  of  XMyiBion,  Commandjpg  the  Army  of  Opera-  excited  fears  that  Maximilian  would  not  escape 

«on,  to  the  inhabitant,  of  the  City  of  (Queretaro,  £now  ^  ^.^.^^^  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  TiclO- 

Abt.  1.  All  soldiers  or  citizens  committing  any  rious  Liberals.    When  intelligence  reached  his 

theft  or  violence  m  the  dty  of  Queretaro,  will  be  shot  brother,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  that  be  was 

on  the  spot.  MABIANO  ESCOBEDO.  besieged  in  the  town  of  Queretaro,  that  mon- 

Maximilian  gave  up  his  sword  to  the  conquer-  arch  had  appealed,  through  his  miaister  at 

or  with  these  words  :  "  1  surrender  to  you  my  Washington,  to  the  United  States  Government 

sword,  owing  to  an  infamous  treas6n,  without  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prinM. 

which,  to-morrow's  sun  would  have  seen  youra  Secretary  Seward   immediatdy  directed  Mr. 
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Campbell,  Bpecial  minister  to  Mexico,  then  at  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  Afftximilian  of  Hapsbuiy 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  commanicate  to  Juarez  l^it  himself « the  princmal  insto^^  m  the  wort 
"  the  desired-  tins' Government  that,  in  case  of  ^.^^^X',  ^^^A±r^^  s^ 
capture,  the  prince  and  nis  supporters  may  re-  of  calamity.  He  came  to  oppress  a  people,  pretend- 
ocive  the  humane  treatment  awarded  by  civil-  ins  to  destroy  its  oonstitntion  and  laws  without  any 
ized  nations'to  prisoners  of  war."  A  messenger  <^*^®r  ti^i®  ^^^  some  votes  of  no  value,  since  they 
was  immediatefy  sent  to  Saa  Luis  Potosi  to.  de-  ^^^.''l^:  ^^'^  ^J^t^^^^ 
liver  the  communication  to  reaada,  the  Mexican  the  most  serious  responsibilities,  by  a  course  con- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  demned  in  the  laws  of  all  nations,  and  which  had 
In  his  reply,  the  President  of  the  Mexican  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  various  former 
RepnbUo  defended  the  treatment  of  tiie  prison-  ^»^8  °^  ^^  im^^^t^^lw  "^^"S^fin^^n^- 
ers  taken  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacmto,  saying,  dSoewid  safety  o/^^^nJ^a^^Tthe  law  o?na- 
that  "  they  were  not  looked  upon  simply  as  tions,  against  personal  rights  and  the  public  peace 
prisoners  of  war,  but  as  offenders  against  the  and  order.  The  notorious  acts  of  Maximilian's  career 
laws  of  nations,  and  those  of  the  Republic."  embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  UabiUties  specified  in 

He  says,  however,  that  the  severity  there  exer-  **^*i»Tv  ^°*  ""^7  ^^  «®  lend  himself  as  an  instru- 

•     J  1.^  aX.           »    " ,                     y ,        J  fr  ,  ment  of  foreign  mtervention,  but,  m  order  to  wage  on 

cised  had  bean  greatly  epggerated,  and  that  ^ig  own  account  a  filibustering  warfare,  he  brought 

the  course  of  his  officers  in  that  respect  would  hither  other  foreigners,  Austrians  and  Belgians,  the 

compare  favorably  with   that  of  the    enemy,  subjects  of  foreign  powers  that  were  not  at  war  with 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  his  letter  are  in  these  *^?5^P|^^^*V.3  ^'^^®rtj>°,'^  ^  overthrow  forever  the 

xr/inYa  •      ^  *^    ^    ^  political  institutions  and  the  government  which  the 

woras .  nation  had  freely  set  up  for  itself,  maintainine  that 

The  French  gone,  the  Archduke  MftTimnUn  has  the  supreme  power  had  been  abrogated  merely  by  the 

desired  to  continue  shedding  the  blood  of  Mexicans.  ;jote8  of  some  persons  appointed  and  delegated  by  the 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  cities,  yet  domi-  foreign  invader,  or  compelled  by  the  presence  and 

neered  by  force,  he  has  seen  the  entire  RepubUc  rise  threats  of  a  foreim  soldiery.    Through  force  and 

against  him.    Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  desired  without  any  legal  title  he  disposed  of  the  hves,  the 

to  eontinne  the  work  of  desolation  and  ruin  by  a  dvil  rights,  and  the  mterests  of  the  Mexicans.    He  pro- 


pubiio.  "^' "*"**"*    •                  "'"    "'•' ""*     ^ '^  defending,  the  independence  and  the  institutions  of 

In  <»se  there  be  oaptured  persons  on  whom  rest  ^^^^  country.      He  was  the   cause  of  numberiess 

such  lesponsibiUties,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  bloody  executions  under  this  barbarous  decree,  which 

thevcan  be  considered  as  simple  prisoners  of  war,  t®  first  applied  to  distinffuished  Mexican  patriots 

for  these  are  responsibilities  defined  by  the  laws  of  7"^^  co^d  not  be  presumed  to  have  known  as  yet  of 

nations,  and  bv  the  laws  of  the  Republic.    The  Gov-  }*»  promulgation.    He  ordered  his  own  soldiers,  or  at 

emment.  whic"b  has  given  many  proofs  of  its  princi-  i?«t  he  consented,  under  the  faUe  titie  of  head  of 

pies  of  humanity,  and  sentiments  of  generosity,  is  J*^®  nation,  that  soldiers  of  the  foreign  invader  should 

ilao  obliged  to  oonsider,  according  to  the  circum-  hurn  or  destroy  many  whole  towns  throughout  the 

stances  Tf  the  cases,  whit  the  jpriSciples  of  justice  Mexican  terntoy,  especially  m  the  States  of  Miohoa- 

demand,  and  the  duties  which  il  has  to  perform  for  Jf^t  Smaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  Nueyo  Leon,  He  ordered 

the  wel?are  of  the  Mexican  people.  *^*l*^  °^  "^^^J^'  ,5'  consented  that  the  agents 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  hopes  that,  with  of  the  foreigners,  should  assassinate  many  thousands 

the  justification  of  its  acts,  it  will  continue  to  have  the  ©f  Mexicans  to  whom  the  defence  of  their  country 

svmpathies  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  was  imputed  a  crime.    And  when  the  armies  of  the 

United  States,  who  have  been,  and  are,  held  in  the  foreipi  power  withdrew^  and  he  beheld  the  whole  Be- 

highest  estimation  of  the  people  and  Government  of  P^hhc  aroused  against  him,  he  gathered  around  hun- 

Mexico.       I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc:,  self  some  of  the  most  guilty  men  of  our  civil  war  and 

Your  obedient  servant  made  use  of  all  means,  of  violence,  depredation,  death, 

SEBASTIAN  LEBDO  DE  TE^ADA.  '^^^  devastation,  in  order  to  sustain  to  the  last  his 

false  titie  which  he  was  still  unwilling  to  give  up 

To  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Special  MeaMnger  and  Mlniater  until  he  beheld  himself  obliged  by  force  and  in  spite 

P*S!£?^°*V^  qV?®  ^^'^r^i^'^* "?  ^f  f '^^^ '^  ""•  of  his  will  to  abandon  it. 
United  Mexican  Statea,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

A  conrt-martial  for  the  trial  of  the  Archduke  The  following  question  was  put  to  Maximilian 

Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Hapsbarg,  and  Gen-  during  the  trial : 

er^s  Miramon  and  Mejia,  wr«  ordered  by  Esco-  „  j,^       ^^     ^o  admit  that  you  are  responsible 

bedo  to  assemble  on  the  29th  of  May,  but  was  for  all  the  strife  that  occurred  in  Mexico  smce  the 

sabseqaently  postponed  to  the  18th  of  June,  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  French?'' 

An  American  lady,  wife  of  Prince  Salm-Salm,  "  No,"  he  answered.    "  Juarez  is  responsible  for  it 

interceded  with  Juarez  in  person,  in  behalf  of  ^   ^^  ^^^  departure  of  the  i^nch  I  sent  a  mes- 

*i>     A     t.j«v^  !.«*  «.:4.u««*  !v<«.v^*    Trk>.,v«:«««««-  sage  to  Juarez,  and  proposed  to  him  to  proclaim  a 

the  Archduke,  but  without  effect.  The  prisoners  J^oral  amnesty  and  to  gnmt  a  full  pardon  to  all  who 

were  confined  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  fiad  been  identified  with  me  and  the  Imperial  cause. 


by  a  court-martial  composed 

officers  of  the  Republican  army.    The  accusa-  Maximilian  and  his  two  generals  were  ably 

tions  brought  against  Maximilian  are  indicated  defended  by  Mexican  lawyers,  and  an  elaborate 

in  the  followiug  passage  taken  from  the  in-  protest  was  prepared  for  the  prince  himself 

straction  of  Juarezes  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen-  by  an  American  jurist,  Mr.  Frederick  Hall,  of 

eral  Escobedo,  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  California ;  but,  although  the   counsel  of  the 

his  prisoners :  prince  strenuously  deni^  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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court  in  his  case,  all  three  were  convicted  of  death.    Members  of  the  Assembljof  KoUblea, 

crimes  against  the  law  of  the  Republic  of  Jan-  counsellors,  and  military  commanders,  were  to 

nary  25,  1862,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  on  the  be  imprisoned,  to  await  the  action  of  the  Got- 

16th  of  June.    Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  emment.     General  Marquez  had  escaped,  but 

Sardon  from  Juarez  but  without  avaiL  the  Presi-  Santiago  Yidaurri,  the  president  of  the  Impe- 
ent  declaring  that  *^  the  most  weignty  consid-  rial  council,  was  discovered  concealed  in  a 
erations  of  just  ice  and  the  necessity  of  securing  private  house,  and  immediately  execntei]. 
peace  to  the  nation  are  not  consistent  with  such  General  O^Uoran^  who  had  been  prefect  <^' 
an  act  of  clemency."  An  earnest  protest  from  Mexico  for  two  years,  escaped  at  the  time  of 
Baron  Magnas,  the  Prussian  minister  in  Mexico,  the  surrender,  but  was  taken  some  weeks  after- 
supported  by  the  assurance  that  his  own  sover-  ward,  tried,  and  executed  without  ddij. 
eign  '*  and  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  Several  other  officers,  who  had  held  high  posi- 
united  by  ties  of  blood  and  kindred  to  the  tions  in  the  empire  of  Maximilian,  were  like- 
prince  prisoner,"  would  agree  "  to  give  his  Ex-  wise  shot,  including  twelve  more  of  those  cap- 
cellency  Sefior  Don  Benito  Juarez  all  security  tured  at  Queretaro. 

that  none  of  the  prisoners  shall  again  tread  on  Still,  about  two  thousand  of  the  Imperii] 

Mexican  soil,"  was  met  with  the  same  unrelent-  forces  held  out  in  Vera  Craz,  chough  doeelj 

ing  firmness ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  after  a  besieged  by  General  Benavides  with  ten  thoa- 

postponement  of  three  days,  the  unhappy  Arch-  sand  men.  Their  commander,  a  native  Meiieia 

duke  of  Hapsburg  was  shot  by  a  platoon  of  named  Davato,  had  deserted  them  on  receiTing 

Mexican  soldiers  whose  Emperor  he  still  claimed  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Maximiliao,  aod  the 

to   be.      Miromon    and   Mejia  were  reduced  command  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pedro 

from  their  rank  as  Mexican  officers,  stripped  of  Gomez,  a  Spanish  officer  in  the  Imperial  ansv. 

all  insignia  of  honor,  and  shot  in  the  back,  as  On  the  27th  of  June  he,  too,  capitulated.  The 

traitors  to  their  country.     The  body  of  Maxi-  troops  were  allowed  to  retain  theur  arms  and 

milian  was  given  up  to  the  consul-general  of  march  from  the  town  with  flying  colors,  aod 

Austria  to  be  embalmed,  and  was  subsequently  national  vessels  were  furnished  to  transport 

delivered  to  Admiral  Tegethof^  and  canied  to  the  alien  forces  from  the  country.    The  natire 

Europe,  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Em-  troops  were  allowed  to  disperse,  but  the  feeUe 

peror  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.    (See  Mexico  remnant  of  the  Foreign  Legion  set  out  from 

— Maxtmtliajj.)  the  very  port  at   which   the   ExpeditioDsry 

On  the  very  day  of  Maximiliau^s  execution,  Corps  had  first  landed,  and  on  the  4th  of  Ja^ 

the  besieged  city  of  Mexico  capitulated.    Soon  the  last  of  the  armed  force  of  Maximiliaa^ 

after  the  surrender  of  Puebla,  early  in  April,  empire  entered  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 

General  Diaz  had  defeated  the  forces  of  Mar-  On  tlie  15th  of  July,  Benito  Juarez,  codsu- 

quez  at  San  Cristoval,  and  driven  them  to  the  tutional  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexiec, 

capital.  From  that  time  the  lines  of  the  Liberal  returned  to  the^mcient  capital  of  the  countrj, 

chief  had  gradually  closed  around  the  city,  and  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  met  with 

for  two  months  held  it  in  close  siege.    The  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  his  adherents  id 

aqueducts  were  cut  offy  and  all  communication  that  city.    The  following  is  his  address  to  the 

to  and  from  the  invested  town  closely  watched,  people  on  that  occasion : 

with   the  view  of  reducing  it    by  starvation  Mexicans:  The  Natioiua  Qovemment  retain. tcK 

rather  than  by  active  assault ;  but  m  June  the  day  to  eBtublish  its  residence  in  the  city  of  Mecco, 

forces  of  Diaz  stormed  the  old  castle  of  Obapul-  which  it  left  four  yea»  aso.    It  carried  with  it  tlicn 

tepee  and  took  possession  of   the  city  gates,  fhe  resolution  never  to  abandon  a  compUana  with 

ITiere  had  been  some  dissension  among  the  ini-    ^H^??!®!*    .*i.  . ma *i,  »  •v.  M«^r-« 

.,xn                         1                   i.i'i.uAU  A  went  with  sure  confidence  that  the  Mexican 

penal  officers,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  people  would  wrosUe  without  oeaang  a^unst  tie 

violent  measures  adopted  to  raise  funds  for  the  miouitoos  forei^  invasion,  in  defence  of^eirrigbtt 

support  of  their  armv,  and  on  the  19th  of  June  and  their  liberties. 

Marquez  resigned  the  chief  command  into  the  ^  The  Government  went  away  tosustttntheiiatjoDd 

hands  of  General  Tabera;  and  a  few  houn,  later  f,^^;;^^ro7thrLin'f  ^dS^SS^SeltSl^ 

a  white  flag  was  displayed,  and  the  bombard-  institutions  of  the  Republic, 

ment  ceased.      Articles  of  capitulation  were  They  have  reached  it,  the  good  sons  of  Mecw 

signed  the  next  day,  providing  that  General  fighting  alone  without  the  assistance  of  any,  wijboat 

Tabera  should  appoint  commissioners  to  turn  P^^^^'l^^v?^^  l^  "^^^P^v^®"*"^?^^^^^ 

^    4.1.^4.  ^ ^  A*!  i.                    J    11 *    •  I  have  shed  their  blood  with  sublime  patriotism,  bre«t- 

over  the  troops,  the  treasury,  and  all  matenals  i^g  ^11  sacrifices  before  they  wouldWer  the  lo»  cf 

of  war  to  General  Diaz,  and  that  the  officers  the  Bepublic  and  liberty. 

should  retain  their  swords  and  present  them-  The  triumph  of  the  country,  which  has  been  tie 

selves  at  a  place  thereafter  to  be  appointed,  object  of  their  noble  aspirationa,  will  be  always  their 

On  the  20th  General  Diaz  took  possession  of  Ctbo«.    ^  "^       ^*''**  ^"^"^ 

the  city,  and  issued  orders  for  the  temporary  Full  of  confidence  in  tliem,  the  Government  b*s 

government  of  the  citizens  and  for  the  disposal  endeavored  to  comply  with  its  duties,  withonterer 

of  the  surrendered  troops.  conceiving  a  single  thought  that  it  might  be  la^ftj^ 

All  who  had  been  "  connected  with  the  so-  ^dermine  any  of  *%^^^^^^  ^J^^^J^jj,^^ 

called  empire ;;  were  commanded  to  give  them-  ti  J^^iout  cZ^?SSSsing  kt  the  exterior  or  interior 

selves  up  within  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  in  any  way  the  independence  or  sovereigntj  of  thi 
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EcpiibUo,  the  integrity  of  it*  territory,  or  the  proper  principal    amendments   proposed   were — ^that 

and  other  lawe  without  being  able  to  ^nenmmate  *?*'  ^^  President  have  the  power  of  veto  npon 

their  criminal  intentions.   After  four  years,  the  Gov-  the  acts  of  Congress,  subject  to  be  overruled 

eminent  retame  to  the  dty  of  Mexioo  with  the  flag  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses ;  that  com- 

of  the  constitution,  and  with  the  same  Uwb,  without  munications  with  the  Legislature  should  be  held 

&  for  one  moment  abandoned  the  national  tor-  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  raessagesfrom  the  President,  and 

The'  Government  did  not  wish  or  desire  less,  and  reports  from  his  ministers ;  that  the  clergy  be 

ought  it,  in  the  hour  of  its  complete  triumph,  let  allowed  the  right  of  voting,  and  being  voted 

itself  be  inapired  by  any  thought  of  passion  agamst  for;  and  that  the  press  should  be  responsible 

^^  1*5?*  ^\^i^^^'^?^^A  ^.^  ♦!,       i^  to  the  Government  until  the  Republic  should 

Its  duty  has  been  and  is  balanced  by  the  exigen-  x,^  4.k«««««Ki».  ^-^^w:..!,^^      Tk««r  ^«^^rv«;«^«- 

cies  of  iustioe,  with  all  the  oonsideratfons  of  bonigu  ^  thoroughly  established.    These  propositions 

nity.    The  temperance  of  ito  conduct  in  all  the  served  to  divide  the  people  into  two  parties, 

places  where  it  has  resided  has  demonstrated  its  de-  one  of  which  supported  Juarez  for  reflection 

sire  of  moderating,  in  what  U  possible,  the  rigor  of  to  the  presidency  and  favored  his  constitutional 

justice  ooncihating  indulgence  with  the  duty  of  ap.  amendments,  and  th^  other  of  which  was  in 

plying  the  laws  m  what  IB  indispensable  to  estebhsh  »"*^"«"''='"'«»    jV  v-          j^.  "*  7*"*^"  "*"  *" 

peace  and  the  future  of  the  nation.  general  opposed  to  him  and  his  pohcy.    (General 

Mexicans^  let  all  our  work  be  directed  to  obtdn  Porfirio  Diaz  was  the  presidential  candidate  of 

and  oonsohdato  the  benefito  of  peace.    Under  her  the  opposition.     The  election  resulted  in  the 

auspices  it  will  be  efficacious  in  the  protection  of  the  choice  of  Juarez  for  a  second  term ;  but  the 

hSitSte^f%hflte^^^^^        "^                     ""  ^otes  on  the  constitutional  amendm'ents  had 

Let  the  G<Svemmeut  and  the  people  respect  always  i^^^t,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  been  fiilly  can- 

the  rights  of  alL    Between  inmviauals,  as  between  vassed.     Considerable  excitement  attended  the 

nations,  the  respect  of  another's  right  is  peace.  election  of  the  governors  of  the  various  States, 

We  trust  that  all  Mexicans,  with  the  lessons  they  ^^           ^ous  difficulties  occurred,  and  cand? 

have  received  by  the  prolonged  and  sorrowful  expe-  j   "        oo»xvi«  v&txuvtuvico  vvyvui^^u,  auM.  v«uui 

rienee  of  the  calamities  of  the  war,  will  coOperate  to  dates  were  chosen,  m  most  cases,  who  were  m 

the  advancement  and  well-being,  and  to  the  pros-  accord  with  the  general  policy  of  the  central 

perity  of  the  nation,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  Government. 

Se^SJthoritfes^e^d^'b  \^e  ^Z'^lT^  obedience  to  Congress  was  convened  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 

L*  ott?"ftSJ  iuBtitutioM,  th^e^lSe^ican  people  are  ^®^»  ?^^AK$"'  *^"?t  ^^^  }^^\  ^^,]^\  "?®^ 

their  own  arbiters,  with  the  only  object  of  sustaining  sage  to  the  National  Legislature,  President  Jaa- 

the  cause  of  the  people  during  the  war,  whilst  they  res  congratulated  the  country  on  the  issue  of 

could  not  select  these  authorities,    I  ought  to  con-  the  long  struggle  through  which  it  had  passed, 

[roo%:??lS^hL° 'bSn  rg»po"S'mr  ^tTo  and  defended  the  poUcy  of  the  Republic  through- 

war  Veing  terminated,  my  duty  is  to  convoke  imme-  oat  the  war.   He  then  dwelt  upon  their  relations 

diately  the  people,  without  any  pressure  or  force,  and  to  foreign  powers.     Relations  with  European 

without  any  illegitimate  influence,  to  elect  with  abso-  nations  had  been  and  were  still  suspended,  but 

Inte  Ubertj  any  person  to  whom  they  wish  to  confide  ^}^qj  ^^d  received  the  sympathy  and  moral  sup- 

MeriSSir  We  lure  ™«,h.d  to^y  the  gn«te.t  Rort  of  aU  the  American  r|pnblio8.    "With  the 

isood  we  eould  desire,  seeing  consummated  for  the  seo-  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America," 

end  time  the  independence  of  our  country.  We  will  all  says  the  message,  *^we  preserve  the  same  re- 

coOperate  so  as  to  leave  the  inheritence  to  our  chil-  laiions  of  friendship  which  existed  during  our 

Jtnou  the  ryad  to  prosperity,  loriM  and  sustaining  struggle.      The    constant    sympathies    of  the 

always  our  independence  and  o^rhberty^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^ 

Unxoo,  July  15, 1867.  support  lent  by  ite  Government  to  our  cause. 

'•■  merited,  and  still  justly  merit,  the  sympathy  and 

The  President  immediately  began  the  reor-  consideration  of  the  people  and  Government  of 

ganization  of  His  government  by  the  «>point-  Mexico."    At  the  last  Congress,  on  the  27th 

tnent  of  a  new  cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  of  May,  1868,  special  dictatorial  powers  had 

Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  retained  as  Minister  of  been  granted  to  the  President  to  be  exercised 

Foreign  Affairs.    The  whole  country  was  then  until  thirty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  next 

dividSi  into  five  military  districts,  to  each  of  Congress.    These  he  now  returned  to  the  body 

vhich  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  Juarez's  from  which  he  had  received  them  on  the  first 

army  was  assigned,  with  four  thousand  men,  day  of  ite  new  session.    Sefior  Montez,  Presi- 

and  invested  with  full  powers  as  military  gov-  dent  of  Congress,  in  his  reply  to  the  Chief 

ernors,  responsible  to  the  President  eJone.  Magistrate's  address,  expressed  his  regret  that 

On  the  14th  of  August  Juarez  issued  a  Letter  *^  the  necessity  of  assuring  peace  had  not  per- 

of  Convocation,  ordering  an  election  to  be  held  mitted  the  Government  to  be  as  clement  in  the 

on  the  6th  of  October  for  the  choice  of  Presi-  victory  of  last  June  as  it  had  been  afterward." 

dent  of  the  Republic  and  members  of  the  Con-  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country  at 

gress.    At  the  same  time,  he  submitted  to  the  that  time,  he  said : 

consideration    of  the  people  several  amend-  Hve  months  have  not  elapsed  sinoe  the  Govern- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  to  be  ™®^t  returned  to  the  capital,  and  in  several  Stetes  its 

vot^  on  at  the  October  election.    Tlesewere.  ^TSSf^Z^'l^jV^^^'^  ot^^l 

lor  the  most  part,  suggested  by  provisions  in  ordinary  sessions,  and  very  soon  the  other  two  federal 

the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States.     The  powers  will  be  installed.    The  diligent  solicitude  of 
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the  Govemment  for  tlie  establishment  of  oonstitation-  dissolute  capital,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 

al  order  is  evident.       _  .        .         _  ^ ,  quiet  and  studious  habite.    In  1846  he  entered 

Onoe  freed  from  the  claims  of  war,  Government  has  A^  a«^*«;««  "kt-..^  ^^a  ^^-^  ^^w^^aa^^^u^  .^^ 

been  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  alf  the  branches  of  ^^  Anstnan  Navy,  and  saw  oonaderaWe  ses- 

the  public  administration.     The  administration  of  service,  visiting  Greece,  Italy,  Morocco,  French 

justice,  internal  improvements,,  the  armv  and  the  Algeria,  8pain,  and  Portngal.    Meanwhile  he 

treasury  have  been  the  theme  of  several^  laws  and  ^as  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  made  himself 


causes  of  pubUc  misfortune  has  been  destroyed.  not  Yevj  Oppressive  in  its  duties,  as  tiie  nayy 

The  Mexican  people  exercises  its  sovereignty  by  consisted  of  very  few  vessels.     Ho,  however, 

means  of  the  powers  of  the  Union  in  aU  competent  visited  with  Lis  squadron  Syria  and  Palestine, 

ojMAs.  in  the  termfl  afttAhliahfid  hv  the  Federal  Consti-  ■*  .1      -r.    ■*   r^        ^     1  •     ^^^^    «    •     .  • .  ti       1. 


tionel  reforms  will  be  deddedly  lenil  in  its  beginning  Emperor  of  the  French.     In  1857  he  was  sp- 

and  in  its  progress ;  its  final  residt  will  be  what  the  pointed  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  and  Venice;  and 

legislator  may  think  just.  ^  although  the  Italians  were  very  hostile  to  the 

While  the  administration  has  been  occupied  Germans,  his  fascinating  manners  soon  made 
in  reestablishing  its  regular  constitutional  him  a  favorite  with  them»  On  the  27th  (^ 
powers  at  the  capital,  considerable  activity  lias  July,  1859,  he  married  Maria  Oariotta,  daughter 
been  required  to  preserve  order  and  maintain  of  Leopold  I.,  theo  Sang  of  the  Bel^^ians,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Government  throughout  the  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  the  present  £[ng.  The 
country.  Many  districts  have  been  overrun  by  popularity  of  Maximilian  with  the  Italians  di»- 
robbers,  and  lawless  gangs  have  infested  the  pleased  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
mountains  upon  the  routes  of  travel.  Among  seph,  and  he  removed  him  from  the  vicer(^7 
those  disaffected  to  the  lawfhl  authorities,  has  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  Bevertlng  to  h» 
been  a  band  of  "avengers,"  led  by  Carlos  former  position,  as  Admiral  of  the  Austrian 
Miraraon,  brother  to  the  late  Imperialist  general,  Navy,  Maximilian  and  his  arehdadiess  spent 
who  was  reported  to  hold  supreme  sway  among  most  of  their  time  at  his  castle  of  Miramar,  od 
the  villages  of  the  Sierras  Gordas.  The  most  the  Adriatic,  occupying  many  hours  in  stcdj, 
formidable  insurrection,  however,  occurred  in  and  introducing  many  beneficial  refbnoa  into 
Yucatan,  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Vigor-  tiie  navy.  Meantime,  th^  Emperor  of  the 
ous  measures  were  adopted  for  its  suppression,  French  found  himself  witii  the  Mexican  war  on 
among  which  was  an  order,  banishing  from  his  hands,  and  was  casting  about  for  some  m 
Mexico  all  persons  who  have  been  tried  and  upon  whose  shoulders  he  oould  throw  it,  with 
convicted  of  taking  pail;  in  the  late  war  agfunst  the  pretence  of  making  over  to  the  recipient 
the  Republic,  including  those  whose  sentences  the  government  of  Mexico.  The  Archduke 
had  been  suspended  and  those  who  had  received  Maximilian  seemed  the  man  for  his  pnrpcse. 
pardon  from  the  Government.  He  was  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  of  &s<3nat- 

The  action  of  Oongress,  looking  to  the  direct  ing  and  popular  manners,  and  he  had  the  ad- 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  has  resulted  in  the  vantage  of  being  a>scion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
following  propositions :  1.  The  President  shall  imperial  families  of  Europe.  AccordiD^y,  mat- 
be  authorized  to  declare  in  a  state  of  siege  the  ters  were  put  in  train  to  make  him  Emperor  of 
places  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  in  which  it  may  Mexico. 

be  necessary  to  operate  for  the  reSstabliflhraent        The  AsambUa  ds  Notallu  of  Mexico,*  bodj 

of  constitutional  order.     2.  The  Government  of  the  French  Emperor^s  creatur^  and  in  his 

may  employ  600  men  of  the  National  Guard  of  pay,  were  ordered  to  elect  the  Archduke  En- 

Campeachy,  and  an  equal  number  of  Tobasco,  peror  of  Mexico,  and  did  so  on  the  10th  of 

in  addition  to  the  1,500  sent  from  General  Diazes  July,  1863.    Maximilian  was  at  first  averse  to 

army.    8.  The  Executive  may  spend  $100,000  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  crown,  snd 

monthly  on  the  war,  in  addition  to  regular  sought  the  counsel  of  his  friends  in  tlie  matter, 

military  expenses.    4.  These  authorizations  end  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Empress  of  conrse 

on  the  26th  of  April,  1868,  or  before,  if  the  war  urged  him  strongly  to  accept^  and  even  the 

ceases.    6.  The  President  must  answer  at  the  usually  astute  Leopold,  his  father-in-law,  sd- 

next  session  of  Oongress  for  the  use  of  the  vised  it.    On  the  8d  of  October,  1863.  adepu- 

powers  granted  him.  tation  from  the  Mexican  Assembly  waited  on 

MEXIOO,    Fkedinaito  Maumiliabt  Joseph,  him  at  his  castle  of  Miramar  to  rwuest  formally 

late  Emperob  of,  born  at  SchOnbrunn,  Austria,  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  office.    He  was 

July  6,  1882 ;  executed  by  order  of  the  Liberal  still  unwilling  to  give  them  a  favorable  auswer. 

Government  of  Mexico,  at  Queretaro,  June  19,  until  he  could  be  satisfied  that  it  was  resDy  Uie 

1867.    He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Charles  Jo-  voice  of  the  Mexican  nation  which  called  him 

seph,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Sophie  Doro-  to  the  position.    In  his  reply  to  the  address  of 

thea,  daughter  of  Maximilian  L,  King  of  Ba-  the  deputation,  he  said :  "  Although  the  mission 

varia,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of  Francis  of  mmntaining  the  welfare  of  Mexico  on  a  solid 

Joseph,  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria.    He  foundation,  and  with  free  institutions,  is  a  most 

received  his  education  at  Vienna,  but  did  not  noble  one,  I  must,  nevertheless,  in  complete  a^ 

enter  into  the  gayeties  and  frivolities  of  that  cordance  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
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leoD,  declare  that  the  monarchy  cannot  he  ty  confiscated  during  Liheral  administrations. 
reSstahlished  on  a  legitimate  and  firm  hasis  These  demands  the  poverty  of  the  empire  com- 
withoot  a  spontaneons  expression  of  the  will  pelled  him  to  refxise,  and  thus  he  offended  the 
of  the  whole  nation.  I  must  make  my  accept-  Church  party  and  the  Pope.  On  October  2d, 
ance  of  the  throne  dependent  on  a  ^Ze^Mtfi^  of  1865,  believing  that  Juarez  when  driven  out 
the  whole  nation."  With  this  answer  the  of  Chihuahua  had  taken  reiVige  in  the  United 
Mexican  delegation  returned  home  with  the  States,  Maximilian  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
ostensible  object  of  procuring  a  popular  vote  in  nouncing  the  departure  of  the  Republican 
favor  of  the  proposed  empire,  but,  in  the  scat-  President  fi'om'  Mexican  soil,  and  declaring  hi^ 
tared  and  disturbed  state  of  the  Mexican  people,  cause  utterly  lost,  and  that  "the  struggle  in 
to  obtain  a  popular  vote  of  any  character  was  future  will  be  between  honest  men  and  gangs 
evidently  impracticable.  With  this  representa-  of  criminals  and  bandits."  This  proclamation 
tion  the  delegation  i^ain  visited  Maximilian,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  an  imperial  de- 
on  the  10th  of  AprO  he  expressed  himself  sat-  cree  pronouncing  the  most  vigorous  measures 
isfied  that  "  the  resolution  which  brought  them  against  parties  in  arms  against  the  Government, 
the  first  time  to  Mrramar  was  confirmed  by  the  and  declaring  that  when  captured  such  persons 
immense  minority  of  their  compatriots,  and  that  would  be  shot  within  twenty-fonr  hours  after 
he  might,  with  good  rights  consider  himself  the  conviction  by  court-martial.  In  accordance 
legitimate  elect  of  the  Mexican  people."  Im-  with  this  decree,  Generals  Ortega  and  Salazar 
mediately  afterward  a  proees  verbal  of  the  ac-  and  several  Republicans,  being  captured  at 
ceptance  of  the  crown  of  Mexico  was  signed  Santa  Anna  Amatlan  on  October  18th,  were, 
by  the  parties  to  the  interview,  and  a  conven-  in  a  few  days,  summarily  executed,  notwith- 
tion  between  France  and  Mexico  was  entered  standing  that  it  was  probably  then  known  by 
into.  Soon  after  this  interview  Maximilian  the  Emperor  that  Juarezes  reported  abandon- 
started  for  Mexico,  stopping  at  Rome  to  receive  ment  of  Ids  cause  was  unfounded, 
the  benediction  of  the  rope  upon  the  enterprise.  The  year  1866  opened  with  the  Republic  in 
On  May  28th  he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  so  crushed  and  mutilated  a  condition  as  to  be 
Sunday,  June  12th,  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  scarce!}''  recognizable,  but  soon  the  Republicans 
He  immediately  commenced  organizing  a  new  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  convention  be- 
goTemment,  and  to  afford  him  a  basis  of  action  tween  France  and  the  United  States,  by  which 
he  adopted  every  means  for  securing  informa-  the  Emperor  of  France  agreed  to  withdraw  all 
tion  upon  the  population  and  resources  of  the  the  French  troops  from  Mexico  by  November, 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  an  insight  1866,  while  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
into  the  national  character.  In  order  to  initiate  hand,  informed  France  that  she  ipight  rely 
good  feeling,  shortly  after  his  installation  in  the  upon  our  friendship  and  neutrality.  Gradually 
capital  he  conceded  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  Republicans  gained  important  advantages, 
prisoners  condemned  for  political  offences,  and  until,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  General  Mejia 
some  other  classes  of  offenders.  He  also  sent  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender  the  im- 
immediately  to  Juarez  and  the  Republican  lead-  portant  seaport  of  Matamoros.  This  first  sig- 
ers,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  conference  in  the  nal  defeat  of  the  Imperialists  was  followed  by 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  plan  for  a  series  of  other  successes  of  the  Republicans, 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  country  and  the  which  reduced  the  territory  subject  to  Maximil- 
firm  establishment  of  the  empire.  This  met  ian^s  control  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
with  a  contemptuous  refusal  from  Juarez,  and  country.  An  effort  to  delay  the  financial  ruin 
found  as  little  favor  from  other  leaders.  From  of  the  country,  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Lan- 
the  first  the  financial  question  was  the  most  guet  as  Minister  of  Finance,  failed  in  conse- 
diflScolt  with  which  Maximilian  had  to  meet,  quence  of  the  death  of  Languet,  in  February, 
and  a  committee  which  he  appointed  failed,  from  The  official  announcement  of  the  determination 
ignorance  of  the  economical  condition  of  the  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  withdraw  all  the  French 
country,  to  institute  any  available  measures  for  troops,  induced  Maximilian  to  dismiss  the  Lib- 
pecuniary  relief.  About  the  middle  of  August,  eral  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  lean  again  en- 
MaximiliaTT  started  on  a  tour  of  observation,  tirely  on  the  Church  party,  which  agreed  to 
intending  to  go  as  far  as  Zacatecas.  Previous  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Government 
to  his  departure  he  removed  the  censorship  by  a  loan  of  several  millions.  His  effort  to  re- 
from  the  press.  On  the  8d  of  November  he  tain  a  part  of  the  expeditionary  force  in  Mexico 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  Minister  of  State,  entirely  failed.  A  journey  undertaken  by  the 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  in  which  he  announced  a  Empress  Carlotta  to  Paris  and  Rome,  mainly 
determination  to  treat  as  outlaws  the  armed  for  this  purpose,  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but 
adherents  to  the  Republican  Government,  and  entirely  broke  down  the  health  of  the  Empress, 
commanded  '*  all  functionaries,  magistrates,  and  who  became  insane.  An  attempt  to  ci^te  a 
military  authorities  of  the  nation  to  pursue  and  native  army  led  likewise  to  no  result.  On  the 
annihilate  them  by  all  means  in  their  power.^^  16th  of  August,  on  celebrating  the  anniversa- 
Financial  troubles  continued  to  embarrass  the  ry  of  Mexican  independence,  Maximilian  still 
Emperor,  and  to  these  were  added  fresh  com-  promised  to  defend  his  throne  to  the  last;  but 
plications  arising  from  demandii  of  the  eccle-  on  the  22d  of  October  he  left  the  capital,  as 
giastics  for  the  restoration  of  Church  proper-  was  generally  supposed,  with  a  design  to  embark 
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at  Vera  Oraz  for  Europe,  and  to  abdicate.  Bat  sonic  lodges,  (35.43 :  total,  (251,825.42,  anin- 
this  design  was  prevented  by  Marshal  Bazaine,  crease  of  $49,718.54^  on  the  preceding  jetr. 
who  insisted  that  the  Emperor  must  first  abdi-  The  tolls  coUected  at  the  St.  Mary's  Fafis  Ship 
cate  before  he  could  leave  the  country.  Soon  Oanal  were  (31,054.79,  an  increase  orer  the 
after  Maximilian  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  previous  year  of  about  (8,000. 
chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  resolved  Elections  were  lield  during  the  year  for  a 
to  stay.  In  a  proclamation,  dated  December  6th,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  one  faun- 
he  expressed  a  wii^  to  convoke  a  national  Con-  dred  delegates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  State 
.gress  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  so  that  all  par-  constitution.  Of  the  first  the  result  was:  for 
ties  could  participate  in  the  election;  but  this  Benjamin  F.  Graves,  Republican,  80,819;  for 

E reclamation  met  with  no  response  from  the  Sanford  M.  Green,  Democrat,  55,865 ;  eeatter- 

liberal  leaders.     Thus  at   the  close  of   the  ing  and  imperfect  votes,  246:   total  136,983; 

year  the  empire  was  in  a  desperate  condi-  Republican  m^ority,  24,954.    Of  the  dek^gales 

tion,  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  chosen  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  seTca- 

cities  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  and  Vera  Cruz,  ty-five  were  Republican  and  twenty-five  Demo- 

being  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Republi-  cratic.    The  convention  met  at  Lansing  on  the 

cans.     The  departure  of  the  French  troops,  15th  day  of  May,  and  continued  in  session  vntO 

which  was  completed  in  the  first  month  of  the  August  22d.     Charles  M.  Croswell,  of  Adrian, 

current  year,  was  soon  followed  by  an  entire  was  president   A  constitution  was  agreed  upon, 

collapse  of  the  empire.    When  the  Republican  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratificatka 

forces  on  all  sides  victoriou^y  advanced  upon  on  the  first  Monday  of  AprU,  1868.     The  im- 

the  capital,  Maximilian  concentrated  his  troops  portant  changes  proposed  are  the  fdHowing: 

at  Queretaro  and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Senators  in  the  State  Legislature  are  to  be  dbosen 

But  gradually  the  Liberals  surrounded  the  en-  for  four  years,  instead  of  two,  as  now.    A  sep- 

tire  Imperial  army  which  was  besieged  in  Que-  arate  proposition  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 

retaro,  and  finally  the  Emperor,  with  his  en-  pie,  whether  legislative  sesszons  ahall  be  annual 

tire  force,  had  to  surrender.    This  capitulation,  or  biennial,  as  they  now  are.      The 

though  probably  it  could  not  have  been  very  long  constitution  prohibits  the  LegialatnTe  from 


delayed,  was  precipitated  by  the  treachery  of  a  ing  any  law  authorizing  the  grant  of  lionises  for 

Colonel  Lopez,  of  Maximilian's  staff,  who  for  a  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  or  intoxicating  liqnon. 

bribe  introduced  the  Mexican  advance-guard  This  article  is  omitted  firom  the  proposed  eon- 

into  Maximilian's  camp  at  night  and  pointed  stitution,  but  is  submitted  to  the  people  as  a 

out  the  Emperor,  while  asleep  in  his  tent,  to  separate  proposition,  and  to  be  inooiporaied  in 

them.    The  Emperor  and«his  principal  generals  the  constitution  if  approved.    The  number  of 

were  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  sen-  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  increased  from 

tenced  to  be  shot.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest  four  to  five,  and  tiieir  term  from  eight  to  ten 

remonstrances  of  the  United  States  Government  years.    The  word  "  white  "  is  omitted  in  de- 

and  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  Mexican  Presi-  fining  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  tiie 

dent,  Juarez,  confirmed  the  sentence  and  ordered  clause  in  •  the  present  constitntion,  permitting 

their  execution  on  the  19th  of  June,  alleging  civilized  male  Indians  not  members  of  any  tribe 

in  justification  that  Maximilian  had  personally  to  vote,  is  also  left  out  Salaries  are  made  as  fol- 

oi'dered  the  execution  within  twenty-ibur  hours  lows :    Governor,  $8,000 ;  Judges  of  Supreme 

after  their  capture  of  Generals  Ortega,  Salazar,  and  Circuit  Courts,  $8,000 ;  Secretary  of  State, 

and  others.    This  charge  has  unhappily  since  Commissioner  of  State  Land-ofSce,.  and  Attor- 

been  proved  true.    The  body  of  the  ex-Emper-  ney-General,  each   $2,000 ;    Auditor-Grene^ 

or  was  embalmed,  and  alter  several  montlis'  State  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  Public 

delay,  at  last  delivered  to  the  Austrian  admiral,  Instruction,  each  $2,500;    and  the  L^islatnre 

to  be  carried  to  Europe.  may  increase  or  diminish  these  by  a  two-thirds 

MICHIGAN".    The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  vote  of  all  the  members  elect  to  each  Honse.  The 

fi*om  all  sources  during  the  year  amounted  to  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Agricnhoral 

$1,697,890.82.    Amount  in  the  Treasury  at  the  College  is  made  compulsory  upon  the  Legisla- 

.  close  of  the  previous  year,  $579,004.80.   Expon-  ture.    The  Legislature  is  prohibited  renewing  or 

ditures  during  the  year,  $1,694,288.68,  leaving  extending  any  act  of  incorporation   granted 

a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $582,111.44.    The  prior  to  January  1,  1851,  and  from  altering  or 

total  funded  and  fundable  debt  is  $3, 979, 921,25,  amending  any  such  act  except  with  tlie  asscfbt 

which  is  a  reduction  of  $78,678.55  during  the  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 

year.    The  State  has  a  claim  agdnst  the  Gen-  House.  Not  less  than  $500  of  personal  property, 

eral   Government   for   military   expenditures  and  a  hoAestead  not  exceeding  $2,500  in  valne, 

during  the  late  war  of  $212,819.58,  which  is  are  to  be  exempt  from  execution.    If  the  owner 

still  imadjusted.    The  taxes  levied  upon  prop-  of  a  homestead  die  or  desert  his  family,  leaving 

erty  for  State  purposes  were  $880,739.80.    In  a  widow,  wife,  or  chDdren,  the  homestead  is  to 

addition,  specific  taxes  were  collected  from  cor-  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  his  debts  so 

porations  as  follows :    From  railroad  compa-  long  as  the  widow  shall  be  without  other  home- 

nies,  $168,915.97;  insurance  companies,  $52,-  steai  of  her  oyn,  and  during  the  minority  of 

210.22;    national   banks,    $84,212.80;    State  her  children,  or  while  the  deserted  wife  shaQ 

banks,  $900;  mining  companies,  $51.50;  Ma-  occupy  such  homestead.    The  following  daoses 
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are  new:   ''The  Legislature  shall  not antborize  888,244,  an  increase  of  17,108  for  the  year, 

any  city  or  township  to  pledge  its  credit  for  Number  attending  school,  243,161.     Average 

the  purpose  of  aiding  in  tbe  constraction  of  any  attendance  of  each,    8^  months.      Average 

railroad  to  such  an  extent  thafr  the  outstanding  time  school  was  tanght  in  the  districts,  6^ 

indebtedness,  ezolnsive  of  interest,  on  account  months.    Number  of  volumes  in  district  libra- 

of  aid  to  any  and  aU  railroads  shall  exceed  ten  ries,  87,606.  Value  of  school  buildings,  $3,861,- 

per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  567 ;    an  increase  of  $506,577  for  the  year. 

or  township.    No  county  shall  be  authorized  to  Teachers  employed,  2,007  males  and  7,377  fe- 

pledge  its  credit,  6r  raise  money  by  taxation,  males.    Total  wages  paid  male  teachers,  $838,- 

for   any  such  purposes;   but  counties  in  the  208.84;    female,  $579,052.67.    Total    moneys 

Upper  Peninsula  may  be  authorized  to  do  so,  raised  or  received  for  schools  during  the  year, 

snbject  to  the  restrictions  in  this  section  as  to  $2,011,236.01 ;   increase  over  preceding  year, 

cities  and  townships.    The  question  of  such  aid  $423,797.01.    Paid  for  buildings  and  repairs, 

shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  $545,487.80 ;  increase,  $205,816.80.  The  schools 

the  county,  city,  or  township,  to  be  affected  are  generally  prosperous  and  satisfactory,  and 

thereby.     The  Legislature  may  empower  any  every  village  of  much  importance  has  its  graded 

city  or  township  to  raise  by  tax,  in  aid  of  any  school,  in  which  pupils  can  be  fitted  for  the 

nulroad  company  or  companies,  an  amount  of  university.     During  the  year  the  system  of 

money  not  exceeding  ten,  per  centum  of  the  township  school  inspectors  has  been  abolished, 

asBMsed  valuation  of  such  city  or  township,  but  and  county  superintendents  substituted.    The 

every  such  tax  shall  be  first  approved  by  a  vote  State  Normal  School,  at  Tpsilanti,  is  also  pros- 

of  the  electors  of  such  city  or  township :  Fro-  perous   and  well  attendee!.    The  statistics  of 

Ttdedy  That  the  amount  levied  by  any  such  tax  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 

shall  not,  when  added  to  the  principal  of  the  show: 

credits  of  such  city  or  township,  already  pledged  -.  .^  nn»«««*;                 AtuBdana*  ntgiMi  «^"«^ 

for  like  aid,  and  then  outstanding,  exceed  ten  l!i^™!  .T"^:*!^:    m              1% 

per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  afore-  Medidne. !.!!!!.!....!..!    418               82 

said.*'    At  any  time  after  January  1,  1880,  the  — r- 

Legislatare  may  submit  to  the  people  the  <jues-  Total 1,228  286 

tion  of  calling  a  new  convention  for  the  revision  The  national  bank   capital  of  the  State  is 

of  the  constitution^    This  instrument  encoun-  $5,030,010,  which  pays  a  State  tax  of  one  per 

ters  strong  opposition  among  the  people,  and  cent,  annually,  after  deducting  the  value  of  real 

its  ratification  appears  to  be  uncertain.    The  estate.    There  is  but  one  State  bank,  and  that 

principal  points  of  objection  seem  to  be,  the  ex-  issues  no  bills. 

tension  of  the  right  of  suffi*age  to  colored  per-  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  prison 

sons ;  the  increase  of  salaries ;  the  compulsory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  502 ;  at  the 

support  of  the  Agricultural  College ;  and  the  close,   582 ;   increase,   80.    Number   received 

permission  to  the  municipalities  to  extend  aid  during  the  year,  254.    Discharged  by  expira- 

to  railroads.    Objections  are  also  made  on  other  tion.  of  sentence,  161.    Pardoned,  2.    DieKl,  2. 

grounds. '  Escaped,  9.    Total,  174.    The  expenditures  for 

The  chief  feature  of  the  legislative  session  the  year  were  $80,268.29,  of  which  $25,000  was 

was  the  passage  of  a  large  number  of  bills  by  an  appropriation  by  the  State,  and  the  remain- 

the  two  Houses,  authorizing  townships,  cities,  der  was  received  from  the  labor  of  convicts 

and  oonnties  to  vote  pecuniary  aid  in  the  con-  and   miscellaneous  sources.    The  amount  re- 

stmction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  ceived  from  contractors  was  $50,766.99.    The 

and  their  veto  by  the  Governor,  on  the  ground  labor  of  the  convicts  is  let  to  contractors,  at 

that  they  were  both  unconstitutional  and  ira-  biddings  open  to  all,  and  the  compensation  paid 

politic.    Only  one  of  these,  and  that  to  legalize  the  past  year  varied  from  40  to  65  cents  per 

bonds  already  issued,  coula  be  passed  over  the  day.    The  number  of  female  convicts  is  21 ;  a 

Governor's  veto.    The  controversy  created  a  decrease  of  5  for  the  year, 

warm  and  angry  excitement.  The  number  of  sentences  to  the  State  Reform 

During  the  year  the  Jackson  and  Lansing  School  during  the  year  was  111.    Discharged, 

Bailroad  was  extended  to  Bay  City,  under  the  134.    Present  number  of  inmates,  257.    Of 

name  of  the  Jackson,  Lansing,  and  Sa^naw  Rail-  those  received  during  the  year  only  27  were 

road,  and  is  doing  a  large  business.    Tbe  Three  children  of  American  parents.    Average  age, 

Bivers  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad  was  also  com-  13  years  8  months.    The  most  of  them  had 

pleted,  and  is  now  being  extended  in  the  direc-  lost  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  and  were  va- 

tion  of  Grand  Rapids,  by  way  of  Allegan.    The  grants. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  is  also  laying  The  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  which  in 

its  track  north  of  Grand  Rapids  in  the  direc-  some  sense  is  a  State  institution,  inasmuch  as 

tion  of  Big  Rapids.    Considerable  grading  is  persons  convicted  in  any  part  of  the  State,  of 

being  done  upon  several  other  lines.  offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  county 

The  school  reports  for  the  year  show  that  jails,  may  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  it,  is 

the  average  wages   paid    male    teachers  per  managed  on  a  different  system  from  that  adopt- 

month  are  $44.03 ;  females,  $19.48.    Number  ed  at  the  State  prison,  and  with  much  more 

of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  satisfactory  results.    The  convicts  are  employed' 
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in  makini^  chairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  degree  by  the  improyements  now  going  od  at 

prison  officers,  instead  of  being  hired  out  to  the  mouths  of  tiie  Black  and  Kalamazoo BiTer& 

contractors.    The  income  account  for  the  past  Peaches  are  also  produced  profitably  in  the  Tal- 

year  showed  receipts  from  chair  account,  $60,-  ley  of  the  Grand  Biver,  and  along  the  lake 

078.55;  other  sources,  $5,184.98.    Total,  $65,-  shore  to  Grand  Traverse.    The  cultiTation  of 

213.48.    Total  expenditures,  including  salaries  the  small  fruits  idong  the  shore  of  Lake  MicLi- 

and  $5,161.88  for  repairs,  $45,186.98.    Net  in-  gan  is  also  increasing  rapidly.    The  dbipments 

come  for  the  year,  $20,027.60.    The  number  from  St  Joseph  are  estimated  at— grapes,  50 

of  convicts  received  during  the  year  was  1,109,  tons ;  strawberries,  1,200  bushels :  ra^benieaj 

of  whom  719,  by  their  own  admission,  were  in-  600  bushels;  blackberries,  800  bushek    As  the 
temperate  persons.                                               '  culture  has  but  just  commenced,  the  promise  is 

The  amount    of  salt  manufactured  in  the  favorable  for  large  and  prosperous  prodactioa 

Saginaw  valley  was  474,721  barrels,  against  in  the  future.    The  cultivation  of  grapes  along 

407,997  barrels  in  1866.    This  is  a  larger  quan-  the  Detroit  Biver  is  also  being  greatly  extended, 

tity  than  has  been  produced  in  any  preceding  especially  in  the   vicinity    of  Monroe.    The 

year  except  1864  and  1865.    Small  quantities  favorite  varieties  are  the  Delaware  and  the 

are  produced  in  other  places.  Concord. 

The  production  of  iron  in  Marquette  County  The  sorghum  crop  is  now  becoming  a  t&j 

was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  preceding  large  one  in  Michigan,  and,  though  not  jet  cnl- 

year.     Iron-ore  produced,  469,820  tons ;  val-  tivated  very  much  for  market,  it  is  a  very  im- 

ne,  $2,845,600.    JPig-iron^  80,911  tons;  value,  portant   article  of  home  consumptioD.    Tlie 

$1,180,120.    Increase  in  iron-ore,  172,448  tons.  Otaheitan   is    the  favorite  variety.     Sugar  is 

Increase  in  pig-iron,  12,474  tons.  made  to  some  extent,  and  experiments  are  going 

The  copper  mining  interests  of  Lake  Superior  on  to  test  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 

were  greatly  depressed  during  the  year.    The  The  syrup  produced  from  it  is  slowly  bat  grado- 

totai  amount  of  copper  mined,  according  to  ally  supplanting  that  from  cane, 

the  reports  to  the  Auditor-General,  was  about  The  production  of  lumber  was  much  more 

6,060  tons.     The  complaint  is  general   that  extensive  than  any  prior  year,  and  it  is  believed 

nothing  can  be  made  at  the  present  prices  of  the  quantity  cut  will  reach  1,400,000,000  feet. 

labor  and  mineral,  and  there  were  indications  Nearly  one-third  of  this  was  cut  in  the  valley 

at  the  close  of  the  year  that  labor  would  be  of  the  Saginaw,  and  one-half  on  the  shore  of 

suspended  wholly,  or  in  part,  during  the  win-  Lake  Michigan.    The  sales  of  lumber  on  the 

ter.     Congress  has  been    petitioned  to  give  Michigan  shore  of  that  lake  are  estimated  to 

greater  protection  to  this  interest.    The  pro-  have  brought  $10,000,(tOO  into  the  State  during 

duction  of  Michigan  coal  and  plaster  is  extend-  the  year.    One  hundred  million  feet  were  cut  at 

ing  gradually  and  steadily,  but  with  no  new  Manistee,  and  more  than  twice  that  quantiiTat 

features.  Muskegon.    Tlie  chief  marts  for  the  lamber  of 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was  better  than  this  part  of  the  State  are  Chicago  and  llilwao- 
the  preceding  year,  and  not  far  from  an  aver-  kee,  while  from  the  Saginaw  valley  large  ship- 
age  crop.  The  spring  crops  were  also  fair,  ments  are  made  to  Tol^o  and  Cleveland. 
The  clip  of  wool  increases  regularly,  the  The  State  has  made  arrangements,  by  volon- 
amount  transported  by  railroad  being  8,661,-  tary  subscriptions,  to  erect,  on  the  Grand  Cir- 
059  pounds,  against  7,797,668  for  1866.  The  cus  at  Detroit,  a  beautiful  monument  in  honor 
total  clip  for  t£e  year  is  estimated  at  10,500,000  of  her  dead  soldiers,  after  a  design  by  Bandolpb 
pounds.  Rogers.    The  monument,  when  finbhed,  will 

The  apple  crop  was  a  poor  one ;  and  the  stand  about  forty-six  feet  high,  to  be  crowned  by 
shipments  by  rail  were  not  far  from  200,000  a  colossal  statue  of  Michigan,  ten  feet  high;  a 
barreK  The  peach  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  serai-civilized  Indian  queen,  with  a  sword  in 
was  greatly  more  abundant  than  the  preceding  her  right  hand  and  a  shield  in  her  lefl,  the 
year,  and,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  figure  in  motion  as  if  rushing  forward  in  de- 
Michigan,  was  very  good.  Peach-orchards  at  fence  of  her  country.  The  costume  and  acces- 
many  localities  in  the  interior  also  bore  good  sories  will  be  very  beautiful  and  effective.  Be- 
crops.  The  shipments  by  lake  from  St.  Joseph,  neath  the  plinth  on  which  she  stands  are  stars 
in  the* vicinity  of  which  the  principad  orchards  and  wreaths.  On  the  west  section  in  front  is 
are,  was  825,885  boxes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dedication :  "  Erected  by  the  people  of 
which  was  produced  in  a  district  of  country  Michigan  in  honor  of  the  martyrs  who  fell  and 
ten  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide,  contiguous  the  heroes  who  fought  in  defence  of  Liberty 
to  that  port,  and  from  trees  planted  within  the  and  Union."  On  the  left  are  the  arms  of  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  believed  by  parties  State ;  on  the  right  are  the  arms  of  the  United 
whoare  beginning  to  cultivate  to  a  very  consider-  States.  On  the  projecting  abutments  below  are 
able  extent,  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  four  allegorical  figures  seated,  which,  if  stand- 
lake  shore,  as  far  north  as  Kalamazoo  River,  is  ing  erect,  would  be  six  and  a  half  feet  high. 
as  favorable  as  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  ex-  These  figures  represent  Victory,  Union,  Eman- 
cept  the  absence  of  equal  facilities  to  reach  the  cipation,  and  History.  Victory  holds  in  her 
market  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake ;  and  lap  a  sheathed  sword,  and  with  her  right  hand 
this  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  obviated  in  a  great  is  offering  the  palm  to  the  defenders  of  the  na- 
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tion,  who  stand  below.    Union  is  holding  with  knowledge  of  jowe  petitioner,  oi  his  said  attorney  in 

ber  left  hand  thefasoea,  symbolic  of  the  Union,  M'  ^^^  i*  ^f.  *  <»rtam  in Jictment  presented 

aad  giving  with  her  r?ghi  hand  laurels  to  hei  ^3^ ^d^^rhr rtSr5^&?o7wMc^\t;? 

Bnpporters  below.    Emancipation  is  anegretsa,  ie  hereunto  annexed,  marked  A. 

with  her  eyes  tamed  toward  heaven,  and  reach-  Your  petitioner  flirther  shows  that  the  said  Hay 

ing  forward  both  hands  and  offering  wreaths  of  *®™^  ^**  adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  the  4tn 

laurel  and  immortelles  to  the  soldiers  below.  dayofJime,  in  the  year  last  aforeeaid     That  at  said 

XT- x^      •    V  ij-          'iv  T.        •  V*  u      1     V     T_  adjourned  term  your  petitioner  appeared  by  his  ooun- 

History  is  holding  with  her  nght  hand  a  book,  i3[^  and  ui^ed  a  trial  at  sud  adjourned  term,  offering 

and  a  wreath  in  her  left.     On  the  next  section  to  nroceed  -without  delay  j  but  that  the  Government 

below,  standing  apon  projecting  abutments,  are  declined  to  proceed  on  said  indictment.    Your  peti* 

the  defenders  of  Liberty  and  Union,  the  repre-  tioner  further  shows  that  at  the  subsequent  tenn  of 

sentativesof  the  A^py  and  Navy  four  staruee  tf  t^e^G^/eJS.e^^'S^T^  Se"?^"^"' 

seTen  feet  high.     First  is  an  infantry  soldier  Your  petitioner  further  shows  that  hia  imprison- 

leaning  on  his  mnsket  or  rifle ;  next  is  an  artil-  ment  aforesaid  has  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and 

lerTinan,  with  one  hand  leaning  npon  his  sword,  *hat  the  continuance  thereof  through  the  ensuing 

and  the  other  in  the  act  of  touching  off  a  can-  »ammer  would  involve  serious  danger  to  his  life,  as 

•vr  i.  »  1  X*  1 .  your  petitioner  believes. 
non.  Next  is  a  cavalryman,  restmg  npon  his  "^  Your  petitioner  further  says  that  ample  sureties  for 
sabre ;  and  lastly,  a  sailor,  holding  in  his  left  his  appearance  to*  abide  judgment  on  said  indict- 
hand  the  American  flag,  and  a  cntlass  in  his  ment  can  be  given,  if  your  petitioner  shall  be  admit- 
right  Between  the  above  statues  will  be  *®^i9  bail.  .,  .  i..  ^  ^  .. 
rfaced  J««»  relief  one  of  them  representing  Ua^^Z^^^'^^;''^:^^,'^^^^ 
Mr.^  lancom,  nolding  in  one  nana  the  Emanci-  been  and  are  exduaively  under  or  by  color  of  the 
pation  Proclamation  and  in  the  other  a  pen,  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  has  reason 
and  the  artist's  idea  is  to  fill  the  other  panels  to  apprehend  that  the  Government  may  not  proceed 

with  subjects  immediately  connected  with  Mr.  I^i?!,S'^.???i'T'^v^?^T'^^^^^ 

Ti 1        rk     *!.      *v       •!      r  i.v    X      •     t     •  term  of  Said  Court,  which  18  to  be  held  m  Kichmond 

Lincoln.    On  the  other  side  of  the  basst  reliev%  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  iset. 

are  tablets,  where  may  be  registered  the  names  Whereupon  your  petitioner  prays  that  a  writ  of 

of  battles,  or  other  inscriptions.     On  the  outer  habeas  eorptu  may  issue  fh>m  this  honorable  court, 

pedestals  are  four  eairles  in  bronze.     Upon  all  *^  ^  directed  to  Brigadier-General  Heniy  S.  Burton 

aides  of  the  pedestal,  are  tableta,.  giving^le  fc'^y^^^SrdS^lTL'^^iJT  CSX 

space  for  inscriptions.     The  architectural  part  body  of  your  petitioner  before  the  Circuit  Court  of 

of  the  nfonnment  to  be  of  granite  and  marble,  the  Umted  States  for  the  District  of  Virginia,  on  the 

and  the  statues,  etc.,  to  be  executed  in  what  is  fi«t  Monday  of  May,  1867,  at  the  opening  of  the 

known  as  the  golden  bronze  of  Munich,  being  ??J?LS  ^il^^lX^nifA  *?5fh«^?rii!?«  «*?;!.., J^^ 

-■1       v^i.       J          J.              'I.                   1    •  said  wnt  may  be  specifled,  for  the  purpose  of  mquir^ 

the   best  and  most  expensive  bronze-work  m  ^  ^^^  the  cause  of  thecommitment  and  detention 

Europe.    This  design  was  selected  from  among  of  your  petitioner,  and  to  do  and  abide  such  order  aa 

eighteen  competitors,  and  a  contract  has  been  this  Court  may  make  in  the  premises. 

entered  into  with  the  artist  for  its  erection,  and  ^^  J<*^  petitioner  wiUever  prgr. 

"^  Mm^f^ffisW   The  proceed-  ^' .«--'  «»-•  ^  •*^™!lt '^';^  _ 

ings  in  reference  to  the  confinement  of  Jeffer-  n-^^i?*^  ^  ^"mtkw,  Dutrut  <ifCa*nJna,m.: 

aon  Davis  having  been  noticed  under  the  above  S^^ff^lSr^'e^f^i^^rihT/r^  ~ti^ 

head,  m  the  Annual    GYOLOPiSDiA  for  1866  named ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  said  peti- 

(pag6  513  et  8sq,\  the  further   action  in  the  tioner,  and  saw  him  in  dose  custody,  as  a  prisoner, 

case  is  continued  under  the  same  title,  although  in  Fort  Monroe.  In  the  month  of  Mwoh  last ;  tiiat  he, 

taken  in  the  United  states  Circuit  Oonrt       *  K'SSS^iiStion'^^lSdlS^he'vSSy'bS! 

The  wnt  of  naoeas  eorptu  applied  for  by  the  ji^ves  the  said  petition  to  be  m  all  respects  true. 

counsel  of  Jefferson  Davis  having  been  refused  GEORGE  &HEA. 

by  Judge  Underwood,  *he  remained  in  military  Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  this  1st  day  of 

custody  at   Fortress   Monroe.     (8es   Annual  May,  1867, at AlexandriajVa. 

CyoLOPJBDiA  for  1866,  page  516.)     On  the  first  J^^N  C.  UNDEBWOOD,  District  Judge, 

day  of  May,  1867,  his  counsel  presented  the  fol-  »    a     i.                   t_      ^  ti     • 

lowing  petition  to  Judge  Underwood :  ^^^   thereupon     the   followmg    wnt  was 

To  the  SbnorabU  the  Judaea  of  the  GirouU  Churt  qf  ^^'^^^  • 

the  United  Statetfor  the  Didrict  of  Virginia  :  The  Pretident  of  the  United  States  to  Brigadier- Gtn- 

The  petition  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  George  Shea,  f«^.  ^^pf  ^'j^^r^J^  ^  ^  person  or  pere^ 

his  attorney  in   fact    in   this   behalf,  respectfully  A«»*«^  ^^  Ctt«<oJy  of  Jefferson  Daote,  gred^ng  : 

showeth :  We  command  that  you  have  the  body  of  Jefferson 

Tiiat  he  is,  and  ever  since  the  19th  day  of  May,  in  Davis,  by  you  imprisoned  and  detained,  as  it  is  siud. 
the  year  1865,  has  been,  restrained  of  his  liberty,  and  together  with  the  cause  of  such  imprisonment  ana 
held  in  close  custody  aa  a  prisoner  in  iaU  in  that  cer-  detention,  by  whatsoever  name  the  Said  Jefferson 
tain  strong  place  of  and  beionging*to  tno  Government  Davis  may  be  called,  or  ohaived,  before  our  Circuit 
of  the  Umted  States  called  Fort  Monroe,  within  the  Court  of  the  United.  States  for  tne  District  of  Vir- 
said  District  of  Viiginia ;  and  that  Brigaaier-Gtoneral  ginia,  at  the  next  term  thereof  at  Richmond,  in  said 
Henry  S.  Burton  is  now  the  commander  of  said  Fort  Distnot,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  1867,  at  the 
Monroe,  and  as  such  holds  your  petitioner  in  his  cus-  opening  of  the  Court  on  that  day,  and  so  do  and  re- 
tody,  ceive  what  shall  then  and  there  be  considered  oon- 

That  no  ground  of  detention  is  alleged  to  the  ceming  the  siud  Jefferson  Davis. 
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Witness,  SALMON   P.  CHASE,  our  Chief  Jus-  Mr.  Eruta:  I  deem  it  proper  to  ssythst  Ireprt- 

tioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  this  sent  the  Government  on  thu  oocssion  and  in  this 

Ist  day  of  May,  1867.                                     *  prosecution,  in.  aaaooiation  with  my  lemed  frieod, 

W.  H.  BABBY,  the  Diatrict  Attorney. 

Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Dia-  Mr.  Chandler :  Mr.  Davia  IiaTing  ptased  from  mil- 

trict  of  Virginia.  itary  imp'risonment  to  the  control  and  custodr  of  this 

By  order  of  the  President,  the  following  order  <^°"rt,  and  as  an  mdictm^  ia  pending  a^  him, 

%         1 ,                           ^                       **  and  he  la  now  under  arrest,  it  only  remains  lorme, 

was  issuea .                        w     t.                        i  "^  hehalf  of  the  GoYenmient,  to  sayit  ia  not  ito  in- 

Bi^vd  BriaadUr^GeMralK  8,  Burton,  United  Statm  "  ^r.  O'Conor:  The  condition  of  the  esae  throu? 

Army,  Commanding  OfiUser  ai  Fortreu  Monroe  :  upon  us  the  duty  of  presenting  to  your  Honor'*  con- 

The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that  you  g&eration  some  of  &e  dioumstanoea  attending  it 

surrender  Jefferson  Davis,  now  held  confined  imder  Jefferson  Davia  haa  been  impiiaoned  and  in  ths 

military  authority  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to  the  United  power  of  the  Go^mment,  ao  that  any  atepa  thought 

States  Marshal  or  hia  deputies,  upon  any  process  expedient,  iust,  and  consistent  with  sound  poKfj, 

which  may  issue  from  any  Federal  Court  m  the  State  mi^ht  have  been  taken  aninat  him  a  veiy  loi«  time 

of  Viripnia.    You  will  report  the  action  taken  by  you  i«J.    His  impriaonment  commenced  on  the  19th  of 

on  this  order,  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  proceaa  April,  1865.    In  thia  court  an  indictment  wn  pre- 

•enred  upon  you  to  this  office.  Bentedagwnsthim  inMay,186«.    Mr.  Davia  has  bt«ii 

By  order  of  the  President :     .  _.._____._  at  all  times  since  hia  imprisonment^  and  particuhriy 

E.  D.  TOWIfSEliD,  during  the  last  year  or  more  of  that  imprisoaient,  ei- 
Assiatant  Aogutant-General.  ceedinffly  anjdoua  to  meet  tiie  questions  arising  gq 
On  the  10th  of  May  the  writ  was  served  on  any  indictment  which  might  be  presmted.  Hewu 
General  Burtoa  by  the  lUrrfuU ;  and  in  obe-  '^^^%^'^\^it±'^i;^% 
aienoe  to  the  oommand  thereof,  he  took  Mr.  and  justly  eulorized  in  the  address  made  with  itf«r- 
Davis  to  Richmond,   and  on  the  18  th  made  ence  to  General  Burton— tlheblesnugs  and  advacues 
the  following  return  of  the  writ,  producing  at  of  a  just,  equal,  fair,  and  I  ma/  say  beni^  (fortbt 
the  same  time  the  body  in  court  becomes  tfie  occasion)  admimstratoon  £  hw   >o 
-      ,    ,.         .   ^,        .             *  ^.       .  , .        .    »  particular  civd  procedure  has  been  on  foot  arnee  the 
In  obedience  to  the  exigency  of  the  withm  wnt,  I  faidictment  waa  presented,  and  although  the  vb«le 
now  here  produce,  before  the  within-named  Circuit  period  of  two  years  has  elapsed  aince  tSe  oommenK- 
Court  of  the  United  Stotes  for  the  District  of  Virginia,  ment  of  his  imprisonment,  an  application,  of  ohtiwa 
the  bodv  of  Jefferson  Daria^  at  the  time  of  the  ser-  general  prinoipiea  and  policy,  waa  pioperiy  made  to 
vice  ofthe  writ  held  by  me  in  imprisonment  at  Fortress  ^^^  Court,  while  at  the  aame  time  aecanng  doe  re- 
Monroe,  at  the  military  authoritv  of  the  United  Stotea  sponsibility  to  law  and  the  ends  of  inatio^  to  miti- 
aubject,  and  surrender  the  said  Jefferson  Davia  to  gate  somewhat  the  prisoner's  condition;  for  all  im- 
the  custody,  jurisdiction,  and  control  of  the  said  prisonment.  and  the  holdmg  of  the  aoooaed  for  trial, 
Court,  as  I  am  directed  to  do  by  the  order  of  the  Pres-  n^e  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  aniwer 
ident  of  the  United  States,  under  date  of  May  8, 1867.  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  aocnsed  vhea  the 
.              ,.^-  5'  BUpTON,  question  of  his  guut  or  innocence  cornea  fiuriy  before 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Bngadier-General  of  the  Umted  tne  Court    This  J                                     '  — 
States  Army.  The  Constitution 


Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  Government,  siud:  General  profess  to  a^.^.^u^^,  .^^^^  .  -^ — ^  — ~  - 
Burton  comes  into  court  to  present  his  return,  pro-  do  not  come  hero  to  asaert  that  a  speedy  trial  mens 
duces  the  body  of  Jefferson  Davis,  hitherto  held  by  instantiy,  nor  to  assert  that  the  Government  has  wA 
the  military  authorities,  and  hereby  submits  him  to  on  this,  as.  on  all  other  occaaiona,  had  area^oDahie 
the  control  and  authority  of  this  Court,  aa  he  haa  time  to  prepare  for  trial.  I  do  not  assert  that  coo- 
been  commanded  to  do  by  the  President  of  the  Uni-  siderations  of  policy  and  convenience  may  not  hare 
ted  States.  »  had  their  full  weight,  although  they  may  b^  op- 
Mr.  (y  Conor  said :  On  thia  return,  may  it  pleaae  pressively  on  the  individual.  I  do  not  oomplaiB  that 
your  Honor,  no  question  arises  as  to  the  legality  of  tiie  the  Government  has  failed  to  prosecute  last  year,  or 
former  imprisonment  We  are  advised  tnat  there  is  deferred  action  until  the  preaent  year.  I  hare  do 
anindictmentagainsttheprisoner  in  this  district,  and  auch  purpose,  because  we  are  bound  to  respect  the 
that  your  Honor  will  tiuce  such  course  as  may  be  authority  of  the  President,  the  Attomey-Geoenlaod 
proper  in  the  caae.  their  associates  and  advisers,  and  only  suppose  there 
The  Court  replied :  The  return  is  explicit  and  satis-  are  public  conaiderations  fo^  not  proceeding  with  the 
factory.  Gkneral  Burton  receives  the  thanks  of  the  trial  immediately.  But,  if  your  Honor  please,  it  u  * 
Court  for  thia  prompt  and  graceful  obedience  to  its  &ot  that  a  genUeman,  not  very  young  and  not  n- 
writ.  General  Burton  is  now  honorably  relieved  markableforconatitutional  vigors— whatevearma^  •* 
of  the  custody  of  the  prisioner,  who  passea  into  the  said  of  his  mental  vigois-htf  already  annered  two 


Court.  pnsoner  can  be  ftirmshed.     We  can  famish  sacti 


Deputy-Marshal  Dtmcan  advanced  and  handed  a  pledges  from  gentlemen  in  everjr  partof  theooontir, 

paper  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  arose  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  of  every  party,  and   repreaenting  eveiv  ahade  oi 

O'Conor.  opinion ;  gentlemen  who,  becoming  secunty  for  mm. 

Mr.  O'Conor  said :  We  hope  that  the  Court  will  would  profess  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  not  tor 

now  order  such  proper  course  aa  justice  may  require,  him  personidlv,  who  are  averse  to  the  political  >ite» 


wish  to  know  what  further  steps  would  be  taken. 

Jud^  Underwood  said:   The   Court  would  be  ^^ ^ ^^ , 

pleased  to  hear  from  the  .representatives  of  the  Gk>v-  anoe  can  be  given ;  and  aa  that  claaa,  vho  diffcreo 

emment.  widely  in  opinion  are  willing  to  give  this  secunv 


American  republic,  and  fear  that  the  puwamneaY* 
death,  in  the  absence  of  a  trial,  would  reanlj  frwn  a^ 
longer  imprisonment.    I  say,  tnen,  thia  kind  ^If^ 
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in  order  to  Bhow  their  respect  for  hxm.  personally,  it  no  question  as  to  the  amotint  of  bail ;  it  would  be  as 

furnishes  the  best  proof  that  they  believe  he  will  ap-  easy  a  question  to  determine  on  that  amount  as  on 

pear  before  you  wheneyer  required.    To  this  they  are  $10,000.    Something  has  been  sud  about  gentlemen 

willing  to  pledge  their  whole  estates.    These  remarks  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  representing  all  shades 

are  to  express  to  your  Honor  that  we  are  ready  to  of  politios,  willing  to  enter  surety  for  the  appearance 

give  bail  tnat  at  a  future  day  Mr.  Davis  will  be  ready  to  of  the  prisoner  at  the  next  term.  So  far  as  suretyship 

appear,  without  in  the  mean  time  being  held  a  pris-  is  concerned,  we  have  no  objection  to  take  them  :  but 

oner.  Fair,  reasonable  bail,  such  as  may  be  exacted  in  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty  to  the  Government  in  asking, 

ordinary  eases,  we  are  now  ready  to  furnish.    As  the  in  addition  to  gentlemen  residing  outside  of  this  dis- 

trial  must  lie  over  the  ensuing  summer— as  the  pris-  trict,  that  gentlemen  residing  in  this  district  shall  aJso 

oner  has  not  necessarily  to  be  examined  or  defended  enter  into  security,  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance 

in  anv  way — ^he  is  now  subject  to  judicial  control,  of  the  prisoner  at  the  next  term. 

and  the  question  for  your  Honor  is,  whether  the  pris-  Mr.  0' Conor :  We  can  meet  that  question  as  to  bail. 

oner  shau  be  let  to  biul,  as  the  learned  gentleman  Mr.  Chandler :  That  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 

proposes.    If  your  Honor  so  determines,  then  the  Court.    I  may  remark,  in  order  to  avoid  embairass- 

question  arises  as  to  what  amount,  and  the  terms  and  ment  in  the  future,  that  the  Qovemment  would  run  no 

the  division,  if  desired,  on  which  the  security  may  risk  by  requiring  some  of  the  sureties  to  be  residents 

have  been  much  reducea  bv  imprisonment.    I  move,  of  this  district ;  while  on  the  contrary,  we  would  be 

your  Honor,  to  accept  bail  lor  lum.    This  you  will  of  oektun,  in  case  of  non-attendance,  without  having  to 

course  do,  either  on  your  own  judgment  or  on  con-  enter  suit  in  a  different  jurisdiction,  to  hold  the  sure- 

anltation  with  other  officers  of  the  government  as  to  ties  responsible  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  pris- 

the  amount.  I  have  spoken  on  the  pains  of  imprison-  oner. 

ment.    Every  freeman  will  understand  that  any  im-  Mr.  O' Conor :  On  a  question  of  residence  there 

prisonmsnt  of  a  free-bom  American  must  carry  op-  need  be  no  difficulty.    We  will  give  those  who  will 

pression  with  it,  so  far  as  there  was  a  long  period  of  respect  their  obligations. 

imprisonment.   Certainly,  during  the  time  Mr.  Davis  Mr.  Evarts :  We  have  no  objections,  provided  the 

was  under  the  direction  and  custody  of  that  gallant  security  is  adequate. 

officer  to  whom  you  paid  so  just  a  compliment,  that  Mr.  0*Conor :  There  ars  ten  gentiemen  willing  to 

imprisonment  has  had  as  fbw  pains  and  as  littie  suf-  go  security  ten  thousand  doUars  each, 

fcrmg  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  Court  said :  The  question  is  whether  the  offence 

He  was  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  and  gentieman.    I  is  bailable.    It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  midst 

do  not  allude  to  other  times,  but  speak  as  to  what  of  a  gigantic  civil  war  the  Congress  of  the  United 

is  before  us.   Jefferson  Davis  is  now  here  under  your  States  changed  the  punishment  of  an  offence  from 

exclusive  direction,  and  I  ask  that  heliave  the  liberty  death  to  fine  and  imprisonment :  but,  under  the  dr- 

of  free  locomotion  imtil  you  are  prepared  to  try  him.  cumstances,  it  was  very  honorable  to  the  Government 

The  Court  said  it  would  like  to  hear  from  the  other  of  the  United  States,  and  exhibited  clemency  and 

aide.  moderation.    This  is  a  fact  which  relieves  the  present 

Mr.  Evarts  said :  The  imprisonment  was  itnder  the  case  of  evei^  doubt  as  to  its  being  bailable,  and  it  is 
military  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  also,  in  my  judgment,  eminentiy  proper  that  the  mo- 
States.  Its  duration,  or  the  circumstances  attending  tion  should  be  treated  with  favor,  as  the  defendant 
it,  are  to  be  taken.  The  indictment,  I  am  informed,  has  been  ready  for  a  year  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
is  Tmder  a  recent  act  of  Congress  proscribing  the  pun-  courts  of  the  country.  It  is  true  the  prisoner  has  not 
ishment  for  treason,  passed  in  1862,  and  which,  for  until  to-day  been  in  the  custody  or  this  Court.  I 
the  first  time  in  our  legislation,  has  made  it  proper  think,  however,  no  person,  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
for  the  Court  to  inflict  less  than  the  death  penalty  for  cumstances  of  the  country,  would  suppose  the  fact 
the  crime.  Undoubtedly  the  Gk>vemment,  in  saying  reflected  on  the  justice  of  the  Grovemment,  consider- 
to  your  Honor  that  they  do  not  propose  proceeding  ing  the  national  effect  of  a  great  war  which  lashed  all 
against  the  prisoner  during  the  j^resent  term,  have  elements  of  society  into  fury.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
presented  a  proper  case  for  me  motion  of  his  counsel :  pected  the  passions  and  prejudices  aroused  would  be 
and  it  is  for  your  Honor  to  determine  on  the  usual  subdued  in  a  moment,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  th'e 
terms,  in  tiie  discretion  of  the  Court,  considering  all  prevalence  of  the  disturbance  and  tumult  which  have 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  to  the  propriety  of  oeen  abroad  in  the  community  that  the  Government 
receiving  baiL  The  Court  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  felt  that  it  was  not  safe  to  proceed  with  this  case, 
character  or  motives  of  the  sureties ;  it  could  only  After  consultation  with  higher  judicial  officers  it  was 
look  to  what  the  law  requires  with  regard  to  pecuni-  thought  best  to  omit  the  trial  last  fall,  but  fortunately 
ary  responsibility  and  for  insuring  the  presence  of  we  have  a  more  agreeable  aspect  at  the  present  time, 
the  accused.  I  do  not  know  that  there  will  be  any  We  may  now  hope  for  restored  confidence,  and  that 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  we  may  not  be  disturbed  by  violence  and  commotion. 
meet  the  amount  of  bail  your  Honor  or  the  District  I  think  there  are  reasonable  assurances,  in  the  indica- 
Attomey  may  think  suitaole.  Indeed,  from  the  re-  tions  around  us,  that  we  aife  about  to  enter  on  a  peace 
marks  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  they  have  the  ability  more  permanent  than  ever  existed  before.  I  ought, 
and  disposition  to  Aimish  the  requisite  security.  As  perhaps,  to  state  the  fact  tiiat  this  Court  expects  to  bo 
to  the  question  of  amount,  it  is  for  your  Honor  to  m  session  all  this  week ;  and  I  have  received  a  letter 
say  what  was  the  proper  sum  in  order  to  the  proper  fh>m  Chief-Justice  Chase,  intimating  his  intention  to 
administration  of  justice.  come  to  this  citv  if  any  important  cases  are  likely  to 

District  Attorney  Chandler  said:  The  question  now  be  tried.    I  ous^t,  perhaps,  also  to  sav,  in  justice  to 

presented  is,  whether  the  prisoner  shall  oe  admitted  the  District  Attorney,  that  he  expectea  to  dispose  of 

to  bul.    The  Judiciary  act  of  1789  provides  that  the  this  case  during  the  present  term.    I  believe  he  was 

Sapreme  Court,  or  a  judge  of  a  district  court  of  the  fully  prepared  for  the  final  <Hsposition  of  it  at  this 

United  States,  may,  in  any  case,  even  in  capital  pun-  time,  out  I  have  no  doubt  that  grave  considerations 

ishment,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum-  have  induced  the  Gk>vemment  to  take  a  different 

stances,  admit  to  biul,  exercisin|i^  a  sound  discretion,  course.    So  it  seems  the  responsibility  of  the  trial  is 

If  an  indictment  was  found  against  the  prisoner  un-  with  the  Government,  and  not  with  the  Court,  or  the 

der  a  law  by  which  he  could  not  be  punished  with  District  Attorney,  and  no  doubt  for  good  and  proper 

death,  then,  as  a  matter  of  right,  he  could  give  reasons.    The  Government  cannot  complain,  since  the 

bail.    I  will  state  what  I  think  to  he  a  fair  amount  delay  is  its  own.    I  am  glad  counsel  have  agreed  on 

of  bul,  and  do  so  the  more  freely  because  there  has  the  amount  of  bidl.    It  meets  with  the  approbation 

been  some  considtation  in  this  matter.    I  believe  the  of  the  Court,  which  will  not  confine  the  sureties  to 

learned  counsel  associated  with  me  will  agree  to  ask  the  District  of  Virginia.    |t  would  no  doubt  bo  satis- 

bail  in  the  sum  of  $100,000.    I  presume  there  will  be  faotoiy  if  about  one-half  of  the  sureties  be  confined 
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to  the  State  of  Virginia.    There  is  no  objection  to  Ab  the  ooxinsel  are  in  attendance,  and  aa  the  priaooer 

having  the  remainder  of  the  bail  fh>m  other  portions  is  in  attendance  upon  the  orders  of  the  Court,  it  is 

of  the  United  States.    I  would  inquire  of  the  coun-  proper  that  they  should  both  be  relieved  from  any 

sel  for  the  prisoner  whether  his  sureties  are  present  unnecessary  inconvenience,  and  that  the  eoonael  cf 

to  enter  into  recogiiizanoes  to-day!  the  Government  should  also  understand  what  call 

Mr.  0*  Conor :  They  are  all  prepared.  will  be  made  upon  them  for  attendance  here.    I  pro- 

The  Court :  The  gentiemen  proposing  to  offer  them-  pose,  therefore,  if  your  Honor  please,  that  some  dar, 

selves  will  please  to  come  forwara.  say  the  third  Wedmesday  of  March,  oe  assigned  (or 

The  names  of  the  sureties  were  severally  Judge' Underwood:  Do  I  understand  that  thst is 

called,  and  they  repaired  to  the  clerk^iS  desk  with  the  assent  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence! 

and  signed  the  foUowing  paper :  Mr.  Evarts :  I  understand  that  they  have  no  objec- 

The  condition  of  this  recognizance  is  such  that  if  *{f  ^  ^,  *^*  <»^«>  ^^^  ^®  '^'^'''^  ^^  "P«k  ^«f 

the  said  Jefferson  Davis  shdl  in  proper  person  well  wioji^seives.                                  ^    ^         v  v  i*  * 

and  truly  appear  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  ^.^^'  Charles  O^Conor,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of 

States  for  the  District  of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  Kich-  ^}^  <^»^«1  ^o'  ^^  j^*^'  ^^^^  ^*^  '^•y*^*'^  ^ 

mond,  in  the  swd  district,  onthe  fourth  Monday  of  attendance,  and  had  no  desue  to  expreaa  with  refer- 

November  next,  at  the  opening  of  the  Court  on  that  fF""^  ^,ft  ord*^«7P«>g«8\o^^"«"»«».  *f?P,*^ 

day,  and  then  and  tiiere  appear  from  day  to  dav,  {*  ^^S^^a  ^  "^^^^^  m  that  manner  moat  hielj  to 

and  stand  to  abide  and  peiKrm  whatever  shall  6e  ^®  attended  with  the  least  embarrassment  andme«i. 

then  and  there  ordered  and  adjudged  in  respect  to  vcmence  to  the  defendant  and  his  nunacrooa  friends, 

him  with  said  Court,  and  not  depi^  from  the  said  '^^.^  ^  oounseL    They  felt  tii«nselvea  bound  u» 

Court  without  the  leave  of  the  said  Court  in  that  be-  ^^^^^  f  "^?.  ^^^^^  ^  might  be  n^Kssaiy  m  »fr- 

half  first  had  and  obtained,  then  the  said  recognizance  ^4"?«  ^  /"^  *  ^l*^»  "^^  Vf^P^V  ^^^  PJtsomI 

to  become  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  ftill  force.  ^»^^»  ^^  oonvemence  woiJd  have  been  greatly  pro- 

Tiiken  and  acknowledged  this  thirteenth  day  of  jaoted  by  a  trial  when  Mr.  Davis  was  first  broo^ 

May,  1867,                            JEFFEKSON  DAVIS.  i^^otq  the  Court,  in  May  hist ;  and  in  a  mater  de^nve 

Horace  Greeley,  New  York ;  Augustus  ScheU,  New  ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  their  personal  wishes  and  convenicwe 

York;  Aristides  WeUh,  PllikdSphia;   David   K.  would  be  consulted  By  prw«edmg  at  this  time.    He 

Jackman,  Philadelphia;   W.  H.  ficFai-land,  Bich-  was  api)rehen8ive  that  the  term  of    the  SuTpmns 

mond ;    iichard  Bkrton  Haxall,  Richmond ;   Isaac  S'<>^°i>«^*  oontmue  beyond  the  time  now  mdi<^ 

Davenport,  Richmond;   Abraham  Warwick,  Bich-  for  the  tnaJ,  imd  tjat,  m  a  ^nsequeace,  it  would  U 

mond ;  Gustavus  A.  Myers,  Richmond ;  WUliam  W.  impracticable  for  the  Chief  Justice  then  to  be  here. 

Crump,  Richmond;  James  Lyons,  Richmond ;  John  ^^  '^?V^°^?^Jv  *^®  defendant  and  his  counsel 

A.  MSedith,  RichiJiond ;  WllUaii  H.  Lyons  Rich-  ^Jl^?  be  subjected  to  a  renewal  of  themconvemflDce 

mond:  Johii  Minor  Botts,  VirginU;   Thomas  W.  which  they  had  been  obhged  to  sufler  and  had  sui- 

Boswell,  Virginia ;  James  -thomis,  Jr.,  Richmond.  {f "^Z  un<jpmphimingly  on  two  occasions.    However, 

The  Court!  The  marehal  will  dischlrge  the  pris-  ?.«  ^""J^^  »<^ Tault  with  the  Govemm^t  in  ita  mchns- 

Qijgp                                                          ^           ^  tion  to  proceed  m  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice.  It 

The  marshal  did  so,  when  deafening  applause  fol-  ^f  undoubtedly  desirably  in  view  of  aU  the  inter- 

Iq^q^  eats  mvolved,*that  two  judges  should  preside  wfcea 

the  case  is  heard.    He  conceded  that  the  higher  dntv, 

The   November   term   of    the   Court    com-  so  to  speak,  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  be  present  in  tba 

menced  on  the  26th  day  of  November,  when.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  to 

nfter  the  swearing  in  of  the  grand  jury  and  fnThil' Kr«T,Sr<i:i"y ST^  ^J^ 

the  charge  ot  the  Court  to  them.  Judge  Under-  would  have  been  pleased,  as  would  alao  his  asso- 

wood  indicating  a  desire  to  hear  from  the  gen-  dates,  in  this  doubtful  state  of  affairs,  to  have  re- 

tlemen  of  the  bar  any  motion  they  might  have  newed  the  recognizance  of  his  client  for  an  appesr- 

to  make,  Mr.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  """^.^  ^f  ^^^.V"  f  ^^  7?T  '^®  ^^""^  ^"^i 

^jf  *!,«  rw^«««,^«*  ««M  .  could  certainly  attend;  bnt,  not  having  any  coolx>ol 

of  the  Government,  said :  ^^^j,  t^^e  j^^^^^^  ^^  ^^Vence  had  onlyto  a^k  that  a 

If  the  Court  please^  the  case  of  the  United  States  formal  order  be  entered  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Davis 
against  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  called  at  the  last  wss  relieved  from  attendance  and  had  leave  to  depart 
term  of  the  Court,  when  the  accused  was  put  under  from  the  court  until  the  day  named, 
recognizance  for  the  attendance  at  this  tenn,  is  now  Mr.  Evarts  remarked  that  it  would  be  quite  as  in- 
to be  brought  to  your  Honoris  notice.  I  observe  the  convenient  to  the  Government  and  ite  counsel  to  be 
counsel  or  Mr.  Davis  in  attendance ;  and  I  under-  unable  to  proceed  at  the  adjourned  day  as  it  could  be 
stand  that  the  prisoner  is  obedient  to  the  requisitions  to  the  j>ri8oner  and  his  advisers.  He  suggested  that 
of  the  Court  at  anv  time.  The  intention  of  the  Gov-  bv  being  able  to  form  a  timelv  anticipation  as  to 
emment  in  regara  to  that  case  is  to  proceed  with  the  whether  the  day  named  would  oe  such,  in  view  of 
trial  of  it  at  some  time  during  the  present  term  of  the  the  actual  course  of  the  business  of  the  Suprane 
Court,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  the  day  Court,  as  to  permit  of  the  attendance  of  Uie  Chief 
would  be  flxed  would  be  but  twofold :  First,  as  to  the  Justice  here,  the  danger  of  the  result  which  had  been 
readiness  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  produc-  indicated  mi^ht  be  guarded  against.  If  circumstances 
tion  of  their  proofs,  and  the  attenaance  of  witnesses,  then  appearing  should  render  it  unsuitable  for  the 
which,  however,  would  not  require  any  considerable  Chief  Justice  to  be  expected  here  in  time  to  go  on  with 
postponement  of  the  trial  from  the  present  day.  But  the  trial,  it  could  very  easily  be  arranged  that  the  at- 
thore  is  another  consideration,  ana  that  is  at  what  tendance  of  Mr.  Davis  at  a  still  later  oay  in  the  pres- 
time  during  the  present  term  the  public  duties  of  the  ent  term  should  so  coincide  with  the  commencement 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  the  new  term  of  the  Court,  as  not  to  make  any 
would  permit  of  his  presiding  with  his  Honor,  the  practical  difference.  But  he  anticipated  that  the  Gov- 
District  Judge,  at  the  trial  in  this  circuit.  It  is  un-  emment  would  be  able  to  proceed,  and  that  the  Chief 
derstood  that  his  public  duties  at  Washington  during  Justice  would  be  able  to  attend  in  time  to  dispose  of 
the  session,  which  is  to  commence  on  next  Monday,  the  case  at  the  present  term  of  the  Court.  It  would. 
will  preclude  his  attendance  at  this  trial,  and  the  Gov-  moreover,  probably  better  suit  the  convenience  oi 
ernment  propose,  therefore,  to  name  a  day  which  allparties  to  be  prcsentin  the  early  spring  for  a  some- 
will  be  in  the  expected  order  of  business  in  the  Su-  what  prolonged  period,  than  during  midsummer,  if 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  after  the  adjourn-  it  should  be  a  protracted  trial, 
meut  of  that  Court,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  trial.  Judge  Underwood  expressed  entire  aoquiesoenoe  in 
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the  arraiwBment,  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-  Oonnty,  N.  Y.,  in  1796;  died  in  New  York 

inenLasthepieBenoeoftheChief  JuBticeintheti^  city  July  8, 1867.    He  had  received  a  good  and 

of  the  cause  WM  essential  upon  vftnouagrounda.    He  i.vX«^.-,«K    ai,aA^rt^\^    ^Ar,^r.^^r^   ^«   'i.t  \^ix^ 

approved  of  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel,  looking  thorough    academic    education  m  his    Dative 

to  an understandingby  which  the  attendance  of  wit-  county,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  came  to 

nesses  and  counsel  might  not  be  required  until  the  New  York  City,  where  he  studied  law  for  a  time, 

trial  was  to  nroceed  on  the  day  appomted.    He  be-  hut  afterward  associated  himself  with  Mr.  D. 

rSfd^J^sfethlSLf IZ'^'at^rdS^  H-  B«™««.  f  eminent  teacher,  and.  opened  a 

ant  woifid  have  the  advantage  of  appeal  to  the  higher  classical  and  mathematical  school  m  Warren 

court  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  juoges  Street,  New  Yprk.     He  had  not  been  long  en- 

upon  any  important  question.    The  proposition  made  gaged  in  this  school  when  he  was  appointed 

on  the  part  of  the  Government.  aniT  assented  to  by  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  in  the 

defendant's  counsel,  was  agreeable  to  the  Court,  and  ■D--.4Jof  t  ;*«>»«•«.  ««ri  tv  *v.^i^«!««i  t««*u„4.«  4.u^^ 

the  order  proposed  ty  deSidant's  counsel  would  be  ?aptist  Literary  and  Th^logical  Institute  then 

entered.  just  established  m  New  York  City.    After  two 

Some  further  remarks  were  made  by  counsel  in  re-  or  three  years  the  Institute  was  transferred  to 

card  to  the  possible  necessity  of  the  removal  of  the  Hamilton,    Madison    County,  N»    Y.,    where 

fe\?A?-^SSL?^Z^^;^«n^«ft1.^^^  5t  eventually  formed  the  nucleus  of  Madison 

nela  on  his  recognizanoe  m  the  event  01  the  trial  oi  tt>2        *±        tr     -kfn     i*j       j.  i. 

the  cause  bemg  informally  postponed  from  the  time  ^P'T?"^*?;  .  ^^'  ^^^^  did  not,  however,  per- 

fized  to  a  more  distant  day.  mit  himself  to  be  transferred  with  the  Institute, 

Mr.  Evarts  sud  that  if,  Vor  instance,  on  the  10th  of  but  rem^jned  in  New  York,  where  he  was  soon 

March  it  should  be  known  that  the  Supreme  Court  very  fully  employed  as  a  teacher  of  and  lecturer 

^^jr'^A%iTTAJiK^'2Zn^]'^e.  on  rhetoric  and  belles-letoes  .in  the  b^t  Hemi- 

with  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Davis's  counsel  resident  nanes  and  academies  of  the  city.     He  had  also 

in  IKchmond,  would  make  another  order,  that  the  already  turned  his  attention  to  authorship,  or 

defendant  attend  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  for  in-  rather,  at  first,  to  the  careful  editing  of  sudi 

^^^:^?L'^'*^^«^^^i^;fi^«i^S^^^      ^"""^^  works  as  he  deemed  best  adapted  for  use  as 

be  bmding,  and  no  mconvenience  would  anse.  . .  »      ,  a-l^a«  t-'-uv 

JudgeUnderwood  replied  that  the  Court  would  text-books  on  the  topics  on  which  he  gave  m- 

take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  defendant,  and  sug-  struction.    In    1829  he  published  editions  of 

seated  that  the  necessary  order  in  the  case  should  be  ^* Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  and 

aiawn  by  the  counsel.  ^  ^^   ^    ^         ^^              ^  « Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Let- 

«Jnhv?hT;SSn''^'on'*L*?h«M^.  """^  ^^^  "^^^  t^^-"    I^  1830  he  issucd  "  Alisou  ou  Taste;" 

upon  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides :  ,     ^nnn            n        j-x*        jnim  •  »   t>i-  x    •    n 

Tkeumudstautv,.  J^mm Ix,vu.-Tb»  coan«i  lur-  >«»  1832  a  smaller  ^ition  of  "Blair's  Bhetono," 

log  been  heard  In  this  case  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  and  in  1833  Lord  Kames's  "  Elements  of  Olltl- 

drfendMt,itianowordered  that  defendant  hare^  oism."     These   editions  immediately   became 

depart  hence  until  the  fourth  ^^ednesdav  of  March  next,  at  ^^^«i„^  «.„  j  „^««  ^  i^^*^^  «„  4."k«  „4.«jr;i„«i  *^-*. 

n  Vciock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  at»which  day  and  populaf,  and  were  adopted  as  the  standard  text- 
hoar  he  Is  required  personally  to  be  and  appear  in  this  court,  books  in  OUr  SChooIs  and  colleges.     During  the 

acooiding  to  the  condition,  of  his  recogniiance.  succeeding  twenty  years  he  employed  his  leisure 

■"^^^S^'if  *'*^T^^^*5?®^1!*^MJ^f^^*t^  T^t  time  in  gathering  material  for  lectures  on  the 

upon  had  been  changed  from  the  third  to  the  fourth     c^t  :i.^-^*f  ^ ji  t -^.^  \r ^c  n  ^«*  t>  •*  • 

Wednesday  of  Mm3i,  in  order  that  the  probabilities  Literature  and  Literary  Men  of  Great  Britain, 

of  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  at  that  tune  Greece,  Bome  and  modem  Italy,  Spain  and 

might  be  increased.  France."    He,  however,  only  completed  the  two 

The  Court  then  proceeded  with  the  consideration  former.     His  "English  Literature,"  published 

of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  term.  ^^  ^^^  Harpers,   appeared  in  1851,  and  his 

Hie  McGcvrdle  Case, — ^William  H.  McOardle,  ''Greek  Literature,"  by  PhiUips,  Sampson  & 
editor  of  a  paper  published  at  Yicksburg,  was  Co.,  in  1858.  The  London  Times,  in  its  critique 
arrested  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the  pub-  of  the  former,  made  the  confession  that  the  best 
Ucation  of  certain  articles  charged  to  be  insur-  work  on  their  own  literature  had  come  from 
rectionary  in  their  character.  A  military  com-  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1854  he 
misdon  was  ordered  hy  General  Ord  for  the  published  some  original  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
purpose  of  trying  McOardle  on  these  charges.  beUes-lettres,  and  in  1856  a  "  Compendium  of 
On  being  arrested  and  brought  before  the  said  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews."  The 
commission,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on 
out  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  him,  we  believe,  by  Madison  University. 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi.  The  military  MINNESOTA.  During  the  year  this  State 
commission  postponed  their  action,  to  hear  the  has  made  great  advances  in  population  and  ma- 
resalt  of  the  proceedings  under  the  writ.  On  terial  wealth.  Labor  and  industry,  in  all  depart- 
the  return  of  the  writ  and  the  statement  of  ments,  have  been  fairly  rewarded,  and  all  the 
fjEicts,  the  Court  overruled  the  motion  to  dis-  substantial  interests  of  the  people  palpably  en- 
charge  McOardle,  but  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  hanced.  With  immense  resources  yet  undevel- 
The  case  was  then  carried  to  the  United  States  oped,  and  an  almost  unparalleled  growth,  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  review  tlie  decision  of  the  future  is  full  of  promise,  and  gives  the  assurance 
Circuit  Court  in  refusing  to  discharge  the  de-  that  the  State  will  soon  rank  very  high  in  all 
fendant,  and  as  affording  a  case  to  obtain  the  the  elements  of  greatness  that  give  importance 
opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  reconstruction  acts  to  a  commonwealth.  The  finances  of  the  State 
passed  during  the  year.    .  are  in  an  easy  condition.     The  public  lands 

MILLS,  Abraham,  LL.  D.,  an  American  pro*  will  long  continue  to  be  a  source  of  large  in- 

feasor,  lecturer,  and  author,  bom  in  Duchess  come,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  taxation. 
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and  fonning  a  permanent  basis  of  revenue.  672;  increase  over  1866,  $136,651.    Wbole 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  for  the  fscal  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  1B67, 

year  ending  November  80,  were  $755,919.91.  $786,532,  being  an  increase  of  $299,221.    The 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  balance  of  school  ftinds  in  district  treasuries 

$704,683.52,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  September  80,  1867,  was  $50,557.    There  havd 

of  $51,236.39.     Of  the  recognized  State  debt,  been  erected  or  oompleted  during  the  year,  new 

there  was  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  school-houses  costing,  in  the  aggregate,  fdSl,- 

the  following :  219.      Provision   bas  been  made  for  the  es- 

Eight  per  cent,  bonds  of  July,  1868 $126,000  00  tablishment  of  three  Normal  schools,  one  of 

Seven  per  cent.  Sioux  war  loan,  1862,....   100,000  00  which  is  in  successful  operation,  with  contin- 

State  building  loan,  July,  1867 100,000  00  ued  and  increasing  usefulness.     The  nomber 

m  X 1  i.    J  J  J  v^  A««r  ^^^  «^  of  students  is  87,  and  the  attendance  in  the 

Total  funded  debt $825,000  00  model  dasses  171.    Many  applications  for  ad- 

During  the  year,  $125,000  of  the  8  per  cent,  mission  have  been  refused  for  want  of  room. 
loan  of  1858  were  redeemed,  and  a  new  loan  A  spacious  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection, 
of  $100,000,  for  buildings  for  State  institu-  which,  when  completed,  will  enable  the  institu- 
tions, made;  thus  decreasing  the  bonded  debt  tion  more  fuUy  to  meet  the  objects  of  itsorgsn- 
$25,000.  All  the  above  bonds  are  held  by  ization.  Appropriations  have  been  made  con- 
the  Permanent  School  Fund,  except  J|16,000,  ditionally  for  the  opening  of  two  others,  and 
which  latter  will  be  purehased  as  soon  as  they  the  earnest  and  effective  labor  in  their  beb<]^ 
can  be  obtained.  The  constitutional  limit  of  by  the  friends  of  education  where  tbev  are 
State  loans  is  $350,000,  until  the  war  debt  of  located,  gives  promise  that  they  will  soon  be  is 
1862  matures,  after  which  the  limit  will  be  full  operation. 
$250,000.  The  preparatory  department  of  the  State 

The  provisions  for  common-school  support  University  has  been  organized  during  the  year, 

are  most  munificent,  and  the  ftmds  are  con-  and  50  students  have  entered   the  different 

stantly  increasing.     The  additions  to  the  per-  courses.     An  auspicious  beginning  has  been 

manent  school  fund  for  the  year  were  $253,-  made,  that,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Le- 

871.44.  The  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,587,210.78 ;  gislature,  it  is  confidently  hoped  will  be  derel- 

246,126  acres  of  land  had  been  sold  up  to  the  oped  into  an  institution  that  will  rank  with  tLe 

close  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  school  lands  of  the  first  of  the  land,  and  not  only  secure  to  the 

State,  when  all  the  public  lands  are  surveyed,  youth  of  the  State  the  highest  facilities  for  io- 

will  amount  to  about  8,000,000  acres.     The  tellectual  training,  but  shall,  with  the  natural 

fund  ultimately  to  be  derived  from  these  lands  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery,  bring  stn- 

will,  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  prudent  dents  from  afar.    It  is  proposed  to  connect  an 

and  successful  management,  amount  to  fifteen  agricultural  department  with  the  universitT, 

million  dollars,  exceeding  the  united   school  which  will  add  largely  to  its  usefulness  and 

funds  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  success. 

The  following  facts  present  a  gratifying  ex-  Of  soldiers'  claims,  761  presented  by  the  Ad- 
hibit of  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  in  jutant-Generars  office,  amounting  to  $94,142, 
the  State :  The  increase  during  the  year  in  were  collected  and  paid  to  daimants,  leaTing 
the  number  of  organized  school  districts  is  2,675  still  pending.  One  thousand  fire  hon- 
209  ;  the  total  number  of  districts  being  dred  and  ninety-six  new  claims  were  prepared 
2,207.  The  whole  number  of  children  between  and  forwarded  during  the  year.  Thepublica- 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  as  returned  is  114,-  tion  of  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  1866  gin-s 
421,  being  an  increase  of  12,203  on  the  number  the  military  history  of  each  soldier  from  the 
in  1866.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  State  during  the  late  war,  and  is  a  Talnable 
the  number  of  children  not  returned  would  record. 

make  the  total  number  of  the  State  125,000.        The  report  of  the  Inspectors  and  Warden  of 

The  whole  number  attending  school  in  1867  the  State  prison  represents  the  condition  of 

was  65,807,  an  increase  of  13,054  on  the  num-  that  institution  as  satisfactory.    The  discipline 

her  the  year  before.    The  whole  number  of  of  the  prison  has  been  excellent.    The  number 

teachers  employed  in  1867  was  2,585,  being  an  of  convicts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 

increase  of  428.     The  sum  paid  teachers  in  85.    The  number  received  during  tlio  year  was 

1867  was  $254,986,  an    increase  of  $85,840.  86.    Of  this  number  25  were  discha^,  an^ 

The  value  of  school-houses  in  1867  was  $746,-  one  died,  leaving  the  number  of  convicts,  at 

291.      The  number  of  school-houses  built  in  date  of  report,  45.     A  new  and  coromodions 

1867  was  837.   Owingto  the  imperfect  returns,  shop  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $9,383.75,  for 

these  figures  fall  short  of  the  facts.      The  sum  which  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  had  been 

apportioned  from  the  general  State  school  fund  made.    The  prison-yard  was  extended,  at  a  co6t 

in  1867  was  $91,906,  an  increase  of  $13,407  of  $2,101.44,  for  which  no  appropriation  had 

over  the  year  before.      The  estimated  amount  been  made.    New  cells  were  erected  and  ftr- 

raised  by  the  two-mUl  county  tax,  and  disbursed  nished,  at  a  cost  of  $650.53,  for  which  an  eqm 

by  the  counties,  for  the  year,  is  estimated  at  amount  had  been  appropriated.     The  salaries 

$144,935,  an  increase  of  $29,000.    The  whole  and  current  expenses  of  the  prison  were  $1^- 

amount  of  tax  voted  by  districts  in  1867,  $225,-  259,10,  for  which  $16,054.59  was  appropriated. 
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The  total  erpenses  of  the  prbon  for  all  First  Difitriot 149,562,218  feet. 

pturposes  diiring  the  year  were $86,548  05  Second  Bistrict 118,867,502  *^ 

Appropriations 29,593  58  Third  BiBtriot  (none  scaled) 

Defidenoj; $8,949  47  Total 268,429,720    " 

Minnesota  is  making  commendable  eflforts  to  ««                       ^.i.  a.      av     i.i-     t  i.  •  i. 

provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate,  There  are  no  ^ jorts  from  the  other  distncts. 

ind  to  secure  the  welfare  of  society  by  the  punl  The  estimated  va^ue  of  these  is  $2,107,976  44. 

ishment  or  reformation  of  the   criminal  and  ^,^^^"°*^,^^  the  surveyor  of  the  second  dis- 

vicious.  A  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  offend-  *"^i»7^.  ^?  f^^!?^  of  lumber  manufactured 

ers  has   been    established;  ancl  will  soon  be  {£  i*5a  n^Jf  ^f  ""f  ^"^^^^  *^!  JT°  "^  ^®«  -^^ 

roadytoreceiveinmates.    A  Hospital  for  the  ^9,146,000  feet.      Estimated  from    unofficial 

Insane  was  opened  some  years  ag^,  and  is  af-  TI^^^j J^t^^SP*^  ^^^L'iJ  ^ll^^^^ 

fording  great^mfort  to  that  clai  if  unfortu-  ^^  «?«  ^^^.  ^<>^,^^%Jl^  ^^^^  '^  *^' W^^Vi, 

nates,  bnt  the  accommodations  are  not  adequate  ^  J^^  ejection  for  Stote  officers  was  held  on  the 

to  the  wants  of  the  institution.    At  first^  the  6th  of  November.    Governor  Marshall  was  re^ 

trustees  had  provided  for  the  admission  of  fifty  ^^^5$^^^^  a  m^onty  of  6  872,  m  a  totalvote 

patients.    During  the  year  additional  buildings  ^^  ^^  ^-  ,  ^^  ^^^  ?°  ^^  impartial  suffrage 

have  been  Bupplied,  making  the  capacity  one  amendment  was  as  follows : 

hundred.    In  that  time  97  patients  had  been  For  Amendment 27,479 

treated,  of  which  number  10  had"  recovered  Against 28,794 

and  been  discharged;  two  had  died,  and  84 re-  Majority  against ~TJl5 

raained.     Sinofe'  December  1st  more  patients  -«^  *^u/  «b«i«                      x,oxu 

had  been  received,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  The  vote  to  amend  the  constitution,  on  the 

the  hospital  was  full.  subject  of  taxing  national  banks,  waa  43,093.. 

The  bailding  for  the  Dea^  Dumb,  and  Blind  The  m^ority  against  the  proposition  was  2&,- 

Asylum  has  been  abont  completed.     It  is  of  609.    In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legiskr 

dtone,  four  stories  in  height,  with  ground  di-  ture,  a  vote  was  also  taken  on  a  proposition  to 

mensions  of  80  by  45  feet    The  grounds  com-  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  holders  of  the 

priae  45  acres,  presented  to  the  8tate  by  the  State  railroad  bonds.    Upon  this  question  51,- 

citizens  of  Faribault.     The  asylum  is  located  698  votes  were  cast,  and  the  m^'ority  against 

OQ  a  bluff,  overlooking  the  town  and  a  magnifi-  its  adoption  was  47,728. 

centvistaofprairie,  lake,  and  woodland  scenery.  The    Legislature  consists  of    68  members. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  divided  as  follows,  viz.:  Senate,  22:  Eepnbli- 

department  is  27;  in  the  Blind,  4.      *  cans,  15 ;  Democrats,  7;  House,  46:  Itepubli- 

Agricnlture  is  the  prominent  interest  of  the  cans,  33 ;  Democrats,  13. 

State,  and  wheat  the  staple  production.    The  MIRAMON,  Mxgttel,  a  Mexican  general  and 

crop  of  the  year  has  been  estimated  at  8,000,000  revolutionist,  at  one  time  President  of  Mexico, 

basnels,   and  probably  exceeds  that  amount*  bom  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1830 ;  executed 

The  other  cereals  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  as  a  traitor  at  Queretaro,  Mexico,  June  19, 1867. 

but  there  are  no  data  for  estimating  the  entire  He  was  the  son  of  General  Miramon,  and  was 

crop.    The  total  area  of  the  State  is  51,479,-  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  of  Ghapul- 

242  acres,  and  the  arable  area  82,000,000.  The  tepee,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 

total  amount  in  the  hands  of  settlers  is  4,633,-  He  joined  the  army  while  yet  very  young,  and 

341  acres,  while  the  balance  of  27,366,659  acres  served  first  under  Alvarez,  rising  to  the  rank  of 

is  held  by  railroads,  the  State,  and  speculators,  first-lieutenant.      His    conduct  displeased  his 

llie  increase  in  population  is  very  rapid,  but,  superior  officer,  and  he  left  the  army  for  a  time, 

without  any  official  data,  it  can  only  be  estima-  but  subsequently  joined  it  again,  was  promoted, 

ted.    The  immigration  of  the  year  is  quite  re-  and.  in  1856  made  a  pronunciamiento  against 

liably  estimated  at  50,000.     Add  to  this  the  General  Gomonfort^  then  the  Dberai  President 

natural  increase,  and  if  the  estimate  of  the  pre-  In  this  attempt  at  revolt  he  was  unsuccessful, 

vious  ycar.be  correct,  340,000,  the  present  pop-  and  fell  into  Gomonfort's  hands  as  prisoner,  who 

ulation  cannot  be  mnch  less  than  400,000.  The  soon  pardoned  him,  and  received  him  into  the 

State  has  not  yet  devoted  much  attention  to  in-  palace.    Gomonfort  not  long  after  betrayed  Ids 

temal  improvements.    Several  important  rail-  party  to  the  Gonservative  or  Ghnrclx  party,  and  ^ 

roads  have  been  projected  and  are  now  in  prog-  '  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  country,  and  Benito 

ress,  that  will  soon  establish  intercommunica-  Juarez,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Gourt,  became 

tion  with  all  portions  of  the  State.    The  total  President  under  the  Gonstitution.    The  Ghurch 

number  of  miles  constructed  in  1867  waa  116,  party,  however,  had  possession  of  the  capital, 

and  216)-  miles  were  previously  in  operation,  and  made  Zuloaga  President  and  Miramon  com- 

making  in  all  332^  miles.  mander  of  the  army.    The  latter  attacked  the 

The  tbrests  of  the  State  are  very  extensive.  Liberals    at    Abnalulco    and    Queretaro,  and 

and  furnish  immense  quantities  of  the  finest  routed  them^  when  he  was  appointed  governor 

lumber.    Reports  of  the  surveyors  of  logs  and  of   Gnadal^ara.    But   his  ambition  was  too 

lumber  for   the  first,  second,  and  third  dis-  great-  to  be  contented  with  this,  and  he  came 

tricts,  show  the  amount  of  logs  scaled  in  1867,  to  Mexico,  and  gathering  around  him  some 

as  follows:  raalconteuts,  assumed    the  title  of  ^^  Acting 

YoL.  vu.— 88 
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President,"  and  in  that  capacity  signed  all  state  stitational  rights  as  a  Stata    There  are  com- 
documents.      He    soon    afterward    inarched  pacts,  fandamental,  irrevocable,  and  ^Ddte^ 
against  Vera  Croz,  where  Juarez  had  cstab-  able,  securing  forever  to  the  State  of  Miaassippi 
lished  his  government ;  but  raised  the  siege  of  her  rights  as  a  State  in  the  Union  by  such 
that  city  after  having  taken  possession  of  the  compacts,  and  the  rights  required  under  them, 
money  A*om  the  public  treasury,   returned  to  The  petitioners  believe  the  Court  will  regard  it 
Mexico,  and  assumed  the  supremo  management  as  its  duty  to  maintain,  in  the  same  manner,  at 
of  affairs.    Zuloaga  became  tired  of  his  insub-  least  as  it  would  enforce  between  indiTidQi]&, 
ordination,  and  deprived  him  of  the  title  of  by  injunction  or  otiiierwise,Uie  spedficperfonD- 
Vice-President.    Miramon,.  however,  had  Znlo-  ance  of  contracts.    Averment  is  msde  that  the 
aga  imprisoned,  and  prepared  himself  for  an  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  constitii* 
expedition  against  the  Liberals  in  the  interior ;  tionally  expel  Mississippi  from  the  Unioo,  and 
but,  having  no  pecuniary  resources,  he  ordered  that  an  attempt  which  praoticallj  does  so  is 
the  funds  in  the  house  of  the  British  minister  a  nullity;  and  that  there  is  no  profision  in  tbe 
to  be  seized,   made  a  contract  of  the  most  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  sab- 
fraudulent  character  with  the  French  banking  jects  her,  as  a  State,  to  any  pains,  penalties,  or 
house  of  Jecker  &  Co.,  and  signed  tbe  Mon-  forfeitures  as  a  consequence  of  sach  void  at- 
Almonte  treaty  with  Spain.    Tliese  three  meas-  tempt  of  a  portion  of  her  people  to  withdraw 
ures  of  his  afforded  the  basis  on  which  England,  her  from  the  Union,  all  powers  to  pnnish  a 
France,  and  Spain  claimed  the  right  to  enter  State  by  expulsion  or  otherwise  for  any  caose 
Mexico  with  an  armed  force.    After  a  pro-  having  been  expressly  and  unmistakabiy  re- 
tracted struggle  with  the  Liberals,  he  was  de-  fused  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Fed- 
feated  on  the  13th  of  August,  1860,  at  Talul-  eral  Constitution.    She  avers  that  her  citizens 
palam,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  lost  none  of  their  political  rights,  nor  incorred 
of  Mexico,  which  he  at  length  abandoned  and  any  penalties  except  what  might  be  iofficted 
retired  to  Spain  in  1861.    There  he  labored  on  them  as  individuals,  by  due  procesa  of  lav^ 
assiduously  to  engage  foreign  governments  to  after  trial  by  jury.    She  avers  that  she  has  ex- 
interfere  in  Mexican  affairs.    Still,  on  the  estab-  hibited  her  good  faith  and  adhesion  to  the  0(»- 
llshment  of  the  empire  it  was  deemed  a  matter  stitution  by  electing  Senators  and  Bepreseota- 
of  policy  to  keep  him  and  Marquez  abroad,  tives  to  Congress,  and  complains  4at  thej 
owing  to  the  characters  which  both  had  earned  have  been  wrongfully  excluded,  and  that  ber 
for  high-handed  measures  and  turbulence.  After  people  have  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  and 
the  accession  of  Maximilian  (see  Mexico,  Maxi-  bear  the  burdens  of  the  government  withoat 
MiUAN,  Emfbbos  of),  Miramon  petitioned  to  be  representation.    The  act  to  provide  for  a  more 
allowed  to  return,  and  it  was  tinally  granted,  emcient  government  of  the  rebel  States,  and 
and,  though  not  implicitly  trusted  by  the  Em-  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  utterly  apnihi- 
peror,  he  was  placed  in  high  command,  and  did  lates  the  State  and  government  by  assrnning  *o 
not  practise  any  treachery  toward  his  new  mas-  Congress  power  to  control,  modily?  and  eTca 
tor.    He  met  his  death  with  bravery  and  com-  abolish  its  government,  in  short,  to  exert  sov- 
posure.  ereign  power  over  it,  and  the  utter  destroction 

MISSISSIPPI-     The  most  important  meas-  of  the  State  must  be  the  consequence,  then,  of 

ure  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  its  execution.    The  scope  of  power  Tested  in 

which  had  adjourned  over  from  its  session  of  the  military  commanders,  so  broad,  so  com- 

the  previous  year,  was  the  proposed  amend-  prebensive,  was  never  before  vestid  in  smiH- 

ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  known  as  tary  commander   in    any  government  which 

Section  14.    After  listening  to  an  address  from  guards  the  rights  of  its  citizens  or  sulgects  by 

one  of  the  Senators  elected  by  them  to  Con-  laws. 

gross,  urging  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment,  The  bill  further  requests  that  the  above- 

both  branches  of  the  Legislature  voted  unani-  mentioned  persons  may  be  restrained  in  tiieir 

mously  against  it.  action  and  made  defendants  in  tbe  case.   The 

The  act  of  reconstruction,  adopted  by  Con-  case  was  brought  before  the  Court,  and  arga- 
gress  on  March  2,  1867,  placed  Mississippi  with  ment  heard  upon  it,  but  it  was  regarded  as  a 
Arkansa.^  in  the  Fourth  Military  Division,  under  question  beyond  the  field  of  its  jurisdictioQ. 
command  of  Major-General  Ord.  Steps  w^ere  On  April  6th  Governor  Humphreys  iKoed  a 
immediately  taken  by  Governor  Humphreys  to  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  State,  wyin? 
bring  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  the  act  of  reconstruction  recognized  the 
tlie  act  bewre  Congress.  For  this  purpose,  a  existing  civil  government  of  the  btate,  and 
bill  of  complaint  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  until  a  change  was  made  in  accordance  wiih 
behalf  of  herself  and  such  other  States  as  may  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  relations  of  the 
be  interested,  against  President  Johnson  and  State  civil  officers  and  their  responsibilities  to 
General  E.  0.  C.  Ord,  appointed  by  the  Presi-  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
dent,  was  presented  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  sissippi,  and  to  the  people,  would  remain  un- 
the  United  States  by  ex-Governor  Sharkey  and  changed,  and  they  would  be  held  to  a  &^« 
Robert  J.  Walker.  The  petition  set  forth  at  accountability  for  the  performance  of  their 
length  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  State  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
of  Mississippi,  claiming,  besides  protection,  con-  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  civil  govern- 
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ment,  and  for  the  fall  and  ample  protection  of  ^  That  we  pled^  ourselves  to  use  all  diUgenoe  in 

aU  classes  of  inhahitants  of  the  State,  both  promottng  peace  and  good-jriUamoM 

.».k;4.a  ^-^a  Kia^v  {«  All  /v4^  ^Ki^;.  *s«ii4><.  A^/^M^vn  5*  That  the  true  interests  of  both  races  are  to  be- 

whiteand  black,  in  ^1  of  their  rights  of  person,  ^^^^  enhanced  and  permanently  secured  by  indus- 

property,  uberty,  and  religion.  try,  sobriety,  and  economy— and  that  we  will  mutu- 
Cfeneral  Ord,  immediately  after  assuming  ally  strive  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the  country, 
command,  proceeded  to  organize  boards  for  the  ^xL-.^i.i.i>^r  ^ 
registration  of  voters.  Each  board  had  charge  Oa  the  11th  of  May  an  order  was  issued  by 
of  the  registration  in  one  or  more  comiti^.  ?^°®^  ^,^^  designed  to  bre^  np  the  cnme  of 
Upon  appointment,  each  member  was  required  horse-stealmg  in  certain  seolaons  of  the  State 
to  take  aSToath  of  office  declariug  tiiat  he  had  ^J,«^^^??  »  ™J?^^7  cooperation  to  the  efforts 
never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  Uni-  ^^^^  fi^^  authorities.  ,  ,  v  -x 
ted  States  nor  voluntarily  given  aid,  oouute-  .  Another  order,  designed  to  secure  to  labor  its 
nance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  Pl\  ^^^%  ^^  *i??  ^'2?'*'  ^^  ^^  protect  alike 
engaged  in  ariied  hostili^  thereto ;  that  he  ^f^T  and  creditor  from  sacrifices  by  forced 
had  neither  sought,  nor  accepted,  nor  attempted  ^^  ^  ^®  impoverKhed  condition  of  the  conn- 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever,  try,  was  issued  on  June  12th.  This  order  so- 
under any  authority  or  pretended  authority  P®^^®^  *"  sales  m  pursuance  or  any  execution 
in  hostility  to  the  United  States,  nor  yielded  ^"^^^^  ^'  December  80,  1867,  where  the  debt 
a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  govern-  wm  contracted  prior  to  January  1, 1866.  All 
ment,  territory,  power,  or  obnstitution  within  interference^  under  color  ofa  legal  process^  with 
the  United  Stit^  hostile  or  inimical  thereto,  ^}^  ^^^^^  *«°^'  "^  cultivating  or  gathering 
etc  Each  county  was  divided  into  such  num-  *'^®  growmg  crops  were  proliibited,  except  in 
her  of  precincts  as  might  be  most  suitable  for  ^^^^  "^^^^^  ^«  ^^,^Ps  l^ad  been  hypothecated 
complete  registration  uid  the  convenience  of  the  l?^  "^^i^^^:  *^^^  etc^  supphed  m  the  cultiva- 
voters  at  the  subsequent  elections.  Each  regis-  f^^^  ^^  the  iMid.  Wherever  distilleries  were 
tered  voter  was  furnished  with  a  numbered  ^  operation  the  suWistnct  and  post  com- 
certificate  of  registry  stating  that  he  had  been  ^^^i!^  ^f  ?  -l^  ^  asoertam  if  the  taxes 
found  qualified  and  was  registered  as  required  ^^  V^^  ^^^  P^^-  ^o?t  commanders  were 
bv  the  supplementary  act  of  Congress?  The  ^^  instructed  to  entertaiu  and  investigate  aU 
instructions  to  the  boards  further  declared  as  complaints  made  by  citizens  of  persecution  by 
follows-  the  civil  authonties,  and  to  report  to  head- 
quarters. 
Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  By  a  circular  of  July  29th  all  State  and  mu- 
vcara  of  age  or  over,  of  "whatever  race,  color,  or  pie-  „i^:;:«i  ^«s^^^„  />♦'  Tn^T^o4.««>A«  A^,^i^f^  #*«  w«;i 
none  conation,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  tke  State  ^^^^^  officers,  ot  whatever  degree  or  kind, 
of  MiBsiaaippi  for  one  year  prior  to  the  date  at  which  were  notined  of  the  special  laws  of  Congress 
he  presents  mmself  for  rogiBtration,  and  who  has  not  for  the  organization  of  the  State  governments 
been  disfranchised  by  act  of  Congress,  or  for  felony  on  the  basis  of  suffrage  without  regard  to  color, 

""^  ^"^2^  ^Z:  ^^L*^^]?  f^Si^.w•^\^*VJ^  an<3  that  any  attempts  to  render  nugatory  these 

scnbed  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  the    ,  .  •'    -.^^    *   ;i^ ^^  .      .     ®  .     z^     ^. 

act  herein  referreS  to,  be  entitled  to  be,  and  shaU  be,  ^f  ws  by  speeches  or  demonstrations  in  opposi- 

reeisteTed  as  a  legal  voter.  tion  thereto,  would  be  regarded  as  a  sumcient 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  Attomey-Gknend  of  canse  for  summary  removal  from  ofiSce. 

the  United  States  upon  the  question  as  to  who  are  Qn  August  8th  a  further  circular,  relative  to 

S^'JJ^S  ^  ArCS.dSZde*ft^rr^*  th«  regisSktion  of  yote«  and  the  subsequent 

nation  every  person  about  whose  qualification  to  vote  proceedings,  was  issued  by  General  Urd.     {bee 

there  mav  be  a  doubt.    Any  person  so  excluded  who  Any  A  NBAS,  page  52.) 

maj-.  under  the  decision  of  the  Attomev-General,  be  On  the  13th  an  order  of  General  Ord  required 

entitied  to  vote,  wUl  be  duly  infonhed  of  such  de-  ^U  subordinates  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  in- 

2*«yttriSt"thTfl^  £rof1epSm'r,*2  ^^stigate  all  charges  against  land-holders   of 

which  time  the  registration  of  the  State  will  be  com-  driving  off  laborers,  with  a  view  to  withbcla 

pleted.  from  them  their  arrears  of  wages.    The  remov- 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meet-  ^  ^{  ^11  crops  was  forbidden  until  the  shares  of 

ing  of  whites  and  blacks,  at  GaUatin,  in  Copiah  the  laborers  had  been  ascertained  and  assigned 

County,  on  May  4th,  express  the  general  sen-  ^  tnem.         ^  ,,     ,  ^,,          .    , 

timeut  prevailing  at  this  time  among  the  more  .   ^°  ^^^^^^^  "^i  ^^^  ^f^^  required  supervisor, 

prudent  and  judicious  citizens:  inspectors,  and  boards  of  registration    to  ob- 
tain the  names  of  suitable  persons,  white  or  col- 

'    idges  of  elections  for 

^  jtc.    Only  such  per- 

they  have  under  fiie  law.              ^  sons  as  could  take  the  oath  required  of  regis- 

2.  That  it  is  the  dut)r  of  all  good  citizens  to  aid  ters  above  mentioned  were  to  be  recommended, 

and  assist  the  freedmen  in  obtaining  correct  notions  This  order  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  peo- 

L^vSted!^''^  franchise  with  which  they  are  now  p|g  ^f  ^.^e  State  as  a  deviation  by  General  ,Ord 

8.  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  ^^om  the  conservative  course  he  had  hitherto 

mtelligent  laborers  are  better  than  Ignorant  ones,  and  pursued.    This  view  was  thus  presented  by 

that  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Daily  Herald  of  Vicksburg : 
the  people  to  enoonrage  the  f^edmen  in  their  efforts 

to  educate  their  childien.  He  authorizes  the  appointment  of  negroes  as  judges 
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and  clerks  of  election  in  Missiasii^pi  and  Arkanaaa.  the  Republicans  of  the  State  was  held  at  Jack- 

We  hoped  that  this  BhameMhmmnation  would  have  son  on  September  10th  and  11th.    It  was  com- 

been  spared  our  people,  at  least  until  the  freemen  of  _^_-j  ^^k^+i,  «,k44-^  ^^^  .rw^iri^.^^  »a«»»..    n— 

Mississippi  dedcte  wWher  thej  wiU  submit  to  negro  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  whites  and  colored  persons  Dor- 

"ity  at  the  baUot-box  or  dtoewhere.    We  regard  ing  the  early  proceedings  it  wasmored  by  Cap- 

and  ill-timed,  as  we  tain  Pease  that  the  word  *^ colored'^  be  added 


this  order  aa  Teiy  unfortunate 

fear  It  will  lead  to  collisions  between  the  whites  and  to  the  name  of  each  colored  delegate.   Jam^ 

0^hCTe£foie*l^^rfa^tte^  Lynch,  colored-  moved  an  amendment,  "tbi 

istrati^  whiS  has  been  highly  approved  by\he  peo^  ^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^h  delegate's  hair  "  be  also  added. 

pie,  but  we  doubt  not  the  lovers  of  peace  throughout  On  motion  of  Mr.  Newsom  the  origmal  motion 

the  country  will  condemn  the  order  as  injudicious,  if  and  the  amendment  were  laid  on  the  table 

not  insulting  to  that  race  whom  God  has  created  the  xhe  following  platform  was  adopted: 

superior  to  the  black  man,  and  whom  no  monarch  ^  '^                            '^ 

can  make  hia  equal.    The  general  commanding  can-  i.   -Resolved,  That  we  do  cordially  approve  all  tk 

not  Burelv  have  forgotten  ti^at  the  negro  has  no  i>o-  principles  of  the  National  BepubUcan  party, 

htical  nghto  conferred  on  hmi  byihe  State  of  Missis-  2.  &tolv^.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  itep 

aippi,  although  he  has  the  privilege  by  force  of  arm*,  ^i^h  the  National  S«>ublican  party  in  all  the  pnig»- 

under  an  edict  from  a  corrupt  and  fragmentary  Con-  give  political  refoima  of  the  age. 

gress,  of  casting  a  baUot  in  the  coming  farce,  which  3.  BaolMd,  That  we  heiSy  adopt  aa  onr  oim  the 

will  be  dignmed  by  the  name  of    election  I "  plan  laid  down  by  Congieas  for  the  reconstroctioQ  af 

Another  order  of  August  22d  required  com-  4.  Ji^ved,  That  we  win  spare  no  pains  erinflaaa 

manding  officers  of  posts  to  cause  all  bar-rooms,  in  our  ^ower  to  give  trie  creation  to  eveiy  cbadk 

saloons,  and  other  places  where  liquor  was  sold,  Mississippi,  and  the  ballot  to  every  man  not  disfiBi- 

to  be  strictly  closed  for  the  day,  on  occaaons  of  ^*®i*^'7^™3  ^^'^^*'^®!?^._  ,1,.  ^^ 

^^i,-«««i  ».«^^r.»o  i^  ^^•^i^^.t^Ja  f/>«,«o  ^'  Beiolved.  Thatm  neither  education,  the  bsllot, 

pohtical  meetings  m  garrisoned  towns.  ^^  ^ther  civil  or  poUtical  right  will  we  ever  xtoogaiie 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  passed  with  the  any  distinction  of  race  or  color, 

other  reconstruction  measures,  which  required  6.  Sesolved,  That  honest  industry  is  in  aHinpMU 

the  Olerk  of  tiie  Lower  House  of  Congress  to  honorable,  and  shall  always  be  protected  and  encoBi- 

designate  certain  newspapers  in  each  sub-dis-  '^' 

trict  to  publish  the  laws,  etc.,  the  VieJcsburg  That  portion  of  the  people  who  were  BOtB€- 

B^ptiblicany  Meridian  Chronicle^  and  Corinth  publicans,  but  recognized  the  authority  of  the 

Republican^  were  so  selected.  Federal  Government  and  its  power  to  enforce 

On  August  24th  general  court-martial  orders  terms  of  reconstruction,  decided  to  accept  the 
were  issued  which  recited  the  results  of  the  plan  of  Congress,  and  vote  with  a  view  to  uq 
trial  of  eight  persons  during  the  months  of  exact  conformity  to  its  requirements.  This  was 
July  and  August  before  a  military  commission  expressed  as  "  a  choice  of  unavoidable  eyils.^' 
at  Vicksburg.  Seven  of  the  parties  were  A  small  convention  also  assembly  at  Jack- 
brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  horse-stealing,  son,  of  persons  who  disclaimed  any  alliance  with 
and  Sie  other  for  "disorderly  conduct,"  in  at-  the  Bepublicans,  but  sought  to  pursue  a  middle 
tempting,  as  alleged,  to  deter  registers  from  course.  Resolutions  were  adopted  whidi  dif 
the  performance  of  their  duties  under  the  re-  fered  from  the  Republican  platform  onlj  in  mM 
construction  laws,  and  to  induce  negroes  not  to  pledging  their  support  to  the  party  in  all  their 
register,  by  telling  them  it  was  the  design  of  acts. 

the  Government  to  enroll  them  for  service  in  a  On  September  9th  an  order  was  issued  which 

foreign  war.    The  thieves  were  sentenced  to  forbade  the  assembling  of  armed  oiganizatioDS  or 

the  Arkansas  penitentiary,  for  a  term  of  years,  bodies  of  citizens  under  any  pretence  whaterer. 

and  the  other,  charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  Another  order  directed   that  whenever  anv 

was  sentenced  to  the  military  prison  at  the  Dry  person,  indicted  for  a  criminal  offence,  who 

Torttfgas  for  ninety  days.     There  was  no  pre-  should  make  affidavit,  that  during  the  war  he 

(l^tment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  or  was  in  the  Federal  service,  and  procare  other 

trial  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  of-  evidence  of  the  same,  and  should  express  his 

fence  was  committed.  apprehension  of  an  unfair  trial  in  con»fqnence. 

On  September  8d  General  Ord  issued  an  or-  then  the  papers  in  the  case  should  be  transaBit- 

der,  removing  the  city  marshal,  three  justices  ted  to  headquarters,  with  the  names  of  wit- 

of  the  peace,  and  four  members  of  the  city  nesses,  etc.,  for  trial  by  military  coromissioiL 

council  of  Vicksburg.     The  reason  for  these  Overseers  of  the  poor  were  also  notified  that 

removals  is  thus  stat^  in  the  order :  "  For  the  every  neglect  to  provide  for  colored  paopcrs 

purpose  of  insuring  an  equal  and  just  adminis-  would  be  regarded  as  a  dereliction  of  datr. 

tration  and  execution  of  the  laws  upon  all  alike  On  September  10th  General  Ord  issu<?d  an 

in  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  and  to  secure  the  best  order  requiring  all  persons  withm  the  militarr 

interests  of  the  citizens  thereof"  etc.    Other  district  who  had  voluntarily  exiled  themsekes 

persons  were  appointed  to  these  and  other  va-  since  April,  1865,  and  returned,  to  report  in  per- 

canpies,  who  were  required,  before  entering  son  or  writing  at  Ms  headquarters  within  thirty 

upon  their  duties,  to  take  the  oath  of  office  re-  days, 

quipedby  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862.  The  registration  of  voters  '^as  completed 

The  progress  of  registration  aroused  the  minds  early  in  the  month  of  September.    The  foDow- 

of  the  people  to  determine  their  course  of  action  ing  was  the  result  in  all  the  counties  except 

in  the  approaching  election.    A  convention  of  three : 
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COUNTIES. 


White. 


BlAck. 


TotaL 


AdAins 

Amit6 

AtUla 

Bolirar 

CalhoQD  ...'. 

Carroll 

Chickasaw 

Cfaociaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

CoTington 

Davis 

De  Soto 

Franklin 

Oreen 

Hancock 

Hafriaon..... 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena.; 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Kemper 

La&rette 

Lauderdale. 

I«awrence 

Leake 

Lee 

Lowndes , 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Neshoba 

Xewton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Perry...* 

Pontotoc 

Pike 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpson ..,, 

Smith 

Sunflower 

Tanahatchio 

Tippah .♦. 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 

Wayne 

Warren 

Washington 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yallobusha. 

Yazoo  


Grand  total. 


729 

681 

1,419 


1,087 

1,496 

1,495 

1,774 

549 

724 

254 

1,178 


872 

1,917 
565 
214 
564 
568 

1,651 
262 
124 

1,003 
521 
814 
541 
951 

1,464 

1,285 
981 
874 

1,904 

1,120 
582 
812 

1,843 

1,503 
888 

1,022 
936 
825 
637 
260 

1,491 
993 

1,070 
765 
409 
735 
186 
168 
754 

2,647 


353 

1,483 

200 

547 

837 

1,313 

1,014 


46,636 


8,210 
993 
968 


804 
2,218 
1,684 

620 
1,977 
1,105 

875 
1,869 


58 

2,254 

557. 

97 

259 

805 

8,620 

615 

1,298 

150 

256 

887 

1,916 

1,099 

949 

1,402 

892 

442 

828 

4,238 

1,782 

188 

1,899 

2,790 

97 

591 

8,344 

1,461 

586 

114 

470 

831 

1,120 

461 

286 

264 

822 

189 

147 

626 


459 
4,794 
2,081 
2,274 

506 
1,746 
2,816 


60,167 


3,937 
1,674 
2,887 


1,391 
3.709 
8,179 
2,394 
2,526 
1,829 
1,129 
2,542 


425 
4,171 
1,122 

811 

823 

878 
5,171 

877 
1,417 
1,158 

777 
1,651 
2,457 
2,050 
2,418 
2,687 
1,878 
1,816 
2,782 
5,358 
2,814 

495 
8,742 
4,298 

485 
1,618 
4,280 
2,286 
1,228 

874 
1,961 
1,824 
2,190 
1,226 

695 

999 
1,008 

857 

901 
8,273 


812 
6,227 
2,231 
2,821 
1,343 
8,059 
8,830 


106,808 


The  election  was  ordered  by  General  Ord  to 
take  place  on  the  first  Taesday  of  November. 
The  regaiations  for  conducting  the  election 
were  i^saed  in  an  order  of  September  26th,  and 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  Siib-district  of  Ar- 
kansas.   (See  Arkansas,  page  53.) 

The  object  of  the  election  was  to  decide 
upon  the  holding  of  a  convention  to  frame  a 
State  constitation  and  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
same.    The  number  of  delegates  apportioned  to 


the  Btate  was  one  hundred,  who  were  to  be 
chosen  from  the  n amber  of  registered  voters. 

The  following  facts  were  asserted  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  apportionment  of 
delegates  bad  been  made : 

If  based  on  registered  voters,  and  the  pub- 
lished list  be  oorreot  (there  being  about  110,000 
votesj,  it  would  jjive  a  ratio  of  about  1,100  voters  for 
one  Bepresentative — and  yet  I  And  that  Tippah,  with 
901  votes,  has  2 ;  Panola,  with  1,238^  has  2 ;  Holmes, 
with  877^  has  2,  and  also  1  floater  with  Madison— the 
latter,  with  2,814  voters,  having  also  2  (the  two  ooun- 
ties  of  Madison  and  Holxnes,  having  8,171  votes,  and  5 
Representatives) ;  Washington,  with  2,281,'  nas  8 ; 
whilst  Tishomingo,  with  8,278  voters,  nearly  all  white, 
has  but  2. 

There  are  61  ootrnties  in  the  State — 82  having  a  ma- 
joritv  of  colored  voters  (throe  of  them  heam  nearly 
equally  divided),  and  29  having  a  m^joritgr  oi  whites, 
in  all  about  110,000  voters— leaving  the  colored  voters 
about  15,000  minority  in  the  State ;  and  yet  this  ap- 
portionment nves  to  82  counties,  having  this  com- 
paratively smul  colored  majority,  aoout  70  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives, leaving  80  for  the  other  29  counties  hav- 
ing whit^  minorities. 

The  division  of  political  sentiment  which  was 
manifested  dmring  the  canvass  really  existed  be- 
tween extreme  men  called  Radicals  and  those 
designated  as  Oonstitntiooal  Union  men.  The 
latter  held  a  convention  in  Jackson  on  October 
15th,  at  which  delegates  were  present  from  only 
six  or  eight  connties.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
declaring  it  *^  to  be  the  policy  of  the  party  to 
abstain  from  any  participation  whatever  in  the 
election  under  the  military  biU,''  etc.  An  ad- 
dress was  also  issued  to  the  pepple  urging  this 
inaction.  This  convention  was  ref^rded  as 
failing  to  express  the  sense  of  the  white  people, 
and  as  proving  conclusively  that  they  recognizee! 
'^the  inevitability  of  reorganizing  their  State 
government  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
Congress  as  a  result  of  their  defeat  in  the  war, 
and  that  it  is  the  wisest  plan  for  all  to  unite  in 
sending  delegates  to  the  convention  pledged  to 
reorganize  the  State  in  accordance  wiui  the 
congressional  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
feat the  agrarian  schemes  which  corrupt  self- 
seekers  are  striving  to  make  it  the  instrument 
of  carrying  into  effect." 

The  chief  justice  of  the  State  (A.  R  Handy) 
sent  his  resignation  to  Governor  Humphreys  on 
October  1st.  He  said :  ^^  It  is  apparent  that  its 
charter  (the  court)  and  dignity  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  that  its  powers  must  be  held  and  ex- 
ercised in  subordination  to  the  behests  of  a  mili- 
tary commander.  And  though  not  as  yet  posi- 
tively put  inro  exercise  by  tliis  ofiOicer,  yet  the  ex- 
traordinary power  is  asserted ;  and  that  is,  in  my 
view,  such  an  invasion  of  the  legitimate  powers 
of  the  jadiciary  as  to  place  it  in  a  condition  of 
military  duress,  in  which  I  cannot  seem  to  ac- 
quiesce by  acting  under  it."  Further  orders 
were  issued .  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Yicksburg ;  removing  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Holmes  County ;  requiring  the  pame 
or  names  of  any  officer  or  other  person  who 
has  made,  or  may  make,  inflammatory  speeches 
to  freedmen,  or  endanger  the  public  peace  by 
exciting  one  class  against  another ;  and  direct- 
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inff  sheriflfe  to  exempt  from  seizure  and  sale  by  the  planter  or  on  Wb  security.  On  gathering  the  crop, 

distre«  or  other  warrant  forr^^fj^^^J  g.iKof  MS.Sr^'.Jrp.?lM£ 

exempt  from  execution  or  attachment  by  the  j^g,  ^y  euppUes  advanced,  and,  instead  of  reodtiw 

terms  of  the  Homestead  Exemption  Act  of  a  dividend,  he  is  in  debt.    This  caoaea  great  di*^ 

Mississippi.    Boards  of  arbitration  were  like-  content,  and  a  conviction,  perhapa  veil  founded  in 

wise  created  to  consider  and  adjust  all  ckhns  fome  instMiopa,  of  diahoMsty  and  ftlae  aocomttoa 

on  the  year'.  c«.p  acorned  in  fto  production  of  t'enSj^'^Svro^^iT^hS'r ^^^ 

the  laborer,  the  party  fumishmg  supphes  con-  h^ve  entirely  abandoned  the  crop  to  the  laboren, 

samed  on  the  plantation,  the  planter,  and  the  losing  their  tune,  the  use  of  their  animals  a&dimpU- 

landlord.    Their  decision  was  final  in  all  cases,  •  mentfl,and  the  aoppliea  advanced.    Cases  hare  b«« 

and  enforced  by  all. offlcen,  ciyil  and  miUtary,  ^^^^  Cwttd^iT^SlTS 

having  jurisdiction  m  the  cases.  ^  satisfy  their  didms,  bnt  also  the  muleB  sod  imp!«- 

The  agricultural  results  of  the  year  were  gen-  ments  used  in  its  production.    The  result  of  this  coa- 

erally  disastrous  to  both  planters  and  laborers,  dition  of  affairs  is  the  almost  universal  detennisitum 

The  year  commenced  under  auspices  even  more  of  planters  to  abandon  the  coltoie  of  cotton,  nd 

anfevorablethantheonewMchpr^editbnt  -«5dfl*^JX?|f^P;^e«SSK 

the  planters— gathenng  courage  from  misfor-  ^^^^  further  advance  of  the  necesaaiy  supplies  fcn 

tune,  and  hope  from  the  lessons  of  the  past —  any  merchant,  so  prevalent  is  the  conviction thstoot- 

repeated  their  effort,  this  time  bringing  out  all  ton  cannot  be  produced  at  the  present  prices, 

their  reserved  resources  of  capital  and  credit,  The  next  year  the  land  i^P^J^^on  wffl bed^^ 

««^    .^^u:»»  4.1, ««,   ^'^^^   41./^  {o<.nA      Tti  w»/vJ*  entirely  devoted  to  com,  which  requues  but  one-fifti 

and  stakmg  them  upon  the  issue.    In  most  ^^  the  labor  demanded  for  cotton;  therefore  foB> 

cases  they  contracted  with  the  freedmen^  to  cul-  ffthg  of  the  laborers  required  last  year  win  be  throw 

tivate  their  land  on  shares — ^they  fhrnishing  the  out  of  employment,  and  of  course  there  irill  be  a 

capital  in  the  way  of  lands,  teams,  implements,  oGrrespondin^  decrease  of  wagni.    ThisAefreedndi 

etc.,  and  the  freedmen  the  labor,    fhey  abo  ^SiSfe'Sa^SS^T&iii'S.^S^iS 

stipulated  to  purchase  supphes  and  trust  to  the  ^^^g,    ^^e  consequence  is,  they  ahnost  nmvenallr 

chances  of  toe  freed  men's  industry  in  making  dedine  entering  into  contract  for  the  yesr  lb6a,  os 

crops  to  indemnifv  them.  the  terms  offered  by  planters. 

As  the  close  of  the  year  approached  they  The  crop  of  I8«r  having  been  ««*^»  ^«  ^: 

ftv««^  ^u^^^^i„^«  ««  «  aT*  ,,«^i.r,^o^^  ^r^rtAi  men  are  now  idle,  and  without,  m  agreat  m^jontr  of 

found  themselves  in  a  far  more  reduc^  condi-  instances,  the  m^s  of  support,    lie  rwnlt  is  grwt 

tion  than  when  they  commenced.    Land,  teams,  complaints  fi^m  every  secuon  of  the  State,  of  depw- 

implements,  and  supplies,  were  furnished,  but  dations  beiiur  committed  on  live-stock,  hog^sbeep. 

so  far  from  being  compensated  for  their  trouble,  and  cattle.    This  is  now  the  condition  of  sffiuft  m 

risk,  and  inyestment,  m  most  cases  the  planters  ^«  State  of  Mississippi, 

lost  money.    The  crops  failed,  and  prices  de-  A  belief  existed  at  this  time,  very  genenJlr. 

dined  to  rates  less  than  half  what  had  been  among  the  freedmen,  that  the  lands  of  the  Sure 

anticipated.    Excessive  rains,  drought  and  in-  were  to  be  divided    and  distributed  among 

:jccts,  did  a  share  of  the  destruction,  but  idle-  them ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  fher  re 

uess  completed  the  work  these  causes  bad  be-  fused,  nnder  this  conviction,  to  contract  for  the 

^un.    The  result  was,  that  the  season  closed  to  ensuing  year,  or  to  leave  the  wemises.  At 

the  disappointment  of  the  planters,  merchants,  length  the  indications  of  armed  coDspirtfie$ 

and  all  concerned.    The  freedmen,  in  innumcr-  among  them  became  so  manifest,  that  the  Gov- 

able  cases,  were  unable  to  pay  the  planters,  and  ernor  issued  the  following  prodamation: 

had  not  a  week^s  supplies  except  of  com,  were  EzKounva  Dkpabtjcbkt,  Statb  or  HiBsmcrn,/ 

without  dothing,  and  with  no  certainty  of  work  „,          „     Jacmou^  Mbs.,  Pee^tr «,  i^- J 

in  the  next  veiir  FA^raos,  Communications  have  been  recer?ed  i 

rrl    ?  11    ^?      •              *      *  *         *v              .  this  office,  from  genUemen  of  high  official  snd  weal 

The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  the  report  position  in  different  portions  ofSe  State,  expressm? 
of  the  Oommissioner  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  serious  apprehensions  that  combinatioBS  sad  coo- 
General  Alvan  0.  Gillem,  dated  December  spirades  are  being  formed  among  the  hlsck*  **w 
lOth  *  •seize  the  lands  and  establish  ftims,  eipectutf  <d-^ 

hoping?  that  Congresa  will  arrange  a  plan  of  division 

In  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  and  worma,  the  and  distribution,"  *^  but  unless  this  is  done  by  Ju- 

crop  of  1867  haa  not  exceeded  half  of  what  was  re-  uary  next,  they  will  proceed  to  help  themseJTW, «» 

K^arded    as    an   average   crop,  and  that   has   com-  are  determinea  to  go  to  war,  and  are  confident  tu« 

manded  but  one-half  of  the  price  of  the  previous  they  will  be  victors  in  any  conflict  with  the  whites. 

year,  thus  reducing  the  proceeds  to  one-fourth  of  and  fHimish  names  of  persons  and  places;  snd^ 

what  was  anticipate  by  the  planter  and  freedman  as  Whereat^  Similar  communications  hare  been  n- 

the  proceeds  of  the  year's  labor.    The  result  is  the  ceived  at  headouartors,  Fourth  Militaiy  Pistnrt,  m 

financial  ruin  of  the  planter  and  capitaliat,  and  dis-  referred  to  me  for  my  action,  and  the  codpenuon  oi 

content  to  the  hiborer.  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  with  the  Lzutea 

In  cases  where  laborers  worked  for  stated  wages,  Statea  military  in  suppres^ng  violence  snd  ouio- 

there  is  but  little  complaint  or  discontent  on  the  part  taining  order  and  peace :                                 ^ 

of  the  freedmen,  remuneration  having  generally  been  Now,  therefore,  I,  Beiijamin  G.  Huxnphrers,  wr- 

received  by  the  laborer,  either  in  money  or  supplies,  ernor  of  Mississippi,  do  issue  this  my  pwc'*f^f  ■Ji 

or  if  not  paid,  the  ddm  can  be  eaaily  establisned  or  admonishing  the  black  race,  that  if  anj  sncb  bopefi 

abjudicated  ;  and  if  the  planter  has  the  meana,  the  or  expectationa  are  entertuned,  you  have  been  gross- 

ohiim  can  be  collected,  "where  the  laborer  has  worked  ly  deceived,  and  if  any  such  combinationi  (J  cob- 

for  a  share  of  the  crop,  endlesa  litigation  has  been  the  spiradea  have  been  formed  to  cany  into  effect  s^ca 

consequence.    The  laborer  being  without  means,  haa  purposes  by  lawless  violence,  I  now  warn  you  ui*» 

generally  been  fumiahed  the  necessary  supplies  by  you  cannot  succeed. 
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Whflt  U  not  known  of  your  plans  and  oonspiradeB  I  ftiiiher  warn  the  white  race,  that,  as  yon  prise 
-wUl  be  discovered  and  anticipated,  and  the  first  out-  constitutional  liberty  for  yourselves,  so  vou  must  ac- 
bTeak  against  the  quiet  and  peace  of  society  that  as-  cord  to  the  black  race  the  full  measure  of  their  rights, 
sumes  the  form  of  insurrection  will  Bupalize  the  privileges,  and  liberties  secured  to  them  by  the  Con- 
destruction  of  your  cherished  hopes  and  Uie  ruin  of  stitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  You  cannot  live  with 
your  race.  them  in  peace  and  prosperity  as  wrong-doers.    Yon 

That  yon  may  not  longer  be  deceived  by  the  restless  must  deal  justly  in  all  your  transactions  and  contracts 

spirit^— white  or  black — ^that  lure  you  to  ^our  ruin,  I  with  them,  and  in  no  case  undertake  to  redress 

publianfor  your  information  the  following  indorse-  wrongs,  except  in  the  mode  and  manner  authorized 

ments  of  Qeneral  £.  0.  C.  Ordj  made  on  the  com-  by  law. 

niunications  above  referred  to,  viz. :  I  advise  all — ^white  and  black— to  make  timely,  ao- 

TT..»on..«.<.  v<^Tr»^  MtTi*..^  T\««,.T/»  I  ouTate,  and  truthful  report,  of  all  unlawful  combina- 

HBABQUAaTBas  Poyarn  Milita»t  District,  l  ..  „.  ♦   «^«a,.;«.«Ua  -«-;««♦  fi,^  r^^.^  «r.A  f«.««„;i 


Ofhot  oJ  Civil  Arr aim,            '  t  ,^2?*  * '  <»?*P™a«»  "gw^t  the  peace  and  teanqyul- 
Jfbdtos,  Miss.,  JTovemheriU  1367.  |  "^  of  society,  to  the  civil  and  miutary  authorities, 

Kcspectfolly  lefened  to  Brevet  Migor-General  GU-  ^ft^^^f^Sf  P®"®""  *54j^8-  ,    ..^    ^,    - 

m,  who  will  send  an  officer  immeSftely  to  ♦    ♦    ♦  .AU  cavil  officers  must  faithfuUyadmuust^^ 

1  ' y.   .. -Lt^ t T j«_!_^    ^«--  jt t  without  biAA  or  n&rtiAlitv  toward   AitnAr  tbaa;    Ann 


lem 

to  learn  what  white 

men  to  take  anns 


The  leading  freedmen  will  be  sent  for  and  informed     «*"*«  «*  °®  suppresseaovwieonunarv  course  oi  j^w. 
that  thereS  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to    gf^PP*^  ."f  »»t*°oe,  ^^.  ^«  afforded  l>j  the  Umted 


takelandfrommaatersofitfor  the  benefit  or  former  m^.     .  -i   ib          ^^i.   a«.  <.         aj   al  •   j  ^^ 

slaves ;  that  Congress  has  plenty  of  Unds  now  to  ^-J^^  ^*T"  ^^^  of  the  State  must  do  their  duty  to 

give  freedmen  in  Mississippn  and  they  can  go  there  {J®  people,  and  sustain  the  pw)ple—both  white  and 

ind  settle  if  they  choose  fo  cfo  so.    Tfiey  wifi  be  in-  Sl^^-™]^J  *™*  }^^  .?^^  ?^?^  *^?  J^«  ^^"^ 

formed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  put  down  ^^*^^    j   ^  authorities  m  the  mamtenance  of 

by  arms  (that  is  by  killing  if  necessary)  the  outiaws  Peace  and  order.             TTmfPWTnrvs  fln,.pm«r 

ir^rs!^  ""^  ""^  ''""  "  ""''"''  "^^  ^"^'^^  C.^rBLaHBB?8^^ffi:''  '^''™''- 

General  Gillem  has  directions  to  arrest  promptly 

all  incendiaries,  regardless  of  partv  or  position ;  and  Acoompanying  this  proolamation  of  Governor 

anj  infoimj^on  from  sheritfs,  Wds  of  police  Hamphreys  was  an  order  from  headqnartera, 

i^^ri^^c^Vf^rlS^'^i^cS^^^^  ^q«^tiog"  sheriffs,  deputy^heriffk  a.?d  oth^r 

and  seditious  acts,  the  dates  of  such  offences,  with  peace  omcers,  to  be  prepared  With  the  aid  of  the 

the  names  of  witnesses,  will  be  promptly  acted  upon,  posse  oamitatus  to  arrest,  disarm,  and  confine  of- 

If  Governor  Hnmphrevs  deems  this  matter  of  suf-  fenders  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 

ncient  importance,  will  he  publish  a  proclamation  to  pommnnifv  until  mtoh  nfFAnrl^iM  aati  KAtriArl  Ka- 

the  citizens,  and  Jl  others  concerned,  that  the  miH-  community,  until  sncn  ottenciew  can  be  tried  De- 

taiy  wiU  try  to  afford  all  quiet  and  law-abiding  <ati-  ^^^  ^"®  ^ivil  anthonty ;  and  that,  as  far  as  prao- 

zcns  protection,  where  the  civil  authorities  may  be  ticable,  when  freed  persons  were  to  be  arrested, 

defied  or  too  weak  to  protect;  and  that  in  all  cases,  that  the  posse  comitatns  should  be  composed  of 

these  officers  of  the  law  should  be  caUed  on  to  pre-  persons  of  the  same  race  or  color.  Agents  of  the 

the  want  of  confidence  in  the  future— of  money,  Lands,  and  commanders  of  troops,  were  direct- 
credits,  QT  food  ^  to  support  a  large  and  probably  ed  to  aid  and  codperate  with  the  civil  anthori- 
unoccupied  laboring  population,  threaten,  in  the  com-  ties  in  preserving  order  and  enforcing  the  laws 

iS&^'S^o^.^^S^^tfernilSSSSr''"^  for  the  snppre«!on  of  vagrancy  and  crime. 

All  such  danger  BhouldJ)e  anticipated,  and  the  true  Where  they  were  too  weak  to  perform   their 

lover  of  the  country  will  use  his  stronger  mind  to  daties,  the  civil  anthorities  were  requested  to 

meet  and  provide  for  the  emerpency.  call  on  Brevet  M^jor-General  A.  0.  GUlem, 

If  special  oo«pew^on  of  the  miUtary  to  aid  in  Vicksbnrg,  commanding  Sub-district  of  Missis- 
arrest,  or  to  insure  the  execution  of  courte  and  boards  „•  _;  ^/x «««/»»»  t»;i;4«.»  ^'^^...a  »«  v»«  »^»m  «»«-^ 
-gathering  together  and  employing,  in  agricultural  fm  .^^/^  »°^^  jnihtary  force  as  he  could  spare 
or  other  useful  employment,  the  idle  and  vicious—  to  ^^  them,  (xeneral  GiUem  also  issued  an 
should  be  needed,  it  will  be  cheerfttUy  accorded.  order  directing  commanding  officers  In  his  dis- 

If  the  distress  and  danger  to  the  public  safety  trict  to  notify  the  leading  colored  men,  and 

threaten  to  be  very  peat,  extraordinary  powers  and  ^^^  g^^h  other  measures  as  might  be  necessary 

means  may  have  to  be  assumed  to  meet  them  *.**..  -,       w     i.*         i>  zi.     r    i.   ^.v  ^    fi 

and  all  partisanship  ignored,  if  we  want  a  community  *<>  ^^e  general  pubhcation  of  the  fact,  that  all 

of  action  for  the  benSt  of  the  community.  freedmen  who  are  able  will  be  required  to  earn 

•                                 E.  0.  C.  OfiD,  their  support  during  the  coming  year,  and  to 

Brigadier  and  Brevet  Migor-General  Commanding,  go  to  work  upon  the  best  terms  that  can  be 

You  will  now  know  that  the  United  States  militsrv  procured,  even  should  it  furnish  a  support  only, 

anthorities  of  this  district  are  not  in  sympathy  with  ^j  freedmen  who  can,  but  will  not,  earn  a 

any  emissaries— white  or  black— that  urge  you  to  vio-  v     vvl  j  ..u        X-.  i    '  """  "*"  ""'^  vom  a 

lenoe  and  wrong-domg.    That  while  you  remwn  in  hvelihood  when  employment  can  be  procured, 

peaceful  pursuit  of  industry,  and  strictly  observe  and  Will  lay  themselves  liable  to  arrest  and  punish- 

respect  tne  righto  of  others,  you  will  l>e  protected  in  ment  as  vagrants.     The  cooperation  of  sheriffs, 

an  your  righto,  pri^eges,  liberty,  and  prosperity ;  constables,  and  police  magistrates  is  requested  in 

but  your  only  secim^r  and  hope  of  prospenty  is  in  ^   enforcement  of  this  order,  and  any  just  ac- 

honest  labor  and  virtuous  peace.  TT    ^'"v*^/""""  v*  i«^io  wx«oa,  au\x  auj  juow  «»- 

The  price  of  your  liberty— in  your  poverty  and  in-  taon  oi  theirs  under  its  provisions  is  to  be  sus- 

digence— is  toil,  or  starvation.    Vou  cannot  reap  the  tained  by  the  military  authorities, 

rewards  of  tofl,  unless  yon  maintain  peaoeflil  rela-  At  the  election,  which  took  place  on  Novem- 

tions  witii  the  white  race,  and  «^<»7?"«2®Jf  «* '^  ber  6th,  the  number  of  votes  cast  was  76,016, 

your  labors  m  an  earnest  and  peaceful  effort  to  restore  -  „i,;7j.  «a  troa  «,^«^  «:„.>„  ;«  A,«r.«  ^^  -  l.^« 

the  waste  places  and  exhausted  gamers  of  our  im-  ^^  ^P^cn  ^^/39  were  given  in  favor  of  a  con-, 

poverished  land.  vention,  and  6,277  against  a  ooaventioxk    The 
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total  namber  of  registered  voterB,  after  correct-  the  oonstitationality  of  tbe  act  of  CongreaB  in 

iDg  the  lists  previous  to  electioxi,  was  189,827.  virtne  of  which  General  Ord  placed  Cdonel 

The  convention  was  therefore  ordered  to  as-  McOardle  under  arrest,  and  that  he  decided 

semble  at  Jackson,  on  January  7, 1868,  as  6,811  that  act  to  be  constitutional.    He  also  dedared 

were  cast  on  the  question  in  excess  of  the  num-  that  the  powers  vested  bj  the  law  itself  were 

ber  required  by  the  act  of  Congress.    Its  pro-  not  transcended  by  the  district  commander, 

ceedings  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  that  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  prisoner  was 

year.    On  December  28th  M^or-General  Ord  subject  to  arrest  and  to  trial  before  a  military 

was  directed  by  order  of  the  President  to  turn  commission,  and  he  was  remanded  to  the  ca&- 

his  command  over  to  General  GiUem,  and  to  tody  of  the  military  authoritiea,  to  answer  the 

proceed  to  San  Francisco,  there  to  take  com-  charges  which  might  b»  preferred  against  him. 

maud.  In  the  event  of  his  intention  to  take  an  appeal 

On  November  18th  a  file  of  soldiers,  under  the  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he 

command  of  a  lieutenant,  by  order  of  General  was  required  to  enter  into  his  recognizance  of 

Ord,  entered  the  printing-office  of  the  Yicksburg  one  thotlsand  dollars  conditioned  for  his  ap- 

H^meiy  and  arrested  the  editor,  W.  H.  McCar-  pearance  before  that  tribunal, 

die,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  headquarters  of  The  case  was  subsequently  taken  before  the 

General  Gillem,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be  considered 

military  prison,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ob-  and  decided  during  the  year  1868. 

structing  the  execution  of  the  reconstruction  The  University  of  Mississippi  contained  aboat 

acts.  two  hundred  students  during  the  year.    AbcKit 

A  writ  of  hahecu   corpus  was  granted  by  one-half  of  these  were  able  to  pay  the  usual 

Judge  Hill,  of  the  Unitea  States  Circuit  Court,  expenses;  the  remainder  drew  their   ratioiis 

and  served  upon  General  Ord.    The  return  on  from  home,  and  had  their  messes  like  soldiers  in 

the  writ  set  forth  that  the  prisoner  was  held  the  field. 

by  the  instructions  of  General  Ord,  and  that,  No  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
under  certain  charges  preferred  (which  charges  State  was  made  during  the  year, 
were  submitted  with  the  return),  a  military  MISSOURI.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  re- 
commission  had  been  organized  by  General  mained  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year 
Ord  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  Colonel  Mc-  in  a  condition  of  comparative  quiet,  and  has 
Cardie  among  the  number,  and  that  the  com-  made  considerable  advancement  in  prosperity, 
mission  had  been  proceeding  in  his  trial.  The  Most  of  the  difficulties  which  disturbed  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  were  read,  in  peace  of  the  State  during  the  two  preceding 
which  it  appeared  that  Colonel  McCardle  had  years  were  such  as  sprang  from  dissatisifaction 
refused  to  plead,  and  a  plea  of  not  guilty  had  on  account  of  the  disfranchisement  of  a  large 
been  entered  for  him.  The  charges  preferred  portion  of  the  people  by  the  constitutioii. 
were  as  follows :  adopted  in  1865 ;  but^  as  there  was  no  general 

Charee  1.— Disturbonoe  of  the  pubUo  peace.'  election  in  1867,  the  State  escaped  those  dis- 

Specmcation.— Substantially  in  defamation  of  the  turbances  in  a  great  measure.      There  were, 

character  of  General  Ord,  and  denunciation  of  des-  indeed,  in  the  early  par^  of  the  year,  some  law- 

potjam  and  usurpation  of  authority.  iggg  outbreaks  in  Lafayette  and  Jackaon  Coud- 

^p'SiTcSiT^-^od'M'a^  iit^^Sepub-  «-.  «>«  caus^  of  wMch  were  connoted  whL 

liflhed  in  his  paper,  said  that  if  General  Ord  removed  the  election  of  1866.    A  gang  of  desperadoes, 

Governor  Humphreys  and  appointed  Mr.  Burwell  in  under  the  lead  of  one  Archie  Clemmens,  was 

his  stead.  Governor  Humphreys  would  refuse  to  sur-  organized  in  Lafayette  County,  and  committed 

render  the  State  archives  to  Ord^s  appointee;  that  manv   acts  of  robberv   and    mnrdpr    in   that 

probably  General  Ord  would  force  him  from  his  office  mapy  acts  or  roDoery  ana    mnraer    m  tnai 

by  the  bayonet,  and  then  a  higher  tribunal  than  vicmity.     At  the  tune  of  the  JN  oveniber  elee- 

Governor  Humjphreys  or  "  Satrap  Ord  "  would  de-  tion  of  1866,  the  entire  vote  of  the  town  of 

cide  whether  Mississippi  was  a  Poland,  and  Ord  her  Dover  was  thrown  out  by  the  judges  of  the 

autocrat.        _ .,  .  election  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  the 

SpeXation.-Defaming  the  character  of  one  Cap-  I'egistration.     The  bitterness  occasioned  by  this 

tun  Piatt,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  proceedmg,  and  the  lawless  operations  in  the 

Chaive  4.-— Impeding  reconstruction.  same    neighborhood,  of    Clemmens    and    his 

Specification. — ^Advising  votere  to  remain  away  companions,  induced  some  of  the  citizens  of 

from  the  polls.  jy^y^j^  ^  ^aU  ^,n  Governor  Fletehcr  for  pro- 

llid  Court  then  remarked  to  counsel  that  the  tection.       One  company  of  cavalry  and  one 

issue  presented  was  whether  military  author!-  of  infantry  were  accordingly  sent  under  the 

ties  had  the  right  to  hold  the  prisoner  ander  command    of  Major  Montgomery  to  protect 

the  charges  pre&rrcd.  the  people  of    the  disturbed  com  muni  tj,  and 

Judge  Brooke,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Judge  Shar-  Clemmens  was  killed  during  an  attempt 
key  represented  the  petitioner ;  and  the  judge-  which  was  made  to  seize  his  person.  Mont- 
advocate  of  the  military  court  appeared  for  gomery^s  troops  appear  to  have  been  guilty 
the  military  authorities.  of  outrages  hardly  less  offensive  to  the  *paople 

The  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  application  than    those    of   the   marauders    whom  they 

.was  pronounced  on  a  subsequent  day.    Judge  had  been  sent  out  to  disperse.      A  meeting 

Hill  held  that  the  questions  presented  involved  of  citizens  was  held  to  concert  some  method 
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of  action  for  their  pi'otection  and  for  the  en-  qnired  by  the  oonstitntion.      The  case  had 

forcement  of  the  laws.    At  this  meeting  the  been  brought  iilto  the  Supreme  Oonrt  on  a 

following  resolution  was  adopted :  writ  of  error,  and  here  the  decision  of  the  low- 

RttoUtd^  That  for  the  good  and  quiet  of  society,  ^'^  court,  adverse  to  the  plaintiff  was  confirmed, 

and  all  la:w-abiding  men^.we  pledge  ourselveB  to  g^ve  The  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 

efficient  aid,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  to  the  acting  State  to  embody  sucli  a  requirement  in  its  or- 

ovU  anthontiea  in  ferreting  out  crime  and  bringing  ^^^^  j^w  is  thus  discussed  by  Judge  Wagner : 

the  guilty  to  legal  punishment :  and  we  wUl  promptly  ^                                                  .7         e          e 

and  cheerfully  assist  the  civil  officers,  when  called  When  the  people  in  1865  formed  and  adopted  a 

upon,  in  arresting  all  persons  against  whom  there  ^.^w  constitution  as   their  organic  law,  thev  exer- 

havebeen  writs  issued,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  officers  ci^ed  an  unquestioned  power— an  undisputed  right. 

in  arresting  all  violators  •f  the  law.    We  sdso  pledge  They  Idtered  and  abolished  their  constitution,  and 

onrselves  to  protect  every  law-abiding  citizen  m  our  formed  a  new  one,  in  which,  in  pursuance  of  their 

midst,  of  every  class  and  position  in  me,  from  moles-  exclusive  right,  in  regulating  their  internal  govem- 

tation,  and  render  him,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  per-  ment,  they  prescribed  certain  qualifications  and  con- 

fectly  safe  at  home.    We  wlU  inform  on  every  viola-  ditions  for  the  ezerdse  of  the  elective  franchise, 

tor  of  thd  law,  and  sue  out  writs  against  him  or  them  Of  their  perfect  and  exclusive  rifht  to  do  this,  we 

from  the  proper  officer,  and  aid,  if  required,  to  bring  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.     The  rif^ht  to 

them  to  tnaL  vote' is  not  vested,  it  is  purely  conventional  and  may 

^                .«  .  ,               .,        -I    .     ,  .            „  be  enlarged  or  restricted,  granted  or  withheld  at  pleas- 

(Jovemor  Fletcher  was  then  desired  to  recall  ure  and  with  or  without  fault. 

the  troops,  which  he  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  The  prindple  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution 

the  people  should  mve  satisfactory  proof  that  is  involved  in  the  power,  and  flows  from  the  duty  of 

the  U  would  be  enforced  and  the  person,  ^'1^^  irp?S^"S;™"5i^^^^''S^{.:e'^ 

and  property  of  citizens  secured,     boon  after  laws  passed  to  punist  for  offences,  in  order  to  pre- 

thls,  Mfjor  Montgomery  was  arrested,  and  the  vent  Uieir  repetition,  and  kws  passed  to  protect  the 

troops  were  withdrawn.    For  some  months  the  pnblio  franchises  and  privileges  from  abuse  by  fall- 

conrse  of  justice  was  seriously  interfered  with  "^  ^<^  unworthy  andf  improper  hands     The  State 

J  ^«„«\»A«««  rv/»««««A^  r.f  ♦i,^  ««^..»4^^..  ^p  ™*y^  °ot  pass  laws  m  the  form  or  with  the  effect  of 

and  many  cases  occurred  of  the  execution  of  ^^^  ^f  attainder-^  poA  fado  laws-or  laws  im- 

Lynch  law ;  but  no  occasion  was  given  after  pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  it  may  and  has 

the  first  months  of  the  year  for  any  eztraordi-  fuU  newer  to  pass  laws  restrictive,  and  exclusive, 

nary  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities  f<>'  ^^  preservation  or  promotion  of  the  common 

to  wcure  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  toler-  ^t^resta,  as  political  and  socud  emergencies  may 

Tki    ♦        i."v»  pwv^,*^  A  «  u  w  «  J  jiu^uv  VF4  iivici  ^Qjjj  ^jjjjQ  ^  ^^^  reauire;  though  m  certain  cases 

able  tranquillity.  disabilities  may  directly  flow  as  a  consequence.    It 

The  Legislature,   which    assembled   on  the  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  State  is  organized 

last  Monday  in  December,  1866,  continued  in  for  the  public  weal,  as  well  as  individuifl  pur- 

sesaon  untU    the   18th   of  March    following.  Poses,  and  while  it  may  not  disregard  and  violate 

A             xu^  ^..44^^  «*k:^k  A^„^\..^A  ^«  *i  •-  u  J  the  safeguards  that  are  thrown  around  the  citizen 

Among  the  duties  which  devolved  on  this  body  ^j  his  protection  by  the  constitution,  it  cannot 

was  the  election  of  a  United   States  Senator,  neglect  to  perform  and  do  what  is  demanded  fbr  the 

Choice  was  made  of  Oharles  D«  Drake,  the  public  goocL 

nominee  of  the  Radical  Republican  members.  I*  ^a»  fifrown  into  an  axiom  of  the  law,  that  publio 

Resolution,  were  njssed  in  both  House,  urging  flSL^I^^terx^l^Sded^mSfejJd 

Congress  to  repeal  the  act  appropriating  money  states,  or  where  its  exercise  is  not  directly  denied 

to  pay  for  the  slaves  enlisted  in   the   United  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  State  is  not  to  be 

States  service.     A  proposition  was   made  to  presumed  in  any  grant  to  part  with  any  of  the  power 

submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  amendment  Jjl^erent  in  it,  ior  the  protection  and  promotion  of 

»     4.u^   ^^»«4^4>T,4.;^»     <.4>Ju^»    ^«i.    ♦!.«    «.  «;i  "1®  common  welfare.     The  power  m  the  State  to 

to  the  constitution,    stnkmg    out    the    word  preserve  the  general  good  aifd  promote  the  publio 

"  white,"  but  failed  to  pass.  welfare  is  inherent  and  supreme :  and  deny  and  de- 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  stroy  this  cardinal  maxim,  and  tne  very  foundation 

amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  abolish  the  of  our  system  is  sapped,  and  the  State  is  shorn  of  aU 

test  oath  <«  for  as  it  applied  to  minUter,  of  the  ^"S^rtSrr'p^vi.ion  in  th.  State  constitu- 

Gospel,  teachers,  and  lawyers.      Ihe  question  tion  prescnbing  an  oath  for  voters  is  not  inoppo- 

of  the  validity  of  the  provision  imposing  this  sition  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 

**act    of  loyalty"   was    brought    before    the  affirm  the  judgment. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State  twice  during  the  The  constitutionality  of  this  oath,  in  the  case 

year :  once,  at  the  March  term,  in  a  case  in-  of  a  clergyman  who  ventured  upon  his  duties 

volving  its  requirement  as  a  qualification  for  without  complying  with  the  requirements  of 

the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise ;    and  the  constitution  in  this  regard,  had  been  already 

again  at  the  October  tenn,  in  the  case  of  a  pronounced  upon  by  the  highest  Judicial  tri-  • 

minister  of  the  Gospel  who  had  refused  to  take  banal  in  the  land.    Father  Oammings,  of  Pike 

the  oath  as  a  condition  of  performing  the  func-  County,  had  been  sentenced  in  the  State  Cir- 

tions  of  his  profession.    The  first  of  these  cases  cuit  Court  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars 

was  that  of  Francis  P.   Blair,  Jr.,  who  had  for  preaching  the  Gospel  without  having  first 

brought  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  subscribed  tq  this  test  oath.    This  sentence 

Lonis  County  against  the  judges  of  an  election  had  been  sustained  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 

held  in  the  city  of  St.  Lonis  on  the   7th  of  the  State,  whence  the  case  was  carried  up  to 

November,   1866,  for  refusing  to  receive  his  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 

vote  which  had  been  offered  together  with  an  the  decision  was  reversed,  on  the  ground  that 

oath  of  allegiance,  though  not  the  test  oath  re-  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri, 
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requiring  the  sabscription  of  Buch  an  oath,  par-  government  which  are  reallj  intended  to  have  an 

tookofthenatTireofan«a5jpoj«/a««<>law.    The  equal  bearing  upon  the  whole  community  a^^ 

^^-^  4.^r.A   v*A>««   «.u^  c.,^».Ji  rtrv«-#.  >^^  *v^  each  mdividual,  80  fiir  as  in  the  nature  of  tmnga  they 

case  tned  before  the  Supremo  Court  of  tiie  may  be  applicable  to  him. 

State,  at  the  October  terra  of  1867,  was  quite  '         r, 

similar  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oummmgs.  Jadg®  Wagner  and  Judge  Tagg  aignified  a 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  Murphy  was  indicted  at  die  concurrence  in  the  reversal  of  the  judgment 

December  t«rm  of  the  Gape  Girardeau  Circuit  of  the  Circuit  Court,  but  expressed  a  dissent 

Court  for  unlawfully  preaching  in  that  county  from  much  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  Jndge 

"  without  having  taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  Holmes's  opinion. 

the  oath  known  as  the  oath  of  loyalty,  as  pre-  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Senate  of  Misaouri 

scribed  and  set  forth  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  assembled  as  a  high  court   of  impenchment 

second  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  ^r  the  trial  of  Walter  King,  Judge  of  the  Fifth 

of  Missouri."    He  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  Judicial  Circuit,  for  alleged  misdemeanors  in  the 

a  fine  of   $600  was  imposed  upon  him  for  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.    The  prindpil 

the  offence.     The  case  was  carried    to  the  charges  against  Judge  King  are  contained  in 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  there. the  5^«  following  specifications  of  the  articles  of 

judgment    was     reversed.       Judge    Holmes  impeachment: 

delivered  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  he  l.  In  inatractang  the  gnmd  juiy  for  the  bodv  cf 

recognized  the  authoritative  force  of  the  deci-  the  County  of  Platte,  aforesaid,  to  find  no  bilU  dm- 

ripn  in  the  Oamminjp  case,  but  gave,  at  length,  tZ^\t^r^^!^S;^J^:^^^t:^ 

his  reasons  for  arriving  at  a  simikr  conclusion  (embSdng  all  bushwhack^),  for  any  crimei  ticy 

with  regard  to  the  ex  pMtfaeU  character  of  the  mi^ht  have  oomipitted  while  engaged  in  said  aenrice. 

enactment  of  the  convention  of  1865.   He  says :  S>  In  instructing  the  ^[nnd  vboy  aforesaid,  at  the 

„,       .         ...           J   *!.      ^              *..  «           1  term  of  the  court  aforesaid,  to  find  no  bills  of  iiidirt- 

The  view  which  reprds  the  act  aa  essentially  penal  ^^^^4  ^^^^  persona  who  might  be  chaig«d  with 

in  Its  operation  on  them,  aa  neoessanly  pumti ve  in  perjuryln  taldSg  the  oath  of  l^ly  as  m^S^ibed  in 

character,  and  a  sentence  of  pumshment  for  past  the  constitution  of  the  SUte  of  llisiwiiCas  he  woaW 

conduct  as  criminal,  must  preva^,  and  it  miffht  justly  ^ot  sustain  any  such  Indictments. 

00  said  that  it  covud  be  regarded,  judicially,  m  no  mi     a       /          .  x  ^  ^t.     .   :i      -l              .      * 

other  light.  The  Senate  convicted  the  judge  bj  a  vote  of 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  28  to  8,  and  passed  sentence  removing  him 

States  holds  that  such  is  the  essential  nature  and  fh>m  office 

character  of  the  enactment  within  the  meaning  of  Provision  was  made,  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 

the  prohibitory  clause.    I  must  concede  that  I  nave    ,  . ^    r  au^  io*v  %  xrliJi     7^    ii  '^iS'^ 

been  unable  to  find  satisfactory  grounds  on  which  I  la*?re  of  the  12th  of  March,  for  the  payment 

could  venture  to  deny  the  reasonableness  of  that  of  mterest  on  the  State  debt.     No  interesl  had 

opinion,  or  refuse  to  accept  it  aa  an  authoritative  pro-  been  paid  by  the  State  Binoe  January,  1861, 

cedent.    ♦    ♦    ♦    This  kw,  as  made,  is  essentiaUy  and  this  act  set  aside  $760,000  from  the  treas- 

FsZlS  L'rreSa"se^i:aX;t\^^^^^  ury  for  that  purpose,  provided  for  a  tax  of  one 

own  force,  declares  and  executes  the  punishment.  In  ™"'  to  the  OOliar  on  the  taxable  property  of 

such  case  I  must  admit  that  no  one  can  be  heard  to  the  State  for  the  same  object,  and  made  further 

say— not  even  the  members  (of  the  Convention)  appropriation   from  the    sum    dne   from    the 

iwS't!''*'^*^?*  Vl?  '"^^J^^l?""  r^.  "^  ^^.^i^'^'w  Federal  Government  for  money  expended  for 
these  persons  for  those  past  acts  as  cnmmol,  but  ^  v  im  •  1  j  •  ..l 
only  to  found  a  good  government  and  secure  the  ^^^  Purposes,  to  be  likewise  placed  m  the 
safety  of  the  State ;  for  the  saying  would  be  a  matter  hands  of  the  connmissioners  of  the  State  Inter- 
extrinsic,  and  would  contradict  the  proper  scope,  ope-  est  Fund.  The  sum  allotted  to  the  State  (^ 
ration,  and  effect  of  the  enactment  itself.  Missouri  for  war  claims  amounted  to  $MT5r 

With  regard  to  these  exclusions,  considered  851.01,  of  which  $6,862,279.36  have  been  al- 
in  the  light  of  qualifications  for  tlie  professions  residy  paid.  The  act  of  March  12th  appropiia- 
named  in  the  clause  providing  for  the  applica-  ted  $1,500,000  for  a  permanent  school  fund, 
tion  of  the  oath.  Judge  Holmes  holds  the  fol-  «nd  $600,000  for  a  similar  fund  and  for  the  re- 
lowing  language :  demption  of  Union  military  bonds.    M<h«  than 

I  must  admit  that  these  exclusions  are  not  of  the  ^«  amount  of  the  appropriations  has  been  de- 
nature of  qualifications  at  idl,  and  the  reason  is  that  voted  to  these  purposes,  and  the  amoont 
they  are  not  really  intended  as  g[eneral  laws,  nor  as  a  actually  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  is 
permanent  institution,  either  wilj^  reference  to  the  ^3  q^q  682  68 

fco^^;^Ti^?^!;^rtle^S?Uc'X'iu  ,.  ^eVeguU«:  fl^al  operations  of  tte  SUU  for 

any  proper  sense,  but  are  temporary  disabilities  im-  tlie  year  ending  bepteraber  80,  1867,  ahow  the 

posed  on  a  class  of  persons  on  account  of  their  repre-  following  resnlt : 

hensible  past  acts  and  their  apprehended  future  >)ad     ^^^  ^^^^  p^per $636,000  00 

*^2?"^Vi  ^^""^  they  were  to  6e  temporary  only  is     internal  bnprovement  debt 2»,538  000  00 

suinciently  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  the  constitu-  y^-^^  ^^^^   *^                                                 *  48  000  00 

tion  ;  for  though  they  might  continue  in  force  indefl-  ■  ' ' 

nitely,  if  not  repealed  by  the  Legislature  soon  after  Unexpended  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at 

the  time  limited  for  that  purpose,  it  was  nevertheless        the  beginning  of  the  year '.,..  $8,96S,80S  <M 

plainly  contemplated  that  tncy  would  be  repealed  Beoeipto  from  idlaourees  during  Uie  year  7,043,006  7$ 

after  a  few  years.    They  were  not  expected  to  remain  

a  permnnout  part  of  the  constitution,  and  were  evi-  $11,010,614  6») 

dently  not  intended  as  a  perpetual  regulation.    In     Expenditures  for  the  year 10,8M,4S3  74 

this  respect,  they  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  

those  general  laws  and  permanent  institutlonB  of  Balance  in  the  Treasury  Oct  1, 1867.    $677,SSS  06 
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The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  rather  a  present  month  (January,  1868)  for  non-folfil- 

complicated  condition,  bnt  the  prospect  is  en-  ment  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  which 

couraging,  and  a  steady  improvement  is  notice-  requires  the  annual  outlay  of  $500,000  in  the 

able  in  the  transactions  of  the  past  year.  ^'  gradation,  masonry,  and  superstructure  of  the 

The  entire  school  fund  of  the  State  at  pres-  extension  of  the  road/'  The  Missouri  Pacific 
ent  amounts  to  $1,685,071,  yielding  an  annual  Railroad  is  also  mortgaged  to  the  State,  to 
income  of  $103,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added  which  \^  is  a  debtor  in  the  sum  of  $10,569,498, 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State  independent  of  unpaid  taxes,  which  amount  to 
government.  In  addition  to  these  liberal  pro-  $253,644.54.  These  taxes  were  levied  in  ac- 
visions,  the  several  counties  have  received  a  cordance  with  an  ordinance  of  the  State  con- 
grant  of  one  section  of  land  in  each  township,  vention  of  April  8,  1865,  providing  for  an  an- 
te be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  public  schools,  nual  levy  for  two  years,  ending  October  1, 1867, 
A  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  October,  1868,  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
has  taken  place  within  one  year  past  The  receipts  of  aU  railroads  which  are  in  default  in 
whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  loaned  them 
State  at  this  time  is  6,262 — 3,558  more  than  by  the  State.  The  I^orth  Missouri  Railroad 
were  reported  for  1866;  and  1,600  new  school-  also  lies  under  a  lien  of  the  State  for  an  in- 
houses  have  been  bailt  in  the  course  of  twelve  debtedness  of  above  $6,000,000,  and  is  in  de- 
months.  The  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  faul(  for  interest  due,  for  which  a  tax  has  been 
granting  land  to  the  several  States  and  Territo-  levied  of  $66,257.41,  not  yet  paid.  These  and 
ries  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  colleges,  re-  other  railroad  lines  are  in  process  of  construo- 

2 aires  that  any  State,  to  be  entitied  to  the  bene*  tion,  and  will  ultimately  connect  together  the 

t  of  that  act,  shall  provide  at  least  one  such  leading  cities  of  the  State,  and  unite  with  the 

college  within  five  years.    The  State  of  Mis-  great  routes  leading  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 

souri  has  not  yet  complied  with  this  require-  try. 

ment,  and  as  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  assent-  On  the  21st  of  February  last,  the  Legislature 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  congressional  of  Iliinois  incorporated  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis 
enactment  and  claiming  its  benefits,  was  passed  Bridge  Oompany,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1863,  bnt  a  short  time  ing  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  the 
remains  to  fulfil  the  requirement  of  the  law.  city  of  St  Louis.  Simultaneous  with  this  ac- 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Governor  rec-  tion  in  Illinois,  a  similar  organization  was  formed 
ommends  the  establishment  at  once  of  a  De-  at  St.  Louis,  which  named  the  same  persons  for 
partinent  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  Univer-  directors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  act 
sity.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Legis-  of  incorporation  of  the  Illinois  company.  Af- 
lature  of  1868,  now  in  session.  ter  some  disagreement  as  to  the  plan  of  their 
The  Legislature  of  Missouri,  in  February,  joint  operations,  these  two  corporations  have 

1866,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  made  an  amicable  adjustment  of  theur  mutual 
certain  railroads  held  by  the  State  as  mort-  claims,  and  immediate  action  is  expected  of 
gagee.  The  law  required  that  the  purchaser  them  upon  the  great  work  which  they  have 
should  expend  $500,000  a  year  toward  com-  nndertmcen. 

pleting  the  roads,  their  completion  being  the  As  there  was  no  State  election  dm-ing  the 

main  obiect  in  view  in  malang  the  proposed  year,  the  political  parties  have  been  compara- 

sale.    The  roads  held  by  the  State  were  the  tively  quiescent.    There  was  a  meeting  of  the 

Platte  County,  the  Southwest  Pac^c,  and  the  JOemocrats,  however,  at  St.  Louis,  to  reorgan- 

Iron  Mountain.    The  commissioners  who  were  ize  their  party  in  the  State,  on  the  22d  of  Febr 

intrusted  with  negotiating  the  sale  of  these  ruary.    A  long  series  of  resolutions  was  adopt- 

lines  of  railway  found  parties  to  take  the  place  ed,  the  most  prominent  principles  embodied  in 

of  tiie  mortgagors  of  the  Platte  County  Rail-  them  being : 

road»  and  redeem  it  from  sale.    The  Southwest  That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  subordi- 

Pacific  was  disposed  of  to  General  John  0.  nate  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 

Fremont,  in  June,  1866.    At  the  expiration  of  usurp  or  exercise  the  powers  belonging  to  an- 

one  year,  the  Governor,  being  satisfied  that  the  other,  is  subversive  of  the  principles  of  consti- 

conditions  of  the  contract  were  not  fulfilled,  tutional  liberty ; 

took  possession  of  the  road,  and  appointed  That  the  Government  is  a  mere  agent  of  the 

General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  to  operate  it  for  the  States,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 

State.   He  reports  the  net  profits  accruing  from  ernment  to  impair  or  abridge  the  authority  of 

the  working  of  the  road  from  June  21,  1867,  the  States  should  be  met  and  defeated ; 

to  January  1,  1868,  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  That  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  ad- 

$6,964.45.    The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  was  mission  of  new  States,  but  not  for  the  ezpul- 

operated,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  its  sion  or  destruction  of  any ;  therefore,  the  la^ 

sale,  from  September  27,  1866,  to  January  12,  lately  passed  by  Congress  to  reduce  ten  States 

1867,  daring  which  time  $37,936.54  was  paid  to  Territories,  and  govern  them  by  military 
to  the  State  Treasury  as  the  net  profits  of  the  power,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitn- 
road.  On  the  12th  of  January  this  railroad  tion,  and  a  practical  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
was  also  sold  by  the  commissioners,  and  it,  too,  That  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
has  been  seized  by  the  Governor  during  the  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  test  oath  is 
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founded  on  Jnstioe  and  law,  and  we  offer  oar  Metropolitan  Plato,  he  was  appoioted  profssor 

seryiccs  in  enforciDg  it  against  any  opposition  in  the  Seminary  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  bU 

whatever ;  course  of  study  there,  and  in  1808  took  holj 

That  we  favor  direct  taxation  in  preference  orders.     Four  years  later  he  became  rector  of 

to  a  protective  tariff.  the  Theological  Academy  of   St  Alexandre 

A  general  convention  is  then  recommended,  Nevsky  at  St.  Peterebnrg ;  in  1817,  Bishop  of 

to  make  such  modification  in  our  form  ^f  gov-  Revel ;  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  Tver,  and  mem- 

ernraent  as  shall  receive  the  cordial  support  her  of  the  Holy  Synod;  in  1820,  Archbishop  cf 

of  ail,  reinvigorate  republican  sympathies  and  Saroslav;  in  1821,  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  and 

principles,  and  establish  an  enduring  constitu-  in  1826,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the 

tion.  Czar  Nicholas,  Metropolitan.     His  career  as  a 

The  State  government  is  then  arraigned,  and  preacher  and  writer  began  in  1811,  when  some 

the  dominant  party  in  Missouri  pronounced  of  his  sermons  were  published,  and  excited 

corrupt  and  oppressive;  and  they  finally  re-  marked  attention.   In  1813,  he  printed  a funer- 

solved,  that  every  white  man  of  Missouri,  of  nl  oration  on  the  death  of  Prince  Golonu^cbeff 

lawful  age  and  sound  mind,  has  a  right  to  vote,  Eoutoussoff,  and  in  1814  his  first  political  ser- 

and  should  exercise  the  right  at  all  hazards,  mon,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Voice  of  Him  that 

and  subject  to  all  consequences  which  an  un-  crieth    in    the   Wilderness."     This  discoDr» 

lawful  assumption  of  power  might  awaken«  established  his  fame  as  a  preacher.     His  sobse- 

An  election  was  held  in  November,  in  the  quent  works  have  been :  "  An  Examination  of 
Third  Congressional  District,  to  Buppjy  the  va-  the  Moral  Oanses  of  the  Surprising  Saocess  of 
cancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Thomas  E.  Russia  in  the  War  of  1812"  (1814);  "A  Corn- 
Noel.  The  vote  was  light,  the  whole  number  naentary  on  Uie  67th  Psalm"  (1814) ;  "  Dialogues 
cast  being  8,252,  of  which,  Jas.  B.  McCormick,  between  a  Skeptic  and  a  Believer  in  the  Oitho- 
the  Democratic  candidate,  received  a  majority  dox  Basso-Greek  Church  "  (1816) ;  "  A  sketch 
of  190.  The  Bepublican  candidate  was  James  of  Ecdesiasto-Biblical  History"  (1816);  "Notes 
H.  Chase.  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  "  (1816) ;  "The  Great 

MONBOE,  Bev.  Samuel  Y.,  D.  D.,  a  Meth-  Catechism"  (1826) ;  two  volumes  of  sermocs 
odist  clergyman,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  published  in  1844,  and  a  third  volnme  in  1861. 
secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  Society  or  A  large  number  of  his  sermons  and  addresses 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  in  Mount  have  been  printed  in  a  monthly  religions 
Holly,  N.  J.,  in  1813;  died  by  being  thrown  journal  published  at  Moscow.  A  considew- 
from  the  cars  near  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  February  ble  number  of  his  sermons  and  his  other  works 
9,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Clayton  have  been  translated  into  French.  He  con- 
Monroe,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  but  spent  most  tinned  to  preach  until  a  short  time  before  his 
of  his  youth  in  Philadelphia.  He  united  with  death,  and  his  services  were  crowded,  though 
the  Methodist  Church  in  1884,  and  soon  became  but  few  could  distinguish  his  words.  His  &er- 
a  local  preacher,  but  did  not  enter  the  itiner-  mons  were  replete  with  Biblical  quotations,  and 
ancy  until  1843.  His  labors  were  confined  to  give  evidence  of  fervor,  earnestness,  and  depth 
churches  in  the  Kew  Jersey  Conference  for  the  of  conviction  of  the  truths  he  uttered,  which 
next  twenty  years,  being  stationed  successively  must  have  made  them  very  effective.  In  polit- 
at  Salem,  Paterson,  Newark,  Princeton,  Kew-  ical  matters  the  Metropolitan  was  a  dedded 
ark  again,  and  New  Brunswick.  In  1856  he  liberal,  and  though  upholding  the  constituted 
was  appointed  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Bridge-  order  of  the  Government,  was  ever  ready  to 
ton  district.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  pastor  suggest,  at  the  appropriate  time,  needed  reforms, 
in  Camden,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  trans-  He  was  the  confidant,  friend,  and  counsellor  of 
ferred  to  Trenton,  and  in  1864  made  presiding  the  Czar  Alexander  L,  and  exerted  considerahle 
elder  of  the  Camden  district,  but  at  his  own  influence  over  Nicholas  until  he  withstood  man- 
request  transferred  to  the  pastorate  in  Jersey  fully  the  despotism  of  that  monarch,  when  he 
City.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  correspond-  was  vii-tually  exiled  from  the  capital  He  has 
ing  secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  been  the  adviser  and  friend  of  the  present 
and  by  his  rare  executive  ability  had  made  that  Emperor,  and  the  act  which  on  the  19th  of 
society  a  most  efficient  and  powerful  organiza-  March,  1861,  gave  freedom  to  twenty-three 
tion  in  the  Church.  He  was  an  active  and  millions  of  serfs,  was  drawn  np  by  his  hand, 
leading  member  of  the  General  Conferences  of  In  the  Crimean  War  his  eloquence  called  oat 
1856,  1860,  and  1864,  and  in  the  last  received  a  the  Bussians  to  volunteer  for  their  faith,  Czar, 
large  vote  for  bishop.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  country,  and  his  appeals  sent  forth  the 
preacher  and  an  able  and  vigorous  writer.  "Widows  of  Mercy"  to  visit  and  care  for  the 

MOSCOW,  Most  Bev.  Philabete  Dsozdof,  wounded. 
Archbishop  of,  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Bus-       MUNCK  (or   Muinc),  Salomon,  a  Semitic 

sian  Greek  Church,  bom  in  1782  at  Colomna,  in  scholar  and  orientalist,  of  Jewish  extraction, 

the  Government  of  Moscow;  didS  at  Moscow  born  in  Glogan,  Prussian  Silesia,  in  1807;  died 

December  1,  1867.    He  began  his  studies  in  his  in  Paris,  in  February,  1867.    He  studied  in  the 

native  town,   and  completed   his  theological  Universities  of  Berlin  -and  Bonn,  and  by  the 

course  at  the  seminary  of  the  Laura  of  St.  Ser-  assistance  of  friends  was  enabled  to  avail  him- 

gius,  in  Moscow.    Attracting  the  notice  of  the  self  of  the  instruction  of  the  great  French 
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• 
orientalists,  Sjlvestre  de  Sacy  and  Ohezy.  In  compelled  to  relinqnish  his  ofiSoe  in  the  Lihrarj, 
1835  he  visited  England,  and  spent  some  time  and  lived  in  retirement  nntil  1864,  when  lie 
at  til e  University  of  Oxford,  collecting  mate-  was  appointed  hj  the  French  Government  snc- 
rials  for  an  edition  of  Maimonides'  cele-  cesser  to  M.  B^nan  as  Professor  of  Semitic 
brated  work  of  Mor'ck  Nebuihim  Q^  Gnide  Languages  in  the  College  of  France,  which  po- 
of the  Erring  "),  in  the  original  Arabic  text  in  sition  he  held  till  his  death.  Professor  Manck 
Hebrew  letters.  This  hepnhlishedinl836-'40,  was  an  anthor  of  great  note  and  authority  on 
with  a  French  translation  and  notes.  In  1840  subjects  connected  with  his  lifelong  studies, 
he  was  appointed  deputy-keeper  of  Oriental  His  principal  works,  written  in  French,  bu<i 
Manuscripts  in  the  Boyal  library  of  Paris.  Sir  some  of  them  translated  into  German,  were : 
Moses  Montefiore  and  M.  Cemieuz  visited  the  "  Palestine,  a  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Ar- 
East  the  same  year  on  their  mission  in  behalf  chasologioal  Description  of  it "  (Paris,  1845), 
of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damascus,  and  in-  included  in  Didot's  Uhivera  pittaresaue  ;  *'  Re- 
vited  M.  Munck  to  accompany  them.  He  glad-  flections  upon  the  Worship  of  the  Ancient  He- 
ly  consented,  and  secured,  while  in  Egypt,  many  brews  in  its  Connection  with  the  other  Worships 
interesting  MSS.  in  Arabic  relating  to  the  early  of  Antiquity  "  (18S8) ;  "  Philosophy  and  Phil- 
literature  of  the  Caraites,  and  other  subjects  of  osophfc  Writings  of  the  Jews  "  (1852) ;  **  Con- 
early  Arabic  literature.  On  his  return  he  de-  tributions  to  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophical 
voted  himself  so  assiduously  to  his  Arabic  Sciences,"  and  to  other  encyclopsadias  and 
studies,  that  he  eventually  lost  his  eyesight,  transactions  of  learned  societies,  as  well  as  sev- 
and  from  1852  was  entirely  blind.     He  was  eral  other  scientific  works. 
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NAIL   MACHINE,    Wiokebsham's.      This  finitive  close  of  the  war,  the  Government  has 

machine,  of  which  there  was  an  example  in  the  taken  upon  itself  the  work  of  providing  and 

Americap  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  pro-  preparing  national  cemeteries  where  our  sol- 

duces  a  headed  nail  pointed  like  a  chisel  and  diers  who  feU  in  battle,  those  who  died  in  the 

gradually  tapered  for  its  whole  length.    The  field  or  temporary  hospitals  from  wounds  and 

usual  plan  has  hitherto  been  to  make  the  plate,  disease,  and  those  who  perished  from  wounds, 

from  which  the  nails  are  cut,  wide  enough  for  disease,   and   hunger  in  the  prisons  of  the 

the  length  of  the  nail,  and  then  commence  cut-  South,  might  receive  honorable  burial,  and,  so 

ting  from  one  end  ana  continuing  the  operation  far  as  possible,  recognition.    To  these  ceme- 

until  it  is  all  cut  into  nails,  the  machine  cutting  teries,  which  have  been  adorned  by  the  art  and 

only  one  at  a  time.    In  the  Wickersham  ma-  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener,  the  bodies  of  all 

chine,  a  sheet  of  metal  of  from  20  to  25  inches  is  Union  soldiers   have    been    transferred  who 

placed,  and  a  series  of  nails  cut  from  its  edges  died  or  were  slain  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  some 

at  each  stroke  of  the  knives.    To  do  this  there  instances  all  who  had  fallen  in  the  State  where 

are  two  series  of  cutters,  viz.,  bed  and  moving  the  cemetery  is  situated.     In  two  instances, 

cutters,  so  arranged  that,  by  shifting  the  naiU  only,  the  cemeteries  have  been  laid  out  and 

sheet  laterally  the  distance  equal  to  the  length  decorated,  and  monuments  provided  by  associ- 

of  two  nails,  each  time  a  series  of  nails  is  cut,  ations  receiving  grants  from  th^'  several  States 

the  nails  being  alternately  reversed  as  to  heads  whose  soldiers  are  among  the  dead  who  repose 

and  points.    The  motions  of  the  machine  are  there.    These  two  are  the  Gettysburg  Ceme- 

only  three,  viz.,  the  crank  motion  of  the  cutter-  tery  and  the  Antietam  Cemetery,  both  contain- 

jaw,  the  cam  motion  for  shifting  the  nail-plate,  ing  only  the  bodies  of  those  killed  or  snbse- 

and  the  feed  motion  which  moves  the  nail-sheet  quently  deceased  from  wounds  received  in  these 

toward  the  cutters  each  time  it  is  shifted  and  a  great  battles.    The  others  have  been  laid  out 

series  of  nails  cut.    In  cutting  half-inch  patent  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  under  the 

brads  or  shoe-nails  from  a  20-inch  plate,  forty  direction  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M. 

nails  are  cut  at  each  stroke  of  the  knives,  or  160  Moore,  A.  Q.  M.    The  whole  number  is  about 

per  second,  the  machine  driving  the  knives  four  thirty.    Of  those  situated  hi  the  vicinity  of 

times  per  second.    Of  patent  brads  from  f  to  2  Washington,  D.  C,  the   principal   are :   Tiie 

inches  long,  and  shoe-nails  of  all  sizes,  one  ma-  cemetery  at  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home,  situated 

chine  will  cut  8,600  lbs.  per  day.    Of  the  large-  2|   miles   from   Washington,    contains   5,717 

size  nails,  one  machine  wiU  cut  5,000  lbs.,  and  bodies,  and  is  now  closed ;  Harmony  Cemetery, 

ship-spikes  i  to  i  lbs.  each,,  one  machine  will  situated  two  miles  from  Washington,  contains 

cue  25,000  lbs.  per  day  of  ten  hours.     This  8,251   bodies;  Battle  Cemetery,  situated  four 

form  of  nail  is  said  to  be  more  easily  driven,  miles  from  Waslmigton,   contains  40  bodies ; 

and  to  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  wood,  than  Arlington  Cemetery,  on  the  Arlington  estate, 

nails  of  the  ordinary  form.  Va.,  three  miles  from  Washington,  9,795  bodies ; 

NATIONAL  CEMETERIES.    Since  the  de-  Union  Cemetery,  near  the  boundary,  between 
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0.,  1,012  bodies;  Alexandria  Gemetery,  near  Apprentiee-sliips s       u 

Alexandria,  Va.,  8,601  bodies.    Of  those  in  g^lJXdkCV^^i* I       m 

Virginia  more  remote  from  the  national  capital :  Attached  to  Narai  AcademyV.'.'.V  "//. V.V.V.V.  lo      lu 

Hampton   Cemetery,  near  Hampton,  Va.,    166  On  •ervloe   at  yards  and  itadona,  Indndiag 

bodies;  BeUe  We  Cemetery,  near  Richmond,         jSLS^Sd'^-bSS^'!!!!^.!?^."..       « 
Va.,   166  bodies;  Ball's  Bluff  Oemetery,  on  —      — 

BaU's  Bluff,  Va.,  61  bodies ;  Winchester  Oeme-  Total  nmnbor  of  Y««etai!ni«. i«      w 

tery.  near  Winchester,  Va.,  6,700  bodies ;  Oold  t       i  :■        i  i  «j  .•&      ^ 

WK  J ,  M^cM       XUX.U V0VW ,   '  *••»  >*»  •^'IJ'"^**^'' ?  "^vix*  Iron-dad  veaaela  l»id  np 4»        1» 

Harbor  Oemetery,  near  the  Oold  Harbor  House,      *^     »       «*    not  completed 6       n 

about  nine  miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  1,980  |'^-^"5'**°?«<™P^^y;:v/*vc;;,  *  ^      ®* 

bodies;  Glendale  Oemetery,  near  Malvern  Hill,  ^*"l£fp.)r...........: .^!*."?r':^!"!:  s 

Va..  1,077  bodies,  and  it  is  expected  to  receive  Other  Teeaelsliid  np,  repalrfaift  fitting  for  aea, 

finally  8,000;  Seven  Pines  Oemetery,  about  ten         M^foriaie .jbt    jo8 

miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  1,886  bodies ;  Fort  Total  nnmber  of  Teasels  and  gons 888     1^ 

Harrison  Oemetery,  Va.,  746  bodies,  to  be  in-        _,  ,       ,  ^  .      . 

creased  to  8,800;    Fredericksburg  Oemetery,        The  naval^d  coast  survey  services  have 

Va.,  2,442  bodies,  and  supposed  to  contain,  employed  11,900  men  dunng  the  year, 
when  completed,  16,000.    besides  these  inter-       T*^®  command  of  the  European  sqnadrwi  w» 

ments  in  national  cemeteries,  there  are  buried  assigned  m  the  spring  of  1867  to  Admwl 

in  the  Oongressional  Oemetery,  near  Washing-  1^^?«?*»  f^^  ^^  S«>™.  ^^fJ^'V/  H 

ton,  161  bodies;   Hollywood  Oemetery,  near  ^^''^5^'^  •^^?®  ^.^^  *°^ '^^»^i^ ^^4^!^ 

Richmond,   Va.,    237   bodifes,   and    OJikwood  OoWsborough,  at  Oherbourg,  Frmce,  July  1^. 

Oemetery    near  Richmond,  Va.,  210  bodies.  The  followmg  vessels  at  present  compose  the 

In  other  States  there  are :  one  at  Salisbury,  N.  squadron : 

0.,  and  we  think  one  near  Wilmington;  one  Fntnklin  (flag-ship) .°S^ 

of  thirty  acres  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  in  which  Canandaigna .'.''.'.*.'  7 

the  Union  prisoners  who  died  at  Oharleston,  as  gj^^jj"^ jj 

well  as  those  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Oharles- 
ton,  and  on  the  various  battle-fields  in  that  On  assuming  command,  Admiral  Farragat 
State,  are  buried ;  tiie  Anderson ville  Oemetery,  visited  with  his  fleet  the  principal  seaports  of 
near  Andersonville,  Sumter  Oounty,  Georgia,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  EnglaDd, 
in  which  are  buried  12,962  bodies ;  the  Atlanta  and  Spain,  arriving  at  Lisbon  October  28tL 
Oemetery,  in  which  are  buried  those  who  fell  His  reception  in  all  these  countries  has  heen 
in  the  great  battles  around  that  city ;  the  ceme-  of  the  most  gratifying  character.  Kinga,  no- 
tery  near  Ohattanooga,  where  lie  the  dead  of  bles,  and  naval  dignitaries  have  united  in  ex- 
Ohickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Lookout  Moun-  tending  to  him  and  his  ofiScers  intematioMl, 
tain.  Buzzard's  Roost,  andDalton;  Stone  River,  naval,  and  civic  honors,  and  a  generons  hospi- 
Tennessee,  where  were  buried  the  thousands  of  tality.  In  Russia,  where  he  remained  during 
the  dead  from  that  great  battle,  as  well  as  those  the  greater  part  of  August,  the  friendship  and 
of  other  minor  battle-fields  in  the  vicinity ;  courtesy  of  both  government  and  people  were 
Shiloh  and  Oorinth,  Miss.,  where  are  buried  the  especially  marked ;  while  in  Sweden,  he  ws? 
dead  of  that  sanguinary  fight  and  the  siege  and  presented  to  the  King  at  Stockholm,  who  ex- 
subsequent  battles  of  Oorinth  and  luka;  Pea  pressed  his  gratification  in  again  weleomiDg 
Ridge,  Arkansas,  and  we  believe,  also,  one  American  vessels-of-war  iir  Swedish  waters, 
near  Helena  in  the  same  State,  one  or  two  pro-  In  November,  1866,  on  the  joint  application  of 
jected  but  not  yet  finished  in  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  King,  American  minister  at  Rome,  and  Mr. 
one  at  Perryville,  Ky.  In  all  these  cemeteries  Fox,  then  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kavr, 
more  than  200,000  soldiers  are  buried.  present  in  Rome,  the  Swatara  was  ordered  to 

NAVY,  UNITED  STATES.  During  the  Oivita  Vecchia,  to  convey  John  H.  SnrratMm- 
year  1867,  the  naval  force  of  the  country  has  plicatedin  the  assassination  of  the  late  PreadeDt 
been  almost  exclusively  employed  on  foreign  Lincoln,  to  the  United  States.  The  prisoner, 
stations.  Bat  little  occasion  remained  for  its  however,  escaped  from  his  captors  in  the  Papal 
presence  near  home,  and  the  general  peace  dominions,  and  was  retaken  in  Alexandna 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  civilized  (Egypt),  whither  the  Swatara  followed  him, 
world  left  no  call  for  active  operations  to  and  received  him  on  board  from  the  consul- 
protect  American  commerce  and  interests  general  in  Egypt,  December  21st  The  ressel 
abroad.  reached  Washington  in  February,  where  Coro- 

The  aggregate  naval  force  has  been  reduced  mander  Jeffers  delivered  the  prisoner  to  the 

during  the  year  forty  vessels,— including  twelve  marshal  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  and  the 

in  commission  and  thirteen  on  squa&)n  ser-  Swatara  immediately  returned  to  lisbon  and 

vice, — and  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  guns,  rejoined  the  European  squadron.  , 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number       Earnest  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 

and  condition  of  the  vessels  as  presented  in  Ohristians  in  the  island  of  Orete  having  been 

the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  to  American  ofl^cers,  urging  them,  m 

December  2,  1867 :  violation   of  neutral    obligations,  to  remote 
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from  that  island,  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  the  kenbargh  was  landed  and  received  with  the 

women  and  children   rendered  houseless  and  nsaal  honors.    After  the  conference,  he  sailed 

destitate  by  the  results  of   the  insurrection  from  Yokohama  in  the  Shenandoah,  June  25th, 

against  the  Turkish  authorities,  Rear- Admiral  to  select  a  port  most  suitable  for  commercial 

Goldsborough,  in  conformity  with  instructions  purposes.  He  visited  several  ports  where  no  for- 

from  the  Navy  Department,  declined  to  act  in  eign  minister  or  war-vessel  had  ever  been  known 

the  matter  without  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  to  enter,  and  experienced  marked  honors  and 

Government.      Captain  Strong,  however,  in  politeness  from  the  governors  and  officials ;  he 

command  of  the  Ganandaigua,  was  dispatched  arrived,  July  20th,  at  Miyadsu,  the  most  beau- 

to  Crete,  with  instructions  from  Bear- Admiral  tiftd  of  dl    the  bays  visited.      Commodore 

Goldsborough  to  ask  permission  from  the  chief  Goldsborough  and  his  officers  made  surveys  of 

authority  of  the  island  to  receive  on  board  and  most  of  these  harbors,  and  prepared  sailing 

convey  to  Greece  as  many  Greek  women  and  directions  to  enter  them, 
children  as  his  vessel  could  accommodate ;  but       The  Wachusett,  Commander  B.  W.  Shufeldt, 

in  an  interview  with  Omer  Pacha,  to  whom  was  dispatched  by  Bear- Admiral  Bell,  in  Janu- 

Captain  Strong  communicated  his  instructions,  ary,  to  investigate  the  case  of  the  American 

the  permission  was  refusidd.     Subsequently,  on  schooner.   General  Sherman,  wrecked  in  the 

the  26th  of  July,  Admiral  Farragut  dispatched  Ping  Yang  Biver,  in  Corea,  in  1860,  and  all  of 

the  Swatara,  Commander  Jeffers,  to  Crete,  on  her  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  murdered ; 

the  same  errand.      His  report  confirms  the  but  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  from  the 

representations   of    Captain    Strong,    of  the  king.    The   authorities  and  people  of  Corea 

Oanandaigna,  urging  that  whatever  may  have  aim  to  exclude  strangers  and  render  navigation 

been  American  sympathies,  they  could  take  no  dangerous  in  these  and  a^accnt  waters.    Pira- 

active  measures  with  the  insurrectionists  with-  cies  in  this  neighborhood  have,  however,  been 

oat  injustice  to  the  Turkish  Government,  which  less  frequent  than  usual  during  the  current 

had  respected  the  national  integrity  and  refused  year. 

recognition  of  the  Confederates  when  other        Early  in  the  year  information  was  received 

nations  gave  them  countenance.  by  the  squadron  of  the  wreck  of  the  American 

The  Asiatic  squadronjs  still  under  the  com-  bark  Bover,  on  the  southeast  end  of  the  island 

mand  of  Bear- Admiral  H.  H.  Bell,  and  consists  of  Formosa,  and  the  probable  murder  of  all  on 

at  present  of  the  following  vessels :  board.    Commander  Febiger,  of  the  Ashuelot, 

Gans.  was  scut  to  Tai-wau-Foo  in  April,  to  demand 

Ashuelot 10  an  investigation  of  the  crime,  the  punishment 
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A^SSto^k/.V. ::::::::;  ^5  of  the  offenders,  and  the  recovery  of  any  of  the 

Unadiiia.........*....'.".'   ft  crew  who  might  have  survived.     The  princi- 

^°^*^ J  pal  authorities  of  the  island  expressed  a  willing- 

°^**  ^ ness  to,  comply  with  these  requirements,  but 


The  Piscataqua,  a  new  steam-frigate,  has  claimed  that  the  perpetrators  were  a  horde  of 
been  sent  to  relieve  the  Hartford,  and  carry  out  savages  not  under  their  control,  who  could  not 
Bear- Admiral  8.  C.  Bowan  as'  the  successor  of  be  brought  to  justice  by  them.  Upon  the  re- 
Bear- Admiral  Bell  The  Oneida,  Iroquois,  turn  of  the  Ashuelot,  Bear-Admiral  Bell  went 
Aroostook,  Unadiiia,  and  Onward  have  been  out  with  the  Hartford  and  Wyoming,  and  on 
added  to  the  squadron  during  the  year,  and  June  13th  landed  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
recently  the  Maumee  and  Idaho ;  the  latter  to  officers,  sailors,  and  marines,  under  Command- 
be  stationed  at  Nangasaki,  and  used  principally  er  George  C.  Belknap,  of  the  Hartford.  This 
as  a  hospital  and  store-ship.  The  Wachusett,  force  pursued  the  savages  a  short  distance  into 
Wyoming,  Onward,  and  Snpply  have  been  the  interior,  but  nothing  effectual  was  accom- 
ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States.  plished,  beyond  the  burning  of  a  number  of  the 
The  Japanese  Government  having  requested  native  huts.  Lieutenant-Commander  Alexan- 
an  interview  with  the  foreign  ministers  resi-  der  S.  Mackenzie,  the  second  officer  in  com- 
dent  at  Yokohama,  with  reference  to  opening  mand,  was  killed  while  daringly  leading  a 
an  additional  port  to  foreign  trade,  on  the  charge  into  one  of  the  numerous  ambuscades 
western-  coast  of  Japan,  Mr.  Van  Valken-  encountered  on  the  march, 
burgh,  the  United  States  minister,  determined  The  Shenandoah  stopped  at  Calcutta  on  her 
to  attend  the  conference.  Bear- Admiral  BeU,  way  to  join  the  squadron.  Her  appearance 
desirous  of  making  a  suitable  naval  display  on  created  some  sensation,  as  no  American  man- 
an  occasion  so  unusual  in  the  history  of  that  of-war  had  visited  that  port  in  twenty-five 
peculiar  people,  and  of  promoting  commerce  in  years.  She  left  Calcutta  December  18th,  and, 
the  East,  which  had  suffered  materially  in  con-  touching  at  Penang,  arrived  at  Singapore  on 
sequence  of  tlie  late  civil  war,  assembled  at  the  81st.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Bankok,  in 
Yokohama,  in  April,  the  Hartford,  Shenandoah,  Siam,  and  the  French  settlement  Saigon,  in 
and  Wyoming,  to  convey  the  minister  to  Osaka,  Cochin  China.  At  Bankok  she  was  well  re- 
the  country  residence  of  the  Tycoon,  where  ceived  by  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
the  two  latter  vessels  arrived  May  Ist,  and  were  The  Monocacy,  Commander  Carter,  was  sent 
shortly  atter  joined  by  the  Hartford,  which  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the 
had  been  temporarily  disabled.    Mr.  Van  Val-  destruction  of  the  residence  of  the  American 
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cozuml  at  Brnni,  Borneo,  where  she  arrived  the  surrender  and  embarkation  of  tbeForeifpi 

May  27th,  and  left  Jnne  Ist,  after  executing  her  L^on  was  qnietly  accomplished, 

mission.  The  Sonth  Atlantic  sqnadroo,  at  the  close  of 

On  the  waj  to  her  station,  the  Iroqnois  the  past  year,  was  composed  of  the  foOowiiif 

touched  at  St.  Augustine  Bay,  Madagascar,  and  vessels : 

at  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands  in  the  Qnerriero  fflae-  w  )    ^^ 

Mozambique  Channel.     At  the  former  port,  Wa%.!"A\^?.....V.V*.'  a 

King  Willy  was  entertained  on  board,  and  ex-    P*wnee ii 

Erecffled  his  gratiiication  at  the  arrival  of  the  '^■"■^ ® 
roquois,  the  first  American  war-vessel  that  had  The  Brooklyn,  Juniata,  Shawmut,  Mpac,  and 
ever  stopped  there.  At  Johanna  visits  were  Onward  have  been  withdrawn  during  the  rear 
exchanged  with  the  Sultan,  who  appeared  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Davia  reUcved  Rw- 
friendly.  He  complained  of  French  and  Admiral  Godon  July  27th,  and  the  latter  arrired 
American  merchantmen,  who,  at  diflferent  at  Philadelphia  September  8d. 
times,  had  carried  off  his  subjects  without  per-  The  Shamokin,  Commander  P.  Orosbr,  in 
mission.  Commander  English  left  a  circular  conveying  to  his  post  (Asuncion)  the  Am^ican 
upon  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  commanders  minister  to  Paraguay,  Mr.  Washburn,  passed 
of  merchant-vessels  touching  at  the  island,  the  lines  of  the  Brazilian  blockading  squadroc 
The  Iroquois  also  stopped  at  Aden,  Muscat,  and  December  2,  1866,  against  the  protest  of  Ad- 
Bombay,  miral  Tamandar6,  and  proceeaed  as  fiir  as 
The  Aroostook  was  at  Johanna  July  4th,  and  Ourupaity,  where  the  minister  was  landed ;  ob- 
exchanged  international  courtesies  with  the  structions  in  the  river  making  it  dangeroos  to 
S*^J[J*^«  .  proceed  fiuther.  Although  objection  was  made 
The  North  Atlantic  squadron,  under  the  to  the  passage  of  the  Shamokin.  tlie  most 
command  of  Eear-Admiral  Pahner  (recently  friendly  relations  were  maintained  by  the 
deceased),  comprised,  on  December  2,  1867,  American  and  Brazilian  oflBcers,  to  preTeol 
the  following  vessels :  this  instance  being  used  as  a  precedent  on 
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g^^^  ^"^    future  occasions  of  a  amilar  character. 

Shawmut!  !*.!*.  *. '. '. '. '.  V.V. '.'.',  8       Rcar-Admlral  Godon  visited  in  April,  in  the 


Marbiehead T  Wasp,  the  towns  on  the  Uruguay  River  as  far 

vSLSr'^' ',',',',',', ', *..'.]!'.!! ".10  as  Goncepcion,  the  capital  of  Entre  Rios.  The 

^  .  .................                         ......  prevalence    of  cholera   prevented  him  from 

n^?^  H^^J"^'  Commodore  Winslow,  m   the  J^aching  Rosario,  which  was  inclnded  in  Lis 

Gulf  of   Mexico,  was  oonsohdated  with  this  oricinal  desiirn 

squadron  May  224  a  distinct  force  being  no  l^rfy  in  jMuary,  the  Kansas,  Commander 

longer  required  in  those  waters.  ^  A  number  of  ^^,^  %f^  Montevid^  for  a  cruise  on  the  west 

the  vessels  have  been  withdrawn  m  consequence  ^oast  of  Africa.    She  visited  the  Cape  of  Good 

of  the  yeUow  fever,  which  has  prevailed  ex-  Hope,  St  Paul  deLoando,  Benguela,  and  Little 

tensively  along  the  Gulf  and  throughout  the  jisTBay.    No  American  slavera  were  heard  of 

West  Indies  durmg  the  past  year.  ^^         ^f  ^^     i^t^  .^^  f^m  infonnation 

The  principal  ports  withm  the  limits  of  the  received  from  EiSglish  officers  met  with  aloog 

squadron  have  been  visited,  and  some  of  them  ^^  ^^g^,  ^^^  gj^^  f^^  ^^^  govemow  of  Lo- 

repeatedly,  mcludmg  Vera  Oruz  and  Tampico,  ^^^  ^^^  g^^  Helena,  it  appeared  that  tto 

in  Mexico ;  Aspmwall,  Oarthagena,  and  other  ^^^^^  jj^  virtually  ceased 

places  in  Colombia,  and  the  ports  of  Hayti  and  xhe  North  Pacific  squadron  remains  under 

St:.  Dommgo ;  the  flag-ship  or  one  of  the  ves-  ^he  command  of  Rear-Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher, 

seU  always  being  near,  to  exercise  a  salutary  ^j  j^  composed  of  the  followmg  vessels: 

influence  during  the  revolutions  and  domestic  o™                               o^ 

disturbances  so  frequent  in  those  countries.  penaaoola  (flag-shipx 20*" 

An  interview  took  place  in  August,  at  Pa-    Banujac...., ii 

namo,  between  Rear- Admiral  Palmer  and  Gen-  owipee^.T. V.V. V.V.'.  *.'.'.!   6 

eral  Gutierrefe,  President  of  Colombia,  in  which  Kcsaca.V.V.V.V.V.V.V  .*.!.'   8 

the  latter  expressed  great  regard  for  the  United    g[j*JJl^°e jj 

States,  and  especially  for  their  interests  on  the  ' 

Isthmus;  saying  that  the  faithful  observance  of  This  squadron  has  been  employed  during  the 

treaty  stipulations  was  for  the  mutual  benefit  year  in  watching  and  protecting  the  peraow 

of  his  country  and  of  the  States.  and   property  of  Americans,   and  the  wel- 

In  effecting  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  to  fare  and  interests  of  tlie  United  States  in  Mei- 

the  Liberal  forces,  important  services  were  ren-  ico  and  on  the  Isthmus,  where  war  and  inter- 

dcred  by  Commander  Roe,  stationed  at  that  nal    difficolties   and    disturbances  have  been 

port,  in  settling  the  terms  between  the  Im-  threatening,  or  have  to  a  great  extent  pre- 

perial   and  Republican   commanders,  and  in  vailed.    It  has  also  been  en^paged  in  explonng 

securing  a  continuance  of  negotiations,  inter-  and  surveying  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in 

rupted  by  the  amval  of  General  Santa  Anna  visiting   the   recently-acquired  poasessioM  in 

as  a  pretended  agent  of  the  United  States  Gov-  the  north.    Along  the  coast  of  Mexico,  fron 

ernraent.    On  June  27th,  after  his  departure,  Acapulco  to  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Caliior- 
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nia,    lately   the   field   of  operations   of  the    tained  of  a  civil  war  in  the  repnblio  of  Oolom- 
French    against   the    Mexican    repnblic,  one    bia.    At  Panama  the  foreign  merchants  com- 

or  more  vessels  have  been  constantly  crnis-  plained  of  increased  and  nnlawfal  taxation,  and 

ing  or  in  port,  as  onr  interests  seemed  to  re-  a  pnblic  meeting  was  held  by  the  consuls  and 

qnire.                                       •  commanders  of  vessels-of-war,  at  which  a  re- 

The  Lackawanna  has  been  employed  most  monstrance  against  the  alleged  illegal  proceed- 

of  the  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sandwich  ings  was  adopted.   After  some  correspondence, 

Islands.    In  May  she  visited  the  French  Frigate  a  compromise  was  effected,  the  merchants  at 

Shoals,  and  bronght  to  Honolnla  twenty-seven  Panama  and  Colon  (Aspinwall)  agreeing  to  pay 

of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Daniel  Wood,  their  regular  tax  three   months  in  advance, 

an    American    whale-ship    which    had    been  without  increase.     Commander  Bradford,  of 

wrecked.    Recently  she  has  been  engaged  in  the  Besaca,  was  at  Panama  during  these  diffi- 

examining  and  surveying  the  islands,  reefs,  and  cnlties ;  and  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the 

reported  dangers  which  lie  northwesterly  from  North  and  South  Pacific  squadrons,  as  well  as 

the  Sandwich  group  toward  Japan.     The  ac-  Rear- Admiral  Palmer,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 

quisition  of  Russian  America,  the  increasing  were  directed  to  have  a  suitable  naval  force  in 

commerce  with  Japan  and  China,  and  the  ris-  that  vicinity  to  protect  our  interests,  and  to  at- 

ing  importance  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific,  tend  to  Uie  safety  and  security  of  passengers 

will  in  future  call  for  more  extensive  operations  and  merchandise  crossing  the  Isthmus,  but  not 

on  the  part  of  this  squadron,  and,  for  a  more  to  interfere  in  a  manner  to  involve  the  United 

thorough  exploration  and  survey  of  the  North  States  or  to  violate  neutrality.    A  civil  revolu- 

Pacific  Ocean.  tion,  effected  happily  without  much  internal 

The  Odsipee,  Captain  Emmons,  conveyed  tlie  commotion  or  foreign  complication,  put  an  end 

commissioners  to  Russian  America,  and  on  Sep-  to  the  disturbauce. 

tember  2'rtb,  General  Rousseau  and  Captain  In  addition  to  the  various  fleets  maintained 

Pestchonroif  (the  Russian  commissioner)  left  in  foreign  waters,  a  number  of  vessels  have 

San  Francisco  for  Sitka.  been  employed  in  special  service.    The  steam- 

The  Jamestown,  stationed  at  Panama,  was  frigate  Susquehanna,  sent  to  convey  onr  minis- 

in  the  spring  ordered  north,  as  mauy  of  her  ter,  Lieutenant-General  Sherman,  to  Vera  Cruz, 

crew  were  prostrated  with  fever,  and  several  returned  without  landing  him,  in  consequence 

Jiad  died.    The  crew  of  the  Resaca,  which  sue-  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico, 

ceeded  her,  became  similarly  aSectecl,  and  in  One  or  more  naval  vessels  were  continued  at 

Angnst  both  vessels  saUed  from  San  Francisco  that  port  until  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz,  aud 

to  Sitka.  the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops  in  the  ser- 

The  South  Pacific  squadron,  under  the  com-  vice  of  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian, 

mand  of  Rear- Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  con-  Tiie  United  States  steamer  Don,  Commander 

sists  of  the  following  vessels :  Ralph  Chandler,  acting  upon  information  re- 

gbh.  ceived  from  Captain  W.  H.  Russell,  of  the  mer- 

'^oxeree 10  chant-ship  Cultivator,  discovered  and  explored. 

FpedonU(8tOTe-8hipi'''  *  dangerous  shofd  not  laid  down  in  the  charts, 

about  twenty  miles  westward  of  George's  Slioal, 

The  only  change  made  during  the  year  was  aud  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to 

the  detachment  of  the  store-ship  FaralJones.  and  from  Europe.    The  survey  was  published 

The  continuation  of  the  war  between  Spain  in  June  at  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
and  the  republics  of  Chili  and  Peru  has  in  The  Sacramento,  Captain  Collins,  visited  the 
some  measure  limited  the  operations  of  this  Island  of  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Cape 
squadron,  and  rendered  it  expedient  that,  as  a  de  Verde  Islands,  Monrovia ;  Cape  Palmas, 
fleet  of  observation,  it  should  remain  chiefly  on  Axim ;  St.  George  del  Mina,  Dutch  Guiana  ; 
the  coast  and  in  the  ports  of  the  republics.  Accra,  Jella  Cofly,  Princess  Island,  Island  of 
Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren  has  cooperated  with  St.  Thomas;  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  St.  Philip' 
Rear- Admiral  Thatcher  in  preserving  the  safety  de  Benguela,  Elephant  Bay,  Little  Fish  Bay, 
of  transit  over  the  Isthmus.  The  limits  of  the  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Mauritius,  Point  de 
squadron  extend  westward  to  Australia,  and  GaDe,  and  Trincomalee,  Ceylon,  Pondicherry, 
fxurnish  a  vast  field  for  naval  exploration  and  Coromandel  Coast,  and  Madras.  At  Monrovia, 
cruisiag,  which  might  usefully  be  occupied  to  Captain  Collins,  at  the  request  of  President 
promote  commercial  interests,  were  tlie  vessels  'Warner,  of  Liberia,  called  a  council  of  the  head 
not  required  in  particular  localities.  men  of  certain  unfriendly  tribes  in  the  vicinity, 
Tlie  Tnscarora  has  been  engaged  for  a  por-  and  endeavored  to  persuade  them  by  conces- 
tioQ  of  the  year  in  visiting  Tahiti  and  some  sions  and  conciliation  to  make  a  lasting  peace, 
others  of  the  Society  Islands.  At  the  Feejee  While  performing  this  important  and  interest- 
Islands  Captain  Stanley  codperated  with  the  ing  cruise  the  Sacramento  was  wrecked,  June 
vice-consul,  in  measures  to  secure  the  payment  19th,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  reefs  oif  the 
of  awards  made  in  1855  and  1858  to  certain  mouth  of  the  Kothapalera,  a  branch  of  the 
citizena  of  the  United  States,  for  injuries  and  Godtvvery  River,  Madras  district,  and  proved  a 
losses  sustained  from  acts  of  the  natives.  total  loss.  The  officers  and  crew  saved  them- 
In  May  and  June  apprehensions  were  enter-  selves  by  means  of  rafts  and  boats,  and  happily 
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no  lives  were  lost.    Those  on  one  of  the  rails  completed,  and  they  will  be  ready  doiiog  the 

wero  rescued  and  landed  by  the  British  mail-  ensuing  year.    They  are  intended  to  repkoe 

steamer  Arabia,  Captain  Ballantine.    Recently,  vessels  of  the  permanent  navy,  lost  or  grefltlj 

at  a  court  of  inquiry  held  to  investigate  the  damaged  during  the  war. 

disaster,  Captain  Collins  was  found  guilty  of  There  are  several  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  the 

negligence,  and  degraded  in  rank  and  pay.  difierent  yards,   upon  which  work  has  been 

The  Minnesota,  Commodore  James  Alden,  wholly  suspended.  At  the  Kittery  yard  is  the 
was  put  in  commission  and  sailed  from  New  Illinois,  of  2,490  tons,  and  the  iron-cbd  Pa^ 
York  July  24th,  having  on  board  forty-six  8aconaway,of  2,127  tons.  At  the  Charlestovn 
midshipmen,  recent  graduates  of  the  Naval  yard,  the  Pompanoosuo,  of  2,869  tons,  and  the 
Academy.  The  objects  of  the  voyage  are  to  iron-clad  Quinsi^mond,  of  2,127  tons ;  ako  Uie 
instruct  these  young  officers  in  their  first  duties,  ship-of-the-Iine  Virginia,  the  keel  of  which  v^ 
to  enable  them  to  see  foreign  dockyards  and  laid  in  1820,  and  when  launched  can  only  be 
naval  establishments,  and  to  distribute  them  to  used  as  a  receiving-ship.  At  the  New  Yorlc 
the  vessels  to  which  they  were  assigned.  The  yard,  the  Ontario,  of  2,490  tons,  and  the  iron- 
Minnesota  has  visited  a  number  of  the  principal  clad  Kalamazoo,  of  2,127  tons.  At  the  Phila- 
e»rts  on  the  European  coast,  and  passed  up  the  delphia  yard,  the  iron-clad  Shakamaxon,  of 
editerranean  as  far  as  Toulon.  She  is  to  re-  2,127  tons.  There  are  also  at  the  New  York 
turn  by  way  of  Aspinwall,  where  all  the  mid-  yard,  the  Java ;  at  the  Philadelphia  yard,  the 
shipmen  not  assigned  to  the  European  squadron  Antietam ;  and  at  the  Charlestown  yard,  the 
will  be  detached  and  join  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Kewaydin,  each  of  2,490  tons,  not  under  per- 
stations.  manent  cover,  and  upon  which  a  small  amount 

The  Michigan  has  been   employed  in  her  of  work  has  been  done  to  prevent  their  deterio- 

usual  duties  on  the  lakes.  ration  by  the  weather^  as  it  may  be  many  yean 

Tiie  iron-dad  Miantonomoh,  returned  to  before  they  will  be  launched.  The  Nesbaminj 
Philadelphia  from  her  European  cruise  July  and  Ammonoosuo,  of  2,019  tons,  are  reeelviDg 
22d.  She  passed  up  the  Meaiterranean  as  far  their  machinery  at  New  York.  With  the  ex- 
as  Naples,  visiting  sevenal  intermediate  ports ;  ception  of  the  four  small  vessels  recently  corn- 
returning,  she  lefb  Gibraltar  May  15th,  and  menced,  the  appropriation  for  all.  the  others 
came  home  by  way  of  the  Canary,  Cape  de  was  made,  and  their  construction  began,  soiue 
Verde,  and  West  India  Islands.  The  voyages  time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
of  this  vessel  and  of  the  Monodnock  to  8an  The  necesdty  of  having  larger  navy-yards, 
Francisco  around  Cape  Horn  are  the  most  re-  and  greater  facilities  for  building  and  repairing 
markable  ever  undertaken  by  turreted  iron-  vessels  and  their  machinery,  has  become  ap- 
clad  vessels,  which  were  originally  constructed  parent  by  recent  experience  in  war,  and  is 
for  harbor  defence,  and  not  expected  to  do  more  dwelt  upon  in  the  Secretary's  annual  report, 
than  move  from  port  to  port  on  our  own  coast.  Seavey's  Island  is  spoken  of  as  a  dearable  addi- 
These  voyages  have  demonstrated  their  ability  tion  to  the  Kittery  yard.  No  improvement.^ 
as  sea-going  ships,  and  it  is  beheved  that  with  have  been  made  in  the  temporary  arrangemeDts 
slight  modifications  above  the  water-line,  not  at  the  Norfolk  and  Pensacola  yards,  and  they 
impairing  their  efBcieucy  in  action,  they  can  still  remain  in  the  dilapidated  condition  in 
make  tlie  longest  and  most  difficult  cruise  with-  which  the  war  left  them ;  the  latter  is  the  only 
out  convoy.  naval  station  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Four  new  vessels  have  been  launched  during  League  Island,  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  h& 

the  year — the  Mosholu,  of  1,448  tons,  at  New  been  selected  as  a  site  for  a  new  navy-yard. 

York,  December  22d ;  the  Minnetonka,  2,400  Congress  approved  its  acceptance  February  18, 

tons,  at  Kittery,  Me.,  July  8d ;  the  Pushmatalia,  1867,  and  a  board  of  officers,  selected  to  ex- 

1,448  tons,  at  Philadelphia,  July  ITth ;  and  the  arahie  the  location,  reported  favorably  April 

Naritasket,  528  tons,   at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  11th.    The  transfer  of  the  property  to  tiie  Got- 

August  16th.    The  construction  of  these  vessels  ernment,  including  the  neighboring  shores  os 

was  well  advanced  before  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers,  will  be 

and  their  completion  leisurely  accomplished,  made  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  eo(Mi  js 

They  will  bo  ready  for  service  in  the  ensuing  the  title,  which  is  vested  in  various  persons, 

year.     The  Piscataqua,  a  vessel  similar  to  the  and  some  of  them  minors,  can  be  obtained; 

Minnetonka,  is  under  orders  to  sail  as  the  flag-  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  easaing 

ship  of  the  Asiatic  squadron.    The  steam  ma-  year. 

chinery  is  completed  for  seven  more  vessels  of  A  tract  of  land  on  the  ea.«?t  shore  of  tiie 

this  class,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Navy  Thames  River,  near  New  London,  has  been 

Department  to  commence  their  construction  at  offered  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  naval 

present.      Smaller  vessels  having  been  found  purposes,  and  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  the 

more  serviceable  and  convenient  for  general  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  directed  to  accept  a 

purposes,  the  building  of  four  a  little  larger  deed  of  the  same.  Commodore  J.  P.  McKinstry 

than  the  Nantasket  has  been  commenced :  the  and  the  State  commissioners  surveyed  and  lo- 

Algoma,  at  Kittery ;  the  Alaska,  at  Charles-  cated  the  site  in  the  latter  part  of  October;  but 

town;  the  Kt^osha,  at  New  York;  and  the  no  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Government 

Omaha,  at  Philadelphia,    Their  machinery  is  has  yet  been  made. 
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The  iron-clftd  Onondaga  was  sold  and  deliv-  and  fleet  engineers,  when  attached  to  the  fleet 
ered  to  George  W.  Qnintard,  of  New  York,  only.  They  will  probably  reqnest  Congress  to 
Jnly  12th,  for  the  snm  of  $759,673,  in  aooord-  make  the  rank  permanent,  as  they  claim  it  has 
ance  with  the  aot  of  March  2,  1867.  By  the  been  virtually  redaced  by  the  recent  creation 
same  aot  the  iron-clad  Dnnderberg  was  released  of  the  several  grades  of  admiral^  commodore, 
and  delivered  to  William  H.  Webb,  of  New  and  lieutenant-commander. 
York,  her  bnilder,  npon  the  payment  by  him  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress, 
into  the  UDited  States  Treasury  of  the  amonnt  February  22,  1867,  directing  the  Secretary  to 
which  had  been  advanced  on  his  contract —  assign  public  vessels  for  the  transportation  of 
$1,041,666.  The  ram  Stonewall,  delivered  by  food  and  clothing  to  the  Southern  States,  upon 
the  Confederates  to  the  Spanish  authorities  at  application  of  the  contributors,  the  Purveyor 
Havana,  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  United  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Socthem  Bo- 
States,  was  sold  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  lief  Commission  at  New  York,  and  made  two 
August  6th,  for  the  sum  of  $400,000.  trips,  one  in  March,  and  another  in  June,  going 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  con-  as  far  as  Mobile.  The  Relief  wiS  also  sent  to 
tinues  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Vice-  Mobile  from  Baltimore,  in  Maj5  under  the  aus- 
Admiral  Porter,  and  is  satisfactorily  fulfilling  pices  of  the  Southern  Relief  Issooiation.  The 
the  work  assigned  to  it.  A  fartlier  purchase  usual  freighting  lines  were  employed  by  the 
of  land  and  additional  buildings  is  required.  Secretary  in  conveying  8upf>lies  from  Baltimore 
to  facilitate  instruction  in  some  of  the  depart-  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  at  *  cost  of  $1,606. 
ments,  and  to  famish  the  officers  and  midship-  The  investigation  fcc  the  relief  of  con- 
men  suitable  accommodations.  The  graduating  tractors  for  war-vessel'  and  steam  machinery, 
class  oftJie  present  year  numbered  eighty-seven,  authorized  by  the  ai<^  of  March  2,  1867,  has 
The  under-gradnates  were  at  sea  from  two  to  been  pursued  by  a  h)ard  which  commenced  its 
three  months  for  practice  in  the  sloops-of-war  sessions  July  8th,  lod  consisted  of  Commodore 
Macedonia,  Savannah,  and  Dale.  J.  B.  Marcliand,  chief  engineer,  J.  W.  King, 

The  naval  apprentice  system,  which  was  re-  and  Paymaster^  Fosler. 
vived  about  three  years  ago,  appears  to  be  in  a  By  the  act  of  April  17,  1866,  $6,000  were 
flourishing  condition.  The  boys  are  transferred  appropriated  to  test  the  use  of  petroleum  as 
from  apprentice-ships  to  men-of-war,  and  after  fa«l  und^  marine  boilers.  Elaborate  series 
twenty  years'  service  become  beneficiaries  un-  of  experiufonts  were  made  at  the  New  York 
der  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  are  provided  and  Bostm  Navy-yards,  and  its  use  in  steam- 
for  in  age.  The  authorized  annual  number  of  vessds  »vas  found  to  be  opposed  to  comfort, 
apprentices  for  admission  to  the  Naval  Acade-  convenence,  health,  and  safety ;  the  only  ad- 
my,  which  was  this  year  increased  to  ten,  were  vant«?e  thus  far  shown  is  a  not  very  important 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  those  rediotion  in  bulk  and  weight  of  fuel  carried, 
eligible  under  the  law;  several  others,  nomi-  ?he  naval  pension  fund,  derived  from  the  sale 
nated  from  the  school-ship  by  members  of  Con-  (/P^nzes,  increased  during  the  year  $1,260,000, 
gress,  passed  successfully  through  the  same  making  the  present  aggregate  $18,000,000. 
ordeal.  The  increasing  number  of  applicants  There  has  been  an  increase  for  the  year  ending 
required  the  sloops-of-war  Portsmouth  and  November  1,  1867,  of  29  of  the  invalid  pen- 
Saratoga  to  be  put  in  commission,  and  thesi,  sionere,  and  of  184  on  the  widows'  and  orphans' 
with  the  Sabine,  will  be  used  exclusively  as  Jip-  roll;  making  a  total  of  213,  at  an  additional 
prentice-ships.  The  station  of  the  Sabine  ^  at  cost  of  $49,089.  The  number  of  each  class  is 
New  London  and  vicinity,  of  the  Portsnouth  as  follows: 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  Chesapeake  Bay  .and  of  J^oro  injuWda  annnEiir  receiving •J?«^* 

*\.r^   G».«4-.x^^    «♦   xr^«,  Vr»«u       T««««^^./l    rti^m       LSW  widows  and  chldren  annually  recol Vina 2d6,39S 

the  Saratoga  at  New  York.     IncreaaKi  com-  ^  ,„^„^3  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,  j^^^  j^  ^^^  reviving       ise 

pensation,  and  more  effective  punishments  to  —  

prevent  desertion,  seem  requisite  to  retain  our  MT8  penone  receiving  a  total  amonnt  of $m,m 

seamen  in  the  service ;  and  the  Secretary,  in  his        The  resources  of  the  Department  for  the  year 

annual  report,  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  ending  June  80,  1867,  were  $117,944,060,  of 

to  the  subject,  and  asks  for  addicional  legisla-  which  $31,034,011  were   expended,  leaving  a 

tion  to  meet  these  wants.  balance  of  $86,910,049;  adding  to  this  sum 

The  Board  for  the  examination  of  volunteer  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year, 
officers  for  admission  into  the  regular  Navy,  in  $16,565,705,  the  aggregate  balance  at  the 
conformity  with  the  act  of  Jnly  25,  1866,  has  commencement  of  the  new  year  was  $103,- 
been  in  session  at  intervals  during  the  entire  465,754.  Since  the  close  of  tlie  war  no  ap- 
year,  and  submitted  its  final  report  of  officers  propriations  have  been  required  for  the  con- 
examined.  Its  duty  is  to  select  and  recom-  etruction  and  repair  of  vessels,  for  steam  ma- 
mend  the  authorized  number  in  the  several  chinery,  ordnance,  provisions  and  clothing, 
jrrades,  provided  so  many  were  found  qualified,  fuel,  hemp,  etc. ;  the  sales  of  vessels  and  other 
and  to  send  their  names  to  the  Senate  for  con-  war  property  had  also  so  far  increased  the 
drraatton.  balance  at  the  diaposal  of  the  Department,  that 

Some  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  staff  on  September  80, 1867,  the  Secretary  transferred 

officers  with  the  present  law,  which  gives  them  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  United  States  Treas- 

the  rank  of  fleet  surgeons,  fleet  paymasters,  U17  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $65,000« 
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000,  leaving  available  for  the  ezpensee  of  the  that  act,  a  bill  was  introdaoed  into  the  Senate  in 

current  year,  $88,465,754;  a  redaction  of  $12,-  January,  1867,  to  admit  Nebraska  into  the 

000,000  upon  the  amount  required  for  the  pre-  Union  as  a  State.    The  third  section  of  the  act 

vious  year.  admitting  Nebraska  provides  that  the  said  act 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  shall  take  effect  only  "  on  the  fondamental  and 

80,  1869,  are  as  follows:  perpetual  condition  "  that  there  shall  be  within 

Piy«fofflcer8«ndmenofthcn»yy $io,»eo,6flO  ttfe  State  no  abridgment  or  denialof  the  eier- 

impioTcmenu  and  rei>aira  in  ibe  aaTy-yardfl. . .    10,141,088  CISC  of  the  elective  franchise  by  reason  of  noe 

ft^  of  wperintendence  In  nary-yard. «SSS'IS  OT  COlor,  except   in    the    case    of  iDdlans  not 

CkML,  htmp,  and  eqaipmcnt  of  TesselB 8,000,000  .        ■,      '    ,      '^.,       x.  _.i_  j-a^       *i  ^  *v 

NavigatUii^NavarAGademj, observatoiy, eto...       660,999  taxed;  and  on  the  further  condition  that  the 

Ordnance, Inagaxln^ etc.. ^^*^  Legislature  of  tbe  State  shall  by  a  Bolemn 

gSSTmilSH'frl'Sa^^^  tM  P"bHc  act,  declare  the  aasent  of  the  Sut. 

ProYl8ionisan&  clothing 8,400,000  to  the  Said  condition.    This  act  passed  both 

SL'^Cn"'X':?rr.'r';.V::.::::::::;::     i,^  Houses  of  congress  m  Janua.?  (•«  Oosoi^ 

BuppiMt  of  maiineoorps 1,614,978  UNITED  STATES),  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 

ff    ,  --.-.,■„  dent,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  coc- 

^""^^ • $47,811,188  ^j^j^j^  imposed  upon  tbe  people  of  thatTfr- 

A  large  portiok  of  the  foregoing  estimate  ritory  by  that  act  was  indirectly  ia  conflict 

($10,141,088)  is  required  to  place  the  navy-  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  coastitotioD 

yards  in  a  more  ef^ient  condition,  indudiug  which  they  bad  framed,  and  that  the ''people 

those^estroyed  or  rendered  useless  by  the  war.  of  the  States  can  alone  make  or  change  their 

Wire-rigging  has  be^o  introduced  into  the  organic  law  and  prescribe  the  qualificatioos  it- 

Navy  with  success  during  the  year,  and  used  quisite  for  electors  ^^  (see  Pcnuo  Documsts}. 

upon  a  number  of  vesselK    The  tests  of  the  The  act  was  finally  passed  over  the  veto  on  the 

comparative  strength  of  whe  and  hemp  rope  8th  and  9th  of  February,  and  the  Legislature 

and  the  reports  of  coromandM^  of  wire-rigged  having  declared  its  assent,  Nebraska  was  d^ 

vessels  are  so  satisfactory,  thft  the  prospect  is  dared  a  State  of  the  Union  on  tbe  Itsi  of 

that   hemp-rigging  will  be  eventually  super-  March,  by  proclamation  of  the  Presideot,  in  a^ 

seded.  cordance  witb  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  ad- 

The  necessity  of  the  active  co(^^ration  of  mission, 
our  Government  with  the  Europeanpowers  in        Tbe  last  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 

developing  the  dangers  to  navigati^i  in  the  having  closed  in  Febrnary,  an  eztraordinarr 

Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  is  becoming  nore  ob-  session  was  called  early  in  May,  to  take  into 

vious,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  China  u)d  Ja-  consideration  such  provisions  as  the  change  of 

pan,  and  the  newly-acquired  Russian  ter^tory.  government  rendered  necessary.    A  resolutioD 

The  trials  of  the  navy  fifteen-inch  goi,  in  having  been  adopted  requesting  of  the  State 

England,  have  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  Treasurer  a  succinct  statement  of  the  financial 

introducing  this  calibre  of  cast-iron  ordnan«e  condition  of  the  State  upon  the  first  dav  of 

into  our  service,    Wrought-iron  gun-carriages^  May,  1867,  the  following  report  was  sobmittoi 

are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  ones,  by  that  officer: 
and  a  steam-gun  carriage   for   manipulating  oxrbal  tuso. 

heavy  ordnanoe,  the  invention  of  James  B.  feiJ^ST,W/^.;;;;;"/.::v;;;;:;;;;.  I;*" 

Eads,  of  Missouri,  has  been  tried  during  the  — ;; — 

past  year,  with  gratifying  results.     Breech-  ^  "^oui •JJ^l^ 

Ioadii4small.armMn  the  place  of  muzde-load.  ^-"^ta,  etc,  paid .J^^ 

era,  are  now  being  introduced  into  the  service,  Ovcpdroyu I**^ 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  ^.     ._  binkwo  nnm.  *,,«rt-fl 

Surgery,  in  addition  to  the  usual  annual  reportB  Sce"u  to^TriV^ki'!*^;:;::;;;;;;;;;:;:::::^^  S^  i^ 

of  sickness  and  death  in  the  Navy,  furnishes  Disooimton'^ofldBcanoelied ^'J^ 

tables  showing  that  from  the  commencement         rp^^^]  TikTh'^ 

of   the  war  to  June  80,  1866,   there   were  0oup<m8 and intii^V////////. "/.'//.'.'///.*.'.'.'.....  i«>^'' 

114,088  cases  of  sickness,  resulting  in  2,532  Bonda  redeemed .* •  ''^•'^' 

deaths.    The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all         Total tia«i» 

causes  reported  at  the  Navy  Department,  from  -t     ":: 

October  1,  1866,  to  September  30, 1867,  is  896.  ^^^ »*''*•' 

The  marine  corps  is  in  an  efficient  condition,  uwcKxxjkXKim  sxcKXPn.  ^^  ^ 

and  has  adopted  the  new  infantry  tactic,  re-  Tectorial SSa•l^y!*!!°!?!f..^'.^^^^^^^V^V.^^^^^^^^ 
cently  introduced  into  the  anny.    The  number  BKclfiruLltioM. 

of  officers  and  men  attached  to  vessels  in  com-  Sinking  Fund  on  hand .' H-Stf  g 

mission  has  been  somewhat  less  than  usual  Srituwimbimm^t::!;;:;:;:;:;::;;::*.'.!!!'.ii «:»•<* 

during  the  past  year.  tSSls 

NEBRASKA.    CongreBs  having  passed  an  lo« ,„^m „ o«,.«d p^a •*.-« 

act  on  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  to  enable  the  - 

people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  and         ToUi in Xreaanry .....|8i«»» 

State  government,  and  the  people  of  that  Ter-        Much  of  the  business  of  this  Legialatnre  iras 

ritory  having  complied  with  the  conditions  of  of  a  local  character,  relating  to  the  orgaaiza- 
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tion  of  eoonties,  establishment  of  roads,  modi-  of  money  and  of  public  lands.  The  effect  npon 
fication  of  school  laws,  etc.  Among  other  pro-  the  material  prosperity  of  Nebraska  is  already 
visions  relating  to  public  edncation,  an  act  was  quite  marked.  Beyeral  other  great  lines  of 
passed  locating  a  State  Normal  School  at  Pern,  railroad  are  in  course  of  construction  to  con- 
in.  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  ap-  nect  with  the  Pacific  route  at  Omaha.  Chief 
propriating  twenty  sections  of  the  State  lands  among  these  is  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
and  three  thousand  dollars  in  money  to  endow  Railroad,  which  already  traverses  the  States  of 
that  institution.  The  act  which  attracted  the  Elinois  and  Iowa  to  the  Missouri  River.  This 
greatest  attention  in  the  State  was  one  provid-  stream  is  to  be  spanned  by  a  magnificent  bridge, 
ing  for  the  location  of  tlie  seat  of  government^  when  the  road  will  be  rapidly  completed  to  its 
and  for  the  erection  of  public  bbildings  at  the*  destined  terminus.    There  is  also  the  Chicago, 

glace  selected.     The  Governor,  Secretary   of  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  crosses 

tate,  and  Auditor,  were  constituted  commis-  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island,  and  has  edready 

slonersto  choose  the  location  and. provide  for  reached  Des  Moines  on  its  way  to  the  same 

the  erection  of  the  buildings.    The  city  laid  point..    The  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad 

out  for  this  purpose  was  to  be  known  by  the  is  also  to  terminate  at  Omaha.    Other  lines, 

name  of  Lincoln.    The  act  declares  that  the  from  St  Louis,  Sioux  City,  and  other  important 

State  University  and  Agricultural  College  shall  Western  towns,  are  already  projected,  and  will 

be  united  as  one  institution  and  located  in  this  converge  to  the  same  central  point, 

proposed  town  of  Lincoln.    A  reservation  of  This  State  shared  with  Colorado  in  the  dep- 

iand  was  also  to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  redations  and  dangers  attending  the  Indian 

at  the  same  place  for  a  State  penitentiary.    In  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor 

the  course  of  the  summer  these  commissioners  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  in  the 

located  the  new  capital  in  Lancaster  County,  vicinity  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney.    A  severe  battle 

forty-five  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  at  Plum 

the  State,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  southern  Creek,  near  Omaha. 

boundary.  The  matter  awaits  the  further  The  area  of  Nebraska  comprises  nearly  sev- 
action  of  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  enty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and  has  at 
The  civil  code  of  the  State  was  so  amended  present  a  population  of  about  eighty  thousand 
as  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  actions  at  whites  and  fifteen  thousand  Indians.  The  in- 
law and  suits  in  equity.  The  Legislature  ad-  crease  in  the  white  population  is  very  rapid, 
joumed  about  the  1st  of  July,  after  a  session  and  upward  of  one  thousand  new  houses  were 
of  two  months.  erected  in  Omaha  during  the  past  season. 

A  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  dated  March  The  government  of  the  Stkte  is  at  present  in 
2,  1867,  providing  for  a  geological  survey  of  the  hands  of  officers  chosen  under  the  Territo- 
Nebraska,  which  was  intrusted  by  the  Com-  rial  government  in  1866.  David  Butler  is  the 
missioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  to  the  Governor,  and  John  Taffb  the  Delegate  in  Con- 
direction  of  Professor  T.  V.  Hayden,  who  made  gross.  The  election  of  1867,  which  took  place 
a  tomr  of  the  counties  in  the  coarse  of  the  sum-  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  was  only  for 
mer  and  faU,  examining  the  geological  strata  local  officers.  Politically,  the  new  State  is 
and  analyzing  the  soil.  The  State  is  not  rich  strongly  Republican.  The  last  Legislature 
in  minerals,  but  possesses  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  stood--Senate,  ten  Republicans  and  three 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  agricultural  enterprise,  Democrats ;  House  of  Representatives,  thirty 
which  is,  indeed,  absorbing  the  attention  of  Republicans  and  nine  Democrats, 
the  people  to  a  very  laudable  degree.  There  is  The  following  is  the  boundary  of  the  State  as 
rather  a  scanty  natural  supply  of  fuel  in  the  designated  by  the  enabling  act  of  Congress : 
State,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  bat  the  re-  Commencing  at  a  point  formed  by  the  intersec- 
glon  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  will  furnish  tion  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
an  abundance  both  of  coal  and  timber,  at  Missouri  with  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  lati- 
no very  inconvenient  distance  from  the  settled  tude ;  extending  thence  due  west  along  said  for- 
portions  of  this  State.  tieth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  a  point  formed 
Omalia,  the  territorial  capital  of  the  State,  is  by  its  intersection  with  the  twenty-fifth  degree 
likely  to  derive  particular  importance  from  the  of  longitude  ^est  from  Washington ;  thence 
system  of  railroads  which  will  centre  at  that  north  along  said  twenty-fifth  degree  of  longl- 
point,  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pa-  tade  to  a  point  formed  by  its  intersection  with 
cific  Railroad.  The  latter  structure  is  already  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence 
successful  operation  for  more  than  five  hundred  west  along  said  forty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
miles  to  the  west  of  Omaha,  and  rapidly  ad  van-  tude  to  a  point  formed  by  its  intersection  with 
cing  toward  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west 
wbOe  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Wasdiington ;  thence  north  along  said 
Mountains,  the  western  section  of  the  road,  twenty-seventn  degree  of  west  longitude  to  a 
which  terminates  at  Sacramento,  is  nearly  com-  point  formed  by  its  intersection  with  the  forty- 
plet«d.  These  two  advancing  lines  are  expected  third  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  east 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  along  said  forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude 
Thisgreat  enterprise  is  liberally  encouraged  by  to  the  Reya  Paha  River ;  thence  down  the 
the  Imited  States  Gk)vernment  by  appropriations  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  river,  with  its 
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meanderings,  to  its  junction  with  the  Niobrara  against  86  Yotes.    The  ministrj  ti)«reQpon  of- 

Biver;  thence  down  the  iniddle  of  the  channel  fered  their  resignation,  bnt  a  royfd  rescript  of 

of  said  Niobrara  River,  and  folio  win  g  the  mean-  December  22d  informed  the  coimdl  of  ministers 

derings  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis-  that  the  King,  not  having  fonnd  reason  foiritb- 

Bouri  River ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  draw  his  confidence  from  the  present  cabine:, 

channel  of  said  Missouri  River,  and  following  declined  to  accept  the  resignation.     Tbe  legis- 

the  meanderings  thereof,  to  the  place  of  be-  lativesesdonwasclosed  on  December  27th,  when 

ginning?.  it  was  announced  tiiat  the  King  was  about  to 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  kingdom  in  En-  dissolve  the  States-General, 
rope.  King,  William  IIL,  born  February  19,  .  NEVADA.  This  new  State  is  located  wat 
1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1849.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  Ga]tfonii& 
Area,  18,890  English  square  miles ;  population,  and  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  Legislature 
in  1866,  8,552,665.  The  large  cities  are,  Am-  chosen  in  November,  1866,  assembled  earij  in 
sterdam,  264,498;  Rotterdam,  116,277;  The  the  month  of  January  ensuing.  One  of  its 
Hague,  87,801.  The  population  of  the  Dutch  first  measures  was  to  pass  the  araendmeDt  to 
colonies  is  as  follows :  East  Indies  (1865),  the  Federal  Constitution,  known  as  Section  14. 
20,074,155;  West  Indies  (1864),  86,708;  coast  of  In  the  Lower  House  tbe  vote  was  a  etrici 
Guinea  (1868),  about  12,000 ;  total,  20,280,858.  party  one,  being  yeas  thirty-four,  nays  four.  A 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  was,  in  1865,  a  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  Seoate  re- 
European  population  of  84,824  (of  whom  28,758  questing  Congress  to  adopt  such  measure  ss 
were  bom  in  the  colonies) ;  exclusive  of  11,818  will  recognize  belligerent  riefats  on  the  part  of 
soldiers  and  their  descendants  (941).  The  num-  the  struggling  people  of  Ireland, 
ber  of  Chinese  in  the  same  colonies  was  286,682.  By  a  report  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ne- 
The  budget  for  1867  fixes  the  expenditures  vada  to  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  the  Geo- 
at  102,220,158  guilders,  and  the  receipts  at  ral  Land-OfBce,  it  appears  that  Humboldt  PAn- 
98,577,284  guilders.  The  draft  of  the  budget  disc,  and  Quin's  River  Valleys,  in  Hamboldt 
for  1868,  which  was  laid  before  the  Second  County,  in  tbe  northern  part  of  Nevada,  are 
Chamber  on  September  21,  1867,  estimates  the  among  the  richest  agricultural  districts.  Par- 
receipts  at  100,082.217  guilders^  and  the  ex-  adise  Valley  contains  forty  thousand  acress 
penditures  at  99,175,990  guilders ;  probable  producing  wheat  from  thirty  to  sixty  basliels 
surplus,  906,227  guilders.  The  public  debt,  in  per  acre,  and  barley  from  forty  to  eighty  bash- 
1867,  was  969,450,918  guilders.  The  army,  in  els.  That  valley  has  a  large  settlement^  and  is 
1867,  consisted  of  61,818  men;  the  army  in  the  rapidly  increasing  in  populati(».  A  contrsd 
East  India  colonies,  of  27,617  men.  The  fleet,  has  been  made  to  extend  the  Humboldt  goide 
on  July  1,  1867,  consisted  of  134  vessels,  with  meridian  to  the  Oregon  line,  so  that  fron  that 
1,670  guns.  The  imports,  in  1865,  amounted  meridian  subdivisional  lines  may  be  extended 
to  500,528,878  guilders,  and  the  exports  to  over  the  best  portion'  of  tbe  agricnltaral  and 
488,991,127  guilders.  The  merchant  navy,  on  mineral  lands  ofthat  part  of  the  State. 
December  81,  1865,  consisted  of  2,203  vessels.  The  most  interesting  developments  iii  thv 
together  of  509,048  tons..  State    during  the   year    were   made  in  tbe 

An  offer  made  by  the  King  of  Holland,  to  sell  south-eastern  comer,  which    has  been  bitb- 

the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  to  France,  led  erto   unexplored.    It  is  known  as  the  Pab- 

in  the  early  part  of  1867  to  a  serious  European  Ranegat  Valley,  and  derives  its  name  finora  « 

complication,  which   was,  however,  peaceably  tribe  of  Indians.     It  is  about  four  hundred 

terminated  by  the  London  Conference.    {See  miles  southeasterly  from  Salt  Lake.    The  val- 

LtJXEMBURQ.)    In  order  to  save  Holland  in  fu-  ley  is  about  forty-five  miles  long  and  from  tffo 

ture  from  becoming  entangled  in  complications  to  six  mUes  wide,  with  a  strip  of  arable  land, 

arising  out  of  the  Luxemburg  question,   the  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  extend- 

diplomatic  agents  of  Holland  were  on  April  11th  ing  the  entire  length,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 

instructed  to  interfere  henceforth  in  no  way  in  state  of  cultivation.     On  the  east  tbe  vaUej 

the  affairs  of  Luxemburg.     On  opening  the  is  efcirted  by  a  low  range  of  mountams,  which 

legislative  session  of  1867-68  of  the  States-  are  entirely  barren.    On  the  west  is  Qnartz 

General,  the  King  announced  tliat "  the  dissolu-  Mountain,  covered  with  timber  suitable  for 

tion  of  the  ties  which  united  one  of  the  Dutch  building  purposes.     This  locality  is  embraced 

provinces  (Limburg)  to  Germany,  effected  dur-  in  a  mining  district,  and  tbe  Quartz  Moaatan 

ing  the  past  year  (1866),  had  since  obtained  in-  range,  it  is  believed,,  affords  the  richest  mineral 

temational  sanction  by  the  London  treaty  of  deposits  in  the  State.     The  geological  forma- 

May  11th  last.''  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that,  tion  of  the  'range  consists  of  black  alomioons 

"  when  experience  shall  have  proved  the  harm-  slates  overlaid  by  metamorphic  limestone,  which 

lessness  of  the  works  executed  in  the  Eastern  is  covered  by  a  peculiar  formation  of  jinre 

Scheldt,  the  relations  with  Belgium  would  more  quartz,  and  that  again  by  metamorphosed  lime- 

and  more  acquire  a  character  of  reciprocal  stone.    The  ore  of  the  district  differs  materiallj 

friendship."     The  Second  Chamber  declared  from  most  kinds  in  the  State,  it  being  argen- 

itself  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  min-  tiferous  galena,  showing  a  decomposed  sUte; 

istry  in  the  Luxemburg  question,  and  on  No-  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead  near  the  sat- 

vember  26th  rejected  the  foreign  budget  by  88  face  leads,  deeper  down  gray  copper  ore,  with 
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a  amall  peroentage  of  lead.     Silver,  copper,  limited  by^  what  is  expressly  granted  to  it  in  the  Con- 
galena,  and  chloride  of  silver,  are  found :  the  **itutioii»  and  that  all  other  powers  not  bo  granted 

last  th««  kind,  mentioned  are  rich  in  ^ver,  '"2Talr4SlS'o?'^^eraJ:ftS^*'& 

and  aWmdant     The  ore  assays  from  $60  to  the  States  respectively  belongs  to  them  only,  and  any 

$2,500  per  ton.  interference  with  the  matterby  the  Federal  Govern- 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  present  no  ^^^  is  usuipation. 

special  change  from  the  previous  year.    Polit-  ^-  That  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have  a  right  to 

icaUy  the  State  officers  belong  to  the  Repnbli-  fn^rrlp^se^ion'S^^^^^^^            ""'"^'  *'  ^'""^ 

can  party,  and  a  large  minority  of  the  Legisla-  4.  That  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States 

tore  is  of  the  some  party.  have  manifested,  b^  their  recent  decisions,  a  respect 

NEVf   HAMPSHIRE.      Agricultore  is  the  foj the  only  authority  which  can  give  them  or  any 

predominant  interest  of  this  State.    More  capi-  f!^®''^?'"*?®?*  ^^  *S®  Government  legitimate  pow- 

pm^v^vuuuc»ui«  iu»%7i^v  vx  uitio  »<"j»*^-     ^vx^  ^Myx  ^y  andthercby  have  shown  a  fearless  regard  for  con- 

tal  IS  mvested  m  it  than  m  all  other  interests  stitutiomd  law  and  right.                            * 

combined,  and  the  great  mMority  of  the  people  6.  That  we  tender  to  President  Johnson  our  ac- 

are  engaged  in  its  pnrsnit.    The  improved  lands  knowledraents  for  his  defence  and  support  of  con- 

of  the  8tat«  comprise  upward  of  two  mUlions  «*^i^*i?."?  ^e^^  and  praiciples.       .  .     ,     ,      ^ 

^fi  -«-«-  f^^A  4.K*  ««;.^.vi««.«^  «  «»:ii:««  v«^  «  ®'  That  an  mipartuu  imposition  of  the  burden  of 

of  acres  (and  the  nmmproyed  a  miUion  hnd  a  taxation  and  strirt  eoonomv  in  the  pecuniary  affidrs 

quarter   more),    divided    mto    80,000    farms,  oftheStateareimperativefy  demanded,  and  for  a  full 

avei'aging  123  acres  each.     The  exbaustless  wa-  and  rifid  investigation  of  the  corrupt,  reckless,  and 

ter  powers  of  the  State,  and  her  unlimited  tim-  imparalleled  expenditures  in  this  State  for  the  past 

ber-lands,  have  dotted  townships  with    some  %®  ???"'  ^®  ^^^  our  earnest  efforts 

w«»  AaMM^A^  u«T«  uvvi.^  vvfTuoui^o   wiv**    °y*"^  7.  That  we  approve  the  proposition  for  holding  a 

development  of  manufactures.    Around  these  National  Convention,  expressed  by  our  brethrenia 

germs  of  Industry  population  and  trade  have  Ohio  and  Connecticut  in  their  reoent  State  Conven- 

ciustered,  thus  fiunishing  '  a  ready  market  for  tions,  and  bv  other  oiganizations  and  the  Democratic 

the  surplus  products  of  the  neighbormg  farms,  P^T  K®^®^7  i  *P^  ^®  recommend  the  holding  of 

^,>A  «^.i;»»  f-r*  *K^  «^«i«A  ^^A  Jr«»»u».i^  ^4f  A^  ^^^'^  convention  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable  m 

and  adding  to  the  value  and  magnitude  of  do-  the  dty  of  New  York-a  city  eminentiy  entitled  to 

mestic  industries.     Ine  progress  in  manufao-  the  gratitude  of  every  Democrat  for  her  unfaltering 

tnres  has  not,  however,  been    commensurate  support  of  conservative  principles  and  measures  so 

with  the  natural  resources  and  facilities  of  the  ^^^  manifested  in  overwhehmng  preponderance  by 

state,  and  in  consequence  capital  and  enter-  ^^ri-^r/dlle^'^Jld  .ubBfitute  from   «i«h 

pnse  have  sought  other  localities,  thus  retard-  county  be  selected  by  the  State  Committee  to  repre- 

ing  the  growth  and  development  of  the  com-  sent  tne  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire  in  such  con- 

monwealth.     New  Hampshire  now  ranks  as  vention. 

the  fourth  State  in  New  England  in  manufao-  ,  ^-  T^?  al\Fopo8ition8  which  contempUte,  direct- 

»'».^»  ^-^A  »«^iv«„:»«i  -^m^AJjit.^  ^uii^  «  «-^«^«  V  o*"  indirectly,  the  subversion  of  the  executive  or 

tnres  and  mechanical  products,  while  a  proper  the  judicial  brioches  of  the  Government,  or  tiie  an- 

nse  of  her  lacuities  would  give  her  the  first  or  nihilation  of  sovereign  States,  are  revolutionary  and 

second  place.  treasonable,  and  ougiit  to  be  resisted  by  all  men  who 

The  Kepublican  State  Convention  met  at  Con-  "?  *™  *<>  *^«  ^,^?^  and  the  Constitution. 

«,rd,  JanoarySth,  to  nominate,  candidate  for  ai^J^?Re]^:"t,*°n?r;J^"Si'Z^tS'^ 

(jovernor.      Ueneral    Walter    Marriman    was  our  full  confidence  in  their  integrity,  ability,  and 

unanimously  chosen  aa  the  candidate  for  Gov-  fidelity  to  sound  principles,  and  that  we  will  omit  ho 

emor.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  reso-  honorable  efforts  for  tiieir  triumphant  election. 

Intions  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Besolu-  At  the  State  election  in  March  the  vote  for 

tions :  Governor  was  as  follows,  viz. :  Harriman,  Re- 

Tbe  first  renews  the  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  publican,  85,809;  Sinclair,  Democrat,  82,668. 

principles  of  liberty.    The  second  compliments  Three  Republican  members  of  Congress  were 

Congress.    The  third  recognizes  the  struggle  also  chosen. 

of  Irishmen  for  liberty.    The  fourth  notices  the  The  Legislature  met  on  the  first  Wednesday 

prostration  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  its  of  June,  and  continued  in  session  thirty-two 

causes.    The  fifth  declares  in  favor  of  aiding  days.     Its  action  was  confined  to  State  and 

disabled  soldiers.    The  siKth  recognizes  the  ser-  local  matters.    Among  the  most  important  acts 

vioes.  of  Governor  Smythe.     The  seventh  ex-  passed,  was  one  for  the  preservation  of  fish  in 

presses  confidence  in  the  nominee.  the  Connecticut  and   Merrimack  I^ivers,  and 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  other  waters  of  the  State ;  another  appointing 

After  the  appointment  of  a  State  Central  Com-  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one 

mittee,  the  convention  adjourned.  to  codify  and  consolidate  the  General  Stiltutes 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  also  met  of  the  State.    The  bill  providing  for  a  State 

at  Concord,  Januaiy  16th.    Some  500  delegates  Normal  School  was  indefinitely  postponed,  as 

were  present.     John  G.  Sinclair  was  renonii-  were  also  the  majority  and  minority  repoMs  of 

nated  for  Governor  by  acclamation,  and  the  the  Committee  on  National  Affairs. 

following  series  of  resolutions  reported   and  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  satisfac- 

adopted :  tory  condition.    The  receipts  from  all  sources, 

1    rrv  ,.*i,   -n                rxr     XT        v       ji.  for  the  year  ending  Juuc  l«t,  wcre  $3,098,813. 

.  1-  ^S^^^v^^^T^^^'y.^PT*?^^^^'^  ?^®n  84.    The  disbursements  for  the  same  period 

to  the  time-honored  prmciples  of  their  party  as  taught  TjA-AniTnann^aoi       •    «»*"«  ¥  V, 

by  the  fathers  and  approved  by  experience,  that  they  ,amounted  to  $8,088,399.86,  leavmg  a  cash  bal- 

insist  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  are  anoe  in  the  Treasury  of  $55,424.48.    The  total 
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State  debt  is  $8,747,776.95.    The  total  ezpen-  oeiyed,  the  stadies  pursued  in  the  schools,  the 

ditures  of  New  Hampshire  for  war  purposes  methods  of  instraction  and  discipline  adopted, 

amoaot  to  $6,852,678.     Of  this  amount  there  the  condition  of  school-houses,  and  fttij  other 

has  been  paid  for  bonntian,  $2,889,025,  for  the  subject  relating  to  schools.      A  faithral  <Sa- 

reimbursement  to  towns  of  aid  fiirnished  fami-  change  of  these  duties  will  leave  little  to  be 

lies  of  soldiers,  $1,885,985.     There  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of  popular  edacation  in  tb« 

reimbursed  to  the  State,  by  the  General  Gov-  State,  and  render  it  in  ftiture,  as  it  has  been  in 

emment,  for  war  expenses,  $897,122,  much  of  the  past,  the  efficient  handmaid  of  intellig^ce 

which  has  been  obtained  after  repeated  rejec-  and  progress.    The  obvious  advantages  of  this 

tions.      The  expenses  incurred  by  cities  and  organization  are   its   economy,  the  saperior 

towns  on  account  of  the  war,  inclading  $965,-  efficiency  of  ouq  controlling  mind,  whoUj  de- 

512  United  States  bounties  advanced,  amount  voted  to  the  work,  and    the  opportnnitj  it 

to  $7,250,541.     The  amount  which  has  been  affords    of  readily  obtaining   and  imparting 

reimbursed  by  the  United  States,  for  bounties  those  facts,   methods,   and   ideas,  which  are 

advanced,   is  $475,159.     $410,107  has    been  essential   to    the   higher  development  of  the 

paid  to  the  towns  to  wliich  it  belonged,  and  system  of  common  schools. .  It  was  also  pro- 

$65,052  is  now  in  the  hands    of  the  State  posed*  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  bot 

Treasurer,  having  recently  been  received.  certain  facts  indicating  that  the  people  at  lan^e 

The  Legislature  of  18(}6  passed  a  resolution,  were  indifferent  to  the  enterprise,  it  has  been 

providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis-  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  its  neoes^itj  in 

sioner  to  edit  and  publish  such  of  the  early  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  appointment 

provincial  records  and    papers  as  should  be  of  a  Superintendent  of  Instraction. 

deemed  expedient.     This  is  a  matter  of  great  To  promote    the   interests  of  agricoltnre, 

importance  to  the  future  rflstory  of  the  State  terms  of  agreement,  in  accordance  with  legis- 

and  country ;  and  the  example  of  New  Hamp-  lative  action,  have  been  effected  for  a  union  of 

shire  in  this  respect,  if   generally  followed,  a  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mecbanie 

would  lead  to  important  results.     In  a  very  Arta  with  Dartmouth  College.    The  course  of 

few  years  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  instruction,  which  is  intended  to  be  liberal  and 

obtain  any  reliable  record  of  colonial  times,  thorough,  is  now  open  for  pupils, 

and  the  future*  historian  will  seek  in  vain  for  The  State  institutions  are  well  managed  and 

material  with  which  to  furnish  an  authentic  in  the  main  meet  aU  reasonable  reamrements. 

account  of  those  early  periods.    Rev.  Dr.  Bou-  The  humane  ministrations  of  the  Asylum  for  the 

ton",  of  Concord,  was  selected  as  the  commis-  Insane,  to  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  those 

sioner,  and  promptly  began  his  labors.     One  in  its  care,  are  eminently  sucoessfoL    To  meet 

volume,  containing  the  earliest  province  papers,  the  pressing  demand  for  more  accommodation,  a 

has  been  published,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  building  is  in   course  of  erection,  vbich 

entire  work  will  comprise  seven  octavos  of  six  when  completed  will  be  adequate  for  all  imme- 

hundred  pages  each.    Dr.  Bouton  does  not  ex-  diate  wantk 

pect  to  be  able  to  issue  more  than  one  volume  The  State  prison  is  so  well  managed,  that  it^ 
a  year.  Tlie  materials  for  the  work  have  been  net  earnings  for  the  year  amoonted  to  abont 
gathered  from  the  office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  As  the  object  of  the 
State,  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  So-  State  is  to  reform  as  weU  as  to  punish,  means 
ciety,  the  colonial  records  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  provided  for  the  partial  education  of 
and  the  early  records  of  the  first  settlements,  the  younger  portion  of  the  prisoner* 
When  completed,  it  will  prove  of  great  interest  The  reform  school  for  the  correction  of  jnre- 
and  value.  nile  offenders  has  more  tlian  justified  the  ex- 
It  was  found  that  the  system  of  county  pcctations  formed  of  it.  The  State  manifests  a 
school  commissioners  did  not  meet  the  wants  deep  interest  in  its  success  and  prosperity  as  a 
of  the  people,  and  the  last  Legislature  ere-  means  of  saving  wayward  youth  from  an  untow- 
ated  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  ard  end,  and  elevating  them  to  the  honorable 
Instruction.  The  Superintendent  is  appointed  walks  of  life,  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
by  the  Governor  and  council,  and  holds  Ms  office  petent  board  of  trustees  and  an  efficient  saper- 
two  years.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  and  the  intendent,  the  work  accomplished  is  satisfaclorj 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  to  the  philanthropist  and  creditable  to  the  com- 
his  duty  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  sys-  monwealth.  The  buildings  destroyed  by  fire 
tem  of  public  schools;  to  visit  different  parts  in  1865  have  been  replaced  in  a  thorough  and 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  awaking  and  substantial  manner,  and  the  educational  depart- 
of  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  ment,  which  for  a  time  was  suspended  for  the 
practical  interests  of  education ;  to  collect  in  want  of  proper  facOities,  is  again  performing  its 
his  office  school-books,  apparatus,  maps,  and  important  functions.  New  Hampshire  has  no 
charts;  to  receive  and  arrange  the  reports  of  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind, and 
the  school  committees ;  and  distribute  State  unfortunates  of  those  classes  are  sent  to  the 
documents  in  relation  to  the  schjools.  The  institutions  of  other  States  for  instruction, 
school  committee  of  each  town  is  required  The  subject  of  fish-culture  has  attracted  a 
annually  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  rela-  due  share  of  attention  in  this  State,  and  called 
tive  to  the  appropriation  of  school  money  re-  forth  legislative  action.    The  entire  feasibility 
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of  stocking  the  rirers  with  shad  and  salmon  Setolvedy  That  the  practical  effects  of  rigid  sump- 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  donbt  arid  the  im-  *^^"7  ^^^^  **  *^  *"^®s  *°<i  i^  *li  places  have  been  to 

portanoe  to  the  State  of  having  an  abundant  Am'iSTn  !S.f.««?**S  *^®  Uberty  which  belongs  to 
i«i.*  L  i»i  i»^5i  «^^**" '*•"•'  American  citizens — ^to  irenerate  a  disregard  for  law 
Hupply  ot  such  an  article  of  food  admits  of  no  among  both  officers  and  people,  and  to  change  the 
qaestion ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  stock  the  form  without  lessening  the  extent  of  the  evils  they 
streams  unless  some  check  be  placed  upon  the  JJ^k  to  remedy,  and  that  the  late  decisive  verdict  of 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  fish.  To  pre-  Massachusetts  against  such  lecislation  is  in  harmony 
vent  such  destruction,  the  Legislature  passeA  an  ^JlSKui^^^^^^^^  ancTsuggests  the  impolicy 
act  imposmg  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  fish  Betohed,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  congratula- 
upoQ  any  person  catching  shad  or  salmon  in  tions  to  our  brethren  of  the  centre  and  the  West  for 
the  Oonnecticnt  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  This  *?®  *!P*^  victories  they  have  achieved  in  behalf  of 
art  is  tn  oontiniiA  in  inroo^  fivA  vaaihi  «n<1  If  {a  **^®  Constitution  and  the  Union;  and  that  we  cor- 
net la  w  continne  m  lorce  nve  years,  and  it  is  ^iaUy  invite  aU  conservative  men  of  New  Hampshire, 
believed  that,  in  consequence  of  its  provisions,  without  regard  to  past  poUtical  designation,  to  unite 
those  rivers  will  soon  abound  with  tbesd  valu-  with  us  in  an  honest  and  earnest  ^ort  to  emulate 
able  fish,  which  now  are  almost  wholly  driven  *hese  noble  examples  to  achieve  a  victory  not  in  the 
from  them.  While  the  progress  of  New  Hamp-  'f^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^'  ^"*  '^  *^®  '^^^^^  ^^  ^®*^*^^  ""^ 
shire  in  wealth  and  population  is  much  less  *  °^^^^to^™  mu  i.  «  .  ^  -x 
rapid  than  that  of  some  other  States,  she  pos-  ^^^f  JERSEY.  Though  small  in  temt|ry, 
sesses  and  gradually  develops  all  the  elements  -New. Jersey  occupies  a  position  of  importance, 
of  public  prosperity,  and  presents  a  record  of  *°^  ^^  "*P^^  increase  of  material  wealth,  its 
which  no  State  need  be  ashamed.  generous  support  of  woithy  chanties,  and  its 

The  volunteer  militia  of  the  State  now  com-  !*T^  progress  in  all  that  forms  the  glory  of  a 

prises  twenty-six  companies,  thoroughly  organ-  SJ;ate,  are  matters  of  congratulation  to  its  peo- 

ized  and  equipped,  and  to  a  great  extent  com-  P^^-  ^  ^^^  ^^?^  ^^^^  «?^8  ^^^^^  80th  of  No- 

posed -of  young  men  who  served  in  the  late  yember,  and  the  financi^  condition  of  the  State 

war,  and  are  already  experienced  soldiers.  The  *^  ^?^  y^^  whole,  satisfactory.    The  accounts 

historical  record  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  war  ^.^  ^^"^^^  ^J  S®  ^^^""V^^ J^^V^  ?®^.^^ 

has  been  completed.    The  work  comprises  two  ^/^-  ;,^^^^^S°*^'  ^^''  ?°  a1'  ?^  t^.?^  ^^°^A  ^?" 

volumes,  is  of  great  value,  and  reflects  much  "cultural  College  Fund,  State  Library  Fund 

credit  on  its  authors.  ^^^  Bank-Note  Redemption  Fund— of  which 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  the  following   are    condensed    statements    of 

Concord,  November  14th,  and  was  very  large  T^h'-J^'L  ''^''^J^lJ  '^^J^'^  ^^^  F^'SL.^r.VT 

and  harmonious.    After  organization,  the  con-  f563,91 6.96,  and  the  disbursem^^^^ 

vention  pro<5eeded  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate  ^:  ^®'°«u?1  ?^'!f^  ""/  *3^»1^^-^®  over  the  re- 

for  Governor  in  1868.    On  the  second  ballot  ^'^%  ^^^^^  ^^  transferred  from  and  due  the 

John  G.  Sinclair  received  a  m^ority  of  votes,  '"  *^'^"' 

when  his  nomination  was  maae   unanimous.  ^^^  fund. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  and  ^^e  amount  of  the  war  debt  on  the  30th  of 

adopted  with  hearty  applause:  November,  1867,'  was  $3,296,600,  being  a  de- 
crease of  (99,600  from  the  debt  at  the  close  of 

^Saohed,  That  it  has  everbeen  a  cardinal  doctrine  the  kst  fiscal  year.     The  receipts  and  disburse- 

of  the  Democracy  of  New  Hkmpshire  that  fldehty  to  mgnta  hnvo  been  as  follnws  • 

the  Union  and  to  the  Conatitution  by  which  ttiat  ™®"^  "*^®  ^^^  ^  lOUows . 

Union  was  created  ia  the  paramount  andindispensable  bsosifts. 

duty  of  every  dtizen ;  that  we  have  been  true  to  this     State  Tax  of  1866 1280,000  00 

conviction  always,  and  we  wUl  never  abate  our  zeal  From  United  States  on  War 

in  their  behalf  untU  the  Union  shall  be  restored  and        account 100,000  00 

the  Constitution  respected  and  obeyed  as  the  supreme  '  $880,000  00 

law  of  the  land.  Balance  in  Bank  December  1, 

Btsolved,  That  the  concessional  pUn  of  recon-        1866 57,617  86 

Btruction,  as  confessed  by  its  framers,  wholly  outside  . 

the  Constitution,  is  a  revolutionary  usurpation,  and  $487,617  86 

^*»p;^te^,5^t'^'^l'S?o!S^  The  disbursements  were  |4S4, 929.03  lea^ng 

crime  agwnst  the  principles  of  republican  government  ^^  unexpended  balance  oi  $2,688.88.  The  State 

and  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  deserves  these-  has  a  claim   against  the  Government  of  the 

vere  and  indignant  denundation  of  every  true  Amer-  United   States  for   advances  made  inarming, 

'"^^I^Nhat  the  bitter  fruits  of  legislation  out-  ?™^2?V^*2?.VrT'^^^^'^l^^^  ^'"^Tk" 

side  of  the  Constitution  are  seen  in  the  practical  dia-  jpg  fo  $677,516.76.     Just  after  the  close  of  the 

ruption  of  the  Union,  the  demoralization  of  the  public  fiscal  year  $551,617.48  was  paid,  leaving  a  bal- 

oonfi<nence^  the  stax^nation  of  all  leffitimato  busmess,  ance  to  be  adjusted  in  the  future. 

the  depreciation  oi  the  public  credit,  the  enormous 

and  still  increasing  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the  grave  school  vukd. 

i^rehensions  or  business  men  and  statesmen  that  JSeeeipts. 

»tSi  greater  calamities  are  impending  over  the  coun-    Income '. $97,570  79 

try.  Bonds  and  Mortgages  pud  off 6,800  00 

Besohedf  That  we  are  in  favor  of  equal  taxation  of  ^-^— 

all  property  of  the  State  and  nation  bo  far  as  the  re-  $102,870  79 

suit  can  be  attained  without  a  violation  of  the  na-  Balance  in  Bank,  December  1, 1866..   .           *172  68 

tional  faith,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  Con-  

stitution.  $108,048  83 
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Disbiinements *. .  .$110,010  S6  was  efltablished,  haB  Bever  beea  more  maxiced 

Amount  transferred  to  State     ^^^  ^  than  during  UiU  year.    The  whole  number  of 

Balflnoe  in  Bank! .!!!!!!!!!.     2*860  00  pupils  under  instruction  has  been  216 — oxteea 

! being  males,  and  200  females.    Number  in  the 

$117,917  79  Farnum  Preparatory  School,   Beverly,  281— 

Keoeipts 108,048  82  males  189,  females  142.    Number  in  the  Mode! 

Beinff  an  exoesB  of                                   $U  874  47  ^^^^  ^^^ — males    216,    femalee    310,    The 

WhiSi  is  transferredfrom  and  due  the         *  whole  number  of  pupils  that  have  been  under 

War  Fund.  instruction,  for  greater  or  less  portions  of  the 

Income  fK)m  Securities $6,924  00  SSo  ^^^  ^"""^^     l^^o}^"^^  *°  UiCKBae  of 

Balance  in  Bank  December  1, 1866 646  95  280,  as  compared  with  1866. 

There  is  likewise  a  State  Agricultural  C!ol- 

$7,469  96  lege,  Which  is  represented  to  be  in  a  floorishia^ 

Bil^^^filSk: ^^'546  95  condition.    It  is  connected  with  Butgers  Col- 

^  "^          1^  4^9  95  lege,  and  the  instruction  is*by  the  example  of 

'  the  College  Farm  and  the  lectures  of  the  Pro- 

OTATB  LiBEABT  FUND.  f           f  Aifriculture,  delivered  in  all  the  coun- 

Beccipts $1,060  00  J^  r  ii^al  "*''"*^  "'="'^*.!~  '"  T^       .  . 

Disbursements $749  78  ti«s  o^  ^'*«  State.     The  pupils  ni  Ufst  be  citueas 

Balance  in  Bank 300  27  of  the  State,  and  are  to  be  apportioned  rataUj 

among  the  several  counties,  each  county  being 

$1,060  00  entitled  to  have  in  said  school  at  the  same  time 

BAXK-NOTB  BXDEMpnoN  FUND.  a  uumbcr  of  pupUs  equal  to  its  legislative  rep- 

Eeceipts $4,729  04  resentation.    The  scholarships  are  all  filled  in 

Balance  in  Bank  December  1, 1866 19,605  68  the  counties  nearest  New  Brunswick,  and  there 

$24  894  67  ^^  many  other  applicants. 

Disbursements $6,681  89         *  The  present  prison  system  of  New  JerKj 

Balance  in  Bank 17,762  68  admits  of  great  improvement,  and   needs  re^ 

#24  form.    The  institution  is  by  no  means  eelf-sos- 
m,.    cix  ^    :i^..:   a«^/v«^^I,     .      ,  tslning ;  the  puuishment  Inflictod  upoD  oTSincU 
The  btate  debt  is  $8,198,100,  having  been  re-  has  often  been  unreasonable  and  cruel  wbile 
duced  during  the  year  $99,500.    A  sinking  ftind  the  constant  changes  of  oflScers  and  regnla- 
has  been  provided,  which  will  liquidate  the  tions  have  had  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  sac- 
entire  debt  in  1882.  cessfol  workings  and  reformatory  efforU  of  .the 
The    subject  of  education    attracts  a  large  prison.    The  phm  of  contracting  out  the  labor 
share  of  the  public  attention  of  the  State.    At  of  the  prisoners  has  proved  far  from  satisfic- 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  measures  were  tory.    The  financial  report  of  the  prison-keeper 
adopted  to  meet  the  preying  wants  of  the  peo-  gives  the  foUowmg  statement  of  receipts  aad 
pie,  and  secure  greater  efficiency  m  superintend-  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year:  Total  receipts 
ing  officers  and  teachers.    The  office  of  town  su-  from  convict  labor  and  other  sources^  $31,733. 
pcrintendentwas  abolished,  and  the  care  of  the  42 ;  expenditures,  $87,889.82 ;  salaiies  and  re- 
schools  was  intrusted  to  county  superintendents,  pairs,  $43,764.12.    The  statistics  of  prison^s 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  amount  ^re  as  follows: 

of  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pub-  m^  i     _v         «  -^  j    •     41.                          c-c 

ii«   ^^^^^¥\XJ^   A..^i^r*   ♦!,«.  «^i,^rvi   ^««-  ^«^:«^     Total  nuHiber  conflued  duHUg  tho  ysaT. fe5 

he  education  during  the  school  year  ending  Number  dischareed  by  expiration  of  term  of  ser- 

August  81,1867:  vioe,  pardonec^  and  died 3S5 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  State $100,000  00    Number  of  male  prisoners 616 

Amount  received  from  surplus  revenue. . .     26,631  64    Number  of  female  preaoners U 

Amount  received  from  township  and  city  

tax 726,264  09  55,) 

Amount  received  from  district  tax 82,634  79  r\ifxi^      i.            •              ine              j      ^        ^ 

Amount  appropriated  for  Normal  School .    10,000  00  Of  the  above  prisoners,  106  are  under  twenty 

Amount  appropriated  for  Famum  School.      1,200  00  years  of  ago.     To  provide  for  the    conrecrion 

and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  a  re- 

$896,630  42  fopm  gohool  affords  excellent   facilities.    The 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  principle   upon  which  the  school  is  adminis- 

five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  230,655.  tered,    and    through    which    reformation    is 

The  school  law  calls  for  an  annual  appropria-  sought,  is  kindness,  not  punishments  and  the 

tion  of  $100,000  from  the  State,  $40,000  from  success  which  has  attended  it  is  highly  gratify- 

the  school  fund,  and  $60,000  direct  from  the  ing.    The  whole  number  of  boys  committed 

treasurer;  but,  as  the  interest  from  the  school  was  26 ;  amount  expended,  $80,092.99. 

fund  does  not  reach   the   sum  required,  the  The  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  State  provider 

deficiency  is  met  from  the  State  fund.    The  for  the  maintenance  of  her  indigent  deaf  and 

amount  of  securities  belonging  to  the  school  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded,  is  a  source  of 

fund  }fi  $557,115.39.  pride.    Having  no  asj^lums  for  such  unfortu- 

The  State  has  a  flourishing  Normal  School,  nates,  they  are  now  sent  to  the  institutions  of 

the  saccess  of  which,  in  the  object  for  which  it  other  States.    The  total  number  of  such  bene* 
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fioiaried  is  82;  number  of  State  benefidaries  in  froits  whioh  aro  the  special  objeots  of  ddture  for  a 

the  Pennsylvania  training  school   for  feeble-  ^*^  ^^  ^^  Tv^SSi!'    ^^^  ^???^i?®  ^i  ^^^ 

•  A^Ji    i^nA         1 A  oompanBOiiB  mil  be  better  appreoiated  when  it  is  re- 

romaea  cntiaren,  lo.  membered  that,  as  a  manufacturing  State,  New  Jereey 

The  operations  of  the  State  Lnnatio  Asylum  stands  sixth  in  the  amount. of  capital  invested,  and 

for  the  year  have  been  oondnoted  with  more  also  in  the  annual  value  of  its  manufactured  products. 

than  usual  success.     Eighty-one  more  patients  J*«  mines  of  hyn  and  anc  are  a  sourje  of  wealth 

i,«^^  K/io«  f^ofo^  flian  ?n  "inv  r^w'ix^if^r^a  xr^a*  to  tho  State.    Mote  than  260,000  tous  of  the  nohost 

have  been  treated  than  m  any  previous  year,  ^^_^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

and  a  new  structure,  autlionzed  by  law,  has  which,  at  the  mines,  is  worth  a  million  of  dollars, 

been  nearly  completed.    Number  under  treat-  The  zino-mines  hgve  yielded  24,000  tons  of  ore,  all 

ment  daring  the  year,  621 ;  patients  discharged,  of  which  is  manufactured  into  spelter  or  zino  oxide 

171;  total    receipts,    $111,231.28;   payments,  within  the  State,  and  have  yielded  produc^ 

AiAAto^^T/v      r>  1       >.   i     tL     j       r  a1      «  nearly,  if  not  qmte,  a  million  of  dollars  more.    This 

$109,187.70.     Balance  m  hands  of  treasurer,  product  of  ano  is  more  than  half  the  yield  of  the 

$2,043.68.                                           .  United  States,  and  is  oonsiderahly  more  than  is  sup- 

The  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  established  ^^^^^  of \^^tote^  ^^^  ^f^^ws  that  there 

by  the  munificence  of  the  State;  has  been  the  ^  gjg^^^  ^  ^J  tide-i^f?in  tib^' State.  ^S 

sonrce  of  great  rehef  to  the  sick  and  wounded  their  natural  condition  they  are  of  little  value, 

soldiers  who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.    The  from  $2  to  $20  an  acre.    Ahout  20,000  acres  of  these 

inmates  are  careftilly  treated,  and  they  there  ba^e  been  bwiked  in  and  so  reclaimed  fWtoa  thea<>- 

find  a  kind  and  friendly  home.  *^*>^  ""^  }^l  ^^«;,  ^^?'»®  ^7^.^!^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

fp.        V.  1        ***^"^j  "v^"«-  ga  acre  to  bnng  them  m,  and  they  are  the  most  pro- 

The  whole  number  ot  persons  who  nave  par-  ductive  lands  in  the  State,  paying  a  fair  profit  of 

ticipated  in  its  advantages  during  the  past  year  from  $100  to  $800  per  acre.    A  very  strenuous  effort 

has  been  202.     The  avefage  number  per  day  is  now  being  made  to  reclaim  the  marsh  between  Pas- 

•has  been  144,  and  on  the  80th  of  November  sji^  «nd  H^kensack  Eivers,  and  to  carry  the  work 

the  number  \n  the  institution  was  167.    The  ^^e^Jl^u^pr                                                ^ 

whole  cost  of  the  Home  for  the  past  year  was  »«     x       i                  •    t 

$30,289.48,  being  about  56^jr  cents  per  day  for  The  Legislature  met  m  January,  and  its  ao- 

each  beneficiary.                                   *           «  ^^^  ^^  confined  mamly  to  local  matters.    On 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Board  t^o  question  of  striking  out  the  word  "  white  " 
of  Managers  of  the  National  Asylum  for  Dis-  fro™  the  qualifications  for  voters,  the  Lower 
abled  Soldiers  by  which  certain  payments  are  House,  by  a  vote  of  85  to  20,  refhsed  to  make 
made  toward  its  support,  thereby  reducing  the  t^®  change.  -  ,  •, 
cost  of  the  Home  to  the  State.  A  payment  of  A  convention  of  the  Repubhcan  party,  to 
$7,460  has  already  been  made.  A  Home  for  favor  impartial  suflPrage,  was  held  at  Trenton, 
the  Ohfldren  of  Soldiers  has  likewise  been  estab-  Jnly  22d.  The  foUowing  resolutions  were  re- 
lished,' and  a  suitable  building  erected  for  its  ported,  and  adopted  by  acclamation  : 
accommodation.  During  the  past,  year  151  Resolved,  That  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
children  have  been  cared  for  and  instructed  in  law,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  is  recognized 
this  institution.    Eleven  having  left  and  one  by  the  early  doctaines  of  the  repubUo,  theDedara- 

Ai^A  4>i^«v«k^iA  «ti-.«»KA....An«o;*i;n» ;»  fKoTT/^mz^  tion  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  the  Ordi- 

died,  the  whole  number  remammg  m  the  Home  ^^^  ^^  ^^gf^  ^^^  ^;  ^^^^  ^ti*  ^^  ^^, 

December  1,  1867,  was  ISO.  ington,  Jefferson,  and  others  of  the  ibundere,  and 

The  present  strength  of  the  enrolled  militia  was  sanctioned  by  the  old  constitution  of  New  Jersey, 

of  the  State,  uniformed  and  not  uniformed,  is :  formed  by  the  true  men  of  the  Bevolution ;  that  under 

^       .    .       J   ^        .     .n                     ..^«  theplausibly  apparent  necessity  of  tolerating  slavery 

Commissioned  officers  m  nfle  corps. ....  148  „  a  gtate  right  we  have  grievously  departed  from 

Commissioned  offloers  in  active  mmtia..     81  ti^t  standard,  and  that  the  insertion  of  the  word 

„                   .*_.«                                 "TZZ         ®^  "white"  in  the  constitution  of  1844  was*  violation 

Enlisted  men  in  rifle  corps 2,177  of  the  true  principles  of  republican  government. 

Enlisted  men  m  active  mihtia 902      8,079  .Baw^wrf,  That,  pled^nff  ourselves  to  the  eradica- 

tion  of  the  word  **  white**  from  the  constitution  of 

To**! 8,808  j^Qy^  Jers^  by  every  legal  and  honorable  means,  we 

counts  the  natural  resources  of  the  State :  and  uniform  rule  of  suffrage,  excluding  all  distino- 

The  agriculture  of  our  State  is  rapidly  improving,  tions  of  class,  race,  or  color,  so  that  the  citizens  of 

The  average  oreps  per  acre  of  the  great  staples —  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 

wheat,  com,  and  potatoes — ^are  among  Uie  largest  munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  that 

raised  in  the  United  States,  and  these  are  rising  with  the  United  States  shall  redeem  its  original  promise  to 

the  unproved  husbandry  now  coming  into  practice.  **  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republi- 

New  Jersey  is  the  thirtieth  State  in  size,  and  the  can  form  of  government." 

twentieth  in  population ;  in  1860  it  was  the  nineteenth  Sesolffed.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  equality 

in  the  amount  of  wheat  raised,  the  twenty-second  in  of  all  men  before  the  laWj  of  which  impartial  suffrage 

the  amount  of  com,  the  eighth  in  potatoes,  the  twen-  is  a  necessary  corollary,  is  in  strict  accordance  with 

tj-third  in  value  of  live-stock,  tne  seventeenth  in  that  sublime  declaration  of  the  fathere  of  the  repub- 

value  of  slaughtered  animals,  tne  eighteenth  in  the  lie,  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,"  which  was  and 

value  of  its  agricultural  implements,  the  twelfth  in  is  the  comer-stone  of  all  our  democratic  institutions, 

the  value  of  its  farms,  and  tne  flnt  in  value  per  acre  Besohed^  That  by  our  action  this  day  we  intend 

of  its  fiirm-lands.     In  the*  peculiar  products  which,  heartily  to  indorse  the  votes  of  our  Senatore  and 

both  from  soU  and  nearness  to  markets,  we  are  best  Bepresentatives  in  Confess  in  favor  of  securing  im- 

adapted  to  nuae,  we  stand  much  higher,  being  only  partial  suffrage  to  all  the  people  of  the  States  lately 

second  in  the  vuue  of  market-garden  products,  and  m  rebellion,  and  to  repudiate  the  chiuge  that  we  are 

probably  almost  as  high  in  the  value  of  the  small  willing  to  impose  upon  others  a  Amdamental  prinoi* 
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pie  of  ffOYBnunent  which  we  ore  not  prepared  to  At  the  election  in  Noyember  only  members 

•ooept  for  ourselves.                       _^   *  vr      t  of   the  Lcinslatare  and  county  officer*  were 

..fSf^-^^b^^i^S^^P  ;Jo?l VS:  voted  for^The  Legislature  is  divided  politi- 

.high  record  of  its   executive,  its  iegUlators,  and  its  CSlly  as  follows,  vw. :                              «      ^« 

Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  cheer-  0emoa»ta.       SepfobUeutt. 

fully  accept  the  issue  of  impartial  suilhige  as  one  of  Senate 11  10 

the  most  miportant  questions  to  he  a<^uBted  in  the  House 4o  14 

approachine  campaign^  confident  that  it  will  be  sus-  ~~                  ~~ 

tained  by  Uie  calmer  judgment  and  patriotic  senti-  ^*                  ^ 

mont  of  the  people  of  the^tate  and  the  gracious  ap-  The  YOte  for  ooaaty  officers  was  as  foUows: 

proval  of  Atog^htv  God.                               Democratic,  67,468;  Republican,  61,114.  Dcm- 

J2«o^o«a,  That  this  convention  approves  the  course  ^^.4.    _«-^^+U  icok>i          ^^ 

of  the  loyal  migority  in  Congress  in  Bteadfasdy  resist-  ^J?2Sn?^J-SSS'    ^  '^         .,           ^.-^         * 

in^  the  attempts  of  the  President  to  substitute  his  NEW  YORK.     The   flnanctal  condition  of 

wul  for  the  authority  of  Congress  in  reconstructing  the  State  of  New  York  in  1867,  as  aacertslned 

the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  that  we  a4jure  from  official  soarces,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 

them,  as  they  viQue  liberty  and  the  safety  of  the  na-  follows:    The  total  value  of  the  property  of 

tion,  to  persevere  m  that  resistance  to  the  end.  tv       a/    *"«  wi«*   t»e««  v*  •*■%»  ^*w|/w«j    *.^ 

^  the    State,  as   returned   to  the  assessorE,  is 

September  6th,  the  Democratic  State  Commit-  $1,664,107,725.     The  aggregate  annual  taxa- 

tee  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they  ^on  imposed  upon  this  property  was  stated  bv 

referred  to  the  question  of  suflfrage  as  follows :  the  F'manoial  Committee  of  the  Constitntiood 

The  right  of  suffirage,  whether  it  is  considered  a  Convention,  in  August  last,  at  $180,981,398,  or 
natural  or  conferred  riffht,hM  always,  8in<»  ^ore  than  eleven  percent  of  the  whole  as- 
lution  which  separated  the  States  of  the  Umon  from  „^„„^j  ««i««f;/v.*  tLa  ^j^^..^»  «^  idak  -r;^^ 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  been  controlled  by  aessed  valuation.  The  census  of  1865  pv« 
the  people  of  the  several  States  respectively.  There  t**©  enfare  population  or  the  btate  as  8,827,818, 
is  not  a  syllable  or  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution  caUing  it  4,000,000  at  the  present  time.  The 
which,  by  the  most  latitudinarian  construction,  yields  annual  taxes  exceed  $45  for  every  person  in  tiie 
it  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  any  attempt  Cf^f^  f.-  *qaa  f^-  «or»h  vnt^r  Th«  debt  of 
to  exercise  it  by  the  Conmss  of  the  United  States  ?,^^:  ^^  *^^'i  oL^  ?  J  *  1.  ^^^  ^\ 
is  a'  usurpation  entirely  destructive  of  the  rights  ***©  otAl^  on  the  80th  of  beptember,  amoontetl 
of  the  States,  so  jealously  guarded  bv  the  found-:  to  $41,114,592,  after  deducting  the  balance  of 
ers  of  the  repubhc.  The  pretext  or  the  Bepub-  sinking  funds  unapplied.  If  the  debt  of  the 
lican  party  is.  that  the  mto^erenoe  of  Conaress  in  gtate  and  of  cities  and  towns  be  thrown  to- 
the  sunrage  of  the  Southern  States  is  lustmod  by  tne  «^j.i,^«  i„a.^  ^„^  ««^««vr.«*A  «i/^»^  «.:«.u  4^u^  .^--^ 
late  reb^on,  or,  in  other  words,  tfiat  in  ordir  to  «^^?^  "^^.?"®  agjgregate,  along  with  the  pro- 
punish  the  Southern  people  for  rebelling  against  the  portion  of  the  national  debt  which  will  fall  to 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  tney  have  in-  the  lot  of  New  York,  the  entire  burden  of  io- 
flicted  upon  them  negro  sufirage,  and  placed  the  gov-  debtedness  now  resting  upon  the  commoD- 
emment  of  their  States  within  the  control  of  the  negro,  ^pauu  -^ii  Ka  shown  to  he  nowjird  of  ^630.- 
That  thU  act  of  wanton  cruelty  has  no  warrant  in  rLTl?"  n^  I^?  •  pe  upwara  01  f  iwu, 
the  Constitution,  and  U  m  dirijt  opposition  to  the  000,000.  Ibe  followmg  table  (see  page  541) 
professions  of  the  Bepublican  party  nending  the  war,  exhibite  the  debt  of  each  county  in  the  State, 
when  the  people  expended  their  blood  and  treasure  for  The  finances  of  the  canals  of  the  State  are 
tiie  maintenance  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  amnot  be  fuUy  exhibited  by  the  following  figures : 
demed.    Nevertheless,  it  has  oeen  perpetrated,  and  ^     o 

gre^y^w.  would  coidemn  it  in  reg«f  tolUefreots  SSSrrfdlXfuS^':*''.!^!^.*^.^???^:  *t^ 

upon  the  white  people  of  the  South,  a  large  propor-     ir*'***'^**  uun«8  «ic  jvmr «,«»,«-> 

tion  of  whom  were  laithful  to  the  Union  and  periled  Total $l«jM6uMI 

all  they  held  dear  in  the  world  in ito  support,  we  pro-  TtAA  daiing'theyeHr/.*. '.*.*.  .'.*...*'.*.*......**'..'.'.'."     ^7i&Sti^ 

pose  at  the  present  only  to  refer  to  ite  effect  upon  the  

white  people  of  the  Northern  Stetes.  Leaving  a  balmeo  September  80, 18«7,  of |S»S«U8« 

.Firn — ^it  makes  the  negroes  participators  irith  us  bxvssits  Dxraiso  thx  fisoai.  Vbar. 

in  the  choice  of  Senatora  ana  Bepresentatives  in    From  tolls 9S,fi9tXti 

Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  electoral  college  for  the     Bent  of  surplus  water ^ U<5 

election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President.     Ten     Interest  on  current  canal  reyennes 51.4£T 

Stetes  of  the  Union,  if  underexisting  cirdimstonces     Miscellaneous  receipts 6^ 

they  may  be  so  termed,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  m^^                                                          aiAfiQJSr 

representetion  in  the  electoral  college  controlled  by  "V* #•,»«**» 

negroes,  is  humiliating  to  the  white  voters  of  the  mi^vnm.        ^    ^  __ 

North.    But  this  is  not  all.  To  Canal  Commissioners  for  repaira. ....  |8ia,(»l 

The  Bepublican  party  insist   that  because   they    ToContrsctorsforrepalre... %*?S 

liati^«^iI^Sir«!Svi!»^  /^  iill \1~  L  \^  aJr«*wi     To  Superintendents  fcr  repairs 7M« 

have  given  the  Buflfrage  to  the  negro  m  the  Southern  ^o  Collectors  for  salaries,  Wrk  hire,  pay 

States,  they  must,  to  be /consistent,  admit  the  North-  of  inspector*  and  expenses  of  Oolleet- 

ernnegroes  to  a  similar  privilege ;  and  the  membere       ors*  offices 76^68 

of  that  party  in  this  Stete  have,  at  a  recent  oonven-  To  salaries  chargeable  to  annual  revenues, 

tion  held  at  Trenton,  most  solemnly  and  unanimously  refunding  tolls,  printtng,  and  miseella- 

pledged  themselves  to  the  eradication  of  the  word       neons  payments •    ^^^     to«ii<M 

^*  white"  from  the  suffrage  article  of  the  State  con-  *^"^" 

stitution,  and  have,  with  equal  decision,  resolved  to  Surplus  revenues     $3,890,165 

call  "upon  Congress  to  toke  measures  to  induce  or 

compel  all  the  States  to  establish  a  just  and  uniform  Surplns  revenues  which  have  been  transferred 

rule  of  suffraffe,  excluding  all  distinctions  of  class  to  the  sinking  funds  as  follows  : 

"^^Ii^^\L^\I'*\^^  ?p«n*  f.?^w  .♦•f^   •«/!  u  {.  fo^  ^n<ler  article  T,  section  1,  of  Ihe  Constitution..... $l,T0a,«)O 

Here,  then,  w  the  issue  fairly  stated,  and  it  is  for  ^ndcr  article  7,  section  8,  of  the  Constltotten. . , . .     sffiooo 

the  Ijeople  of  New  Jersey  to  determme  at  the  coming  ^nder  article  7,  section  8,  of  the  Constttatloa. ....     790JO 

election  whether  they  are  wiUing  or  not  to  share  with  

the  colored  race  in  the  government  of  the  State.  Total $S,S»,l«5 
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AlbaDj 

Allegan  J.... 

Broome 

Cattaraugus . 

Cajuga  

Chautauqua. 
CbemuDg  . . . 
Chenango . . . 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware.... 
Dutchess  . . . . 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin'..... 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer  . . . 

Jefferson 

Kin^s 

Lems 

Livingston.. . 

Madison , 

Monroe  

Montgomery 
New  York... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga... 

Ontario , 

Orange...... 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Futnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer. . . 
Richmond. . . , 
Rockland  ... 
St  Lawrence 
Saratoga.... 
Schenectady 
Schoharie. . . . 
Schuyler. . . . 

Seneca 

Steuben. . . . . 

Suffolk 

Sullirau 

Tioga 

Tompkins . . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Westchester. 
Wyoming  . . . 
Yates 

Total  . 


I 


3^ 
& 


$4,645,860  75 
98,496  59 
421,614  82 
48,194  72 
947,905  85 
180,818  68 
544,491  88 

1,869,895  71 
196,508  44 
548,658  95 
803,690  00 
717,898  45 
989,588  70 

1,316,452  91 
198,990  43 
157,088  75 
489,785  00 
488,847  00 
538,389  22 
48,301  00 
199,038  53 

1,451,288  88 

14,577,419  92 

271,880  68 

264,451  83 

411,432  84 

2,624,287  92 

298,745  89 

88,958,546  01 

874,800  00 

976,478  70 

1,410,269  98 
500,980  00 

1,082,821  76 
241,869  00 
989,890  99 
970,195  95 
107,271  71 

1,199,661  00 

2,060,352  48 
879,264  28 
148,157  08 

886.968  85 
499,784  80 
190,838  88 
419,156  67 
156,087  75 
884,628  08 
589,189  66 
251,824  94 
441,261  00 
222,700  00 

98,058  58 

2,680,978  15 

41,086  87 

807,835  00 

831.969  00 
2,069,686  55 

5,040  00 
80,634  70 


$1,744,250  00 

74,548  50 

266,087  82 

10,544  72 

647,989  19 

5,900  00 

841,894  19 

458,547  17 

191,890  15 

809,758  95 

679,940  00 

110,428  45 

547,400  00 

818,256  91 

192,699  49 

149,858  76 

147,826  00 

428,347  00 

526,300  00 

88,721  00 

140,838  54 

1,264,081  48 

8,717,000  00 

74,181  22 

154,951  78 

6,842  75 

1,950,840  17 

286,727  80 

8,066,100  00 

872,800  00 

8,550  00 

1,282,120  00 

498,060  00 

908,850  11 

289,860  00 

817,511  00 

111,995  95 

98,851  71 

1,159,661  00 

1,020,724  20 

801,850  00 

140,057  08 

750,413  85 

•   498,799  80 

188,488  83 

93,984  00 

141,129  04 

871,135  33 

583,624  66 

250,099  94 

826,411  00 

151,800  00 

27,184  85 

1,585,876  00 

37,278  05 

299,38$  00 

803,969  00 

1,920,486  55 

8,840  00 

28,422  38 


$89,081,086  96l  $88,298,749  87 


s|9 


$800,000  00 


100,000  00 

18,000  00 

193,250  00 

170,000  00 


911,848  64 


155,000  00 

38,000  00 

606,820  00 

150)66606 


275,674  00 


10,000  00 


50,000  00 
150,000  00 


180,000  00 
100,000  00 
887,800  00 
262,000  00 


215,000  00 
80.000  00 


120,000  00 

"'68,666*66 

856,000  00 


271.000  00 
12,210  00 


80,000  00 
824,000  00 


108,600  00 

67,600  00 

50,000  00 

1,094,008  15 


$7,798,710  69 


9  . 

r 


$20,750  75 

1,615  00 

7,900  00 

650  00 

8,883  33 

887  80 

250  00 


S^5 


1,013  29 

500  00 

8,750  00 


86  00 
2,196  00 
1,290  94 
2,175  00 
1,785  00 


1,689  22 

8,860  00 

7,499  99 

16,479  86 


699  46 

9,000  00 

1,400  00 

122,015  21 

11,845  59 


2,000  00 
6,858  25 

10,150  00 
1,000  00 
7,750  00 
2,000  00 

12,824  30 
2,200  00 


5,775  28 


3,000  00 

25,550  00 

150  00 


750  00 
3,817  00 

750  00 
2,465  00 


800  00 

20,773  78 

1,090  00 

250  00 


8,000  00 

114,500  00 

1,200  00 

3,512  32 


$1,980,850  00 

17,433  60 

47,627  00 

19,020  00 

103,333  88 

4,026  28 

202,847  72 


8,600  00 

83,400  00 

82,000  00 

150  00 

442,097  70 

846,000  00 


5,000  00 

15,000  00 

10,600  00 

400  00 

780  00 

700  00 

20,686  49 

10,860,419  92 

17,060  00 

500  00 

16,890  09 

299,882  54 

172  60 

26,889,446  01 


761,570  46 

87,999  98 

1,920  00 

1,221  65 


91,555  69 


18,920  00 

40,000  00 

762,868  00 

66,204  28 

100  00 

111,000  00 

885  00 

27,400  00 

422  67 

11,641  71 

12,737  75 

8,100  00 

1,725  00 

6,850  00 


150  00 


8,568  82 

8,600  00 

20,000  00 

34,700  00 


8,700  00 


$457,668  82  $42,580,907  08  3,827,818 


«3  a  o 

"515  S 


115,504 
40,285 
87,938 
48,158 
55,780 
58,499 
81,928 
88,860 
45,713 
44,906 
24,815 
41,638 
65,192 

156,778 
28,644 
28,146 
24,612 
81,219 
81,710 
2,668 
89,154 
66,448 

811,090 
27,840 
37,565 
42,506 

104,284 
81,447 

726,886 
49,288 

102,718 
92,972 
43,816 
70,166 
28,608 
76,200 
48,616 
14,946 
57,997 
88,210 
28,209 
20,788 
80,994 
49',892 
20,888 
88,359 
18,441 
27,653 
66,192 
42,869 
32,741 
28,168 
80,696 
75,609 
21,128 
46,244 
47,498 

101,197 
30,038 
19,338 


Canal  debt,  paying  interest  on  the  80th  of 
September,  1867: 

UndCT  article  T,  section  1,  of  the 

Constitution.. $8,247,900  $162,8»6 

Under  article  7,  section  8,  of  the 

Constitution.. 10,776,000  646,260 

Under  article  7,  seotlon  12,  of  the  ^^^^ 

ConsUtuUon.. 1,700,000  102,000 

Total $16,722,900  $910,646 


The  State  has  been  allowed,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  $879,058  for  claims  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  war  expenses,  and  $650,286 
are  still  in  course  of  settlement,  while  a  new 
claim  of  $281,845  has  been  presented. 

The  military  agencies  of  the  State,  estab- 
lished at  Albany  and  Washington,  have  been 
engaged  in  prosecuting  personal   claims  for 
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bonntaes,  peDsions,  eto..^  and  have  collected  the  the  temporary  occnpation  of  Barren  Islaod,  in 

8am  of   $666,000 ;     18,000   claims,  involving  the  harbor  of  New  York,  for  qnarantiiie  pur- 

something  like  (2,000,000,  still  remain  on  their  poses,  while  a  permanent  station  should  be  se- 

hands  awaiting  settlement.     The  Borean  of  lected  and  famished  with  the  necessary  strae- 

Militarj  Statistics  has  continued  its  labor  of  tares  and  appliances  on  Coney  Island.  Tbe 

collecting  and  preserving  memorials  and  his-  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 

torical  narratives  respecting  the  late  war,  and  the  provision  for  establishing  the  permanent 

has  received,  daring  the  year,  $10,917  for  the  station  have  been  restrained  by  an  injanction 

"Hall  of  Military  Record,^^  which,  added    to  from  taking  possession  of  snfficient  land  to  se- 

former  receipts,  makes  np  a  sam  of  $86,288  al-  core  what  they  deem  a  proper  isolatioo,  the 

ready  received  toward  that  object.    The  ^*  Sol-  court  having  decided  that  they  had  no  authority 

diers'  Home,^'  at  the  close  of  the  year,  gave  to  take  the  question  of  iscdation  into  acoonnt 

shelter  to  279  inmates.    A*large  proportion  of  Hence  this  matter  awaits  the  further  action  of 

these  consist  of  mutilated  soldiers   who  are  the  Legislature;  148  vessels  have  been  placed 

unable,  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  to  earn  under  quarantine  since  the  begioniDg  of  tbe 

a  sabsistence,  while  some  are  there  for  tempo-  year.    The  whole  number  of  imrotgrantd  who 

rary  treatment  for  sickness.    Many  of  tbe  for-  have  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the 

raer  class  supported  themselves  by  light  em-  last  twelve  months  is  no  less  than  242,738,  or 

ployment  during  the  summer,  but  returned  to  9,320  more  than  arrived  daring  the  finyms 

the  Home  on  the' approach  of  winter.  year.    The  Commissioners  of  ImmignUioneoI 

Tbe  Insane  Asylum  at  Utica  has  had  1,042  lect  a  tax  of  $2.50  from  each  foreigner,  and 

patients  under  treatment  during  the  year,  of  the  fund  thus  created  is  devoted  to  the  ^port 

whom  401  persons  were  received  since  January,  of  the  sick  and  indigent  on  their  anivaL  A 

1867.    Two  other  asylums  for  the  insane  are  fine  hospital  on  Ward's  Island  has  been  boilt 

now  in  process  of  construction:  one  at  Ovid,  out  of  the  resources  of  this  fund,  to  afford  sbd- 

called  the  Willard  Asylum,  the  other  at  Pough-  ter  and  minister  the  proper  care  to  such  as  ^^ 

keepsie,  called    the    Hudson    River   Asylum,  quire  the  ben<^cent  offices  of  such  an  iostitii- 

Neithcr  of  these  institutions  is  yet  so  far  com-  tion. 

pleted  as  to  admit  patients  for  treatment.  Com-  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  State  Uxa- 
missioners  are  also  at  work  upon  the  construe-  tion  for  the  support  of  schools  during  tbeyesr 
tion  of  buildings  for  an  institution  for  the  blind  is  $1,403,168,  while  the  local  voluntary  taxa- 
at  Batavia.  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  last  tion  of  the  various  school  districts  amounts  to 
Legislature,  the  Asylum  for  Inebriates  at  Bing-  $5,591,871.  Funds  realized  from  other  sources 
hamton  has  been  transferred  to  the  State,  but  make  up  a  grand  total  of  $8,878,230,  which 
remains  iii  charge  of  the  same  trustees  who  had  exceeds  the  expenditures  of  the  year  for  school 
the  care  of  it  before  thi&  change  took  place,  purposes  by  about  $1,192,824.  The  total  num- 
This  institution  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  her  .between  the  ages  of  five  and  twentj-one, 
habits  of  intemperance  produce  a  disease^  which  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantai^ 
can  be  effectually  eradicated  by  proper  methods  of  public  education  in  the  11,724  school  dis- 
of  treatment.  Under  the  superintendence  of  tricta,  is  reported  at  1,872,858,  or  80.69  per 
Dr.  Albert  Day,  this  asylum  meets  with  con-  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  such  persons  in 
siderable  success  in  reclaiming  the  unfortunate  the  State;  5,268  male  teachers  and  21,218  fe- 
class  of  persons  consigned  to  its  care.  The  in-  male  teachers  have  been  employed  for  their  in- 
mate receives  no  alcoholic  stimulant  or  any  sub-  struction.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  appor- 
stitute  for  it,  but  is  supplied  with  the  most  tioned  among  the  public  schools  for  tbe  eorreDt 
wholesome  food,  engaged  in  rational  employ-  year  is  stated  at  $2,400,184.  The  Normal 
ments  and  recreations,  and,  above  all,  treated  Schools  at  Albany  and  Oswego  are  reported  as 
as  a  gentleman,  and  taught,  by  the  highest  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  four  additional 
course  of  moral  education,  to  respect  himself  institutions  of  the  same  character  are  in  pro- 
and  aspire  to  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  cess  of  construction  at  the  villages  of  Fredonia, 
others.  In  aggravated  cases  recuperative  medi-  Brockport,  Cortland,  and  Potsdam.  That  at 
clnes  are  resorted  to  for  a  time.  All  are  at  l^ockport  (though  not  yet  completed)  is  al- 
liberty  to  go  and  come,  but  are  put  "  upon  reiady  in  successfiil  operation  in  one  buiWing, 
their  honor"  not  to  visit  tbe  city,  and  their  while  the  others  ai'e  rapidly  approaching  corn- 
money  is  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  super-  pletion. 

intendent,  who  makes  all  necessary  purchases        The   establishment    of  two   more  Normal 

for  them.    Dr.  Day  has  had  this  institution  in  Schools  besides  those  mentioned  has  been  in- 

charge  only  since  last  May.  thorized  by  law,  at  Buffalo  and  Genesee,  and 

The  State  prisons  are  said  to  be  in  a  satis-  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  these,  too,  will  be 

factory  condition,  though  their   expenditures  put  into  operation  at  an  early  day.    Die  Gor- 

have  exceeded  their  receipts  for  the  year  past  nell  University  has  made  rapid  pn^ess.   One 

by  about  $170,000.    At  the  Dannemora  Prison  large  and  substantial  stone  edifice  has  been  fin- 

tlie  convicts  are  employed  directly  by  agents  of  ished,  and  another  is  in  process  of  erection, 

the  State,  and  that  system  appears  to  work  A  large  number  of  professors  have  be^  aheady 

with  great  success.  chosen,  and  it  is  announced  by  the  trustees  that 

In  April  last  the  Legislature  provided  for  students  will  be  received  in  September  neit 
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This  nuiveradty  receives  the  endowment  of  the  Registration  is  to  be  required  in  all  cases  to 

liberal  grant  of*  land  made  bjr  Oongress  for  the  secure  the  right  of  voting.    The  provision  of 

encouragement  of  systematic  education  in  agri-  the  old  constitution  against  the  exaction  of  any 

ciUture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  test  oath  from  persons  accepting  office  is  not 

Among  the  enactments  of  the  last  Legisla-  retained. 
ture  was  one  making  eight  hours'  labor,  be-  The  committee  on  the  powers  and  duties  of 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  legal  day's  work,  the  Legislature  endeavored  to  provide  for  the 
which  was  so  restricted  in  its  action,  however,  relief  of  that  body  from  the  great  massof  legis- 
as  not  to  affect  farm-labor,  or  service  by  the  lation  for  special  and  local  purposes  which  has 
year,  month,  or  week,  or  prevent  any  person  frequently  embarrassed  its  action,  by  forbid- 
from  entering  into  special  contract  for  working  ding  the  passage  of  special  and  local  laws  in 
any  length  of  time  within  the  twenty-four  numerous  cases,  such  as  laying  out  roads, 
hours.  An  act  was  also  passed  amending  the  granting  the  right  of  laying  down  street  rail- 
game  laws,  so  as  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  roads,  chan^ng  county  seatsy  etc.,  and  author- 
any  person  to  carry  a  gun  or  fishing-rod  on  izing  general  laws  in  these  and  all  other  cases 
Sunday,  except  upon  his  own  premises.  where  they  are  applicable.  Another  class  of 
In  March  last  an  act  passed  the  Legislative  troublesome  acts  is  done  away  by  providing 
body  of  the  State,  providing  for  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Olaims,  to 
to  revise  the  constitution.  Th0  election  for  consist  of  three  Judges  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
delegates  was  to  be  held  on  the  2dd  of  April,  ernor,  and  appointed  by  him  with  the  consent 
and  the  delegates  then  chosen  to  assemble  at  of  the  Senate,  to  abjudicate  such  claims  upon 
Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  Four  the  State  as  the  Legislature,  by  general  laws, 
delegates  were  allowed  to  each  senate  district,  shall  direct.  The  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
while  thirty-two  delegates  at  large  were  to  be  are  to  be  biennial  only,  if  this  article  is  adopted 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  State,  no  unchanged. 

one  elector  voting  for  more  than  sixteen  of  The  article  on  the  judiciary,  as  reported  by 
them.  The  aggregate  number  of  members  was  the  committee  to  whom  that  subject  was' in- 
thns  fixed  at  160.  The  political  parties  held  trnnted,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  conventions  to  nominate  delegates  at  Court  of  Appeals,  a  Supreme  Court,  and  infe-' 
large,  and  as  each  nominated  sixteen  candi-  rior  courts,  upon  much  the  same  plan  as  that 
dates,  the  manner  of  election  secured  the  entire  now  justing.  The  State  is  to  be  divided  into 
ticket  to  each  party  at  the  election.  The  whole  four  depar^ents,  and  each  department  into 
body,  as  chosen  on  the  28d  of  April,  consisted  two  districts,  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the 
of  97  Republicans  and  63  Democrats.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  twenty- 
members  met  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  Assem-  four  justices  are  to  preside  in  three  of  these 
bly  Chamber  of  the  capitol,  and  organized  for  departments,  whjle  the  city  and  county  of  New 
their  labors  by  placing  Wm.  A.  Wheeler  in  the  York  is  to  form  a  separate  district,  with  ten 
I'hair.  This  convention  is  still  in  session,  and  justices.  The  judges  of  the  State  courts  are 
its  no  official  publication  of  any  of  the  results  to  be  elected  as  heretofore,  but  are  to  hold 
of  its  work  has  yet  appeared,  no  attempt  will  their  position  during  good  behavior,  or  until 
!)o  made  in  the  present  article  to  give  more  they  reach  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The 
than  a  faint  outline  of  a  few  prominent  features  county  judges  are  to  hold  office  seven  years, 
of  the  constitution  ^hich  it  is  framing,  as  va-  Provision  is  made  for  submitting  to  a  vote  of 
rioos  portions  have  come  up  from  time  to  time  the  people  in  1870  the  question  of  appointing 
for  adoption  or  modification.  the  judges  and  justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
A  large  part  of  the  debate  which  was  car-  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts,  and  Court  of 
ried  on  in  the  convention  during  the  summer  Common  Pleas,  instead  of  having  them  elected, 
months  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  quali-  as  is  done  at  present. 

tications  for  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  There  has  been  much  complaint  of  official  cor- 

The  original  report  on  this  subject  proposed  to  ruption  in  the  management  of  the  canals,  and  it 

take  this  right  from  paupers,  to  require  two  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Greeley  of  New  York  that 

months  of  complete  citizenship  of  naturalized  the  canfus  be  sold ;  but  this  project  received  very 

foreigners  before  granting  it  to  them,  and  to  do  little  favor,  and  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 

away  with  the  disabilities  founded  on  a  distanc-  legislative  article  prohibits  their  sale,  lease,  or 

tion  of  color.    Subsequent   amendments   re-  otiher  disposal  of  them,  declaring  that  they  shall 

moved  the  first  two  of  these  propositions,  and  remain  under  the  management  of  the  State 

a  protracted  discussion  followed  on  the  last,  forever.    The  same  declaration  is  made  with 

An  attempt  was  made  to  have  it  separately  regard  to  the  salt  springs.    The  Comptroller 

sabmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  elec-  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General,   are    made 

tion  of  1867,  but  this  proposition  was  defeated,  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,   with   the 

and  the  discussion  cut  off  by  an  adjournment  power  of  appointing  all  officers  intrusted  with 

over  the  election,  from  September  24th  to  No-  the  collection  and  safe-keeping  of  the  revenues 
vember  12th.    Petitions  were  received  praying    derived  from  that  source,  and  an  auditor  of  the 

for  an  extension  of  suffrage  to  women ;  the  canal  department  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 

subject  found  some  earnest  advocates,  and  was  Governor,  who,  with  the  Superintendent  of 

supported  by  the  votes  of  twenty  delegates.  Public  Works  and  the   commissioners  above 
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meDtioned,  shall  detennine  the  rates  of  toll  on  Gates,  of  Ulster;  for  AttorDey-GeDeral,  Joshiui 

the  canals.    Another  material  change  in  the  M.  Van  Cott,  of  Brooklyn ;  fo^  State  Engineer 

canal  policy  is  the  application  of  the  surplus  and  Surveyor,  A.  C.  Powell,  of  Onondaga;  for 

revenues  until  October,  1878,  to  the  payment  Canal  Commissioner,  Jno.  M.  Hammoad,  of  Al- 

of  the  canal  and  general  fimd  debts,  and  after  legany ;  for  State  Prison  Inspector,  Gilbert  De 

that  period  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  State,  La  Miatyr,  of  Genesee;  for  Judge  of  Court  of 

until  the  sura  of  $18,007,287.68,  advanced  to  Appeals,  Ohas.  Mason,  of  Madison.    After  the 

the  canals  since  1846,  and  interest  thereon,  nominations  had  been  made,  the  fofiowingrego- 

sball  have  been  paid.    This  scheme  was  op-  lotions  were  adopted  as  embodying  the  prin- 

posed  by  Mr.  Hatch,  in  a  minority  report  of  the  ciples  represented  in  the  convention: 

Committee  on  Finance,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  Betohtd,  That  the  Bepublioan  Union  partr  of  the 

importance  of  applying  the  surplus  revenues  State  of  I^ew  York  reassert  its  dedantioiifl  of  tk 

of  these  works  to  their  extension.  rights  and  liberties  of  men  in  all  their  fialneM,ind 

An  article  was  reported  to  the  convention  ^ -dUffillST^e'C^^i;: 

by  the  Committee  on  Prisons,  providing  for  a  tfem. 

State  police,  under  the  control  of  a  superintend-  Beiohtd,  That,  as  Bepublicans  of  the  StMe  of  5ev 

cnt,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  hold  office  York,  Pecogmring  the  obligation  of  oonriatawy  aod 

seven  years.    This  system  was  designed  to  su-  straightforwardness  in  sopjwrt  of  the  grertpriag^^ 

p^rsede  all  other  poli'ce  regulations  tbroughoat  SfoSfCiJn^^n'a^otrbeSI 

the  State.     The   Committee  on   Chanties  re-  by  property  or  color. 

ported  an  article,   en^joining  upon  the  Legisla-  &olMd,  That  as  the  BepubHcan  pu^  hai  act 

ture  the  duty  of  establishing  a  Board  of  Com-  hesitated  fearlessly  to  search  out  cornroUon  andmis- 

missioners  of  Charities,  who  should  be  required  ^JF^fF^^  ^^  ^^^  J?  ^^^J^Tx?^^ 

i.            -A  X     i-v     T      •  1  A            *         1           :  declaresltspurpose  to  continue  the  work  of  adnuna- 

to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  each  session,  trative  reform  it  has  inauguimted;  that  it  wiUstedily 

upon  the  condition  of  charitable  institutions  in  fight  oormptionists  and  ever  hold  them  ^enemies; 

the  State,  and  who  should  exercise  a  general  that  it  will  ur^  war  against  them  untfl  oomptioo 

supervision  over  these  important  interests,  the  and  mdadmimstration  are  rooted  <mt  and  ^^ 

«»Anr.T./^«^  ^^  «.,«v»    K^<iwi  *^  K^  ^-^-r^r^r^^t^  Am.  aud  tluit  wo  Will  BOO  to  it  st  sll  hazspds  tost  tiia  iBtff- 

members  of  such   board  to  be  appomted  for  ^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^  committed  to  public  aerranuof 

eight  years  by  the  (xovemor,  with  the  advice  integrity  untainted  by  any  of  the  ftandnlent  usagw 

and  consent  of  the  Senate.     In  adverting  to  and  practices  of  that  partv  whose  fear  to  gn;^ 

the  great  moral  evils  which  spring  from  the  '^th  corruption  first  brougnt  upon  it  the  contempt 

wretched  condition  of  those  whom  charitable    **^S^l?®^S;i.  4.«,i.n^  n «- a„  ♦».*  .««r.««. 

.     *..   ..                      •  1    •  X     1  J  i.        r         *i  ^  Jtetolvea,  That  whue  all  measures  for  the  amelicis- 

mstitutions  are  mainly  intended  to  relieve,  the  ^^^^  of  society  are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the 

committee  say :  earnest  consideration  of  thinking  Bepublicana,  and 

The  infants  whose  lives  are  daily  taken  in  this  while  all  the  history  of  the  party  showa  it  Ae  only 

State  by  their  wretched  parents,  i?  placing  the  moral  true  ftiend  of  such  measures,  we  do  inaoibe  upon 

character  of  the  commonwealth  beneath  some  of  the  our  banners  simply  and  solely  ttiese  wat<diworfls: 

most  despotic  and  debased  governments  of  the  Old  National  KeconsttTiction,  through  Liberty  and  Justoe 

World ;  and  the  appalling  facts  of  murder  and  other  —State  Reform  through  Integrity  md  Economy, 

crimes  of  distress  and  poverty,  recorded  in  the  re-  Resolved,  That  our  efforts  shall  be  dHect^topr^ 

ports  and  ioumals  of  the  day,  prove  that  this  is  not  °iote  thorough  economy  in  administration,  State  and 

the  time  to  arrest  the  power  and  means  of  the  State  national,  to  establish  fairness  and  equality  m  beanng 

in  its  mission  either  ofpreventing  or  punishing  crime,  the  public  burdens;   that  under  no  cuOTUtanea 

There  are  also  crimes  which  shall  be  nameless  here,  shall  the  credit  of  the  nation  or  State  bemfringedbr 

and  which  are  largely  upon  the  increase  m  New  Eng-  wron^uUy  tamnennff  with  public  obhganons,  and 

land,  New  York,  and  all  over  the  country.     It  is  that  the  fame  of  the  Eepubhc  shaU  never  be  Ashon^ 

enough  to  say  that  thev  affect  the  morals  of  the  State,  ored  by  the  shghtest  deviation  from  the  path  of  finan- 

the  future  of  its  population,  and  the  general  welfare.  ®H."^^,®^*?A,        ,                   -  ,     ^             **v- 

TT        J.      XT.           .               .    i.        1-  1-    1.  Retohed.  That  the  course  of  the  Congreas  of  the 

How  tar   the  vanous  projects  which   have  United  States,  in  canying  out  measures  of  recon- 

been  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  will  struction  on  the  basis  of  freedom,  regaidleaaofthe 

appear  easentially  unchanged  in  the  organic  law  seductions  of  the  Executive  patronage,  or  the  teirOT 

of  the  State  when  submitted  to  the  people,  it  is  of  Executive  power,  meets  our  earnest  »PFOViJi^ 

:».*v^aa;ivi»  «^«r  ♦^  «««  ««  ^\>^  •^^^u/^*' -A«;«:^«  that  unreservedly  we  do  hereby  assure  them  of  cor 

impossible  now  to  say,  as  the  results  of  revision  determination  to  stand  by  them  through  thia  sfrugglej 

and  amendment  have  not  yet  been  put  forth  in  and  in  all  measures  necessary  to  ^ce  liberty  and 

any  authentic  form.  peace  on  lasting  foundations,  even  to  the  eeveTBt 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  remedies  known  to  the  ConstitutiMi. 

at  Syracuse  on  the  25th  of  September.    The  ,.^2«o/perf.  That  our  thwiks  are  d«e  md  are gim^ 

»    K^j  «v  o«  VI*  w*«  ^»^.u.  yjM.  K^yi^^xAw^L,     xii^  ^  ^^^  strugglmg  m  thc  States  lately  in  rebemon 

Hon.  Koscoe  Oonkling  was  elected  to  the  chair  foj.  voting  r^nstruction  based  on  the  principle  of 

as  the  presiding  officer,  and  on  taking  that  posi-  equal  justice ;  that  to  them  we  tender  our  a^rmpathy 

tion  addressed  the  convention  in  a  speech  of  and  support,  and  that  we  will  never  relinomsh  them 

some  length,  condemnmg  the  course  of  the  g^the  mercies  of  baffled  traitors  or  a  faithleaaExecu- 

President  on  the  great  national  question  of  ad-  ^^;w    That  this  convention  recogniies  in  the 

raitting  the  Southern  States  to  a  participation  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  a  nublicoflioer  of  tried  fidrf- 

in  the  general  government  of  the  country.     The  ity,  unselfish  patriotism,  indomitable  cnei]^,  and di»- 

noininations  made  by  the  convention  were  as  tiugulshed  abiUty,  whose  firmness  ajd  int^^^m 

Mows:    for  Secretory  of  State,  General  Mc-  JlJ„^tffr',iS;^;«d''^.SS^n\h» 

Kean,  of  Saratoga ;  for  Comptroller,  Thos.  Hill-  ^he  United  States,  in  the  name  of  our  loyal  people,  t« 

house,  of  Ontario ;  for  Treasurer,  General  T.  B.  scrutinize  well  the  reasons  which  shall  be  aligned  to 
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them  by  the  Ezecative  for  Buspendinjif  him  fh>m  the  of  the  Bepnblic.    Impelled  hj  a  deep  and  patriotic 

duties  of  his  high  office — an  act  which  has  shocked  desire  to  malntidn  the  Union  and  the  laws,  they  can- 

the  sense  of  jlistice  of  the  people,  and  justly  excited  not  be  seduced  into  sustaining  an^r  policy  that  pro- 

in  all  loyal  men  alarm  for  tne  public  safety.    And  we  poses  to  subvert,  by  military  despotism,  the  civil  and 

do  most  emphatically  condemn,  as  an  insult  to  the  constitutional  liberties  for  tne  security  and  pcrpetua- 

nation,  the  removal  of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  tion  of  which  they  imperilled  their  lives. 

and  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  for  the  faithful  dis-        «,,     «^««a«*:^«  «/^«,?r»of«^  iVn*  Q^«*£.fa»^  ^^ 

charge  of  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  „  The  convention  Bommated  for  Secretary  of 

the  land.  State,  Homer  A.  Nelson;  for  Comptroller,  Wm. 

Betohed^  That  we  renew  our  thanks  to  all  those  F.  Allen,  of  Oswego ;  for  Treasurer,  Wheeler 

who,  in  the  conflict  now  so  gloriously  end^,  stood  in  h.  Bristol  of  Tioga:    for    Attorney-General, 

SrtSPo'^Sr&*«SS?^u^"*tfria  Marshal  B.Oha«plain  of  AlWy;  for  Canal 

and  true  soldiers  who  have  stood  up  against  the  arbi-  Commissioner,  John  D.  Fay,  of  Monroe ;   for 

trary  policy  of  a  single  individual,  and  have  nobly  State  Engineer,  Van  Bensselaer  Eichmond,  of 

supported  and  carried  forward  the  clearly  indicated  Wayne ;  for  State  Prison  Inspector,  Solomon 

policy  of  the  people  of  these  United  States.  ^^^^^  ^f  E^^     ^^  j^  jg^  ^f  Qq^^^  of  Appeals, 

JUaoIced,  That  our  naturalized  fellow-citizens  are  vr__^jZ  rw^r^m^w 

entitled  to  the  same  protection  in  foreign  lands  as  our  Jaarjin  woyer.  ^.     «        a,      j 

citizens  of  native  birth,  and  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  our        The  election  took  place  on  the  first   1  oesday 

Government  to  secure  their  protection  in  all  cases,  in  Kovember,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 

and  at  all  hazards.  entire  Democratic  ticket.    The  whole  vote  for 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Albany  Secretary  of  State  was  698,128,  of  which  Nelson 

on  the  3d  of  October,  and  elected  Hon.  Horatio  received  878,029   and   McKean  825,099,  thus 

Seymour  president,  who  addressed  the  assem-  giving  a  minority  of  47,980  to  the  Democratic 

biy,  on  taking  the  chair,  in  a  speech  deprecating  candidate. 

the  exclusion  from  the  practical  benefits  of  the        Several  cases  were  decided  in  the  Court  of 

Union  of  tlie  Southern  States.     The  platform  Appeals  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  involving 

adopted  by  the  convention  was  set  forth  in  the  constitutionality  of  the  Excise  Law.    The 

these  declarations :  law  was  sustained  in  the  court,  and  has  been 

Ftnt.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  redeem  New  very  efficiently  execute^  throughout  the  year. 
York  from  corruption  and  misrule  as  the  flrst  ^at        Work  has  been  begun  at  Albany  on  a  mag- 
step  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  constitutional  nificent  new  building,  for  the  purposes  of  a 

government.  .v   _,.      i  j  v.  .   .  .«_,  State  capitol.    It  is  estimated  that  this  struo- 

iSAxm^.  That  regarding  the  national  debt  as  a  sacred  .  ,X        .  i     a  ^      mt ^<?  .i^n«-« 

ohligation,  we  d^and  economy  of  administration,  t^re  will  cost  nearly  five  miUions  of  dollars, 

honestv  m  the  collection  and  application  of  revenues,  and  require  six  years  for  its  completion. 
Bimpllncation  of  and  equality  in  taxation,  and  a  our-        The  Legislature  of  1868  assembled  on  the  7th 

rency  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  mstead  of  corporar-  ^f  January.     Among  the  important  measures 

SS^'^Att^Uof  ffio/utS^  '"  "^  which  have  come  before  that  body  is  one  for 

Third.  That  we  denounce  the  effort  of  the  Radical  reguhiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drmks,  and 

party  to  retain  the  power  it  has  usurped  by  establish-  one  providing  for  the  punishment  of   official 

mg  neOTo  supremacy  in  the  South  bv  militaiy  force,  corruption.     The  following  financial  resolution 

oouplea  with  the  disfranchisement  of  the  mass  of  the  jj^g  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
vhite  population,  as   an  outrage  upon  democratic      x*        i.        t>       ui*  u 

princip^  and  an  attempt  to  undermme  and  destroy  a^i ves  by  a  Repubhcan  member  : 
the  Bepublic ;  and  that  we  sti^atize  the  refusal  of        Jietolvsd  (if  the  Senate  concur),  That  all  the  bonds 

that  party  in  this  State  to  submit  the  question  of  negro  of  the  United  States  hereafter  issued  should  be  sub- 

saifrage  to  the  people  as  a  cowardlv  evasion  of  a  para-  ject  to  taxation  for  State  and  municipal  purposes ; 

moant  issue  in  the  pending  struggle.  that  all  bonds  of  the  United  States  not  expressljr  pay- 

Fovrth.  That  the  revelations  of  corruption  in  the  able  in  gold,  heretofore  issued,  should  be  paid  in  le- 

managemcnt  of  the  canals,  the  confessed  degradation  flnd-tender  notes  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the 

of  the  Legislature,  the  resort  to  extraordinaiy  com-  Government  has  the  right  to  pay  such  bonds,  unless 

miMions  to  control  municipalities,  the  demoralization  the  holders  thereof  wUI  exchange  them  at  par  for  new 

of  the  revenue  service,  and  the  fact  that  a  party  hold-  six  per  cent,  bonds  payable  in  gold  twenty  or  thirty 

in^  power  over  Congressj  the  Judiciary,  the  Execu-  years  from  date,  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and 

tive,  and  the  Aimy,  has  failed  to  bring  peace  and  solid-  municipal  purposes;  that  buyers  shall  declare  all 

ity  and  credit  to  the  country,  demonstrate  its  utter  bonds  of  the  United  States,  hbretofore  issued,  subject 

incapacity  to  administer  government,  and  the  neces-  to  taxation  for  State  and  municipal  purposes,  as  soon 

aitv  of  wresting  power  ttom  such  hands.  as  the  Government  has  the  right  to  Duy  them^  if  the 

I\fih.  That  while  we  approve  of  an  excise  law  holders  thereof  shall  choose  to  retain  them,  mstead 

which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole  State  and  se-  of  exchuiging  them  for  new  six  per  cent,  bonds  of 

caxe  public  order,  wo  are,  as  we  have  ever  been,  hos-  the  United  States,  payable  in  gold  twenty  or  thirty 

^e  to  legislation  which,  under  the  |)retext  of  moral  years  from  date,  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and 

reform,  mvades  private  rights,  subjects  citizens  to  munidp^  purposes ;  the  object  being  to  make  all 

vexatious  searches  and  seizures,  and  interferes  with  bonds  of  the  United  States  suoject  to  State  and  rauni- 

Bodal  and  religious  customs,  and  that  the  excise  law  cipal  taxation  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently 

.  passed  in  April,  1866  (passed  by  the  Sepublican  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the 

Le^slature),  should  be  repealed.  same  extent  that  bonds  of  the  several  States  and  of 

Sucth^  That  we  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of  TViUiam  L.  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  villages  are  now  subject 

Marcy,  m  the  Eostza  case,  that  adopted  and  native  to  taxation  under  the  laws  of  uie  different  States, 

dtizcns  are  alike  entitled  to  tiie  protection  of  the  And  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 

American  flag,  and  we  call  upon  the  Federal  Govern-  are  requested  to  favor  the  passage  of  laws  for  carry- 

ment  to  enforce  it.  ^  ^      ^  ing  the  foregoing  views  into  effect. 

due  tothe  Sfa^'lS^^^d^^ore  who  won  li^      J^^  members  of  this  Legislature  stand  divid- 

perishable  honor  m  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ed  between  the  political  parties  in  the  propor- 
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tions  of  15  Democrats  in  the  Senate  to  16  Re- 

?ab1icans  and  1  Independent ;  and  in  the  House, 
3  Democrats  and  55  Repnblicans. 
NONPAREIL,  TnE  American  Lipe-Raft. 
A  daring  adventnre  was  performed  by  the  crew 
of  an  American  life-rafb  in  1867.  These  gallant 
fellows,  three  in  namber,  brought  over  a  raft 
from  New  York  to  Southampton  in  forty-three 
days.  No  better  evidence  could  be  afforded  of 
the  utility  of  this  invention  for  purposes  of  sav- 
ing life  at  sea.  The  raft  is  only  24  feet  long 
and  12^  feet  broad,  has  two  masts,  and  con- 
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flistfl  of  three  cylinders,  pointed  at  each  end, 
united  together  by  canvas  connections,  having 
no  real  deck,  and  is  strengthened  by  boards, 
slipped  nnder  strong  iron  neck-pieces,  the 
whole  kept  together  by  lashing,  A  water- 
proof cloth,  hung  over  a  boom,  closed  at  each 
end,  affords  sleeping  accommodation,  two  at  a 
time,  and  the  third  keeping  watch.  This  is 
fixed  on  a  strong  lockei^  in  which  the  pro- 
visions are  kept.  The  raft  lay-to  seven  times 
from  stress  of  weather,  and  the  last  vessel 
spoken  was  the  John  Chapman,  from  wliich 
they  were  given  a  fowl,  which  was  still  alive 
and  well  on  the  arrival.  They  arrived  with 
thirty  gallons  of  water  to  spare.  They  had 
no  chronometer  on  board,  and  sailed  by  dead- 
reckoning,  and  corrected  their  position  by 
vessels  they  spoke.  There  is  a  smaller  raft  on 
deck  for  use  as  a  boat.  The  raft  was  per- 
fectly water-tight  all  the  way,  not  a  leak  of 
any  sort  having  occurred.  She  is  fitted  with 
an  apparatus  for  filling  the  tubes  with  air.  The 
adventure  has  been  conducted  by  John  Mikes, 
captain,  and  a  crew  of  two,  named  George 
Miller  and  Jerry  Mallene. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  which  assembled  in  November, 
1866,  continued  in  session  until  March  follow- 
ing. Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  acts  and 
forty-eight  resolutions  passed  both  branches 
during  this  time,  mostly  of  a  local  character, 


and,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  military  jnris- 
diction  of  the  United  States  in  that  quarter,  of 
temporary  interest.  "While  the  reconstmctioQ 
plan  of  Congress  was  yet  under  discnssion,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  Hou^ 
of  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  after  a 
spirited  debate,  declaring  the  willingne^ofthe 
State  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  proposed  coo* 
gressional  plan.  This  resolution  did  not,  Lot- 
ever,  obtain  favor  with  araigority  of  the  mem- 
bers. A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  in- 
yiting  all  the  States  to  meet  in  a  national  ooq- 
vention  for  the  purpose  of  "  proposing,  in  eiaet 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteii 
States,  such  amendments  to  the  Constitntioa 
that  the  result  will  be  such  mutual  conces^ioa 
as  will  lead  to  a  restoration  of  our  fonn^ 
happy  relations."  Previous  to  this,  a  plan  had 
been  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  the  Soutt 
em  States  by  certain  amendments  to  the  mt- 
tional  and  State  Constitutions,  and  had  been 
submitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislatnre  for 
adoption.  (For  the  substance  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  see  Alabama,  p.  16,  of  this  tqI- 
ume.)  All  interest  in  these  schemes  was  ?iiper- 
seded,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Military 
Reconstruction  Acts  in  March,  accordin?  to 
which  North  and  South  Carolina  were  to  form 
the  Second  Military  District,  under  command 
of  Mtgor-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  with  hii 
headquarters  at  Columbia,  S.  0,  (For  General 
Sickles's  order  assuming  command  of  the  Second 
District,  as  well  as  for  other  orders  hamg  uo 
special  application  in  North  Carolina,  and  un- 
der which  no  special  action  was  taken  in  that 
State,  see  South  Cabolina.) 

A  Republican  convention  met  at  Raleigh  on 
the  27th  of  March,  composed  of  nineiy-seTen 
white  and  forty-nine  colored  delegates.  The 
platform  adopted  denounces  secession  and  rec- 
ognizes the  supremacy  of  the  central  Goyera- 
nient  and  its  paramount  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  citizens  of  every  State;  it  indorses  the 
"  great  measures  of  civil  rights  and  enf^anehis^ 
raent,  without  any  property  qualification,  con- 
ferred without  distinction  of  color ;"  demands 
the  right  of  free  discussion  upon  all  topics  of 
public  interest;  declares  that  the  most  efficient 
means  of  restoring  prosperity  in  the  Sonth  is 
by  spreading  education  among  the  people: 
deprecates  repudiation  of  the  public  faiih,  and 
indorses  the  "  recent  action  of  Congress  as  a 
solution  of  our  present  political  diffienltiw.'^ 
Republican  meetings  in  several  of  the  connlies, 
made  up  of  whites  and  blacks,  also  expressed 
their  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Government  in  its  plan  of  restoration  for  the 
Southern  States. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  no 
United  States  court  had  been  held  in  the  late 
insurgent  States,  at  which  a  justice  of  the  So- 
preme  Court  had  been  present,  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Raleigh  on  tiie  tir?t 
Monday  of  June,  1867.  From  1861  to  1S65 
the  United  States  courts  had  been  excluded 
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from    that   section    by  the    war;    and  after  The  general  destitution  prevaaing  among  the  popu- 

the  return  of  peace,  the  paramount  authority  ^^ion  of  thia  military  district  cannot  he   refioved 

jf  1.x.        ^^'4.           ^^\.\.^^ ^^4.  «u»»^^  :»  4.i»«  Without  affordmg  means  for  the  development  ot  their 

of  the  mihtary,  and  subsequent  changes  in  the  industrial  reaourccB.    The  nature  and  extent  of  the 

Southern  circuits  and  districts,  prevented  their  destitution  demand  extraordinary  measures.     The 

complete  reorganization  until  the  act  of  Oon-  people  are  home  down  hy  a  heavy  hurden  of  debt ; 


ing  the  Circuit  Court  in  North  Carolina,  Chief     ments  and  auxilUries  of  husbandry' are  very  scarce ; 
Justice  Chase  said  that,  although  the  military    the  laboring  population  in  numerous  localities  are 


, adequate ^...^ 

or  national  courts,  but  '*  only  to  prevent  illegal  of  relief ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  increased 

violence  to  persons  and  property,  and  facilitate  by  the  general  disposition  shown  by  creditors  to  en- 

the  restoration  of  every  State  to  equal  rights  *<>«»,  upon  an  impoverished  people,  the  immediate 

and  benefits  in  the  Union."     "This  military  <»Uection  of  all clamis. 

authority,"  he  said,  "does  not  extend  in  any  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
respect  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States."  of  private  individuals  in  the  States  of  North 
An  important  decision  was  pronounced  by  and  South  Carolina  was  utt^jrly  beyond  their 
the  Chief  Justice,  eariy  in  the  term,  on  a  case  power  to  pay,  and  that  it  was  in  many  cases 
arisiog  under  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  Souih-  vehemently  pressed  to  immediate  settlement, 
era  Confederacy,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  In  many  districts  it  was  said  that  the  number 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  alien  enemies,"  of  suits  was  larger  than  that  of  the  voting 
and  an  act  amendatory  thereto.  Under  the  population,  a  great  proportion  of  which  con- 
operation  of  these  acts  of  the  Confederate  Gon-  sisted  of  summary  processes,  indicating  that 
gress,  a  debtor  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  the  majority  of  the  debtors  were  unable  to  pay 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  par-  debts  under  one  hundred  dollars,  and  thus 
ties  resident  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  receiver  ap-  compelling  the  sale  of  personal  effects  as  well 
pointed  by  the  Confederate  government  to  as  of  real  property.  The  first  three  sections  of 
collect  such  debts;  and  was  now  sued  by  the  General  Sickles's  order  were  as  follows : 
original  creditor  for  payment  of  the  obligation.  i.  imprisonment  for  debt  U  prohibited ;  unless  the 
It  was  urged  as  a  defence,  that  the  Confederacy,  defendant  in  execution  shall  be  convicted  of  a  fraud- 
while  it   existed,  was  a  defctcto  government,  ulent  concealment  or  disposition  of  his  property, 

that  the  citizens  of  the  States  which  did  not  J^i^^l^'^^L^^^^^^x!;?^^?:,^^ 

.^^  _.      .,         av     'A                 1*              1  J.U  m  the  recovery  of  his  debt  or  demand.    And  the 

recognize  its  authority  were  aliens,  and  there-  proceedings  nSw  estabUshed  in   North  and  South 

fore  its  acta  of  sequestration  were  valid  as  to  Carolina,  respectively,  for  the  trial  Mid  determination 

its  own  subjects.     Hence,  it  was  argued  that  of  such  questions,  may  be  adopted. 

payment  to   the  government  of  debts  due  to  2.  Judgments  or  decrees,  for  the  payment  of  money, 

BiirtK  .iu«o    »i,A^   ««^,v^ii«;i    i>«   ^.^».^^K*l<w>  on  causes  of  action  ansmg  between  the  19th  of  De- 

such  ahens,  when  compelled  by  proceedings  ^^^^    ^g^jQ  ^^  ^i^^  ^^^  ^f  Mav,  1865,  shall  not 

under  those  acts,  reheved  the  debtor  from  all  be  enforced  by  execution  against  the  property  or  the 

obligation.     The  Chief  Justice  declared  that  person  of  the  aefendant.    Proceedings  in  suc£  causes 

tho  ordinances  of  secession  and  all  the  acts  of  action,  now  pending,  shall  be  stayed :  and  no 

which  followed  them  "  did  not  effect,  even  for  ^^^^  or  process  shall  be  hereafter  instituted  or  com- 

.  ^ 1.    i.1.            .A.'         i»  XT  -*i    /-I      !•  menced,  for  any  such  causes  of  action. 

a  moment,  the  separation  of  North  Carolina  g.  Sheriffs,  coroners^  and  constables,  are  hereby 

from  the  Union,  any  more  than  the  acts  of  an  directed  to  suspend  for  twelve  calendar  months  the 


au.uu.iij    Bcparuvo  miu  uuui  uio  otutc.       xxxtoi  ^^^-  ^^^^^  -  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  plaintiff,  or  in  his  ab- 

argnmgthis  point  at  length,  he  said:  "Ihose  gence  his  agent  or  attorney,  shall  upon  oath,  with 

who  engage  in  rebellion  must  consider  the  con-  corroborative  testimony,  allege  and  prove  that  the 

sequences.    If  they  succeed,  rebellion  becomes  defendant  is  removing,  or  intends  fraudulently  to 

revolution;  and  the  new  government  will  jus-  f?°^%«v*^»  property  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdic- 

f^f..  u-  .e       1             Ti»\i-  ®  i*  •!      n    i-L  •     •'  4.  tion  of  the  court.    The  sale  of  real  or  personal  prop- 

W)    ts  founders.      If  they  fail,  all  their  acts  erty  bv  foreclosure  of  mortgage  is  likewise  suspended 

nojtile  to  the  rightful  Government  are  viola-  for  twelve  calendar  months,  except  in  cases  where 

tions  of  law,  and  origiuate  no  rights  which  can  the  payment  of  interest  money,  accruing  since  the 

bo  recogni2ed   by  the  courts  of  the  nation,  pth  day  of  May,  1865,  shaU  not  have  been  made  be- 

whose  authority  and  existence  have  been  alike  ^^^®  *^®  ^^  *^^  ^^' 

assailed.    We  hold,  therefore,  that  compulsory  In  certain  civil  suits  tried  before  the  Unitidd 

payment,  under  the  sequestration  acts,  to  the  States  Circuit  Court  at  Raleigh,  over  which 

rebel  receiver,  of  the  debt  due  to  the  plaintiffs  Chief  Justice  Chase  presided,  judgment   was 

from  the  defendant,  was  no  discharge."  passed  against  defendants  residing  at  Wilming- 

On  the  11th  of  April  General  Sickles  issued  his  ton,  and  writs  of  execution  were  issued  and 

military  order.  No.  10,  for  ttie  relief  of  debtors,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal,  to  be  served 

His  reasons  for  instituting  the  measures  set  upon  the  property  of  the  said  defendants.    A 

forth  in  the  order  are  indicated  in  the  opening  deputy-marshal,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty 

paragraph,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  of  serving  the  writS)  was  expressly  forbidden 
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60  to  do  by  Colonel  R.  T.  Frank,  the  military  gresg  has  empowered  me  to  make  for  the  cxecafioa 

commandant  of  the  post  at  Wilmington.    The  ^^  ^^  measurea.  , 

United  States  marshal  then  addressed  a  letter  General  Sickles  was  removed  from  the  com- 
to  General  Sickles,  informing  him  that  the  mand  of  the  Second  Military  IHstrict  by  the 
process  of  the  F^ederal  courts  was  obstructed  President,  and  General  £.  R.  S.  Can  by  appointed 
by  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  but  received  in  his  place.  Soon  after  faking  command.  Gen- 
no  answer  from  the  commanding  general,  eral  Canby  instructed  Colonel  Frank  no  longer 
though  he  waa  soon  after  informed  by  Colonel  to  oppose  the  enforcement  of  civil  process  i»- 
Frank  that  the  course  of  the  latter  was  ap-  suing  from  the  United  States  Oircoit  Court 
proved  by  his  superior.  The  matter  having  In  a  general  order  issued  May  80tb  waa  the 
been  reported  at  Wai^hington,  General  Grant  following  section  relating  to  the  qualificatioDS 
telegraphed  to  General  Sickles  in  these  words :  of  jurors : 

Wab  Oftiox,  Wabhihotov,  Auffu^  18|  1867.  2.  All  citizens  assessed  for  taxes,  and  who  ahaD 

Mqi.'Om.  />.  K  SickUs,  CharUston,  S.  C,  :  have  piud  taxes  for  the  current  year,  are  qualified  to 

Paragraph  two.  General  Orders,  No.  10,  current  se-  aerve  as  jurors.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  proper 

ries,  must  not  be  construed  to  bar  action  of  a  United  ciyil  officers  charged  with  providing*  lists  of  jarcn, 

States  court.    Authority  conferred  on  district  com-  to  proceed  within  their  several  jilii8diction&,  without 

manders  does  not  extend  in  any  respect  over  the  acts  delay,  and  ascertain  the  names  of  all  qnaliified  p«r- 

of  courts  of  the  United  States.  sons  and  place  them  on  the  jury  lists,  and  from  such 

U.  S.  QBANT,  General.  revised  lists  all  jurors  shaU  he  hereafter  siunmoDdl 

Thereupon  General  Sickles  desired  that  this  ^^  drawn  m  the  manner  required  by  l*w. 

order  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  he  should  On  the  10th  of  August  Governor  Worth  wrote 

give  a  full  explanation  of  the  case,  which  re-  to  the  general  commanding  the  Second  Di»- 

quest  was  granted.    In  the  mean  time  the  mar-  trict,  informing  him  that  it  would  be  impos- 

snal  in  North  Carolina  was  instructed,  from  the  sible  to  make  the  required  revision  of  the  jury 

office  of  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington,  Ugt^  before  the  sitting  of  the  courts  in  October, 

that  tho  military  authority  imparted  by  tlie  as  it  would  not  be  known  who  had  paid  taxes 

reconstruction  acts  did  not  in-  any  respect  ex-  for  "  the  current  year"  until  the  retnms  were 

tend  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  made  by  the  sheriffs  at  the  fall  term  of  the 

that  the  case  should  be  reported  to  the  District  county  courts.    Accordingly,  the  above  order 

Attorney,  in  order  that  he  might  procure  an  was  suspended  with  respect  to  the  Supr»ne 

indictment  against  General  Sickles  for  violation  and  County  Courts  of  North  Carolina  for  the 

of  the  criminal  laws  in  resisting  the  process  of  October  term  of  1867. 

the  United  States  court.     The  marshal  was  After  the  accession  of  General  Oanby  to  the 

furthermore  directed  to  continue  to  execute  command,  Governor  Worth  addressed  a  com- 

process  in  conformity  to  the  authority  of  the  munication  to  him  with  regard  to  complianoe 

court,  and  if  opposed,  and  menaced  with  force,  ^rith  the   second  section  of   Order    ifo.  83, 

to  report  the  names  of  all  offenders  to  the  Dis-  given  above,  similar  to  that  previously  made  to 

trict  Attorney,  for  Lis  action  under  the  criminal  General  Sickles,  whereupon  it  was  ordered  that 

law  relating  to  the  resistance  of  process  of  the  the  jurors  already  drawn  and  summoned  should 

United  States  courts.    On  the  24th  of  August,  be  impanelled  for  the  trial  of  all  jnry  causes, 

a  document  issued  from  the  Attorney-General's  subject  to  a  right  of  challenge  for  non-registra- 

office,  addressed  to  the  President,  over  the  sig-  tion,  and  that  for  the  next  term  of  the  court 

nature  of  John  M.  Binckley,  acting  Attorney-  "  the  juries  shall  be  drawn  from  the  lists  of  ail 

General,  giving  an  account  of  this  matter  and  citizens  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  current 

strongly  disapproving  of  the  course  of  General  year,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws 

Sickles  in  the  premises.    The  acting  Attorney-  ©f  the  State." 

General  said :  "  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  The  following  is  an  order  of  Chief  Justice 

case  is  one  of  those  which  lie  within  the  pur-  Chase  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  juries: 

view  of  the  statutes  in  force  for  the  punish-  ^  ^^^^^  considered  by  the  Court  that  all  penooi 

ment  of  persons  who  obstruct  process  of  the  bom  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  neid- 

United  States,  and  is  simply  the  case  of  a  high  ing  in  North  Carolina  are  citixena,  entitled  to  equal 

misdemeanor,  legally  contemplated."     General  rights  xmder  the  Uwa,  and  therefore  equally  ooneem^ 

Sickles  addreWf  t{GeneralWant,inde^^^^  iLS^LSXi^I^f^T^r^^^^ 

of  his  conduct,  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 

in  which  he  says :  North  Carolina  make  no  distinction,  on  acooimt  of 

If  it  had  been  fairly  said  that  I  entertained  the  color  or  race,  among  citiaenfl  otherwiae  qualified  to 

opinion  that  the  same  reasons  of  public  policy  which  serve. 

constriuned  me  to  determine  the  tmie  and  manner  in  It  was  also  ruled  by  Judge  Fowle,  at  the  sam- 

which  collections  of  debts  should  be  enforced  in  the  mer  term  of  the  Martin  Superior  Court,  that. 

State  courte,  should  equally  guide  me  in  the  exercise  gi^ge  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  State,  no 

of  a  just  and  necessary  discretion  in  like  cases  in  all  o*"^^  «;"«.« w^"***"     ^           j  "^             ^                  <. 

courts  in  this  military  district,  my  position  would  disability  rests  upon  colored  persons  to  prevent 

have  been  truly  steted ;  for  I  do  firmly  believe  that  them  from  serving  as  jurors  when  they  possess 

Congress,  intending  to  secure  the  restoration  of  these  the  qualifications  required  of  white  citizens. 

States  to  the  Union,  made  all  other  considerations  General  Sickles's  first  order,  announcing  the 

SJtteen^t%'?^?lf'S?^^nS^?f'AJ.^  systems  be  adoptedinregjste'ringToters.W- 

States  should  override  and  set  aside  the  orders  Con-  ified.  under  the  Reconstruction  Act,  was  issued 
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on  the  8th  of  Ma7.  On  the  1st  of  Angast 
another  order  vras  promulgated,  setting  forth  in 
great  detail  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in 
making  the  required  registration.  (See  South  . 
Carolina.)  This  order  directed  the  registra- 
tion to  commence  at  once.  On  the  8d  of  Au- 
gust, Governor  Worth,  of  North  Carolina,  issued 


an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  urging 
them  to  register  their  names  so  far  as  they  were 
enabled  to  do  ^o  under  the  acts  of  Oongresa. 

The  registration  of  qualified  voters  was  pros- 
ecuted without .  interruption  until  completed, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  with  the  follow- 
ing result  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State : 


NUMBER  OF  BEGISTEBED  VOTERS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


cx>U2rnE& 


Alamance... 
Alexander.. 
All^hany  . . 

Anson 

ABhe 

Beaufort.... 

Bertie , 

Bladen 

BniDBwick. . 
Bancombo . . 

Barke , 

C^lMurma.... 
Caldwell.... 
C&mden .... 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba  ... 

Chatham 

Cherokee... 
Chowan . . . . 

Clay 

Cleyel&nd... 
Colambns . . . 

Craven 

Comberiand. 
Corritack. . . 
Darid9on... 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecombe. 

Forsvth 

Franklin.... 

Oaston 

Gates 

Gianville . . . 

Greene 

Guilford.... 

HaU&x 

Harnett 

Hajwood... 
Hendenon.. 
Hertford.... 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackaofn 

Johnaton... 


WUto. 


1,896 

799 

464 

1,061 

1,474 

1,4S7 

968 

1,060 

7B6 

1,083 

1,016 

1,381 

997 

693 

1,186 

1,106 

1,816 

2,466 

896 

586 

889 

1,890 

744 

1,531 

1,451 

919 

8,134 

868 

1,414 

1,191 

1,811 

l,t00 

1,007 

734 

1,845 

690 

3,457 

1,096 

890 

818 

814 

700 

863 

1,869 

767 

1,704 


Black. 


777 

180 

57 

1,067 

76 

907 

1,265 

1,186 
784 
408 
481 
748 
S09 
406 
7!21 

1,845 
815 

1,065 

81 

640 

14 

878 

681 

8,108 

1,431 
881 
679 
484 
969 

3,596 
487 

1,488 
445 
468 

8,663 
693 

1,054 

8,140 
531 
80 
191 
747 
660 
767 
56 
881 


OOUin'IEB. 


Jones 

Lenoir , 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madiflon 

Martin 

McDowell . . . , 
Mecklenbarg.. 
Mitchell...... 

Montgomery. . 
Moore......  . 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton, 

Onelow 

Orange 

Pasquotank.. 
Perquimans.. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Ruidolph 

Richmond.... 

Robeson 

Rockingham . 

Rowan 

Rutherford... 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Transylvania . 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington . . 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wl(kes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 


WUte. 


485 

904 

886 

860 

983 

965 

877 

1,885 

735 

874 

1,818 

1,048 

1,786 

1,189 

787 

1,966 

757 

678 

941 

1,396 

474 

8,193 

991 

1,509 

1,431 

1,918 

1,459 

1,461 

927 

1,318 

1,483 

457 

695 

1,394 

8,996 

808 

674 

735 

1.458 

3,189 

1,081 

1,503 

746 


106,060 


Blaek. 


635 

1,076 

407 

65 

65 

791 

331 

1,6>15 

53 

817 

558 

869 

8,976 

1,810 

899 

1,8»1 

849 

688 

908 

1,600 

190 

453 

1,067 

1,404 

1,803 

1,054 

464 

958 

859 

897 

873 

69 

846 

433 

8,863 

8,308 

548 

40 

1,388 

811 

897 

845 

49 


71,857 


On  the  18th  of  October  General  Oanby 
iflsaed  an  order  providing  for  the  holding  of  the 
election  in  North  Carolina.  The  prominent 
featares  of  the  election  order  are  the  same  as 
in  those  of  the  other  diatrict  commanders.  (See 
South  Carolina.) 

The  election  was  ordered  to  he  held  on  the 
19th  and  20th  of  November,  when  a  separate 
vote  was  to  be  taken  on  the  question  of  *'  con- 
vention," or  "no  convention,"  and  for  the 
choice  of  delegates  to  the  convention  in  case 
the  election  resulted  in  favor  of  holding  one ; 
120  delegates  were  allotted  to  the  several  rep- 
resentative districts  of  the  State. 

On  the  qnestion  of  holding  a  convention  for 
the  pnrpose  of  framing  a  new  constitation,  the 
total  vote  was  about  180,000,  of  which  60,000 
were  those  of  colored  persons.  The  affirmative 
vote  was  over  90,000.  Of  the  delegates  chosen 
170  are  Republicans,  and  13  Conservatives  or 
Independents :  107.  are  white,  and  13  colored 
men.    The  convention  met  in  1868, 


On  the  22d  of  December,  1866,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Korth  Carolina  passed  an  act  "grauting 
a  general  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  of 
the*  late  Confederate  States  armies,  or  of  the 
United  States,  for  offences  committed  against 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina," when  the  alleged  criminal  acts  were  done 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  imposed  by  laws  then 
in  being  or  by  orders  emanating  from  a  military 
officer  of  the  State,  of  the  Confederacy,  or  of 
the  United  States.  General  Canby  found  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted in  some  of  the  courts  of  the  State  for  acts 
of  war  committed  during  the  hostilities  between 
the  two  seclions  of  the  country,  to  issue  an 
order  on  the  27th  of  November,  declaring  the 
construction  and  application  of  this  law,  and 
requiring  its  strict  observance  in  all  cases  of 
persons  m  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  A  second  sec- 
tion of  the  same  order  is  as  follows : 
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fi.  Upon  representation  that  improper  and  unfair        Bs9oU)$dy  That  the  nnmiatakable  deTelopments  of 

advantages  have  been  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  a  vindictive  and  persecuting  spirit  in  the  speeches 

seventh  section  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  and  doizifi^  of  a  mi^oritv  or  the  delegiitee  to  the  latd 

of  North  Carolina,  ratified  on  the  10th  day  of  March.  Badical  Convention  m  tnis  city,  toward  the  body  of 

1866,  and  entitlea  ^*  An  act  concerning  negroes  ana  the  white  people  of  this  8tate/<»ll  for  the  muuumoiis 

persons  of  color  or  of  mixed  blood"  (see  Public  Laws  efforts  of  all  truly  conservative  men,  of  all  classes, 

of  North  Carolina,  1866,  ohap.  40,  %  7,  p.  101)^  whether  white  or  colored,  to  endeavor  to  cheek  the 

It  is  ordered :  prepress  of  that  spirit,  and  to  defeat  l^e  aims  of  tho'^ 

That  all  parole  **  contracts  between  any  persons  DacTmen  among  us  wno  seek  to  destrov  the  peace  of 

whatever,  whereof  one  or  more  of  them  shall  be  a  our  people,  to  stir  up  strife  between  the  whites  and 

person  or  color.*'  shall  be  of  the  same  validity,  be  blacks,  and  to  inaugurate  a  state  of  things  in  Ncnh 

established  by  tne  same  evidence,  be  determinea  by  Carolina  which  must  effectually  prevent  immigntioii, 

the  same  rules,  and  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  check  the  investment  of  capital,  destroj  confideEce 

as  in  like  contracts  where  all  the  parties  thereto  are  in  all  business  enterprise,  and  oiminisn  largely  the 

whites.      By  command  of  sources  of  employment  to  our  large  laboring  popola- 

Brevet  Mig.-Gen!  EDWARD  B.  Q.  CANBY.  tion. 

Louis  V.  Caziabo,  Aide-de-Camp,  Acting  A.  A.  G.        Jietohid,  That  our  movement  is  not  partisan  in  its 

r\     j.t.     A^i.    jf  cs     ±      r.  n       vi>  Character,  that  it  has  no  connection  with  natioiul 

On  the  4th  of  September  a  Republican  con-  poUtics  or  either  of  the  great  national  parties,  nor  i» 

vention  met  at  Raleigh,  attended  by  delegates,  it  desired  to  form  a  wlute  man*s  party,  but  oriin- 

whit«  and  colored,  from  sixty-six  counties.     A  n»tes  m  the  spontaneous  uprisuig  of  the  eooserra- 

resolution  Was  adopted  reaffinning  tlie  "  prin-  ?^«  ™«^,^/  **^«  ^^ll^  "9  **^.^  ""^S""^^  "^^ 

•  1  •  J.  J  •  Vli.  1.'        j»  X        -n  ion,  for  the  one  object  of  warduur  off  the  danstn 

ciples  enuncjated  m  the  convention  of  true  Re-  ^^ich  threaten  us  from  the  suoe^  of  the  J^-oL- 

publicans,"  which  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  the  publican  or  Badical  party  in  this  State ;  and  we  tail, 

27th  of  March.     A  resolution  was  ^so  intro-  asahopefdl  indication, -the  manly  and  more  modcr- 

duced  touching  the  subject  of  confiscation,  in  *^  stand  taken  in  the  aforwaid  Radical  ConventwB, 

the  foUowing  terms :  ^  by  the  calm  and  moderate  Bepubbcana  of  that  body. 

„,,_,,       .^       ^.x  ^    ^  ^^    common  with  other   Southern   Sute«^ 

^vsd  That  confiscation  of  private  property,  for  j^  ^h  Carolina  suffered  much  during  the  vcar 

political  offences,  is  repugnant  to  republican  liberty,  t_  j    1^"  7.    """'^VT*  :  \T    1.        "*^i"v  jqu 

and  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  except  as  an  inexora-  ""^^    destitution.       Contnbutions    from    the 

ble  necessity  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation,  after  sll  North,  and  the  distribution  of  rations  by  the 

other  means  have  been  tried;  and  the  Bepublican  Freedmen's  Bureau,  did  something  to  relieve 

party  in  North  Carolina  does  not  consider  that  the  the  general  distress,  but  accounts  from  manv 

S resent  condition  of  public  affairs  reqmres  or  lusti-  ^^ r.  „  -^^^„^^*I}i   «u«  ^«^4.  —    ^-^  •! 

es  the  confiscation  of  personal  property,  and  hopes  counties  represented  the  want  as  extreme  m 

that  no  such  necessity  ynR  arise.  hundreds  of  cases. 

.  ^  1    .        'i.  J  j»  ^„    •       XI.    r  1         A  printed  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 

After  a  somewhat  excited  discussion,  the  fol-  state  made  early  in  December,  shows  the  total 

lowmg  was  adopted  as  a  substitute :  indebtedness  to  be  $13,698,000 ;  while  the  a*- 

Jiesoh^,  That  ttie  Bepublican  party  of  North  Caro-  gets  of  the  pubUc  Treasury,  consisting  of  stocks 

una,  on  the  subject  of  confiscation,  and  all  other  mat-  •    ,«:i«^„j  «^«,^««;^  ««,i  k^«^^  a^^c^^^  .^. 

ters  pertaimngto  reconstrucfion,  will  faithfuUy  ad-  •  »^  ^^Uroad  com  pames,  and  bonds  d^ 

here  to  and  abide  by  the  reconstruction  plan  and  porations,  amounted   to  f  10,031,000.      These 

measures  of  Congress.  ngures  are  only  approximatively   correct,  as 

,     Other  resolutions  were  discussed,  which  de,  ^^^^^^{  the  indebtedness  nor  the  assets  can  be 

clared  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  accurately  ascertained  at  present, 

twenty-one  years  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  .,  T°?    trustees  of   the  University  <^  horih 

in  all  popular  elections ;  that  the  Republicans  of  ^^^^hm,  having  referred  to  a  committee  some 

North  Carolina  were  "constrained  to  call  the  r^olutions  relatmg  to  a  change  an  the  system 

attention  of  Congress  to  the  continuance  of  the  ^^  education,  requiring  the  committee  to  report 

disfranchisement  and  dkabilities  now  imposed  ?  «^^®™®  "  emhodymg  as  near  as  may  he,  what 

upon  thousands  of  true  and  loyal  citizens;  and  "  opmmonly  called  the  Univereity  or  Elective 

that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  upon  ?^«tem,    a  report  was  submitted,  in  l>eoember, 

Congress  to  remove,  within  safe  and  just  limm  f,T^'^}^  *^®  ?®"iS  ^^  ^of  elective  system  were 

the  disabilities  compkined  of."    Th4e  resSlu'  ^"^^^  discussed.    The  scheme  presented  by  the 

tions  failed  of  adoption  committee  proposed  the  establishment  of  four 

On  the  27th  of  September  there  was  a  mass  ^epartmente  in  the  univemty :  an  Academical 

meeting  of   Conservatives  at  Raleigh.      The  P«partraent  divided  mto  ten  separate  schools 

resolutions  of  this  body  declared  the  unwaver-  ^^r,.*°«^"^.<:tion  m  the  vanous  branchy  of  study 

ing  devotion  of  the  party,  as  there  represented,  ^^^?«  ,J"th>°  '^^r^^ir^'  *  Depj^ent  of 

to  the  '^fundamental  principles  of  American  ^«"^ii°''®  and  the   Mechanic  Arts;   a  ^ 

liberty,  as  embodied  in  the  Mecklenburg  Decla-  •Repartment ;  and  a  Medical  Department     Pre- 

ration  of  Independence,  of  May  20,  1775,  the  ^^o^^,*^  th«.  ^^^  ^^U^^VlT'^'i^  "^""rV 

Declaration  of  American  Independence,  of  July  l^^^^""^^^  condition,  but  the  fiulure  of  the 

4,  1776,  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^^^^  ^^  N^"^^,  ?"?1"'^  after  the  repudwdon 

States."    Among  the  resolutions,  unanimously  of  the  war-debt  by  the  convention  of  C^^ 

adopted  in  this  meeting,  were  the  following :  ^^^  ^^\^\u%  ^t^'S"^  ?  a       ^**^  '°  ' 

'^  ^^  ^  memorial  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  *'  anni- 

iZMo^^rf,  That  we  deem  it  nnwjae,  wicked,  and  hilated— and  more  than  annihilated— the  entire 

unjust  for  the  State  of  Nortii  Carolina  to  pass  any  endowment  of  the  university,"  which  was  in- 

law,  orgamc  or  statutory,  disfranchising,  proscnbmg,  «"«^"\"^*"     \    \r   v^^v    ^ ''V  T  ^v  \ 

or  (iitfscating  the  property  of  any  of  her  citizens  for  vested  m  the  stock  of  the  bank  to  the  amoont 

past  political  offences.  of  $200,000. 
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OBITUARIES,  Amebioan.  Jan,  1. — Dor-  while*  deprecating  the  action  of  the  Southern 
OAN,  JoHSf  Atlmer,  a  young  poet  of  ranch  hranch  of  the  Church  in  1853,  was  firmly  op- 
promise,  died  in  Philailelphia,  aged  thirty-one  posed  to  all  compromise  or  fellowship  with 
yeara  He  was  a  conveyancer  by  profession,  slaveholders.  As  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
bat  his  acknowledged  talents  gave  him  a  warm  Horace  Mann,  Mr.  Cummings  took  the  greatest 
welcome  into  the  literary  circles  of  his  own  interest  in  his  peculiar  educational  views,  and 
city,  and  his  poems,  hy  their  heauty  and  during  Mr.  Mann's  presidency  of  Antioch  Gol- 
genaine  merit,  had  made  him  friends  among  lege,  his  measures  were  nnwf^veringly  sup- 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  and  musicians.  A  ported  fiy  the  denominational  organs, 
volume  of  his  poema,  collected  from  the  jour-  Jan,  6. — Kesitedy,  Dieoo  Lennox,  vice- 
nals  and  magazines  in  which  they  had  origi-  consul  of  the  United  States  to  Jalapa,  Mexico, 
nally  appeared,  was  published  two  or  three  died  at  Vera  Cruz  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was 
months  before  his  death,  and  attracted  great  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  country,  and 
attention,  hut  at  the  time  of  their  publication  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  on  the  Pacific 
he  was  already  far  gone  in  consumption.     .  coast.   He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Mazatlan, 

Jan,  8. — Mabchbanks,  Andrew  J.,  a  Ten-  hut  in  1888,  attracted  by  the  delightful  climate 

nessee  jurist,  died  at  McMinnville.     He  had  and  beautiful  situation  of  Jalapa,  established 

been  chancellor  of  the  State  and  circuit  judge,  himself  there,  where  he  continued  to  reside 

serving  as  a  judicial  officer  twenty-five  years.  until  a  few  months  previous  to  his  decease. 

Jan,  4. — ^IWe,  Hon.  John,  a  prominent  citi-  Jan.  7, — Hayne,  Colonel  ABTBnjR  P.,aprom- 

zen  of  Northern  New  York,  died  at  Ogdens-  inent  citizen  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  died  there, 

burg;  N.  Y.,  aged  eighty-two  years.    He  grad-  aged  77  years.    He  was  a  grand-nepliew  of 

nat^  at  Columbia  College  in  1809,  studied  law  Isaac  Hayne,  of  the  Revolution,  was  educated  a 

at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  removed  to  St.  Law-  merchant,  hut  at  the  commencement  of  the 

rence  County  in  1815,  where  he  practised  his  war  with  Great  Britain  obtained  a  commission 

profession  with  marked  success.    He  was  judge  in  the   light  dragoons  under  Colonel  Wade 

of  that  county  from  1824  to  1839 ;  elected  to  Hampton,  and  was  conspicaous  in  the  battle  of 

Congress  in  1838 ;  reappointed  county  judge  in  Sackett's  Harbor  in  1812,  where  he  was  pro- 

1844,  and  held  that  position  until  the  adoption  moted  for  his  gallantry.    During  the  Creek 

of  the  new  constitution.    But  three  of  his  judi-  war  in  1814,  he  was  appointed  inspector-gen- 

cinl  decisions  were  ever  reversed.    In  1848  he  eral  and  acted  as  adjutant-general  under  General 

was  chosen  State  Senator,  and  held  thdt  posi-  Jackson.    For  his  galllEintry  at  Pensacola  he 

tion  for  one  term,  during  which  he  introduced  was  made  colonel,  and  subsequently  was  honor- 

and  aided  in  passing  measures  of  great  impor-  ably  mentioned  in  the  official  dispatch  of  Gen- 

tance.    Since    that  period   he   has  occupied  eral  Jackson  to  the  War  Department.    In  1820 

various   positions  of  trust   in    St.  Lawrence  he   resigned    his    commission   in    the   army, 

County ;   but  of  late  years,  owing  to  his  im-  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

paired  eyesight  and  increasing  age,  he  did  not  Charleston,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him- 

participate  actively  in  public  affairs.  self.    Subsequently,  he  became  a  ipember  of 

Jan.  4. — ^Flint,  Wilson,  a  State  Senator  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1858  was  ap- 
California,  died  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  a  pointed  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  shortly  after- 
well-known  pioneer  and  public-spirited  citizen  ward  resigned  his  position.  During  the  recent 
of  that  State,  and  had  been  prominently  con-  war  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  but, 
nected  with  its  wine,  silk,  and  hop-growing  while  lamenting  the  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
interests.  Union,  gave  his  sympathies  to  the  South. 

Jan,  5. — ^Taylor,  Mrs.  Nancy,  died  at  East-  Jan,  f.— James,  Caboline,  a  slave  until  the 

port,  L.  I.,  aged  100  years.  evacuation  of  Richmond  in  April,  1865,  died  in 

Jan,  5. — Walktjs,  Mabt,  the  last  survivor  of  that  city,  aged  130  years, 

the  Hontauk  tribe  of  Indians,  died  at  Shinne-  Jan,  7. — ^Milly,  a  colored  woman,  died  at 

cock,  L.  I.,  aged  100  years.  the  residence  of  Captain  Harris,  Nelson  County, 

Jan.  6.--CUMMINQS,  Rev.  Moses,  aChrist-ian  Ya.,  at  the  jadvanced  age  of  185  years. 
minister,  long  an  editor  of  the 'leading  religions  Jan.  8.— Stabb,  Rev.  Fbedebice,  Jr.,  a  Pres- 
paper  of  tbat  denomination,  died  in  New  York  byterian  clergyman,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
City,  aged  61  years.  He  was  born  at  Haverhill,  aged  41  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Rochester, 
Mass.,  entered  the  ministry  at  eighteen  years  of  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class 
age,  and  gave  his  earliest  labors  to  New  York  of  1846,  and  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
and  New  Jersey.  In  1854  he  assumed  editorial  nary  in  1850,  soon  after  which  he  was  ordained 
charge  of  the  central  denominational  organs,  pastor  of  tl^  Presbyterian  church  in  Weston. 
The  Christian  Messenger  and  T?ie  Palladium^  Mo.  His  location,  on  the  western  border  or 
resigning  his  position  in  the  spring  of  1862.  the  State,  but  four  miles  from  Fort  Leaven- 
He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  slavery,  and  worth,  exposed  him  to  the  agitation  concern- 
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ing  tiie  repeal  of  the  Missouri  OompromiBe,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  Profe^or  of 
and  the  Kaosas  border  war.  Finallj,  after  Mathematics  la  the  Navy,  which  pogitioo  he 
varied  persecations,  his  declared  conviction  filled  acceptably  for  ten  years,  risiting  manr 
that  slavery  was  morally  wrong  obliged  him  parts  qf  the  globe.  In  1885  he  reiooved  to 
to  leave  the  town,  to  avoid  violence,  in  the  Ganandaigaa,  N.  T.,  taking  charge  of  the  acad- 
spring  of  1855.  The  next  seven  years  he  emy  in  that  place,  and  subsequently  of  the  one 
passed  in  Western  New  York,  as  agent  of  the  at  Genesee.  His  health  becoming  somewhtt 
Western  Education  Society,  and  "of  the  Auburn  impaired  by  teaching,  he  removed  with  his 
Theological  Seminary.  Resigning  the  former  family  in  1844  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Here  be 
of  these  positions  in  April,  1 862,  he  took  charge  entered  the  field  of  authorship,  and  his  first  pro- 
of the  Presbyterian  church  in  Penn  Yan,  dnction,  "  The  University  Algebra,"  combined 
N.  Y.,  over  which  he  was  installed  June  12th.  so  much  of  originality,  and  new  and  practical 
From  April,  .1865,   until  his  death,  he  was  methods,  with  such  thorough  knowled^  aod 

Eastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  treatment  of  the  subject,  that  it  met  with  great 

ouis.  Mr.  Starr  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  success  and  popularity.    This  encouraged  him 

published*anonymously,  in  1858,  entitled  "  Let-  to  prepare  several  other  works,  all  of  which 

ters  for  the   People,  on  the  Present  Crisis  "  were  publislied  by  Jacob  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati. 

(52  pages,  8vo.),  which  contained  nine  letters  He  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1850,  and 

written  from  St.  Louis,  and  discussing  the  in-  and  in  1854  to  the  town  of  Elbridge,  where  he 

fiuence  of  slavery  upon  the  opening  of  Ne-  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death.     In  1858  the 

braska  Territory  and  the  building  of  the  Pacific  publication  of  his  books  was  removed  from 

Railroad.    He  also  published  a  sermon  on  the  Cincinnati  to  New  York.    After  thistnobfer 

death  of  President  Lincoln.  some  of  the  best  practical  talent  of  the  coautrj 

Jan,  11. — CoGoiLL,  Geoboe,  formerly  a  lead-  was  employed  to  assist  Professor  Robinson  in 
ing  merchant  in  New  York  City,  died  there,  completing  his  series,  by  adding  a  fiill  conrse 
aged  87  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Leeds,  of  elementary  text-books,  and  thoroughly  re- 
England^  and,  after  being  actively  engaged  in  vising  and  rewriting  the  higher  mathematicsL 
business  there  for  some  years,  came  to  this  The  very  large  and  increasing  circulation  of 
country  in  1811,  taking  up  his  residence  in  these  books  attests  their  merits,  and  the  name 
Fishkill,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  of  the  author  will  long  be  familiar  to  the  be^ 
the  War  of  1812.  Subsequently  he  entered  teachers  and  educators  of  the  entire  eonntrr. 
largely  into  the  wool  business,  through  which  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
he  became  extensively  known  at  home  and  and  what  would  have  been  considered  severe 
abroad.  labor,  and  even  drudgery  bj  many,  was  but 

Jan,  14. — Chilton,  Hon.  Samuet^  formerly  recreation  to  him.  Dtu'ing  the  many  long 
member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  died  at  years  be  was  confined  to  his  room,  tv&i  to 
Warreuton,  Ya.,  aged  62  years.  He  was  an  the  week  of  his  death,  he  was  constantly  ens- 
able  lawyer,  and  his  integrity  and  honor  gave  ployed  in  improving  and  developing  some  new 
him  a  deserved  popularity  among  the  people,  thought,  principle,  or  method  of  his  favorite 
He  represented  the  district  of  Fauquier  1848-  science;  when  unable  to  use  the  pen,  and  often 
'45,  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  while  suffering  the  most  acate  pains^  would 
vention  of  Virginia,  and  filled  many  other  he  dictate  for  another  to  writ^ 
offices  of  trust.  Jan,  24. — Maxwell,  Professor  Samtel,  fo^ 

Jan.  14. — Updike,  Hon.  "Wilkes,  a  promi-  merly  of  Marietta  College,  died  at  Marietta, 

nent  citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  died  at  his  resi-  Ohio,  aged  62  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Berk- 

dence  in  South  Kingston,  R.  L,  aged  82  years,  shire  County,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Amherst 

He  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  an  active  CoUege  in  the  class  of  1829.     Snbsequentiy  he 

public  man  in  his  State,  holding  various  offices  was   for  twenty-one  years    at  the  head  of 

of  trust  and  honor.  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Marietta  Col- 

Jan,    15.  —  Hazard,    Captain   Samuel  F.,  lege.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the 

U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.    He  had  been  employ  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa* 

forty-four  years  in  the  service,  nearly  half  of  tion. 

which  had  been  spent  at  sea.    In  1862  he  was  Jan.  25. — pENNnroTOK,  Hon.  Alexas^deb  C. 

promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and,  after  one  yearns  M.,  died  in  New  York  City,  in  the  66th  year  of 

cruise,  was  assigned  to  shore  duty  at  the  Naval  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  Jn 

Rendezvous,  Boston.  studied  law,  and  served  two  terms  in  the  State 

Jan.  19.— Robinson,  Hobatio  N.,  LL.  D.,  a  Legislature.  From  1863  to  1857  hewasarep- 
matheraatician  and  author,  died  at  Elbridge,  resentative  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 
N.  Y.,  aged  61.  He  was  a  native  of  Hartwick,  Jan.  27. — ^Bbown,  Hon.  Mason,  an  eminent 
N.  Y.,  and  received  but  ordinary  educational  jurist  and  legal  writer,  died  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
advantages  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  aged  67  y^ars.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
made  the  calculations  for  an  almanac,  which  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1830, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  entered  the  law-office  of  Hon.  John  J. 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  sent  him  to  Princeton  Crittenden,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  completing  his 
College.  He  did  not  remain,  however,  to  studies  in  the  Law  School  at  Lexington.  En- 
graduate  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  received  tering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profesaon  in 
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Frankfort,  he  became  after  a  few  years  a  partner  from  Pike  Connty,  Pa.,  in  Congress,  from  1822 

of  Governor  Charles  8.  Morehead,  in  conjaDction  to  1828 ;  was  a  canal  commissioner  of  Pennsyl- 

with  whom  he  compiled  the  valuable  Digest  of  vania,  and  naval  officer  of  Philadelphia  from ' 

the  State  laws«  known  as  .  ^^  Morehead  and  1852  to  1856. 

Brown's  Digest."    For  a  number  of  years  he       Jan,  28. — Inobaham,  Daotei.  Greenxeaf,  an 

'vras  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  his  district,  eminent  classical  teacher,  died  in  Brain  tree, 

and  from  1855  to  1859,  during  the  administra-  Mass.,  aged  76  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Bos- 

tion  of  Governor  Morehead,  he  occupied  the  ton,  educated  at  the  Latin  School,  and  grad- 

post  of    Secretary  of  State.    Highly  distin-  uated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1809, 

fished  in  his  profession,  he  was  also  warmly  after  which  he  opened  a  classical  school  in 

esteemed  for  his  worth  of  character.    To  his  Boston  which  he  continued  for  more  than  forty 

public  spirit  Frankfort  was  largely  indebted  for.  years.    About  the  year  1852  he  removed  with 

works  of  public  utility  and  ornament.    He  was  his  family  to  Braintree,  and  there  conducted  a 

the  father  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown  school  until  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death. 
and  Brigadier-General  John  Mason  Brown.  Jan,  81. — Fbanois,  Joseph   H.,   for   many 

Jan,  27. — Bbownell,  Bussell  B.,  M.  D.,  an  years  a  prominent  publisher  of  Boston,  died  in 

American  physician  and  surgeon,  died  in  Upper  that  city,  of  virulent  small-pox,  aged  54  years. 

£gypt  on  the  River  Nile,  aged  29  years.  After  He  was  formerly  largely  engaged  in  the  issue 

receiving  his  classical  education  at  Marietta  of  juvenile  books,  together  with  some  works  on 

Ck>llege,  Ohio,   he  began  his  medical  studies  general  literature. 

with  Di.  Weber,  of  Cincinnati,  and  from  there        Jan,  — . — Semple,     Hon.    James,    formerly 

proceeded  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  BeUe-  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  died  at 

vue  Medical  College,  where  he  graduated  dur-  iHsah  Landing,  Miss.,  aged  67  years.    He  was 

ing  the  session  of  1863-^64.     He  then  held  a  native  of  Kentucky,  studied  law,  and,  after 

tlie   position  of  house    surgeon   in  Bellevue  practising  his  profession  in  Louisville,  removed 

Hospital  for  the  period  of  two  years,  and  dur-  to  Illinois,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 

ing  the  hcter  part  of  his  term  occupied  the  Legislature  and  during  four  years  was  Speaker 

post  of  senior  surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  the  House.  In  1888  he  was  elected  Attorney- 

on  BlackvelPs  Island,  during  this  time  being  General  of  the  State ;  appointed  minister  to 

also  elected  curator  of  the  Bellevue  College  New  Grenada  in  1837;   elected  Judge  of  the 

Museum.    Symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  di^  Sapreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1842 ;  and  w&s 

Teloping  themselves,  he  ^as  advised  to  accept  a  Senator  in  Congress,  fK>m  Illinois,  from  1843 

the  positioi  of  surgeon  on  board  the  steamer  to  1847. 

'*  Arago,"  ^vhich  he  held  for  a  period  of  about        Feb,  1. — ^Bbtant,  Henbt,  M.D.,  died  in  the 

eighteen  months,  but  with  no  benefit  to  his  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  aged  46  years.    Ho  was 

health.  Thinling  a  warmer  climate  might  prove  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Har- 

more  benefici&I,  he  was  induced  to  join  a  party  vard  College  in  1840,  and  studied  medicine  in 

of  gentlemen  htending  to  make  a  tour  through  the  Tremont  Medical  School,  in  Boston,  and 

Egypt,  and  wMle  upon  his  passage  up  the  Nile  subsequently  in  Paris,  France.    Returning  to 

was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fatal    attack  of  his  native  city  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 

hemorrhage.  his  profession  there,   but  was  obliged  to  re- 

Jan.  27. — ^Datib,    Chables  Augustus,    an  linquish  it  from  ill-health.    In  July,  1861,  he 

eminent  New  lork  merchant  (of  the  firm  of  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  20th  Massa- 

Davis  &  Brooks,  ibipping  merchants),  and  one  of  chusetts  regiment,  and  the  following  Septem- 

the  directors  for  %ome  years  of  the  Pacific  Mail  her  was  made  brigade  surgeon,  which  post  he 

Steamship  Coropaoy,  died  of  Briglit's  disease  of  resigned  in  1808  on  account  of  the  precarious 

the  kidneys,  in  ftie  72d  year  of  his  age.    Mr.  state  of  his  health, 

Davis  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound        Feb,  1. — Johnson,  Hon,  Philip,  member  of 

knowledge  on  matters  connected  with  finance  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Washin|^- 

and  commerce,  andwas  a  brilliant  and  genial  ton,  D.  C,   aged  49  years.    He  was  bom  m 

writer  on  polithcal  or  commercial  topics.    His  "Warren  County,  N.  J.,  but  in  1839  removed 

"Peter  Scriber  Letters,"   in  the   Commercial  with,  his  father's  family  to  Pennsylvania,  set- 

Adcertiser,    were  wdely    read  and  admired,  tling  in  Northampton  County,  where  he  studied 

Soon  afrer  the  appeaiance  of  Mr.  Seba  Smith's  two  years  in  Lafayette  College.    He  then  went 

"  Letters  of  Miyor  Jack  Downing "  in  regard  to  the  South  and  remained  there  two  years, 

to  the  Maine  Legii^latl>e,  Mr.  Davis  appeared  teaching  school.  Betnming  home  at  the  end  of 

w  ith  a  series  of  ^'Mig  or  Ju;k  Down  ing'ti!  Letters"  this  period,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 

from  Washington,  detailing  his  interviews  with  the  bar  in  1848,  and  before  long  was  chosen 

General  Jackson  at  the  "V^hite  House,  and  their  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  and  of  the  Oyer 

plans  for  cleaving  down  the  monster  United  and  Terminer.    In  1858  and  1854  he  was  a 

States  Bank.     These   ap^ared    first   in    the  member  of  the  Stat«  Assembly,  was  chairman 

Daily  Advertiier  and  were  transferred  to  the  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1857, 

Express.  and  Revenue  Commissioner  of  the  Third  Judicial 

Jan,  27.-:— Eldred,  Hon.  Nathaniel  B.,  died  District  of  the  State  in  1860,  in  which  year  he 

at  Bethany,  Pa.,  aged  72  yeu-s.    He  was  bom  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  from 

in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  wis  a  representative  Pennsylvania.    He  was  twice  reelected,  and  in 
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the  present  Congress  served  on  the  Oommittees       Feb,  14. — Andbews,  Rev.  Wkllb,  a  Pre?by- 

on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  and  Ex-  terian  clergyman,  and  educator,  died  at  ^ash- 

penditures  on  the  Public  Buildings.    Ue  was  ington,  111.,  aged  79  years.    He  was  a  gradiute 

also  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.    He  waap&storofa 

1864.  church  in   Alexandria,  T>,  C,  ten  years,  and 

Feb,  2. — Otis,  James  F.,  for  many  years  d  for  the  same  length  of  time  pastor  of  a  church 

prominent  newspaper  editor,  died  at  Boston,  in  Northern  Ohio.    He  was  Professor  of  Lm- 

Mass.   He  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  guages  in  Ohio  University  six  years.    In  1W8 

and  a  nephew  of  the  late  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was  fur  ten  vesrs 

He  had  been  for  thirty  years  connected  with  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Tremout, 

the  press,  a  portion  of  which  were  spent  in  the  previous  to  his  pastorate  at  Washington. 

Expren  office,  in  New  York,  and  also  held  a  .   Feb.  16. — ^Bbowx,  Rev.  Simeon,  aOongrcga- 

long  editorial  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  tional  clergyman  and  editor,  died  at  Ottnnwa, 

Fkayune,  Iowa,   aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

Feb.  2. — Wilson   Fobstthe,   an   American  Washington  Connty,  Pa.,  but  while  yet  in  his 

poet,  died  at  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.   Ho  was  the  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Enox  CoQctj, 

anthor  of  ^^  The  Old  Sergeant "  and  other  poems  Ohio.    He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College, 

of  note,  and  was  a  man  of  decided  talents.  Pa. ;  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1835,  and  was 

Fdt.  4. — Ames,  General  Joseph  L.  P.,  chief  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Fredericktown,  Ohio, 

qnartermaster  in  General  Sheridan^s  command,  six  years.    In  1844  he  removed  to  Zanesrille, 

died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  67  years.    He  was  where  he  labored  until  1850,  after  which  be  v&j 

formerly  chief  of  police  in  Boston.  for  a  time  an  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Boani 

Feb,  6. — Lek,  Henkt,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  £ducat|pn.    In  1 841,  while  in  Fredericktown, 

aged  95  years.    In  1832  he  received  the  electoral  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  religions 

vote  of  South  Carolina  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  monhtly  called  The  CcUtdnUtic  Monitor,  and 

Feb.  6. — SwARTWouT,  Commander  Samuel,  subsequently  The  Presbyterian  of  the  Wfft^ 
U.  S.  N.,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  which  after  several  removalfi  was  finaHv  pub- 
years.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1820,  lished  at  Cincinnati.  Becoming  involved  in  a 
serving  in  the  Hornet,  Cyane,  Peacock,  and  theological  controversy,  Mr.  Brown  left  the 
Constitution.  For  several  years  he  commanded  Presbyterian  Church  in  1857,  connecting  him- 
the  naval  station  at  Brooklyn.  self  with  the  Congregation alists  and  nntil  1863 

Feb,  11. — Aeeen,   Hon.  John,   an   eminent  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Home  Missionarj 

citizen  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  Andover,  aged  Society  in  Southern  and  Middle  Ohio.    In  1864 

70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Vermont.    From  he  took  charge  of  the  Congregational  Chureh 

1844  to  1851  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massa-  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  he  continned  nntil  his 

chusetts  Executive  Council    lYom  1850  to  1865  death. 

he  was  a  member  of  the  Prudeotial  Committee        Feb.  17. — Stores,  Zalmon,  formerly  Jndge 

of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  was  also  connected  of  Probate  for  Mansfield,  Conn.,  died  there,  a?td 

with  the  American  Education  Society.    At  the  87  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Mansfield,  grad- 

time  of  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  uated  at  Yale  College  in  1801,  and  the  following 

Andover  Theological  Seminary.  year  entered  upon  the  study  cf  law  witli  the 

Feb:  11. — GooDWiLLiK,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  late  Judge  Thomas  S.  "WillianK,  of  Hartford, 

a  United  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Bar-  Conn.,  then  a  resident  of  Mansfield.    Circom- 

net,  Vermont,  aged  67  years.    He  was  an  emi-  stances,  however,  led  him  to  relinquish  his  law 

nent  scholar,  and  for  forty  years  pastor  of  the  studies.    During  his  long  life  he  several  times 

United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Barnet.  represented  his  native  town  ii  the  State  h^ 

Feb.  13. — JouKsoN,  William,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  lature,  was  for  a  period  of  ax  years  Judge  of 
nent  physician  and  medical  writer,  died  in  New  Probate,  twenty  years  postnuster,  and  for  thirty- 
Jersey,  aged  78  years.  He  was  an  able  practi-  five  years  justice  of  the  peace,  holding  the 
tioner,  and  was  widely  known  by  his  contribu-  latter  ofiSce  until  seventy  years  of  b^  the 
tions  to  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter.  limit  fixed  by  law. 

Feb.  18.— Obton,  Jabon  R.,  M.  D.,  an  Amer-        Feb.  18. — Dowkixo,  Samuel,  a  Revolationa- 

ic^  physician,  poet,  author,  and  editor,  died  in  ry  pensioner,  died  near  Amsterdam,  N.  Tp 

Brooklyn,  aged  61  years.    He  was  a  native  of  aged  106  years.    He  was  born  near  Eieter,  N. 

Hamilton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  was  educat-  fl.,  enlisted  in  the  ktvoj  in  1776,  and  join'mg 

ed  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  it  near  West  Point,  took  part  in  the  campaign 

followed  for  many  years  successfully,  but  finding  against  Burgoyne  and  afterward  in  the  <»ni- 

his  duties  overtaxing  his  phy.sic^  powers,  he  paign  about  New  York.    In  1779  he  received 

removed  in  1850  to  New  York  and  devoted  his  discharge. 

himself  to  literary  pursuits.     For  some  years        Feb.  20.-— Stbatt^jt,  Henky  Dwight,  one  of 

he  was  a  writer  for  the  Musical  World,    He  the  founders  and  rainagers  of  Bryant,  Stratton 

also  at  one  time  edited   the  Weekly  Beview.  &  Oo.'s  chain  of  Bisiness  Colleges,  died  in  Nev 

Among  his  published  volumes  may  be  men-  York,  aged  48  yea*3. 

tioned  •'Arnold  and  Other  Poems,"  and  *'The        Feb.  22.— Alexvotjeb,  Hon.  Hkitrt  P.,  for- 

Camp-Fircs  of  the  Red  Men."    He^  was  a  man  merly  member  of  Jongress  from  Herkimer  Pis^ 

of  spotless  integrity  and  noble  impulses.  triot,  N.  Y. ;  died  it  Little  Fallsj  N.  Y.,  aged  fi5 
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years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York  Oitj,  and  Mr,  Mali  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 

for  more  than  thirty  years  was  widely  known  his  fidelity  to  the  Federal  Grovemment  during 

throughout  the  State  as  an  earnest  and  influential  the  war,  and  sympathy  with  free  institutions, 

member  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.   In  assumed  all  the  intensity  of  a  religious  faith. 

1848  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress  He  was  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  with 

from  Herkimer  County,  and  was  upon  the  Com-  a  strong  inclination  to  scientific  studies,  and  a 

niittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  State  Depart-  wide  range  of  general  information, 

nient.     He  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  Feb,  25. — ^Holmes,  Hon.  Isaac  E.,  formerly 

commercial  integrity  and  social  virtues.  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  died 

Fd>.  22. — Devlin,  Daniel,  a  prominent  mer-  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a 
chant  of  New  York,  died  there  aged  63  years,  native  of  Charleston,  graduated  with  honor  at 
He  wasanativeof  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  Yale  College  in  1815,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
emigrated  to  this  country  at  eighteen  years  of  mitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  city  in  1818. 
age.  After  a  clerkship  of  <a  few  years,  he  estab-  He  was  one  pi  the  originators  of  the  ^^  South 
lished  himself  in  the  clothing  business,  first  in  Carolina  Association,^^  and  was  elected  to  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  finally  in  New  York,  where  State  Legislature  in  1826.  From  1839  to  1851 
he  built  up  a  heavy  trade  and  amassed  a  large  he  was  a  Representative  in  Congress,  during 
property.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  City  which  period  he  served  with  ability  at  the  head 
Chamberlain,  which  post  he  filled  until  his  of  the  Committees  of  Commerce  and  the  Navy, 
death.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Broadway  and  also  on  that  for  Foreign  Afilurs.  Subse- 
Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Institution  for  the  quently  he  took  up  his  residence  in  California. 
Protection  of  Destitute  Catholic  Children.  Feb,  25. — Tippktt,  Rev.  Chables  B.,  D.  D., 

Feb.  23. — ^MoCarbon,  Michael,  D.  D.,  a  Ro-  an  eminent  Methodist  clergyman,  died  in  Hook- 
man  Catholic  clergyman,'  Archdeacon  of  the  erstown,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  aged  65  years. 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city.  He  was  bom  in  Prince  George  County,  Md., 
aged  63  years.  He  was  a  native  of  County  and  began  his  pulpit  ministrations  in  1819.  The 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  where  he  received  his  early  following  year  ne  entered  the  Baltimore  Annual 
education,  after  the  completion  of  which  he  was  Conference,  and  was  subsequently  connected, 
sent  to  Maynooth  College,  in  Kildare,  to  finish  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  almost  every 
his  theological  studies.  Here  he  remained  until  charge  in  the  city  and  surrounding  territory. 
he  had  completed  his  ecclesiastical  course,  and  During  his  ministryof  forty -seven  years  he  filled 
was  ordained  a  priest.  Shortly  after  his  ordi-  the  office  of  presiding  elder  sixteen  years;  was 
nation  he  came  to.  the  United  States,  nearly  book  agent  at  New  York  four  years ;  several 
thirty  years  ago,  and  was  first  assigned  to  times  represented  his  conference  in  the  Gen- 
St.  James's  Church  (the  present  cathedral)  in  erol  Conference,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  for  about  one  eral  Book  Committee  for  nearly  nineteen  years, 
year.  Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the  Feb,  28. — ^Prbelij,  Signor  Natale,  a  tenor 
pastorate  of  St.  James's  Church,  New  York,  singer  and  opera  composer,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed  pastor  of  He  was  an  Italian,  and  thoroughly  educated  as 
St.  Joseph's  Church  in  the  Sixth  Avenue,  where  a  musician.  For  several  years  he  had  been  a 
he  remained  until  about  twelve  years  since,  popular  teacher  of  music  in  Philadelphia, 
when  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes  placed  him  Feb,  28. — Wiluauson,  Amob  J.,  a  New  York 
in  charge  of  the  large  congregation  worshipping  politician  and  editor,  died  in  New  Orleans,  aged 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  corner  of  Grand  and  Ridge  44  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County, 
Streets,  the  pastorate  of  which  he  held  at  the  Pa.,  and,  after  receiving  a  limited  school  educa- 
time  of  his  decease.  Upon  his  arrival  here,  tion,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Lancaster, 
the  Catholic  community  was  greatly  interested  where  he  remained  some  tnree  years,  and  then 
in  the  subject  of  education,  through  the  zeal  of  found  employment  in  the  Book  GoAsem  of  the 
Archbishop  Hughes.  Father  McCarron,  then  German  Reformed  Church  in  Chambersburg.  At 
in  his  vigor  and  prime,  entered  with  his  whole  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  he  went  to  Phila- 
heart  and  soul  into  this  field  of  labor,  and  the  delphia,  and  thence  to  New  York,  working  at  his 
results  of  his  efforts  have  long  been  witnessed,  trade  for  about  three  years.  In  1846  he  founded 

Feb.  24. — Mali,  Henbt  W.  T.,  consul-general  The  Star  newspaper  in  this  city,  but  it  lived  only 
of  Belgium  at  the  port  of  New  York,  died  at  three  months,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
his  residence  in'Fordhara,  N.  Y.,  aged  68  years,  year  he  joined  with  Messrs.  Bums  and  Watson 
He  was  born  at  Yerviers,  Belgium,  and  came  to  in-the  establishment  of  IJie  New  York  Dispateh, 
this  country  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  engaging  Mr.  Watson  Retired  a(ter  the  first  year,  and  Mr. 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Bums  died  in  1850,  leaving  the  business  in  the 
and  building  up  in  time  a  very  extensive  busi-  hands  of  Mr.  Williamson, alone,  who  managed 
ness.  Ho  was  consul  and  consul-general  for  it  with  ability  and  success  up  to  the  time  of  his 
over  thirty-five  successive  years,  his  appoint-  death.  He  was  also  proprietor  for  a  time  of  a 
ment  having  been  the  first  made  for  the  IJnited  weekly  paper  called  The  Uhiveney  which  was 
States  after  the  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  prosperous  in  his  hands,  though  it  declined  after 
Belgium.  Thoroughly  identified,  through  mar-  he  sold  it.  In  1848  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
riage,  business  connections,  and  long  residence,  Buffalo  Convention,  which  formed  the  Free- 
will the   interests  of  his   adopt^  country,  Soil  party,  and  nominated  Martin  Yan  Buren, 
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and  from  that  time  he  was  constantly  connected    from  the  Coanty  of  Montgomery.    He  was  one 
with  local  politics,  having  the  reputation  of  a    of  the  primitive  Bamhnmers ;   sapported,  in 

remarkahJj  shrewd  party  manager.     He  was  1848,  Van  Bnren  and  Adams;  and,  in  1854, 

alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  from  1858  to  vigorously  opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 

1855,  and  since  1855  has  held  office  aa  Commis-  since  which  period  he  has  acted  with  the  Re- 

sioner  of  Taxes.    He  ran  for  Congress,  on  the  publican  party.     In  1856  he  was  elected  to 

Repubh'can  ticket^  in  1858,  bnt  was  defeated  by  Congress  from  the  Sk^henectady  district,  and  in 

General  Sickles,  and  again  in  1860,  when  he  1858  was  reelected.    The  following  year,  his 

was  defeated  by  Beigamin  Wood.    At  the  time  health  becoming  affected  by  the  excitement  of 

of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional   life,  he  was  obliged  to  return  ^ 

Union  Central  Committee.  home  for  temporary  rest,  and  tLfUsr  the  expink 

Mareh  1. — Tennby,  Rev.  Aba  P.,  a  Congrega-  tion  of  his  term  resided  in  Albany,  devotiDg 

tional  clergyman,  died  at  West  Concord,  N.  H.,  himself  Xo  the  duties  of  his  profession.     In  1865 

aged  6T  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the 

Yt.,  and  had  been  thirty-four  years  pastor  of  Legislature,  representing  one  of  the  Albany  di^ 

the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Ck>ncord.  tricts.    He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 

March  2. — Alexander,  Prof.  John  H.,  an  House,  and  his  tact  in  quieting  angry  debate 

eminent  chemist  and  physicist  died  in  Balti-  gave  Mm  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Pacificator.*' 

more,  aged  54  years.    He  occupied,  during  his  His  public  career  was  marked  by  firmness  and 

life,  a  number  of  positions  of  honor  and  trust ;  integrity,  and  the  viitues  of  bis  private  life  en* 

for  many  years  he  had  attended  the  annual  as-  deared  him  to  ail  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 

says  of  (oins  at  the  mint  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  contact. 

emment ;  more  lately  it  was  understood  that  March  5. — ^Dbter,  Migor  (Brevet  lienteaant- 

he  was  to  have  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Colonel)  Hibam,  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Fort  Randall, 

Mint  at  Philadelphia.    In  the  subject  of  weights  Dakota  Territory,  of  disease  contracted  in  the 

and  measures,  and  coins,  Professor  Alexander  service.    He  entered  the  Army  September  16, 

was  deeply  learned.  In  1850  he  published  a  "Uni-  1846,  as  a  member  of  the  mounted  rifles,  snd 

versal  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures,''  served  through  the  entire  Mexican  War,  partid- 

which  is  now  considered  a  standard  authority,  pating  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Grordo,  CliepuJte- 

He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  scientific  as-  pec,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  City  of  Mexica 

sociations  of  the  country.   '  In  1857  he  was  On  the  28th  of  June,  1848,  he  was  oommis- 

commissioner  to  England  on  internatiooal  coin-  sioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Foorth 

age,  was  last  summer  appointed  by  President  Infantry  as  a  recognition  of  the  conrage  and 

Johnson  a  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  fidelity  which  had  marked  his  career  as  a  sol- 

and  expected  shortly  to  sail  for  Europe  with  a  dier.    Afterward,  appointed  second  lieutenant, 

portion  of  his  family  at  the  time  of  sickness.  he  was  ordered  to  Cahfomia,  and  whQe  there 

March  5. — Andbbws,  Rev.  Edwabd,  an  Epis-  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors  as  a 
copal  clergyman,  died  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  brave  and  intelligent  ofilcer,  rendering  valu> 
aged  74  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  able  service  in  the  constant  and  perilous  Indian 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  campaigns  which  at  that  time  employed  our 
1810,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  Army.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the.  late  war,  Cap- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  entering  at  tain  Dryer  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  to 
once  upon  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  Washington,  D.  C,  which  city  they  soon  left  for 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Bridgeton,  Maine,  the  field.  He  was  engaged  at  the  siege  at  Tork- 
and  afterward,  on  account  of  severe  domestic  town,  Gaines^  MiUs,  Malvern  Hill,  Bull  Ran  No. 
affliction,  abandoned  the  profession  of  law,  pur-  2,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  and  first  Yt^-k- 
sued  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  at  the  town,  jn  the  huM,  two  of  which  battles  he  com- 
age  of  twenty-six  was  appointed,  by  the  Pres-  manded  his  regiment,  aud  everywhere  exhibited 
byterian  Board  of  Missions,  a  tr&velling  mis-  the  same  unflinching  courage,  readiness  of  re- 
sionary  for  Western  New  York.  He  finally  took  source,  and  devotion  of  his  country's  cause, 
charge  of  a  congregation  at  Norwich,  Chenango  which  had  always  ^stinguishod  him.  Upon  the 
County.  A  few  years  subsequently  he  formed  termination  of  a  short  furlough,  which  impaired 
the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and  in  1827  health  consequent  upon  long-continned  and 
took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  arduous  duty  rendered  necessary,  he  was  or- 
Aflter  officiating  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  dered  to  Boston  as  military  commander  and 
different  places,  in  the  year  1836  he  received  a  chief  disbursing  officer  of  the  State  of  Ma^sa- 
call  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Chufch,  in  Bing-  chusetts.  In  that  city  Captain  Dryer  remained 
hamton,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  nearly  three  years,  winning  golden  opinions 
his  life.  from  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  cootact, 

March  5. — Coohbane,  Hon.  Clahk  B.,  a  law-  by  his  sterling  worth  as  an  officer,  his  great 
yer  and  active  politician  of  New  York,  died  in  business  capacity,  and  unfailing  urbanity.  Re- 
Albany,  aged  52  years.  He  was  a  native  of  lieved  from  this  duty,  in  consequence  of  his 
New  Boston,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Union  College,  promotion  to  the  vacant  m^ority  of  the  Thir- 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  teenth  Infantry,  he  was  assigned  to  the  corn- 
study  of  law.  In  1844  he  was  chosen  a  mem-  mand  of  various  frontier  posts,  and  finally  to 
ber  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  that  of  Fort  Randall 
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March  5. — Prsston,  Hon.  Jomr,  a  prominent  March  18. — ^Tubnbb,  OolonelLsvi  0.,  Jadge- 

temperance  and  antlslavery  advocate,  of  New  Advocate-General  of  the  War  Department,  died 

Hampshire,  died  at  New  Ipswich,  aged  65  years,  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  aged  61  years.    He  was 

He  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  was  prepared  formerly  an  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the 

for  college  at  the  academy  of  that  town,  and  Oincinnati  Gtusette,  and  a  writer  for  other  joar- 

graduated  at  Harvard  nniversity  in  the  class  of  nals. 

1823,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  sac-  March  18. — ^Atwater,  Caleb,  a  lawyer  and 

cessfal  devotion  to  study,  the  rare  kindliness  of  author,  died  at  Circle vi lie,  Ohio,  aged  89  years, 

his  disposition,  and  his  friendly  and  winning  He  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  gradu- 

manners.  After  pursuing  a  course  of  legal  study,  ated  at  Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1804, 

he  became  a  member  of  the  bar  in  New  Ips-  studied  law,  and  became  a  successful  practi- 

wlcb,  and  preserved  the  reputation  through  life  tioner.      He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of 

of  a  sound  and  learned  lawyer,  faithful  in  the  Ohio,   and  of   several    works   fipon  Western 

discharge  of  professional  duty,  and  a  model  of  antiquities. 

diligence  and  integrity.    Originally  a  warm  ad-  March   14. — Woodsuff,  Hiram,    a^  famous 

mirer  of  Henry  Clay,  he  acted  with  the  Whigs  trainer  and  driver  of  trotting  horses,  born  at 

nnttl  the  formation  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  Flemington,   N.  J.,  February  22,   1817,  died 

since  the  year  1844  took  a  conspicuous  rank  as  near  the  Union  Course,  Long  Island.    He  com- 

a  Free-Soiler  and  Republican.    He  was  a  mem-  menced  his  career   as  a  driver   in  1831,  in 

ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Philadelphia,  and  had  a  reputation  for  honesty 

Senate  of  New  Hampshire  for  more  than  twelve  and  fair  dealing  that  few  trainers  have  ever 

years,  and  in  1852  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate  maintained.    He  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and 

for  United  States  Senator.    Upon  his  first  elec-  studied   them    carefhlly,    and    was   regarded 

tion  to  the  State  Senate  he  was  the  only  member  as  without  an  equal  in  his  skill  and  tact  in 

of  that  body  who  was  not  a  Democrat,  and  sol-  driving  and  training  them  in  and  for  the  race, 

itarjand  alone  he  contended  unflinchingly  for  He  was  a  man  of  genial  and  kindly  dispo- 

llberty  and  temperance.  sition,  and  was  universally  popular,  and  his 

March  10. — Rxtgoles,  Edward,  M.  D,,  a  phy-  strict   integrity  gave    oU   who    had   occasion 

sician  and  artist  of  high  reputation,  died  in  to  deal  with  him  the  utmost  confidence  in 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  50  years.    He  was  bom  him. 

in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  began  the  study  of  Ma/rch  15. — ^Mabexb,  General  Joseph,  died 
medicine  at  an  early  age.  After  the  usual  course  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  aged  91  years.  In  the  War 
of  instruction  in  this,  country,  he  went  to  Paris  of  1812,  General  Markle  recruited  a  company 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession,  and  while  of  cavalry  at  his  own  exj)ense,  went  into  the 
in  that  city  pursued  the  study  of  art  as  a  pas-  service  as  captain,  end  distinguished  himself  by 
time,  with  no  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  his  bravery  and  efficiency.  In  politics  he  was 
any  other  profession  than  that  of  medicine.  A  a  Whig  until  that  party  ceased  to  be  a  power, 
few  years  later  he  returned  to  the  United  States  In  1844  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Gov- 
and  soon  obtained  a  large  practice  as  a  phy  si-  emor,  and  was  beaten  by  Francis  R.  Shunk. 
clan,  still  amusing  his  leisure  hours  with  the  He  joined  the  Republican  party  just  after  it 
work  of  an  amateur  at  the  easel.  About  five  was  organized,  and  was  an  active  and  enthusi- 
y.ears  ago,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  astio  supporte;*  of  its  principles.  When  the 
friends,  he  consented  to  a  public  exhibition  of  war.  broke  out,  so  deeply  were  his  feelings 
a  few  of  his  pictures,  and  the  success  which  at-  enlisted  that  it  required  great  efforts  on  the 
tended  this  mtrod notion  of  his  works  to  the  part  of  his  iiiends  to  dissuade  him  from  enter- 
lovers  of  art  finally  led  him  to  relinquish  his  ing  the  service,  although  he  was  then  in  his 
practice  and  devote  himself  to  painting  cabinet  eighty-fifth  year.  During  the  first  three 
pieces,  which  became  quite  popular.  Dr.  Rug-  months  of  the  war,  when  the  news  came  that 
gles  painted  rapidly,  although  carefully,  and  his  the  enemy  were  at  Morgantown,  Va.,  and  were 
industry  was  remarkable.  Sometimes  he  pro-  coming  into  Pennsylvania,  the  old  veteran 
dnced^more  than  a  hundred  small  pictures  in  could  not  be  restrained  from  taking  a  hand  in 
the  conrse  of  a  single  season,  and  all  were  ea-  defence  of  the  border.  With  a  squad  of  men 
gcrly  purchased  by  the  public.  and  a  brass  six-pounder  he  took  a  platform  car 

March  11.— Selleck,  Salathiel  Tudob.  a  to  Uniontown,  and  joined  the  forces  then  as- 
well-known  printer  of  New  York,  died  in  tnat  sembling  to  resist  any  approach  of  the  enemy, 
city.  He  was  a  native  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  General  Markle  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
removed  to  New  York  about  1847.  As  a  com-  physical  vigor  and  endurance,  and  was  pos- 
positor  his  abilities  were  far  above  the  average,  sessed  of  a  clear-headed  common-sense  which 
and  he  possessed  superior  literary  attainments,  enabled  him  always  to  wield  great  influence 
^e  was  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union  among  his  Mends  and  neighbors, 
from  the  time  of  its  formation  until  his  death.  March  16.— Strong,  William  K.,  Brigadier- 

March  12. — ^Ekoel,  Mrs.  Oatharine,  died  in  General  of  Volunteers,  died  in  New  York  City, 

Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  106  aged  62  years.   He  was  formerly  a  merchant  in 

years.    She  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  lost  New  York,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 

her  husband  in  Napoleon's  disastrous  retreat  war,  was  in  Egypt.  On  receipt  of  the  news  that 

from  Moscow.  the  national  flag  had  been  fired  upon,  he  at  once 
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started  for  France,  where  he  met  General  Fre-  that  he  drew  np  the  oonstitation  of  the  ht 

mont  and  others.    Having  the  interest  of  his  regularly  organized  temperance  society  in  the         ' 

country  at  stake,  he  was  instrnmental  in  pur-  United  States,  at  the  town  of  Moresn,  ^»n-        * 

chasing  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  was  sent  toga  County,  in  1808.    He  had  served  in  the        J 

to  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  1861.    Im-  Legislature,  and  was  a  memb^  of  ^e  electoral        j 

mediately  after  this  he  came  to  New  York,  when  college  in  1848. 

the  capitalists  of  the  city  welcomed  him  with  March   20. — Hunt,  Trouas,  M.  D^  a  dis-         » 

open  arms.    Upon  the  solicitation  of  a  num-  tinguished  physician  and  medical  professor, 

her  of  merchants — ^representing  $100,000,000  died  in    New   Orleans,  aged  59  years.    His 

of  capital — he  was*  appointed  brigadier-general  family  originally  came  to  the  United  States 

of  volunteers.      In    that  capacity  he  served  from  the  British  West  Indies,  hia  immediate 

nndcr  Fremont  in    the  Western  Department  ancestor  settling  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 

until   that    general    was   relieved.      General  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom.    Hegradn- 

Strong  was  then  removed  to  New  York,  bnt^  ated  with  distinction  at  the  college  of  his na- 

having  been  assigned  to  no  active  duties,  he  tive  State,  and,  commencing  the  study  of  me^- 

tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  cine,  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  UniveEsitj  of 

by  the  President,  with  many  regrets  at  losing  Pennsylvania,  in  1629.    Returning  to  Charts 

80  able  and  efficient  a  soldier.  ton,  he  decided  on  completing  hia  medical 

March  17. — Hoyt,  Jesse,  formerly  Collector  education  in  Paris,  France,  where  he  remained 

of  the  Port  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city,  eighteen  months,  when  the  death  of  his  father 

aged  75  years.   He  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  recalled  him  to  Charleston,  where  he  entered 

was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State  Legis-  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  his  profea^on.  At 

lature.      Under    tlie  administration    of   Van  the  early  age  of  twenty-tfiree  he  lectored  on 

Buren  in  1838,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  anatomy  and  operative   surgefy,  and  tanirht 

tlie  port  of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  practical  anatomy.    In  1832,  and  again  in  1836, 

for   two    years.     It   is    stated    that  he  was  I)r.  Hunt  won  himself  a  high  reputation  hj  his 

concerned  in  the  building  of  the  first  grain-  success  in  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholen, 

elevator  in  Milwaukee.  upon  which  disease  he  had  previously  prepared 

March  18. — Pennington,  John,  an  eminent  a  memoir.    In  1888  he  removed  to  Xew  Or- 

scholar  and  bookseller  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  leans,  and  subsequently  was  one  of  the  oripnal 

that  city.    He  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col-  founders  of  the  Mcdioal  College  of  Loaisiaaa, 

lege,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Spencer  the  germ  of  the  university,  and  when  the  fac- 

Sergeant,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.    Subsequent-  ulty  was  formed  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 

ly  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Bank  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  elected  dean.  In 

United  States,  when'  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  1862,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  had  serioosl; 

the  collection  of  an  extensive  library,  which  affected  the  condition  of  the  university,  aodtbe 

was  particularly  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the  health  of  Dr.  Hunt  was  feeble,  he  went  to 

ancient  classics.    On  the  failure  of  the  bank,  Havana,  where  he  was  urgently  solicited  to 

during  a  period  of  severe  commercial  depres-  take  up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he 

sion,  Mr.  Pennington  opened  a  bookstore,  of  was  granted  a  degree  in  the  name  of  theKoyal 

which  his  fine  library  formed  the  nucleus.  The  University  of  Havana,  but  his  failing  health 

extent  and  minuteness  of  his  bibliographicJal  prevented  the  formation    of  any  permanent 

knowledge,  the  amiability  of  his  character,  and  plans,  and  in  1865  he  returned  home  and  be- 

the  strictsenseof  honor  which  marked  his  deal-  came  president  of  the  universaty,  though  the 

ings,  speedily  attracted  around  him  all  who  progress  of  his  disease  went  steadily  onward  to 

were  interested  in  literature,  and  led  him  to  the  end.    The  cause  of  medical  science  owes 

undertake,  as  a  specialty,  the  importation  of  much  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hunt  in  the 

old  books  and  of  books  in  foreign  languages,  use  of  quinine  in  fevers,  and  especialiy  in  the 

With  correspondents  in    all  the  chief  book-  treatment  of  yellow  fev^r. 

marts  of  Europe,  his  operations  gradually  ex-  March  23. — Burtis,  Rev.  Arthub,  D.  D.,  a 

tended,  until  many  of  the  most  noted  coUeo-  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Professor  of  Greek  in 

tors  throughout  the  United  States  were  in  the  Miami  University,  died  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  agjid 

habit  of  making,  through  his  house,  their  prin-  60  years.     He  was  a  native  of  New  York : 

cipal  importations.    So  much  did  his  establish-  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1829 ;  studied 

ment  become  a  centre  of  intelligence  and  cul-  law,   and   subsequently    theology,  was  some 

tivated  taste,  that    when  MM.  Didot   issued  years    a  pastor,  secretary  of  the  American 

proposals  for  their  recent  edition  of  Brunet's  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  had  been 

'^  Manuel  du  Libraire,"  the  list  of  subscriptions  connected  with  the  university  about  six  months 

taken  for  that  great  work  by  Messrs.  Penning-  previous  to  his  death.     He  was  an  emdite 

ton  was  the  largest  obtained  by  any  one  house  scholar  and  an  able  preacher. 

— even  exceeding  that  of  the  MM.  Didot  them-  March  25.— Clabk,  Abel  N".,  a  publisher  afld 

selves.    Mr.  Pennington  was  a  member  of  sev-  editor,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  48  yea^ 

eral  learned  societies,  and  published  various  He   had    been  connected  with  the  Harttord 

essays  in  archosology  and  history.  Courant  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  pre- 

Ma/rch  20. — Clark,  Dr.  Raillt  J.,  died  at  vious  to  his  death  was,  for  some  years,  its  e<Mtor 

Glenn^s  Falls,  K.  Y.,  aged  90  years.  It  is  stated  and  proprietor. 
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March  26. — ^Young,  Rev.  Dan,  an  eminent  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  aged  63  years.    He  was  a  na- 

Methodist .  clergyman,    died    at   Portsmouth,  tive  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  entered  Yale  College  in 

Ohio,  aged  84  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  '  1636,  but  the  following  year  entered  the  sopho- 

Ilampshire,  commenced  preaching  at  nineteen  more  class  in  Harvard  College,  graduating  in 

years  of  age  and  entered  the  New  England  the  clasps  of  1840.    He  pursued  his  theological 

Conference  in  his  twenty-first  year.    He  served  studies  in  the  Andover  Seminary  with  the  class 

his  country  six  years  in  the  New  Hampshire  of  184.^,  and  having  been  urged  to  go  to  the 

Legislature,  one  year  in  the  House,  and  five  in  valley   of  the  West  he  gave    himself  to  this 

the  Senate.    He  served  also  one  term  in  tlie  work,  and  was  ordained  at  Denmark,  Iowa, 

General  Assembly  of   New  York  State.    In  November,  1843.      He   planted  churches  in 

both  of  these  bodies  he  stood  up  as  the  pioneer  several    places,  and   in    1851    was  installed 

chajupion  of  temperance  and  religious  liberty,  pastor  of  the  Congregational    church  in  Ot- 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  resided  in  South-  tumwa,  where  he  continued  until  1863.    After 

em   Ohio,  where  he    was  a  leading  spirit  in  nearly  twenty  years  of  labor  in  that  field,  in 

things  commercial,  political,  and  theological.  enfeebled  headth,  he  songht  a  more  bracing  air, 

March  27. — ^Kbbb,  Rev.  Georgb,  LL.  D.,  a  and  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Ean  Clare,  "Wisconsin, 

Congregational  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  at  where  his  ministry  was  acceptable  and  success- 

Cooperstown,    Otsego    County,    N.    Y.      He  ful.    But  the  hardships  of  his  misrionary  life 

graduated  at  Williams  College,  in  1839,  and  had  undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  was 

was,  for  several  years,  principal  of  the  Coopers-  compelled  to  rest  from  his  work.    In  1865  he 

town  Female  Seminary,  which  position  he  held  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 

at  the  time  of  his  death.  tion  f«)r  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  which  office 

March  28. — ^Emebson,  Rev.  John  S.,  mission-  Ije  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
ary  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Sandwich  April  4. — ^Randolph,  Oeobge  Wtthb,  Sec- 
Islands,  died  at  Waialua,  aged  66  years.  He  retary  of- War  for  the  Confederate  Government, 
was  a  native  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  died  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.  He  was  a  na- 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1826,  tive.  of  Virginia,  and  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  1830.  Jefferson.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the 
His  studies  had  been  with  reference  to  a  mis-  United  States  Navy,  in  which  he  advanced  to  a 
sion  in  India;  but  a  special  call  for  more  mis-  lieutenancy,  when  he  resigned.  In  1845  he 
sionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  led  him  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law,  and  opened 
thither,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  station  at  an  ofiice  at  Charlottesville,  from  whence  he  re- 
Waialua,  Oahu,  where  his  entire  missionary  life  moved,  in  1850,  to  Richmond.  At  the  begin- 
was  spent,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  as  ning  of  the  secession  movement,  Mr.  Ran- 
professor  in  the  Lahainaluna  Seminary.  Dur-  dolph  was  regarded  as  one  of  its  leaders 
ing  his  residence  here  he  published,  in  conneo-  in  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  en- 
tion  with  others,  an  **  English-Hawaiian  Die-  list,  and  took  part,  as  a  mtgor,  in  the  battle 
tionary,"  which  was  based  upon  Webster's  ofBetiiel.  For  gallantry  in  this  action  he  was 
Abridgment.  At  the  close  of  four  years' ardu-  appointed  brigadier-general.  On  the  17th  of 
ons  labor  as  teacher,  he  returned  to  his  former  March,  1862,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Benjamin  £& 
post,  where  he  diligently  prosecuted  his  work  Secretary  of  War,  which  office  he  retained  until 
until,  in  1864,  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  November  17,  1862,  when  ho  resigned  it  on  ac- 
it  advisable  to  resign  his  pastorate,  having  count  of  an  official  difference  with  Jefferson 
twice  been  afflicted  with  an  apoplectic  attack.  Davis.    Having  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  he 

March  29. — ^Riddle,  Hon.  Geobge  Reade,  an  went,  in  December,  1863,  to  France,  being 

American  statesman,  died  in  Washington,  D.  charged   with    business   for   the  Confederate 

C.     He  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Del.,  in  1817,  Treasury  Department.    He  returned  home  in 

edncated  at  Delaware  College,  studied  engi-  September,  1865,  his  health  being  hopelessly 

neerlng,  and  was  engaged  for  years  in  locating  shattered. 

and  constructing  railroads  and  canals  in  differ-  April  7. — Wood,  Rev.  James,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 

ent  States,  the  last  of  which  was  the  great  nent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  teacher,  and  au- 

work    at    Harper's.  Ferry.    Subsequently  he  thor,  died  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  aged  67  years, 

studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in.l848,  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  graduated 

and  was  appointed  Deputy  Attorney- General  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and,  after 

for  his  native  county,  holding  that  position  un-  preaching  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  for  a  time,  was 

til  1850,  when  he  was  elected  a  Representa-  appointed  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 

tive  to  Congress,  serving  two  terms.    In  1849  the  West.  Subsequently  he  was,  for  many  years, 

he   was    appointed,  by  the  Governor  of   the  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Indiana  The- 

State,  a  commissioner  to  retrace  the  celebrated  ological  Seminary,  and  upon  Lis  resignation  be- 

'*  Mason  and  Dixon's  line."    In  1864  ho  was  came  principal  of  an  academy  for  boys  in  New 

elected  a  Senator   to  Congfess,  for  the  term  Albany,  Ind.    His  next  appointment  was  that  of 

ending  in  1869,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 

the  District  of  Columbia,  Private  Land  Claims,  Philadelphia.    A  few  years  ago  he  was  elected 

Mannfactures,  and  Printing.  president  of  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  which 

March    31. — SpAULomo,    Rev.    Benjamin  position  he  resigned  during  the  last  year,  that 

•Adaus,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  died  at  he  might  become  principal  of  the  Van  Rensse- 
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laer  Institute,  at  Hightfitown,  K  J.    The  pri-  sides  of  a  newspaper  could  be  printed  at  tbe 
mary  object  of  this  institution  was  the  education  same  time.    Bis  death  was  the  resolt  of  an  in- 
of  the  children  of  missionaries.    Dr.  Wood  had  jury  received  while  testing  a  new  printing- 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  great  zeal,  machine, 
and  was  making  vigorous  efforts  toward  a  com-        April  14. — Abhahabcs,  Snisox,  M.  D.,  an 

?lete  endowment,  when  interrupted  by  death,  eminent  physician  and  philanthropist  of  New 
>r.  Wood  was  the  author  of  an  able  work  en-  York,  died  there,  aged  58  years.  He  was  a 
titled  "Old  and  New  Theology,"  setting  forth  native  of  New  York,  a  man  of  fine  schokrlj 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  attainments,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Presbyterian  Church;  a  work  entitled  "Call  his  profession.  Having  accumulated  5ome  prop- 
to  the  Ministry,"  and  several  other  books.  erty,  he  travelled  throughout  the  United  State? 

April  8. — Roane,  John  Selden,   formerly  and  Europe,  and  the  entire  Holy  Land.    After 

Governor  of  Arkansas,  died  at  Pine  Bluff.    He  spending  a  life  of  the  greatest  frugality,  tera- 

succeeded  Colonel  Yell  in  command  of  the  Ar-  perance,  and  industry,  and  nobly  contribalinf 

kansas  cavalry  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  elected  to  private  as  well  as  public  charities,  be  be- 

Govemor  of  the  State  in  1848,  and  in  the  late  queathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  propertr 

war  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  to  vai-ious  benevolent  institutions  in  tbe  dij. 

Confederate  army.  Though  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  he  was  never 

April  9.— STBA.RK8,  Mty*or   Geobqe  L..   an  sectarian  in   his  charities,  giving  to  Jew  and 

American  patriot  and  reformer,  died  in  New  Gentile  alike. 

York.  He  was  a  native  of  Medford,  Mass.,  and  April  16. — ^Bowen,  Hon.  Hesbt,  died  in 
the  son  of  a  teacher  of  high  reputation.  In  early  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  Secretary  of  Stat*  for 
life  he  took  up  the  business  of  ship-chandlery,  Rhode  Island  from  1819  to  1849,  and  previocjly 
and  after  a  prosperous  career  entered  into  the  for  two  years  Attorney-General  of  the  St<ite. 
manufacture  of  eJieet  and  pipe  lead,  in  which  April  IQ. — Corr,  Benjaiiik  Bilixkos,  M.  D. 
he  also  attained  eminent  success.  He  early  an  eminent  physician,  died  in  San  Franei«oo, 
became  identified  with  the  antislavery  cause,  Cal.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Septem- 
in  the  faithful  and  generous  advocacy  of  w^ich  ber  10, 1801,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1^'*22, 
he  won  perhaps  his  greatest  eminence.  Being  and  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Pa.,  in 
a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  he  became  a  Free-  1826.  He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  lis 
Soiler  in  1848,  and  since  that  period  has  been  profession  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Pittsfield,  M&k*^ 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  and  in  New  York  City,  until  1849,  when  be  re- 
justice.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  John  Brown,  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  bis  medical 
aided  him  in  Kansas,  and  stood  by  him  un-  career  was  a  brilliant  one.  His  death  occumd 
flinchingly  until  his  death.  Soon  after  the  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart,  while  v^alk- 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Stearns  turned  ing  in  the  street 

his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the        April  16. — Penkook,  Cabpab  Wibtie,1LP- 

black  man  in  the  national  cause,  having  pre-  an  eminent  physician,  professor,  and  medical 

viously  labored  assiduously  in  the  emancipation  writer,  died  at  Howellville,  Delaware  Conntr. 

movement.     The  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Pa.,  aged  67  years.   His  attainments  in  medici 

Massachusetts  regiments,  and  the  Fifth  cavalry,  science  were  held  in  high  estimation  in  Europe 

were  largely  recruited  through  his  instrumen-  as  well  as  in  this  country.    For  some  time  be 

tality.    In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ten-  was  a  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 

nessee,  being  commissioned  as  major,  through  but  a  few  years  since  an  incurable  disease  of 

the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Stanton,  he  the  spine  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  active 

was  of  untold  service  to  the  national  cause  by  duties  of  his  profession,  and  in  its  irresistille 

enlisting  regiment  after  regiment  of  black  men  progress  destroyed  all  power  of  motion,  leaving 

in  the  volunteer  army.    He  was  the  founder  of  his  mind  only  entirely  unaffected.    He  was  tk 

The  Commonwealth  and  Mffht  Way — newspa-  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  diseases  of  tbe 

pers  for  the  dissemination  of  his  ideas — ^and  he  heart 

bestowed  upon  these  two  papers  what  to  many        u4/>riZ  19. — Hedge,  Hon.  Isaag  Lotdrop,  died 

men  would  be  independent  fortunes.  in  Plymouth,  Mass.    He  was  bom  in  that  town 

April  11.— Tavlob,  John  MoOaetnet,  an  December  7, 1798.  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 

editor  and  State  Senator  of  Louisiana,  died  at  sity  in  the  class  of  1820,  and  was  a  merchant 

Baton  Rouge,  aged  87  years.    He  was  a  native  in  Plymouth  in  partnership  with  his  brother 

of  Madison  County,  Ala.    During  the  late  war  Thomas  until  1887.    He  was  chosen  aKepre- 

he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  captain  sentative  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1829,  and 

of  the  First  Louisiana  cavalry,  and  participated  was  elected  a  Senator  from  Plymouth  district 

in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes-  in  1834  and  1836.    He  was  oiiosen  a  director 

see.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  State  of  the  Plymouth  Bank  in  October,  1826,  and  m 

Senator  from  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge  to  the  July,  1848,  was  elected  its  president,  oontmu- 

Louisiana  Legislature.    He  was  the  proprietor  ing  at  the  head  of  the  institution  until  Jn'.^j 

and  editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  1859,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  partial 

April  12.— BijLLOOK,  William,  died  in  Phil-  loss  of  eyesight.    In  1860  he  became  totaUy 

adelphia,  aged  63  years.    He  was  the  inventor  blind,  but  his  health  continued  good  nnul  a 

of  an  improved  printing-press,  by  which  both  short  time  before  his  death. 
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April  20, — McDonald,  Dr.  Alexandeb,  for-  Coast  Survey,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 

merl  J  chief  inspector  of  the  United  States  Sani-  Mediterranean,  on  the  lakea,  in  the  Ohserva- 

tary  Commission,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  died  tory,  on  the  Paraguay  expedition,  and  on  the 

on  his  way  home  from  Havana,  aged  86  years.  Pacific.    At  the    breaking   out   of  the   war 

His  intense  and  protracted  labors  in  the  service  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  superintend  the 

of  the  commission,  especially  during  the  q^m-  -construction  of  iron-clads,  and  commanded  the 

paign  of  General  Grant  in  1864-'65,  had  broken  first  iron-clad  ever  built  in  America,  the  St. 

down  a  naturaUy  vigorous  constitution,  and  Louis,   which  was  the  flag>ship  of   Admiral 

compelled  him,  after  a  brief  attempt  to  practise  Foote,  atid  did  splendid  service  at  Fort  Henry, 

his  profession  in  Boston,   to  seek    a  milder  Fort  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and 

climate,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  from  in  many  skirmishes  with  Confederate  gunboats. 

pulmonary  consumption.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  stricken  with 

April   27. — Bahkhead,   Captain   John  P.,  acute  dysentery,  but  still  continued  at  hLq  post. 

United  States  Navy,  died  on  board  a  steamer  at  At  Fort  Donelson  he  was  wounded,  and  at  Island 

the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.    He  was  a  native  of  No.  10  was  again  wounded  by  the  explosion  of 

Soath  Carolina,  and  entered  the  naval  service  a  one-hundred-pound  rifle-guii,  which  threw 

from  Virginia,  August  10,  1838.    During  the  him  fifteen  feet  in  the  air,   and  killed  and 

war  he  was   on    duty  on   the  Susquehanna ;  wounded  about  fifteen  persons.    He  was  then 

at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  he  commanded  taken  from  his  command  to  Alton,  Illinois,  for 

the  Pembiua,  and  at  the  capture  of  Femandina,  medical  treatment^  but  resumed  duty  in  a  few 

Fla.,  commanded  the  Florida.    After  the  war  months,  as  executive  oflSoer,  at  the  Brooklyn 

he    commanded    the  Wyoming,  of  the  East  Navy  Yard,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 

India  Squadron,  until  March,  when  ill-health  but  was  ordered  to  command  the  Galena  in  the 

compelled  him  to  resign.  James  River  Squadron.    At  the  close  of  the 

-4iMn7  27. — Satbbs,  Rev.  Gilbebt  H.,  D.  D.,  war  he  commanded  successively  the  Monocacy 

an  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  Jamaica,  L.  L,  and  Eutaw ;  was  then  ordered  to  the  Pacific 

aged  80  years.    He  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Squadron,  where  he  commanded  the  Cyane  tiU 

Jamaica,  from  May  1,  1810,  to  May  1,  1880,  about  a  year  ago;    was  then  ordered  to  the 

when  his  constitution  having  become  shattered,  Wateree,  whicli  he  commanded  till  his  death, 

he  resigned  his  charge.    He  was  a  resident  of  April  80. — Jaoksox,  Mrs.,  an .  aged  colored 

that  town  fifty-seven  years.  woman,  nurse  to  General  T.  J.  (Stonewall) 

April  28. — Beitbdiot,  Adtn  W.,  a  prominent  Jackson,  died  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  aged  1 14  years, 

citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Huntington.  April  80. — ^MoOoemiok,   Mrs.  Riohard  C, 

He  was  at  one  time  clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  died  at  Pres- 

Uouse  of  Representatives,  and  was  also  score-  cott  in  that  State,  aged  24  years.    She  was  a 

tar  J  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  daughter  of  Isaac  L.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  and 

He  started  the  first  penny  paper  in  the  United  a  woman  of  fine  education  and  rare  accomplisb- 

States.  mentsofmind  and  person.    She  was  an  intrepid 

April  28. — Makshall^  Hon.  Sabiuel  S.,  an  traveller,  and  had  accompanied  her  husband 
American  statesman,  die<l  at  McLeansboro,  111.  in  all  his  explorations  of  the  Territory,  having 
He  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  was  educated  at  hut  recently  returned  with  him  from  a  trip  to 
Cumberland  CoUege,  Ky.,  studied  law,  and  de-  San  Francisco,  which  had  occupied  some  four 
voted  himself  to  its  practice  in  his  native  State,  months  and  embraced  nearly  1,600  miles,  much 
In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature;  of  it  over  the  dreariest  deserts  and  roughest 
served  as  State  Attorney  two  years,  and  in  1861  roads  upon  the  Pacific  slope, 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  which  April  30. — Sanfokd,  Thaddeus,  an  editor, 
position  he  remained  until  1864.  He  was  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  aged  76  years.  He  was  a 
elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  from  native  of  Connecticut,  but  had  resided  in  Mo- 
Illinois,  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-fitlh,  and  bile  since  1822.  He  became  editor  and  propri- 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  etor  of  the  Mobile  Register  in  1828,  and  con- 
lle  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Conven-  tinned  to  conduct  that  journal  for  twenty-six 
tion  of  1864,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  from 
ninth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  1887  to  1841,  during  which  it  was  in  the  hands 
Elections  and  on  Freedmen.  of  one  of  the  present  editors  and  proprietors  of 

April  29. — ^Pattlding,  Commander  Lbonabd,  the  united  Advertiser  and  Register,   In  1888  he 

United  States  Navy,  died  on  board  his  ship,  the  was  elected  president  of  the  Bank  of  Mobile. 

Wateree,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.     He  was  a  He  was  appointed  collector  of  Mobile  by  Presi- 

native  of  New  York,  and  grandson  of  John  dent  Pierce,  and  held  the  o£Sce  through  Mr. 

Paulding,  the  Revolutionary  patriot.    He  was  Buchanan^s  term.    On  the  organization  of  the 

bom  February  16,  1826,  and  appointed  a  mid-  Confederate  government  he  was  continued  in 

Bliipman  in  1840,  promoted  to  passed  midship-  the  same  position,  to  the  duties  of  which  were 

man  in  1846,  to  master  in  1865,  to  lieutenant  afterwai'd  added  those  of  *^  depositary  "  for  the 

the  same  year,  to  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  Treasury.     These  he  continued  to  discharge 

and  to  commander  in  1866.    He  was  twenty-  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

four  years  in  the  Navy,  out  of  which  he  was  less  May  1. — Celase,  Hon.  Geobob  W.,  formerly 

than  two  years  unemployed.    He  served  on  the  member  of  Congress,  died  in  Maryland,  Otsego 
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Ootinty,  K  Y.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  May  10.— Pokd,  Oh^sles  Flotkb,  a  wealthy 

and  was  a  Bepresentative  from  the  Otsego  dia-  and  philanthropio  citizen  of  Hartford,  Codd^ 

triot  from  1853  to  1856.    He  was  a  prominent  died  in  that  city.    He  was  born  in/Hartfonl, 

man,  and  highlj  esteemed  as  a  citizen.  Jannarj  21,  1809,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 

May  1. — Shaw,  Gabdineb  Howland,  a  popn-  the  class  of  1830,  immediatelj  after  which  he 

lar  merchant  and  philanthropist  of  Boston,  died  spen^  two  or  three  years  in  European  traye]. 

in  Tonlonse,  France,  aged  47  years.    He  was  a  From  1842  nntil  his  death  he  was  presideot  of 

native  of  Boston,  and  studied  at  Harvard  Col-  the  New  Havea,  Hartford,  and  Spring^eldM- 

lege,  but  left  before  the  completion  of  his  col-  road  Company,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 

legiate  conrse,  to  become  a  partner  in  the  mer-  details  of  the  business.    The  high  repatatioo  of 

cantile  house  of  which  his  father  was  the  head,  the  road  has  been  guned  under  bis  manage- 

MoAf  8. — Btjienham,   Eleazab,   an    eminent  ment.    Mr.  Pond  belonged  to  the  Democratic 

lawyer  and  pioneer  in  Central  New  York,  died  party,  and  in  1860  went  with  the  Dooglas  wing, 

in  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  aged  JB7  years.    He  In  1864  his  name  beaded  the  McCleOiui  tidet 

was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  removed  to  the  of  candidates  for  electors  in  the  State  of  Cod* 

borders  of  Cayuga  Lake  in  1798,  where,  after  necticut.    His  life  abounded  in  deeds  of  onos- 

giving  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  he  was  tentatious  charity.  • 

admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  quite  promi-  May  16. — ^Benedict,  Brevet  MiyorAB^SBR.. 

neot  in  his  profession.    He  held  the  position  of  captain  Fourth  United  States  In&iitry,  died  Id 

postmaster  under  the  administration  of  Jeffer-  New  York  from  the  result  of  wounds  received 

son,  was  a  Presidential  elector  for  John  Qninoy  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  1863.  bi- 

Adams,  and  was  of  the  electoral  college  of  1866  mediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  var  be 

whose  vote  was  given  for  General  Fremont,  volunteered  as  a  private  in  Colonel  Batterfidd's 

He  was  a  man  of  clear  and  comprehensive  in-  regiment,  which  was  one  of  the  three  that  firs; 

tcUect.  left  New  York  City  for  the  seat  of  war.  In 

May  8. — ^Mott,  William  F.,  a  prominent  and  August,  1861,  however,  he  left  tlie  volontte^ 

philanthropic  citizen  of  New  York,  died  in  that  service,  having  received  a  coramissian  as  second 

city,  aged  83  years.   ,He  was  a  native  of  New  lieutenant  in  tbe  Fourth  Begular  Infanti^.  Id 

York.    He  commenced  his  life  with  moderate  March,  1862,  he  embarked  for  the  Peoiii^i 

means,  and,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  and  through  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Potomac 

Samuel  F.  Mott,  successfully  pursued  what  is  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  and  unflinch- 

now  known  as  the  domestic  commission  busi-  ing  bravery.    At  Fredericksburg  Migor  BeIl^ 

ness,  from  which,  many  years  ago,  he  retired  diet  commanded  forty  men  of  the  strong  picket- 

with  an  ample  fortune,  believing  that  Christian  line  that  in  the  darkness  was  pushed  op  to  the 

moderation  forbade  large  accumulations  by  in-  enemy's  mainline,  while  our  beaten  army  was  re- 

dividuals.    His  active  energies  and  benevolent  treating  across  the  river.  The  orders  were  to  hpU 

impulses  were  then  tamed  vigorously  in  the  the  position  until  relieved,  and  the  intention  was 

direction  of  public  and  private  enterprises  for  to  withdraw  the  picket-line  before  dayli^t 

the  relief  of  the  neglected,  the  poverty-stricken,  should  reveal  its  nearness  to  the  enemy  ByswDt 

and  the  diseased.   His  contributions  to  the  City  fatal  mistake  the  line  was  not  relievedasdirecied, 

Dispensary,  the  House  of  Refage,  Colored  Or-  and  at  daylight  the  enemy,  from  most  destroc- 

phan  Asylum,  and  Women's  Hospital,  were  tive  short  range,  opened  fire.    While animatiDg 

generous,  while  objects  of  less  prominence  were  his  men  by  his  voice  and  example,  he  fell,  sboi 

constantly  receiving  his  attention.    Mr.  Mott  through  the  lungs  with  a  Mini€  ball,  and  was 

was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  only  rescued  by  the  devotion  of  his  id€1l 

May  6. — Calhoun,  Hknbt,  died  in  New  York  lliough  supposed  to  be  mortally  woMded,  in 

City.    He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  one  three  months  he  reported  bimsdf  at  Waging- 

of  a  large  family  of  brothers,  all  of  whom  be-  ton  for  duty,  with  his  wound  still  open.   He 

came  conspicuous  in  public  life.    He  was  a  val-  joined  his  regiment  at  Chancelloraville  while 

ued  partner  in  a  very  prominent  jobbing-house  in  the  battle  was  in  progress.    At  Gettysburg  the 

New  York,  until,  resigning  business,  he  received  wounding  of  his  superiors  placed  him  in  tm- 

the  appointment  of  deputy  coUector  of  the  port  mand  of  his  regiment,  and  he  handled  it  amid 

under  Fillmore,'  since  whose  administration  he  all  the  carnage  of  that  terrible  day  with  great 

had  filled  this  responsible  position,  almost  with-  credit  to  himself.    Shortly  after  Gettysban? his 

out  interval,  and  with  distinguished  ability  and  health  began  to  fail  him,  his  wounded  long 

faithfulness.  showing  evident  signs  of  weakness  and  inita* 

May  8. — Hise,  Hon.  Eluah,  member  of  Con-  tion.    In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  still  sooght 

gress  from  the  third  Kentucky  district,  com-  field  duty,  and  for  some  time  commanded  the 

mitted  suicide  by  shooting  himself  through  the  Fourth  Infantry,  as  tlie  body-guard  at  General 

brain,  at  Russollville,  Ky.    He  was  born  July  Grant's   headquarters  during  the  Peterebuig 

4,  1802,  was  elected  to  serve  out  the  term  of  campaign.    He  was  last  stationed  atPlattsbarg 

another  member  in  1860,  and  was  reelected  to  barracks,  leaving  there  about  four  months  be 

the  Fortieth  Congress.    A  short  time  previous  fore  his  death  to  seek  a  warmer  station, 

to  his  death  he  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  de-  May  15. — ^Phillips,  Jonas  B.,  an  eminent 

ression,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  was  lawyer,  died  in  New  York.    He  was  a  native 

ed  to  commit  the  fatal  deed.  of  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  Girard  College? 
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was  edacated  for  the  lnw,  and  bocame  an  able  manded  the  respect  of  the  best  men  in  his 

connsellor.    He  removed  to  New  York  in  1838,  State  of  both  parties,  and  when  not  absorbed 

and  was  at  one  time  District  Attorney  for  that  in  the  labors  of  his  profesaon,  to  which  he 

citj.    He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  was  devoted,  was  a  genial  and  agreeable  com- 

aTithor  of  several  dramas.  pan! on.    He  was  never  a  candidate  before  the 

Jfay  18. — Gerry,  Elbridoe,  died  in  New  people  for  public  honors,  and  his  strength  was 
York.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jnne  m  the  pen  rather  than  in  the  fomm. 
12,  1793,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1813,  May  27. — ^Bulfinch,  Thomas,  an  American 
studied  law,  and  upon  the  death  of  hts  father  author,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  70  jears.  He 
in  18 14  received  from  President  Monroe  an  office  was  a  native  of  that  city,  studied  in  the  Latin 
in  the  custom-house- at  Boston,  for  the  purpose  School,  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  and 
of  supporting  his  mother  and  family.  After  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1814.  He  was 
holding  this  office  two  years,  he  was  appointed  in  the  mercantile  business  until  1887,  when  he 
surveyor,  which  appointment  was  renewed  by  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Boston  Merchants' 
President  Adams.  In  1830  he  was  removed  by  Bank,  which  office  he  held  during  the  remain- 
President  Jackson,  solely  on  political  grounds,  der  of  his  life.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted 
He  was  elected  a  Representative  in  the  State  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1856  he  published  the 
Legislature  in  1830  and  1831,  and  afterward  »'Age  of  Fable,"  followed  by  the  '*Age  of 
entered  into  mercantile  business,  which  he  pur-  Chivalry,"  "Legends  of  Charlemagne,"  and 
sued  fbr  several  years,  and  was  favorably  known  **  Poetry  of  the  Age  of  Fable."  His  last  book 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  as  an  was  entitled  "Oregon  and  Eldorado;  or,  Ro- 
active,  energetic,  and  upright  business  man.  mance  of  the  Rivers." 

He  finally  withdrew  from  business  and  devoted        May  29.— Smith,  Hon.  Albert,   a  lawyer 

himself  to  literary  pursuits.  and  politician,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.    He  was 

May  18. — Hall,    Hon.  Allen  A.,    United  bom  in  Hanover,  Plymouth  County,   Mass., 

States  Minister  to  Bolivia,  died  at  Cochabamba,  January  8,  1798 ;  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 

one  of  the  capitals  of  that  government.    He  sity  in  1818;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816, 

was   a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  early  and  the  foUowing  year  removed  to  Maine.    In 

manhood  emigrated  to  Tennessee  and  com-  1820  he  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  of  Mas-  ' 

menced  the  practice  of  law  at  Nashville.    He  sachusetts.    From  1830  to  1838  he  was  Marshal 

«oon,   however,  turned   his  attention  to  the  of  the  United  States  for  Maine,  was  a  Repre- 

press.  and  for  thirty  years  was  connected  with  sentative  in  Congress,  from  1839  to  1841,  and 

the  leading  newspapers  of  Nashville.    In  1826-  in  1842  was  appointed  United  States  Commis- 

lie  took  charge  of  the  Nashville  JS^mblican  sioner  to  settle    the  Northeastern  Boundary 

and  State  Gazette,  with  which,  in  1834,  other  under  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  which  business 

[>apers  were  consolidated,  under  the  name  of  waa  completed  in  1847. 
the  Nati4>7Mil  Banner,  which  was  again  changed,        May  — .  —Hall,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nobman 

in  1837,  to  the  Republiean  Banner,    In  1841  J.,'  United  States  Anny,  died  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hall  withdrew  from  the  editorial  charge  of  He  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 

this  paper,  to  accept  the  position  of  charge  Point,  in  1859;  entered  the  Fourth  Artillery; 

d'affaires  to  Venezuela  which  was  tendered  him  served  with  General  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter ; 

by  President  Harrison,  and  which  position  he  subsequently  took  part  in  General  McClellan's 

continued  to  fill  during  the  administration  of  Peninsular  campaign,  serving  first  in  the  ar- 

Preadent  Tyler.    Returning  to  Nashville  from  tillery,  and  afterward  on  the  staff  of  McClel- 

this  mission  in  1845,  he  took  charge  of  the  Ian ;  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,   while 

Nashville  Whig.    In  1849  he  gave  this  up  to  commanding  a  brigade  as  Colonel  of  the  Seventh 

accept  the  position  of  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Michigan  Volunteers,  he  volunteered  to  lead 

to  which  he  was  appoint^  by  President  Taylor,  our  men  across  the  river  in  the  attack.    At 

He  continued  in  this  position  for  some  months,  Gettysburg,  while  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  and 

and  was  then  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  of  part  of  the  time  (owing  to  the  death  of  supe- 

the  Treasury,  under  the  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Mere-  rior  officers)  of  a  much  larger  command,  he 

<lith — ^a  warm  attachment  having  sprung  up  stood  the  bnint  of  the  enemy's  onset  until  re- 

between  the  two.    He  shortly  afterward  was  lieved ;  and  throughout  his  long  service  in  the 

induced  to  take  charge  of  the  Bepublie,  the  field  he  did  constant  and  gallant  duty.    At  the 

administration  paper  at  Washington,  and  eaited  close  of  the  war  his  enfeebled  health  compelled 

it  for  some  months.    Subsequently  he  was  dis-  him  to  ask  for  a  place  upon  the  retired  list, 

patched  to  San  Francisco  on  public  business,  which  request  was  granted.    For  gallant  and 

from  which  he  returned  to  Nashville,  and  was  meritorious  service  he  was  successively  bre- 

connected  with  the  Nashville  Daily  News  in  vetted  captain,  m^'or,   and  lieutenant-colonel 

the  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859.    He  was  a  of  the  regular  army. 

strong  Union  man,  and  left  Nashville  shortly        June  1. — Devkkeux,  Httmphret,  an  eminent 

after   the  commencement  of  the  war,   went  ship-owner   and   merchant  of    Salem,   Mass., 

to  Wasbingtx)n,   and  in  1863  warf  appointed  died  there.  He  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  Mass.j 

minister  to  Bolivia  by  President  Lincoln.    Mr.  August  6,  1777,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 

Hall  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  a  bold  and  in  1798,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 

fearless  writer  of  the  Whig  school.     He  com-  bar  of  Suffolk,  but  soon  after  engaged  in  mer- 
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oantile  parsuits.  As  a  factor,  agent,  and  own-  removed  to  North  Coventrj,  where  he  was  in- 
er,  he  made  voyages  to  various  parts  of  the  stalled  as  pastor,  Msxch  10, 1819,  and  devoted 
world,  visiting  the  East  Indies  andtlie  chief  himself  with  great  zeal  and  energjtohisworL 
marts  of  Europe.  Daring  the  war  of  1812  he  Such  were  his  views  of  the  sacredness  of  tb« 
was  captured  in  one  of  his  vessels  and  carried  pastoral  relation  that  he  dedin^  several  invi- 
to Bermuda,  remaining  many  montlis  on  that  tations  to  other  important  fields  of  labor- 
island.  Early  retiring  from  seafaring  life,  he  though  he  spent  one  year  very  saoce^fiillj  in 
made  Salem  his  home,  and  from  it  directed  collecting  funds  for  the  endowment  of  tbe 
for  a  great  length  of  time  a  vigorous,  energetic,  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  of  vhich 
skilful  and  prosperous  business  as  a  ship-owner  he  was  for  many  years  a  trustee,  and  that  semi- 
and  merchant.  nary  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  hisdevotdl 

June  8. — Tabdt,  M^jor  John    A.,   United  and  zealous  efforts. 
States  Army  topographical  engineer,  died  in        He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in 

Georgetown,  D.  0.,  aged  28  years.    lie  gradu-  1849,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  his 

ated  at  West  Point  in  1860,  second  in  his  class;  Alma  Mater,  Hamilton  College,  in  1S52. 
served  at  Fort  Pickens  in  1861,  and  was  with        On  account  of  age  and  innrmity  he  resigiid 

the  Hilton  Head  expedition,  and  finally  in  the  active  pastoral  duties  in  1861. 
western  army,  receiviog  the  brevet  of  m^jor        Jutib  7. — O'Haba,  CoL  Theodobe,  fonnerlj 

for  his  services  in  the  field.    His  death  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  pott 

hastened  by  exposure  iu  the  performance  of  of  some  merit,  died  in  Barbour  County,  Ali 

his  arduous  duties.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  in  which  Su:e 

c/wTM  6. — Shippen,  Wiluam,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  he  resided  for  some  years ;  served  in  the  arar. 
nent  physician,  scientist,  and  philanthropist,  and  subsequently  was  connected  with  the Lopci 
died  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  that  city,  and  Walker  movements.  During  tbe  inr&r  Le 
January  29,  1792,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Dr.  was  an  officer  on  the  stalT  of  A.  S.  Jobs- 
William  Shippen,  a  surgeon  of  the  American  too,  and  afterward  upon  that  of  General  Brsgg. 
army  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  af-  At  one  time  he  edited  the  Mobile  Registir. 
terward  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  June  7. — ^Tbimblb,  J.  M.,  a  theatrical  arcLi- 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tect,  died  in  Albany,  N".  Y.  He  was  bore  i; 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  Germantown,  New  York  in  1813,  and  early  connected  hia- 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  self  with  the  United  States  Navy.  Leavins 
vania  in  1811,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Cas-  that,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  trade  of 
par  Wistar,  and  was  for  some  time  Professor  carpentry.  At  a  later  period  he  became  cor- 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University.  Subsequently  nected  with  the  Bowery  Theatre  as  stage-car- 
he  practised  his  profession  in  Bucks  County,  penter.  From  the  Bowery  he  went,  m  the 
Pa.,  but  in  1836  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  same  capacity,  to  the  old  National,  where  br 
devoted  his  time  to  the  public  schooU,  and  to  distinguished  himself  by  devising  excelleu: 
the  charitable  and  religious  institutions  of  the  scenery  and  stage  appointments.  After  tie 
city.  For  nearly  forty  yeai's  he  was  a  member  National  Theatre  was  burned,  he  became  an 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  architect  and  builder  of  theatres.  He  built 
Jersey,  frequently  taking  part  in  the  examin-  Tripler  Hall,  the  old  Broadway,  the  Olnnpic. 
ation  of  tho  students  in  the  departments  of  and  the  New  Bowery,  besides  theatres  inBnf- 
physical  science.  He  was  prominent  in  all  the  falo,  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  other  citits 
educational  and  charitable  movements  of  his  He  remodelled  the  Albany  Museum,  and,  ia 
native  city,  and  held  a  high  place  in  the  affec-  1863,  built  the  Albany  Academy  of  Mnsir, 
tions  of  all  with  whom  he  was  broDgbt  into  whicn  continued  under  his  management  until 
contact.  his  death.    For  several  years  prcviona  to  lil* 

June  7. — Calhoun,  Rev.  Geobgb  Albion,  death  he  had  been  totally  blind. 
D.  D.,  an  eminent  Congregational  clergyman,  June  9. — Peck,  Hon.  HenkyE.,  Minister Be>I- 
and  polemic  writer,  died  in  North  Coventry,  dent  and  Consul-General  of  tbe  United  States 
Conn.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  of  Scottish  an-  to  Hayti,  died  at  Port  an  Prince.  He  was  s 
cestry,  attained  to  a  large  stature,  and  was  a  native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  After  stadjinc 
leader  in  his  youth  among  his  companions.  He  theology,  he  entered  the  Congregational  mini?- 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  subsequently  try.  Some  years  later  he  was  appointed  pro- 
entered  college,  and  with  one  other  student  con-  fessor  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  Mr.  Peck  h- 
stituted  the  tirst  class  at  Hamilton,  and  took  came  early  known  as  an  ardent  champion  (f 
his  degree  on  graduation  at  Williams,  where  he  the  antislavery  cause,  and  in  1856  he  took  an 
had  studied  during  a  part  of  his  course.  By  active  part  in  the  presidential  campaign.  He 
great  efforts  and  the  most  rigid  economy  he  exercised  a  great  political  influence  in  his  o^-z 
completed  his  studies  at  Andover  and  was  and  the  adjoining  States,  but  was  nerer  knoTra 
licensed  to  preach  April  22,  1817.  to  seek  any  oflSce.    In  1862,  his  health  beinj 

The  year  after  his  graduation  he  spent  as  a  greatly  impaired,  he  accepted  from  Mr.  Lincola 

Home  Missionary  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  in  the  position. of  Commissioner  to  Hayti,  hopiK 

Western  New  York,  preaching  almost  daily,  thus  both  to  improve  his  health  and  to  ha^e  an 

and  laboring  so  diligently  and  continuously  as  opportunity  to  continue  his  efforts  in  behalf  ot 

permanently  to  injure  his  health.    Thence  he  the  negro  race.    In  1865,  he  received  the  ap- 
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pointment  as  Minister  Resident  near  the  same  trial  before  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 

government.  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Snfferns,  where 

June  9. — Treadwell,  Setmoue  B.,  a  promi-  he  remained  until  his  death, 

nent  politician  of  Michigan,  died  at  Jackson,  June  18. — Brown,  Thomas,  a   lawyer  and 

Micb.    He  was  bom  at  Bridgeport,   Conn.,  formerly  a  journalist  in  Ohio,  died  in  Brooklyn, 

Jane.  1795.    In  1838  he  became  known  to  the  L.  I.,  aged  about  48  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

public  as  the    author  of  a  volume    entitled  Ohio,  and  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 

**  American  Liberties    and  American  Slavery  upon  his  father's  farm ;  graduated  at  Franklin 

Morally  and  Politically  Illustrated,"  and  from  College,  and  studied  law  in  Cleveland,  where, 

this  time  was  identified  with  all  the  conventions  for  a  time,  he  practised  his   profession.    He 

.'ind  movements  of  the  old  Liberty  party.    In  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Free-Soil  move- 

1839  he  removed  to  Michigan  to  take  charge  of  ment  of  1848,  and  in  1850  abandoned  the  pro- 

im  antislavery  paper,  which  was  published  at  fession  of  law,  and,  in  connection  with  Colonel 

a  pecuniary  loss  for  some  time.     In  1840  and  John  C.  Vaughn  establish^  the  True  Demo- 

1844  be  supported  James  G.  Bimey,  and  in  erat^  the  Free-Soil  organ  of  Korthem  Ohio. 

1852,  John  P.  Hale,  for  president,  and  in  1854,  In   1858    he  withdrew    from   the   Democrat^ 

when  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  he  was  which,  in  the  coorse  of  the  next  year,  became 

the  nominee  of  the  Free-Soil  party  for  Com-  the   Gleveland   Leader^    and   established    the 

inissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office.    The  new  Ohio  Farmer,    At  this  time  he  became  a  warm 

partj;  placed  his  name  upon  their  ticket,  and  he  personal  friend  of  the  Hoft.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

was  twice  elected.    As  a  member  of  the  State  and  on  that  gentleman's  accession  to  theTreas- 

Cabinet  he  was  honest  and  fearless,  and  dis-  ury  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed   specid  agent 

tingulshed  himself  by  an  able  State  paper  against  of  the  Treasury  Department  for   the  Pacific 

the  constitutionality  of  the  payment  by  the  coast.    In  that  capacity  he  first  went  to  San 

State  cf  the  expenses  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su-  Francisco  in  1862,  and  while  there  he  settled 

prerae  Court,  whose  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  many  irregularities  in  the  management  of  the 

Constitution  at  a  grossly  inadequate  sum.    His  United  States  Mint,  Marine  Hospital,  and  Cus- 

views  on  this  subject  were  followed  by  the  tom-House.    After  his  return  to  New  York  he 

board  of  State  Auditors,  in  opposition  to  those  acted  for  some  time  as  Private  Secretary  to 

of  the  Attorney-General.    From  1869  he  lived  Mr.  Smythe,  Collector  of  that  Port,  and  at  the 

in  retirement  upon  a  farm  near  Jackson,  Michi-  time  of  his  death  was  Supervise?  and  special 

gan,  where  he  died.  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department   of  New 

June  11. — Kino,  Hon.  James  Gore,  died  in  York.    Mr.  Brown  possessed  social  qualities 

New  York.     He  was  born  in  Everton,  near  of  the  highest  order  and  was  a  writer  of  no  or- 

Liverpool,  England,  May  8,  1819,  during  the  dinary  ability. 

temporary  residence  of  his  parents  there;  June  15. — CARMiEK^CfKE,  Jomr  Hermann,  a 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  landscape  painter,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.^in 
1830,  studied  law  in  New  York,  and  was  ad-  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  ibr 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1842 ;  was  appointed  Judge  many  years  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  and  a  suc- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1850,  by  Governor  cessful  teacher  of  his  art ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Hunt,  and  held  that  office  till  January,  1852.  Art  Association  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
He  then  joined  the  firm  of  James  G.  King  &  most  active  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
SoDs,  bankers.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  emy  of  Design,  and  of  the  Artists*  Fund  So- 
thorough  patriotism  and  strict  integrity  of  ciety  of  New  York, 
character.  June  16. — Abbott,  Brevet  Colonel  Robert 

June  12. — WnrrE,  Hon.  James  W.,  a  promi-  O.,  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  died  in 
nent  lawyer.  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  48  years.  He  entered 
New  York,  died  at  Snfferns,  N.  Y.,  aged  61  the  army  in  1849,  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  that  Jear  accompanied  Magruder's  Battery  to 
and  was  a  nephew  of  the  Irish  author  Gerald  California.  After  serving  about  five  years  on 
Griffin,  witli  whom  he  was  a  classmate  in  Dub-  the  Pacific  coast,  he  was  ordered  East,  and 
lin  University.  He  emigrated  to  America  at  served  in  Florida  and  Texas  until  the  outbreak 
the  age  of  16,  and  at  Binghamton  studied  of  the  war  in  1861.  During  1861,  he  re- 
law  with  General  Watennan,  whose  daughter  mained  on  duty  in  New  York,  busily  occupied 
he  married  in  1834.  Soon  thereafter  he  as  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Medical  Purveyor, 
moved  to  New  York  and  opened  a  law-office,  Early  in  1862,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Po- 
and  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  late  tomac  for  its  first  campaign,  and  was  made 
Archbiphop  Hughes  founded  and  edited  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  hold- 
I^ew  Torh  Freeman^s  Journal.  Ho  was  an  ing  that  position  till  after  the  second  battle  of 
influential  member  of  the  Irish  Directory  and  Bull  Run.  He  was  then  assigned  to  duty  as 
a  leader  in  Irish- American  movements  gener-  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Washing- 
nlly.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  Superior  ton.  He  was  there  at  the  head  of  the  great  re- 
Court.  As  a  zealous  Union  man  during  the  ceiving  depot  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded  of 
war,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Secre-  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  charge  of 
tary  Stanton  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  physi-  all  the  hospitals  in  and  about  W.ashington,  to- 
cal  powers  having  been  overtaxed  in  a  recent  gether  with  all  the  hospital  transports.     At 
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times  he  had  more  than  40,000  sick  men  to  care  mainder  of  his  days  in  rest.  During  forty-two 
for.  His  work  was  not  only  arduous  in  the  ex-  years  of  active  service  in  the  C^nrcL,  Mr. 
treme,  hut  incessant :  and  his  health  at  length  Pomeroy  took  but  one  vacation.  If  absent, 
broke  down  under  the  overwhelming  task,  he  supplied  his  pulpit  hy  exchange.  He  was 
In  the  winter  of  1865,  when  the  war  was  over,  a  vigorous  thinker  and  writer,  and  his  minis- 
he  was  taken  sick,  but  remained  on  duty  until  trations  were  greatly  blessed. 
November,  1860.  He  then  accepted  a  six  June  21. — ^Alvorh,  Edwabd  L.,  a  printer, 
months'  sick  leave,  and  went  to  his  home  in  and  soldier  of  the  Union  army,  died  in  Xev 
Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies,  returning  but  a  short  York.  He  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Penn.,  is 
time  previous  to  his  death.  His  character  1828,  and  removed  to  New  York  not  far  &om 
of  spotless  integrity,  his  high  professional  skill  1850.  Fpr  some  years  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
and  untiring  energ^,  combined  with  his  rare  positors  in  the  office  of  the  Th'ibune,  Heearlj 
administrative  ability,  fully  merited  the  honora-  enlisted  in  the  war,  leaving  his  case  in  1661  to 
ble  distinction  he  had  acquired.  take  a  place  in  the  Fifth  Khode  Island  Yolon- 

June  19. — Dodos,  General  Henbt,  First  Ter-  teers.  He  was  discharged  from  the  service  on 
ritorial  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Bur-  account  of  sickness,  but  becoming  thoronglilj 
lington,  Iowa.  He  was  bom  at  Vincennes,  convalescent  he  at  once  reSnlisted  in  18$S  in 
Ind.,  in  1782.  In  1812  he  entered  the  regular  the  Ninth  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  with  th^t 
army,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  regiment  was  with  Sherman  in  the  marcb  to 
command  of  troops  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  sea.  At  one  time  he  took  possesion  of 
Missouri.  He  distinguished  himself  especially  a  press  and  types  at  Goldsboro\  N.  C;  and 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  as  an  Indian  printed  a  Union  newspaper.  While  serving  as 
lighter  was  thought  to  have  no  superior.  In  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Khode  Island  regiment, 
1834  he  was  successfully  employed  by  General  he  participated  in  the  attack  on  and  capture  of 
Jackson  to  make  peaoe  with  the  red  men  of  the  Boanoke  Island,  and  afterward  did  good  s«r- 
irontier,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  commanded  vice  at  the  battle  of  Newhern.  He  remsined 
an  important  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mount-  in  the  war  till  the  end  of  all — the  final  dosing 
ains.  For  these  services  he  received  from  Con-  up  at  Appomattox  Court-House. 
gress  a  sword,  and  the  thanks  of  the  nation.  June2^. — ^Ritoiiie,  Hon.  David,  died  at Fltt$- 
General  Dodge  served  the  territoi7  uninter-  burg,  Pa.  He  was  born  in  Canonsborg,  Pa, 
ruptedly,  as  governor  or  delegate  in  Congress,  August  19,  1812;  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
from  the  date  of  the  territorial  organization  lege  in  1829,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Pitt.^ 
until  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State — a  burgh  in  1835,  and  subsequently  studied  d 
period  of  twelve  years.  Heidelberg  University,  Germany,  where  in  1837 

June  19. — Newton,  Hon.  Isaao,  Commis-  he  took  the  degree  of  J.  U.  D.  He  was  a 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  died  at  Washington,  Bepresentative  in  Congress  from  Pittsbnr^, 
D.  0.  He  was  bom  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  from  1852  to  1858,  serving  on  the  Coramittw 
in  1800,  passed  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  and  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Subsequently  he  wasap- 
had  the  education  of  a  farmer's  boy.  After  his  pointed  judge  of  Alleghany  County  court  at 
marriage  he   settled  on  a  farm  in  Delaware    Pittsburg. 

County,  Pa.,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  June  27, — Denison,  Hon.  Chakles,  died  in 
neatness,  order,  and  productiveness ;  and  he  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  He  was  bom  in  tTjoming 
eventually  took  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Valley,  Pa^  January  23,  1818;  gradnated  at 
model  farmers  of  the  State.  At  an  early  period  Dickinson  College  in  1839,  and  practised  hr 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  more  than  twenty  years,  when  in  1863  be  v&i 
Society,  and  was  among  those  who  urged  upon  elected  a  Bepresentative  to  Congress,  and  in  1^ 
Congress  the  importance  of  establishing  an  was  re&lected,  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
agricultural  bureau.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Indian  Affairs,  and  Expenditures  in  the  N&7 
Lincoln  the  measure  was  adopted,  an^  Mr.  Department.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wss 
Newton  received  an  appointment  to  preside  a  member  of  the  Fortieth  Congress, 
over  the  new  department,  as  its  commis-  June  SO. — Dewet,  Lieut,  ORTiLLKSMTni, U.S. 
sioner.  A.,  died  of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans.  He  was 

June  20. — ^Pomebot,  Rev.  Medad,  an  emi-  bom  at  Doncaster,  Erie  County,  N.  Y«,  April  2, 
nent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Auburn,  1841,  and  early  evinced  a  taste  for  military  life. 
N.  Y.  He  was  horn  m  Southampton,  Mass.,  In  1861,  upon  the  first  call  by  President  Lincoln 
April  6,  1792 ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  for  volunteers,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-fe 
in  1817,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  New  York  Volunteers,  serving  fiMthftJljr  nniil 
teaching,  during  which  he  pursued  the  study  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  was  made  second 
of  theology,  he  entered  tne  ministry.  He  lieutenantof  the  Forty-ninth  New  York  Volan- 
preached  twelve  years  in  Cayuga  County,  and  teers.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Penin- 
in  1883  was  settled  in  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where  sular  campaign,  and  at  Antietam,  where  be  coin- 
he  remained  until  1840,  and  returning  to  manded  his  company  and  was  slightly  wonnded. 
Cayusa  iahored  another  twelve  years.  Subse-  Shortly  after  General  Buraside  assumed  conh 
quenUy  he  preached  at  Wellsburg,  Chemung  maud  of  the  army.  Lieutenant  Dewey  resigned 
County,  and  at  Otisco,  Onondaga  County,  and  his  commission  in  toe  Forty-ninth,  and  soon  alter 
in  1861  removed  to  Auburn,  to  spend  the  re-    accepted  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Twenty- 
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seventh  New  York  Battery,  serving  with  it  until  writing  to  Governor  Oartin  recommending  him, 

the  fall  of  186S,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  paid  the  following  tribute  to  his  worth :  *^  Major 

first  Hentenant,  and  transferred  to  the  Thirty-  Riddle  is  an  officer  of  distingnished  gallantry, 

third  New  York  Battery.    During  the  winter  zealons  and  energetic,  and  one  whose  appoint- 

of  1868-'4  he  acted  as  adjutant  of  the  post  at  ment  cannot  fail  to  bring  credit  and  distinction 

Camp  Barry,  the  immense  artillery  camp  near  to  the  State  of  Peunsjlvania  and  the  regiment 

Washington.    Early  in  the  spring  of  1864,  the  he  is  attached  to."    He  was  brevetted  a  lieu- 

Thirty-third  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  tenant-colonel  for  the  campaign  from  the  Rapi- 

James,  under  General  Butler,  then  organizing  dan  to  Petersburg.    Colonel  Riddle  came  to 

for  the  last  grand  campaign  against  Richmond,  his  death  by  violence  at  the  hands  of  a  gang 

In  the  earlier  operations  of  the  jeac  he  served  of  ruffians. 

with  his  battery,  but  was  soon  detached  from  July  2. — Gould,  Rev,  William  Riplfv,  a 

it,  and  ordered  to  Artillery  Headquarters,  doing  Congregational  clergyman,  died  in '  Pottstown, 

duty  for  a  short  time  as  aide,  and  subsequently  Pa.    He  was  born  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  May  27, 

as    assistant  a^jntant-general.     In  this  capa-  1789 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1811,  and 

city  he  served  with  his  accustomed  galls^ntry  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  gep- 

and  zeal,  narrowly  escaping  death  on  several  tember,  1814,  and  the  following  month  was 

occasions.    This  was  his  last  field  service.    In  ordained  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  as  an  evangelist  to 

the  autumn  of  1864  he  resigned  his  commis-  labor  in  Ohio  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 

sion,  and  marrying  a  beantiM  and  accomplished  necticut  Missionary  Socisty.     Before  a  year 

lady,  laid  aside  the  sword  to  engage  in  more  passed,  he  was  invited  to  settle  permanently  at 

peaceful  pursuits.    The  attraction  of  a  soldier's  Gallipolis,  Ohio.    The  neighborhood'  had  been 

life  proved,  however,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  colonized  by  French  Catholics,  who  were  then 

and,  npon  the  reorganization  and  increase  of  without  a  priest ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr. 

the  army  during  the  past  winter,  he  sought  Gk>uld  became  the  founder  of  Protestant  wor- 

and  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  regular  aer-  ship  over  a  wide  region.    After  a  ministry  of 

vice,  receiving  a  second  lieutenant's  commission  twelve  years,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and 

in  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry.    Report-  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 

ing  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment  in  Torrington,  in  his  native  county,  where  he 

at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  he  was  ordered  to  New  remained  from  February,  1827,  to  February, 

Orleans  for  duty  with   his   company,  and  a  1882.    From  September,  1832,  to  1888,  he  was 

few  days  after  his  arrival  fell  a  victim  to  the  a  pastor  m  Barkhamstead,  also  in  Litchfield 

prevailing  fever.  County.   In  1839  he  was  recalled  and  re-install- 

June  — . — ^RiDDLB,  Brevet  Lient.-Col.  Wil-  ed  over  the  church  which  he  had  organized  at 

LiAM,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  was  killed  in  Philadel-  Gallipolis.    In  1846  Mr.  Gould  left  Ohio,  and 

phia.     Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  since  then  held  no  pastoral  charge,  but  resided 

war  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  Fifth  Regi-  mainly  with    his    son-in-law.  Rev.  Matthew 

ment  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  was  commis-  Meigs,  at  Pottstown,  where  he  died, 

sioned  second  lieutenant,  October  23,   1861.  July  4:. — ^Baksr,  Hon.  I.  Watlbs,  died  in 

During  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  became  con-  Tallahassee,  Florida.    He  was  Judge  of  the 

spicuous  for  his  'gallantry.    Though  wounded  Circuit  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida 

in  the  head  at  Mechanicsville,  he  would  not  for  nearly  twenty  years,  having  been  three  times 

leave  the  field,  but  continued  to  take  part  in  reelected.     His  last  term  expired  January  1, 

the  battles  of  the  following  days  until  captured.  1866. 

Escaping  with  two  young  companions  from  July  4. — ^Makn,  William,  D.  D.,  a  Methodist 
Dbby  Prison,  he  was  next  a  megor  on  the  staff  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
of  General  Reynolds.  During  the  Antietam  aged  83  years.  He  was  horn  in  Burlington 
campaign,  Reynolds  went  to  Harrisburg  to  County,  N,  Y.,  and  having  been  left  an  orphan 
organize  the  militia,  and  Greneral  Meade  took  at  ^q  years  of  age,  was  taken  to  Rensselaer 
command  of  the  division  of  Pennsylvania  Re-  County,  N.  Y.  When  quite  young  he  was  placed 
serves.  Colonel  Riddle  remained  with  General  in  a  printing-office,  where  he  remained  until 
Meade,  serving  as  a  staff  officer.  He  was  at  his  fourteenth  year.  From  this  humble  begin- 
South  Mountain,  was  wounded  in  the  hand  at  ning  he  rose,  without  being  permitted  to  attend 
Antietam,  and  gave  there  striking  evidences  of  school  for  even  a  single  day,  to  be  a  thorough 
his  gallantry  and  worth  as  a  soldier.  He  was  scholar.  Perhaps  as  a  linguist  he  had  few 
with  the  lamented  Reynolds  in  the  first -day's  superiors.  When  in  his  twenty-third  year  he 
fight  at  Gettysburg,  and  at  his  side  when  he  was  converted,  and  shortly  after  became  a  local 
fell,  shot  dead  from  his  horse.  Colonel  Riddle  preacher,  though  the  principal  part  of  his  life 
was  present  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Army  was  devoted  to  teaching.  He  was  for  some 
of  the  Potomac  up  to  the  latter  part  of  Decern-  years  principal  of  Mount  Holly  Academy  in  his 
ber,  1864,  when,  forced  by  ill-health,  he  reluct-  native  State.  Subsequently  he  taught  in  Phila- 
antly  resigned  and  went  home.  During  the  delphia,  where  he  maintained  a  high  reputation 
winter  the  army  lav  before  Petersburg.  Colonel  for  his  success  in  teaching  the  classics.  The 
Riddle  was  offered  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-first  Regiment  Dickinson  College. 
Pennsylvania  Reserves, -and  General  Meade,  in  July  6. — Chaitfee,  Clement  C,  Jr.,  Com- 
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mandant   of.  the   United    States  Armory  in  died  at  Athens,  Georgia.    He  was  for  maoy 

Springfield,  Mass. ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  abont  years  previous  to   his   death  editor  of  the 

26  years.    He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  Southern    CuUioator^    the    only  agricQltonl 

1862,  and  served  honorably  in  the  late  war.  paper  that  sustained  itself  during  the  war,  and 

July  8. — ^ToDD,  Rev.  Natbanikl,  a  Presby-  was  distinguished  for  his  thorough  practical 
terian  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  in  Pitts-  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  his  ^cellest 
burg,  Pa.  He  was  bom  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  judgment  in  matters  appertaining  to  farming. 
January,  1780;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  July  VI, — Hitohoock,  DAinsL  D.,  ¥.D..ai] 
R.  L,  in  1800 ;  studied  theology  in  Philadelphia,  eminent  physician  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  died 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1803,  at  Bridge-  of  cholera,  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  45th  year  of 
ton,  N.  J.  After  preaching  some  years  in  his  age.  He  enjoyed  tiie  advantages  of  a  sope- 
Soheneotady,  his  health  compelled  him  to  re-  rior  classical  and  professional  edneatioo.  His 
sign  his  charge,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  father  had  been  a  missiODary  of  the  Americ&n 
he  assumed  the  two-fold  duties  of  pastor  and  Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  Snd- 
teacher  at  Woodbury,  K.  J.  After  leaving  ing  that  an  educated  physician  was  needed,  \a 
Woodbury,  he  was  successively  principal  of  an  settled  among  them  and  practised  his  pro- 
academy  at  Westchester,  Harrisbm'g,  Leb-  fession  intelligentiy  and  earnestly  for  aboot 
anon,  Mifflinburg,  and  Beaver,  Pa.,  and  for  sixteen  years.  The  trying  years  of  the  war 
many  years  of  a  classical  school  in  Allegheny,  bore  hard  on  the  Cherokee  people,  and  Dr. 
where  many  who  are  now  ministers  of  the  Hitchcock  lost  idl  his  property  and  became 
Gospel,  teachers,  lawyers,  physiciani*,  and  mer-  broken  down  in  health.  He  was  jost  recoTer- 
chants,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  tuition,  ing  from  these  disasters,  and  had  received  the 
Though  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active  appointment  of  Pension  Agent  for  the  Ci^ro- 
life  he  was  known  to  the  public  as  a  teacher,  kee  Nation,  when  on  the  2^h  of  June  diokrs 
yet  he  always  considered  the  preaching  of  the  broke  out  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  from  that  date 
Gospel  to  be  his  great  business.  Mr.  Todd  was  to  the  16th  of  July  he  labored  locessantlj',  daj 
an  earnest,  open-heai'ted  man,  decided  in  and  night,  among  the  sick  and  dying,  when  he 
opinions,  and  expressing  himself  without  dis-  was  attacked  suddenly,  and  died,  dter  ad  ill- 
guise  or  reserve.  In  the  early  part  of  his  min-  ness  of  less  than  twenty  hourfi. 
istry  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revivals  July  18. — BssaKK,  Hon.  Joror  G.,  died  in 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  New  Jersey.  Brooldyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  18U,  and 
His  manner  in  the  pulpit  in  his  prime  of  life,  it  entered  public  life  in  1846  as  Supervisor  of  the 
is  said,  was  impressive,  and  at  times  powerful.  Eighth  and  Ninth  Wards  of  BrookljD,  which 

July  8. — ^Yan  Embubgh,  Capt  Abbam,  U.  S.  post  he  filled  at  various  times  until  1858.  He 
Volunteers,  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insan-  was  one  of  Uie  original  members  of  the  Board 
ity,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  aged  36  years.  At  tlie  of  Education.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  br 
commencement  of  the  late  war  he  offered  his  the  Governor  as  one  of  the  CommissioDers  cf 
services  to  the  General  Government,  together  the  Metropolitan  Police,  at  which  post  he  re- 
with  those  of  his  military  company,  *'  The  Na-  mained  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1866  he 
tional  Guard,''  and  was  accepted.  Upon  his  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
return  he  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Legis-  and  his  faithfulness  and  devotion  in  every  d^ 
lature.  While  at  work  upon  his  form  his  brain  partment  of  duty  greatly  aggravated  the  de- 
was  injured  by  a  sunstroke.  dine  of  his  health. 

July  9. — Kino,  Rufus  H.,  a  banker,  died  July  20. — CHAimLBB,    General   SAiirn,  a 

suddenly  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  aged  78  years.    He  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  died  at  Lesin^on, 

was  a  native  of  Kidgefield,  Conn.,  and  was  the  Mass.,  in  his  74th  year*    In  the  year  1812,  at 

son  of  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  the  age  of  18,  he  received  the  appoiotnieDt  of 

When  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  first-lieutenant  in    the  army,    and  went  into 

entered  into  the  dry-goods  business.    Snbse-  service  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  taking  part  in 

ouently  he  became  a  director  and  president  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  and  in  other  cd- 

the  Stats  Bank  in  that  city,  with  wnich  he  was  gagements  during  the  war  with  Great  Britaia. 

connected  nearly  forty  years.    He  was  a  man  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  left  the  service  and 

of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  was  well  known  went  into  trade  in  his  native  town.    He  soon 

for  his  liberality.  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-dtizeDS,  and 

July  12. — BoNNAFON,  First-Lieut  A.  B.,  TJ.  thenceforward  took  an  active  part  in  the  town 

S.  A.,  died  at  Indianola,  Texas.    He  entered  and  subsequently  in   county  afiaira     After 

the  volunteer  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  having  been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the 

late  war,  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania,  State  Legidature,  he  was  in  1840  elected  Sberid 

and  was  finally  appointed  colonel  of  that  regi-  of  Middlesex,  and  held  that  position  until  1835. 

ment    For  his  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Stone  He  was  also  miyor-general  of  the  State  Militia 

Kiver,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  iResa-  for  many  years,  but  latterly  had  resided  upon 

oa,  he  was  highly  complimented  by  his  com-  his  farm  and  given  his  attention  to  agiiciiltaral 

manding  general.    At  the  close  of  the  war  Col.  pursuits. 

Bonnafon  was    appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  .     July  20.--MoGill,  Deut.-Colonel  Geo^ 

regular  army.  MoCuux>ch,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  died 

July  14.— White,  William  N.,  an  editor,  near  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado.    He  was  bom  id 
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Centre  Coanty,  PenDSjlvaoia,  April  20,  1886,  Catholic  priest  of  the  BcDedictiDe  Order ;  died 
gradaated  with  high  honor  at  Princeton,  in  at  Newark,  K  J.  He  was  bom  in  1829,  in  the 
1858,  and  at  the  Medical  University  of  Penn-  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1854  ]eft  his  father- 
^tylyania  in  1861.  He  was  Resident  Physician  land  for  St.  Vincent's,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
in  Blockley  Almshonse,  Philadelphia,  in  1862,  he  was  gladly  received.  He  made  his  solemn 
and  was  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  profession  in  1856,  and  having  gone  through 
Army,  to  date  from  April  16,  1861-'2,  since  his  theological  studies,  was  sent  in  1857,  with 
which  time  his  service  has  been  constant  and  the  Very  Reverend  Augustine  Wirth,  O.  S.  B., 
distinjgaished.  He  was  engaged  in  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  (founding)  a  new 
duty  in  Washington,  with  temporary  details  to  house  of  the  Order,  to  Kansas,  where  he  was 
the  battle-fields  of  Antietam  and  Fredericks-  soon  ordained  priest  by  the  Right  Reverend  J. 
burg,  until  March,  1863,  when  he  Joined  the  B.  Miege,  Bishop  of  Leavenworth.  Not  long 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  attached  to  the  afterward  he  had  a  large  field  assigned  for  his 
First  U.  S.  Cavalry.  His  gallantry  and  sur-  missionary  labors,  extending  over  more  than 
^cal  skill  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  in  two  hundred  miles.  His  health  failing,  he  was 
June  he  was  made  Medical  Inspector  of  the  advised  by  his  physicians  to  go  to  Germany, 
Cavalry  Corps.  At  the  battle  of  Beverly  which  he  did,  with  the  permission  of  his  su- 
Ford,  where  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp,  his  perior.  After  an  absence  of  a  few  months  he 
horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  slightly  wounded,  returned  home,  and  was  made  Prior  of  the  Ben- 
in May,  1864,  he  was  Acting  Medical  Director  edictine  Convent,  at  St.  Mary's,  Erie,  Pa., 
of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  and  served  as  such  during  which  position  he  held  nearly  three  years.  In 
the  expedition  against  Richmond.  In  June  he  January,  1867,  he  was  made  Vice-President  of 
was  made  Acting  Medical  Inspector  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  Westmoreland  County, 
Array  of  the  Potomac,  and  served  as  such  on  Pa.  He  removed  to  Newark  a  short  time  pre- 
General  Meade's    staff  until   January,   1865,  vions  to  his  death. 

when  he  was  placed  on  hospital  duty  at  Balti-  July  23. — Spear,  Hon.  Jambs,  a  newspaper 

more.    Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in  writer  of  great  ability,   died  in  New  York, 

Now  York  harbor,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  he  aged  25  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Rathraines, 

was  transferred  to  Hart^s  Island,  and  thence  to  Dablin,  Ireland,  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 

David's  Island,  where  he  remained  until  May,  Dublin,  in  1862,  and  then  became  a  repoHer 

1667,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  Department  on  Th6  Irish  Times^  the  leading  journal  of  the 

of  the  Missouri.     He  was    ordered  to  New  Irish  capital.     After  a  short  term  of  service 

Mexico,  Joining  two  companies  of  the  Thirty-  Mr.  Spear  removed  to  America  and  became  an 

eighth  InfiEintry  (colored),  at  Fort  Harker,  near  attach^  of  Tke  New  Yorh  Herald^  on  which 

which  post  cholera  broke  out  in  the  command,  paper  he  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a 

nis  wife  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  soon  after  ready  and  facile  writer  on  all  matters  relating 

leaving  Fort  Dodge,  and  four  days  afterward,  to   New  York  life.    Early  in  the  summer  of 

exhausted    by   griet^  anxiety,    and   incessant  1866  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  a  correspondent 

labor,  he  himself  yielded  up  his  life.    He  had  of   The  Herald^  during  Uie  German  war,  and 

received  the  following  brevets :    Captain,  to  remained  abroad  three  months.    On  his  return 

date  from  May  12,  1864,  for  gallant  and  meri-  he  joined  the  staff  of  The  2fev>  Yorh  World 

torioQS  service  at  the  battle  of  Meadow  Bridge,  newspaper,  where  he  remained  constantly  em- 

Va.,  it  Ts  believed  on  the  personal  recommenda-  ployed  until  his  decease,  which  resulted  from 

tion  of  General  Sheridan;  Miyor,  to  date  from  an  attack  of  fever.        * 

March  13,  1865,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  July  24. — Bradford,  John  Qunror,  an  erai- 

services  during  the  war ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  nent  lawyer,  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.  He  had 

date  September  28,1866,  for  meritorious  and  a  collegiate  education  at  the  North,  and  soon 

distinguished  services  at  Hart^s  Island,  New  after  his  graduation  went  to  New  Orleans;  was 

York  harbor,  when  cholera  prevailed.  an  Administrator  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 

July  23.— GoLDSBOROuoH,  Hon.  Brios  J.,  and  District  Attorney  of  the  Parish  of  Plaque- 
Judge  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  died  mines.  He  was  a  staunch  Union  roan  during 
near  Cambridge,  Md.,  in  his  64th  year.  He  the  war,  and  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Government 
entered  public  life  as  a  representative  of  Dor-  was,  in  1862,  cruelly  beaten  by  a  mob  at  the 
Chester  County  in  the  Maryland  House  of  Del-  Post-ofSce. 

egates,  in  1824,  served  two  terms,  was  ap-  July  24. — MoLbllan,  Major  David,  United 

pointed  Associate  District  Judge,  and  held  this  States  Volunteers ;  died  in  New  York,  aged  42 

position  until  it  was  abolished  by  the  Consti-  years.    He  was  for  many  years  connected  with 

tution  of  1851*    He  then  resumed  practice  as  various  Scotch  societies  in  New  York,  and  for 

a  lawyer  until  1861,  when  Governor  Hicks  ap-  five  years  held  the  office  of  Chi6f  of  the  Cale* 

pointed  him  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  donian  Club.    He  was  among  the  first  of  the 

Appeals,  an  office  to  which  he  was  triumph-  Seventy-ninth  Regiment  (Highlanders),  to  vol- 

antly  elected  at  the  next  election  succeedmg  untoer  in  1861,  and  on  the  fall  of  Colonel  Cam- 

the  death  of  his  predecessor.    Judge  Goldsbor-^  eron    he    commanded    his  regiment  at  Bull 

ough  was  an  ardent  and  active  Union  man  from  Run. 

the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Rebellion.  July  26. — ^Maob,  Hon.  Daniel,  died  by  his 

July  23.--SEITZ,  Rey.  Casimir,  a  Roman  own  hand,  at  Lafayette,  Ind«    He  was  a  native 
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of  Ross  Connty,  Ohio,  where  the  first  years  of  that  citj  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  hj  pro* 
bis  life  were  spent.  He  entered  into  bnsiness  fession  a  builder  and  mining  engineer,  nid  in 
as  a  merchant,  but  subsequently  abandoned  a  the  latter  capacity  had  been  employed  for  se?- 
commercial  for  a  professional  life.  After  eral  years  at  Dun  Glen,  in  the  Humboldt  idId- 
studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  ing  regions.  Soon  after  he  took  up  hia  res- 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  denoe  in  Nevada,  he  was  eiectcd  to  the 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  His  professional  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  was  tlie  Speaker 
abilities  bringing  him  prominently  before  the  of  the  last  Assembly  there, 
public,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1651  by  Aug,  1. — Easehan,  Fhxdebiok  Wuixax 
the  Democrats  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  died  in  Shamokin  Township,  KorthnmberUnd 
District  of  Indiana.  On  the  expiration  of  his  County,  Pa.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  107  jean, 
term  he  was  again  ejected.  In  1865,  his  time  He  was  bom  in  Nasa,  Dilbourg,  Gennanj,  od 
having  expired,  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  the  8th  of  June,  1760.  When  he  came  acro^ 
was  subsequently  appointed  Postmaster  of  the  sea  with  his  older  brother,  he  was  sold  for 
Lafayette,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death,  his  passage,  amounting  to  £12,  for  seven  jears 
In  1866  he  was  partially  disabled  by  paralysis,  to  George  Sell,  in  Mexatang  Towasfaip,  near 
and  since  that  time  had  suffered  from  depres-  Eutztown,  Berks  County,  the  agreement  for 
sion  of  spirits,  which  had  led  him  repeatedly  which  service  he  still  had  in  his  possessiim, 
to  attempt  suicide.  with  tlie  signature  of  the  county  seal  iip<m  it 

July  26. — BiPLST,  Mrs.  Sasah  Alden,  died  dated  in  the  year  1772.  The  said  Qeoirge  Sdl 
at  Concord,  Mass.  She  was  the  daughter  of  wias  bound  in  this  agreement  to  give  him  Im 
Captain  Bradford,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  board  and  lodging,  and  apparel,  and  have  bin 
ana  her  earlier  years  were  spent  at  the  Brad-  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ford  homestead  in  Duxbury,  her  native  town,  term  to  give  him  two  suits  of  dothes,  one  of 
Her  education  was'  conducted  under  the  dirco-  which  must  be  new,  besides  the  £12  in  moneT. 
tion  of  her  father,  and  of  the  parish  minister,  Alti^ough  of  so  great  age,  he  was  strong,  aod 
Dr.  Allyne,  an  accurate  classical  and  Hebrew  able  to  take  vigorous  exercise  up  to  the  sum- 
scholar,  and  her  love  of  study  was  such  that  mer  previous  to  his  death, 
she  rapidly  became  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Attff,  1. — Spengeb,  Mrs.  Bella  Z.,  a  yoong 
and  Hebrew  languages,  together  with  the  American  authoress,  died  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  subsequently  witii  She  was  a  native  of  London,  England,  bnt  came 
the  German.  With  the  literature  of  most  of  to  this  country  in  early  infancy,  and  in  1862 
these  she  gradually  became  fiimiliar,  as  well  as  married  General  G«orge  £.  Spencer.  She  iras 
with  that  of  her  native  language.  She  also  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which  tsi^ 
was  a  proHcient  in  many  of  the  sciences.  After  '*  Tried  and  True,"  published  in  1866,  and  a 
her  marriage  with  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bipley,  of  novel,  ^^  Surface  and  Depth,'"  Just  completed  be- 
Waltham,  she  devoted  a  portion  of  her  time  to  fore  her  death. 

instructing  young  men  in  college  studies.    In  Aug,  2. — Coqobshall,  Williak  T.,  United 

1846  she  removed  with  her  family  to  Concord,  States  Minister  to  Ecuador,  died  at  bispo^in 

where  she  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  that  republic.    Mr.  Coggeahall  was  a  native  of 

life.    With  aU  her  accomplishments,  she  was  a  Pennsylvania,  and  in  early  life  readed  in  Phila- 

woraan  of  singular  modesty  and  loveliness  of  delphia.    He  subsequently  removed  to  Cinein- 

character.  nati,  where  he  became  a'  prominent  joTiroallst, 

July  — . — CnnwG,  Jamies  A.,  an  American  and  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the 
inventor,  died  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Wor-  Cineinnati  Gazette.  Afterward  he  becflioe 
cester,  Mass.  In  early  life  he  resided  in  Haver*  State  Librarian  of  Ohio,  and,  after  holding  this 
hill,  Mass.,  in  destitute  circumstances,  until  he  office  for  some  time,  resigned  to  become  pro- 
received  a  patent  for  a  new  bee-hive.  He  then  prietor  of  the  Springfield  RepubUe  and  after- 
went  to  Boston  and  obtained  other  patents,  ward  editor  of  the  ColumbuM  Journal  both 
but  lost  his  property.  Subsequently  he  turned  published  in  that  State.  In  the  mean  ^me 
his  attention  to  the  art  of  making  daguerreo-  symptoms  of  consumption  appeared,  and  hop- 
type  pictures,  and  discovered  the  process  of  ing  to  get  relief  he  accepted  the  raissioa  to 
making  ambrotypes.  Securing  a  patent,  he  sold  Ecuador,  and  went  to  Quito,  the  capital,  the 
his  rights  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  a  pure  air  of  which  elevated  town  he  trusted 
large  sum.  With  a  portion  of  this  he  purchased  would  aid  in  restoring  him  to  health.  The 
a  handsome  yacht,  and  his  excursions  in  this  hope  was,  however,  never  realized.  Mr.  Coggc- 
led  to  bis  establishing  an  aquarium  in  Boston,  shall  was  an  able  and  talented  man,  and  was 
and  afterward  the  Aquarial  Gardens.  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  pleasng 

July  T-' — Watson,  Henbt  C,  an  editor  and  address  and  amiability  of  disposition, 

author,  died  in  Sacramento,  Cal.    He  was  for-  Aug.  2. — ^Lsnihak,  Rev.  F.  J.,  Roman  Oatho- 

merly  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Press,  lie  clergyman,  died  at  his  residence  ia  Wowi- 

but  latterly  was  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Uhi&n.  socket,  R.  I.,  aged  about  34  years.    He  was  a 

Aug.  1: — Banes,  Hon.  Jamss  A.,  was  mur-  .native  of  Yonghal,  County  Cork,  Ireland.    In 

dered  by.  the  Indians,  near  Paradise  Valley,  1864  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  to 

Nevada.    He  was  long  a  resident  of  San  Fran-  prosecute  his  studies,  with  a  view  of  becomiog 

Cisco,  and  for  several  years  a  Representative  of  a  clergyman.    Having  studied  for  some  time 
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with  Ills  brother,  Rev.  P.  J.  Lenihan,  of  Green-  Newark,  K  J.  He  served  for  nine  months  as 
wich,  R.  Im  he  entered  the  Jesuit  College  at  Medioal  Director  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  in  front 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  lie  remained  until  of  Petersburg,  but  being  taken  ill,  was  ordered 
compelled  to  leave,  owing  to  ill-health.  In  to  Baltimore  for  treatment.  In  Jane,  1866,  he 
lSo6  he  entered  the  college  at  Fordham,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Mil- 
was  ordained  in  1859  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  waakee,  Wis.,  and  while  on  this  duty  received 
McFarland,  Bishop  of  Hartford.  His  first  mis-  his  brevet  as  lieutenant-colonel,  for  **  meritori- 
sion  was  Newtown,  Conn.,  his  next  Bridge-  ous  services  during  the  war."  In  August,  1866, 
port,  Conn.,  where  he  went  in  1862,  and  dur-  he  was  ordered  to  Texas,  and  appointed  Medi- 
ing  the  dark  days  of  tbe  war  was  known  as  an  cal  Director  of  the  district  of  that  State.  On 
oatspoken,  stanch  Union  man.  In  1866  he  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  yellow  fever.  Surgeon 
removed  to  Woonsocket,  where,  notwithstand-  Taylor,  who  had  previously  been  attacked  by 
ing  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  he  was  tire-  it,  worked  with  untiring  energy  to  relieve  the 
less  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  people,  wants  of  both  soldiers  and  citizens.  On  the 
Father  Lenihan  possessed  considerable  literary  81st  of  July,  however,  he  was  again  attacked 
and  poetic  ability,  and  was  a  frequent  contribu-  by  the  disease, 'but  left  his  bed  on  the  next 
tor  to  the  leading  Catholic  papers  of  the  conn-  day  to  accompany  through  the  hospitals  a 
try,  as  well  as  to  the  local  papers  in  his  various  deputation  of  physicians  from  Houston,  who 
missions.  During  last  spring  he  proceeded  had  been  sent  to  Galveston  to  report  on  the  ex- 
South  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  gave  tent  and  character  of  the  epidemic  in  the 
the  inddents  of  his  travel  in  a  series  of  graphic  latter  city.  In  company  with  this  committee 
letters  to  the  New  York  Tablet^  over  the  nam  he  visited  every  patient  in  the  city,  and  so  over- 
de  plume  of  Boinajiua.  His  poetic  contributions,  tasked  himself  as  to  be  utterly  prostrated  on 
particularly  a  close  imitation  of  Longfellow's  his  return  to  his  quarters,  and  survived  but  a 
^''Hiawatha,"  drew  forth  a  very  complimentar}'  few  days. 

letter  from  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant.    A  few  Attg,  6. — ^Ooom,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 

days  previous  to  his  death  he  received  a  com-  Edwin  T.,  an  ofi&cer  of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and 

mission  from  General  Burnside,  as  chaplain  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Chili,  died  at  Santiago, 

the  Second  regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Guards.  Chili.    He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  en- 

Attff.  6. — MioAURAM,  Edwabd,  an  English-  tered  the  United  States  service  at  the  com- 

man  by  birth   and  an  accomplished  scholar,  mencement  of  the  war,  as  a  captain  in  the 

died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  N.  Y.    He  was  in  Second  New  York  light  Cavalry.     By  dis- 

early  life  an  ofiScer  in  the  British  Army,  and  tinguished  gallantry  he  rose  to  the  command  of 

accompanied  Lord  Sydenham  to  Canada   as  his  regiment,  and  ultimately  to  tbe  responsible 

private  secretary.    On  the  death  of  that  no-  post  of  chief-of-staff  in  General  Eilpatrick^s 

bleman  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  for  cavalry  division.    In  1868  he  was  associate<l 

several  years  he  occupied  a  distinguished  liter-  with  Colonel  Dahlgren  in  command  of  the 

ary  position.    He  was  a  valued  contributor  to  force  which  was  sent  to  enter  Richmond  from 

the  *'New  American  CydopsBdia."  the  south,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him 

Aug.  6. — Tatlob,  Brevet  lieutenant-Colonel  by  the  same  volley  which  terminated  Dahl- 
Geobqe,  Surgeon  United  States  Army,  died  of  gren's  life.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
yellow  fever,  at  Galveston,  Texas,  aged  86  confined  for  several  months  in  one  of  the 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  dark,  underground  cells  in  Libby  Prison,  where 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary^s  College,  in  tihat  deprivation  of  food,  light,  and  warmth,  com- 
<uty,  studying  medicine  under  Professor  N.  R.  pletely  broke  down  his  once  vigorous  oonstitu- 
Smith.  In  the  summer  of  1855,  he  was  ap-  tion.  Froin  libby  Prison  he  was  sent  to  other 
pointe<l  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  prisons  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  but  at 
was  stationed  at  Lancaster,  Texas.  The  break-  length,  after  eighteen  months,  he  obtained  his 
ing  out  of  the  war  found  Dr.  Taylor  sta-  liberty  and  returned  home,  bereft  of  health 
tioned  at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  to  which  place  and  strength.  General  Cooke  accepted  the 
he  had  been  ordered,  after  serving  ^vq  years  in  position  of  secretary  to  the  Chilian  legation,  in 
Texas.  Several  of  the  officers  stationed  at  the  the  hope  that  the  salabrious  climate  of  that 
fort  resigned  their  commissions  and  joined  the  republic  might  renovate  his  constitution,  but 
South,  but  Dr.  Taylor,  although  from  a  border  the  hope  proved  delusive.  Gradually  he  sank 
State,  was  firm,  and  came  North  with  the  into  a  decline,  and  after  a  year  of  constant  ill- 
troops.  He  was  first  stationed  in  Baltimore  ness  and  growing  debility,  was  relieved  by 
in  charge  of  the    city  hospitals,   but    subse-  death. 

liuently  was  sent  on  an  inspecting  tour  through  Aug,  6. — ^Mttrat,  Madame  C.  D.,  widow  of 

the  Pennsylvania  hospitals,  after  which  he  was  Prince  Napoleon  AchiUe  Mur&c,  died  at  h^ 

assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  M^or-General  plantation  in  Jefferson  County,  Florida,  aged 

Heintzelman,  then  in  command  at  Arlington,  60  years.    She  was  a  grand-niece  of  Washing- 

Va.     While  on  this  duty  he  was  promot^  to,  ton.    In  1821  the  prince  came  to  the  United 

be  foil  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  mc^jor.    Sur-  States  and  settled  in  Florida,  of  which  State  he 

geon  Taylor  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Po-  became  a  citizen,  and  about  the  year  1826  mar- 

tomao  at  Harrison^s  Landing,  and  was  subse*  ried  the  subject  of  this  sketch.    He  purchased 

quently  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  an  estate  near  Tallahassee,  and  devoted  him- 
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self  to  literatare  and  scientific  pnrsaits  until  of  the  United  States.    She  married,  a  nomlKr 

his  death,  which  occurred  in  1  w.    Madame  of  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Folsom,  of  Maavchnsette, 

Mnrat  continued  to  reside  npon  her  hashand^s  and  had  since  that  time  rarely  appeared  in 

property,   and  during  the  late  war  suffered  public. 

pecuniary  loss  from  both  armies.  At  the  res-  Aug.  9. — Scbuoham,  William  W.,  Jadge 
toration  of  peace,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  died  at 
through  the  French  minister,  received  informa-  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  aged  48  years.  He  was  a 
tion  of  her  reduced  circumstances,  and  settled  native  of  "White  Plains,  and  studied  kw  with 
on  her  a  life  annuity  of  20,000  francs.  By  Judge  R.  6.  Hart  About  the  time  of  hia  ad- 
right  she  was  a  princess  of  the  French  imperial  mission  to  the  bar  of  Westchester  Oounty,  k 
family,  though  she  never  assumed  the  title,  removed  to  Yonkera,  where  he  afcenrard  re- 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  she  paid  a  visit  sided.  He  was  elected  a  supervisor  of  West- 
to  France,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  cheater  County,  and  held  that  oflBoc  for  several 
the  Emperor  and  the  members  of  the  Murat  years,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  coonty. 
famiiy.  Madame  Murat  was  a  lady  of  superior  He  spe^ily  attained  a  high  position  as  an  ad- 
abilities  and  culture,  fervent  piety,  and  wide-  vocate,  and  his  thorough  preparation  of  his 
spread  benevolence.  cases,  and  his  honorable  bearing,  made  him 

Aug,  6. — Von  Sohra^der,  Alexander,  Major  very  popular  in  his  profession.    In  1859  he  w« 

Thirty-ninth    U.    8.    Infantry,    and    Brevet-  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  Terr 

Colonel,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer,  died  at  large  migority.    His  term  expired  with  tlieye^ 

New  Orleans,  La.,  aged  about  46  years.    He  1867,  but   had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 

was  a  native  of  Germany,  graduated  with  high  reelected  almost  without  oppoation.  One  of 
honors  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Berlin,  in .  his  colleagues,  after  testifying  to  bis  careM 

1841,    and    was    immediately    commissioned  scrutiny  of  all  causes  brought  before  him,  and 

second-lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  his  well-considered  dedsions,  said  that  he  va$ 

Brunswick,  his  father  being  lieutenant-general  worthy  of  the  record,  "  He  was  an  apright 

in  the  same  army.    For  the  next  twenty  years  judge.''    In  private  life  Judge  Scmghain  was 

he  served  in  Eorope  with  credit-,  and  oftentimes  genial,  witty,  and  agreeable  as  a  companion, 

with  distinction.    Ck>ming  to  this  country  at  and  honorable  and  Justin  all  the  relati<«ijQf 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  with  a  mind  life. 

thoroughly  educated  by  his  early  training  and  Aug,  10. — ^Bioklet,  Geosqb  W.  F.,  better 

long  service  to  military  ideas  of  the  highest  known  as  "General  Bickley,"  died  in  Balti- 

order,  he  at  once  sought  a  position  in  the  army  more,  aged  62  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 

of  the  loyal  North,  obtaining  a  commission  as  giuia.    He  became  notorious  in  connection ^th 

lieutenant-colonel   Seventy-fourth    Ohio  Vol-  the   order  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  GoWni 

unteers.    Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  field  he  Circle,"  of  which  he  professed  to  be  the  origi- 

was  detached  from  his  regiment  and  assigned  nator.    He  was  regarded  by  the  Government  as 

to  duty  as  Assistant  Inspector-General  on  the  of  suflScient  importance  to  be  confined  as  a 

staff  of  Major-General  Thomas.    At  Chicka-  political  prisoner  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Fort  Var- 

mauga,    Stone    River,    Chattanooga,   Atlanta  ren,    and    elsewhere,    for  nearly  three  years 

campaign,  and  Nashville,  he  was  conspicuous,  during  the  war. 

and  by  his  energy,  experience,  and  gallantry,  Aug,  10. — Giluore,  Colonel  P.  A.,  U.  S. 
contributed  much  toward  the  attainment  of  Volunteers,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Ijke 
success.  He  was  retained  on  his  commission  Michigan,  near  Chicago.  He  was  a  native  of 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  position  of  Assistant  In-  New  York  State,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
spector-General,  Department  of  the  Camber-  1882.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1854,  and 
land,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  was  a  ticket-agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
brevet,  till  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  migor  Island  Railway  when  the  war  broke  oat  He 
in  the  Twenty-ninth  regiment  of  Infantry  early  then  threw  op  his  position,  and  entere<l  the  ser- 
in the  present  year.  Soon  after  the  reception  vice  as  mtgor  of  the  Thirty-sixth  lUinois  Ib- 
of  this  appointment  he  was  relieved  from  duty  fantry,  serving  for  three  years  with  credit  and 
with  General  Thomas,  and  reported  for  duty  distinction,  and  acting  as  colonel  of  the  regi- 
with  his  regiment  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  ment  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  tinre. 
immediately  placed  on  duty  by  General  Mower  On  his  return  to  civil  life  the  deceased  assomed 
as  Acting  Assistant  In  spector-General,  District  his  position  in  the  railway  company,  also  re- 
of  Louisiana,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  ceiving  the  appointment  of  postmaster (rf"  Chi- 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  was  caused  cago. 

by  exposure  in  a  climate  to  which  he  was  un-  Axig,  18. — Abmstbono,  Judge  James,  of  the 

aocu8tome<l.  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Vil- 

Aug,  8. — FoLSOM,  Mrs.  Abbt,  a  somewhat  liamsport,  Pa.,  aged  74  years.     Hewasanemi- 

noted  advocate  of  antislavery  and  reform  views,  nent  lawyer,  and  for  forty  years  never  missed 

well  known  for  her  addresses  at  the  meetings  -a  court,  in  Lycoming  County, 

of  the  American  Antislavery  Society,   about  Aug,\^, — Hkzlep,  Lieutenant  John  K.,  Corps 

twenty-five  years  ago,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  died  of  yd- 

aged  75  years.    She  was  a  native  of  England,  low  fever  at  Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Bay,  aged 

but  had  been  for  about  thirty  years  a  resident  24  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  bat  ap- 
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pointed  to  the  Military  Academy  from  Minne-  campaigns.  In  the  spring  of  1863  Colonel 
aota.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1866,  Owens  served  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
and  was  at  first  appointed  to  a  second  and  the  Potomac  and  was  captured  while  on  the 
first  heutenancy  in  the  infantry,  bnt  trans-  memorable  "Stoneman  raid."  After  his  ex- 
ferred  to  the  engineers  in  June,  1866.  He  change  he  was  stationed  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  a  young  officer  of  remarkable  talent,  dis-  and  Providence,  R^  I.,  as  Assistant  Provost- 
charging  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  Marshal  of  those  States,  which  position  he 
department  with  a  zeal  and  intelligence  far  in  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the 
advance  of  his  age.  He  left  New  Orleans  a  Government.  In  September,  1864,  he  was 
few  days  previous  to  his  death,  to  inspect  the  again  stationed  at  West  Point  as  Assistant 
light-house  at  Cape  St.  Bias,  coast  of  Florida,  Professor  of  Spanish,  but  resigned  to  accept 
and  incidentally  lo  make  other  inspections  at  the  colonelcy  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Cavalry, 
intermediate  points.  Making  the  trip  in  one  which  position  he  retained  until  tlie  close  of 
of  the  light-house  vessels,  he  had  probably  the  war*  Colonel  Owens  was  not  only  a  bril- 
called  at  Fort  Morgan  for  the  purpose  of  finally  liant  officer,  but  a  man  of  fine  literary  attain- 
ezamining  the  repairs  of  the    fort,  and   the  mente. 

breakwater  lately  completed  under  his  super-  Aug.  16. — ^Butler,  Pikrob,  a  lawyer  of  ability, 

intendenoe.  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  60  years.    He  was  a 

Aug,  13. — Kelly,  Brevet-Major  Miohabl  J.,  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  family  beinf? 

Captain  Fourth  Cavalry,  Unit^  States  Army,  wealthy,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  thorough 

(lied  at  Fort  Chadbourne,  Texas,  of  typhoid  education.  After  studying  the  profession  of  the 

fever,  aged  27  years.    He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  city, 

but  previous  to  tbe  war  had  been  living  for  and  soon  became  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 

some  time  in  Washington.    Though  his  asso*  distinguished  members.    In  1884  he  wae  mar- 

ciates  were  Southerners  and  entered  the  Con-  ried  to  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  the  well-known 

federate  ranks,  he  remained  steadfast  in  his  actress  and  authoress,  who  had  arrived  in  the 

devotion  to  his  adopted  country,  and  entered  United  States  from  England  about  two  years 

the  service  as  a  second  lieutenant  in    May,  previous,  and  who  retired  definitely  from  the 

1861,  serving  almost  constantly  in  the  field  in  stage  after  that  event.    The  tastes  and  tem- 

various  capacities  up  to  tbe  time  of  hi^  death,  peraments  of  the  parties  difiered  so  widely,  tiiat 

In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was  selected  by  Gen-  in  1849  Mrs.  B.  applied  for  a  divorce.    A  bill 

eral  Rosecrans — ^then  commanding  the  Army  of  separation  was  granted,  and  the  lady,  re- 

of  the  Cumberland — as  chief  of  couriers  in  his  suming  her  maiden  name,  took  up  her  residence 

army,  in  which  position  he  was  continued  by  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts.    In  his  social  life  Mr. 

General  Thomas.   As  a  reward  for  his  gallantry  Butler  was  distinguished  for  his  courtesy  and 

in  several  battles,  he  was,  on  the  recommenda-  refinement    He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellectual 

tioQ    of  General   Thomas,    twice   brevetted.  culture,  and  gathered  around  him  many  warm 

While  in  command  of  his  company,  in  1866,  at  personal  friends. 

Clinton,  Texas,  where  he  was  ordered  to  assist,  Aug.  17. — ^Beatbs,  Rev.  William,  a  Luther- 
if  necessary,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  he  an  clergyman,  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  aged 
was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  90  years.  He  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
nearly  proved  fatal  at  the  time,  and  from  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  died  at 
effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  his  residence  while  administering  the  ordinance 
In  May,  1867,  he  established  the  post  at  Fort  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  family. 
Chadbourne,  Texas,  and  while  out  on  a  scout  Aug.  18. — ^Bbistow,  Whjjam  R.,  an  eminent 
in  July  to  protect  the  route  from  Chadbourne  musician  and  composer,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 
to  Horsehead  Crossing  on  the  Pecos  River,  he  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Navy- 
contracted  typhoid  fever,  which  proved  fatal,  lard  band  forty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
Major  Kelly  was  possessed  of  qualities  which  had  been  employed  as  organist  in  St.  Patrick's 
won  him  the  affection  and  admiration  of  all  Cathedral  and  other  Catholic  churches, 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  His  Aug.  22. — Beagh,  Ebasmus  D.,  a  prominent 
gentlemanly  courtesy,  purity  of  morals,  philan-  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Springfield, 
thropy,  courage,  and  honesty,  endeared  him  to  aged  68  years.  He  was  for  several  years  the 
all.  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Gov- 

Aug.  13.— Owens,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colo-  emor  of  the  State. 
nel  Wbslbt,  Captain  Fifth  Cavalry,  United  Aug.  25. — Abeht,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colo- 
States  Army,  died  at  Suisun  City,  California,  nel  William  Stbbtoh,  United  States  Army, 
aged  83  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  Octo-  died  at  Galveston,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.  He 
ber  1,  1834 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  was  a  son  of  the  late  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  of 
1856,  and  joined  the  Second  (now  the  Fifth)  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
Cavalry,  then  stationed  in  Texas.  The  com-  and  was  bom  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
mencement  of  the  late  war  found  him  sta-  about  the  year  1884.  He  graduated  at  West 
ttoned  at  West  Point  as  Assistant  Profess-  Point  in  1856,  and  entered  the  service  as  sec- 
or  of  Spanish ;  but  when  his  regiment  took  ond-heutenant  in  the  Fourth  Artillery,  his 
the  field  he  joined  it,  and  served  with  dis-  commission  bearing  date  of  June  18th.  At  the 
tinction  during  the  Peninsular  and  Maryland  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1861,  he  was 
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nnder  the  command  of  Oolonel  Dimmiok,  at  1848,  with  the  highest  rank  in  his  dasa,  he  wts 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  vital  importance  of  re-  for  two  years  a  member  of  itscoips  of  instrne- 
taining  that  post  had  been  dnly  estimated,  and  tors,  and  then  went  to  the  Princeton  Theologi- 
early  efforts  made  to  secure  it  by  reSnforoe-  cal  Seminary,  where  he  pnrsned  his  theological 
ments,  concerning  the  safe  arrival  of  which  studies  with  a  zeal  and  sacoeas  corresponding 
many  fears  were  entertained,  until,  upon  the  to  that  which  had  characterized  him  in  coll^. 
21st  of  April,  young  Abert,  after  many  perils,  In  1649  he  was  ordained  and  settled  as  tlie 
reached  Washington,  as  bearer  of  diftpatohes'  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Gborch  is 
from  Oolonel  Dimmick  announcing  the  arrival  Oamden,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  eminently  useful 
of  the  reinforcements  and  the  safety  of  Fortress  as  a  preacher.  In  1851  he  was  called  back  to 
Monroe.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  Lieuten-  the  place  of  his  education,  to  fill  the  ohdr  of 
But  A.  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Sixth  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature^  and  from  thtt 
regiment,  United  States  OaviJry,  and  subs'e-  time  totheend  of  hislifb  heperfoimedthedn- 
quently  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  volunteers,  ties  of  this  department  with  unusual  alnfitr, 
which  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  most  conscientions  fidelity.  He  vas 
He  served  through  the  whole  war  with  the  ex-  not  only  accomplished  as  an  instructer  and  a 
ception  of  six  weeks,  when  laid  up  by  a  broken  scholar,  holding  before  his  classes  the  b^ 
leg.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  ideals  of  literary  taste,  but  he  was  also  a  man 
to  Northwestern  Texas,  and  in  1866  was  or-  of  fervid  Ohristian  faith,  and  omitted  no  op- 
dered  to  Galveston  as  Acting  Assistant  Inspec-  portunity  to  urge  upon  the  students  undo*  bis 
tor-General  of  the  Military  District  of  Texas,  care  the  attractive  power  of  religions  troth. 
In  July  previous  to  his  death  he  was  promoted  Aug,  28. — ^Hamltk,  Gen.  Ctbus,  an  oflfcerof 
a  miyor  of  the  Seventh  Oavdry,  though  his  United  States  Volunteers,  died  of  ydlow  fever 
commission  did  not  reach  him  until  some  weeks  in  New  Orleans,  La.  He  was  a  native  <A 
later.  Early  in  August  his  family  were  stricken  Maine,  and  in  1862  was  commissioned  a  eaptsin 
down  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  a  few  days  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  assgned  to 
after  the  death  of  his  devoted  wife,  he  fell  him-  duty  as  one  of  the  additional  aides-de^iaiDp 
self  a  victim  to  the  pestilence.  He  was  a  brave  provided  for  by  law.  On  Decemb^  8, 1864,  he 
and  accomplished  officer  and  conscientious  in  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  of  volunteers,  which  position  he  held  ontil  the 
Ohristian.  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  oat 

Aug,  25. — Glark,  William  H.,  Principal  of  of  the  service, 

the  Brooklyn  branch  of  "  Bryant,  Stratton  &  Aug,  29.— Steabss,  Josiah  O.,  Superinten- 

Olark's  Business  OoUeges,'*  died  in  Brooklyn,  dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Oentral  Rallri^  died 

aged  85  years.    He  was  bom  m  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  at  Elizabeth,   N.  J.    He  was  bom  in  New 

and,  when  quite  young,  removed  with  his  pa-  Hampshire,  in  1881.    He  commenced  railroad 

rents  tb  Ashtabula  Oounty,  Ohio.    In  1865  he  life  as  conauotor  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 

attended  the  Commercial  College  at  Cleveland,  road,  from  which  be  subsequently  transferred 

and  two  years  later  connected  himself  with  this  his  services  to  the  New  Jersey  Central,  occnpy- 

departmeut  of  educatioD,  which  henceforth  be-  ing  the  position  of  Assistant  SuperinteDd«Dt 

came  his  life-work,  and  in  which  he  was  emi-  thereon  till  1862,  when  he  succeeded  his  rda- 

nently  succe^sfal.  tive,  Mr.  John  0.  Steams,  aa  SuperinteDdenL 

Aug,  26. — Davenpobt,  N.  T.,  an.  actor  of  Mr.  Steams  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 

considerable  celebrity,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  his  duties  to  the  company,  and  was  univer* 

aged  36  years.    The  greater  portion  of  his  life  sally  esteemed  for  his  liberality  to  the  poor  and 

was  spent  Id  Boston,  and  he  was  connected  his  many  social  virtues, 

with  the  first  theatre  company  organized  there.  Aug,  80. — McQueeit,  Hon.  JoH!r,  died  st  So- 

He  was  a  careful  aud  conscientious  actor,  and  ciety  Hill,  near  Charleston,  S,  0.    He  was  bors 

maintained  a  good  position  in  society  by  his  in  Robinson  County,  N.  C,  in  1808,  and  daimed 

talents   and  integrity.    He  was    also  a  good  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Robert  Bruoe,  of 

sketch-writer.  Scotland.    He  was  edacated  under  the  direc- 

Aug.  27. — "WmTEHEAD,  Hon.  Ira  C,  Judge  tion  of  his  brother,  Rev.  A.  McQueen,  studied 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  law  in  his  native  State,  and  completing  bis 

Morristown,  N.  J.    He  was  bom  near  Morris-  course  in  South  Carolina,  to  which  he  removed 

town  in  1798,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  Col-  his  residence,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  182^ 

lege  in  the  class  of  1816.    He  then  studied  law  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 

in  the  office  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Horn-  Marlborough  District    In  1838,  he  wan  elected 

blower  of  Newark,  and  was  admitted  to  the  a  colonel  of  the  State  militia,  and  in  1835  rose 

bar  hi  Ikfay,  1821,  continuing  the  practice  of  to  the  position  of  migor-general,  which  heboid 

law  in  his  native  county  until  he  was  called  to  ten  years  and  then  resigned.    In  1849  he  was 

the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  November,  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  continn- 

1841.                             •  ing  a  member  to  the  Thirty-axtb  Congress. 

Aug.  28.— DuKN,  Rev.  Robinson  P.,  D.  D.,  He  was  reelected  to -the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  gress'and  withdrew  in  December,  1860. 
Brown  University,  Providence,  died  at  New-  Aug,  80. — Waugr,   Charlss  R.,  Clerk  of 
port,  R.  I.    Graduating  at  the  university  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  residence  in 
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Newark.     He  had  been  fi^e  jearg  Presiding  permanent  hospitals  be  joined  the  Armj  of  the 

Jndge  of  the  Court  of  Oommon  Pleas  preyions  rotomao,  nnder  General  McOlellan,  and  served 

to  1863,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  was  the  constantly  with  it  until  it  was  disbanded  subse- 

Republican  candidate  for  Oounty  Senator,  but  qnent  to  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies, 

was  defeated.     The  following  year   he    was  During  his  field  service  he  rose  from  the  posi- 

elected  County  Clerk  for  fiye  years.  tion  of  regimental  surgeon  to  that  of  Medical 

Aug,  8^. — ^Yoiriro,  Commander  Gbobob  W.,  Inspector  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  receiving 

United  States  Navy,  died  at  sea.    He  was  ana-  also  a  breyet  for  *^  meritorious  conduct  at  l^e 

tlvo  of  New  York,  of  which  State  he  was  aciti-  capture  of  Petersburg."     During  one  of  the 

zen.    He  entered  the  service  in  October,  1841,  closing  battles  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the 

and  received  his  last  commission  Jaly  26,  1866.  brUliant  and  rapid  series  of  Federal  saceesses 

Ue  had  seen  more  than  twenty  years  of  sea  tended  to  obscure  acts  of  iadividual  gallantry, 

service,  with  less  than  three  in  which  be  was  Dr.  Adamsd  istinguished   himself  by    riding 

nnemployed.    His  last  command  was  that  of  along  the  advanced  line  of  combatants,  and, 

the  Sawanee,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  ten  under  the  fire   of  the  enemy,  dressing  the 

gans  and  786  tons,  to  which  he  was  ordered  wounds  of  General  Potter,  who,  from  the  pe- 

\n  March  of  the  current  year.  culiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  not  be 

SepL4. — WnrnNO,  Hon.  Gbo.  C,  Chief  Clerk  removed  from  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and,  but 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  died  in  for  the  prompt  and  gallant  action  of  Surgeon 
Washington,  D.  C,  aged  60  years.  He  was  a  Adams,  would  have  lost  his  life.  At  the  close 
native  of  Virginia,  and  had  been  in  the  Goyem-  of  the  war  Dr.  Adams  received  an  invitation 
ment  service  thirty  years.  He  was  formerly  from  a  wealthy  and  well-known  gentleman  to 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  had  been  con-  accompany  his  family  on  a  European  tour  as  his 
nected  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  physician.  A  request  made  of  the  War  Depart- 
from  the  period  of  its  inauguration.  For  some  ment  for  a  leave  of  absence  was,  however,  re- 
time he  had  been  out  of  health,  and  had  just  fused  on  the  ground  that  his  services  could  not 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Cape  May,  feeling  be  spared,  and  he  was  soon  after,  ordered  to 
somewhat  better,  but  by  some  mistake  an  over-  Texas,  where,  in  the  language  of  another  who 
dose  of  morphine  was  given  him,  firom  the  narrates  his  career,  ^*  his  last  months,  and  days, 
effects  of  which  he  died  in  sleep.  Mr.  Whiting  and  nights,  were  spent  in  ministering  to  the 
was  a  prominent  Mason,  and  held  the  po-  sick  and  dying,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  over-ex- 
sltion  of  Grand  Master  of  the  District  of  Co-  ertion  in  saving  the  lives  of  others."  He  was 
lambia.  not  only  eminently  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 

Sept,    6. — CoicMAGKs,    General  Hbnby   S.,  his  professional  duties^  but  was  highly  esteemed 

United  States  Volunteers,  died  of  yellow  fever  for  the  purity  of  his  Christian  character, 

at  Galveston,  Texas.    He  was  a  resident  ot  S^t  9. — ^Taylob,  Rev.  Thomas  Housb,  D.  D., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  and   had    been    a   prominent  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  an  emi&ent 

Dem'ooratic  politician  tdere,   having    been  a  scholar  and  writer,  died  at  his  country  resi- 

candidate  for  Congress  in  1864,  against  the  dence,  West  Park,  on  the  Hudson.     He  was 

Hon.  James  M.  Ashley,  in  which  contest  he  born  in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  October  18,  1799, 

receiyed  the  support  of  the  Conservative  Re-  and  received  his  collegiate  education  and  theo- 

publicans.   During  the  war  he  was  commander  logical  training  in  that  State.    In  1834  he  was 

of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  regiment.      For  a  called  to  succeed  Bishop  Wainwright,  in  the 

short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  in  rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  at  that 

the  employ  of  the  internal  revenue  service.  time  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Rector 

Sept,  7. — TnoKBB,  Joseph,  a  prominent  citi-  Street.  Since  that  period,  his  life  had  been 
zen  of  New  York,  died  there  in  the  80th  year  closely  associated  with  the  history  and  pros- 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Eaton  town,  N.  J.,  perity  of  that  church.  He  was  an  elegant 
but  removed  to  New  York  in  1806,  where  he  preacher,  and  as  a  writer  and  debater  held 
engaged  in  business  as  a  master  mason  or  high  rank  among  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
builder.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  country.  In  the  feuds  which  have  distracted 
and  served  fourteen  years  in  the  State  militia,  the  Episcopal  Church  he  was  identified  with 
He  was  twice  elected  on  the  old  Whig  ticket  the  Low  Church,  or  Anti-Liturgical  party,  and 
to  fill  the  office  of  alderman.  In  1836  he  was  in  the  debates  and  votes  of  the  Diocesan  Con- 
strongly  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  of  a  yentions  was  also  on  that  side.  About  two 
Representative  in  Congress,  but  declined.  In  years  ago  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  at 
1840  he  was  on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket,  and  his  country  residence  at  West  Park,  and  was 
in  1842  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  so  seiiously  injured  by  the  concussion  that  he 
^Vssembiy.  did  not  recover  his  health  for  a  long  time.    In 

Sept.  9. — Adams,    Assistant-Surgeon    Sam-  the  spring  of  1866  his  congregation  voted  him 

UEL,  Brevet  M^jor  United  States  Army,  died  at  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and  sent  him  to 

Galveston,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.     He  was  make  the  tour  of  the  Continent  for  the  benefit 

bom  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  descended  of  his  health.    After  his  return  much  of  his 

from  two  distinguished  patriotic  lines.     He  en-  time  was  spent  at  his  country  home  on  the 

tered  the    National    Army   April    16,   1862.  Hudson.     His  mmistry,  during  a  period  of 

After  a  year  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  the  thirty-three  years,  was  marked  by  a  faithful 
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discharge  of  its  dnties,  and  bo  held  the  stroag-  grade  to  another  until  he  reached  the  rack  of 

est  affections  of  his  people.  captain.    After  the  close  of  the  war  he  wai 

Sept.  10. — Gbekk,  Chief-Engineer  AiiSZAK-  mastered  ont  of  serricef  and  took  uphUreM- 

DEB,  United  States  Navy,  died  suddenly  of  dis-  dence  in  Kew  Orleans,  where  he  liad  been  sta- 

ease  of  the  heart,  at  sea,  on  board  tlie  United  tioned.    Here  he  remained  until  he  feU  &  tIc- 

States  steam  sloop-of-war  Tuscarora.    He  en-  tim  to  the  yellow  fever, 

tered  the  Navy  as  a  third  assistant  engineer,  on  8epU  14. — Fletbt,  Colonel  Ebxtestio,  Babo:? 

the  1st  of  December,  1854,  and  rose  succes-  i>e  Ijble,  a  wealthy  Frenchman  of  high  rank. 

sively,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  usefulness  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was  bom  in  Lms 

to  the  service,  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer,  — of  a  family  of  renown  througbont  France 

which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.    The  — and  was  educated  in  Paris.     Bdng  rerr 

commencement  of  the  late  war  found  him  on  wealthy,  he  travelled  extensively,  and  more 

duty  as  a  first  assistant  engineer  on  board  the  than  twenty  years  ago  came  to  this  conntrr. 

sloop-of-war  Hartford,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  He  visited  California  in  1848,  and  wis  sobse- 

upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  quently  instrumental   in  locating  the  Nieara- 

actively  employed  in  the  fitting  ont  of  the  gua  route.   He  travelled  in  Central  and  Sooth 

steamer  Paul  Jones,  then  building  for  service  America  also,  and  about  nine  years  ago  fixed 

on  the  blockade,  and  in  which  vessel  he  sailed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  DamestlT 

on  her  first  cruise,  as  the  senior  engineer,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Maximilian,  he  yM 

charge  of  her  machinery,  until  relieved  and  or-  the  Imperial  army,  and  was  awarded  a  cap- 

deredtoexaminationforpromotiontotherankof  taints  commission.    Just  before  the  final  tri- 

chicf  engineer.  Upon  two  occasions  previously —  umph  of  the  Liberals  he  was  promoted  to  tbe 

notwithstanding  his    continuous  active    duty  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  Imperial  cbasean. 

ashore  and  afloat — he  had  been  refused  permia-  He  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the  sarren- 

sion  to  appear  for  examination  for  promotion  on  der  of  Maximilian,  tried  by  a  court-martia],  irni 

account  of  the  same  physical  disability  (disease  sentenced  to  be  shot.    Two  days  before  tbe 

of  the  heart)  which  so  suddenly  terminated  time  set  for  his  execution,  Colonel  de  Eeoir 

his  earthly  existence.    In  consequence  of  tiiis  bribed  the  gaard  and  escaped,  going  to  Yeii 

postponed  examination,  his  promotion,  when  Cruz  in  disguise,  and  thenoe  sailing  to  Harana 

obtained,  found  him  much  below  his  "date  "  and  New  York.    Arriving  at  the  latter  citv,be 

on  the  Navy  Register — though  he  had  never  was  intending  to  sail  for  France  in  the  neit 

failed  to  pass  all  of  his  professional  examina-  steamer,  but  liis  death  occnrred  in  the  interim 

tions  with  credit.    Soon  after  his  promotion  Sept,  16. — Ooixnfs,  Joseph  B.,  President  of 

to  a  chief  engineer,  he  joined  the  iron-clad  the  United  States  Life   Insurance  Oompfioj. 

frigate  New  Ironsides,  commanded  by  tiie  pres-  died  in  New  York,  in  the  74th  year  of  las  age. 

ent  Rear- Admiral  Rowan,  then  employed  in  He  was  a  native  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  entered 

arduous  blockade  service  ofif  Charleston,  and  the  insurance  business  abont  the  year  1S4I. 

frequently  engaged  in  attacks  upon  the  forts  In  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  the  ^ew 

and  batteries  on  Morris  or  Sullivan's  Island.  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  wliicL 

In  this  vessel  he  remained  until  she  was  put  position  he  held  until  1863,  when  bdng  saper- 

out  of  commission  at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  seded,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organizatioi] 

she  had  taken  an  important  part  under  the  of  the  United  States  Life  Insurance  Gompanf. 

command  of  the  present  Rear- Admiral  Rad-  of  which  he  was  president  till  his  death.  Mr. 

ford,  in  all  the  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  which  Collins  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 

led  to  its  capture.    After  a  short  period  of  rest  of  the  benevolent  organizations  of  the  dtj. 

he  was  again  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the  being  one  of  the  founders  and  officeis  of  tbe 

Tuscarora,  where  he  met  his  untimely  deatli,  City  Mission,  the  Association  for  ImproTiog 

when  the  cruise  had  nearly  terminated.  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Juvenile  Asjlom. 

Sept  13.— LiLMBEBT,  First-Lieutenant  Louis  etc.,  etc  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
J.,  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  died  at  fare  and  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Brenham,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.  He  served  neglected  children  of  the  city, 
with  distinction  during  the  entire  war,  as  Septic, — O'Contjell,  M^or  and  Brevet-Colo- 
captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  United  nel  John  D.,  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  at  BonstoQ, 
States  Volunteers,  and  received  successively  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.  He  entered  the  senncc 
the  brevets  of  raigor,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  July,  1852,  and  served  with  great  distinction 
colonel,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service,  during  the  late  war,  receiving  for  gaDant  aD<] 
He  entered  the  Seventeenth  United  States  In-  meritorious  service  successively  the  hrevets  o: 
fantry  in  1866,  and  had  but  recently  joined  his  miyor,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel.  He  ffa> 
regiment,  when  he  met  his  untimely  fate.  a  faithful  oflBcer,  and  stood  high  in  the  affections 

Sept    13.-^-Taylok,    Captain    Henbt   M.,  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

United  States  Volunteers,  died  in  New  Or-  Sept.  17. — Ottebson,  Rev.  James,  a  Scotch 

leans.    He  was  a  grandson  of  General  Henry  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  Philadelpbia. 

Storms,  late  Commissary-G^eneral  of  New  York.  Pa.    He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  October, 

At   the  commencement  of  the  war  he    en-  1792,  and  after  completing  his  scholastic  edaca* 

tered  the  cavalry  service,  and  for  gallant  and  tion  at  Columbia  College,  entered  on  the  gtudt 

meritorious  conduct  was  promoted  from  one  of  theology  under  Dr.  Mason,  of  the  Associate 
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Reformed  Ohnrch,  New  York.  His  first  call  and  in  dae  time  the  beantifol  edifice  known  as 
was  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Ohurch  at  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  completed.  Of  the 
Broadalbln,  in  Fulton  douuty,  whence  he  snb-  new  chnrch  the  reverend  gentleman  was  ap- 
seqnenUy  removed  to  Queens  County,  Long  pointed  first  pastor,  and  in  that  capacity  he  con- 
Island,  and  afterward  to  Freehold  and  White  tinued  to  labor  earnestly  and  faithfully  till  his 
House,  New  Jersey.    From  White  House  he  death. 

was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Old  School  SepL  18. — Wabbkn,  Captain  L.  H.,  Seven- 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Johnstown,  New  York,  teenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  of  yellow  fever  at 
which  he  ultimately  resided  for  the  church  at  Houston,  Texas.  He  enlisted  in  the  service  in 
Media,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Otterson  had  been  1861,  and  rose  rapidly  from  the  ranks  to  the 
over  fifty  years  in  the  ministry.  position  of  second  lieutenant  in  1862,  received 

Sept.  17. — Spanoleb,  Captain  J.  W.,  Sixth  the  brevet  of  captain  in  July,  1868,  for  gallant 

U.  S.  Cavalry,  died  of  yellow  fever  at  New  and  meritorious  services,  and  was  promoted 

Orleans,  La.    He  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  captain  in  1865. 

service,  and  was  considered  a  faithful  and  effi-  Sept,  19. — Habt,  Rev.  Edson,  an  eminent 

cient  officer.    During  the  late  war  he  accom-  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  Oldham,  Ky. 

pliahed  much  for  his  conn  try,  and  escaped  the  He  was  born  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  April, 

perils  of  field  service  to  die  at  his  post  a  victim  1795,  graduated  at  Yale  CoUpge,  and  after  com- 

io  pestilence.  pleting  his  theological  course,  was  ordained  to 

Sept.  17. — Tbact,  Brevet-M^or  Geoboe  H.,  the  ministry,  and  continued  constant  and  active 

Fifteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  at  Mobile,  La.,  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  until  a 

of  yellow  fever,  aged  83  years.    He  was  born  bronchial  affection  compelled  him  to  desist  from 

in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  of  poor  parents,  and  left  regular  preaching. 

his  home  at  a  tender  age  to  fight  his  way  to  an  Sept.  21. — Colby,  Stoddabd  6.,  late  Register 

elevated  position  in  the  world.    He  became  an  of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  Washington, 

apprentice  in  Governor  Dorr's  printing-office  at  died  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.    He'  was  a  native  of 

Providence,  and  remained  there  three  years.  Derby,  Vt.,  born  in  February,  1816;  graduated 

With  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  rel£M;ive,  he  at    Dartmouth    College    in    1836,    with    dis- 

afterward  attended   a   preparatory  school  in  tinguished  honor,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 

Wilbraham,  Mass.,   and  after  concluding  his  study  of  law.    In  1846  Mr.  Colby  removed  to 

studies  there  he  entered  Wesleyan  University.  Montpelier  and  formed  a  law  copartnership 

Graduating  there,  he  entered  the  law-school  at  with  tlie  Hon.  Lucius  B.  Peck,  and  acquired  a 

Albany,  but  wa^i  soon  after  induced  to  take  a  high  position  at  the  bar  of  Washington  County. 

position  in  the  office  of  the  Ha/rtford  Post.    At  But  the  genial  qualities  of  his  personal  char- 

tho  commencement  of  the  war  he  joined  a  three  acter  attracted  the  confidence  and  affections  of 

months*  regiment,  and  had  served  out  only  his  party  friends,  and  he  was  their  candidate 

part  of  his  term  when  he  was  promoted  into  repeatedly  for  Senator  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 

the  regular  army  as*  first  lieutenant  in  the  though  the  overwhelming  anti-Democratic  sym- 

Fifteenth  Infantry.    The  captain  of  his  com-  pathies  of  Vermont  were  always  fatal  to  the 

pany  having  died,  he  was  promoted,  and  in  his  wishes  of  Mr.  Colby's  political  friends.    Al- 

new  rank  served  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-Gen-  though  a  general  favorite  with  the  public,  he 

oral  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  on  Sherman's  grand  was  never  elected  to  office.    During  the  late 

march.    Here  he  distinguished  himself,  and  in  war  he  was  an  uncpmpromising  Repu1)lican. 

reward  soon  after  was  brevetted  major.    He  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Register  of  the  Treas- 

was  next  sent  out  on  recruiting  service  into  ury,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible 

New  York  State,  and  about  a  year  ago  went  duties  he  gained  universal  praise.    He  was  a 

under  orders  to  Mobile.    He  was  distinguished  man  of  fine  culture  and  remarkable  purity  of 

for  his  fine  intellect,  his  brilliant  conversational  character. 

powers^  general  knowledge,  and  kindness  of  Sept,  22. — Horton,  Rushmobs  G.,  an  editor 

heart.  and  author,  died  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York, 

Sept.  18. — O'NxnJi,  Rev.  Patbiok,  a  Roman  aged  40  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Fishkill,  re- 

Gatholio  clergyman,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  in  ceived  a  good  English  and  classical  education, 

the  46t]i  year  of  his  age.     He  was  bom  in  and  after  seiTing  a  few  years  as  justice  of  the 

County  Oavan,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  peace  in  his  native  town,  removed  to  New  York 

Maynooth  College.    Shortly  after  his  ordina-  City,  where  he  continue^l  to  reside  for  the  most 

tion  he  emigrated  to  tiiis  country,  and  was  ap-  part  until  his  death.    Not  far  from  1857  he  be- 

pointed  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Patrick^s  Church,  came  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 

East  Brooklyn.     While  discharging  the  duties  Day  Booh,    In  addition  to  his  editorial  labors, 

of  this  office,  Mr.  O'Neill  became  sensible  of  the  Mr.  H.  was  the  author  of  several  publications : 

necessity  for  increased  ecclesiastical  acoommo-  *^  A  Life  of  James  Buchanan,"  **  History  of  the 

dation  in  that  locality,  and  obtained  permission  Tammany  Society,"  and  a  *^  Youth's  History  of 

from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  raise  funds  the  Great  Civil  War,"  and  also  of  some  works 

for  the  erection  of  an  additional  place  of  wor-  on    slavery.    He   was  a  strong  advocate  of 

ship.    This  among  a  poor  and snarse  popnlation  the  *^  State  Rights"  doctrine,  and  during  the 

was  no  easy  work,  but  the  zeal  and  energy  of  war  gave  his  sympathies  and  support  to  the 

Father  O'Neill  triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  South. 
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Sept,  24. — ^Babtlett,  William  H.,  Associate  lawsuit  has  attracted  so  mnch  attention  in  this 

Jastioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp-  country,  and  was  the  principal  witness  on  the 

shire,  died  at  Concord,  N.  U.,  aged  40  years,  side  of  Mrs.  Gaines. 

He  was  a  native  of  Salishary,  Vt. ;  graduated  Sept,  — . — ^Dudley,  Elbridge  Gehrt,  for 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  184Y,  studied  law  in  merly  a  philanthropist  of  Boston,  Mass.,  died 
Concord,  N.  II.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Beaufort,  S.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
of  Merrimack  County  in  1851.  His  talents  soon  Hampshire,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
secured  him  a  large  practice,  and  for  several  and  entered  upon  the  profession  of  law.  Dor- 
years  he  was  Solicitor  for  the  city  of  Concord,  ing  a  long  residence  in  Boston  he  was  known 
In  February,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Judge,  as  a  large-hearted  and  public-spirited  m&n. 
taking  at  once  a  high  rank  among  the  jurists  Reverses  in  speculations,  however,  induced  him 
of  New  England.  to  seek  another  field,  and  soon  after  the  oni- 

Sept,    25. — Abnott,    Mrs.    Mabt,  died    in  break  of  the   war    he   purchased    from   the 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  Government  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina, 

1 10  years.    She  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  upon  which  he  settled  and  continned  to  re^e 

in  1758,  and  removed  to  Long  Island  in  1794.  until  his  death. 

Sept.  26. — HuxT,  IJBiAn,  an  eminent  publish-  Sept.  — . — ^Fleming,  Lieutenant-Commander 

er  of  Philadelphia,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  CnAKLEs  E.,  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Monnt  Holly, 

city.    He  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  North  N.  J.,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.     He  was' a 

Carolina,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  his  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  appointed  from  New 

youth.    His  business  training  was  obtained  in  York,  in  January,  1885.    In  1862  he  received 

a  prominent  publishing-house,  and  for  nearly  his  commission  as  lieutenant-commander.    His 

half  a  century  he  was  identified  with  the  trade  total   sea    service  was  about  ninete^i  year?, 

in  Philadelphia.    He  was  a  conscientious  mem-  He  commanded  the  gunboat  Sagamore  in  the 

ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  carried  his  Gulf  Squadron,  during  the  late  war,  and  sub$e- 

principles  into  every-day  life,  so  that  at  the  quently  the  Penobscot.    At  the  time  of  his 

close  of  a  long  business  career  he  could  say  death  he  was  unemployed, 

that  he  was  not  conscious  of  ever  having  pub-  Sept,  — . — Wiesneb,    Dr.  Adolph,   a   Ger- 

lished  any  thing  calculated  to  injure  the  morals  man  Liberal  author,  died  in  New  York  City, 

or  shake  the  Christian  principles  of  any  fellow-  He  was  born  at  Prague  about  1815,  and  fiist 

creature.  attracted  attention  by  a  work  against  the  Bus- 

Sept,  29. — Kelly,  Bev.  David,   a   Koman  sian  Zengoborski.    He  took  a  prominent  part 

Catholic  priest,  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio.    He  was  in  the  great  noovement  of  1848,  and  represented 

a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  St.  the  city  of  Vienna  in  the  German  Parliament 

Kyran's  College,  Kilkenny.     Coming  to  the  of  Frankfort.    He  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 

TTnited  States  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  treme  Left,  went  with  his  party  to  Stutt^ardt 

Benedictine  Monastery,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  and  when  the  rump  of  the  German  Parliament 

in  1851  was  admitted  as  an  ecclesiastical  stu-  was  dispersed,  emigrated  first  to  Switzerland,  and 

dent  in  the  Seminary  of  Mount  St  Mary^s.  from  there  to  the  United  States.    In  this  coon- 

His  -first   settlement  was  at  Beaver.      Some  try  he  was  very  active  as  a  Grerman  Republican 

years  since  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  speaker  during  the  elections,  and  rendered,  in 

Church,  Dayton,  where  he  was  ofiiciating  at  particular,  great  service  to  his  party  in  Mary- 

the  time  of  his  death.  land,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  a  resi- 

Sept.  30. — BussELL,  Hon.  Jebemiau,  died  at  dent.  When  recently  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
Saugerties,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  bom  in  proclaimed  a  full  amnesty.  Dr.  Weisner  deter- 
that  town  in  1788,  and  during  his  long  life  was  mined  to  resume  the  battle  for  liberty  in  his 
prominent  in  the  business  and  politics  of  his  own  country,  but  died  soon  after  reaching  New 
native  county.     From  1843  to  1846  he  was  a  York. 

Bepresentative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Oct.  1. — Ssirrn,  Dr.  J.   B.,  a  physician  and 

New  York.  clergyman,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Or- 

Sept,  30. — ^Wall,  Mrs.  Loujsa.  Cl/lrkson,  an  leans.    He  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of 

actress,  died  in  New  York.    She  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  lie  was  widely  known  for 

Newport,  Ky.,  January,  16,  1847.    In  1851  her  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  aa  a 

family  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  w^here  consistent  and  able  champion  for  human  ri^ts. 

in  1866  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wall,  a  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans    by  the 

young  actor  much  esteemed  in  the  profession.  Union  forces,  Dr.  Smith  went  there  and  took 

Her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  made  at  up  his  abode,  having  been  chosen  pastor  of  one 

Maguire's    Opera-House,    San    Francisco,    in  oftheBaptistchurches  of  that  city.   He  stron«r- 

March,  1865,  as  Mabel  Vane,  in  "  Masks  and  ly  urged  upon  the  citizens  the  importance   of 

Faces."  Subsequently  she  appeared  on  the  stage  giving  equal  school  privileges  to  aU  chUdren 

at  Wood's  Theatre,  New  York,  and  was  already  without  distinction  oi  race  or  color.    His  ser- 

a  favorite  with  the  theatre-going  public.  mons  displayed  a  depth  of  pure  and  earnest 

Sept.    — . — Despau,    Madame   Sophie,   nee  thought,  and  were  touchingly  impressive. 

Cabei4be,  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  at  the  Oct.  2. — Saxb,  Chables  J.,  died  at  Troy,  N, 

advanced  age  of  110  years.    She  was  an  aunt  Y.    He  was  born  at  Highgate,  Vt,  March  2a, 

of  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  whose  long-extended  1814.    About  1852  he  removed  to  Troy,  whero 
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ho  engaged  in  the  latnber  business,  and  realized  appointed  an  assistant  inspector-general  with 

a  handsome  fortune.    In  1860  and  1861  he  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers,  a 

represented  that  city  in  the  State  Legislature,  position  which  he  held  successively  on  the  dif- 

Ile  was  a  brother  of  John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet.  ferent  staflfs  of  General  Heintzelman,  coramand- 

Cct.  3. — NoELL,  Hon.  Thoma.8  E.,  died  in  St.  ing  the  defences  of  Washington,  Twenty- 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  born  in  PerryviUe,  Mo.,  second  Army  Corps,  and  subsequently  the 
April  3,  1889 ;  received  a  good  English  edn-  Northern  Department ;  General  Hooker,  com- 
cation,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  raandinj?  the  Northern  Department ;  and  Gen- 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised  law  until  eral  Ord,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  a  military  com-  Lakes.  •  During  a  considerable  part  of  this  tour 
inissioner  for  arrest  of  disloyal  persons ;  subse-  of  duty,  he  was  the  president  of  an  inspection 
quently  he  went  into  the  ranks  of  the  State  board,  visiting  the  various  hospitals,  and  cor- 
militia,  and  was  promoted  to  be  major,  which  rectiug  the  serious  abuse  of  the  detention  of 
position  he  held  until  1862,  when  he  was  ap-  able-bodied  men  as  attendants.  At  the  close 
points  a  captain  in  the  Nineteenth  regiment  of  the  war  he  was  retarned  to  his  company, 
U.  S.  Infantry.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  a  with  the  rank  of  brevet-mcgor.  In  the  break- 
Representative  from  Missouri  to  the  Thirty-  ing.  up  of  the  "  three-battalion  regiments,"  the 
ninth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Seventeenth  Infantry  was  divided  and  he  was 
Private  Land  Claims,  the  Militia,  and  Mines  and  assigned  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Infantry.  He  was 
Mining.  stationed  at  Hart  Island,  New  York  Harbor, 

Oct,  4. — Brooke,    Mrs.    Avonia   Jones,    a  serving  as  judge-advocate  on  a  court-martial, 

popular  actress,  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  He   was  thence   ordered  to  Texas,   with  his 

29  years.    She  wjjs  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  regiment.    For  a  time  he  commanded  the  post 

and  daughter  of  Count  Joannes,  and  Mrs.  Me-  of  Houston,  was  then  appointed  acting  inspect- 

linda  Jones,  his  wife.     Her  first  appearance  or-general  of  the  district  of  Texas,  from  which 

npon  the  stage  was  about  1857,  at  the  Boston  he  was  relieved  in  January,  1867,  since  which 

Theatre.    Since  that  time  she  has  played  in  time  hehad  served  with  his  immediate  command, 

every  part  of  this  country,  and  in  Great  Britain.  Mtgor  Lathrop  was  with  his  company  on  his 

She  married  Gustavus  Brooke,  the  tragedian,  way  from  San    Antonio  to  Indianola,   when 

who  was  lost  in  the  disaster  of  the  steamship  he  received  orders  to  halt  at  Victoria,  and 

''  London,"  two  years    since.      Mrs.  B.   was  await  the  cessation  of  the  fever  at  the  place 

about  to  sail  for  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  her  of  his  destination,  but  it  found  .him  even  here, 

healthy  but  her  disease,  consumption,  .was  too  In  all  the  various  positions  held  by  Major  L., 

rapid  in  its  progress.  he  was  distinguished  for  his  entire  devotion 

Oct.  5. — Ridge,  John  R.,  a  journalist  and  to  the  service, 

poet,  died  at  Grass  Valley,  Cal.    He  was  a  son  Oct.  8. — Hkbrinq,  James,  a  portrait-painter, 

of  John  Ridge,  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  died  in  Paris,  aged  74  years.     He  was  Past 

and  was  a  writer  of  much  ability,  and   had  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 

been  connected  with  several  of  the  California  and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  United  JJtates,  and 

journals  as  editor.    His  poetic  talent  was  of  had  been  Grand  Secretary  for  27  years.    He 

a  high  order.  was  remarkable  for  his  familiarity  with  all  Ma- 

Oct,  6. — ^LoEiLLARD,  Peter,  a  wealthy  tobac-  sonic  laws  and  usages ;  and  at  a  time  when 

conist  of  New  York,  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  there  was  a  division  in  the  Grand  Lodge  which 

in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.    About  1817  he  sue-  had  well-nigh  caused  its  ruin,  his  knowledge, 

ceeded  his  father  in  a  well-established  tobacco  skill,  and  tact  carried  them    safely  through. 

business,  and  after  many  years  of  strict  frugality  His  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter  was  exoel- 

£ind  untiring  industry  in  the  manufacture  and  lent,  and  he  had  ptunted  the  portraits  of  most 

sale  of  that  article,  became  the  wealthiest  per-  of  the  New  York  notabilities. 

son  in  the  trade  in  the  United  States.  Oct.  8. — Loring,  Charles  Greelet,  an  emi- 

Oct.  7. — ^Lathrop,  Captain  and  Brevet-Migor  nent  lawyer  and  orator  of  Massachusetts,  died 
.SoiiOJT  H.,  Thirty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  at  near  Boston.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  May  2, 
Victoria,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.  He  was  born  at  1794,  and  completed  his  education  at  Harvard 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  in  1822.  Removing  in  early  life  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1812,  and  sub- 
to  Buffisdo,  N.  Y.,  he  became  associated  with  sequently  pronounced  the  Latin  oration  for  the 
the  Commefrcial  Advertiser^  and  in  1853  was  same  year.  Having  studied  law  under  the 
one  of  the  proprietors,  and  was  greatly  pros-  Hon.  Chades  Jackson  and  the  Hon.  Samuel 
pered  until  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  reduced  Hubbard,  he  was  in  due  course  called  to  the 
the  firm  to  bankruptcy.  He  then  accepted  the  bar,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  by 
responsible  position  of  treasurer  of  the  Heint-  his  unswervmg  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his 
zelman  Mining  Company  in  Arizona,  and  spent  clients.  He  represented  Suffolk  County  in  the 
three  years  on  the  frontier,  in  the  interests  of  that  State  Senate  in  1862,  which  was  the  only 
company.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  accepted  political  oflSce  he  ever  held.  In  his  more  yoiith- 
a  commission  as  captain  in  the  Seventeenth  U.  fnl  days  he  commanded  the  New  England 
S-  Infantry,  a  regiment  in  the  organization  of  Guards.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Everett  in  the 
which  he  assisted  as  adjutant  at  Fort  Preble,  presidency  of  the  Union  Club,  of  which  he 
Maine.    After  the  peninsular  campaign  he  was  was    the    first   vice-president.       During    the 
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critical  period  of  the  war,  Mr.  Loring  gave  Dutch  Hoformed  Ohnrch,  died  in  Kew  York, 
for  the  national  cause  the  support  of  his  in-  aged  60  years.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  kte 
flaence  and  his  eloquence,  and  his  speech  at  Rev.  John  Scudder,  misaonary  to  India,  and 
the  great  Republican  gathering  in  Faneuil  Hall  was  known  as  a  woman  of  great  beneTolence 
was  one  of  the  ablest  appeals  made  to  the  and  piety,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
patriotism  of  the  people  in  that  exciting  time,  century  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  SQ^ 
On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Edward  Everett,  cessful  teachers  in  New  York  City, 
he  also  delivered  an  oration  in  praise  of  his  Oct.  11. — oetmox7R,  Hon.  DAvro  L,  died  at 
deceased  friend,  which,  though  brief,  was  justly  Lanesborongh,  Mass.,  aged  about  65  yean}.  He- 
regarded  as  most  felicitous.  But  his  happiest  was  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  removed  to  Nev 
efK>rt  was  the  pathetic  address  which  he  pro-  York,  and  in  1886  was  elected  a  member  of  4iie 
nounced  at  the  meeting  that  assembled  to  de-  State  Legislature.  He  served  two  terms  io 
plore  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  Congress,  from  1848  to  1845,  and  from  1651 
and  in  which  he  gave  e3q)ression  to  the  sorrow  to  1853,  and  was  a  master  in  chancery, 
and  indignation  of  the  popular  mind.  Oct.  18. — Cottino,  Rev.  John  Rco6i^,M.D., 

Oct,  8. — Stoceiko,  Rev.  Bolon,  a  Methodist  LL.  D.,  an  American  clei^gyman  and  phjsidst, 
clergyman,  died  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.  He  was  bom  ia 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Acton,  Mass.,  in  1784,  and  was  educated  &t 
Binghamton  about  1827.  He  was  regarded  as  Harvard  College,  and  the  Medical  School  of 
a  powerful  and  pppular  exhorter,  and  was  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  ordained  a  Con- 
eminent  as  a  choral  leader  and  revivalist.  At  gregational  minister  about  1810.  Having  s 
that  time  the  circuit  embraced  a  charge  of  strong  predilection  for  physical  science,  be 
many  miles  in  circumference,  including  Owego  devoted  himself  to  the  study  <Jf  chemis&y  and 
and  Tioga  County,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  all  its  allied  sciences  with  such  effect  as  t<i  be 
the  towns  in  Broome  County,  and  the  labor  employed  during  the  War  of  1812  in  the  manu- 
was  excessive ;  so  much  so,  that  after  five  years  facture  of  chemical  compounds  never  bef^jre 
of  continued  toil  his  health  began  to  fail.  Pav-  produced  in  this  country,  for  a  compioy  in 
ing  resolved,  therefore,  to  change  his  vocation,  Boston.  After  the  war  be  accepted  the  pro- 
he,  in  looking  about  for  a  place  to  enter  into  fessorsliip  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Amberei 
secular  business,  decided  that  Binghamton,  then  College,  preaching  at  the  same  time  to  a  cliiircb 
a  thriving  settlement,  would  eventually  become  in  the  vicinity.  He  subsequently  became  Pro- 
a  great  business  centre  and  at  once  established  fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Berkshire  Hedicail 
himself  in  the  dry-goods  trade.  He  followed  Institute,  and  in  some  seminaries  of  ¥tst^ 
mercantile  pursuits  successfully  for  ten  years,  Massachusetts.  He  prepared  also  textrliouks 
and  in  1844  visited  the  South  and  settled  in  on  chemistry  and  geology,  the  former  of  whicb 
Alabama,  where,  for  a  like  period,  he  carried  was  adopted  in  Yale  College.  In  1835  be 
on  a  prontable  dentistry  business,  returning  to  removed  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  MX>n  entered 
Binghamton  in  1854,  and  thenceforward  re-  upon  a  geological  and  agricultural  snrvej,  «t 
siding  there,  an  honored  citizen.  first  of  Burke  and  Richland  Counties,  and  sab- 

Oct.  S.^^wABTwouT,   Captafai  and    Brevet  sequontly  of  the  entire  State.    The  financial 

Major,   Seventeenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  of  condition  of  the  State  in   1889  caused  tlij 

yellow  fever,  at  Galveston,  Texas.  work  to  be  suspended,  after  it  had  been  pn>»- 

Oet,  10. — Db    Mortis,  Madame   Louise,  a  cuted  for  two  years.    Dr.  Cotting's  later  years 

ublic  reader  and  philanthropist  of  New  Or-  were  spent  at  Milledgeville,  where  he  was  much 

eana,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  aged  84  esteemed, 
years.    She  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  but        Oct  18.— Fetterman,  Brevet-Mjyor  George 

received  her  education  in    Boston.     In   the  W.,  Captain  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  aJ 

autumn  of  of  1862  she  began  her  career  as  a  Httsbui^,  Pa.     He  was  identified  withtbeh^- 

public  reader  in  Boston.    Her  rare  ability,  elo-  tory  of  nis  regiment  from  its  organization  in 

quent  rendering  of  the  poets,  pleasing  manner,  1861,  and   for   his   meritorious  service  voc 

and  good  sense,  gained  for  her  some  of  the  the  brevet  of  major.    His  death  occarred  frm 

leading  men  and  women  of  the  country  among  disease  incident  to  his  service, 
her  friends.    After  the  proclamation  of  eman-        Oct  16. — ^Dana,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  a  member 

cipation,  when  the  freedmen  were  helpless  and  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts,  died 

friendless,  Madame  de  Mortie  went  to  New  at  Boston,  of  diphtheria,  in  his  86th  jear.   He 

Orleans,  and  began  her  noble  mission,  among  was  the  son  of  Francis  "W.  Dana,  formerly 

them.    She  first  gave  lectures,  and  employed  manager    of  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  and 

the  proceeds  in  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  passed  a  great  part  of  his  early  life  in  Belgium, 

freed  children.     Of  this  asylum  she  became  where  he  received  the  rudimenta  of  hi?  ednca- 

matron,  and  henceforth  devoted  all  her  energy  tion.    On  returning  to  America  he  entered  tbt 

and  talent  to  its  support.    Although  urged  by  Harvard  University,  and  graduated  there  in 

her  relatives  and  friends  at  the  North  to  leave  1852.    He  was  thrice  elected  a  member  <»f  the 

New  Orleans  until  the  yellow  fever  had  ceased  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  was  made 

its  ravages,  she  refused  to  desert  her  post.  Chairman  of  the  Russian  reception  oommittee 

Oct  11.— Hurrr.  Mrs.  Jane,  widow  of  the  in  1868.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 

late  Rev.  Christopner  Hunt,  a  clergyman  of  the  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Coim- 


F. 
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dl,  to  which  he  had  h^a  elected  two  sncces-  Port  Hudson.    Upon  his  return  North  in  1868, 

sire  terms.    Mr.  Dana  was  throngh  life  an  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ohief-enghieer, 

ardent  politician,  and  strennoos  opponent  of  and,  his  health  having  hecome  impaired  by 

the  slave-power.  bis  arduous  duties  in  the  Gulf  Squadron,  he  was 

Oct,  16.-— Fleisohmank,  Rev.  Konbad  A.,  a  assigned  to  duty  as  inspector  of  iron-clads  and 

German  Baptist  clergyman,  died  in  Philadel-  other  steamers  then  building  at  Boston.    In 

phia.    He  was  bom  in  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  1865,  the  Navy  De^^artment  having  determined 

April  18,  1812.    In  early  manhood  he  travelled  to  establish  a  department  of  steam  engineering 

as  a  mechanic  to  Switzerland,  and  was  converted  at  the  Naval  Academy,  ordered  him  to  duty  as 

in  Gael^  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  He  joined  senior  assistant  to  Chief-Engineer  Wood,  who 

a  dissenting  church  in  French  Switzerland,  but  was  made  head  of  that  department     bnbse- 

in  1835  adopted  the  views  of  the  Baptists,  and  quently,  upon  the  detachment  of  Mr.  Wood, 

went  to  Berne  for  study  preparatoiy  to  the  Mr.  Hoyt  became  head  of  the  department,  and 

work  of  the  ministry.    He  became  pastor  of  a  occupied  that  position  until  his  death  ;  although 

church  in  Emmenthal,   and    also   performed  his  health  had  been  so  seriously  impaired  for 

much  missionary  labor  in  a  region  in  which  he  several  months  previously,  that  his  friends  had 

was  constantly  exposed  to  persecution.    After-  repeatedly  nrged  him  to  retire,  at  least  tempo-  * 

ward   he  visited    his  native  city,  and  while  rarily,  from  a  position  that  demanded  such  un- 

there  received  an  invitation  from  George  Mfll-  remitted  application.    Mr.  Hoyt  was  well  fitted 

ler  and  others  associated  with  him  in  Bristol,  for  the  profe&^on  he  had  chosen,  and,  both  as 

£og.,  to  labor  among  the  Germans  in  America,  assistant  and  head  of  department,  has  been 

Accepting  this  invitation,  he  reached  the  United  very  largely  instrumental  in  establishmg  and 

Statesin  March,  1889,  and  soon  began  his  work  developing    the    engineering    course    at    the 

in  Newark,  N.  J.    Among  his  countrymen  he  Academy.      Possessing    no   little    mechanical 

encountered  much  opposition  then  and  often  talent,  he  had  originated  a  number  of  useful 

afterward.    For  a  year  or  two  he  resided  in  devices,  while  his  quick  perception  and  gener- 

Reading,  Pa.,  and  preached  in  all  the  region  ous  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others,  lent 

around.    In  1842  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  valuable  aid  in  bringing  forward  important  im- 

and  established  there  a  German  church,  which  provements  that  might   not   otherwise  have 

under  his  ministrations  rapidly  grew  and  pros-  become  known.    The  great  desire  of  his  later 

pered.     He  also  laid  the  foundations  of  several  life  was,  that  the  Naval  Engineer  Corps  should 

other  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  be  permanently  established  in  a  prominent  and 

His  attainments  in  scholarship  were  more  than  acknowledged  position  as  a  body  of  scientific, 

ordinary,  and  as  editor  of  the  SeriboU  for  ten  as  well  as  thoroughly-trained,  practical  engi- 

years  he  exerted  a  great  infiuence  on  the  opin-  neers,  and  to  that  end,  no  personal  sacrifice 

ions  and  practices  of  the  German  Baptists  of  seems  to  have  been  too  great 
America.  Oct  20. — Sibwkbs,  Rev.  Jacob  F.,  a  Mora- 

Oct.  19. — Hoyt,  Ebek,  Chief  Engineer  U.  S.  vian  clergyman  and  missionary,  died  at  West 

Navy,  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  Salem,  lU.,  aged  62  years.    He  first  entered 

of    the  steam-yacht  Albemarle,  at  the  Naval  the  ministry  in  1847,  as  missionary  among  the 

Academy,   Annapolis,   Md.    He  was  bom  in  negroes  on  St.  Mary's  River,  Florida.    After 

Boston,   Mass..  May    18,    1834,    educated    at  terminating  his  work  in  this  field,  he  labored 

the   public  scnools,  and,  after  graduating  at  as  missionary  among  the  destitute  population 

the    high-school,  became  a  student  under  a  in  the  mountains  of  Southwestern  Virginia.    In 

prominent  architect  of  that  city.    He  subse-  1857  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 

quently  turned  his  attention  to  civil  engineer-  gregation  at  Bethania,   N.  0.,  where  he  re- 

ing,  and  assisted  at  the  erection  of  the  present  mained  until  1865,  when  he  was  appointed  to 

light-house  on  Minot's  Ledge.    Later,  he  made  the  post  at  which  he  died, 
mechanical  engineermg  a  special  study,  and  in        Oct,    21. — Cumminos,    Captain  Wilbur  F., 

May,  1857,  entered  the  United  States  Navy;  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.S.  A.,  died  of  yellow  fever, 

commencing   his   first   cruise   in  October  of  at  Mobile,  Ala.    He  had  proved  himself  a  faith- 

that  year  on    the  late  Uniced  States   frigate  fnl  and  energetic  ofScer  in  the  volunteer  ser- 

Merrimack.    The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  vice,  rising  by  merit  to  the  rank  of  m^jor,  and 

him   attached  to  the  steam-sloop  Richmond,  by  way  of  a  recognition  of  his  faithfhlness  was 

then  in  the  Mediterranean?    The  vessel  was  appointed  a  captain  in  one  of  the  new  regi- 

rccalled,  and  sent  to  join  the  Galf  squadron,  ments  of  the  regular  army  organized  at  the 

under  Farragut    While  in  this  squadron,  Mr.  close  of  the  war.    His  extraordinary  zeal  in  the 

Hoyt  was  present  at  the  engagement  between  performance  of  his  duties,  was  well  calculated  to 

the'  Water  Witch  and  the  rebel  gunboat  Ivy ;  elevate  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  his 

the  fight  between  the  ram  Manassas  and  the  regiment,  winning,  at  the  same  time,  esteem 

U.  S.  gunboats  on  the  lower  Mississippi;  the  and  respect. 

bombardment  of  Fort  McRae  and  the  batteries        Oct  27. — ^Folsom,  Levi,  M.  p.,  an  eminent 

at  Pensacola ;  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  physician,  died  in  New  York.    He  was  born 

St.  Philip,  and  the  Chalmette  batteries ;  the  pas-  in  Limerick,  Me.,  iU  1802,  and  received  his 

sageandre-passageofVicksburg;  the  fight  with  academical    education    at  Phillips   Academy, 

the  Confederate  ram  Arkansas,  and  the  siege  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  subsequently  studied 
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medicine.    lie  oommenced  tlie  practice  of  Lis  Yicksbnrg,  Jolj,  1862 ;  siege  and  captore  of 

profession  at  Fryeburg,  He.,  where  he  married  Port  Hndson,  and  botii  attacks  on  Fort  Rsber, 

the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Nathaniel  N.  C.    Dr.  Murphj  was   ordered   from  the 

Whittaker,  of  Chatham,  N.  H.,  in  1829.    In  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  in  the  early  part 

1833,  after  his  wife^s  death,  he  removed  to  of  1867,  to  duty  at  Pensacola,  when  he  was 

Lowell,  and  in  1836  to  Boston,  which  city  he  compelled  for  a  long  time  to  battle  with  the 

was  obliged  to  leave  in  consemience   of  ill-  epidemic  to  which  he  finally  snccnmbed. 

health.    In  1837  he  redded  in  New  Bedford,  OcU  — . — Sholes,  Hon.  Chables  C,  an  edit- 

Mass.,  bnt  in   1853  he  retired  from  practice  or,  died  at  Zenosha,  Wis.    He  was  bom  in  Ncr- 

altogether,  and  went  to  Enrope.    On  his  return  wich.  Conn.,  in   1815,  bnt  when  about  two 

he  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati  for  a  short  years  of  age  his  father  removed  with  his  familj 

time,  but  in  1858  removed  to  New  York,  where  to  Danville,  Pa.,   where  the  subject  of  tlis 

ho  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  sketch  was  educated,  and  learned  the  trade  of 

Oct.  28. — Norton,  Hon.  Sbtii  P.,  Probate  printing.    He    subsequently  went  to  Hairis- 

Judge  of  Hartford  County,  died  at  Collinsville,  burg,  and  engaged  as  a  journeyman  in  the 

Conn.,  aged  44  years.    He  was  the  agent  and  newspaper  office   of  Simon  Cameron.    Fron: 

business  manager  of  the  Collins  Manufacturing  Harrisburg  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  wbenct. 

Company.    Ho  represented  the  town  of  Canton  in    1836,    he    emigrated    to    Wiscon^,  and 

in  the  Legislature  of  1866.  started  at  Green  Bay  the  first  journal  pnllL^bci] 

Oct  29. — Pond,   Hon.  Joseph  A.,  died   in  in  that  portion  of  the  West    Shortly  afitr 

Boston,  Mass.,  aged  40  years.    He  was  a  promi-  settling  at  Green  Bay  he  was  appointed  6cx\ 

nent  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  of  the  Territorial  District  Court,  and  in  tbe 

Baptist  Missionary  Union ;  was  for  many  years  year  1887  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Hodk 

a  member  of  the  Boston  City  Council,  and  was  of  Assembly  from  Brown  County.    In  1S3S  Lc 

for  two  years  previous  to  his  death  the  pre-  established  at  Madison  the  Wucorain  Inqvirrt, 

siding  officer  of  the  State  Senate.    His  death  and,  in  the  spring  of  1840  the  JT^TuwJ&a  TeU- 

occurred  suddenly  while  engaged  in  the  dis-  graphs  which  business  engagements  elsewhere 

charge  of  his  official  duties  as  a  commissioner  compelled  him  to  reei^  for  a  time  into  oiher 

for  the  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  hands.    In   1847  he    fixed    bis   residence  ia 

State-House.  Kenosha,  of  which  he  was  several  times  mayor. 

Oct.  80. — LouNSBxiRT,  Bev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  He    frequently  represented   Kenosha  County 

an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  both  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the  State, 

Rochester,   N.  T.    He  was  born  in  Florida,  and  in  one  session  was  chosen  Speaker,  by  the 

N.  Y.,   October,   1789;    graduated  at  Union  former  body.    Mr.  Sholes  was  an  experienced 

College,  in  1817;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  legislator,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  tbe 

and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  cause  of  popular  education,  and  a  strei.noQs 

of  Hudson.    He  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  opponent  of  slavery. 

home  missionary'  and  pioneer  minister  nearly  Nov,  2. — MoConiub,  Hon.  Ibaao,  an  eminent 

half  a  century  ago.    In  1823  he  was  installed  lawyer  of  Troy,  died  in  that  city.     He  was 

pastor  of  a  church  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  and  through  born  in  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  1787.    HedeTotai 

,a  long  and  laborious  pastorate  held  the  affection  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  became  a  lea<}- 

of  his  people,  and  was  greatly  blessed  in  the  iug  lawyer  in  his  county,  holding  from  time 

fruits  of  his  work.  to  time  many  important  positions,  such  as  ma^- 

Oct.  — . — Crandall,  Hon.  Charles  M.,  M.  ter  in  chancery.  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

D.,  an  eminent  physician,  died  at  his  home  in  postmaster,  and  supervisor. 

Alleghany  County,'  Pa.    During  the  wv  he  Nov.  4. — Harbison,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Cclo- 

gave  his  services  on  several  different  occasions  nel  James  E.,  Captain  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  dieu 

for  the  relief  .of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  in  Washington,  D.  C.    He  8erve<l,  during  nearlj 

hospitals,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Medi-  the  whole  war,  in  the  field,  with  great  gal]anU7 

cal  Society,  initiated  the  movement  which  led  and  distinction.    Added  to  his  qualities  as  aa 

to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  with  officer  were  those  of  great  integrity  of  charae* 

this  object  in  view.    During  three  terms  of  ter  and  personal  honor  as  a  gentleman,  vhicb 

service  in  the  Assembly,  he  maintained  a  spot-  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  regiment 

less  reputation,  and  always  secured  high  re-  Nov,  4. — Jewell,  Wdlson,  M.  D.,  an  eminept 

spect  for  his  opinions.  physician,  author,*and  philanthropist,  died  i? 

Oct.  — . — MuRPiiT,  John  D.,  Passed- Assist-  Philadelphia  of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  fo 

ant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Pensacola,  years.    As  a  physician,  Dr.  Jewell  enjoyed  id 

Fla.,  of  yellow  fever.    He  entered  the  service  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  b 

November  5,  1861,  and  in  January,  1862,  was  the  profession,  and  for  more  than  twenty  yearj 

promoted  to  passed-assistant  surgeon.    During  was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  ti<e 

the  war  he  saw  much  active  service  and  was  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health.    Hw  publistfl 

present  at  several  important  engagements ;  the  works  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  aw 

capture  of  the  Chalmette  batteries  below  New  were  remarkable  for  thd  purity  of  thdrstTk 

Orleans,  April,  1862;   first  attack  on  Yicks-  and  their  excellent  &ad  catholic  spirit    Hi^ 

burg,  June,  1862 ;   encounter  with  the   iron-  benevolence  was  lar^^^  constant,  and  ^thont 

clad  Arkansas,  July,  1862 ;  second  passage  of  ostentation. 
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Ifofi,      6. — SWAOKHAMEB,     Hoil.     OONKAD,     a  KoV.    14. — ^BuLLOOK,   HOD.    NATHANIEL,    died 

prominent  Democratic  politician,  died  in  New  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  aged  89  years.    He  was  the 

Tork.    He  was  of  Gennan  extraction,  born  in  oldest  nfember  of  the  Rhode  Island  bar,  the  old- 

Hanterdon  Conntj,  N.  J.,  in  1814,  and  when  yet  est  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  the  last 

a  lad  removed  to  New  York,  and  obtained  em-  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  under  the 

ployment  in  a  grocery-store.      After  several  charter  of  Charles^II. 

years  of  labor  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  he  Nov,  16.— Sabtwbll,  Henbt  Pakkee,  M.  D., 
entered  into  business  upon  his  own  account  Ph.  D.,  an  eminent  scientist,  died  at  Penn  Tan, 
with  moderate  success.  He  was  always  a  friend  N.  Y.  He  was  bom  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  April  18, 
of  the  working-classes.  In  1846  he  was  a  dele-  1792,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
gate  to  tlie  Constitutional  Convention.  He  also  at  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  the  War  of  1812  he 
served  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  atone  time  served  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  in 
was  named  as  a  representative  for  the  Fourth  1821  settled  at  Bethel,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
Congressional  District,  but  withdrew  in  favor  and  began  the  study  of  botany,  which  in  after- 
of  Mr.  Tweed.  Under  the  administration  of  life  gave  him  great  renown.  In  1832  he  re- 
President  Pierce  he  was  Navy  Agent  for  the  moved  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued 
port  of  New  York.  Mr.  S.  was  at  one  time  the  to  reside  until  his  death.  His  protracted  botan- 
pnblisher  of  a  German  newspaper.  ical  labors  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-six 

Nov.  8. — Staffoed,  Dr.  James  Romeyn,   a  years,  and  his  collections  of  American  plants 

physician  and  inventor,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  are  found  in  nearly  evfery  herbarium  both  in 

He  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1808,  and  in  Europe  and  America.    About  1846  he  gave  his 

1850  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  ho  resided  entire  attention  to  the  study  of  the  genus  Carex, 

until  his  death.    He  was  widely  known  as  an  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  difScult 

inventor  of  a  stove,  olive-tar,  olive-tar  ointment,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  then  conceived  the 

iron  sulphur  powders,  and  a  process  for  refining  idea  of  gathering  and  grouping  all  the  indi- 

oils.    His  death  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  genons  species  of  Carex  in  North  America,  and 

injury.  in   1848    he    brought  out   his  work  entitled 

Nod.  %.' — ^WiOKS,  F.  M.  A.,  a  prominent  citizen  "  Carices  AmericanaB  Septentrionalis  Exsic- 
of  Suffolk  County,  died  at  Islip,  L.  I.,  aged  52  catas"  in  two  volumes,  containing  one  hundred 
years.  He  was  the  first  settler  in  that  neigh-  and  fifty-eight  reliably-named  species.  Over 
borhood,  and  assisted  in  building  the  Long  thirty  sets  of  this  great  work  were,  with  a  lib- 
Island  Railroad.  He  held  various  public  offices  eral  generosity,  gratuitously  distribated  among 
at  different  periods;  was  county  treasurer,  his  fellow-botanists  in  various  parts  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  postmaster,  and,  at  the  world.  "  Part  Third "  of  his  "  Exsiccatae,"  to 
time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  associate  justices  include  fifty  new  species,  was  begim,  and  over 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  Suffolk  County.  He  forty  species  collected  for  it.  mostly  from  the 
was  also  an  active  supporter  of  the  temperance  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  British  America, 
cause.  when  he  died.     His  herbarium,  the  labor  of 

Nov.  11. — ^Paokasd,  Fbedeeiok  A.,  an  able  forty  years,  containing  about  eight  thousand 

scholar  and  writer,  and  for  more  than  forty  species,  is  now  in  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 

years  the  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  American  N.  Y.    Dr.  S.  was  also   a  meteorologist   of 

Sunday  School  Union,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  distinction,  having  kept  records  of  the  weather 

A  native  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  educated  for  stated  hours  every  day  for  the  last  forty 

for  the  bar,  he  abandoned  that  profession  for  years,  which  were  published  at  home  and  sent 

the  department  which  he  so  long  and  so  sue-  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.    Dr.  S.   was  a 

ceasfully  filled.      When  he  entered  upon  his  corresponding   member   of  the  Academy  of 

duties  the  Society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  during  Science  at  St.  Louis,  and  a  member  qf  several 

bis  connection  with  it  he  edited  and  superin-  other  scientific  bodies.    He  received  the  degree 

tended  generally  the  publication  of  more  than  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Hamilton  College, 

2,000  works,  from  the  primer  to  the  duodecimo  N.  Y.,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

volume.    He  also  edited  the  Sunday  ScTiool  Medicine  from  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore, 

Journal  (now  the  Sunday  School  World)^  es-  Md, 

tablished  in  1882,  and  projected  the  first  child's  Nov.  17. — Hills,   Colonel    Alfred  "  Clark, 

paper  ever  issued  in  this  country.     He  was  also  U.  S.  Volunteers,   died  in  Chicago,  aged   86 

a  frequent  contributor  to  educational  and  other  years.    He  was  educated  as  a  printer,  but  in 

journals,  and  few  persons  were  more  familiar  early  manhood  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 

with  the  workings  of  our  common  and  higher  to  tiie  bar.    He  practised  law  in  New  York 

schools  than  he.      Of  singularly  unobtnisive  for  a  short  time,  and  then  became  local  editor 

manners,  his  name  was  never  allowed  to  appear  of  The  New  Torlc  Evening  Post,  a  position  he 

in  connection  with  his  published  writings,  for  filled  until  1861,  when  he  joined  a  New  York 

he  was  content  to  prosecute  with  great  earnest-  regiment  as  lieutenant,  and  went  to  New  Or- 

ness  and  singleness  of  purpose  the  work  to  leans.    While    there    he    served   on    General 

which  he  bacT  devoted  his  peculiar  abilities.  No  Banks's  staff,  was  editor  of  The  Delta^  a  member 

one  •xerted  a  larger  or  more  beneficial  influence  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  practised 

on  the  juvenile  literature  and  the  children  of  law.    In  1865  he  moved  to  Winona,  Minn., 

the  country  than  Mr.  Packard.  and  in  September,  1866,  returned  to  New  York 
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and  took  a  position  on  The  THbune.    He  was  had  necessarily  been  less  active  in  his  profes- 

a  gentlenian  of  extensive  information,  aiid  a  sional  duties. 

ready  and  vigorous  writer.  '  Dec.  7. — Buebouohs,  Captain  Jobs  H^  Uni- 

2^ov.  25. — Bkonson,   Silas,   a  wealthy  and  ted  States  Marine  CSorps,  died  in  St.  Thomas, 

philanthropic  citizen  of  Waterbnry,  Oonn.,  died  W.  L,  of  yellow  fever.    He  was  a  native  of 

at  New  York.    He  was  a  native  of  Middlebnry,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  the  service  in  June, 

Conn.    Among  his  beqaests  was  the  sum  of  1861,  from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  a  secood 

$200,000  to  the  city  of  Waterbnry  for  a  public  lieutenant  in  the  marine  corps,  and  was  ordered 

library.  to  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  in  the  Pacific  aqnsd- 

j^ov.25, — Cross,  Hon.  Jomr  A.,  President  of  ron.  He  was  shortly  afterward  promoted  to 
the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  served  on  her  for  more 
Broadway  Railroad  Company,  died  in  Brook-  than  two  years.  From  the  Cyane  he  was  or- 
lyn,  L.  I.,  aged  64  years.  During  a  long  and  dered  to  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's,  still  serv- 
active  business  and  public  career,  Mr.  Cross  had  ing  in  the  Pacinc  squadron.  On  the  Ist  of 
represented  the  Seventli  Ward  in  the  Board  of  September,  1864^  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
Aldermen,  when  that  ward  consisted  of  the  taincy,  and  ordered  home,  and  after  a  brief 
present  Seventh,  Eleventh,  Nineteenth,  and  furlough  was  attached  to  the  Marine  Barracks 
Twentieth  Wards.  He  served  two  years  in  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  soon  thereafter  placed 
the  State  Legislature,  and  one  year  in  the  in  command  of  the  Marine  Guard  on  the  Bhode 
Senate.  Island,  fag-ship  of  the  West  India  sqnadrou, 

Ifov.  25. — Sherma-V,  Conoeb,  a  celebrated  and  when  the  Susquehanna  became  the  flag-ship 
printer  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city,  aged  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  he  joined  her 
74  years.  He  was  bom  near  Albany,  and  when  as  senior  officer  of  the  marines,  and  continiied 
a  young  boy  entered  the  office  of  The  Albany  to  serve  on  her  until  his  death. 
Jourrutl.  In  the  year  1811  he  removed  to  Phil-  Dec,  7. — Manahabt,  Bev.  Ambrosb,  D.  D.,  a 
adelphta,  where  from  1812  to  1830  he  worked  Roman  Catholic-  priest,  died  in  Troy,  N.  T. 
as  a  journeyman  printer.  Ii;  1880  he  pur-  He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1814,  and  at  the 
chased  the  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  age  of  seventeen  years  left  this  country  to  pur- 
Tower  &  Hogan,  booksellers,  of  Philadelphia,  sue  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  Rome.  Retom- 
He  began  in  a  small  way,  with  four  or  five  ing  from  Europe,  he  was  appointed  in  1841 
hand-presses,  but  in  1837  was  enabled  to  erect  president  of  St.  John's  College,  at  Pordham, 
a  steam-press — the  second  one  for  book-printing  N.  Y.  When  this  college  was  given  to  the 
in  that  city.  From  that  time  until  1860  he  was  Jesuits,  Father  Manalian  became  pastor  of  St 
engaged  in  the  production  of  books,  which  for  John^s  Church,  New  York  City.  Some  time 
beauty  of  typography  have  seldom  been  sur-  after  this,  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-student 
passed.    In  1860  ho  retired  from  business.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  he  went  to  Boston,  where 

Dee.  6. — Judeiks,  Jesse  Parker,  M.  D.,  an  he  remained  for  some  years.  Subsequently  his 
eminent  surgeon,  died  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  declining  health  induced  him  to  spend  a  few 
born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  months  in  Utica,  and  from  thence  he  entered 
in  1815,  and  was  descended  from  a  Quaker  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity-  in  Troy, 
family  whose  names  have  been  identified  with  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
medicine  for  nearly  a  century.  His  collegiate  "  Triumphs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  theEariy 
education  was  obtained  at  Cannonsburg  and  Ages "  (1859),  and  also  of  some  minor  works, 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  his  medical  education  Dec.  9. — Bnowir,  John  B.,  died  in  Washing- 
at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  from  which  he  ton,  D.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Richfidd,  Ot- 
graduated  M.  D.  in  1888.  In  the  following  year  sego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  July  16, 1807. 
he  received  from  that  institution  an  appoint-  In  1849  he  emigrated  to  Alexandria  County, 
ment  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  which  he  Va.,  where  he  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  Re- 
accepted,  adding  to  these  duties  the  practice  of  publican  party  of  Virginia.  In  1856  he  was 
\ils  calling,  and  in  a  short  time  won  a  place  in  one  of  the  electors  for  Fremont.  In  1860  he 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  In  1847  Dr.  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Chicago 
Judkins  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
the  Starling  Medical  College  of  Columbus,  and  dent.  Upon  his  return  home  he  was  arrested 
continued  to  occupy  that  position  until  1852,  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  charge  of  cir- 
when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Descrip-  oulating  incendiary  documents.  When  the 
tive  Surgery  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  war  broke  out,  $1,000  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
where  he  remained  until  liis  death,  having  had  prehension  by  the  Confederate  anthoritieSb 
his  department  changed  to  that  of  Special  Pa-  Soon  after  the  election  of  1£t.  Lincoln  he  re- 
thology.  In  1853  he  visited  Europe  for  the  ceived  an  appointment  in  Washington,  which 
purpose  of  giving  his  attention  to  the  study  of  he  held  for  five  years. 

the  higher  branches  of  the  surgical  art.    He        Dee.  9. — Johnston,  Edwabd  Wm.,  an  editor, 

remained  abroad  over  a  year,  during  which  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  68  years.    He  was 

time  he  visits  all  the  famous  hospitals  of  the  a  grandson  of  Patiiok  Henry,  and  a  brother  of 

Continent.    In  1864  the  loss  of  an  elder  brother  J.  £.  Johnston,  the  Confederate  general.*  He 

preyed  so  strongly  upon  his  mind  that  his  health  was  a  man  of  brilliant  and  varied  literary  ac- 

was  affected  seriously,  and  since  that  period  he  complishraents,  was  ten  years  the  literary  editor 
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of  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Wasbingtono  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  he  raised  a  com- 
and  at  one  time  the  principal  editor  of  the  panj  of  volanteers,  and  assumed  command  of 
Richmond  Whig.  When  the  late  war  eom-  Fort  Garland.  He  finally  rose  to  the  rank  of 
menced  he  was  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  colonel  of  volunteers,  and  was  sent  into  New 
Library  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  first  disapproved  Mexico  and  took  command  of  Fort  Union, 
of  the  act  of  secession,  but  subsequently  de-  Here  he  fought  his  first  battle,  causing  the  re- 
nounced the  Government  in  such  bitter  terms  treat  of  the  Texan  troops.  The  battle  was 
that  he  was  dismissed  from  that  position,  and  fought  in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  his 
finally  was  sent  for  a  few  months  to  one  of  the  superior  oflicer,  General  Can  by,  but  terminated 
military  prisons  of  St.  Louis.  successfully,  and  his  praise  was  in  the  mouths 

Dee.  9. — Metoalfe,  Prof.  Silas,  an  eminent  of  the  people  far  and  near.  Immediately  after 
teacher,  died  in  Deposit,  Delaware  County,  this  he  threw  np  his  conmiission  as  colonel,  and 
N.Y.  He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire  County,  repaired  to  Washington,  where  he  was  ap- 
Mass. ;  graduated  with  honor  at  Williams  Col-  pointed  and  confirmed  as  brigadier-general  of 
lege ;  was  conductor  of  the  Einderhook  Acad-  volunteers,  and  assi^rned  to  duty  at  Alexandria, 
emy ;  .removed  to  Parsippany,  N,  J.,  and  thence  He  continued  as  military  governor  at  that  point 
to  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  where  he  founded  the  up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  throughout  his 
Young  Ladies'  Institute.  In  this  enterprise  he  career  there  his  record  is  one  of  the  most  favor- 
was  highly  successful.  His  high  character  was  able.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
acknowledged  by  every  one  who  came  within  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory  of  New  if  exico, 
the  circle  of  his  influence,  and  his  life  abounded  but  his  imperious  temper  rendered  him  very 
in  labors  to  promote  the  interests  of  philan-  unpopular,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
tiiropj,  learning,  and  religion.  passed  in  IJie  Legislature  advooating  his  removal 

Dee.  14. — ^Trdtens,  Bev.  Ch/lbles  S.  J.,  a  from  his  position,  which  so  incensed  him  against 

Roman  Catholic  priest,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  the  senator  who  introduced  them,  that  a  per- 

He  was   bom    in    Belgium,  February,   1818.  sonal  encounter  with  him  resulted  in  the  death 

After  finishing  his  classical  studies  he  emigrated  of  Mr.  Slough. 

to  America  in  1837,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Dec,  19. — Sohneideb,  Wiluam  B.,  died  in 

Jesus,  at  St.  Louis,  as  a  novice.    At  the  close  Philadelphia,  aged  65  years.  He  was  for  twenty- 

of  the  term  of  probation  he  w^  stationed  at  five  years  Grand  Tyler  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 

the  University  in  that  city,  and  subsequently  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held 

at  St.  Charles  College,  La.,  where  he  became  several  high  positions  in  the  Masonic  order, 

president.    In  1847  he  was  recalled  by  his  su-  Dec.  22. — Dana,  Hon.  John  W.,   ex-Gover- 

periors,  and  then^ devoted  several  years  to  mis-  nor  of  Maine,  died  of  cholera  near  Rosario, 

slonary  labor  among  the  Indians.      Later  he  New  Granada,  South  America.    He  was  a  na- 

was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph^s  Church  in  tive  of  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  an  active  politician 

Bardstown,  Ky.,  which  he  left  to  aid  in  found-  of  that  State  for  many  years,  being  Governor 

ing  a  house  in  Chicaofo,  but  in  1860  returned  from  1847  to  1860.    In  1861  he  was  the  Dem- 

thither,  and  continued  there  until  two  months  ocratic  candidate  for  the  same  office,  but  was 

previous  to  his  death.  defeated,  and  soon  after  went  to  South  America, 

Dee.  15. — Mabtin,  Georoe,  Chief  Justice  of  where  he  had  since  resided.  He  contracted  the 

Michigan,  died  at  Detroit,  December  16,  aged  disease  from    his   kindly  ministrations  to  an 

52.     He  was  a  native  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  American  lady,   a  Mrs.  Barker,  a  hative  of 

remoyed  to  Michigan  in  1886,  and  located  at  Maine,  who  was  residing  near  Bosario,  and 

Grand  Bapids;  became  county  judge,  and  in  who  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died  on 

1851  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court    In  1857,  the  21st  of  December. 

on  the  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  Dec.  22.  —  Hamilton,  Hon.   Cobnelius  S., 

was  made  Chief  Justice,  which  office  he  held  member  of  Congress  from  the  Eighth  District, 

until  bis  death.    Owing  to  physical  infirmilies,  Ohio,  was  killed  by  his  son  in  a  paroxysm  of 

he  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  business  of  insanity  at  Columbus,  Ohio.    He  was  elected  in 

the  court  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  October,  1866. 

his  saccessor  had  been  chosen  to  take  his  place  Dec.  28. — De  Witt,  Rev.  William  R.,  D.  D., 

at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  year.  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  Harrisburg, 

Dee.  16.— Slouoh,  John  P.,  Chief  Justice  of  Pa.,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.    The  earlier 

the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  was  killed  by  a  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits, 

senator  of  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  at  Santa  His  classical  studies  were  pursued  at  Washing- 

Fe,  N.  M.    He  was  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  and  ton  Academy,  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Princeton 

iQ  the  year  1860  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  Union  Colleges.     His  theological  studies 

of  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  strik-  he  pursued  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.    In  1818 

ing  one  of  the  members.    He  was  requested  to  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 

apologize  to  the  House,  but  upon  his  refusal  to  He  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 

do  so  that  body  expelled  him.    In  1862  he  be-  Church  of  Harrisburg,  and  there  remained  fifty 

came  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Democratic  years.    In  1864  he  found  a  colleague  in  the 

Committee  of  Ohio,  which  office  he  filled  satis-  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson,  to  whom  of  late  years  in- 

factorily.    Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Kansas,  creasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  yield  all 

and  in' 1860  to  Denver  City,  Col.  Ter.    Upon  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate. 
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D&c.  23. — MuBBAT,  Oolonel  J.  B.  0.,  United    Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrch  in  WOkinsonTilld, 
States  Inspector  at  Panama,  died  in  Panama    Mass.,   he    removed   to  Provide&oe  in  185i 
Bay,  on  board  the  steamer  Salvador.    At  the    where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
commencement  of  the  war  he  was  appointed        Dec.  25. — Habper,  General  Exsros,  died  &L 
captain  in  the  Ninth  regiment  of  New  York    Aagusta,  Va.      He    had  held  many  impor- 

State    Yolnnteers,    and    served    as    adjutant-  tant  positions  of  tmst  in  the  State.    In  1623 
general  on  General  Eeyes^s  staff.    Daring  the    he  established  the  5£ati7i£9fi/^e6totof,faid  alter 

war  he  held  several  other  responsible  positions,  condacting  it  with  great  sncoeas  for  sixt«eQ 

J)ec.  24. — BuFFir^  Edwabd  Gould,  an  Amer-  years,  was  appointed  an  Indian  Agent  by  Pres- 

lean  jonrnalist    and   author,    died   in  Paris,  ident  Fillmore,  and  shortly  afterward  became 

France.     He  was  a  native  of  die  State  of  Rhode  the  confidential  assistant  of  the  Secretary  of 

Island,  and  the  son  of  Arnold  Bnffam,  the  well-  the  Interior,   nnder  the  same  administraiioQ. 
known  philanthropist  who  for  a  long  series  of    A.  H.  H.  Stuart.     In  the  war  with  Mexico  he 

years  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  hnmani-  was  captain  of  the  volunteer  oompany  from 

tarian  circles  of  New  England.    In  early  life  he  Augusta,  and  during  the  campaign  of  IJie  Yir- 

became  connected  with  the  New  York  Herald^  ginia  regiment  his  soldierly  demeanor  wa«  so 

and  at  once  displayed  an  ability  of  a  high  order,  marked  that  General  Wool  appointed  faiit  to  a 

He  continued  his  connection  with  this  journal  military  governorship   in    Northern  Menco, 

until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  a  brigadier-general's  command.   In  1S61 

when  his  patriotic  feelings  induced  him  to  join  he  was  mi^or-general  of  the  Virginia  mlKtia, 

Oolonel  Stevenson's  regiment    of  New  York  and  instantiy  upon  the  secession  of  his  State. 

Volunteers,  with  which  he  went  to  California  in  on  authority  by  telegraph  jfrom Governor Let<ii- 

1846  as  a  lieutenant.    He  served  with  his  com-  er,  he   took  the  field,  marched  to  Harper's 

mand  daring  the  contest  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Ferry,  captured  that  post,  and  accomplished  tha 

Mexico,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  removal  of  ordnance  stores  and  machinery  freo 

to  California,  then  a  comparatively  unknown  that  point.    When  the  militia  was  snperseded 

region.    He  was  there  on  the  discovery  of  the  by  the  volunteer  system,  General  Harper  a^ 

gold-mines  which  have  since  so  enriched  the  cepted  the  position  of  colonel  of  the  flfih  Tir- 

world,  and  he  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  ginia  Infantry. 

pushing  explorations  for  the  precious  metal  in  Dec,  25, — ^Mithpht, William,  diedinTaontoo, 
that  State.  The  fruits  of  his  observations  he  Mass.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  108  years.  He 
subsequently  embodied  in  an  interesting  and  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  led  a  life  of  actir- 
valuable  work,  the  first  of  its  kind,  on  the  gold-  ity  until  after  passing  his  century.  He  left 
mines  of  California.  When  the  Alta  Oalifamia  descendants  to  the  fifth  generation, 
newspaper  was  founded,  Mr.  Buffum  became  Dee.  25. — Sanfobd,  Hon.  'Jonah,  died  ai 
its  editor-in-chief,  and  continued  for  a  long  Hopkinton,  New  York,  in  the  78th  year  of  bis 
time  in  that  position.  He  was  elected  a  mem-  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Com  wall,  Vt,  Imt  re- 
ber  of  the  Legislature  from  San  Francisco,  and  moved  to  Hopkinton  in  1811.  In  1829  and  1880 
was  the  leading  candidate  for  the  speakership  he  represented  the  county  in  'the  State  As- 
of  the  House,  which  honor  he  declined,  al-  sembly,  and  served  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
though  his  election  was  assured.  In  the  Legis-  late  Hon.  Silas  Wright^  in  Congress,  from  De- 
lature  he  displayed  great  ability  as  a  debater,  cember,  1830,  to  March,  1831.  He  was  also  one 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
the  new  community,  with  a  just  conception  of  mon  Pleas  of  the  county  for  a  time.  The  open- 
the  true  means  to  attain  the  desired  ends,  ing  of  the  war  aroused  the  military  zeal  aod 
While  in  California  he  wrote  a  history  of  Colo-  patriotism  of  the  old  man,  and  he  sooght  and 
nel  Stevenson's  regiment,  in  which  he  gave  a  obtmned  leave  to  raise  a  regiment  of  voInDtee:^ 
very  graphic  and  interesting  description  of  for  his  country's  service,  and  in  the  fall  of 
life  in  California  in  its.  early  days.  From  the  1861  commenced  the  arduous  task,  which  be 
Pacific  he  went  to  Europe  as  special  correspond-  prosecuted  with  such  vigor  that  on  the  1st  <kf 
ent  of  the  New  YorJs  Herald,  and  had  resided  of  February,  1862,  the  Ninety-second  regiment 
in  Paris  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  eight  was  organized  and  left  the  county  of  St  Law- 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  rence  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  tbd 
gentleman  of  extensive  and  varied  acquire-  United  States,  with  General  Sanford  at  its  beatl 
raents,  thoroughly  versed  in  European  politics.,  as  colonel.  But  strong  and  active,  he  was  not 
master  of  several  of  the  modern  languages,  and  exempt  from  the  laws  of  his  being,  aod  illne^ 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  that  induced  by  age  and  great  exertion  compelled 
made  him  a  most  valuable  correspondent.  He  him  to  leave  his  regiment  in  Virginia,  and  be 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  maga^  returned  to  his  home  with  impaired  health, 
zinos  of  Europe  and  America.  which  he  never  regiedned. 

Dec.  25. — G-ooDwijf,  Rev.  Daniel  Le  Baron,  Dee.  26.— -Steward,  Rev.  Ira  R„  a  Baptl**. 

an  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  in  Providence,  clergyman,  died  in  New  York,  aged  72  years. 

R.  I.     He  was  born  in  1800,    graduated  at  He  had  been  thirty-seven  years  in  the  ministry, 

Brown  University,    and   at    the    Theological  and  for  many  years  past  had  labored  snccea- 

Sominary  at  Andover,  Mass.    After  spending  fully  among  the  mariners  of  the  port  of  Nev 

nearly  thirty  years    in  the  ministry  of  the  York,  and  was  widely  known  by  the  title  of 
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"  the  old  sailor  preacher."    He  was  a  lineal  constantly  retained  in  the  important  cases  coni- 

descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the   Smithfield  ing  before  the  United  States  District  and  Cir-  . 

martyr.  cuit  Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  at  WaBhing- 

Bee,  80. — ^Febkt,  Eev.  William;  M.,  a  Pres-  ton,  and  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  pressure 
byterian  clergyman,  died  at  Grand  Haven,  of  over-work.  He  had  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
Mich.  He  was  bom  at  Granby,  Mass.,  on  scholar  and  writer,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
the  8th  of  September,  1796,  and  at  the  age  of  Democratic  E&oieU}  and  the  Southern  Literary 
fifteen,  desirous  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  MeMertger,  under  the  nofd  de  plume  of  "  Charles 
Gospel,  he  began,  unaided,  a  struggle  for  an  Summerfield,"  will  be  remembered  by  many, 
education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  com-  In  one  of  these  occurred  the  famous  ^^Apostro- 
pleted  his  collegiate  course  in  Union  College,  pbe  to  Water,"  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
and  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  and  which 
under  the  tutorship  of  the  Rev.  Gardner  Spring,  John  B.  Gough  has  so  often  quoted  with  thrill- 
now  *of  New  York  City.    In  1822  he  was  or-  ing  effect. 

dained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church        Dee, — . — ^Barolat,  Mrs.  Christina,  died  near 

in  New  York,  but  tendered  his  services  as  a  Mount  Washington,  Bullitt  County,  Ky.,   at 

missionary,  and^  having  been  accepted  by  the  the  age  of  103  years.    She  was  bom  in  Phila- 

American  Board,  was  sent  to  Mackinac.    There  delphia,  February  11,  1766.    On  the  anniver- 

he  established  a  school  for  both  whites  and  saryof  her  hundredth  birthday  she  was  so  active 

Indians,  and  labored  twelve  years  with  gratify-  as  to  dance  at  the  party  collected  at  her  house. 
ing  success.    But  his  constitution  having  been        Dec,  — . —  Stevens,  Brigadier-General  Wal- 

nndermined,  he  sought  other  employment,  and  terH.,  an  ofl5cerin  the  Confederate  army,  died 

in  1834  struck  into  the  wilderness,  and  with  in  Iberville,  La.    He  was  a  native  of  Kew  York, 

two  other  gentlemen  purchased  a  section  of  born  about  1827,  graduated  at.  West  Point  in 

land  in  the  Grand  River  Valley.    Here  they  1848,  fourth  in  his  class,  and  appointed  Brevet 

founded  a  settlement,  which  is  now  a  thriving  Second-lieutenant  of  Engineers  in  July  of  that 

town.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  year.    He  served  as  assistant-engineer  at  Fort 

future  value  of  the  immense  pine-forests  of  Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1848;  in  repairing 

Michigan,  and  soon  commenced  the  manufacture  the  fortifications  below  New  Orleans,  in  1849- 

of  lumber,  rapidly  extending   his  operations  1858,  and  in  various  engineering  services  on 

along  the  lake-shore,  until  his  family  were  so  the  coast  of  Texas  and  the  approaches  to  New 

largely  engaged  in  the  business  that  the  several  Orleans  and  to  Galveston,  Texas,  from  1868  to 

mills  cat  and  shipped  about  16,000,000  feet  of  1861,  having  meantime  been  promoted  to  be 

lumber  during  a  single  year.    His  bequests  to  First-Lieutenant  of  Engineers  in  July,  1865. 

benevolent  objects  exceeded  $120,000.  He  had  married  in  Iberville,  La.,  and  at  the 

Dee.  81. — Asbxsqtois^  Hon.  Alfbed  W.,  died  commencement  of  the  war  took  the  side  of 

in  Chicago,  HI.    He  was  bom  in  Iredell  Coun-  the  South,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  U.  S. 

ty,  North  Carolina,  in  September,  1810,  and  was  Army  May  2,  1861.    He  was  attached  to  Gen-   • 

the  son  of  Hon.  Archibald  Arrington,  a  Whig  cral  Beauregard's  staff  as  engineer  officer  and 

member  of  Congress  from  that  State  from  1841  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    He 

to  1845.    In  1829  young  Arrington,  who  had  remained  in  tliis  position  through  the  war,  and 

received  a  good  education  in  his  native  State,  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court-House    in 

was  received  on  trial  as  a  Methodist  circuit  April,  1866.     After  this  be  went  to  Mexico, 

preacher  in  Indiana,  and  subsequently  preached  where  he  was  for  a  time  chief  engineer  on  the 

as  an  itinerant  in  1882  and  1883  in  Missouri,  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  but  returned 

his  remarkable  mental  powers  and  his  fiery,  to  Louisiana  to  die. 

glowing  eloquence  everywhere  drawing  crowds        Dec,  — . — Thompson,  Major   John,  died  in 

to  hear  him.  In  1 884  he  abandoned  the  ministry  Yergennes,  Y t.,  aged  85  years.  He  was  a  vete)*an 

and  studied  law,  being  admitted  soon  after  to  of  the  War  of  1812,  captain  of  a  company  of 

the  Missouri  bar.    He  removed  in  1886  or  1886  Yermont  volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Platts- 

to  Arkansas,  attained  distinction  in  his  profes-  bm*g,  and  captor  of  a  company  of  British  regn- 

sion,  and  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.    In  1844  lars   in    that   fight.      He    was    subsequently 

he  was  nominated  an  elector  on  the  Whig  mayor  of  Yergennes. 

ticket,  but  withdrew  his  name,  and  avowed  OBITUARIES,  FokkIqn.-;— e/an.  1. — Clis- 
hiraself  a  Democrat.  Soon  after  Texas  became  sold,  Bev.  Henbt,  M.  A.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
independent  of  Mexico  he  removed  thither,  and  English  Church,  and  author,  bom  in  1796,  edn- 
in  1860  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Dis-  cated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
triot  Court,  over  which  he  presided  till  1866.  uated  B;  A.  in  1818.  In  1880  he  was  present- 
His  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  ed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  the  rectory  of  Chel- 
more  northern  climate,  and  spent  a  few  months  mondiston,  Suffolk,  and  held  that  benefice 
in  New  York  City,  and  removed  to  Madison,  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  also  for  a  period 
Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  of  thirty-three  years  minister  of  Stockwell  chap- 
In  1857  he  came  to  Chicago,  which  thence-  el,  Lambeth,  holding  it  during  a  portion  of  the 
forward  was  his  home.  In  that  city  he  soon  time  with  his  Suffolk  rectory.  Mr.  Clissold 
won  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  constitutional  was  best  known,  however,  as  one  of  the  leaders 
lawyer,  and  such  was  his  abUity,  that  he  was  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  and  as 
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the  aathor  of  several  excellent  religions  works  was  a  miniatnre  drawing  of  ^  The  Baptism  of 

of  a  practical  character.    He  died  in  London.  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  in  which  the  iikeiieaBes 

Jan,  7. — KiDD,  William,  an  Englitth  natural-  were  excellent, 

ist,  author,  and  lecturer,  born  at  Hammersmith,  Jan,  11. — ^Doztaldson,  Sir  Stvabt  Aixxa5- 

in  1808,  and  died  there.     In  his  boyhood  Mr.  der,  a  colonial  statesman,  bom  m  Loadoo  in 

Kidd  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookselling  firm  in  1812,  of  a  very  intellectual  family,  and  died  st 

London,  and  subsequently  himself  became  a  Oarleton  Hall,  Cumberland.  At  an  early  age  he 

bookseller  in  Regent  Street.  After  some  ^eara  he  travelled  on  the  Gontineot  of  Europe,  pasied 

sold  out  his  business  and  devoted  himself  exdu-  two  years  in  Mexico,  and  twice  visited  the 

sively  to  natural  history  and  the  study  of  the  United  States.    In  1835  he  emigrated  to  8fd- 

habits  of  animals.     Possessing  a  most  genial  ney,  New  South  Wales,  where  for  twenty  years 

and  affectionate  nature,  he  attracted  to  him  he  was  the  headof  thefirmof  Donaldaon^Co^ 

birds,  beasts,  and  even  fishes,  and  could  cause  and  agent  for  Lloyds*.    In  1838hewasappoiot- 

them  to  evince  their  affection  for  him  in  a  most  ed  one  of  the  territorial  magistratea,  and  was 

remarkable  manner.    His  aviary  at  Hammer-  consei^uently  elected  a  member  of  the  Gonncil, 

smith  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  but  was  in  which,  and  in  the  Aisembly,  he  held  a  seat 

unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  to  his   great  from  1838  to  1859.    In  April,  1856,  be  fonoed 

grief,  two  or  three  years  since.    Mr.  Kidd  oo-  the  first  ministry  at  Sydney,  responsible  to  the 

casionally  lectured  on  natural  history  topics,  local  Parliament     He  also  held  the  offioe  of  a 

and  his  lectares,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  member   and  vice-president  of  the  Execatire 

**  Genial  Gossip,"  were  very  interesting  from  Council,  First  Minister,  and  Colonial  Secretary, 

their  fulness  of  anecdotes  and  observation  of  He  had  been  appointed  in  1855,  by  the  Sardiii- 

the  domestic  life  of  animali*.     He  was  also  a  ian    Government,    their   Consnl-General  for 

frequent  contributor  to  the  Gardener'a  OhronieU,  New  South  Wales,  but  this  post  he  resgned  oq 

the  National  Magazine^  and  Becreatiw  Scisnee,  taking  office  as  Colonial  Secretary.    In  1859  be 

and  for  several  years   past  had  conducted  a  returned  to  England,  and  in  1860  was  knighted 

journal  of  his  own,  which  was  highly  prized  for  his  services  in  the  colony, 

by  naturalists,  but  his  best  title  to  a  lasting  rep-  Jan:  16. — ^Exeter,  Bbownlow  Oeoil,  second 

utation  will  be  found  in  his  **Book  of  British  Marquis  and  Earl  of.  Baron  of  Burghley,£.6., 

Song  Birds,"  a  work  which,  like  Izaak  Walton's  P.  C,  and  hereditary  Grand  Almonerof  England, 

^*  Complete  Angler,'*  is  of  permanent  and  uni-  an  English  nobleman,  bom  at  Burghlej  Hoose, 

versal  interest.  near  Stamford,  July  2, 1795 ;  died  in  the  wd6 

Jan.  9. — Seinnes,  Geoboe  Ure,  an  English  place.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St  Johns 

botanist,  long  resident  in  Mexico  and  Central  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M:  A. 

America,  where  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  in  1814,  and  was  created  D.  C.  L.  in  1835.  He 

pursuits,  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Aspinwall,  at  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Rutlandshire 

the  age  of  62  years.    Notwithstanding  the  ex-  in  1826,  and  of  Northamptonshire  in  1843;  he 

tensive  busmess  of  the  house  of  Klee,  Skin-  held  the  office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the  Iai« 

ner  Sc  Co.,  of  Guatemala,  in  which  he  was  a  Prince  Consort  from  September,  1841,  to  Jana- 

partner,  he  found  time  to  pursue  his  favorite  ry,  1846,  of  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Qoeea's 

researches  in  the  botany  of  Western  Mexico  Household  from  February  to  December,  1851 

and  Guatemala,  more  thoroughly  than  any  pro-  and  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  from 

fessed  botanist,  foreign  or  native,  had  done.  He  February,  185 8,  to  June,  1659.    He  had  heen  for 

had  given  special  attention  to  the  Orchidaeea^  fifty  years  a  leading  patron  of  the  turf,  and  bred 

which  are  so  very  abundant  in  those  countries,  his  own  racing-stud,  which  won  many  races, 

and  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  and  was  at  one  time  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 

his  assiduity  and  skill  in  the  collection  of  these  Jan.  16. — Gut,  Joseph,  an  En^ish  anthor  of 

plants.    The  genus  Uroshinneria  of  the  natu-  school  text-books,  bom  in  1784,  died  in  Kent* 

ral  order  Scrophulariaeeat  was  named  for  him  by  ish-town,  London.    His  "  Geography,"  "  Spell- 

Dr.  Lindley,  and  GattUya  Skinneri  among  the  ing-book,"  etc.,  were  very  popular  a  half  cein 

Orchids  is  a  minor  remembrance  of  him.  tury  since,  but  contained   only  a  veiy 

Jan,  11. — Baxteb,  Geoboe,  the  inventor  and  amount  of  information, 

patentee  of  oil-color  picture-printing,  bom  in  Jan,  17. — ^Foot,  F.  J.,  one  of  the  senior  _ 

Lewes,  in  1805 ;  died  at  the  Retreat,  Sydenham,  ogists  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Greograpbical 

He  settled  in  London  about  the  year  1825,  and  Survey  of  the  British  Idands,  was  drowned  whQe 

soon  gained  a  high  reputation  as  an  artist  in  skating  on  Lough  Key,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 

oils.      His  process  of    oil-color  printing  was  Jan,  17. — Smith,  Jambs,  F.  R.  S.,  b  Sootfch 

very  successful,  and  his  pictures,  some  of  which  geologist  and  author,  bora  at  Jordanhill  neir 

were  very  fine,  were  in  great  demand.    Among  Glasgow,  in  1782;  died  there.  He  was  edneated 

the  best  of  them,  of  which  hundreds  of  thou-  at  Glasgow  University,  and  was  a  maipstrat^ 

sands  were  sold,  were  the  miniatures  of  Queen  for  Renfrewshire.      He  was  a  diligent  student 

Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  "  The  Descent  from  of  geology,  and  being  of  a  religious  turn  of  miad, 

the  Cross,"  ''  The  opening  of  the  First  Parlia-  had  given  very  careful  attention  to  many  vexed 

raent  of  Queen  Victoria,"  and  "  The  Oorona-  questions  in  Biblicnl  science.     He  was  a  verr 

tion."    For  the  last  two  he  received  the  gold  frequent  contributor  to  the  transactions  of  v«- 

medal  of  Austria.    His  best  original  production  rions  scientific  societies,  and  the  author  of  ser- 
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eral  works  of  ooDsiderable  valae,  among  which  oessioa  of  Oharles  I.  to  the  Restoration,  in- 

were  *'  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,"  eluding  a  Particular  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume's 

**  Dissertations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels,"  Statements    relative  to  the  Character  of  the 

^^ Researches  Id  Post-Tertiary  Geology,"  etc.  English  Government;."  and  in   1826    "Cora- 

Jan,  20. — Chafbcak,  Oaptain  John  Jambs,  raentaries  on  Stair's  Institutious  of  the  Law 
B.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc.,  an  accomplishea  of  Scotluid,"  a  very  valuable  work.  In  1886 
British  officer,  artist,  and  savan,  born  in  Bath,  he  was  appointed  Historiographer  Royal  of  Scot- 
England,  in  1789 ;  died  in  London.  He  received  land,  and  after  spending 'almost  thirty  years  in 
his  commission  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  served  careftil  study  and  research,  published  in  1865 
his  country  faithfully  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  a  new  and  entirely  rewritten  edition  of  his  first 
until  his  health  failed.  Possessing  a  high  de-  work,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Constitutional 
gree  of  artistic  skill,  he  made  sketches  in  sepia  History  of  the  British  Empire.  " 
and  water  colors  of  many  places  and  objects  c/bn.  24. — ^MoDonnell,  Riohabd,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
of  interest  which  he  visited,  in  Asia,  Africa,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  bom  iu 
and  America,  and  his  conununications  on  the  Douglas,  County  Cork,  in  1787 ;  died  in  Trinity 
geography,  geology,  climate,  and  customs,  of  College,  Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
different  countries  were  always  warmly  wel-  College,  graduating  B.  A.  in  1806,  becoming  a 
corned.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Fellow  in  1808,  and  taking  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Hoyal  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  in  1818.  He  at  first  studied  law,  was  called  to 
Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Institution,  etc.  the  Irish  bar,  and  practised  for  some  time  on 

Jan.  20. — D' Alton,  John,  an  Irish  historian  the  Munster  Circuit,  but  subsequently  aban- 

and  genealogist  bom  at  Bessville,  County  West-  doned  the  legid  profession  and  took  holy  orders, 

meath,  Ireland,  in  1792;  died  in  Dublin.     He  In  1816  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Oratory  by 

was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  competitive  examination,  took  the  degree  of 

he   graduated  in  1810;   studied  law   at  the  D.  D.  in  1821,  was  chosen  Senior^Fellow  in  1886, 

Middle  Temple,   London ;   was  called  to  the  was  Bursar  for  many  years,  and  was  appointed 

Irish  bar  in  1813,  and  joined  the  Connaught  Cir-  Provost  in  1862.    His  administration  of  fifteen 

cnit.    He  speedily  attained  distinction  as  a  law-  years  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  mate- 

ver,  but  historical  and  archsBological  literature'  rial  improvements  in  the  undergraduate  course  of 

had  greater  charms  for  him,  and  eventually  the  college,  and  by  a  great  advance  in  its  status. 

drew  him  from  his  profession.     His  first  pub-  Some  of  these  improvements  at  first  excited 

lished  work  was  a  metrical  romance,  "Dermid,  prejudice  and  opposition,  but  they  were  eventu- 

or  Erin  in  the  Days  of  Boroihme,"  which  ap-  ally  acknowleaged  to  be  wise  and  beneficial, 

peared  in  1814.    In  1828  he  successfully  com-  Jaii.  25.  — Palabz,    Most   Rev.  Francisco 

peted  for  the  Conyngham  Gold  Medal,  offered  Bs  Paula  Gabcia,  Archbishop  of  Guatemala, 

by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  best  essay  died  in  Guatemala. 

on  *'*'  The  Ancient  History,  Religion,  and  Arts,  of  Jan.  26. — Jejset,  Sabah  Sophia,  Dowager- 
Ireland,"  which  was  published  in  the  Transac-  Countess  of,  a  leader  of  fashion  and  society  in 
tions  of  the  Academy.  In  1888  he  contributed  London  for  more  than  fifty  years,  born  at  West- 
to  the  Irish  Pen/ny  Magazine  a  series  of  **  II-  moreland  House,  March  4, 1785;  died  in  Loudon. 
Insttrations'of  Irish  Topography,"  and  then  and  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  tenth  Earl 
subsequently,  numerous  papers  to  the  OentU-  of  Westmoreland,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
man^s  Magasine,  eto.  In  1838  he  published  married  George,yiscount  Yilliers,  who  the  next 
*^  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,"  and  year  became  fifth  Earl  of  Jersey.  Inheriting  a 
the  same  year  his  **  History  of  the  County  of  large  fortune  in  her  own  right,  and  her  husband 
Dublin,"  for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  being  a  wealthy  and  influential  peer.  Lady  Jer- 
materials.  In  1844  appeared  his  ^'  History  of  sey  had  a  wide  sphere  for  the  development  of 
Drogheda  and  its  Environs,  with  Memoir  of  the  her  really  brilliant  talents,  and  occupied  it 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway ;  "  and  in  1846  successfully  for  half  a  century.  She  shared 
his  "  Annals  of  Boyle,"  one  of  his  most  elabo-  with  the  Viscountess  Palmerston  the  chief  po- 
rate  works.  In  1855  he  published  his  "  Illus-  Htical  influence  of  the  time,  the  Tory  or  Con- 
trations,  Historical  and  Genealogical,  of  King  servative  party  being  very  greatly  controlled 
James's  Irish  Army  List,  1689,"  and  in  1860  a  by  her.  Her  saloons  were  open  nightly  to 
second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  work,  receive  the  Tory  leaders  and  foreign  diploma- 
His  last  work,  issued  in  1864,  was  "  The  History  tisU  and  notables,  not  a  few  of  the  crowned 
of  Dundrik."  Besides  his  published  works,  Mr.  heads  of  Europe  being  on  her  list  of  acquaint- 
D' Alton  left  nearly  200  volumes  of  manuscripts,  ance.  Her  knowledge  of  European  politics 
calculated  to  furnish  valuable  aid  to  future  hi^  was  said  to  be  unsurpassed,  and  though  her 
torians  and  genealogists.  "  at  homes  "  were  almost  exclusively  for  the 

Jan.  22.~Bhodie,  Gbobos,  a  Scottish  histor-  Tories,  she   eiyoyed   the  personal  friendship 

ical  writer.  Historiographer  Royal  of  Scotland,  of  the  Whig  leaders.  Her  husband  died  iu  1859, 

bom  in  the  county  of  Iladdmgton,  in  Scotland,  and  she  had  buried  six  of  her  seven  children. 

in  1786 ;  died  in  London.    He  was  educated  at  Her  last  years  were  passed  in    comparative 

the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  called  to  the  seclusion. 

Scottish  bar  in  1811.    In  1832  he  published  a  Jan.  80. — Campebdown,    Rt.    Hon.   Adah 

^'  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Ac-  Duncan  Haldanx,  second  Earl  of  a  British 
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peer,  bom  Maroh  25,  1812,  and  died  at  Weston  to  South  Aastralia  in  1848^  and  Ming  to  find 

House,  Warwickshire.     He    was  educated  at  remunerative  employment  iu  hb  profesdon,  he 

Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  founded  the 

he  graduated  M.  A.  in  1884.    As  Lord  Dun-  MeJhaume  Punchy  and  was  editor  iu  socce^ioii 

can,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com-  of  many  of  the  oolouial  journals,  being  engaged 

mons  from  1837  to  1859,   except  two   years,  on  the  MeJboume  Argus  at  the  time  of  his 

He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  1866  to  death. 

1858.      In  1859   he   succeeded   his  father  as       Jan,  — . — ^YEBAaiTA,  Don  Pedso  db  Pobtu- 

Earl  of  Camperdown,  and  since  that  time  had  axixo  Colon,  Daque  de,  Marques  de  Jamaica 

taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  y  Almirante  de  las  Indiaa,  a  Spanish  nohle- 

Jan,  — . — Haiboollah  Effekdi,  Turkish  am-  man,  a  descendant  of  the  female  branch  of  the 
bassador  in  Persia,  and  the  most  eminent  scholar  family  of  Cristoval  Colon,  or,  as  we  call  him, 
and  historian  among  the  Turks,  died  at  Teheran,  Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  not  proaiinent^ 
Persia.  He  was  originally  educated  for  the  and  perhaps  not  specially  gifted,  but  he  pos- 
medical  profession,  in  which  he  distinguished  sessed  a  large  estate  and  cherished  with  pecoliir 
himself;  but  he  afterward  applied  himself  to  care  all  the  archivee  of  the  family  and  the  pa- 
literature,  and  entered  the  civil  service.  He  was  pers  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  was  remarkablj 
the  author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Sultans,"  of  liberal  and  cordial  to  Washington  Inring,  when 
which  a  single  vol  nine  is  devoted  to  each  sultan,  he  was  in  Spain  collecting  the  material  for  Lis 
and  of  which  he  had  already  produced  sixteen  or  Life  of  Columbus,  givmg  mm  free  access  to  tfa^ 
seventeen  volumes  when  he  was  sent  on  the  em-  precious  documents,  which  he  valued  above  his 
bassy  to  Persia.  By  his  absence,  and  the  retire-  own  life.  The  duke  died  at  Madrid,  at  a  rerr 
ment  of  Ahmed  Jevdet  Pacha  from  the  post  of  advanced  age. 

historiographer  to  that  of  Viceroy  of  Aleppo,        Jan.  — . — ^Weymeb,  Mile.  MABOXJEKrrEGEoi- 

the  historical  labors  of  Stamboul  were  brought  osa.  a  French  tragedienna^  better  known  asMUe, 

almost  tp  a  standstill;  as,  also,  the  project  of  Greorges,  born   at  Amiens,  in  1786;  died  in 

the  Government,  elaborated  by  Munif  Effendi,  Paris.    Her  professional  career  began  in  1^.% 

for  a  national  history,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  when  she  made-  her  debtU  at  the  GomMie 

committee  of  literary  men,  as  announced  some  Fran^se.    It  was  marked  by  many  trinrnph?, 

iAme  Ago  ia  The  AthewBum,    Halroollah  Effendi  and   crowned  with  the  most   illnstrions  suc- 

was  buried  with  great  ceremony,  at  the  expense  cess.    In  the  days  of  the  Consulate  and  the 

of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  in  tribute  to  his  literary  First  Empire  she    stood  at  the  head  of  the 

distinction.  profession.      In  1812  she  played  before  the 

Jan.  — . — Jalabebt,  Jeait,  a  French  soldier,  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia..   Honors  were 

who  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  paid  to  her  in  Saxony  and  Russia,  as  well  ai< 

and  served  in  the  armies  of  the  First  Republic,  in  France.    At  one  period  she  studied  under 

died  at  Besset,  France,  aged  107  years.  the  tuition  of  Talma,  and,    appearing  sab^ 

Jan.  — . — ^RoBEBTSON,  Joseph,  LL.  D.,  Cura-  quently,  at  the  Od6on,  she  made  a  remarkable 
tor  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  Regis-  sensation,  in  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
ter  House  of  Scotland ;  died  in  Edinburgh.  He  She  afterward  played  at  the  Porte  St  Martin, 
commenced  life  as  a  member  of  the  press,  first  and  at  other  principal  theatres,  dosing  her 
in  Aberdeen,  then  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1849  be-  labors  at  the  Th6&tre  Franks.  Her  fine  of 
came  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Courant^  which  parts  was  that  of  classical  tragedy,  and  there- 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  In  1853  Lord-  in  she  had  no  rival  but  Mile.  Mars.  She  had 
Advocate  Moncrieff  appointed  him  to  the  posi-  passed  the  meridian  of  her  fame  when,  in 
tion  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1821,  Rachel  was  born.  In  June,  1846,  Mt. 
and  although  it  had  been  hitherto  an  unimpor-  Georges  was  obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  retire 
taut  and  subordinate  office,  under  his  able  man-  Arom  the  stage.  She  resorted  to  teftchii)^, 
agement  it  soon  became  of  great  consequence  however,  in  the  dramatic  art;  and  it  is  wortbT 
to  the  literature  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Robertson's  of  note  that  one  of  her  pupils^  in  1856,  wi5 
researches  into  the  past  history  of  Scotland  dis-  *  Miss  Jean  Davenport,  who  is  now  distin- 
played  much  labor  and  ability,  and  his  writings  guished  on  the  American  stage  as  Mrs.  Lander, 
exhibited  talents  of  a  high  order.  His  work  In  1849  a  benefit  was  arranged  for  Mile, 
entitled  *'  Councils  and  Canons  of  the  Scottish  Georges — who  was  in  poverty— and  Rachel 
Church,"  which  has  been  recently  published,  played  Eriphile^  in  "Iphig6nie."  Madame 
throws  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  Scot-  Viardot  also  appeared.  The  benefidarr  her- 
land  before  the  Reformation,  and  is  regarded  as  self  played  GlyUmne»tra;  and  even  in  the  faded 
a  work  of  greaj;  value.  In  April,  1864,  the  splendor  of  her  genius  and  her  extraordinarf 
honorary  degree' of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  beauty,  she  made  a  deep  impression  upwi  the 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  tickle  mind  of  Paris.      The  last  years  of  the 

Jan,  — . — SriTNETT,  F.,  an  Australian  editor,  great    actress  were   clouded   by   trouble  and 

and  son  of  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  a  well-known  sickness. 

English  anthoreas,  died  in  Melbourne,  Australia.        Felt,  10. — ^Austbia,  H.  S.  H.  Stephen  Frax- 

He  had  been  educated  as  a  surveyor  and  civil  ois  Viotob,  Archduke  ofj  and  Palatine  of  Hna- 

engineer,  but  had  been    connected  with   the  gary,  died  at  Mentone,  Hungary.    He  was  born 

press  for  some  time  in  England.    He  emigrated  in  Hungary,  September  14,  iSlT;  was  a  lienten- 
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ant-field-morshal  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  cer  of  the  French  army,  died  at  Chalons-sur- 

colonel  of  the  58th  regiment  of  infantry.    He  Saone.    He  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1764,  and 

sncceeded  his  father  in  the  Palatinate  of  Hungary  entered  the  service  in  1781,  in  the  Cantabrian 

in  January,  1847.    He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  Hussars.    He  served  through  all  the  Napoleonic 

charitable  institutions  and  of  the  learaed  socie-  wars,  and  received  from  Kapoleon  III.  the  Cross 

ties  of  the  empire,  and  was  much  beloved  in  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Hungary.  March  1. — Mahomet,  Emik  Pacha,  Turkish 

Feb.  19. — ^TuHNBULL,   Rev.   John,  a  clergy-  Minister  of  Police,  died  in  Constantinople,  aged 

man  of  the  Xirk  of  Scotland,  died  at  Tingwell,  109  years.    He  attained  his  position  fi-om  that 

Shetland.    He  was  bom  at  Ancrum,  Roxburgh,  of  a  private  Janizary. 

May  26, 1775,  educated  at  the  University  of  March  6.— Goodsir,    John,     Professor     of 

Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  at  Bressa  in  1805,  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  died 

and  in  tiie  following  year  was  appointed  min-  at  his  residence  near  that  city.    He  was  born 

ister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Tingwell,  White-  at  Anstruther,  in  1814,  educated  at  St.  An- 

ness,  and  Weisdale.    In  1814  he  accompanied  drew's,  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  several  other  gentlemen  Edinburgh,  and  in  1836  became  a  Licentiate  of 

in  the  Dghthouse  yacht  to  Shetland,  the  details  the  College  of  Surgeons.    In  1846,  on  tidere- 

of  which  interesting  voyage  were  minutely  tirement  of  Professor  Monro  from  tiie  chair  of 

given  in  Lockhart*s  *'Life  of  Scott,"  which  con-  Anatomy  in  the  university,  -he  was  elected  to 

tains  a  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  to  that  post.     His  lectures  drew  students  from 

the  incalculable  benefit  Mr.  Turnbull  rendered  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  crowds 

to  the  agriculture  of  the  Shetland  Islands  by  of  visitors  from  nearly  every  Continental  school, 

the  introduction  of  a  new  style  of  husbandry,  His  researches  on  anatomical  and  physiological 

which  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  subjects  gained  for  him  a  high  standing  among 

soil.  the  anatomists  of  Europe,  though  his  publica- 

Feb.  23. — Smabt,  Sir   Geobge  Thomas,  K.  tions  were  not  numerous. 

C.   B.,  organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel  March  9. — Gbossmith,    John,    an    English 

Royal,  died  in  London.    He  was  born  in  that  chemist  and  author,  died  in  London,  aged.  58 

city.  May,  1776 ;  entered  the  Chapel  Eoyal  as  years.    He  was  a  man  of  fine  scientific  attain- 

a  chorister  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  was  ments,  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  literary 

present  at  the   Handel  Commemorations  of  and  scientific  men  from  abroad  as  well  as  at 

Westminster  Abbey  from  1784  to  1791.     He  home.    He  was  the  author  of  "The  Monetary 

was  conductor  of  musical  festivals  in  the  ah-  System,"   "  The  Usury  Laws,"  "  Government 

bey,  and  also  at  Norwich,  Manchester,  Liver-  upon  First  Principles,"  and  other  works, 

pool,  Derby,  and  other  places,  and  du*ected  the  March  11. — ^Bavabu,  Her  Serene  Highness 

oratorios  performed  during    Lent  at  Co  vent  the  Princess  Sophie  Marie  FRin^BiQUE  Au- 

Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres  from  1818  ouste    Leopoidine    Alexandrine  Ernestine 

until  their  extinction  by  the  advent  of  the  Albertine  Elizabeth,   Duchess  of;    died  at 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society.    He  was  the  friend  Munich.    She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 

of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  We-  Eling  of  SaxoiIir»  aud  was  bom  March  15,  1845. 

ber;  the  last  of  whom  died  in  his  house,  and  March  11.  —  Sohleswig  -  Holstein  -  Sonder- 

was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Philhar-  BURG-AuGiiSTENBirRO,  Her  Serene  Highness  the 

monic  Society  in  1818,  and  of  the  famous  City  Duchess  Louisa  Sophia,  mother  of  the  reigning 

Concerts  in  1818.    Sir  George  gave  lessons  to  duke  of,  and  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Christian,  died  at, 

nearly  all  the  great  artists  of  his  time.    He  was  her  residence  in  Lower  Silesia.     She  was  bom 

knighted  in  Dublin  in  1818.  September  22,  1798. 

Feb,  28. — Brasoassat,  Jacques  Raymond,  March  12. — Poole,  Edward  Stanley,  an 
an  eminent  French  painter,  died  at  Paris.  He  English  linguist  and  Orientalist  of  high  reputa- 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  August  80,  1805.  In  tion,  died  at  Upper  Tooting,  England,  aged  86 
1 825  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Academy  of  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
Fine  Arts,  for  historical  landscape,  after  which  •  articles  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  " 
he  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies.  He  and  the  ^^  EnoyclopsDdia  Britannica." 
was  remarkably  skilful  in  his  landscapes  with  March  18. — Gluoksburo,  Her  Serene  High- 
animals,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  ness  the  Princess  Louise  of,  died  at  Ballenstedt, 
of  Fine  Arts  in  1848.-  near  Copenhagen.     She  was  the  daughter  of 

Feb.  — . — Alder,  Joshua,  an  eminent  Eng-  the  Landgrave  Charles  of  Hesse,  and  his  wife, 

lish  zoologist  and  author,  died  at  Newcastle-  Her  R.  H.  Princess  Louise  of  Denmark,  and 

upon-Tyne.    He  was  the  author  of  some  valu-  was  born  September  28,  1789.     She  was  the 

able  papers  on  "The  MoUusca  and  Zoophytes  of  grandmother  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 

Northumberland,"  and  published,  in  corgunc-  cess  of  Wales. 

tion  with  Mr.  Hancock,  a  standard  work  on  March  15. — ^Dandalo,  Count  Girolamo  An- 

'*  The  Nndibranchiate  MoUusca  of  the  British  tonio    Dandalo,  Director  of  the    Venetian 

Islands."    He  had  been  for  some  years  previous  Archives,  died  at  Venice.     He  was  bom  July 

to  his  death  engaged  upon  the  British  Tumi-  26,  1796.      He  was  an  eminent   antiquarian 

cata.  scholar,  and  among  the  results  of  his  industry 

Feb,  — , — ^Marchal,  Colonel  Andr£,  an  offi-  may  be  mentioned  his  assistance  in  the  compi- 
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latlon  of  the  Venetian  Calendar.    He  was  en-  cember  26,  1798,  gradasted  at  Trinity  College, 

gaged  upon  the  second  volume  of  this  work  at  Cambridge,  in  1819,  was  ordained  priest  io 

the  time  of  bis  death.  1823,   and  in  1827  was   appointed  t^tant 

March  18. — ^Wiffen,  Benjamin  Barrow,  an  preacher  at  St  Jameses,  Westminster,  and,  the 

eminent  scholar  in  Spanish  literature,  died  at  same  year,  secretary  of  the  National  Society 

Wobnrn,  England,  aged  72  years.    He  was  in-  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 

strumental  in  the  reprinting  of  some  twenty  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Cljarch,  a 

works  of  the  early  Spanish  reformers ;  two  of  post  which  he  occupied  until  1889.    He  was 

which,  the  ^^  JSpUtola  Consolatoria  ^^  of  Joan  Rector  of  East  Tlsted,  Hampshire,  from  18S9  to 

Perez^  and  the  ^^  Alfdbeto  Cristiano^^  of  Juan  1850;  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  Rector  of  St 

y aides,  were  edited  by  him.    The  latter  work  Mary's,  Southampton,  and  Canon  of  TTmchester 

owed  its  discovery  to  him,  having  been  nn-  Cathedral,  from  1850  to  1860,  when  he  was 

known,   even  to  bibliographers,  for  the  last  elevated  to  the  See  of  Rochester.    He  was  tbe 

three  centuries,   until    brought  to  light  and  anthor  of  various    pamphlets,  sermons,  and 

translated  by  him  in  the  year  1861.     He  wrote  charges  as  archdeacon, 
a  "  Life  of  Valdes,"  and  bad  contributed  eiten-        April  12. — Bjell,  Robert,  an  English  writer, 

sively  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  his  time.  died  in  London.    Se  was  born  at  Cork,  Jaa- 

March  25. — Flittorf,  M.,  a  distinguished  nary  10,  1800,  studied  at  Dublin,  and  earijbe- 
French  architect,  and  writer  on  architectural  came  a  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Inguwhrr,  i 
subjectt«,  died  in  Paris.  He  was  a  native  of  magazine  whicb  he  was  instrumental  in  found- 
Cologne,  and  born  in  1792.  He  constructed  ing.  When  very  yonng,  he  obtained  an  ap- 
many  buildings  in  Paris,  including  the  church  pointment  in  a  government  department  io 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Tfi^dtre  Ambigu  Co-  Dublin,  and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  goT- 
mique,  embellished  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  ernment  journal,  The  Patriot.  In  1828  he  re- 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  His  knowledge  of  clas-  moved  to  Tx>ndon,  and  became  editor  of  Tie 
sic  antiquity  and  his  various  important  publica-  Atlas  newspaper.  In  18B9,  in  conjnnctioc 
tions,  especially  that  <m  the  art  of  polychromy  with  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton  and  Dr.  Lard- 
as  ^applied  to  monumental  art,  placed  him  in  ner,  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  MohUdy 
the  highest  rank  among  the  writers  on  his  art.  Chronicle  magazine,  of  which  be  was  afterwazd 

March  27. — Sblby,  Pridraux  John,  an  emi-  the  editor.     He  also  edited  the  Shry-TeUer, 

nent  English  naturalist  and  author,  died  at  his  the  Mirror^  and  Home  News.    He  contriboted 

residence  in  Northumberland.    He  was  born  in  to  Lardner's  "  CyclopsBdia,"  the  concluding  vol- 

1789,  and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  umes  of  Mackintoshes  "  History  of  England/ 

of  Durham,  and  University  College,  Oxford.    A  and  of  Southey's  "  Dves  of  the  British  Admi- 

portion  of  his  college  vacations  were  spent  in  rals,"  and  a  "  History  of  Russia."     He  also 

long  walking  expeditions  through  the  wildest  published   '*The    Ladder  of   Gold"  (1S5U); 

parts  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  pollecting  ** Heart  and   Altars;"    "Life  of  Canning:" 

specimens  of  sea  and  land  hirds  in  their  respeo-  "  Ontlines  of  China ; "  "  Memorials  of  the  Svil 

tive  natural  haunts.    He  also  made  a  tour  in  War,"  consisting  of  the  Fairfax  oorrespondeoce, 

Holland,  and  his  passion  for  the-  pursuit  of  all  2  vols. ;   "  Wayside  Rctures  through  France, 

branches  of  natural  history  brought  him  fre-  Belgium,  and  Holland;"  and,  in  1854,  com- 

quently  in  contact  with  various  eminent  con-  menced  an  annotated  edition  of  the  English 

temporaries,  such  as  Audubon,  Landseer,  Bab-  poets,  of  which  twenty-nine  volumes  have  ^ 

ington,  Murchison,  Strickland,  Gould,  and  many  peared,  and  an  elaborate  anthology  of  Engll^ 

'others.    He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  poetry,  entitled  "Golden  Leaves."     His  last 

in  two  volumes,  upon  British  birds,  illustrated  work  was  editing  selections,  entitled  *^  Art  and 

by  colored  folio  plates,  also  a  work  of  superior  Song." 

merit  on  British  forest-trees,  and  was   joint        April  18. — Smirke,  Sir  Bobebt,  Knt,  B.  A-, 

editor  with  Sir  William  Jardioe  of  three  vol-  a  celebrated  architect,  died    at  Cheltenham, 

umes  of  "  Illustrations  of  Ornithology."    He  England.      He  was  bom  in  London  in  iTiSO, 

was  honorably  connected  witii  several  scientific  educated  at  Apsley  School,  near  Woburn,  and, 

bodies  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  after  a  thorongh  course  of  professional  st&dy. 

March  — . — BouDiK,  M.,  an  eminent  an  thro-  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece, 

pologist  and  statistician,  died  in  Paris.     He  was  visiting,  at  intervals,  the  principal  cities  of  En- 

the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  medical  rope.    Steadily  advancing  in  his  profession,  be 

geography,  and  numerous  papers  on  medical  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy 

aud  scientific  statistics.  in  1799,  was  elected  an  associate  in  1808,  and  a 

March  — . — Calderon,  Seflor  Srrafin  Este-  royal  academician  in  1811.    In  1809  be  bnilt 

BAN,  a  Spanish  writer  and  biographer,  died  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  in  1823  the  British 

Madrid.  '  He  was  a  man  of  thorough  attain-  Museum,  and,  shortly  after,  the  General  Po^- 

ments  in  Spanish  literature,  and  was  the  author  Office.    The  restoration  of  York  Minster,  aft«r 

of  several  valuable  works  over  the  signature  of  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1829,  was  among  bis 

*'  El  SoUtario,"  best  public  works.    He  was  among  the  first  to 

April  6. — ^RooHESTEKj  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Cot-  apply  the  medieval  style  to  domestic  trehitec- 

TON  WioKAM,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bi-?hop  of,  died  in  ture,  but  most  of  his  works  are  in  the  classic 

Ix)ndon.     He  was  born  at  Walthamstow,  De-  style.    For  a  long  time  he  held  the  office  ot 
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treasnrer  to  the  Rojal  Academy,  but  in  1850  pointer,  died  in  Edinbnrgh.    He  was  born  in 

resigned.  Glasgow,  in  1805,  and  early  entered  upon  his 

April  22. — Stewakd,  Mrs.  Isabella  Tea-  studies  as  an  artist.    He  visited  Holland,  Flan- 

TERs,  an  English  novelist  and  poet,  died  at  derp,  and  Spain,  and  spent  a  few  years  in  Lon- 

Great    Yannouth,    England,    aged    about   60  don.    Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  took 

years.    She  was  born  in  Cork,  and  early  gave  high  rank  as  an  artist,  and  in  1842  settled  in 

indications  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  fine  ima-  Edinburgh,  where  the  works  he  exhibited  at- 

ginative  powers.      Her  first  publication  was  tracted  much  attention,  and  he  was  soon  after 

*' Prediction,"  a  work  which  entitled  her  at  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 

once  to  take  high  rank  as  a  novelist.    It  was  emy.     Among  his  productions  were :   "  The 

pablished  in  1834,  and  was  followed,  in  1837,  Last  of  the  Clan ; "  "  Fugitives  of  the  Battle  of 

by  ''The  Mnscarenhas,"  a  legend  of  the  For-  Culloden;"  "Glencoe;  "  "Dawn  of  the  Morri- 

tuguese  in  India;   "The  Interdict,"  in  1840;  ing  of  the  Massacre ;  "  "  A  Scene  on  the  Ay  r- 

"  Catharine  Erloff,"  and  "Marguerite's  Legacy,"  shire  Coast;"    "Harvest  Time  in  the  High- 

in  1857.    She  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  lands ; "  "  The  Death  of  Macdonald  of  Glen- 

the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.    Her  poeti-  coe;  "  and  a  "  Summer  Sabbath  Afternoon  in 

cal  compositions  were  nnmerous.  the  West  Highlands." 

April  — . — ^VnxBMAm,  Abel  FfiANgois,  an  May  18. — Hooeham,  T.,  an  eminent  book- 
eminent  French  pubhcist,  died  in  Paris.  He  seller  and  scholar,  died  in  London,  aged  80 
was  bom  at  Paris,  June  11, 1790,  and  at  twenty  years.  His  place  of  business,  called  "  The  Li- 
years  of  age  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  brary,"  was  familiar  to  everybody  in  Europe 
Lycee  Charlemagne,  and  subsequently  was  who  took  an  interest  in  any  literary  subject. 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  Eloquence  at  and  was  the  habitual  resort  of  the  litterateurs 
the  Sorbonne.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cham-  of  the  day. 

ber  of  Deputies  in  1830,  was  Minister  of  Public  May  25. — Abmstrono,  Robeet  Ahchibald, 

Instruction  in  1839,  and  also  in  1840.  Latterly  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  philologist  and 

he  had  abandoned  politics,  and  was  preparing  a  litterateur^  died  at  Peckham  Rye.    He  was 

'"- life  of  Pope  Gregory  VII."  at  the  time  of  his  bom  at  Kenmore,  Perth,  in  1788,  educated  at 

death.    He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  University,  where 

historical  works.     In  1831  he  was  made  a  peer  he  graduated.    Removing  to  London,  he  was 

of  France  by  Louis  Philippe.  for  more  than  twenty  years  head  master  of  the 

May  1. — Hexdebson,  John,  an  East  India  South  Lambeth  Grammar  School.    He  was  a 

merchant  of  remarkable  liberality,  died  in  Ren-  writer  of  great  ability.    He  was  the  author  of 

frewshire,  Scotland,  aged  85  years.    He  was  the  standard  dictionary  of  the  "Gaelic  Lan- 

the  originator  of  the  prizes  to  working-men  for  guage  and  Literature^"  an  elaborate  compila- 

essays  on  the  advantages  of  the  Sabbath.    He  tion  of  great  value.    In  1826  he  was  appointed 

fspent  between  £30,000  and  J640,000  for  reli-  Gaelic  Lexicographer  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 

gious  and  charitable  objects.  From  1819  he  contributed  for  popular  period- 

May  1. — ^PoEEio,   Carlo,  an  Italian  states-  icals  papers  on  learned,  literary,  and  humorous 

man,  died  at  Turin.    He  was  born  in  1803,  his  subjects.    Dr.  Armstrong  was  for  some  years 

family  being  of  ancient  and  distinguished  Ital-  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  "  Literarj- 

ian  origin,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  his  father  Civil  List." 

was  exiled  by  the  Neapolitan  Government  for  May  28. — Beottgh,  William  Francis,  a  dis- 

his  efforts  in  behalf  of  republicanism.    Poerio  tinguished  operatic  singer  and  manager,  died  in 

accompanied  his  parent  to  Switzerland.     On  Liverpool,  England,  aged  70  years.    He  first 

his  return,  in  1825,  he  embraced  the  law,  and  appeared  at  the  Worthing  Theati*e  in  1818,  as  a 

won  renown  for  gratuitously  defending  many  bass  singer.    In  1837  he  came  to  the  United 

prersons  charged  with  disobedience  to  the  des-  States  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  and  travelled 

potism  of  his  country.    Though  almost  always  with  them  throughout  the  country. 

Buffering  alternate  imprisonment,  release,  and  May  30. — Brodie,   Alexander,  a   Scottish 

trial,  for  his  political  offences,  Poerio  persisted  sculptor  of  great  reputation,  died  at  Aberdeen, 

in  remaining  in  Naples,  convinced  that  there  aged  36  years.    He  was  fast  rising  in  celebrity. 

was  the  theatre  of  his  usefulness.    When,  in  His  "  Queen's  Statue,"  in  Aberdeen,  the  late 

1848,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  forced  to  issue  "Duke  of  Richmond,"  "The  Motherless  Las- 

the  semblance  of  a  free  constitution,  public  sie,"  "Highland  Mary,"  ."Cupid  and  Mask," 

sympathy  and  regard  compelled  him  to  let  and  the  figure  in  the  Aberdeen  churchyard, 

Poerio  alone  for  the  time  being,  and  he  rep-  representing  Grief  strewing  flowers  on  a  grave, 

resented  Naples  in  Parliament.    For  ten  years  are  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  attainment  in 

he  continued  to  defend  Italian  liberty,  but  in  ai'tistic  skill. 

1859  was  exiled  and  sent,  bound,  to  America.  May — .— Cameroxi,   Angelo,   one  of  the 

The  exiles,  however,  overmastered  the  crew  of  most   celebrated  sculptors  of  Italy,   died  in 

the  vessel,  and  put  into  Cork.    In  England  Venice. 

Poerio  remained  two  years,   but  returned  in  May — » — Champoixion,  Jean  Jacques,  com- 

1861  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  unmolested  mbnly  called  Champolliox-Figeao,  an  eminent 

till  the  time  of  his  death.  French  author,  historian,  and  publicist,  died  at 

May  8. — ^Beown,  J.  C,  a  Scottish  landscape-  Fontwnebleau.   He  was  born  in  1778,  at  Figeao^ 

Vol.  vn. — 88 
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in  the  French  Department  of  Lot.    After  hold-  Trinity  College.    He  was  the  author  of  a  prize- 

ing  in  Grenoble  the  offices  of  Librarian  and  poem  npon  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 

Professor  of  Greek  literature,  he  was  appointed  (1819) ;  a  volume  of  poems;  transLaUoos  Irom 

in  1828  Conservator  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Im-  Goethe,  Schiller,  ai^d  De  La  Motte  Fouqa«; 

perial  Library  in  Pai'is ;  but  after  the  February  and  an  "  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Stadv  of 

revolution  was  deposed  from  office  by  Carnot.  the  Civil  Law."    He  also  contributed  Urjsely  to 

In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Napoleon  tUeDullin  ITnivenity  Magazine,  North  BrUuh 

Librarian  of  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  jReview^  and  other  literary  periodicals, 

subseauently  Librarian  to  the  Emperor.  Besides  June  9.  —  Fuente,  Juax  Aieroyio  de  uu  a 

the  Antiquites  de   Grenoble  (1807),  his  chief  Mexican  statesman  and  diplomat;  died  in  Sal- 

works  include  the  Annates  dea  Lagidea  and  tillo.    He  was  a  self-made  man,  and  his  wboie 

Egypte  Ancienne,  Lee  Toumois  du  Hoi  Bene,  a  life  was  a  continued  struggle  against  adverse 

splendid  work  with  lithographs  by  Motte ;  and  circumstances.    As  minister  of  the  Kepablic  of 

several  publications  of  old  French  documents.  Mexico  in  Paris,  when  Kapoleon  was  getting 

Since  the  death  of  his  younger  and  more  cele-  up  his  intervention  scheme,  his  services  We 

brated  brother,  he  had  been  employed  in  edit-  always  been  recognized  by  the  Liberal  partj 

ing  the  manuscripts  left  by  that  distinguished  of  his  country  as  of  great  value,  and  he  rectired 

scholar.  the  praises  of  both  the  European  and  Americaa 

May  — . — Pkrsiani,  Madame  Fannt  Taoh-  press  for  his  efforts  in  favor  of  the  repablic. 

OHiNABDi,  an  emiocnt  Italian  operatic  singer,  When  he  was  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  he 

died  at  Passy.   She  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1818,  treated  the  corps  diplomatique  with  very  litde 

completed  her  musical  education  at  a  very  ceremony,  and  became  a  favorite  with  all  Mei* 

early  age,  and  at  sixteen  made  her  debut  at  icans  in  consequence.    During  the  Imperial^ 

Leghorn,  in  Francesca  di  Rimini.    After  hav-  occupation  of  Coahuila  he  had  to  hide  on  ^- 

ing  obtained  the  greatest  success  in  Italy  and  ferent  farms,  and  was  generedly  unablo  to  pi 

at  Vienna,  she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera  the  attendance  or  medical  care  that  bisbrohs- 

in  Paris  in  1838.    Iler  impersonation  of  "  Ami-  down  health  required.    His  frienOs,  honeTer.  ■ 

na,"  in  La  Sonnambula,  was    considered  by  at  length  took  him  by  force  to  Saltillo,  anJ 

many  more  artistic  than  that  of  Jenny  Liod.  there  his  health  improved.    "While  in  that  eitv, 

In  1850  she  quitted  the  stage,  and  since  that  he  had  to  keep  close  for  fear  of  the  Irenck 

period  she  lived  in  retirement.    In  1883  she  After  a  time  his  health  again  began  to  ^  and 

married  Persiani,  a  celebrated  composer.    She  he  died  in  poverty. 

was  a  woman  of  fine  domestic  qualities,  and  of  June  13. — Davis,  Edwabd,  an  English  palnt- 

an  exceedingly  benevolent  nature.  er,  died  at  Rome,  aged  34  years.    He  fii^ei- 

June  4.— Kanjcing,  W,  H.,  M.  D,,  an  English  hibited  his  pictures  in  1854.  Among  the  mo^ 
physician  and  medical  writer,  died  at  Heigham,  popular  are,  "  The  Pedlar  "  (1859) ;  '*  Coaiiag," 
Norfolk,  aged  53  years.*  He  graduated  at  the  and  ** Danger  by  the  Way"  (1860);  "Telling 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1837,  and  in  1842  a  Tale"  (1861);  "After  Work"  (1862);  "San- 
took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  Alter  spending  some  shine,"  ** Summer,"  and  "Dame's  Schoor- 
time  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  he  settled  in  shown  in  1863. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  became  physician  to  June  15,  —  MaoCulloch,  Hobatio,  B.  S.  A^ 

the  Suffolk  General  Hospital.    Later,  upon  re-  a  Scottish  landscape-painter  of  great  celebrity, 

moving  to  Norfolk,  he  was  appointed  physician  died  at  Edinburgh.    He  was  born  ia  Glasgow, 

to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.   In  1845  in  1806,  and  having  studied  hisartinhisnaUTe 

he  commenced  the  preparation  of  his  work,  eitv  and  at  Edinburgh,  he  commenced  the  ei- 

"  The  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sci-  hibition  of  his  pictures  in  1826.    In  1S36  he 

ences."    He  also  for  some  time  edited  tlie  jour-  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Scottish  Acsd- 

nal  of  the  Provincial,  Medical,  and  Surgical  emy,  and  shortly  after  settled  in  EdiDbard]. 

Association.    Among  his  lesser  writings  is  a  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

paper  on  "Dimensions  of  the  Heart."  Among   his   most   popular   productions  are, 

June  6,  —  Hapsbubo,  Matilda,  Archduchess  "Loch  Katrine,"  "Loch  Achray,"  "Kileham 

of,  died  at  Vienna,  from  iiyuries  occasioned  Castle,"  "  A  Dream  of  the  Highlands,"  **  Glen- 

by  her  dress  catching  fire,  in  the  nineteenth  ooe,"  "  Lord  Macdonald's  Deer  Forest  in  Sky v 

year  of  her  age.    She  was  the  second  daughter  "  In verlochy  Castle,"  and  "  Loch  Maree." 

of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  a  grand-daugh-  June  27. — Hamilton,  William  John,  F.  G.  S, 

ter,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Louis,  King  of  Ba-  an  eminent  English  geologist  and  traveller,  died 

varia.  at  Holyfield  Hall,  Essex.    He  was  bom  iii  180a, 

June  9. — Anstee,  John,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  the  Uni- 

Civil  Law  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  died  In  versity  of  Grottingen,   and  early  entered  the 

that  city.    He  was  born  in  Charleville,  County  foreign   diplomatic    service  at  Madrid,  Paris, 

Cork,  in  1793,  received  his  university  educa-  and  Florence.    He  was  a  writer  at  the  ForeiiTi 

tion  at  Trinity  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  Office,  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  bat  resigned  in 

LL.  D.  in  1825.    After  several  years'  practice  1841,  on  his  election  to  represent  the  borough 

at  the  bar  ho  was,  in  1837,  appointed  Registrar  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.     In  1831  he  l^ 

of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.    In  1850  he  came  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society,  and 

was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  in  1854  was  elected  its  president    In  the  suin- 
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mer  of  1885  Mr.  Hamilton,  accompanied  by  Academy.  He  subsequently  produced  other 
Mr.  Hugh  Strickland,  commenced  an  extended  dramas  with  less  success,  though  the  '*  Li<m 
geological  tour,  which  in  1886  he  continued  Am&ureux^^  ran  a  hundred  nights.  In  1852 
alone.  The  results  of  his  travels  were  «iven  in  he  fought  a  duel  with  Taxile  Delord,  a  journal- 
two  volumes,  as  "Researches  in  Asia  Minor; "  ist,  and  this  affair  afforded  the  inspiration  for 
'*  Pdntus  and  Armenia,  their  Antiquities  and  his  comedy  of  "  VHormeur  et  VArgent^'^'*  pro- 
Oeology."  In  1865  Mr.  Hamilton  was  chosen  duced  at  the  Odeon.  Ponsard  was  elected  to 
president  of  the  society  for  the  second  time,  the  Academy  in  1855. 

His  later  contributions  to  geology  were  on  Tub-  July  8. — Babbaboux,  Chables  Ozfi,  an  emi- 

cany.    For  some  years  he  had  devoted  much  nent  French 'jurist  and  author,  died  at  Vaux, 

attention  to  conchology  as  connected  with  the  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  France, 

study  of  geology.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Girondist  of 

June  — . — CrviALK,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  the  same  name,  and  was  bom  at  Marseilles,  in 

surgeon,  died  at  Charenton  Hospital,  near  Paris.  1794,  being  two  years  of  age  when  his  father 

lie  was  born  in  Paris, in  1792,  and,  after  receiv-  perished  on  the  scaffold.    He  studied  law,  and 

ing  a  very  thorough  medical  and  surgical  edu-  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Nismes,  in  1814.    His 

cation,  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively,  first  pi^blic  act  wos  in  connection  with  a  peti- 

for  some  years,  to  the  different  forms  of  calcu-  tion  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  de- 

lus,  and  to  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  nouncing  the  acts  of  vengeance  committed  by 

In  this  connection  he  was  the  originator  of  the  the  royalists  in  the  south  after  the  fall  of 

modem  practice  of  lithotrity,  or  crushing  of  the  Napoleon.    To  escape  from  the  persecutions  of 

calculus,  and  invented  several  very  admirable  theparty  attacked,  he  went  to  Paris  and  founded 

instruments  for  facilitating  this  operation.  This  the  Bncyclopedie  Moderne.     In  1824  he  pub- 

improvement  in  the  removal  of  calculi  in  the  lished  an   abridgment    of   "  The   History  of 

bladder  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  the  United  States,"  the  "  Journey  of  Lafayette 

lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering.  M.  Giviale  in  America,"  and  the  *^  Memoirs  of  a  Sergeant," 

was  also  a  skilful  surgical  operator,  and  eiyoyed  all  of  which  passed  through  several  editions. 

a  large  general  practice.    He  was  a  member  of  In  1880  he  was  appointed  by  the  government 

the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Loyis  Philippe  Procurator-General  at  Pondi- 

and  his  services  to  science  and  humanity  had  cherry,  and  was  transferred  successively  to  the 

been  recognized  by  several  of  the  foreign  sov-  Island  of  Bourbon,  and  to  Algiers,  in  the  same 

ereigns.    He  was  suddenly  seized  with  insanity  capacity.    In  1852  he  was  appointed  member 

at  the  hospital  where  he  was  to  lecture,  and,  of  the  French  Council  of  State,  and  in  1858 

being  carried  to  Charenton,  never  recovered  his  Senator, 

reason.  July  9. — ^Tubneb,  Sir  Geoboe  James,  Senior 

June  — . — Reinaud,  M.,  an  eminent  Oriental  Lord  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chan- 
scholar,  died  iu  France.  He  was  born  at  Lam-  eery,  Q.  C,  died  in  London.  He  was  bom  at 
bese,  in  1795.  Having  a  decided  taste  for  the  "Great  Yarmouth,  February  5,  1798,  and  was 
Oriental  languages,  he  went  to  Paris  to  attend  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  Pembroke 
the  lectures  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  So  rapid  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
was  bis  progress,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  1819.  In  1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Let-  shortly  afterward  edited  a  volume  of  Chancery 
tres  in  1882,  and  made  Assistant  Keeper  of  Reports  in  conjunction  with  the  late  James 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  the  Russell,  Q.  C.  In  May,  1840,  ho  was  made 
same  year.  At  Sylvestre  de  Sacy's  death,  in  Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1847  was  elected  mem- 
1858,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Arabian  her  of  Parliament  for  Coventry,  which  borough 
in  the  School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages  in  he  continued  to  represent  as  a  Liberal  Conser- 
the  Imperial  Library.  In  1855  he  was  made  vative  until  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
Keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.  He  was  the  author  Chancellor,  and  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
of  a  great  many  works.  During  the  last  years  hood.  In  1853  he  became  Lord  Justice  of  Ap- 
of  his  life  he  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  peals  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  aixluons  problems  to  be  found  in  the  vexed'  was  a  governor  of  the  Charterhouse.  Besides 
questions  of  ancient  history  and  geography.  He  his  official  merits,  he  bore  the  character  of  a 
had  in  press  the  greater  part  of  an  historical  most  amiable,  upright,  and  conscientious  man. 
work  on  the  Crusades,  when  death  so  suddenly  July  10. — Saldes,  Right  Rev.  Daniel 
interrupted  his  labors.  O'Connor,   Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of,   died 

July  6. — Ponsard,  Franqois,  a  French  dram-  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  1786.  At 
atist,  translator,  and  author,  died  in  Paris,  the  close  of  his  preliminary  education  he  pro- 
He  was  bom  in  Vienne,  in  the  Department  of  ceeded  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  for  two  years 
Isdre,  in  1814,  and  was  educated  in  the  Paris  the  fellow-student  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Doyle. 
Law  School.  His  first  essay  in  dramatic  litera-  He  was  professed  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  St. 
tare,  before  being  called  to  the  bar,  was  a  trans-  Augustine  in  1810,  entered  on  the  mission  in 
lation  into  French  verse  of  Lord  Byron's  "Man-  Cork  in  1812,  where  he  became  most  distin- 
fred  "  (1837)..  His  first  composition  was  the  guished  for  his  zeal  and  unaffected  piety.  He 
tragedy  of  "Lucr^ce,"' which  was  highly  sue-  was  elected  Provincial  of  his  order  in  1828,  and 
cessfaf,  and  received  a  prize  from  the  French  was  consecrated  Bishop- Apostolic  of  Madras  in 
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1884.    In  August  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  ment  of  United  Canada,  from  the  1st  Jalj,  1841, 

for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  in  which  he  toiled  to  the  2dd  Beptemher,  1844.    In  the  second 

with  untiring  zeal  and  fervor  until  ill-health,  Parliament,  he  was  member  for  Kent,  from  the 

arising  from  constant  labor  in  a  tropical  climate,  12th  November,  1843,  to  the  3d  January,  1845. 

rendered  his  return  to  his  native  land  in  1842  Mr.  Harrison^s  title  to  renown  will  rest  upon 

absolutely  necessary.  the  assistance  he    gave    to   Lord  Sydenham 

July  12.  —  HiGoiNS,   Right  Rev.  William,  against  those  who  wished  to  embarrass  the 

D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  died  at  the  palace,  carrying  out  of  the  Union  Act    Lord  Svden- 

Londonderry.    He  was  born  at  Lancaster,  in  ham,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  was  saved  bj 

1793,  and  educated  at  Lancaster  and  Manchester  his  own  firmness  and  courage,  "  and  bj  tbe 

Grammar  Schools,  and  at  Trinity  Oollege,  0am-  honest,  straightforward  generosity  with  which 

bridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1817.    Shortly  the  moderate  reformers  came  to  bis  supporf 

after  taking  his  degree  he  became  Ourate  of  Mr.  Harrison  had  long  occupied  the  position  of 

Olifton,  where  ho  remained  until  1820,  when  County  and  Surrogate  Judge.    He  was  a  man 

he  was  appelated  by  government  to  the  chap-  of  high  integrity,  and  was  universally  respeck^L 

laincy  of  the  Richmond  General  Penitentiary,  July — . — Beattie,  James,  known  as  "the 

then  recently  established  in  Dublin.    I{is  posi-  Auchterless  John  Pounds,"  died  at  Gordons- 

tion  as  a  chaplain  appointed  by  government  town,  N.  B.     He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 

was  an  exceedingly  trying  one,  owing  to  the  Rayne,  January  27,  1781,   and  early  in  life 

angry  struggles  at  that  period  between  the  Prot-  removed  to  Gordonstown,  in  Auchterless,  acil 

estant  and   Roman  Catholic  parties.      Frdm  there  commenced  business   as  a   shoemilker. 

the  first  he  was  a  Liberal,  and  as  such  could  not  Seeing  the  lamentable  want  of  scboob  in  that 

avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  extreme  town  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  voIqd- 

Protestant  party ;  but  his  spirit  of  kindness  and  teer  instructor  of  youth ;  and  such  was  lis  an 

calm  judgment  never  forsook  him,  and  through  in  gaining  the  affections  of  children,  that  hi? 

the  eight  years  of  his  residence  in  Dublin  he  workshop  was  soon  filled  with  pupils  of  ho:h 

held  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  parties,  sexes,  so  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 

In  18^8  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Roscrea,  work  until  past  midnight  to  make  up  f^r  the 

and  Vicar-General  of  Killaloe.    In  1844  ^e  be-  time  spent  during  the  day  in  teaching.   For 

came  Dean  of  Limerick,  and  five  years  later  the  long  period  of  sixty  years  he  conducted  a 

was  consecrated  Bishop  of  that  see.    In  1853  school  in  which  there  were  daily  in  attendance 

he  was  transferred  to  Derry.    He  was  Com-  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils,  and  for  this  be 

missioner  of  National  Education,  and  an  Ec-  would  never  take  fee  or  reward. 

clesiastical  Commissioner  for  Ireland.  July  — . — ^Thiboust,  Lambert,  a  French  dra- 

July  19. — Abdt,  Mrs.  Mauia,  widow  of  the  matist  of  high  reputation,  died  in  Paris.    He 

Rev.  John  Channing  Abdy,  an  English  poetess  was  bom  in  1826,  and  was  educated  for  the 

and  author,  died  at  Margate.    At  an  early  age  stage.    He  appeared  on  the  ba^urds  at  the  a^ 

she  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  writing  both  of  twenty-two,  but  subsequently  devoted  Lim- 

prose  and  poetry.    Her  first  contributions  ap-  self  to  literature.    His  first  play,  **  Le  Corit 

peared  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly^  and  Sensible^^^  was  produced  in  1850,  and  \ts  >ii:- 

she  subsequently  became  connected  with  the  cess  induced  him  to  embrace  the  career  of  a 

Metropolitan,  while  it  was  under  the  editorial  professional  playwright.    Within  the  past  se^- 

care  of  Thomas   Campbell.      Her  verses  fre-  enteen  years  he  wrote  about  forty  pieces,  the 

quently  appeared  in  the  AnniuiU,  which  a  few  larger  portion  of  which  were  received  with 

years  ago  were  so  popular.    Lately  her  poems  great  encouragement  by  Parisian  audiences 

have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "Mari«le 

July  23. — ^Harbison,  Hon.  Samuel  Bealy,  Heart,"  a  drama  which  has  been  played  on  ibj 

Judge  of  the  County  of  York,  Upper  Canada.  French,  the  English,  and  the  German  sis£i. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  The  attraction  of  his  pieces  was  their  joyoos- 

Council,  Canada,  from  the  10th  March,  1841,  ness  and  brimming  gayety. 

to  the  80th  September,  1843,   during  which  August  8. — Austin,  Mrs.  Sab  ah,  a  writer  of 

period  there  were  no  less  than  ten  different  much  merit,  died  at  Weybridge,  England.  She 

phases  of  administration,  six  of  which  were  was  the  last  sarvivor  of  the  Taylors  of  Xor- 

mixed  or  coalition,  and  the  remaining  four  re-  wich,   whose  remarkable  literary  talent  In? 

form.    Out  of  84  members,  there  had  been  re-  given  them  so  much  distinction,  and  was  born 

turned  only  24  avowed  supporters  of  the  gov-  in  1793.    She  was  educated  with  great  care  ia 

ernment;  and  yet  Lord  Sydenham  made  such  her  father's  family,  and  in  1820  married  Mr. 

a  combination  as  prevented  the  opposition  from  John  Austin,  a  barrister  of  Westminster.  AVi:!i 

being  formidable  to  the  government,  so  skilful  the  exception  of  some  articles  in  the  Edinlnr^k 

a  use  did  he  make  of  the  unpromising  materials  Reoiew^  Mrs.  Austin  devoted  herself  mostlr  to 

with  which  ho  had  to  work.    During  all  the  translations  of  German  and  French  literature 

time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive,  Mr.  into  English.    She  also  wrote  many  sketches 

Harrison  was  Provincial  Secretary,  and  from  of  foreign  travel  for  the  pages  of  the -4 fA^fntfUPi* 

the  21st  December,  1841,  to  the  3d  October,  Muchofherlife  was  spent  abroad,  and  wherever 

1844,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Works,  she  wdht  her  intellectaal  charms  drew  aronnd 

He  represented  Kingston,  in  the  first  Parlia-  her  a  literary  circle  of  friends.    After  the  death 
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of  her  hnsbaud,  though  advanced  ia  years  and  His  first  work  which  attracted  public  attention 

struggling  with  poor  health,  she,  with  the  aid  was  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Henry 

of  one  or  two  friends,  prepared  for  the  press  Oockbum,  by  Henry  Raebarne.     Among  his 

his  lectures  upon  jurisprudence.  best  productions  are  his   "  Burns,''   "  Soott," 

Augrtst  8. — Vidaiibri,  Santiago,  a  Mexican  "Brougham,"  "Jeffrey,"  "Wellington,"  "Duke 
general,  was  shot  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  of  Sussex,"  "Earl  of  Haddington,"  "Lord  Dun- 
order  of  a  court-martial.  He  was  born  in  New  fermline,"  and  the  late  "  Duke  of  Sutherland." 
Leon  in.  1803,  and  was  governor  of  that  State  His  best  engravings  in  gi'oup  are:  "Luther  at 
from  1855  to  1864.  Atler  having  identified  the  Diet  of  Spires,"  "Johnson  Literary  Party," 
himself  with  the  Liberals  for  a  long  period,  he  "Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of 
was  induced  to  support  the  Emperor  Maximil-  Lords,"  "  The  Aberdeen  Cabinet  deciding  on 
inn,  and  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  the  Expedition  to  the  Crimea,"  and  his  last 

August  11. — Altieri,  Cardinal  Louis,  Bishop  work,  which  occupied  all  his  thoughts  for  six 

of  Albano,  died  there  of  cholera.    He  was  born  years,  "The  distinguished  Men  of  Science  of 

in  Rome,  July  17,  1805 ;  was  made  Archbishop  Great  Britain  living  in  the  year  1807-8." 

of  Ephesus  in  1836 ;  created  cardinal  in  1846  Septemher  14. — Ryall,  Thomas  Heney,  an 

by  Pope  Gregory  XVI. ;  was  president  of  the  eminent  historical  engraver,  died  at  Cookham. 

Council  of  Finances,  First  Chamberlain  of  the  He  was  born   at  Frome,   Somerset,  August, 

Pope^  Grand  Cliancellor  of  the  University  of  1811,  and  began  his  career  as  an  engraver  by 

Rome,  .and  had  occupied  the  See  of  Albano  the  production  of  Lodgers  portraits.    Subse- 

since  1860.    He  left  Rome  to  minister  to  the  quently  he  engraved  Sir  William  Ross's  minia- 

sick  in  Albano,  and  was  among  the  first  to  die  ture  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert; 

of  the  fatal  malady.  also  Sir  George  Hayter's  coronation  picture, 

August  14. — Cresswbll,  Captain  Samuel  and  Leslie's  picture  of  the  Christening  of  the 
GuEXEY,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  died  at  King's  Princess  Royal.  His  series  of  portraits  of  Con- 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  England,  aged  39  years.  In  servatives  who  flourished  about  the  time  of  the 
1 853  he  accompanied  one  of  the  Arctic  expedi-  first  Reform  Bill  gave  him  some  notoriety, 
tions,  and  was  the  first  person  who  traversed  Some  of  his  miscellaneous  works  were  beauti- 
the  long-attempted  north  west  passage.  Subse-  fiilly  executed,  especially  his  "Christopher  Co- 
quently  he  sailed  for  China,  and  there  lost  his  lumbus,"  by  Wilkie,  "Death  of  the  Stag,"  and 
health.  "Combat,"  by  Ansdell,  "Life  in  the  Old  Dog 

August  25. — Ttjrgeon,  Rev.  Peteb  Flatiajt,  yet,"  by  Landseer,  and  "  Changing  Pasture,"  by 

D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  Rosa  Bonheur. 

died  in  that  city.    He  had  been  the  incumbent  September  17. — Blaokbubne,  Rt.  Hon.  Fban- 

ot  that  see  since  October  6,  1850.  cis,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  died  in 

August  — . — Arillaga,  Rev.  Basilio  Maitu-  Dublin.    He  was  born  at  Foot's  Town,  in  1782, 

el,  D.  D.,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mexico,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Dublin  in 

and  Rector  of  the  College  of  San  Ildefonso,  died  1803.    In  1805  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in 

in  the  prison  there  of  the  privations  to  which  1822  became  King's  Counsel.    In  1830  he  was 

he  was   subjected.      Dr.  Arillaga  was    over  made  Attorney-General,  and  held  that  office 

eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  arrested  by  the  with  great  honor  to  himself  until  1885.    On 

Liberal  authorities,  together  with  Bishop  Or-  the  return  of  tlie  Conservative  ministry  to 

maechea,  of  Vera  Cruz.    He  was  probably  tlie  power,  in  1841,  he  was  reinstated,  and  the  fol- 

*  most  emdite  scholar  that  Meirico  has  ever  pro-  lowing  year  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls,    In 

duced,  and  at  one  time  or  another  had  under  1846  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chief  Justice- 

hJB  tutorship  the  most  prominent  and  eminent  ship  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  that  capacity 

men  of  his  country.    In  1865  tlie  Abb6  Tes-  presided  during  the  trial  of  Smith  O'Brien  and 

tory,  head  chaplain  of  the  French  forces,  wrote  his  associates  in  the  rebellion  of  1848.   In  1852, 

a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  nationalization  of  when    the   Derby  administration    came    into 

Church  property.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks  power,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord 

he  characterized  the  Mexican  clergy  as  ignorant  Chancellor.    In  1856  he  was  made  Lord  Justice 

and  corrupt.    Dr.  Arillaga  replied  to  this  hro^  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  which  office  he  re- 

chure  in  three  pamphlets,  and  brought  down  signed  in  1866,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

npon  the  Abb6  Testory  the  indignation  of  all  September  80. — Seueke,  M.,  a  distinguished 

uninterested  foreigners  then  in  Mexico.    The  French  sculptor,  died  in  Paris.     He  was  a 

reply  of  Dr.  Arillaga  is  a  masterpiece  of  learn-  member  of  the  French  Institute  from   1852. 

ing,  statistics,  wit,  and  sarcasm.    Perhaps  noth-  His  best  productions  are  the  statue  of  Moli^re, 

ing  contributed  more  to  the  estrangement  be-  on  the  fountain.  Rue  Richelieu,  and  that  of  Na- 

tween  the  native  Imperialists  and  foreign  in-  poleon  I.,  in  the  overcoat  and  little  three- 

terventionists,  and  ultimately  to  the  downfall  cornered  hat,  recently  removed  from  the  col- 

of  the  empire,  than  this  pamphlet  of  the  AbbS  umn  in  the  Place  Yend6me. 

Testory.    The  memory  of  Dr.  Arillaga  will  be  Septemher  — . — Hodoes,  Edwabd,  Mus.  Doc, 

revered  by  all  Mexicans,  without  distinction  of  an  eminent  English   composer  and   organist, 

party.  died  in  Bristol,  England.    He  was  a  native  of 

September  7. — Walkeb,  William,  adistin-  that  town,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 

guished  Scottish  engraver,  died  in  Edinburgh.  Cambridge,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  or- 
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ganists  in  Great  Britain.     When  past  middle  mathematics  and  phjncs.   He  studied  lav,  and 

life  he  spent  several  years  in  this  country,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  lincoln^s  Ion  in  1823. 

daring  which  he  was  an  organist  for  Trinity  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ck>mmittee  of 

Ohurtjh,  New  York  Oitj.    Subsequently  he  re-  the  Society  for  tiie  Diffosdon  of  Useful  Knowl- 

turned  to  his  native  city.    He  was  a  man  of  edge,  and  contributed  several  of  their  treatisa 

fine  scientific  attainments.    Some  of  his  musi-  While  practising  as  a  barrister  he  settled  at 

cal  compositions  rank  with  those'  of  the  great  Blackbeath,  where  he  built  a  small  astronomi- 

German  composers  in  sublimity  and  beauty.  cal  observatory,   and  trained  as  his  as^staot 

September  — . — Tohefik,  Paoha,  a  minister  Mr.  Hartnup,  now  director  of  the  LiverfXHi 

of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  died  in  Constantinople,  Observatory.    Determined  to  bo  of  sernee  to 

at  an  advanced  age.   He  was  closely  allied  with  science,  he  took  one  of  the  most  uniBterestiDg 

many  Ottoman  families  of  high  rank ;  and,  al-  and  laborious  branches  of  astronomj  as  bis 

though  holding  liberal  and  progressive  opin-  field,  and  set  about  observing  the  positions  of 

ions,  enjoyed  a  groat  reli^ous  reputation  among  certain  fixed  stars  of  diflferent  magnitodes,  with 

true  Mussulmans.    In  his  long  career  he  filled  the  view  of  making  a  star  catalogue.  Alter 

many   important    positions,    commencing    as  nearly  twelve  years  of  this  monotonous  labor, 

chamberlain  to  Sultan  Mahmoud.      He   was  he  presented  in  1838  to  the  Royal  AstroDomi- 

secretary  to  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  held  cal  Society  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  fooiid- 

an  office  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  ers  and  subsequently  secretary  and  presidea:) 

Grand  Vizier,  and  was  president  of  the  Grand  a  catalogue  of  Kight  Ascedsions  of  1,318  su.'s. 

Oouncil.      He  received  a  pension  of  12,000  Supplementary  catalogues  of  a  similar  charaeld' 

piasters  a  month  from  the  Sultau,  and  10,000  foUowed  in  1842  and  1854,  bis  lordship  havij^ 

piasters  a  month  irom  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  meantime  transferred  his  observatory  to  ¥rc>t- 

the  latter  for  political  services.  tesley.    He  also  gave  attention  to  the  detcr- 

Oetober  12. — Dubner,  Fbederiok,  one  of  the  mination  of  stellar  parallax,  and  other  astrooom* 
best  Hellenistic  scholars  in  Europe,  died  at  ical  investigations.  He  succeeded  bis  fatbe: 
Paris.  He  was  born  at  Hoerslegan  in  1802,  in  the  peerage,  in  1841,  and  was  active  in  tbe 
and  mastered  the  most  profound  studies  pur-  House  of  Lords,  serving  on  several  royal  corn- 
sued  in  the  German  universities,  became  a  pro-  missions,  and  always  advocated  the  claims  of 
fessor  at  GOttingen  and  at  Gotha,  and  devoted  science  when  opportunity  offered.  In  Noveoh 
his  life  mainly  to  literary  pursuits.  More  than  ber,  1854,  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Bosse  as 
twenty  volumes  of  the  **  Bibliothdque  des  Olas-  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  po4- 
siques  Grecs  "  b^ar  his  signature.  He  prepared  tion  he  continued  till  1857.  He  continued  to 
a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  interest  himself  in  his  observatory  work  aad 
he  had  enriched  with  more  than  five  hundred  in  his  connection  with  scientific  porsolt^  til!  a 
new  epigrams,  and  had  recently  published  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Lord  Wrotle«ltT 
new  and  completely  revised  edition  of  ^^  Osasar's  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled 
Commentaries,"  which  was  issued  by  the  Im-  "  Thoughts  on  Government  and  Legation/ 
penal  press  on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Oct.  — . —  Chabtbouls,  M.,  an  exniuea: 
Exposition.  French  physician,  who  had  devoted  his  talents 

Oct  19. — South,  Sir  James,  K.  0.  B.,  a  eel-  to  the  specialty  of  diseases  of  the  lungs;  died  at 

ebrated  English  astronomer,  died  in' London.  Paris,  aged  56  years.    He  was  the  author  of  a 

He  was  born  in  1785,  educated  at  the  Royal  system  of  treatment  which  had  exdted  iqqcIi 

College  of  Surgeons,  and  for  some  years  prac-  attention,  and  given  rise  to  very  active  ainl 

tised  his  profession  in  South wark,  studying  as-  protracted  discussion  among  the  ablest  phvsi- 

tronomy  in  the  intervals  of  business.    In  1822  oians  of  Oontinental  Europe.    Hehadpubli^lied 

and  1823,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Her-  several  treatises  on  the  subject  of  his  spedalty. 

schel,  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  880  double  His  death  resulted  from  paralysis, 

stars.    He  made  some  very  important  observa-  Oct,  — . — Renisie,  Jambs,  formerly  Professor 

tions,  and  prepared  papers  for  the  Quarterly  of  Zoology  in  King's  College,  London;  diedm 

Journal  of  Science^  and  ^'  Phillips^s  Annals  of  Australia,  aged  80  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

Philosophy."    About   the    year  1825  he  re-  Scotland,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  GUs- 

moved  to  Oampden  Hill,  Kensington,  where  gow,  and  had  been  a  tutor  there  till  1821,  wba 

he  established  a  very  complete  observatory,  to  he  came  with  a  high  reputation  to  King's  Col- 

which  he  devoted  himself  during  the  remainder  lege,   London,   where  he  remained  till  \^ 

of  his  lite.    Some  of  his  instruments  for  ob-  when  he  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales.   He 

servation  are  exceedingly  valuable.    In  1830  was  the  author  of  a  popular  work  eotitled 

he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the  "  Insect  Architecture,"  and  of  numerous  oiber 

recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  works  less  widely  known,  but  all  of  oon^den- 

Oct,  27. — Wbottesley,    Right   Hon.    Johk  ble  merit. 

Wrotteslet,  second  Lord,  an  eminent  English        J^ov,  12. — Waeinotox, ^  F.  R.  S.  an  emi- 

astronomer,  died  at  Wrottesley,  near  Wolver-  nent  English  chemist,  the  founder  of  the  Chem- 

hampton.    He  was  born  at  Wrottesley  Hall,  ical  Society,  died  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  £ag- 

August  5,  1798,  was  educated  at  Westminster  land,  aged  about'  70  years.    He  had  been  one 

and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad-  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  practical  and 

uated  B.  A.  in  1819,  taking  a  firet  class  in  experimental  chemists  in  Great  Britain,  &&<! 
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had  conferred  great  benefits  npon  the  chemical  She  retained  to  the  last  the  nse  of  her  mental 

profession.    He  was  for  many  years  secretary  faculties. 

both  of  the  Chemical  Society  and  the  Oaven-  Nov.  — . — O'Goeman,  Riohahd,  Sr.,  a  promi- 

dish  Society,  juror  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  nent  and  wealthy  Irish  patriot,  died  near  Dub- 

the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  co-editor  lin,  Ireland,  aged  86  years.  ,  He  was  a  member 

with  Dr.  Redwood  of  the  British  PhaTmac(h  of  an  ancient  and  broadly-landed  family  in  the 

p<Bia  for  1867,  and  the  author  of  several  other  County  of  Clare,  and  was  uncle  to  the  O'Gor- 

valuable  works  on  pharmacy  and  other  allied  man  Mahon  who  at  one  time  was  a  formidable 

topics.    He  was  also  Chemical  Operator  at  political  rival  of  O'Connell,  and  represented 

the  Society  of  Apothecaries   for  upward  of  Ennis,  the  capital  of  that  county,  for  many 

twenty  years.    His  numerous  papers  on  chem-  years  in  the  British  Parliament.    Mr.  O^Gor- 

ical  subjects  in  the  PhilMophieat Magazine  and  man  was  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  a 

the  Chemical  Gazette  were  of  great  value  and  patriot  Irishman.    In  those  early  struggles  for 

importance  to  chemical  technologists,  covering  religious  freedom,   which  culminated    in  the 

as  they  did  almost  the  entire  range  of  the  ap-  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  and  which  form  so 

plications  of  chemistry  to  the  useful  arts.  emblazoned  a  page  in  Irish  history,  he  bore  a 

Kov.  21.->0oiLYiE,  John,  LL.  D.,  a  Scottish  conspicuous  and  energetic  part,  and  his  time, 

mathematician  and  lexicographer,  died  at  Aber-  his  mtcUect,  and  his  means  were  ever  freely 

deen.    He  was  born  about  1802  in  Banfishire,  offered  and  freely  shed  at  the  shrine  of  the  na- 

and  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  tional  cause. 

After  finishing  his  university  career  he  de-  Nov,  — . — Pbbdonnet,   Attgubtb,    the    first 

voted  himself  to  teaching,  'and  was  tor  upward  builder  of  railways  in  France,  died  in  Paris. 

of  thirty  years  Mathematical  Master  in  Gor-  He  was  born  in  that  city  in  1801,  educated  at 

don^s  Hospital,  from  which  position  he  retired  St.  Barbe's  College,  and  entered  the  Polytech- 

in  18o8.    Since  then  he  had  given  himself  prin-  nic  School,  but  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  a  year 

cipally  to  the  work  of  lexicography.    He  was  to  become  a  civil  engineer.    He  perceived  the 

the    author    of  the    **  Imperial    Dictionary,"  advantages  of  railways,  and  commenced  a  cm- 

which  had  a  large  sale,  and  to  which  in  1865  sade  in  their  favor,  though  he  was  obliged  to 

he  added  the  ^*  Student^s  English  Dictionary,"  struggle  against  Arago  and  Thiers  as  well  as 

a  work  of  considerable  merit.  the  whole  corps  of   government    engineers. 

Nov.  24. — Hamilton,  James,  D.  D.,  a  Pres-  He  triumphed,  and  built  the  railway  to  Ver- 
byterian  clergyman  and  author,  long  resident  sailles,  the  first  in  France,  and  subsequently 
in  London,  died  in  that  city.  He  was  born  in  many  others.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
Strathblane,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  in  1814,  works,  seven  of  them  on  subjects  connected 
and  in  1841,  after  a  ^ort  ministry  in  Abemyte  with  railway  construction  or  management.  On 
and  Edinburgh,  was  unanimously  elected  min-  these  topics  his  books  are  standard  authorities, 
ister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  Regent's  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  J^U 
Square,  London.  In  the  pastorate  of  that  Centrale,  of  the  Polytechnic  Association,  and 
church  he  remained  until  his  death,  constantly  of  the  system  of  popular  libraries,  and  lectures 
growing  in  influence  and  favor  and  in  the  af-  to  mechanics  and  working-men. 
fections  of  his  people.  A  thoughtful  and  care-  Nov.  — . — Simonidbs,  Constantine,  Ph.  D., 
fol  scholar,  he  was  also  an  eloquent  and  im-  a  Greek  antiquarian,  of  extensive  learning  and 
pressive  preacher.  He  was  widely  known  as  ability,  died  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  of  leprosy, 
a  graceful  and  instructive  writer,  and  nearly  Some  years  since  he  brought  to  England,  and 
all  of  his  numerous  books  have  been  reprinted  offered  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  papyrus- 
in  this  country.  Among  them  were :  "  The  scrolls  and  parchments,  written  in  Syriac,  Cop- 
Lamp  and  the*  Lantern ;  "  "  The  Mount  of  tic,  Greek,  etc.,  which  he  claimed  to  have  dis- 
Olives;"  "Lessons  from  the  Great  Biogra-  covered  in  some  of  the  monasteries,  churches, 
phy ; "  "  Life  in  Earnest ; "  "  The  Royal  and  caves  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  for  a 
Preacher ; "  "  Our  Christian  Classics,"  etc.,  considerable  time  regarded  as  authentic,  but 
etc.  He  was  also  editor  of  a  magazine  entitled  were  finaUy  pronounced  forgeries  by  eminent 
**  Excelsior ;  or,  Helps  to  Progress  in  Religion,  experts,  and  Dr.  Simonides  escaped  from  Eng- 
Science,  and  Literature."  land,  to  avoid  arrest. 

Nov.^. — Grexuchettb,  Mile.,  a  famous  dfa/i-  Dtfc,  2.  —  Bofandi,  Cardinal  Joseph,  Presi- 

'6eus6  of  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette,   died  dent  of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the  Census, 

at  Toulon,  aged  111  years.   She  made  her  debut  died  in  Rome,  Italy.    He  was  born  at  Forli,  in 

at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  October,  1796,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for 

twenty  years,  under  the  name  oi Pamela,    The  his  extensive  attainments  in  ecclesiastical  law, 

French  papers  state  that  she  was  soon  after  a  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  juriscon- 

mistreas  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  ac-  suits  in  Rome.    He  was  created  Cardinal-Dea- 

companied  him  to  America.    She  remained  in  con  of  St.  Cesareo,  in  December,  1846,  and  was 

the  United  States  for  more  than  thirty  years,  one  of  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Sacred 

and  was  twice  married,  the  last  time  to  one  College. 

Rodolphe  Stuart,  who  died  in  1812.    Return-  Dec.  8.— Pacini,  Giovanki,  one  of  the  most 

ing  to  France  soon  after  his  death,  she  resided  popular  of  Italian  musical  composers,  died  at 

in  Toulon  up  to  the  time  of  her  own  decease.  Pescia,  near  Florence,  Italy.    He  was  born  in 
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1796,  at  Catanea,  SicOy,  the  birthplace  of  Bel-  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D^  and  practised  fi»r 
lini,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to  Rome  to  study  some  years  at  Oxford,  but  in  1829  relinqnisbed 
music. .  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Bolopna,  his  profession,  in  onler  to  devote  his  whole 
and  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Mar-  time  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  more  e&pe- 
ohesi  and  Mattei.  When  only  fifteen  he  com-  cially  to  chemistry  and  botany.  In  1833  he 
posed  sacred  music,  which  proved  a  failure,  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
owing,  probably,  quite  as  much  to  the  imma-  versity  of  Oxford,  and  retained  that  position  till 
turity  of  his  genius  as  to  the  inaptitude  of  the  1855.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  to  the  profej. 
theme.  His  tastes  evidently  led  him  to  opera,  sorship  of  Botany,  to  whicb  was  attached,  in 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  composed  and  1840,  the  professorship  of  Rural  EcouomT.  Both 
produced  successfully,  at  Venice,  his  **  Annetta  these  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  also,  in 
and  Lucindo."  His  knowledge  of  stage  effects  1853-*54,  Examiner  in  Physical  Sciences  to  the 
aided  him  in  his  composition  of  operatic  melo-  University,  and  for  many  years  Senior  Fellow 
dies;  but  his  productions  remain  to  this  day  and  Praelector  of  Katur^  Philosophy  at  Mag- 
but  little  known  out  of  Italy.  Oortesi  and  dalen  College,  and  Curate  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
Gazzaniga  have  probably  done  more  than  any  den.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  always 
other  artistes  to  favorably  impress  Americans  an  active  member,  of  the  British  Association 
with  the  music  of  Pacini.  "  Saflb  "  is  his  only  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  one  of  its  secre- 
opera  that  has  reached  this  country,  but  is  by  taries  in  1832  and  1836,  one  of  its  vice-pre4- 
no  means  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  Among  dents  in  1847,  and  its  president  in  1856.  ffis 
these  must  rank  the  "Niobe,"  in  which  Pasta  scientific  works  are  numerous,  and  all  give  eyi- 
sang  at  the  San  Carlos,  Naples,  in  1826 ;  "  Elisa  dence  of  careful  observation  and  patient  sIeq.^. 
Velasco,"  produced  nine  years  ago  at  Florence ;  Among  those  of  them  which  have  been  moft 
and  " Saltimbanco,"  recently  sung  at  Turin,  popular  were,  "A  Description  of  Active  aad 
In  1830  "  Giovanna  d'Arco  "  was  unsuocessfidly  Extinct  Volcanoes  "  (2d  ed.,  1848) ;  **  An  Intrr- 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  although  Rubini,  duction  to  the  Atomic  Theory"  (2d  ed.,  185('); 
Tamburini,  and  Lalande  were  in  the  cast  Its  "Lectures  on  Roman  Agriculture"  (1857);  and 
failure  so  disgusted  the  author  that,  lifee  Rossini,  "Lectures  on  Climate"  (1862).  In  private 
he  is  said,  for  some  time  after,  to  have  affected  life,  Professor  Daubeny  was  a  genial,  kintUr, 
an  indifference  to  music.  agreeable  man,  with  a  large  circle  of  acqnaint- 

Dec,  9. — Dbeysb,  Herr  yon,  the  inventor  of  ance,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed, 
the  needle-gun,  died  at  Sommerda,  Erfurt,  Ber-        Dec,  27. — Harrinqtok,  Mabia  Foote,  Count- 

lin.    He  was  born  in  1787,  was  the  son  of  a  ess  of,  in  early  life  an  eminent  actress,  died  in 

locksmith,  and,  in  his  travels  as  a  journeyman,  Whitehall,  London.     She  was  born  at  Plvm- 

went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  by  a  onth,  England,   in  June,  1798.     Her  father, 

German  officer,  who  had  been  commissioned  Samuel  T.  Foote,  was  the  son  of  the  dramntl«t, 

by  Bonaparte  to  invent  a  breech-loading  rifle.  Samuel  Foote  (who  died  in   1777,  and  who-e 

This  was  in  1809;   but  it  was  not  until  1836,  "Lyar"  was  lately  revived  in  London,  with 

when  he  had  returned  to  Prussia,  that  he  pro-  great  success  by  Charles  Matthews).    He  was 

duced  the  zundnadelgewelir^  with  which  the  in  the  army,  but  sold  out,  and  became  manager 

Prussian  light  infantry  were  four  years  after  of  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 

armed.    His  whole  life  after  this  was  spent  in  in  July,   1810,  his  daughter  made  her  fir^t 

trying  to  improve  his  invention,  or  to  discover  appearance  on  the  stage,  at  her  father's  tLea- 

something  still  more  effective,  and  it  is  said  tre,  in  the  character  of  Juliet.    Her  dihutb. 

that  his  genius  made  him  a  prisoner,  the  au-  London  was  made  in  1814,  as  ^maRMu,inibe 

thorities  not  being  willing  to  have  so  skilful  an  "  Child  of  Nature  " — a  drama,  by  Mrs.  Inrfibalil, 

inventor  go  beyond  bounds.     Of  late  years,  taken  from  the  "  Zelie  "  of  Madame  Genlis,  an«l 

however,  he  has  had  more  liberty,  and  he  has  first  acted  in  1788.    In  aflcr-years  she  becanie 

aU  his  life  received  the  highest  honors  from  his  renowned  as  Maria  Darlington^  Rebcccay  b 

sovereign.     His  last  production  was  a  grenade-  "  Ivanhoe,"    Virginia^    and    Miranda,    Htr 

rifle,  carrying  a  ball  of  eighty-eight  grammes  popularity  was  very  great,  but  her  merit  was 

(nearly   three  ounces)  filled  with  two  and  a  commensurate  with  it.    In   April,  1831,  she 

half  grammes  of  powder  (thirty-eight  and  a  married  Charles,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Harrin?- 

half  grains).     On  striking,  the  missOe  explodes  ton,  acquiring,  of  course,  the  rank  of  Gouniosa 

with  great  certainty,   and  scatters   itself  for  of  Ilarrington.     The  Earl  died  in  1851.   Of 

three  feet  around.    The  moral  effect  of  such  a  their  two  children,  the  first,  Charles^  Viscocnt 

weapon  is  expected  to  be  very  great.    Its  cal-  Petersham,  died  in  1836,  in  his  fifth  year.  Tlie 

ibre  is  -f^^  of  an  inch.    His  inventive  skill  se-  other.  Lady  Jane  St.  Maur  Blanche,  is  tlie  wife 

cured  for  him  an  ample  fortune.  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Charles^    During  her  con- 

Dec.  13. — Daubeny,  Charles  Giles  Bride,  nection  with  the  stage  as  well  as  in  all  ber 
M.  D.,  an  eminent  English  physicist,  professor,  subsequent  life  her  reputation  was  unspotted, 
and  author,  died  at  Oxford.  He  was  born  at  and  her  character  was  remarkable  for  purity 
Stratton,  in  Gfoucestershiro,  in  1795,  and  was  and  loveliness.  Her  extraordinary  beauty, 
educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Magdalen  Col-  which  first  won  her  the  attention  of  her  noble 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  husband,  was  not  more  attractive  than  the  re- 
honors.     He  subsequently  studied   medicine,  finement  and  amiabilitj  of  her  condoct,  and 
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after  her  marriage  the  sweetness  of  heart  and  present  government  of  the  Dominion.  He 
grace  of  manner,  which  had  so  fascinated  the  was  a  man  of  excellent  ahillties,  and  exercised 
public,  did  not  fail  her.  She  retained  many  of  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  the  political 
her  personal  advantages  and  accomplishments  party  with  which  he  was  associated.  Ho 
to  a  very  late  period.  Not  possessing  either  assumed  the  name  of  Blair  after  that  of  Fergus- 
social  genius  or  wit,  she  pleased  by  her  exquis-  son  on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Baltbayock, 
ite  temper  and  total  absence  of  affectation.  By  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Neil 
no  word,  look,  or  sign,  could  those  who  knew  James  Fergusson-Blair,  Esq.,  in  1862. 
her  be  reminded  that  she  had^  in  her  youth  Dee.  — . — MAROconETTi,  Baron  Charles,  a 
and  the  hey-day  of  her  beauty,  been  one  of  the  celebrated  French  sculptor,  died  in  Paris.  He 
spoiled  children  of  the  public.  To  the  last  she  was  bom  of  French  parents  at  Turin,  in  1805, 
was  as  willing  to  be  pleased  by  small  courtesies  and  was  educated  at  the  Lyc6e  Napoleon  at 
and  kindnesses  as  to  give  pleasure.  Paris.    He  then  entered  the  studio  of  Bosio, 

Dec.  29. — Hannah,  John,  D.  D.,  an  English  but,  in  the  examination  of  the  School  of  Fine 

Wesleyan  minister  and  theological    professor,  Arts,  he  received  only  ap  honorable  mention, 

died  at  Didsbury,  England.    He  was  born  in  and  made  the  journey  to   Italy  at  his  own 

lincoln,  Eng.,  in    1792,   and  Joined  the  itin-  expense.    In  1827  he  returned  to  France,  and 

erant  ministry  in  1814,  continuing  on  the  cir-  the  same  year  exhibited  a  "Young  Girl  Play- 

cnits  until  1834,  when  he  became  theological  ing  with  a  Dog,"  which  received  a  medal,  and 

tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Training  Institution  at  was  offered  by  him  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Hoxton,  then  just  established.    In  1842  he  was  In  1881  he  exhibited  his  "  Fallen  AngeV  and, 

reuQoved  to  the  college  at  Didsbury,  and  in  that  about  the  same  time,  executed  for  the  Acadenay 

year  also  was  elected  president  of  the  London  of  Fine  Arts  of  Turin   a  statue    of   Bishop 

Conference,  receiving  a  similar  honor  in  1851,  Morsi,  and  without  any  reward  an  equestrian 

when  the  Conference  assembled  at  Newcastle-  statue  of  Emanuel  Philibert.     The  latter  was 

upon-Tyne.     He  was  eight  times  secretary  of  his  greatest  work,  and  was  the  only  thing  sent 

the  Conference.    For  88  years  he  was  a  chief  by  the  artist  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1865. 

instructor  of  the  young  Wesleyan  ministry,  and  In  1889,  Marocchetti  was  made  a  Chevalier  of 

darinj?  that  time  trained  nearly  800  preachers,  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  afterward  executed 

On  two  occasions  he  represented  his  church  at  the  bas-reliefs  for  one  of  the  triumphal  arches 

the  American  General  Conference,  once  as  the  of  Paris,  the  monument  of  Bellini,  the  com- 

companion  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Reece,  and  tlie  poser,  the  statue  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  for 

second  time  as  chief  representative,  with  the  the  town  of  Carhaix,  and  the  gran'd  altar  of  the 

Rev.  F.  J.  Jobson  as  his  companion.     Being  Madeleine  in  Paris,  besides  other  works.     In 

unable  to  sustain  longer  the  onerous  duties  of  1848  he  went  to  England,  from  political  causes, 

the  Didsbury  Institution,  he  retired  last  year,  and  continued  in  that  country  until  his  death, 

but  continued  to    reside  at  Didsbury  under  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  he  exhibited 

arrangements  made  by  prominent  Wesleyan  his  model  of  '*  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,"  which 

laymen.    He  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  has  since  been  executed  in  bronze  by  a  national 

after  a  brief  illness.  subscription,  and  a  colossal  model  in  plaster 

Dec,  30. — ^Ferousson-Blair,  Hon.  Adah.  J.,  •  was  placed  in  the  palace  yard.  Among  his 
president  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Domin-  late  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
ionof  Canada,  and  Senator  for  Ontario;  died  at  Queen,  executed  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  in 
Ottawa,  Canada.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  1854 ;  an  obelisk  in  gi*anite  to  the  memory  of 
Adam  Fergusson,  and  was  born  in  Perthshire,  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea,  1856 ;  the 
in  1815,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He  came  Mausoleum  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
to  Canada  as  a  young  man,  studied  law  in  of  Charles  I.,  1857;  and  a  portrait  bust  of  the 
Upper  Canada,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  late  Prince  Consort.  He  also  executed  a  large  ' 
1859.  He  was  lientenant-colond  of  the  number  of  busts  of  distinguished  men  in  Eng- 
4th  battalion  of  the  Wellington  militia,  and  land.  He  will  be  remembered  in  this  country 
while  yet  young  a  district  judge  of  Upper  by  his  Amazon  attacked  by  a  Tiger,  exhibited 
Canada.  Entering  into  political  life,  he  sided  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1852. 
with  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  and  sat  in  O'DONNELL,  Leopold,  Count  of  Lucena. 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Marshal  and  ex-Minister  of 
for  Waterloo,  from  1849  to  1854,  and  for  the  Spain,  bom  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  one  of  the 
South  Riding  of  Wellington  from  1854  to  1857.  Canary  Islands,  January  12,  1809 ;  died  at  Biar- 
In  1860  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  to  the  ritz,  France,  October  5,  1867.  The  name  is  one 
Legislative  Council  from  the  Brock  Division,  that  ranked  high  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  hi&- 
and  reelected  on  his  appointment  to  office  in  tory  of  Ireland ;  and  the  late  marshal,  by  his 
1863.  From  March  to  July,  1868,  he  was  valor  on  the  battle-field,  and  his  wisdom  in  the 
Receiver-General,  when  he  was  appointed  Pro-  councils  of  Spain,  has  exalted  and  endeared  it 
vincial  Secretary  in  the  government  of  the  to  every  Spaniard.  The  career  of  Marshal 
Hon.  J.  Sandfield  Macdonald.  In  1866  he  was  O^Donnell  was  a  most  brilliant  though  check- 
president  of  the  Council  in  the  administration  eredone.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  family 
of  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  and  in  1867  accepted  the  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  former  province  of 
office  of  president  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Tyrconnell  and  the  present  county  of  Donegal 
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belonged.  They  lost  their  possessions  from  head  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  he  formed 
continued  hostilities  with  the  O'Neals ;  but  part  of  a  brigade  organi^  to  protect  tiie  fife 
upon  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  under  principal  cities  of  Arragon  from  the  incaTsioDs 
Queen  Elizabeth,  they  received  them  back  of  the  Navarre  factions,  and  so  distingiii^cd 
again.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  James  IL  from  himself  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lambier  that 
the  English  throne  and  his  attempt  to  defend  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  coloael.  He 
Ireland,  the  O'Donnelis  rallied  under  the  stand-  subsequently  gave  proofs  of  his  dcdMon  and 
ard  of  the  Stuarts,  and  after  the  disastrous  daring  in  the  defile  of  Eiice,MendigorritLArcoa, 
battle  of  the  Boyne  they  were,  in  consequence,  Guevarra,  and'Echevarri,  and  received  his  bap- 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  A  portion  of  tism  of  blood  in  the  first  of  these  actions,  being 
them,  under  the  title  of  Counts  of  Tyrconnell,  seriously  wounded  in  a  courageous  chnrge.  Ap> 
settled  in  Austria,  where  they  attained  to  high  pointed  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  the  line  of 
posts  of  state.  The  O'Donnells  who  settled  in  Gerona,  of  which  he  took  the  command  on  the 
opain  also  distinguished  themselves.  Joseph  1st  of  January,  1836,  he  was  also  placed  at  the 
Henry  O'Donnell,  Count  of  Abispal,  pntered  head  of  the  brigade  of  which  the  said  regiment 
the  Spanish  Guards,  and  engaged  in  the  cam-  formed  part,  with  that  of  Mallorca,  and  received 
paign  of  1795  against  the  French.  In  the  Span-  orders  to  occupy  the  valleys  of  Err  and  Eon- 
ish  war  of  insurrection  against  Napoleon  he  ccsvalles,  from  which  he  succeeded  in  dislodg- 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  obtained  the  ing  the  Carlists.  Some  days  after,  O'Donnell, 
title  of  count  by  the  victory  of  La  Bispal.  with  his  brigade  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  was 
Marshal  O'Donnell  was  the  youngest  son  of  sent  to  the  confines  of  Navarre  to  protect  the 
Joseph  Henry,  Count  of  Abispal,  a  lieutenant-  line  of  the  army  from  'the  onslanght  of  the 
general  in  the  Spanish  arraj,  who  was  dis-  enemy  in  that  quarter.  He  greatly  distin- 
charging  the  duties  of  Viceroy  of  the  Island  of  guished  himself  in  the  affray  at  Unza,  and  was 
Teneriffe  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  The  father  proposed  by  the  general  for  the  rank  of  bria- 
seems  to  have  impressed  his  own  character  upon  dier^  which  proposition,  conferring  upon  O'Don- 
the  json,  who,  when  a  mere  child,  exhibited  a  nell  the  commission  referred  to,  dating  frcnn 
remarkable  fondness  for  military  affairs,  and  the  conflict  at  Unza,  which  took  place  on  the 
gave  evidence  of  such  genius  as  to  attiract  the  19th  of  March,  1836,  was  approved  by  the  gov- 
attention  of  the  authorities.  Before  he  was  ernment.  During  these  troublous  times,  nou 
eleven  years  old  he  was  appointed  a  sub-lieu-  year  passed  without  bearing  witness  to  the 
tenant,  and  a  few  months  later  accompanied  prowessof  the  dashing  general,  and  his  militarr 
Count  de  la  Bispal,  who  proclaimed  the  Con-  fame  extended  so  rapidly,  that  in  1639  he  was 
stitution  of  1812.  He  was,  however,  aware  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  central  annj. 
that  his  father  was  not  favorable  to  the  move-  O'jbonnell  began  the  campaign  with  a  glorioos 
ment,  and  resolved  to  remain  neutral,  limiting  deed  of  arms;  he  relieved  Lucena,  vigorooflr 
himself  to  compliance  with  the  duties  of  dis-  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  great  numbers,  and 
cipliue.  He  accompanied  his  mother  to  France  only  defended  by  2,000  men,  which  might  have 
without  having  obtained  the  leave  of  absence  surrendered  bnt  for  the  eflScacious  aid  of  the 
which  he  had  solicited,  on  which  account  he  commander-in-chief.  He  went  thither  with 
was  placed  under  arrest  and  tried  by  court-  •  eleven  battalions  and  900  horse,  gave  batde  to 
martial ;  but  he  obtained  a  full  acquittal,  and  and  completely  routed  Cabrera,  t£ns  not  onlj 
no  stain  was  left  on  his  name  and  reputation,  saving  the  besieged  town,  bnt  probably  prevent- 
In  Yalladolid  he  was  on  service  at  the  time  of  ing  the  Carlist  general  making  himself  master 
the  entry  of  the  French  array  of  the  Due  d'An-  of  the  whole  of  Valencia.  O'Donnell  was  re- 
goul6me,  in  1823;  he  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  warded  for  this  good  service  by  the  rank  of 
Castile  division  as  aide  to  the  commander-in-  lieutenant-general,  and  subsequently,  in  1$S7, 
chieii  in  which  position  he  remained  throughont  the  title  of  nobility  of  Castile  was  conferred 
the  campaign,  being  present  at  the  siege  and  sur-  upon  him  as  Count  of  Lncena.  General  O'Don- 
render  of  Oludad  Rodrigo,  where  he  gained  the  nell  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Madrid,  in 
age  he  was  appointed  iude-de-camp  to  the  gener-  1841,  and,  espousing  the  CAuse  of  Queen  Chris- 
al-in-chief  of  the  division  of  Castile.  At  a  later  tina,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  France.  Upon 
period,  when  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  person,  visited  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
Catalonia  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  ment,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain,  bnt 
first  outbreak  of  the  Carlists,  O^Donnell  was  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  officers  a  revolution  to  overthrow  Espartero,  and,  opon 
composing  the  Boyal  Guards.  The  political  being  defeated  at  Pampeluna,  was  once  more 
state  of  the  conn  try,  and  the  contests  of  the  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  In  l^ 
different  factions,  presented  a  good  opportunity  Espartero  fell,  and  he  then  returned  again  to 
for  gaining  distinction  and  promotion^  and  no  Spain,  when  his  rank  and  honors  were  restored 
man  was  better  fitted  for  improving  his  oppor-  to  him  and  he  went  to  Cuba  as  Governor  and 
tunities.  He  continued  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  pro-  Captain-General  of  that  island,  where  he  re- 
fession.  In  the  first  encounters  with  the  Car-  mamed  nntil  the  end  of  February,  1848.  On 
lists  O'Donneirs  company  was  distinguished  by  his  return  to  the  Peninsula  he  took  his  seat  in 
ito  bravery  and  heroism.    Shortly  after,  at  tlie  the  House  of  Nobles,  where  he  distingnisbed 
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himself  by  close  application  to  the  interests  of  creating  a  Board  of  Health  in  all  the  cities  of 

the  nation,  and  began  in  earnest  his  political  the  State. 

career  under  the  presidency  of  Narvaez.     It  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

would  be  difficult  to  follow  him  in  detail  through  at  Columbus,  January  8th.    Allen  G.  Thurman' 

the  intricacies  of  Spanish  politics,  but  in  all  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  David  S.  IJhl 

the  intrigues,  plots,  and  counter-plots  of  the  for  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  Committee  on 

unfortunate  court,  he  bore  a  conspicuouti  part.  Eesolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  appointed  direc-  unanimously  adopted : 

tor-general  of  the  infantry  by  Narvaez,  who  i.  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  adheres  to  the  prm- 
was  prime  minister.  This  position  he  held  ciplos  of  the  party  as  expounded  by  the  fathers  and 
UDta  1861,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  the  insti-  fPProved  by  experience ;  that,  in  accordance  with 
gation  of  karvaez,  who  had  begun  to  fear  him  ^T  prmciples  we  declare  the  Federal  Government 
•^  .  z  TT  r^  k'vjjMxx  w  i^«*  uitAj  ^  ^  government  of  umited  power,  and  that  it  pos- 
as  a  nvai.  He  tnereupon  went  over  to  tne  op-  gesses  no  powers  but  such  as  are  expressly  delegated 
position,  and,  the  part  he  took  in  the  intrigues  to  it  in  the  Constitution ;  that  all  other  powers  are 
against  Queen  Christina  becoming  known,  he  reserved  to  the  States  or  people  respectively ;  that  a 
was  pfoscribed  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  ^^^l  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  indispensa- 
^^-.  1  i.  TT  -loKJu  1  Ai^'  ^c  ble  to  the  preservation  of  the  nsfhts  of  the  States 
concealment.  In  June,  1854,  he  placed  himself  ^nd  people ;  that  the  Federal  Government  is  unfitted 
at  the  head  of  a  revolution,  but  being  defeated  to  le^slate  for  local  concerns  of  States ;  that  the  ten- 
in  Yicalbaro,  retired  to  Andalusia,  where  he  dency  of  the  Federal  Administration  is  to  usurp  re- 
took sides  with  the  proqresista  partv  and  pro-  wrved  rights  of  the  States  and  people ;  that  freedom 
Tnnir»ofA;i  «  iN-ri^i^inini^/fn  vi^Tn^^^iitvt'r*  ♦>!/*  tv/v-  ©f  spccch  sud  of  thc  pross  are  essential  to  the  exist- 
mulgated  a  proclamataon  demanding  the  per-  ^^^^^  Yihttty,    The  Constitution  is  a  hiw  for  rulers 

petual  oanisnment   of  tne   queen-motner,  the  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  peace,  and  protects 

emancipation  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  restoration  all  classes  of  men  at  all  times ;  no  doctrine  is  more 

of  the  Constitution  of  1837,  and  the  carrying  pernicious  in  consequence  than  that  an^  of  its  pro- 

ont  of  other  popular  measures.    Before  the  fate  ^^^""^^^  be  suspended  ^uring^^g  ex^ge^^^^  that 

of  this  movement  could  be  decided  by  force  of  eoSs'Sft  up^n  pub^fc^'^affairs^l'l^vioJiblet'^that  tho 

arms,  the  Queen  called  upon  Espartero  to  form  military  should  be  in  due  subjection  to  the  civil  pow- 

a  ministry,  and,  in  company  with  him,  O^Don-  er ;  that  a  majority  have  the  right  to  govern  the 

nell  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid  on  minority,  and  have  indefeasible  rights ;   and  that 

July  29th,  and  w«  soon  a^r  appointed  a  ^ar-  gSTL^S'/^a^^&Lo'^f*  tW£  '^.r^ 

sbal,  and  made  Minister  of  War.    In  July,  1866,  pie. 

O'Donnell  procured  the  dismissal  of  Espartero,  2.  That  the  States  which  lately  attempted  to  secede 

and  secured  the  presidency  of  the  Council  for  ore  still  States  in  the  Union,  and  have  been  recog- 

himself.      He  immediately  closed  the  Cortes,  ^  *«  «"^^  by  evei7  department  of  the  Govem- 

i^s^^.i t-  1  1           il  T  V    1  XV     XT  *•       I  ment :  that  being  thus  in  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an 

proclaimed  martial  law,  abolished  the  ^atlonal  equal  footing  with  their  sister  States,  with  equal 

Guard,  and  took  the  most  speedy  measures  to  rights ;  that  it  was  a  thins  unknown  to  the  Consntu- 

suppress'all  attempts  at  revolt.     In  1859  he  led  *tion  that  Congress  had  tue  power  to  deprive  a  State 

the  Spanish  troops  in  the  war  with  Morocco,  of  reserved  rights  and  reduce  it  to  a  temtorial  condi- 

«r»ri  i^w^n/.k4-  ♦!,«  ^4..<.»»1a  *r^  «  t^^^A^  «r.*i  o««  tion ;  that  therefore  the  exduBion  oy  Congress  of  all 

and  brought  the  struggle  to  a  speedy  and  sue-  representation  from  ten  States,  their  proposed  exdu- 

cesaful  close.     For  his  services  in  this  war  he  Bionftt)m  the  next  presidential  election,  and  reduction 

was  honored  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Tetnan.  to  Territories,  are  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and 

lie  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  despoUo— measures  destructive  to  the  rights  of  those 

affairs  of  the  khigdom,  and  in  1865,  on  the  res-  States  and  also  to  eveiyother  State  in  the  Union 

. ^t- -XT                           jT>»j*^i?xv  andpart  of  a  plan  to  nullify  the  Constitution,  Virtually 

ignation  of  Narvaez,  was  made  President  of  the  overthrow  Stiite  governments,  and  erect  despotisms 

Council  and  Minister  of  War,  a  position  which  on  their  ruins  and  establish  a  tyrannical  minority  over 

he  again  yielded  to  Narvaez  the  following  year,  a  minority  of  the  American  people. 

Since  that  time  he  had  not  participat.ed  actively  «•  That  Congress  is  not  an  omnipotent  law-makmg 

in  public  affairs     His  death  was  universally  ^TThattiie  people  have  suffered  too  long  exactions 

lamented  throughout  the  kmgdom.    J3y  order  of  high  protective  tariffs,  and  we  demand  that  theur 

of  th9  Queen,  his  remains  were  brought  to  substance  shall  no  longer  be  extorted  from  them  to 

Madrid  and  deposited  in  the  royal  chapel,  with  All  the  pockets  of  Eastern  monopolists. 

imposing  ceremonies.    Marshal  O'Donnell  was  5-  That  unequd  t*^*^i^i»j«^fntra^*^j";i^^^^ 

.  ,f       1**.          .       .                            •      1     •     u-  sound  policy,     w  e  call  upon  the  ffovemments  of  the 

tall  and  imposing  m  appearance,  simple  in  his  Federal  States  to  use  all   necessary  constitutional 

tastes  and  habits,  as  much  a  statesman  as  a  means  to  remedy  this  evil, 

scholar,  one  of  those  men  whose  services  are  6.  That  the  radical  majority,  or  so-called  Congress, 


OHIO.  The  condition  of  Ohio  during  the  opposed  to  negro  suffrage,  believing  it  would  be  pro- 
year  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  progress  and  ductive  of  evil  to  both  races  and  disastrous  conflicts. 
prosperity.  The  Legislature  met  in  January,  The  Union  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus, 
and  continued  in  session  untU  April.  The  June  19th,  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers 
most  important  acts  passed  were,  one  submit-  and  declaration  of  a  platform.  General  R.  B. 
ting  to  the  voters  of  the  State  a  proposed  Hayes  received  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  allowing  suf-  and  Samuel  Galloway  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
frage  without  distinction  of  color;  and  another,  ernor. 
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The  Committee  on  Resolations  presented  the  The  present  assessment  is  safficient  to  sustain 

following,  which  were  adopted :  them  six  months  each  year,  which  is  the  time 

1.  That  one  of  great  lessons  of  the  war  is  that  the  l^""'^^^,  ^T  1?^  >  ^^^*  ^.®  inhabitants  of  the 
American  people  rfro  a  nation,  and  not  merely  a  oon-  ainerent  districts  by  their  personal  contnbc- 
federnoy  or  soverei^  and  independent  States.  tions  maintain  instraction  without  inteimption. 

2.  That  our  existence  as  a  nation  is  based  on  the  While  the  school  system  is  excellent,  it  is  pro- 
great  principles  announced  in  the  DecUration  of  In-  p^sed  to  render  it  stiU  more  effcient  by  the 
dependence,  and  vmdicated  by  the  proclamation  of  f^A^vr-  ...  .  •  T*.  i  j 
enJanclpation,  the  constitutionkl  amehdment  abolish-  establi^ment  ot  a  county  supenntendency,  and 
ing  slavery,  and  the  spirit  of  republican  democracy  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  m  propor- 
and  justice  which  underlies  the  reconstruction  poller  tion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  actual  attend- 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses,  which  ance  at  the  schools.     The  former  of  these  prop- 

h«%^t!?pJ5n'ln^.om^^^^^^^^  ositions  is  iu  accordance  with  a  memorial  of 

be  earned  mto  complete  enect  by  every  neeatui  act  or  .-i     i     3.       .       «  1     ^       ^         />i.i    c<  i 

additional  legislation.  *he  leading  teachers  and  educators  of  tiie  b-tate, 

8.  That  while  we  will  always  cherish  and  defend  and  is  based  upon  the  acknowledged  necessity 

the  American  system  of  local  and  municipal  self-gov-  for  bringing  the  stimulus  of  competent  soper- 

emments  for  local  purposes,  and  a  national  govern-  yigioQ  closer  home  to  the  district  schools. 

ment  for  national  purposes,  and  while  we  are  un-        Tk«  ««^^,. ^  :„ ..«»4-^,i  k«  «^i^«^  .^.-^n  .nj 

alterably  opposed  to  atf  attempts  at  centralization  or  ^  ^^he  second  is  warranted  by  sound  reason  and 

con8olidatix>n  of  power  anywhere,  we  hold  that  lib-  hy  the  experience  of  those  States  which  hsve 

erty  and  human  rights  constitute  our  great  national  adopted  the  rule.     If  energy  on  the  part  of 

boon,  which  local  or  State  organizatlonB  must  not  be  school  officers  and  parents,  in  procuring  con- 

'^rT'hi^i^'S.KA'l^fct  of  true  democracy,  «*?"*  "P^  regnlar  atteadancc  of  ehUdren  ^ 
and  believing  that  the  powers  necessary  for  the  pur-  school,  is  rewarded  byi  ncreasmg  then*  share  of 
pose  of  attaining  the  ends  of  government  ought  not  the  public  fund,  the  stimulus  is  found  practicallT 
to  be  restricted  to  a  privileged  class,  but  should  be  to  be  most  powerful  in  bringing  a  larger  pro- 
vested  in  the  whole  people,  without  unjust  or  odious  portion  of  youth  within  the  influences  of  edaca- 
distinctions,  or  qualifications  not  equally  attainable  f:  _  *  *^ 

by  all ;  and  further  believing  that  these  sentiments         i,;  .         ,  ^     .    .     ^*_  •         v 

are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  tendency         \^^  various  benevolent  institutions  shoff  a 

of  modem  civilization,  we  place  ourselves  on  the  satisfactory  account  of  their  management,  and 

simple  and  broad  platform  of  impartial  manhood  a  systematic  improvement  in  the  buildings  and 

sufl^e  as  embodied  in  th6  proposed  wnendment  to  appliances  connected  with  them.    The  Legi^- 

the  State  constitution,  appealme  to  and  confiding  m  .^^^         j  u^^i/vvi  « .t,**      «    .  ^ 

the  intelligence,  justiixe,  and  patriotism,  of  thepeo-  ^^^e  ^^^  appropnations  for  the  enlargement 

pie  of  Ohio,  to  approve  it  at  the  ballot-box.  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Asylums  for  the 

_,,      _        ,,         ,.^.        -  X,     o^  X    .        1.  Insane,  and  in  a  short  time  the  accommodations 

Iho  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  such  of  these  two  institutions  will  be  nearlv  doubled 

as  to  secure  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  bur-  uj^^^  trustees  appointed  to  locate  aid  bailda 

dens  of  taxation.  ITie  total  receipts  into  the  new  insane  asylum  have  fixed  upon  Athens  a? 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  .  the  place  for  it,  and  the  liberal  gifts  m  land  and 

i«  . ;.  n"j2"^^S?   a   previous    balance,    were,  money  of  the  citizens  of  that  vicinity  have  se- 

$6,176,955.    The  disbursements  for  the  sMue  cured  to  the  State  an  ample  and  elifpble  ai.> 

penod  were  $5,498,864.    The  public  debt  has  without  cost.     Plans  for  the  new  buildm^^ 

been   reduced  by  the  payment  of  $^82,826,  have  been  matured,  and  the  preliminary  work 

n^i^.^^v.*^!®  *'?i?^v^  still  outstanding  $11,031,.  i^^gun.     When   this  asylum  shall  have  been 

941,  which  will  be  rapidly  extinguished  by  a  ^uilt,  and  the  enlargemenfof  the  existingone? 

sinking  fund  of  over  $1,500,000  annually.  finished,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 

There  18  another  class  of  indebtedness  called  chronic  insane,  whose  pitiable  condition  in  the 

the  Irreducible  Debt,  amounting  to  $3,709,078.  county  infirmaries  is  now  the  reproach  of  the 

16,  consisting  of  trust  funds,  the  proceeds  of  gtate,  will  all  or  nearly  all  be  brought  under 

school  lands  and  agricultural  college  land  scrip;  gjaned  and  constant  treatment,  and  their  lim 

only  the  interest  of  this  debt  is  payable,  and  made  more  tolerable  to  them,  even  if  cures  can- 

this  sum,  amounting  to  about  $200,000  annually,  ^q^  be  effected  "  • 

is  disbursed  for  school  purposes.  t,jc  Legislature  also  provided  for  the  erec- 

a  J.^^  ^^^}^  valuations  of  property  in  the  tion  of  a  new  institution  for  the  blind,  bat 

State  for  1867  are  as  follows :  ^^^j^^  to  a  deficient  appropriation  the  work  has 

Lands  (25,416,974  acres) $501,144,584  not  been  commenced.       Asylums  for  idiotic 

Real  estate  in  cities  and  towns 174,849,178  children,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  abo 

Chattel  property  464,761,022  ^een  nearly  completed,  in  the  place  of  tbe  in- 

Total $1 140  754  779  Sufficient  and  unsuitable  quarters  now  occopied 

'     *     '  by  such  unfortunates.    The  reform  school  tiff 

The  total  levies  for  taxation  upon  the  values  boys  continues  its  valuable  work,  and  fuDv  ju?ti- 

of  1867  are  $20,253,615.    The  average  rate  of  fies  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  tonnd- 

taxation  throughout  the  State  is  $17.78  on  ers.     An  additional  tract  of  land  has  been  s?- 

each  $1,000,  of  which  27  per  cent.,  or  $4.72  on  lected  to  give  the  variety  of  employment  and 

each  $1,000,  is  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  produce  which  is  greatly  needed.    At  present 

The  people  of  Ohio  have  ever  been  alive  to-  fruit  culture  is  the  principal  business  of  tbe  re- 

the  interests  of  education  and  have  made  ample  forraatory,  and,  while  it  has  proved  profitable, 

provision  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  the  expenses  of  the  school  can  be  diminished 
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aod  its  advantages  enhanced  by  raising  hay  and 
grain. 

Private  enterprise  has  accorapllshed  all  that 
tlie  wants  of  the  State  require  in  constructing 
railways  and  bringing  about  ample  facilities 
of  intercourse.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railway  within  the  State,  including  branches 
and  sidingis  is  8,892. 

Capital  Btock  of  railway  companies. .   $92,528,515  80 
Debt 73,020,882  89 

Total  present  coat  of  railways  and 
equipment,  as  represented  by  stock 
and  debt $165,548,898  69 

Making  the  cost  per  mile  within  a 
fraction  of $42,582  00 

The  gross  amount  of  earnings  of  the 
roads  for  the  year  ending  June  8, 
1867,  is $85,250,277  U 

The  ^ros8  amount  of  State,  county, 
ana  other  taxes  paid  by  the  com- 
panies during  the  year  ending  June 
30,1867,is $869,472  89 

Number  of  jDersons  employed  in  op- 
erating railways 18,381 

Total  number  of  persons  injured 141 

Total  number  of  persons  killed  during 
the  year 108 

The  following  are  tlie  app^regatcs  of  some  of 
the  principal  telegraph  statistics  ; 

Miles  of  telegraph  line  (poles)  in  Ohio 4,148 

>01e8  of  wire  in  Ohio 8,949 

Number  of  offices  in  Ohio 806 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  operating 
the  lines  in  Ohio /. . . .      661 

Agriculture  is  the  great  source  of  individual 
and  public  wealth  in  Ohio.  Climate,  soiJ,  and 
geographical  position  all  combine  to  further  this 
interest,  and  the  annual  products  indicate  its 
great  importance.  The  following  summary 
from  the  annual  exhibit  of  field  crops  and 
other  statistics  gives  the  most  important  articles 
of  agricultural  produce: 

Acres  of  wheat  sown 1,295,580 

Bushels  of  wheat  produced 5,824,747 

Acres  of  rye 77,947 

Bushels  ol  rye 622,333 

Acres  of  buckwheat 103,982 

Bushels  of  buckwheat 1 ,292,415 

Acres  of  oats 770,206 

Bushels  of  oats 21,856,564 

Acres  of  barley 94,675 

Bushels  of  barley 1,858,956 

Acres  ^f  com 2,248,994 

Bushels  of  com 80,386,321 

Acres  of  meadow 1,410,082 

Tons  of  hay 1,889,500 

Acres  of  clover 251,948 

Tons  of  clover 350,673 

Bushels  of  clover-seed 62,200 

Acres  of  clover  ploughed  under  for  manure        80,1 99 

Acres  of  flax 56,727 

Bushels  of  flax>sced 462,463 

Pounds  of  flax-fibre 6,037,884 

Acres  of  potatoes 94,226 

Bushels  of  potatoes 6,725,577 

Acres  of  tobacco 23,281 

Pounds  of  tobacco 22,188,693 

Pounds  of  butter 36,344,608 

Pounds  of  cheese 22,197,929 

Bushels  of  stove-ooal  mined 42,130,021 

Tons  ofpig-iron  manufactured 81,790 

Acres  or  sorghum ^ : 46,239 

Pounds  of  sorghum  sugar 55,147 


Gallons  of  sorghum  syrup 4,696,089 

Pounds  of  maple  sugar 5,657,440 

Gallons  of  maple  syrup 893,764 

Acres  of  grapes  in  vineyards 7,162 

Acres  of  crapes  planted  last  year 2,975 

Pounds  of  grapes  g^athered 1,469,467 

Gallons  of  grape-wine  pressed 153,159 

Bogs— 183,998. 

Sheep  killed— 27,175  ;  value,  $89,797. 

Sheep  injured— 17,128 ;  estimated  ii^uiy,  $32,208. 

Wool— Pounds  shorn,  23.078,179. 

Horses— 680,349:  value,  fol  ,795,329. 

Cattle— 1,4U,935;  value,  $82,247,463. 

Mules— 28,930 ;  value.  $1,610,658. 

Sheep— 7,681,838;  value,  $20,048,897. 

Hogs— 2,060,476 ;  value,  $8,127,045. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland,  the  two  principal  cities,  indi- 
cates the  growing  activity  and  importance  of 
the  State.  In  the  former  city  the  aggregate 
amount,  not  including  butchers  and  cattle- 
brokers  and  others  whose  transactions  are 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was 
1213,268,000.  In  tbe  latter  the  amount,  with 
the  same  limitations,  was  $65,802,000. 

The  election  for  State  officers  was  held  in 
October.  The  total  vote  was  484,603.  R.  B. 
Hayes  was  elected  Governor  by  a  m^ority  of 
2,983,  receiving  243,606  votes;  his  opponent, 
A.  G.  Thurraan,  receiving  240,622. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution, allowing  negro  suffrage,  was  defeated 
by  a  mtyority  of  60,629.  The  following  is  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  with  the  defeated 
amendment : 


CONSTITUTION. 

Abticle  5,  Sbo.  1.  Every 
white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who 
shall  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  one  year  next 
preceding  the  election,  and 
of  the  county,  township, 
or  ward  in  which  he  re- 
sides such  time  as  may  be 
grovided  by  law^  shall 
ave  the  qualifications  of 
an  elector,  and  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  all  elections. 


THE  substitute. 

Every  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  tho 
age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  have  been  .  a 
resident  of  the  State  one 
year  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  of  tho  coun- 
ty, township,  or  ward  in 
which  he  resides  such 
time  as  may  be  provided 
by  law,  except  such  per- 
sons as  have  borne  arms 
in  support  of  any  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  afindnst 
tl^e  Government  of  tho 
United  States,  or  have 
fled  from  their  places  of 
residence  to  avoid  being 
drafted  into  the  military 
service  thereof,  or  have 
deserted  the  military  or 
naval  service  thereof,  or 
have  deserted  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  said 
Government  in  time  of 
war,  and  have  not  subse- 
quently been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  same, 
shall  have  the  qualifica^ 
tions  of  an  elector  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
>  at  all  elections. 

The  population  of  the  State  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
Legislature  is  divided  politically  as  follows : 

Senate.      House. 

Democrats 19  5ft 

Bepublicans 18  49 
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The  administration  of  the  penitentiary  during  tain-ranges  whose  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of 

the  year  shows  an  efficiency  qnlte  cqnal,  if  not  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are 

snperior,  to  anj  that  has  been  witnessed  in  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    The  r^oorces 

naanjr  years,  and  in  one  respect — that  of  econ-  of  this  region  are  extensive,  rich,  and  varied, 

omy — the  result  is  a  peculiarly  gratifying  one.  embracing  ag^oultnral    and   mineral  wealth, 

The  receipts  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  have  ex-  combined  with  vast  forests  of  the  finest  lim- 

ceeded  the  expenses  of  the  prison  by  the  sum  ber,  fitted  for  every  purpose,  and  ineihansd- 

of  $18,000.  ble  water-power  for  manufacturing  parposea. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31st,  425  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  Union  that 

convicts  were  received,  and  290  discharged,  combines  within  the  same  space,  to  a  similar 

leaving  1,000  still  in  confinement,  which  is  the  extent,  all  the  varied  elements  of  wealth  and 

average  number  in  the  penitentiary.    The  aver-  a  steadily  increasing  prosperity, 

age  cost  per  convict  for  clothing,  food,  bedding  Placer  gold-diggings  have  been  worked  for  a 

and  hospital,  has  been  $ol.87,  against  $87  for  number  of  years;  and  extensive  lodes  of  gold 

three  years  before.      The  State  is  not  very  and  silver  bearing  quartz  exist  in  varions  por- 

largely  interested    in    internal   improvement,  tions  of   the  State.      Coal-mines  have  beea 

Its  canals  and  other  works  are  leased  to  re-  opened  and  profitably  worked  at  various  pdnts; 

sponsible  parties,  and  on  satisfactory  terms,  and  large  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  andiron,  are 

until  1881.  distributed  throughout  the  State.    Salt-cprin^ 

OLDENBURG,  a  grand-duchy  of  the  North-  of  large  capacity  and  strength  are  also  abundant 

German  Confederation.    Grand-duke,  Peter  I.,  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  agricultural  por- 

born  July  8,  1827 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Feb-  tions  of  the  State  are  highly  favorable  to  the 

ruary  27, 1858.   Area,  2,417  square  miles;  pop-  growth  of  every  variety  of  produce  ooramoD 

ulatioh,  in  1864,  814,416  (exclusive  of  12,604  to  the  Western  and  Northern  States— all  the 

in  the  district  of  Ahrensbok,  which  formerly  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  flourishing  here  in 

belonged  to  Holstein,  was  ceded  by  Prussia  to  the  highest  perfection  with  ordinary  cnltiva- 

Oldenburg  on  September  27,  1866,  and  taken  tion.    Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  ap- 

possession  of  by  Oldenburg  on  June  7,  1867).  pies,  are    staple    products ;    though   peaches, 

The  public  debt,  in  1866,  amounted  to  6,090,300  pears,    plums,   cherries,   and  all  the  gmaller 

thalers.     According  to  a  military  convention  fruits,  flourish  finely,   and    vegetables  of  aH 

concluded  with  Prussia,  on  July  16,  1867,  the  kinds  grow  luxuriantly.    Experiments  in  the 

txoops  of  Oldenburg  are  incorporated  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  other 

army  of  Prussia,  which  takes  upon  itself  the  products,    have   proved    highly    satisfactoiy. 

military  obligations  of  Oldenburg  with  regard  Wild  flowers  bloom   throughout  the  vaUey> 

to  the  North-German  Confederation.   The  raer-  in  great  profusion,  and  the  winters  are  so  mild 

chant  navy,  in  1866,  consisted  of  621  vessels,  that  blossoms  may  be  gathered  at  aaj  time. 

together  of  32,607  lasts.  Fruit-trees    grow    thriftily,    and   require  bm 

OREGON.    Oregon  is  situated  between  42**  little  cultivation.     They  bear  earlier  and  in 

and  46°  20'  north  latitude  and  between  116°  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  portior 

81'  and  124°  30'  west  longitude,  being  about  of  the  Union,  and  some  new  varieties  have 

895  miles  in  length,  and  296  miles  in  width,  been  produced  of  superior  excellence.    The  aa- 

Its  area  is  estimated  at  101,400  square  miles,  nual  export   of  apples  reaches  some  2aQfiy^ 

containing  120,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  not  bushels. 

less  than  80,000,000  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  The  State  is  admirably  adapted  to  sheep- 
its  prairie-lands  being  finely  watered,  and  inter-  raising,  the  diseases  which  are  so  fatal  in  other 
spersed  with  timber  for  fencing  and  building  portions  of  the  country  being  almost  unknown, 
purposes.  The  State  is  usually  divided  into  and  the  increase  proving  greater.  Woollen 
three  portions,  severally  styled  the  Lower,  factories  have  been  started,  manufacturing 
Middle,  and  Upper  Countries :  the  first  is  that  cloths,  blankets,  etc.,  in  large  qnantiti^ 
portion  next  the  ocean ;  the  second  lies  be-  Oregon  has  some  of  the  finest  flouriug-mjll? 
tween  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Blue  Moun-  in  the  land,  which  turn  out  large  quantities 
tains ;  the  third  being  situated  between  the  of  flour  unrivalled  in  quality,  and  which  very 
latter  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  first  is  soon  will  become  an  important  article  of  ei- 
from  76  to  120  miles  in  breadth,  and  includes  port. 

the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  River  Val-  The  following  is  regarded  /is  a  fair  and  relia- 
leys;  the  former  running  parallel  with,   and.  ble  estimate  of  products  and  stock  for  the  year: 

the  latter  at  right  angles  to  the  sea.    The  val-  Acres  in  cultivation,  360,000 ;  wheat,  biuJiek 

leys  vary  from  40  to  200  miles  in  length,  and  8,500,000;  bariey,  bushels,  100,000;  oats,bnsV 

are  from  10  to  80  miles  wide.   The  middle  por-  els,  2,000,000;  com,  bushels,  80,000;  rye,  bnsh- 

tion,  which  consists  mainly  of  an  elevated  pla-  els,  6,000 ;  tobacco,  lbs.,  90,000 ;  tons  of  haf. 

teau,  is  about  100  miles  broad,  while  the  Upper  60,000 ;  potatoes,  bis.,  800,000 ;  onions,  bnshcK 

Country  is  mostly  a  desolate  and  sterile  region,  100,000 ;  wool,  lbs.,  1,600,000 ;  cattle,  200,000: 

occupying  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  horses,  90,000;  hogs,  150,000;  mules,  8,000; 

Mountains.    The  area  of  the  State  is  diversified  sheep,  375,000 ;  butter,  2,000,000  lbs. ;  cheese, 

with  valleys  of  the  richest  agricultural   and  75,000  Iba. ;  precious  metiUs,  $5,000,000. 

grazing  lands,  alternating  with  abrupt  moun-  The  waters  of  the  State  abound  in  fish,  and 
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finer  salmon  are  nowhere  taken ;  thousands  of  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Olden- 
barrels  are  caught  every  year,  and  this  indus-  burg,  and  the  day  of  their  landing  at  the  PirsBus 
try  will  soon  yield  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  — 14th  February,  1837 — was  signalized  by  the 
State,  and  amply  repay  those  engaged  in  it.  issuing  of  two  royal  decrees,  one  depriving  Count 

The  system  of  common  schools  differs  but  lit-  d*Armansperg  of  the  obnoxious  offices,  and 
tie  from  that  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  owing  to  another  proclaiming  Greek,*  instead  of  German, 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  its  advantages  tlje  official  language  of  the  state.  These  con- 
are  mainly  prospective.  The  General  Govern-  cessions  satisfied  to  a  certain  extent  public 
ment  made  liberal  donations  of  land  for  edu-  opinion,  but,  despite  these  much-needed  changes 
cntional  purposes  by  setting  apart  every  six-  and  the  adoption  of  some  beneficial  measures, 
toenth  and  thirty-sixth  section,  to  be  devoted  the  abuses  of  the  interior  administration  con- 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  thus  laying  tinned  to  increase  from  day  to  day,  and  with 
the  foundation  of  an  ample  fund  for  future  them  the  popular  excitement,  until  at  length 
years  of  these  institutions.  The  Willamette  the  demand  became  universal  for  the  banish- 
University  at  Salem  (being  the  oldest),  and  the  ment  of  foreigners  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Pacific  University. at  Forest  Grove,  being  the  constitution  which  had  been  originally  promised 
two  principal  seats  of  collegiate  discipline,  are  by  the  Xing  and  the  three  protecting  powers, 
now  turning  out  their  graduates,  who  will  do  The  government  continuing  to  be  a  despotic 
ranch  in  giving  character  to  the  Pacific  States,  one,  and  Otho  manifesting  a  reluctance  to  com- 

During  the  year  the  Indians  in  the  southern  ply  with  the  popular  demands,  in  September, 

part  of  the  State  perpetrated  many  outrages,  1843,  the  Greeks,  despairing  of  procuring  in 

but  their  hostility  was  soon  checked  by  the  any  other  way  the  constitution,  which  they 

vigorous  action  of  the  troops  sent  against  them,  had  been  induced  to  expect  from  the  King, 

Oregon  is  divided  into  twenty-two  counties,  surrounded  the  palace  with  an  armed  force  and 

and  has  a  population  of  70,000.  compelled  him    to  accept   the  national  pro- 

Xo  election  for  State  officers  or  members  of  gramme,  which  bound  him  to  form  a  new 

the  Legislature  was  held  in  the  State  during  cabinet  under  the  presidency  of  M.  A.  Metaxas, 

tlio  year.  and  to  convoke  within  a  month  a  National 

OTIIO,  Fskvftmc  Lotus,  ex-King  of  Greece,  Assembly,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  frame  a 

born  in  Saltzburg,  Bavaria,  June  1,  1815 ;  died  constitution  for  the  kingdom.    The  Assembly 

at  Munich,  Bavaria,  July  26,  1867.     He  was  was  convened  by  the  King  on  the  20th  of  No- 

the  second  son  of  Louis  I.,  King  of  Bavaria,  vember,  and  the  new  constitution  was  pro- 

Ile  had  hardly  completed  his  studies  when,  in  mulgated  in  tlie  following  March ;  the  Bavarian 

liis  seventeenth  year,  he  was  invited  by  the  ministers  were  sent  home,  and  an  auspicious 

Greeks,  who  had  then  recently  achieved  their  era  seemed  about  to  dawn  upon  Greece.    But 

independence,  to  occupy  the  throne    of  the  these  prospects  were  soon  bligbted    by  the 

newly-created  kingdom.   Tlie  proposition  being  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  King  and  his 

approved  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  advisers,  and  the  ancient  abuses  began  to  reap- 

France,  and  Russia,  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  pear.     Attempts  were  made  to   remodel   or 

London  in  May,  1832,  and  soon  after  ratified  abridge  the  concessions  granted  to  the  people, 

by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  was  accepted  by  the  which  the  latter  naturally  resisted.     Factions 

young  prince,  and  on  the  25th  of  January,  arose,  whose  violence  increased  the  general 

1833,  he  made  his  formal  entrance  into  Nauplia,  discontent,   which  the   constant    changes    of 

accompanied  by  several  officers  of  state,  who  ministers  could  not  allay.    Thas  matters  were 

were  appointed  a  regency  to  exercise  supreme  constantly  growing  worse,    and  the  instabil- 

authority  until  he  became  of  age.    On  the  1st  ity  of  power  which  resulted  from  such  com-" 

oC  June,  1836,  lie  assumed  personally  the  reins  motions   rendered  all   internal  peace  impos- 

of  government,  under  circumstances  of  great  sible,   while  the  complications  of  the  Greek 

difficulty — the  Bavarian  regents  having  ren-  Government  with  France  and  England  during 

dered  themselves  extremely  unpopular  while  in  the  Crimean  War  tended  still  more  to  under- 

office.    Not  only  had  they  suffered  the  state  to  mine  the   authority  of   Otho.     At  last   the 

become  the  prey  of  public  plunderers,  bnt  they  long-pending  crisis  arrived.    In  the  autumn  of 

had  done  violence  to  the  national  sentiment  by  1861  the  Kmg  again  visited  Germany,  and  on 

nominating  foreigners  to  many  civil  and  mill-  returning  found  himself  environed  by  military 

tary  employments.    Unfortunately  the  acces-  conspiracies.     No  sooner  was  one  outbreak 

sion  of  the  young  King  produced  no  change  in  .  suppressed,  than  another  burst  forth;  but  that 

the  policy  of  the  administration,  and  soon  the  which  decided  his  fate  was  the  emeute  which 

discontent  of  the  people  was  so  intensified  by  occurred  in  his  capital  in  October,  1862,  during 

the  elevation  of  the  Count  d'Armansperg,  one  the  absence  of  himself  and  his  Queen  on  a 

of  the  ex-regents,  to  the  arch-chancellorship  voyage  to  the  Peloponnesus.    Then  it  was  that 

and  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  that  an  the  popular   leaders  organized  a  provisional 

open  revolt  took  place  in  Messeniaand  some  of  government,  and  decreed  the  dethronement  of 

the  adjoining  provinces.    The  revolt  was  sup-  the  Bavarian  monarch,^  who,  after  protesting 

pressed,  but  the  discontent  which  had  given  in  vain  against  this  act,  retired  to  his  native 

rise  to  it  still  survived.    On  the  22d  of  Septem-  Germany  with  his  consort,  and  there  passed  in 

her,  1836,  Otho  espoused  the  Princess  Frederica  obscurity  the  residue  of  his  days. 
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PALMER,  Rear* Admiral  James  S.,  United  spoken  and  written  npon  by  everybody,  even 
States  Navy,  commander  of  the  Nortb  Atlantic  those  who  appear  to  have  known  either  rery 
squadron,  born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1810;  died  of  little  or  nothing  at  all  about  it 
yellow  fever  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  Decem-  Ori^in^  Extent^  and  Population^  of  th  Pa- 
ber  7,  1867.  In  January,  1825,  he  entered  the  pal  States. — The  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
Navy  as  a  midshipman,  subsequently  he  has  Pontiff,  as  an  independent  monarch,  is  traced  by 
been  assigned  to  the  usual  routine  of  duties  history  back  to  the  year  753,  when  Pepin,  King 
of  a  naval  officer,  and  has  passed  through  the  of  the  Franks,  by  a  solemn  act t)f  cession,  grant, 
various  grades  from  lieutenant  to  admiral.  In  or  donation,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
1838  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  of  the  called,  bestowed  on  Pope  Stephen  aDdliissucce<- 
Columbia  in  the  attack  on  Quallah  Battoo  and  sors  in  the  Apostolic  See  the  territory  comprised 
Mushie,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  In  the  Mex-  within  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  with  all  its 
ican  War  he  commanded  the  schooner  Flirt,  appurtenances  and  rights,  in  full  sovereignty, 
engaged  in  blockading  the  Meincan  coast.  In  Moved  by  the  repeated  embassies  and  prayeis 
1861  he  commanded  the  Iroquois,  then  one  of  of  its  inhabitants,  ho  had  twice  crossed  the 
the  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  but  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  and,  by  fighting 
was  soon  ordered  home,  and  attached  to  the  in  lawful  war,  twice  retaken  that  territory 
South  Atlantic  blockading  fleet,  under  Admiral  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  Astolphus,  Kin;: 
Dupont.  In  the  summer  of  1862  the  Iroquois,  of  the  Lombards,  who,  against  the  will  and 
still  under  Captain  Palmer's  command,  was  vain  opposition  of  its  defenceless  people,  bad 
transferred  to  the  Gulf  squadron,  and  led  the  ad-  invaded  and  usurped  it  by  force  of  arms,  as  he 
vance  in  the  passage  of  the  Vicksbnrg  batteries,  had  done  before  with  other  portions  of  nortb- 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  fight  with  the  Con-  ern  Italy.  Being  free  by  the  laws  of  nations 
federate  ram  Arkansas,  and  again  led  the  ad-  and  of  war  to  do  with  his  own  conquest  as  h 
vance  in  passing  the  Vicksburg  batteries  later  in  pleased,  Pepin  ceded  it,  as  we  have  jost  sail, 
the  same  year.  In  1863  he  commanded  Admi-  to  the  Popes  of  Rome.  In  doiqg  which,  be 
ral  Farragut's  flag-ship,  the  Hartford,  when  it  did  only  execute  the  wish  of  the  Eiarcliate's 
passed  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson  and  Grand  inhabitants,  who,  like  all  their  neighbors  around 
Gulf,  and  was  present  at  the  naval  operations  them,  had  always  regarded  and  found  in  the 
incident  upon  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Port  Pope  their  only  effectual  protector  and  help- 
Hudson.  Ho  commanded  the  first  division  of  er  in  want  or  oppression,  from  whatever  qnar- 
iron-clads  at  the  attack  and  reduction  of  Mo-  ter.  But  the  Emperors  themselves  of  Con- 
bile,  and  won  from  the  admiral  the  highest  stantinople,  to  whom  the  said  territory  and 
commendations.  In  December,  1865,  he  was  the  rest  of  Italy  (as  portion  of  the  Roman  eo- 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  pire)  had  previously  belonged,  and  who,  for 
squadron.  this  reason,  had  mmntained  in  Ravenna  a  re?i- 

PAPAL  STATES,  The.  The  spiritual  dent  vicegerent  with  the  title  of  Exarch,  bnt  ' 
power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over  all  the  who,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  loud  sop- 
world,  in  matters  concerning  faith,  or  tho  plications  of  their  su^ects  to  cime  and  protect 
hierarchy,  administration,  and  discipline  of  the  them  against  the  incursions  and  yoke  of  tb^ 
whole  Catholic  Church,  whose  head  he  is,  barbarians,  either  would  not,  or  could  not  help 
has  been  touched  upon  in  another  article  of  them,  and  so  had  abandoned  them  to  their  fate, 
this  volume.  But,  since  he  is  possessed  also  of  subsequently  ratified  the  deed  of  Pepin,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  thickly  set  recognized  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  independat 
with  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  inhabited  by  a  sovereign  of  their  quondam  Exarchate, 
large  number  of  people  of  all  conditions,  over  This  grant  to  the  Apostolic  See  was  aftif- 
which  he  enacts  civil,  penal,  and  commercial  ward  not  only  confirmed  by  Charleniagce, 
laws — in  short,  exercises  all  those  acts  of  su-  the  son  and  successor  of  Pepin,  but  increased, 
preme  authority  which  the  rulers  of  other  gov-  by  a  similar  cession  of  the  provinces  of 
ernments,  of  whatever  form  or  name — empires,  Spoloto  and  Perogia.  These  provinces,  to- 
kingdoms,  republics — exercise  within  their  re-  gether  with  the  rest  of  the  lands  usurped  bj 
spective  limits ;  since,  finally,  Ke  is- at  present,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  he  conquered  in  an 
as  long  before  he  has  been,  recognized  and  equally  just  battle  against  their  king  De^iJe 
treated  by  them,  not  as  Pope  only,  but  as  sov-  rius.  As  this  prince  obstinately  refused  to  abidf 
ereign ;  it  is  not  amiss  to  give  here  (for  the  by  the  treaty  which  his  predecesrsor  Astolpbu^ 
first  time  in  this  Cyclopaedia)  a  separate  had  concluded  with  Pepin  a  quarter  of  a  ceii- 
notice  of  the  Pontifical  Government  as  re-  tury  before,  and  intended  to  invade  Rome  it- 
gards  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  what  selt  Charlemagne  was  compelled  to  make  a 
is  commonly  styled  the  Temporal  Dominion  of  fresh  expedition  into  Italy,  when,  by  mjob 
the  Popes.  This  seems  the  more  proper  to  fighting,  and  finally  taking  the  citv  of  Pavia, 
do,  as  the  subject  has  been  of  late  years  much  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  he  dethroned  the 
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faithless  Desideriug,  whose  crown  he  put  on  his  consequence  of  an  insurrection  within,  and 
own  head ;  thus  brining  to  an  end,  in  774,  the  other  more  powerful  agencies  without,  the  Bo- 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  which  had  lasted  magna  and  the  Marche  (fifteen  Legations  and 
206  years.                 '  Delegations,  embracing  an  area  of  12,681  square 

In  the  year  1053  the  Emperor  Heury  III.  add-  miles,  with  more  than  2,480,000  inhabitants, 
ed  to  those  possessions  of  the  Popes  the  city  of  and  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Benevento,  with  the  surrounding  country ;  and  Italy)  detached  themselves  from  the  Pontifical 
in  1102  the  Countess  Mathilda,  of  Tuscany,  be-  Government  At  that  time,  to  prevent  any 
queathed  to  the  Holy  See  the  provinces  known  further  spreading  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  (Viterbo  and  ment,  France  intervened,  occupying  with  her 
Civita  Vecchia).  Forli,  and  the  rest  of  Ro-  troops,  for  the  Pope,  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
mafi^na,  became  a  portion  of  the  Papal  States  in  Gomarca,  together  with  the  Delegations  of  Yi- 
1297;  Bologna  in  1864;  and,  toward  the  end  terbo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Yelletri,  and  Frosinone, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Popes  acquired  an  area  of  4,891  square  miles,  with  692,106  in- 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  Sabina.  They  acquired  habitants.  This  is  at  present  the  extent  of  the 
Ferrara  in  the  year  1598,  Urbino  in  1626,  and  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
Orvieto  in  1649.  The  French  army  of  occupation,  mentioned 

That  French  republic,  which  has  rendered  above,  was  withdrawn  from  the  Papal  terri- 

the  end  of  the  last  century  forever  memorable,  tory,  not  all  at  once,  but  ih  partial,  successive 

in  the  y^r  1797  invaded  and  occupied  with  detachments  (November,  1865 ;  October,  1866), 

her  troops,  nnder  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  according  to  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 

a  portion  of  the  Papal  States,  namely,  the  Le-  French  and  Italian  Governments,  signed  Sep- 

gations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Imola,  Forli,  and  tember  15,  1864,  in  four  articles,  as  follows : 

Ancona,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  Emilia,  Artioue  1.  Italy  engages  not  to  attack  the  present 

were  then  incorporated  in  the   Cisalpine  Re-  territory  of  the  Pope,  and  even  to  prevent  by  force 

public  ;  the  rest  of  them,  with  Rome,  she  oc-  *°J  attwk  Moceedinff  from  the  extenor. 

^n,^;.wi   ;»    ifTOQ   ^.ui.   *«!v.v.,«    ««^^«n «««-«!  Abt.  2.  France  will  withdraw  her  troops  ffraduauy 

cupied  m   1798  with  troops,  under  Gener^  „  ^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^  p       ^^^^  oi^ized.    The 

i5ertnier,   who   organized  there  the  so-called  evacuation  will  nevertheless  be  accomplished  within 

Txberine  B^uhlic^  and  led  the  protesting  Pius  two  years. 

VI.  captive  to  Sienna,  then  to  Florence,  and  •A.rt.  8.  The  Italian  Government  will  make  no  pro- 

finidly  to  Valence  in  Fr^mce,  where  be  died,  SS^pT^"-^,  ^5^^«gS^«SS  ^^iSnSSS!  eSi^^ 

t)eing  eighty-two  years  old.  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  tranquillity 

At  the   beginning  of  the  present  century,  both  at  Home  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  states; 

when  the  same  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  sue-  provided,  however,  that  this  force  does  not  despen- 

ceeded  in  overturning  the  unpopular  Directory,  ®^^SJ°  *  ™®*^*  ^^  ^^**^  *^*^**  *^®  ^^'^^  ^°^" 
and  taken  the  reins  of  the  French  Government  ^"^^  italy  declares  herself  ready  to  enter  into 
into  nis  own  bands,  he  restored  to  the  Church  an  arrangement  for  assuming  a  proportional  part  of 
the  provinces  previously  taken  from  her,  and  the  debt  of  the  former  States  of  uie  Church. 
cansed  Pins  VIL,  just  then  elected  at  Venice,  Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  this 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  honor  of  treaty,  however,  the  frontiers  of  the  remain- 
French  troops  in  his  first  ingress  to  Rome,  ing  Papal  territory  were  forcibly  broken 
But  when,  being  Emperor,  he  was  resolved,  at  through  at  difierent  points  in  the  months  of 
any  price,  to  execute  his  plan  (called  the  Con-  September  and  October,  1867,  and  repeated 
tinental  System)  against  Great  Britain,  and  re-  invasions  made  into  it  by  a  vast  number 
qaested  the  Pope  to  dose  the  Papal  harbors  to  of  armed  men,  advancing  from  without,  caJled 
£nglish  commerce;  then,  because  the  Pope  Italian  volunteers,  who  directed  their  march 
judged  that  reqaest  to  be  uigust,  and  therefore  toward  Rome,  as  to  a  concentric  point,  with 
firmly  refused  to  comply  with  it,  Napoleon,  the  publicly  avowed  purpose  to  capture  that 
acting  now  on  his  own  accoant,  by  a  decree  city  and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
dated  at  Vienna,  in  1809,  declared  the  Papal  of  Italy.  On  this  occasion  the  French  Gov- 
Statea  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  ernment  intervened  again  idt  the  Pope,  at 
styled  himself  Emperor  and  King,  and  gave  to  the  last  hour,  by  sending  a  fresh  expedition- 
hifl  son,  by  Maria  Louisa  in  1811,  the  title  of  ary  force,  which  arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia 
Prince  of  Rome.  He  also  caused  Pius  VII.  to  be  and  Rome  on  the  30th  of  October.  This 
taken  secretly  away  from  Rome,  and  conveyed  force  has  returned  to  France  already,  the  army 
to  Savona,  and  soon  after  to  Fontainebleau,  of.  invaders  having  lost  the  day  at  Mentana  (a 
where  he  detained  him  a  close  prisoner  (but  few  miles  from  Rome),  in  the  shon  but  de- 
not  in  irons)  iye  years,  till  1814.  But  this  cisive  battle  which  they  fought  on  the  8d  of 
high-handed  spoliation  wiis  put  an  end  to  in  November  with  the  Papal  Zouaves,  backed  by 
1815  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  restored  a  small  detachment  of  the  French  troops  jnst 
to  the  Apostolic  See  the  greater  part  of  the  then  arrived.  These,  it  is  reported,  took  little 
territory  of  which  it  had  been  robbed.  part  in  the  engagement,  and  only  at  the  end. 

This  territory  has  a  superficial  area  of  17,^72  Of  the  above-mentioned  692,106  inhabitants 

English  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  some  of  the  territory  remaining  at  present  to  the 

twenty  L^ations  and  Delegations,  with  3,124,-  Pope,  326,509  belong  to  the  Gomarca,  and  two- 

668  inhabitants.     But,  in  1859  and  1860,  in  thirds  of  these  to  Rome. 
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A  description  of  this  world-renowned  city,  monastery,  nor  is  any  person  admitted  witlmi, 
with  respect  to  the  architectnral  worth,  so-  not  excepting  their  lady  relations.  They  caa 
lidity,  and  magnificence  of  its  innumerable  have  no  access  even  to  ttieir  own  church,  hat 
churches  and  palaces,  sqnares,  fountains,  men-  pray  and  attend  divine  service  from  &e  ioddc: 
uments  of  antiqaity  and  similar  things,  is  not  in  through  small  windows,  or  rather  holes,  opeDoi 
place  here,  besides  that  it  would  be  a  long  and  on  the  wall  and  barred  with  grates  of  small  in- 
very  difficult  work,  perhaps  impossible,  to  exe-  terstices,  or  similar  workfirmlj  secured  and  iizi< 
cate ;  but,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Rome,  movable.  There  are  also  49  seminaries  and  ool- 
in  regard  to  its  origin  and  extent,  as  well  as  to  leges,  among  which  the  Grerman,  tenanted  by 
its  present  material  condition  in  general  and  its  58  pupils;  the  French,  by  48 ;  the  Irish,  by  53; 
inhabitants,  may  not  be  amiss :  It  was  built  in  the  English,  by  21 ;  the  Scotch,  by  12 ;  one 
the  year  753  before  the  Christian  era,  or  2,621  American  College,  from  the  North,  by  88; 
years  ago,  by  Romulus,  who  gave  it  his  name,  from  the  South,  by  50 ; — not  to  mention  the 
as  founder,  and  was  its  first  king.  It  was  College  of  Propaganda  Fide,  wiioae  inmate^ 
enlarged,  strengthened,  and  embellished,  both  boys  and  young  men,  represent  all  nations  od 
by  himself  in  his  long  reign,  and  by  the  six  the  face  of  the  earth.  Several  universities  and 
kings  his  successors,  filling  a  period  of  244  places  of  instruction  exist,  wherein  the  Bciences. 
years;  then  during  the  500  years  of  the  repub-  both  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  beUes-let- 
lic;  yet  more  by  Augustus  and  his  successors  tres,  are  taught  by  distinct  professors  in  al! 
in  the  empire,  up  to  the  year  806  of  our  era,  their  branches.  Many  large  hospitals,  for  tiie 
when  Constantine  the  Great  removed  the  seat  gratuitous  reception  of  patients  and  the  core  of 
of  the  empire  to  Byzantium,  since  called,  afber  all  diseases  of  mind  or  body,  have  been  estab- 
him,  Constantinople ;  but^  above  all,  beyond  lished ;  some  of  them  are  exclusiTely  destined 
comparison^  by  the  Popes,  of  whom  it  may  be  for  the  treatment  of  distinct  maladies ;  one  for 
affirmed  that  the  buildings,  both  sacred  and  the  incurable :  16  conservatories  are  in  opera- 
profane,  public  and  private,  modern  and  an-  tion,  where  orphans  or  otherwise  poor  little  boys 
cient,  the  bringing  up  to  light,  as  weU  as  the  re-  or  little  girls  are  maintained  and  iostructed  in 
pairing  and  preserving,  of  the  old  monuments  all  useful  works  appertaining  to  their  respective 
and  works  of  art  of  every  kind,  or  their  ruins,  sexes,  and  even  in  the  fine  arts.  But  it  wodd 
jstill  existing  in  Rome  and  vicinity,  and  to  be  be  too  lengthy  to  enumerate  the  institntions  of 
seen  either  in  open  air  or  in  museums  and  gal-  beneficence  and  other  establishments  of  public 
leries,  all  is  due  to  tlie  Popes,  and  is  their  ntility  existing  in  Rome, 
work,  directly  or  indirectly.  As  to  the  population,  which  seems  to  hare 

The  city  has  a  circumference  of  about  16  been  steadily  increasing  since^l857,  the  offirial 
English  miles,  is  walled  around,  with  16  gates,  statistics  of  the  dty,  published  hy  the  Papal 
opening  into  public  roads  in  all  directions.  (S^overnment  for  1867,  give  the  number  of  its 
Within  the  walls  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  inhabitants,  on  July  1,  at  215,573,  an  increase 
portions  by  the  Tiber,  which  runs  from  one  of  4, 872  since  1866.  To  give  this  populadon  a 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  is  crossed  over  at  sort  of  classification  between  clergy  and  laity, 
different  points  of  its  course  by  four  spacious  there  are  in  Rome  84  resident  cardinals.  36 
bridges  built  of  stone.  The  city  is  distributed  bishops,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  prelate 
into  14  regions  or  presidencies,  each  having  a  of  various  dignities  and  offices,  in  tribunals 
president — a  citizen  of  some  note,  permanently  congregations,  government  places,  and  else- 
resident  in  the  place,  whose  office  it  is  to  hear  where,  or  in  attendance  at  ccmrt  near  the 
complaints  and  settle  small  quarrels  or  disci-  Pope.  The  prelates  are  all  dressed  alike,  and 
plinary  matters,  between  the  people  of  his  own  most  of  them  priests;  but  one  may  be  a  pre- 
region — as  it  were,  a  judge  of  the  peace.  For  late  without  being  a  priest,  and  some  few 
religious  purposes,  Rome  is  divided  into  59  among  them  are  not.  The  secular  clergy  is 
parishes.  composed  of  2,297  priests  of  various  grades; 

Besides  the  very  numerous  palaces  and  other  the  regular  of  2,882  monk?:,  in  which  number 

extensive  buildings,  public  and  private,  there  are  included  a  large  proportion  of  lay  brothers, 

are  in  Rome  854  churches,  seven  of  which  are  who  wear  the  habit  and  live  in  convents.    The 

principal  basilicas.      All  of  them    are    open  nuns  are  not  ecclesiastieSy  as  they  are  called  m 

during  the  day,  from  early  morning  till  sunset;  some  books,  nor  are  they  ever  seen.     Their 

some  of  them  till  two  hours  after  nightfall,  number  is  set  down  in  the  statistics  at  2,215, 

There  are  also  more   than  100  convents  and  Both  the  monks  and  the  nuns  belong  to  one  or 

monasteries  inhabited  by  monks,  or  tenanted  by  other  of  the  61  religious  orders  alluded  to  above, 

nuns,  belonging  to  61  distinct  religious  orders;  The  lay  population  of  Rome  ooDsists.  first, 

some  of  which  have  several  houses  in  diflferent  of  a  very  numerous  nobility,  with  the  titles  of 

parts  of  the  city,  wherein  their  chief  superiors  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  others ;  all  of 

and  general  councils  must  reside.   £ach  of  these  the  first  named,  and  many  of  the  others,  living 

convents  has  a  church  attached  to  it  for  the  use  in  the  greatest  splendor  and  magnificence,  as 

of  the  inmates  by  internal  communication,  with  well  as  in  the  highest  refinement  of  social  life, 

a  separate  entrance  on  the  street  for  the  public,  and  at  such  a  daily  ordinary  expense  as  might 

The  nuns  live  in  sti-ict  seclusion ;  they  never  go  appear  incredible  in  private  families  were  it  not 

out  of  the  inside  enclosure  of  their  respective  a  fact  continued  for  centuries  from  generation  to 
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generation ;  second,  of  real-estate  owners,  and  pnblio  offices  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
those  addicted  to  land-caltare  chiefly,  if  not  laity,  which  before  had  always  been  filled  by 
exclnsiyely,  as  raising  wheat  on  a  large  scale,  some  person  belonging  to  the  prelacy, 
many  of  whom  possess  great  fortunes ;  of  advo-  Nominally,  or  in  theory,  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
cates  and  attorneys,  whose  functions  are  qnite  tiff  enacts  aJl  laws,  and  nominates  to  Si  high 
distinct,  differing  both  in  dignity  and  impor«  positions;  bat,  in  practice,  both  the  legisla- 
tance,  though  they  both  belong  to  the  profes-  tive  and  the  executive  power  is  exercised  by 
sion  of  lawyers ;  of  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  cabinet,  which,  in  its  organization  and  fane- 
professors  of  sciences  and  literature  in  all  their  tions,  differs  little  from  that  of  other  European 
branches;  students,  or  attendants  at  public  lee-  governments.  It  is  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
tares  in  colleges ;  of  a  large  namber  of  ama-  composed  of  the  heads  of  six  departments,  into 
teurs  and  artists  in  the  fine  arts  and  their  nu-  which  the  general  administration  of  the  gov- 
merous  ramifications;  of  employes  of  the  Grov-  emment  is  divided.  The  name  and  peculiar 
emment  in  all'its  departments;  physicians,  and  functions  of  each,  as  here  set  down,  are  taken 
others.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  made  up  from  a  book  lately  published  in  London ;  the 
of  mechanics  and  workmen  of  all  sorts.  A  details  given  in  it,  in  this  and  other  respects, 
very  large  proportion  of  this  class  are  domes-  seem,  on  the  whole,  full  and  accurate.  The 
tics,  men  at  service,  permanently  employed  to  former  are  as  follows : 

perform  various  duties  in  the  houses  of  the  ^  ^j,^  j^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  p^^.      ^^  ^^^_ 

nobles,  cardmals,  prelates,  and  the  richer  sort,  ducts  the  foreign  relations,  as  the  name  of  his  office 

Of  the  city  population,  7,360  are  in  the  mili-  implies.    He  is  also,  as  it  were,  ex  ojlcio^  president 

tary  service  for  the  Pope.  ^f  ti^o  Council  of  Ministers,  which  examines  the  most 

lliere  are  comparatively  few  merchants  and  important  i^airs    settles  aU  dilFerences  arising  be- 

"  ***    V  J'**"*"      ^A      1              V*  tweenmimsterial  departments, promulgates  measures 

shop-keepers  m  Rome ;  and  only  enough  to  sup-  fo^  ^^  ^^^^^  secunty  of  the  state,  and  nominates 

ply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  necessa-  the  principal  functionaries. 

ries  or  comforts  of  life.    But  the  Jews,  who  are  2.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  the  head  of  the 

generally  well-to-do  people,  and  addicted  to  internal  administratipn  of  the  state.    Und^hiscon- 

^mmerce  furnish  the  inh'abitants  of  all  condi-  ^  ^a/Jr^  n^^i^'''X^^^:^A^Zl 

nons  m  the  city  with  almost  everythmg  they  magistrates,  the  arehives,  woods  and  forests,  the 

have  use  for,  especially  in  the  dry-goods  line,  prisons,  and  the  press. 

Their  number  is  4,650-    Tliey  live  together,  oc-  8.  The  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  superintends 

cupjing  a  separate  quarter  assigned  them  In  k^^J^^e'TSS'eS'^S^f  At^tK  1^3$^, 

the  city,  where  they  have  a  synagogue.  ^he  advocates,  and  attorneys,  and  their  courts  of  dis- 

There  are  in  Rome  42,813  families,  92,024  clpline.    To  him  aro  sent,  for  reference  to  the  sov- 

men,  87,819  women,  about  one-half  of  each  ereign,  all  memorials  and  petitions  for  the  reversal 

sex  being    married  persons,  which  is  a  much  of  sentences;  he  decides  in  cases  of  extoadition,  and 

^.i^u^^Z71^A«^^  ♦T,«^  ^-kof  ^f  ^4-k».  T^^^-^^-^  conducts  the  arrangement  of  judicial  statistics,  and 

higher  standard  than  that  of  other  European  ^^0  periodical  pubTication  of  the  laws  and  acts  of 

capitals.  Government. 

As  to  beggars  and  recipients  of  public  char-  4.  The  Minister  of  Finance  administers  the  prop- 

itv,   a  recent  number   of   a    London    paper,  «rty  and  revenues   of  the   state— mines,  quarries, 

thongh  it  Beems  nota^imated  by  averyfriendly  ^^Z\.^!^^'^\lL^'^i^^):7l 

feeling  toward  Rome,  states  that  tliey  are,  to  use  ^^^^q  debt ;  registration,  mortgages,  the  post-office, 

its  words,  "  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  102  and  the  lottery.    He  prepares  new  tariffs.    He  pre- 

inhabitants,  their  total  recognized  number  be-  pares  also  the  estimates  and  accounto  relating  to 

ing  2,012,"  adding  that,  "in  Paris,  they  calca-  ^^  department;  and,  when  the  whole  has  been 

i«fl  1  ;nri;^.>nf  r^^Z,r.^  +Vv..  ^^<^«^  1  o  \ui»!^^^   ««j  Submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  Minis- 

late  1  indigent  person  tor  every  19  citizens,  and  ters,  makes  out  the  Ldget  aid  the  general  account 

in   London,    1   for  every  17."    This  kind  of  of  the  state. 

social  nuisance,   if  one  may  use  the  expres-  6.  On  the  Minister  of  Commerce  devolves  the  duty 

sion,  is  generally  complained  of,  and  looked  of  directing  all  that  relates  to  commerce,  industiy, 

nnnn    ma   oTftnt  rpnrnnoh    tn  'Ratoa    nnintflrl  '^^  agriculture,  the  conservation  of  ancient  monu- 

upon    as  a  great  reproach   to  ICome,  pomtea  ments?  and  the  execution  of  public  works.    Under 

out  to  mpk,  as  it  were,  the  wretchedness  of  his  control  are  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Exchange, 

its  condition;  and  yet  it  were  perhaps  to  bo  stock-brokers,    internal   navigation,   the  merchant 

wished  that  .the  number  of  indigent  persons  navy,  captains  of  norts,  industrial  and  literary  prop- 


provinci 
Government. — The  Government  of  the  Papal  6.  The  functions  of  the  Minister  of  Police  need  no 
States  might  be  said  to  be  patriarchal,  or  the  particular  mention  in  detail,  they  and  their  object 
domestic  government  of  a  large  family ;  whose  ^^«  ^®"  understood  by  all. 
head,  whUe  he  is  of  course  the  ruler  with  ab-  The  head  of  the  administration  is  charged 
solute  authority,  yet  never  takes  or  executes  with  the  organization,  discipline,  and  manage- 
any  measure  of  importance  withont  first  con-  ment  of  the  army,  and  with  the  guard  and 
suiting  those  among  the  members  who  are  the  maintenance  of  the  forts  for  the  defence  of  the 
most  prudent  and  best-intentioned,  for  the  ad-  state,  the  military  works  in  the  interior  and 
vantage  of  the  whole  family.  Since  1847,  after  on  the  frontiers,  arsenals,  powder-magazines, 
the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  several  important  manufactories  of  arms,  barracks,  the  military 
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hospitals,  and,  to  a  certun  extenti  the  genr  the  candidates  already  proposed,  or  he  com- 

da/rme8,  maads  the   proyincial  councils  to  prepare  a 

At  the  side  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  stands  new  list    The  conncillors  immediately  cease 

the  Gooncil  of  State,  consisting  of  nine  ordinary  jrom  their  functions,  when  they  are  from  aoy 

and  six  extraordinary  members.    A  cardinal  is  cause  rendered  ineligible.    Should  His  Holineffi 

the  president,  a  prelate  vice-president    The  ^dissolve  the  CouncU,  a  new  selectioii  is  pre- 

councillors  of  state  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  pared  in  the  manner  indicated  above, 

of  age,  born  subjects  of  the  Roman  Govern-  The  principal  objects  of  the  deliboatjons  of 

ment,  or  have  resided  in  the  territory  con-  the  Consulta  are  the  examination  or  reviaon 

stantly  for  ten  years,  and  be  in  the  free  exer-  of  the  budget  and  the  accoants  of  the  8lat& 

cise  and  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights.    The  The  examination  and  revision  comprise  not  only 

extraordinary  members  do  not  habitually  attend  the  general  account  but  also  the  particoiar  a^ 

the  sittings,  but  are  summoned  when  required  counts  of  each  admmistration  set  forth  in  the 

by  the  president    A  secretary  makes  out  the  budget  The  Consulta,  in  case  th^sobject relates 

minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council.    The  to  expenses  already  incurred,  pronounces  iu 

vice-president^  councillors,  secretary,  and  other  judgment,  which  is  absolute.  The  opinion  oftbe 

officers  are  named  by  the  pope,  through  the  Council  is  demanded  whenever  it  is  int^ded  to 

president.    The  functions  of  ordinary  council-  create  or  to  extingubh  a  debt,  to  impose  new 

lors  and  secretaries  are  incompatible  with  the  taxes,  to  diminish  existing  ones,  to  confirm  exis- 

profession  of  advocate  or  attorney,  but  not  with  ing  contracts,  or  to  conclude  others  which  int^r- 

that  of  consistorial  advocates  in  all  that  relates  est  the  public  administration.  Its  advice  is  eqaol- 

to  their  functions  in  consistory.  ly  demanded  in  respect  to  changes  or  modi^ 

The  most  important  affairs  to  be  regulated  tions  in  the  customs  department,  and  to  the 
by  the  Council  of  State  are  projects  of  new  best  means  of  contributing  to  the  prosperitj  of 
laws,  the  interpretation  of  l^ws  and  of  supe-  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce,  and  to 
rior  orders,  questions  of  competency  between  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  as  &r  a? 
mini8te|[8,  the  examination  of  municipal  regala-  they  regard  articles  relating  to  the  fiQaoee& 
tions,  and  the  approbation  of  all  the  acts  of  the  In  the  month  of  September  preceding  the  ex- 
provincial  councils  in  the  part  reserved  to  his  piration  of  each  session,  the  Minister  of  iioance 
holiness.  The  president  proposes  to  the  coun-  transmits  to  the  president  the  budget  of  ordi- 
cil  the  matters  referred  to  him  by  the  Holy  nary  expenses,  and  in  the  month  of  Septanber 
Father.  The  ministers,  collectively  or  sep-  of  each  year  that  of  the  extraordinarr  ei> 
arately,  address  reports  to  the  president,  re-  penses;  both  accompanied  with  hb  remarks, 
questing  that  they  may  be  examined  and  dis-  The  president,  by  means  of  the  oommisaon  oo 
cussed  in  the  council  The  ministers  may  be  accounts,  prepares  the  revision  so  as  to  examine 
present  in  the  sessions,  or  at  the  general  assem-  the  matter  at  the  next  sitting.  When  under 
bly,  but  they  have  no  vote.  other  circumstances  the  opinion  of  tbeCon^ta 

The  Consulta  of  State  for  the  finances  is  com-  is  demanded,  the  2i£inister  of  Finance  and  tb<^ 
posed  of  councillors  chosen  by  his  holiness  on  other  ministers  transmit  their  reports  to  th« 
the  proposition  of  the  provincial  councils,  and  president.  When  these  refer  to  important 
their  number  is  equal  to  that  of  the  provinces,  matters,  the  president  appoints  a  reporter,  or 
The  council  has  a  secretary,  a  chief  account-  transmits  them  to  a  commission  of  three  or  five 
ant,  and  assistants.  Each  provincial  council  councillors,  who  prepare  the  discnssion  and 
prepares  a  list  of  four  candidates,  from  among  make  their  report  to  the  assembly, 
whom  a  councillor  is  chosen.  He  must  belong  Eeoevme^  Expenditure^  and  D^t— Althongh 
to  one  of  the  following  classes:  1.  Those  who  no  official  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
possess  either  in  town  or  country  a  landed  ture  of  the  Papal  Government  are  given  to  tk 
property  worth  $10,000. — ^2.  Those  who  pos-  public,  yet  from  sources  which  seem  reliable  it 
sess  a  capital  of  $12,000,  of  which  one-third  is  appears  that  the  outlay  is  now  more  than  doabie 
in  landed  property,  and  tho  remainder  in  pub-  the  income.  According  to  the  budget  of  1867, 
lie  securities,  or  in  capital  employed  in  trade,  the  amount  of  the  former  was  10,729,029  scodi, 
manufactures,  or  agriculture.— 3.  The  rectors,  or  gold  dollars;  that  of  the  latter,  6,318,703 
professors,  or  members  of  colleges,  or  of  state  soudi — in  round  numbers,  two  agsinat  one. 
universities,  either  in  actual  service  or  in  the  Such  large  annual  defidts  have  been  covered 
retired  list,  provided  they  possess  $2,000  in  partly  by  voluntary  gifts  of  Roman  Catholics, 
landed  property.  More  than  one-half  of  the  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  partly  by  loan& 
property  must  be  situated  in  the  province  to  The  last  loan  thus  issued  and  sanctioned  b?  tho 
which  the  candidate  belongs.  One  hay  of  the  Pontiff,  August  6,  1866,  was  to  the  arooant  of 
candidates  are  chosen  from  the  two  latter  ten  millions  scudi,  or  two  millions  sterlicg. 
classes ;  the  other  half  are  always  chosen  from  This  great  disproportion  between  revenue  and 
the  first-named  one.  The  councillors  are  renewed  expenditure  may  be  explained,  and  perhaps 
by  thirds  every  two  years,  and  they  retire  ac-  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  the 
cording  to  length  of  service.  When  they  cease  Papal  Grovemment  continues  to  psy  the  intere^ 
to  exercise  their  functions,  from  any  cause  of  the  whole  national  debt,  amounting  to  5,S6^- 
whatever,  for  the  period  of  two  years,  the  260  scudi,  while,  since  1860,  less  then  one- 
Holy  Father  selects  the  new  councillors  among  fourth  of  the  territory  and  less  than  one-fiitb 


batUllon  "■  Caedatori  "  (Italians) 800 

**       Zonayes  (French  and  Belgian) . .  TOO 

«     "Carablnleri"  (Swiss) 650 

**       Troops  of  BL  Patrick  (Irish) ....  600 

**       Garrison  troops 660 
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of  the  population  which  constituted  the  Pen-  In  1869  it  oonsiBted  of  10,289  men,  with  1^200 

tifical  dominions  remain  at  present  to  the  Pope;  horses,  and  in  1860  it  was  raised  to  26,000. 

the  other  three-fourths  and  four-fifths  respec-  This  arm^  was  dissolved  afterward,  and  then 

tivelj  being  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  partly  reorganized.    At  the  beginning  of  1867 

Italy,  which,  in  the  4th  article  of  its  treaty  it  numbered  very  nearly  10,000  men,  as  follows : 

with  France,  signed  September  16,  1864,  and        i  regiment  of  the  line  ataiians) i,mo 

here  transcribed  in  a  preceding  page,  declared  ~  " 

itself  ready^  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for 

assaming  a  proportional  part  of  the  debt  of  the 

former  States  of  the  Church.    The  sum  total  *,_.      .^    ;,                                   «^aa 

of  the  said  public  debt  is  not  known  with  any  ^^^^^^^'^''^TSSrofiifilii^:::::::;::  —8,000 

accaracy.    But  a  paper  which  seems  to  have        2  aqnadnms  of  Oendarmea soo 

taken  great  pains  to  get  af  the  items,  in  a  late  *      "      ^^fSS'o?a!^"**"**"?':  —  cao 

issue,  states  the  debt  of  the  Pontifical  (Jovem-        i  regiment  Artillery '.'.'.*.'.'.*.*.'.'.    soo 

ment  in  1864  as  follows:   "Consolidated,  160        loraipany Engineers i    iw 

million  francs;  Rothschild  and' Parodi   loan,  i,088 

110  million  francs;  pensions,  sundry  charges,  -^ — 

and  donations,  90  million  francs;  loan  of  1860,  Total  of  aU  the  txoopa. 9,688 

50  million  francs ;  consolidated  March,  1861, 10  Within  that  portion  of  territory  which  re- 
million  francs ;  consolidated  November,  1861, 80  mains  at  present  to  the  Roman  PontiflE*,  there 
million  francs;  loan  of  1868,  20  million  francs  are  three  fortresses  of  some  importance,  name- 
— total,  460  million  francs — ^to  which,  if  we  add  ly :  that  of  Porto  d^Aimo,  a  town  on  the  shore 
the  above-mentioned  loan  of  10  million  scudi  in  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  short  distance  from 
1865,  the  whole  debt  of  the  Papal  Government  Rome ;  that  of  Civita  Yecchia,  on  the  same  sea, 
might  be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  one  about  46  miles  from  the  capital ;  that  of  Castel 
hundred  million  dollars  of  our  money  in  gold.  San  Angelo,  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 

TVtuU  and  Commerce,  —  Upon  these  heads  not  frir  from  the  Vatican  Palace,  with  which  it 

little^  or  nothing  can  be  said,  there  being  no  re-  has  a  covered  communication.    These  fortresses 

liable  data  to  give  the  reader  any  proper  infor-.  are  now  being  strengthened,  and  other  works 

mation  concerning  them.    It  may  be  stated  in  of  defence  erected  at  different  points  near  and 

general  terms,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  within  the  city,  the  better  to  protect  it  against 

of  the  Papal  territory  are  not  a  trading  people  possible  attacks. 

— ^vcry  kw  of  them  being  addicted  to  commerce,  Since  the  recent  incursions  into  the  Papal  terri- 

and  this  only  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  own  tory,  made  in  autumn,  1867,  by  Italians  attempt- 

conntrymen.    So  also  their  manufacturing  in-  ing  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  tiie  city  of  Rome,  the 

dastry  is  almost  confined  to  the  consumption  in  hopes  of  which  attempt  were  frustrated  by  the 

the  interior,  its  objects  of  fabrication  bemg  silk  result  of  the  engagement  at  Mentana  before  re- 

and  woollen  cloth — ^the  latter  mostly  of  tiie  com-  ferred  to,  an  extraordinary  animation  seems 

mon  species — gloves,  felt-hats,  paper,  jewelry,  to  prevwl  in  foreign  countries  in  favor  of  the 

crape,  perfumery,  with  other  articles  of  luxury  sovereign  Pontiff.     Besides  considerable  gifts 

and  objects  of  art.    Nor  can  we  give  a  state-  in  money  and  other  things  sent  to  Rome,  great 

ment  of  its  international  trade,  since  we  have  numbers  of  volunteers  have  been  transported 

no  statistics  that  might  enable  us  to  estimate  thither  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  especially 

its  amount  even  by  approximation.     The  items  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  even 

of  the  Papal  States  lately  published  in  England,  from  l^e  United  States  and  Canada,  to  enlist  in 

snch  as  exportations  to,  or  importations  from,  defence  of  the  Pope.    Late  reports  speak  of  the 

Great  Britain,  for  five  years— 1862-'66 — ^being  recent  arrival  at  Rome  of  fifty  young  men  from 

confined  to  one  country,  could  be  no  sufScient  Scotland,  under  the  lead  of  a  captain,  who  are 

ground  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  export  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  legion  of  Scotch  High- 

to,  or  import  from,  other  places.    In  general,  landers.    A  large  proportion  of  these  recruits 

the  exports  of  the  Papal  States  consist  of  wheat,  seem  to  belong  to  the  better  classes  of  society 

silk,  wool,  cotton,  alum,  sulphur,  almonds,  and  — ^persons  of  education  and  refinement,  and 

other  articles.    The  principal  articles  of  their  able  to  live  on  their  private  means, 

import  are  cattle,  drugs,  coloniid  products,  met-  PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America, 

als,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  especially  of  the  President,  General  Francisco  Solano   Lopez, 

finer  sort,  and  others.  born  in  1827;  assumed  the  presidency  on  Sep- 

We  need  not   mention   here  the  peculiar  tember    10,   1862.     Minister   of  the   United 

fq>ecie8  of  money,  weights,  and  measures  used  States  in  Paraguay,  Charles  A.  Washburn,  ap- 

within  the  Papal  States,  the  French  system  in  pointed  June  8,  1861.     Vice-President  (ap- 

all  these  things  having  been  lately  introduced  pointed  by  the  President  in  cases  provided  for 

there  and  generally  adopted.  in  the  constitution),  Francisco  Sanchez,  Prime 

-4rmy.— The  army  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  Minister  (since  May  26,  1866;:  The  ministry 
who  is  not  a  fighting  prince,  nor  aims  at  con-  consists  of  the  following  members :  Presidency 
quests,  is  entirely  formed  by  enlistment,  which  and  Interior,  Francisco  Sanchez,  Vice-President 
takes  place  in  foreign  countries  (especially  at  of  the  republic ;  War  and  Navy,  General  Bar- 
present),  as  well  as  within  the  Papal  States,  rios  (June,  1866);   Jos6  Berges,  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs ;  Finanoes,  Mariano  Gonzalez.     Area  of  the  allied  peoples  to  beliere  that  no  solid  gnsranteet 

Paraguay  proper  (situated  between  the  Rivers  ^^^,P^r^^^  ^  found  outside  of  such  oondi- 

i>»..r^«  i^A  i>»-»^»«»\  *TQ  Ann  I7»»i:<.i^   oy,»<.»<>  tions;  that,  therefore,  we  should  part  m  the  Snn 

Parana  and  Paraguay)  78,000  English  square  oonvidiontiiat  any  aiingementwaT impossible,  and 

miles ;  but  including  part  of  the  Gran  Ghaco,  a  that  the  war  must  oontinue  ^thout  tnioe  or  snm*- 

disputed  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lioe ;  and  ilnally,  that  neither  the  oonference  we  bid 

Paraguay,  between  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  J°**  1^®^^*  ^^^  ^^  memorandum  then  drawn  up,  nor 

Argentine  Republic,  and  «  «naU  tract  of  land  "^"^^"l^ ttd  fellS  S^'n^i^l/:: 

between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  to  which  tion,  to  proeeouie  hostilities  with  ftdl  vigor. 

Paraguay  lays  claini,  tlie  territory  would  ex-  General  Lopez  on  his  part  accepted  my  dedui- 

oeed  200,000  square  miles.     The  population,  in  tions,  and  added,  that  it  was  in  this  sense  be  h&J 

1857,  amounted  to  1,337,481.    The  only  reli-  tokenthe imtiative of seekmg an int^ 

. ' A.'^^A  ;-  4.i,«  T?,  «>««  n«4V»«i;r»      Tk«-«  ^^  possible  to  make  peace  on  the  terms  he  de^^ci 

gion  sustamed  is  the  Roman  Catholic.    There  convenient,  declaring  that  he  wna  resolved  to  canr 

IS  one  bishop  at  Asuncion.   The  standing  army,  on  the  war  to  the  last 'extremity,  and  that  he  voalj 

in  time  of  peace,  is  15,000  men ;  the  reserve,  now  do  so  with  even  greater  vigor,  seeing  the  iaip(»- 

46,000  men.     In  June,  1865,  the  army  was  said  «bility  of  an  immediate  arrangement,  since  he  coili 

to  consist  of  47,000  men.    According  to  recent  SoWSr^ld'"^^X°g4*SS^"i^ 

documents.   President  Lopez  had,  m  1867,  an  earilybeslow.  In  replv  to  this,  I  repeated  my  remuk 


army  of  60,000  under  arms :  40,000  in  the  south,    tha 
to  resist  the  main  army  of  the  allies,  10,000  re-    be 


;  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  m 

udged  best,  and  that  he  might  at  onoe  act  accord- 


serve  at  Asuncion,  and  10,000  in  the  Brazilian  j^     n^l  *^°°^**  *^^  "^^  ^  fidfllment  of  my  du&a 

province  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  was  conquered  g^^^era . 

by  the  Paraguayans  in  1866.  President  Lopez,  in  January,  was  at  the  Lead 

The  authority  of  the  President  over  his  coun-  of  the  main  army  of  Paraguay,  to  dispnte  the 

trymen  is  absolute.     Nominally  elected  for  a  advance  of  the  troops  of  the  allies.    Sevenl 

period  of  ten  years,  he  is  in  effect  the  hereditary  months  had  been  spent  in  fortifying  the  fortress 

and  perennial  absolute  ruler  of  Paraguay.    He  of  Ournpaity.   Near  this  fortress  a  severe  bjtde 

inherited  his  authority  from  his  father,  who  occun^ea  on  the  3d  of  February.    The  Brazilim 

succeeded  President  Francia,  and  he  is  said  to  fleet  moved  up  and  took  a  flanking  positioD  upoo 

propose  to  transmit  his  power  to  his  illegiti-  the  batteries  of  Curupaity,  and  immedtatdj 

mate  son,  a  youth  of  thirteen  years,   whose  opened  fire  upon  tliem.    Troops  were  puAhed 

mother  is  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  forward  at  the  same  time  to  carry  the  phw*  by 

well  known  in  South  America  under  the  name  assault      But  the  Paraguayans  soon  broajbt 

of  Madame  Lynch.  their  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  Brazilian  iron- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Paraguayan  clads,  and  shortly  disabled  three  of  them.  After 

Government  still  found  itself  at  war  with  Brazil,  the  fleet  were  driven  ofl^  the  Brazilians  maJ* 

the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay.    In  the  another  flank  movement,  and  got  close  to  the 

course  of  the  year  the  Argentine  Republic  pub-  principal  works  of  the  Paraguayans  wiihoat 

lished  an  official  account  of  the  interview  be-  any  loss  at  all,  when,  after  advancing  into  t 

tween  Presidents  Lopez  and  Mitre,  on  Septem-  clear   space,   with    Curupaity    almost  within 

tember  12,  1866.*    The  following  extract  from  their  grasp,  artillery  opened  from  every  dirw- 

a  dispatch  of  President  Mitre  to  the  Vice-Presi-  tion,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  thousand^, 

dent  of  the  Argentine  Republic  throws  light  on  It  was  reported  that  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  tho 

the  disposition  of  the  two  Presidents  in  regard  Brazilian  commander,  had  been  in  secret  treaty 

to  a  conclusion  of  peace :  with  General  Diaz  for  a  number  of  days  pre- 
vious,  and  had  agreed    to  give   the  geoenl 

HaiDQCABTKBs  AT  CuBuzF,  S^pt^mbeT  18, 1866.  $800,000  dollars  to  allow  him  to  assault  and  cf- 

In  the  course  of  our  interview  General  Lopez  de-  feet  a  lodgment  in  that  part  of  the  works  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  treat  on  all  questions  that  r^^^^^i  i^J^i,!,„  av^*  4.u5  t>„«««^««««  ^^^-i 
may  have  led  to  the  present  war  or  may  affect  our  ^^^^^^}  ^J^^^^i  that  the  Paraguayan  geuenil 
tranquillity  for  the  future,  so  as  to  aatisfy  (as  he  says)  agreed,  and  prepared  to  receive  his  oppooeDts, 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  allies,  including  a  de-  and  that  the  Brazilians  suspected  nothing 
flnitive  arrangement  of  frontiers,  but  without  accept-  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  ParaimaTaa  ar- 
ing  any  imposition,  and  least  of  all  his  retirement  cillery  was  sending  destruction  into  their  nmbw 
from  command  m  the  repubho  of  Paraguay.  In  this  ^  "  *" '^"""'s  "'^o"  *^ """  vf,  if V^.  . 
sense  he  manifested  hU  readiness  to  arrange  on  bases,  ^^^  ^^^i  President  Mitre,  With  3,000  Ar- 
and  even  make  a  treaty,  which,  amounting  to  a  ne-  gentine  troops,  left  the  camp  of  the  allied 
gotiation  not  in  harmony  with  the  stipulations  and  troops  at  Tuyuty,  in  order  to  ai^  the  Argentine 
objed»  of  the  TriDle  Alliance.  I  neither  could  nor  general,  Paunero,  in  quelUng  the  insurrection 
ought  to  accept  the  same,  but  confined  myself  to  ziu:^\.  \^a  k«^vIv«  x.,*  :«  ^k^  «^  *.i.-.^*^.« 
heirmg  what  lie  had  to  sky,  so  as  to  comiiunicate  ^^^^I^  had  broken  out  m  the  northwestern 
the  same  to  the  allies.  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Oonfederatioa.  The 

.For  my  part,  during  the  conference  I  felt  bound  to  situation  was  not  much  changed  from  what  it 

be  very  explicit,  declarinflr  that,  although  we  only  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  in 

made  war  for  the  sake  of  the  present  and  future  peace  a^«'1   «  ^^^-^^^/i^Ji  ^f  ♦u^  t^«j^^    t;-,.., 


Triple  Alliance  of  the  two  belligerent  parties 

treaty,  since  the  antecedents  of  the  quarrel  induced  *'  In  the  month  of  April,  1867,  the  allies  were 

in  possession  of  but  thirty  square  miles  of  Para- 

iS;MAinnrALCTOLorju>Li.foris6e,i>.i6L  guayau  soil,  for  which  the  empire  of  Brazil 
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was  said  to  be  paying  at  the  rate  of  about  small  arsenals  of  Paraguay.    The  Paraguayan 

$100,000  a  day,  or  £20,000.  dictator  is  farther  said  to  have,  at  the  be^n- 

**It  was  at  this  point  of  the  enemy's  conn-  ning  of  the  war,  ordered  a  levy  of  100,000 
try,  however,  that  the  allies  thought  fit  to  men,  for  the  organization  of  which  force  he  is 
land,  and  there  they  now  conduct  a  war  on  a  believed  to  have  given  orders  to  spare  neither 
greater  scale  than,  up  to  the  present  time,  any  rank,  nor  profession,  nor  age." 
war  has  ever  been  conducted  in  South  Ainer-  In  the  fatter  part  of  April  the  allied  army 
ica.  The  Brazilian  -forces  are  said  to  -muster  suffered  from  cholera,  and  was  obliged  to 
about  40,000  men ;  the  Argentines,  6,000 ;  and  move  its  encampment  at  Ouruzd  and  Taybi. 
the  Uruguayans  less  than  1,000.  The  main  The  mortality  was  terrible,  as  upward  of  2,700 
portion  of  the  army,  which  is  commanded  by  Brazilians  died  at  Ouruzti  in  four  days.  The 
the  Brazilian  field-marshal,  the  Marquis  de  only  reinforcements  which  were  received  by 
Gaxias,  is  encamped  at  a*  place  called  Tuyuty,  the  allied  army  came  from  Brazil,  which,  from 
its  right  resting  on  a  marsh,  and  its  left  on  a  January  to  June,  sent  from  9,000  to  10,000  new 
lake  which  communicates  with  the  River  Para-  troops  to  the  seat  of  war. 
goay.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  to  the  left  For  several  months  military  operations  were 
of  the  main  force,  the  second  Brazilian  corps  almost  suspended.  On  June  13th  the  Brazilians 
d*armee  is  encamped  at  Ouruzti,  on  the  Para-  retook  the  town  of  Oorumba,  in  the  province  of 
gnay  River.  This  corns,  consisting  of  about  Matto  Grosso,  which  had  been  in  possession  of 
6,000  men,  and  which  has  been  recently  much  the  Paraguayans  since  the  commencement  of  the 
reduced  by  cholera,  is  under  the  orders  of  Vis-  war.  The  place  was  carried  at  the  point  of 
count  Porto  Alegre,  an  officer  greatly  distin-  the  bayonet,  and  the  Paraguayans  lost  about 
gaished  as  having  led  an  army  across  the  thick-  200  killed,  amongst  whom  was  the  colonel 
ly-wooded  province  of  Rio  Grande,  and  as  hav-  commanding  the  garrison,  and  several  other 
ing  subsequently  driven  the  troops  of  General  officers.  The  losses  of  the  Brazilians  were  com- 
Lopez  from  their  position  at  Onruzd.  Between  paratively  small.  Eight  cannon,  many  sroall- 
the  main  army  and  this  corps  the  only  commu-  arms,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
nication  is  by  telegraph,  or  by  water,  the  latter  sions  were  taken  by  the  attacking  force.  Two 
mode  necessitating  a  passage  over  a  distance  of  small  Paraguayan  steamers  which  were  station- 
nearly  80  miles.  Theleftof  thecampof  theseo-  ed  there  suffered  very  much  from  the  field- 
end  corps  rests  on  the  River  Paraguay,  and  by  pieces  that  fired  upon  them  from  the  land,  but 
it  is  stationed  the  Brazilian  fleet,  which  con-  were  ultimately  able  to  escape,  one  being  towed 
sists  of  24  vessels-of-war  (10  of  which  are  iron-  by  the  other.  On  August  Ist  President  Mitre, 
clad),  and  of  upward  of  80  transports.  The  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  reassumed  the  com- 
fieet  is  commanded  by  Admiral  Ignacio,  who  mand  of  the  allied  armies,  the  bulk  of  which 
served  in  other  years  under  Lord  Cochrane.  was  at  this  time  encamped  at  Tuyucu6,  about 

'^  The  fleet  for  months  past  has  been  mainly  four  miles  from  Humait4,  while  Porto  Alegre 

engaged  in  bombarding  the  Paraguayan  fortress  held  his  ground  at  Tuyuty.    About  the  middle 

of  Curupaitv,  which  is  on  the  River  Paraguay,  of  August  the  Brazilian  iron-clads  successfully 

in  front  of  the  second  Brazilian  corps  d^armee  at  forced  the  passage  by  the  batteries  of  Ouru- 

Gnruzii.    Beyond  that  fortress,  higher  up  the  paity,  and  advanced  within  range  of  the  chief 

river,  is  the  fortress  of  Humaitl,  and  opposite  fort  of  Huraait^.    The  iron-clads  suffered,  as 

to  these  two  strongholds  the  foresight  of  Gen-  they  were  struck  with  246,  68,  and  80-pounder 

eral  Lopez  has  presented  difficulties  to  an  invad-  shots  at  point-blank  range ;  but  no  vessels  were 

ing  force  in  the  shape  of  torpedoes  and  stock-  lost,  and  the  injuries  were  soon  repaired.    The 

ades,  which,  with  the  guns  of  the  fortresses,  *  river  in  front  of  HumaitA  is  considered  inacces- 

have  hitherto  effectually  prevented  the  advance  sible ;  it  was  defended  by  60  cannon,  and  ob- 

of  the  Brazilian  fleet.  stmcted  with  torpedoes,  etc.    The  ten  iron- 

"  The  position  of  General  Lopez  is  a  very  clads,  and  one  mortar-vessel,  were  keeping  up  a 
strong  one.  His  main  army  is  encamped  at  a  constant  fire  on  the  great  stone  casemated  fort 
place  called  Britts,  situated  nearly  half-way  called  the  London  Battery,  and  on  other  bat- 
between  Curupaity  and  the  extreme  left  of  his  teries  within  range,  assuming  positions  where 
line  of  defence,  called  Las  Rojas.  From  Britts  the  batteries  from  their  construction  could 
he  can,  as  occasion  may  require,  pour  his  troops  make  little  response. 

either  into  the  fortresses  of  Humait&  and  Ouru-  On  the  24th  of  September  a  body  of  800 
paity,  on  his  extreme  right,  or  into  the  trenches  Paraguayan  cavalry,  supported  by  a  large  force 
at  Las  Roy  as,  on  his  leftLopposite  to  the  Brazilian  of  infontry,  appeared  at  the  Estero  Rojas,  with 
main  army  at  Tuyuty.  Between  the  Paraguayan  the  evident  intention  of  crossing  it  and  falling 
and  Brazilian  lines  there  is  a  series  of  marshes,  upon  the  great  convoy  proceeding  on  that  day 
lakes,  and  jungles,  the  passage  of  which  the  to  Tuyucu6.  This,  however,  the  movements 
Brazilians  and  their  allies  have  hitherto  found  of  a  Brazilian  brigade,  posted  in  cover  to  pro- 
impracticable.  General  Lopez  is  said  to  have  tect  the  convoy,  disconcerted,  and  the  convoy 
prepared  for  this  war  during  many  years,  and  having  passed  beyond  danger,  all  the  Brazilian 
the  quantities  of  ainmnnition  which  his  troops  troops,  except  the  corps  of  cavalry  stationed  to 
have  up  to  the  present  time  expended  are  such  maintain  the  ordinary  communications  between 
as  could  not  have  been  manufactured  in  the  the  camps,  recrossed  the  Estero,  and  were  in 
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march  for  their  oatnp,  when  an  attack  made  Tayi.  The  only  entrance  to  the  potrero  vas 
npon  the  force  left  behind  obliged  thera  to  re-  through  a  narrow  passage  defimded  bj  two 
tarn.  A  soccessfal  charge  was  made  npon  the  deep  trenches,  a  lake,  and  a  battalion  of  infkii- 
enemy^s  cavalry,  which  was  broken  and  driven  try.  After  three  honrs'  fighting  the  place  wai 
npon  his  infantry,  but  heavy  reinforcements  taken,  the  Paraguayans  lo^ng  80  men  killed 
from  Ills  intrenchments  changed  the  aspect  of  and  66  prisoners,  besides  200  mnsk^  1,200 
the  day,  and  the  Brazilians,  oveM|r«red  by  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  50  horses.  Tbe 
numbers,  were  driven  across  the  Estero,  over  Brazilians  lost  67  men  and  9  officers  killed,  ud 
which  the  Paraguayans  did  not  attempt  to  pass.  256  men  and  18  officers  wounded.  The  place 
The  loss  of  the  Brazilians  was  418  men  and  was  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
officers,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  That  the  general,  leaving  there  half  of  tbe  force, 
of  the  Paraguayans  was  unknown,  as  they  re-  marched  on  with  the  rest  to  Tayi,  which  wu 
malned  upon  the  field  of  battle.  For  this  un-  found  to  be  occupied  only  by  a  very  gmail 
fortunate  affair  the  Brarilian  arms  received  force,  which  fled,  leaving  two  prisoners.  Od 
ample  compensation  upon  the  8d  of  October,  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November,  a  colmim  of 
At  early  morn  upon  that  day  a  body  of  1,600  about  800  Paraguayan  infantry  were  perodred 
Paraguayan  cavalry  issued  from  Humait4  with  landing  a  little  higher  up,  under  the  protectioii 
the  intent  of  raakiog  a  eaup  de  main  against  the  of  three  steamers.  Next  morning  the  Bnzil- 
Brazilians  stationed  at  .8.  Solano,  at  the  ex-  ian  infantry  received  orders  to  dislodge  the 
treme  right  of  the  allied  positions.  Such  a  enemy,  who  had  commenced  to  fortify  the  place 
move  having,  however,  been  anticipate,  the  with  incredible  rapidity.  The  BraziliaDs  ad- 
Brazilians  were  on  the  alert,  and  tbe  Marquis  vanced  in  three  columns,  and,  without  fiiiog  a 
de  Oazias  himself  proceeded  to  the  threatened  shot,  carried  the  place  with  the  bayonet 
point,  setting  in  motion  the  various  corps  de-  President  Lopez,  finding  his'  portion  deaper 
tailed  to  aid  the  defence.  On  tbe  arrival  of  ate,  on  the  morning  of  the  8d  sent  6,000  iafiui- 
these,  the  Paraguayans  were  found  maintaining  try  and  1,000  cavalry  to  attack  the  lines  oi 
a  smart  skirmishing  fire  with  the  Brazilian  Tuyuty.  The  right  of  these  lines  was  very 
cavalry  in  occupation  of  the  post,  and  were  strong,  and  latterly  some  of  the  fortifications 
evidently  trying  to  draw  these  within  range  of  had  been  imprudently  razed  to  shorten  the 
the  cannon  of  the  Paraguayan  works.  At  a  road  for  the  supplies  of  Tayuco^.  The  defence 
few  shots  from  two  Brazilian  field-pieces  of  the  position  had  been  confided  to  a  oorps  of 
brought  into  range  the  Paraguayans  drew  back  Ck>rrientine  soldiers  and  the  Paraguayans  sen- 
a  portion  of  their  force  to  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  ing  in  the  Argentine  army.  On  the  monuDg  io 
apparently  declining  battle,  the  Brazilian  gen-  question  the  latter  were  doing  doty  at  tbe  oot- 
eral  equally  objecting  to  attack  them  within  posts,  and  on  seeing  their  countrymen  advance 
reach  of  their  fortificatioos.  At  ^his  point  the  retired  without  f^ving  the  alarm,  and  may  be 
Marquis  de  Oaxias  ordered  the  retreat  of  various  said  to  have  led  the  enemy  into  the  eentre  of 
bodies  of  his  troops,  and  the  enemy,  tempted  the  Brazilian  camp,  whence  they  were  repoUad, 
by  the  opportunity,  suddenly  issued  from  the  after  four  hours'  very  hard  fighting,  leaving  ap- 
wood  aud  fell  on  the  left  of  the  retiruu^  sixth  ward  of  2,000  dead,  of  which  number  78  vere 
division  of  cavalry.  This  roasted  bravely,  and  recognized  as  officers,  and  165  prisoners.  Tbe 
was  strengthened  with  a  brigade  from  the  first  Brazilians  lost  206  men  and  8  officers  killed, 
division,  while  the  second,  returning,  charged  on  and  638  men  and  64  officers  wounded.  A 
tbe  enemy's  rear.  A  severe  fight  ensu^  but  Brazilian  battalion,  nearly  400  stroog,  was 
the  Paraguayan  cavalry,  charged  in  rear  and  surprised,  surrounded,  and  made  priaonerebe- 
front,  and  decimated  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  fore  help  could  arrive.  The  Paraguayans  abo 
fiftieth  corps  of  infantry,  was  routed  with  great  took  four  Argentine  field-pieces,  but  of  ihasd 
slaughter,  losing  more  than  half  its  number,  three  were  afterward  found  in  the  marshes.  ^ 
536  of  their  dead  having  been  counted  on  the  The  Maniteur  states  that  on  the  3d  of  No- 
field  of  conflict,  and  200  prisoners  remaining  in  vember  the  Paraguayans  carried  the  allied 
the  victors^  hands.  Four  standards,  a  quantity  camp  by  storm,  but  not  having  taken  necesarr 
of  arms,  and  most  of  the  horses,  were  likewise  precautions,  they  were  attacked  in  their  ton 
captured.  The  Brazilian  loss  in  killed  and  and  driven  back  with  great  loss.  Their  olnect 
wounded  is  officially  reported  at  94  men  and  was,  however,  partly  obtained,  as  they  bad 
officers  out  of  the  force  of  2,000  which  was  time  to  destroy  the  enemy^s  magazines  and 
brought  upon  the  ground.  spike  a  number  of  their  guns.  A  dispatch 
On  the  28th  October  the  commander-in-  from  General  Mitre,  in  the  Tribuna  of  Buenos 
chief  of  the  Brazilian  forces,  the  Marquis  de  Ayres,  states  that  in  the  two  following  daja, 
Oaxias,  detached  a  column  of  2,000  cavalry,  November  4th  and  6th,  the  allies  buried  2,040 
2,400  infantry,  and  four  rifled  field-pieces,  Paraguayans,  including  72  offio^^  and  that 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  -  General  additional  numbers  of  killed  were  hourly  beiot 
Barreto,  to  occupy  the  potrero*  Ovella  and  discovered  on  all  sides.    Sixteen  hundred  and 

fifty  muskets  had  been  collected  on  the  field  by 

«  Potrero  Is  the  name  sAven  br  the  Soath  American  Span-  the  Brazilian  troops,  and  260  by  the  Argentine. 

en  for  pasture.  and  oue  82-pounder,  while  that  of  the  Aigen- 
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tines  was  22  killed  and  95  wounded,  and  six  declaring  with  mnch  emphasis :  "  I  wonld  not 

pieces  of  artillerj.  desert  mj  country  wad  my  flag  for  the  whole 

After  this,  nntil  the  close  of  the  year,  little  Tnrkiah  navy." 

fighting  occurred.   The  Paraguayans  succeeded  He  received  his  commission  as  commander, 

in  sinking  various  vessels  of   the   Brazilian  Septemher  8,  1841,  and  distinguished  himself 

sqoadron.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Brazil-  in  his  war  upon  the  pirates  who  infested  the 

ians  seemed  to  have  completely  invested  Hu-  Gulf  of  Mtsico  and  preyed  upon  our  commerce, 

mait&.    The  comparative  forces  of  the  allies  at  this  time;  their  haunts  were  broken  up, 

and  Paraguayans  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  their  vessels  seized  or  sunk,  and  the  waters  of 

estimated  respectively  at  40,000  and  23,000  our  American  Mediterranean  effectually  cleared 

men,  the  relative  advantages  of  position  making  of  these  marauders.    On  the  14th  of  Septem- 

the  strength  of  the  latter  to  be  about  equcd  her  Commander  Pearson  was    commissioned 

to  that  of  the  former.    The  Paraguayan  forces  captdn.    The   outbreak   of  the   recent   war 

have  been  recalled  from  the  Brazilian  province  found  him  holding  this  rank,  and  in  command 

of  Matto  Grosso,  and  the  effective  army  at  the  of  the  PortsmouUi  (N.  H.)  Navy- Yard.    Here 

front  would  thus  receive  an  addition  of  three  he  remfdned  until  1865,  in  the  mean  time  being 

or  four  thousand  men.  placed  on  the  retired  list,  but  being  further 

PEARSON,  Rear- Admiral  Gbobgb  F.,  U.  S.  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  his  com- 

N.,  an  American  naval  officer  of  remarkable  mission  bearing  date  of  July  16,  1862.    In  1865 

ability  and  patriotism,  bom  in  Exeter,  New  Commodore  Pearson  was  placed  in  command 

Hampshire,  in  1799 ;  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  with  which  he  re- 

Jnne  30,  186T.    His  parents  removed  to  SiUem,  mained  until  the  latter  part  of  1866,  when  he 

Mass.,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was  ap-  returned  home.    Prior  to  his  return,  however, 

pointed  to  the  Navy  frt)m  that  State,  receiv-  President  Johnson  had  promoted  him  to  the 

ing  his  commission  as  midshipman,  March  11,  rank  of  rear-admiral,  with  commission  to  bear 

1815.    His  term  of  service  in  the  Navy  was  date  from  July  25,  1866.    The  last  duty  per- 

therefore  over  fifly-two  years,  of  which  twenty-  formed  by  Admiral  Pearson  was  at  Annapolis, 

two  years  and  ^ve  months  were  spent  at  sea.  when  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  president  of 

He  served  as  midshipman  and  passed  midship-  the  Naval  Board  for  the  examination  of  the 

man  on  board  the  Independence,  and  other  graduating  class. 

vessels,  until  January  18.  1825,  when  he  was  His  death  was  occasioned  by  congestive 
promoted  to  the  rank  oi  lieutenant.  Promo-  chills,  supervening  on  a  chronic  diarrhoea. 
tions  were  long  in  coming  in  those  days,  and  it  PELOUZE,  TnioPHiLB  Jules,  a  celebrated 
was  sixteen  years  before  he  was  raised  to  the  French  chemist,  master  of  the  Paris  Mint,  bom 
rank  of  commander,  though  he  had  long  been  at  Yalonges,  in  the  Department  of  the  Marche, 
in  command  of  war-schooners  and  sloops-of-  February  26,  1807 ;  died  at  Bellevue,  near  Men- 
war.  It  was  during  this  period  of  his  lieu-  don,  France,  May  81,  1867.  He  commenced 
tenancy,  in  1887,  when,  being  in  conmiand  of  his  chemical  career  as  a  simple  laboratory  stn- 
the  United  States  schooner  Shark,  he  touched  dent,  but  in  1880  was  appointed  to  a  chemical 
at  Constantinople.  At  that  time  the  late  Com-  professorship  at  Lisle,  fix)m  whence  he  was 
modore  David  Porter  was  our  minister  resident  ere  long  recalled  to  Paris,  and  appointed  assist- 
at  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  and  Lieutenant  Pear-  ant  to  Gay-Lussac  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
son  became  his  guest.  The  Sultan  having  great  He  afterward  became  successively  Professor 
admiration  for  our  Navy,  paid  Commodore  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Professor  at  the 
Porter  a  formal  visit,  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the  French  College,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
proper  person  of  our  Navy  to  whom  to  tender  Sciences,  Verifier  of  the  Mint  assays,  member 
the  command  of  his  navy,  with  the  rank  of  ad-  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  Director  of 
miral  and  a  salary  attached  of  ten  thousand  the  St.  Gobain  Glass- Works,  and,  lastly,  presi- 
dollars  per  annum.  The  commodore  replied  dent  of  the  Commission  of  the  Mint,  the  highest 
promptly  that  he  had  the  man  then  under  his  post  to  which  a  practical  chemist  in  France 
roof^  in  his  opinion,.well  fitted  for  the  position,  can  aspire.  He  enriched  chemical  science  with 
The  Sultan  was  mnch  delighted  with  the  fact,  a  long  series  of  memoirs,  published  chiefly  in 
and  authorized  him  to  tender  the  position  to  the  AnTiales  de  Ghimie  and  the  Comtes  rendus 
Lieutenant  Pearson.  Shortly  after,  the  wishes  de  VAcadhnie,  His  largest  work  was  a 
of  the  Sultan  were  made  known  to  tiie  heu-  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  produced  jointly  with 
tenant,  who  appeared  much  flattered,  yet  M.  Fr^my,  and  the  second  edition  of  which 
promptly  declined  the  honor.  A  gentleman  comprised  Bix  volumes.  The  sudden  death  of 
now  living  in  Charleston,  also  a  guest  of  our  his  excellent  and  distinguished  wife  deeply 
minister,  and  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  affected  him,  and  his  health  had  begun  to 
tells  us  that  Commodore  Porter  advised  Lieu-  fail  from  that  event  On  the  day  previous  to 
tenant  Pearson  to  take  time  to  consider  the  mat-  his  death  he  was  attacked  by  dropsy  of  the 
ter,  that  he  might  possibly  obtain  a  furlough  heart,  and  expressed  an  urgent  desire  once 
and  retain  his  position  in  our  Kavy,  and  at  the  more  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  heights  of 
same  time  assume  the  position  in  the  Turkish  Bellevue  (near  Meudon).  No  sooner  was  he  in 
navy  with  the  title  and  emolument  offered  by  the  carriage  than  a  Mntness  came  over  him, 
the  Sultan ;  but  he  utterly  refused  to  do  so,  from  which  he  recovered  with  much  difficulty. 
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Els  famUy  yielded  to  his  wish  by  taking  him  sonrces  is   18,435,  furnishing   instractioQ   to 

to  the  desired  spot,  where  he  arrived  in  the  789,889    pnpils,    under   the    care    of    16,523 

evening,  only  to  die  on  the  following  morning  teachers.     There   has   been   an   increase   of 

at  seven.  graded  schools  daring  the  year,  the  nnmber  of 

PENNSYLVANIA.    The    Legislature    of  that  class  being  now  2,147.    WhUe  the  whole 

Pennsylvania  met  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Jan-  nnmber  of  teachers   has   increased    by  368, 

nary,  and  continued  in  session  upward  of  three  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  117  in  the  number 

months.    A  resolution  approving  of  the  course  of  females  employed  in  die   public  sdiook 

of  President  Johnson  in  his  exercise  of  the  veto  The  present  ratio  of  mide  teachers  to  femsJe  is 

power  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  Lower  about  six  to  eight;  the  average  saliuy  of  males 

House  by  a  party  vote  of  51  Republicans  to  88  is  $36.87  per  month,  that  of  females  $S7.51  per 

Democrats.    The  resolution  was  in  the  follow-  month.    Reports  were  received  at  the  Sdiool 

ing  words :  Department  from  fourteen  colleges  and  thir^- 

RetoUed,  That  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  two  academies.  An  act  ofthe  Legislature  of  1857 

PennBYlvania  acknowledge  with  mtitude*  the  course  ))rovided  for  the  division   of  the    StAte  into 

of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  twelve  normal  school  districts,  with  an  efSckot 

indifioouraffing  every  attempt,  whether  by  the  Ba<U-  goh^ol  in  each.     Four  of  these  normal  schook 

cals  at  the  North  or  the  secessionists  at  the  South,  to  u«««   v«««   ^..^^:»^;i    -«^  «««   ,»^.i^«»  ^^tx 

overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  neople  and  the  Consti-  '^a^©  ^^^  organized,  and  ^  working  with 

tution  of  the  nation,  and  that  his  firm  and  judicious  success,  and  durmg  the  past  year  they  have 

exercise  of  the  veto  power  and  his  faithful  adherence  been  attended  by  3,185  students.     The  Snp«r- 

to  the  true  principles  of  republican  government  mark  intendent  of  Public  Schools  gives  it  as  his 

him  alike  aa  a  statesman  and  patriot.  opinion  that  a  much  larger  appropriation  should 

Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Legis-  be  made  by  the  State  for  the  cause  of  edocatioo, 

lature,  was  one  for  the  more  strict  supervision  and  that  the  term  required  each  year  shoiold  be 

of  places  and  persons  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  ten  months  instead  of  four,  as  at  present. 

intoxicating  liquors.     According  to  the  pro-  There  are  thirty-nine   schools    and  homes 

visions  of  this  law,  no  bar  is  allowed  to  be  supported  by  the  State,  for  the  care  and  io- 

open  for  the  sale  of  liquors  between  twelve  struction    of  eoldiers'    orphans.    During   the 

o'clock  at  night  and  sunrise ;  no  liquor  can  be  year  ending  November  80,  1867,  these  institu- 

lawfully  sold  or  given  to  minors  without  a  tions  had  under   their  charge    2.981   pupils, 

written  order  from  their  parents,  or  to  any  maintained  at  an  average  cost  of  $148.48  per 

habitual  drunkard  or  intoxicated  person ;  and,  year  for  each  pupil.     As  none  are  admitted 

any  dealer  selling  or  giving  spirituous  drinks  to  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  there  will  be  a 

any  person  contrary  to  the  request  of  the  wife,  yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  wards 

husband,  parent,  or  child  of  such  person,  is  of  the  Commonwealth. 

liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  license.    Any  sheriff.  The  grant  of  land  made  to  the  several  States 

constable,  or  policeman,  is  empowered  to  close  by  act  of  Congress  in  1862,  for  the  benefit  of 

up  and  keep  closed  any  place  where  this  act  is  colleges  devoted  specially  to  a  systemaUc  edu- 

violated,  and  to  arrest  the  offending  parties.  cation  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was 

A  bill  was  also  passed  requiring  the  railroads  accepted,  so  far  as  this  State  was  conoerned 

of  the  State  to  caiTV  all  passengers  without  re-  therein,  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  appropria- 

gard  to  tlieir  race  or  color.  ted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  College 

The  State  Treasury  contained  at  the  begin-  of  Pennsylvania,  which  thereby  became  anl^ect 
ning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  December  1,  1866,  to  the  supervision  and  guardianship  of  the 
an  unexpended  'balance  of  $1,741,033.27;  State.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  sell 
the  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year  were  the  scrip,  which  represented  property  in 
$5,423,830.07,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  700,000  acres  of  land,  and  to  apply  one-tenth 
$4,583,696.99 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  of  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  »tes  for  the 
a  surplus  of  $4,661,836.46  remained  in*  the  model  farms:  $439,186  have  been  realized 
Treasury,  of  which  $2,987,978.55  was  reported  from  the  sales,  and  a  good  degree  of  progress 
by  the  Treasurer  as  applicable  to  the  payment  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Insti- 
of  overdue  loans.  The  last  Legislature  author-  tntion  to  make  it  meet  precisely  the  require- 
ized  a  loan  of  $23,000,000,  the  whole  of  which  ments  of  the  act  of  Congress.  Thorough  courses 
was  promptly  taken  up  by  citizens  of  the  of  instruction  have  been  laid  ont  in  general 
State.  The  entire  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  science,  agriculture,  mechanical  and  civil  engi- 
amonnts  at  present  to  $34,766,431.22 ;  while  neering,  metallurgy  and  mining,  ancient  and 
the  assets  in  the  Treasury,  available  in  the  modern  languages,  and  military  tactics.  A  fac- 
future  for  its  liquidation,  are  sufficient  to  reduce  ulty  has  been  employed,  consisting  of  six  pro- 
it  to  $21,642,573.31,  which  sum,  therefore,  rep-  feasors  and  two  instructors  in  the  coU^e  proper 
resents  the  excess  of  the  liabilities  of  the  and  three  instructors  in.  the  preparatory  gram- 
State  over  its  assets  at  this  time.  mar-school. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  sup-  There  are  two  large  asylnms  for  the  insane  in 

port  of  public  schools  in  the  State  during  the  the  State :   the    Pennsylvania    State  Lunatic 

year  was  $5,160,750.17,  of  which  only  $355,000  Hospital  at  Harrisburg;  and  the  Western  Penu- 

was    appropriated  by    the    State  itself.    The  sylvania  Hospital  at  Pittsburg,  both  of  whidi 

number  of  schools  maintained  by  these  re-  are  said  to  be  overcrowded,  altiiough  eztensiva 
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additions  have  been  made  to  them  during  the  Provision  was  also  made  bj  the  last  Legisla- 

past  year.     New  bnildings  have  been  erected  tare  for  the  revision  of  the  civil  code  of  the 

for  the  Western  Hospital,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  State.    No  complete  digest  of  the  Statutes  of 

seven  miles  below  Pittsburg.     Several  other  Pennsylvania  has  ever  been  made.     Gommis- 

charitable  institutions  receive  more  or  less  aid  sioners  for  the  purpose  were  appointed  in  1880. 

from  the  State,  among  which  are  those  devoted  and  were  engaged  on  the  work  for  six  years| 

to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  but  did  not  wholly  complete  the  code.    A  com- 

dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.    AH  pletion  of  their  work  is  now  proposed,  together 

are  reported  as  doing  well  in  the  work  for  with  a  thorough  codification  of  the  statutes 

which  they  were  designed.  which  have  been  adopted  since  that  period. 

The  State  penitentiaries  are  likewise  crowded  Two  years  are  allowed  for  this  work,  and 
with  inmates,  and  the  need  is  felt  of  more  ex-  according  to  the  original  resolution  the  commis- 
tensive  accommodations  and  a  better  system  of  sioners  are  not  to  include  in  their  labors  any  re- 
management  in  the  various  prisons,  both  Mte  vision  of  the  work  actually  performed  by  the 
and  county.  Accordingly  an  act  pkssed  the  commissioners  of  1880.  Hon.  David  Derrick- 
General  Assembly,  in  April  last,  providing  for  son,  W.  Maclay  Hall,  Esq.,  and  Wayne  McVeigh, 
the  appointment  of  five  commissioners  *'  to  in-  Esq.,  are  the  commissioners  appointed  to  *^  re- 
quire into  the  various  systems  of  prison  disci-  vise,  collate,  and  digest  all  such  public  acts  and 
pHne,  as  practised  in  other  States  and  conn-  statntes  of  the  civil  code  of  this  State  as  are 
tries.^*  One  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  on  this  general  and  permanent  in  their  nature."  The 
commission  has  visited  Earope,  and  the  others  benefits  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  work 
have  been  engaged  in  making  observations  in  which  these  gentlemen  have  taken  in  hand 
this  country,  but  no  report  of  their  labors  has  are : 
OS  jet  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  1.    The   correction  of  redundancies,  omis- 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  created  sions,  repetitions,  and  inconsistencies  in  the 

during  the  war  for  tlie  purpose  of  disinterring  existing  statutes. 

the  bodies  of  deceased  Pennsylvania  soldiers  2.    The  framing  of   general  laws  to  take 

on  distant  battle-fields  and  transporting  them  the  place  of  a  great  mass  of  local  statutes  which 

to  the  homes  of  their  friends  or  relatives,  have  continuaUy  embarrassed  the  legislation  of 

ceased  to  exist  on  the  80th  of  November,  and  the  State. 

all  the  papers  and  business  of  the  department  8.    The  conferring  upon   the  courts  many 

were  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  adjutant-  powers   now   exercised    by  the    Legislature, 

general.    For  the  last  year  of  its  existence  the  thereby  relieving  that  body  of  a  great  part 

expenses  of  this  department  were  $82,589.40,  of  <the  special  legislation  which  has  occupied 

and  claims  to  the  amount  of  $4,500  remain  un-  much  of  its  attention  heretofore, 

settled.    The  work  on  the  Gettysburg  Ceme-  Several  bills   are  already  prepared  by  the 

terj  has  made  considerable  progress,  though  commissioners  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 

some  delay  has  been  experienced  on  account  of  and  they  request  such  an  amendment  of  the 

the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  marble  for  Joint  resolution  of  last  session  as  to  allow  them 

statuary.  to  make  a  reviaon  of  the  Digest  of  1880,  and 

An  act  of  the  last  Legislature  established  a  te  give  them  three  years  in  which  to  finish 

force  of  police  in  the  mining  districts  of  Schuyl-  their  work. 

kill  and  Northumberland  Counties  for  the  bet-  The  State  election  of  Pennsylvania  for  1867 

ter  protection  of  the    inhabitants  and  their  was  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  for 

property.    Before  this  measure  was  adopted  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

numerous  crimes  and  outrages  were  committed  Court,  to  hold  office  for  fifteen  years  from  the 

in  those  sections  of  the  State  with  impunity,  first  Monday  in  December.    Nominations  were 

Murders  and  robberies  were  of  frequent  occur-  made  by  the  two  political   parties  in  June, 

rence,  and  the  civil  authorities  found  it  impossi-  The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  the  Repre- 

ble  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice,  or  to  •  sentatives'  Hall  of  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg  on 

prevent  future  offences  of  the  kind.    Oonse-  the  11th,  and  organized  by  choosing  Charles 

quently  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  E.  Boyle  for  permanent  president.    George  W. 

terror  prevailed,  and  large  amounts  of  capital  Sharswood,  of  Philadelphia,  "was  nominated  by 

were  withdrawn  from  investment  in  the  locali-  the  convention  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 

ties  infested  with  this  spirit  of  lawlessness.    Di-  Supreme  Court.    The  principles  of  the  party, 

rectiy  after  the  passage  of  the  above-men-  as  represented  in  the  political  campaign  then 

tioned  law  the  Governor  appointed  a  marshal  inaugurated,  were  set  forth  p  the  following 

of  police  with  an  efficient  body  of  subordinates,  resolutions : 
and  the  lawless  combinations  have  been  dis- 
persed, and  quiet  restored 
tricts.    Complaints  were  made 

in  the  oil  regions  similar  to  those  which  pre-  pation'with  conBtitutional  law,  we  esteem  a  wise. 

vailed  among  the  mines  before  the  establish-  upright,  and  fearleMJudidaiy  the  great  bulwark  of 

ment  of  this  police  force,  and  it  is  now  pro-  ^"^^^^^0^0^^^^^^                             theFed- 

posed  to  amend  tne  Jaw  so  as  to  extend  its  ^,^1  Government  supreme  withm  its  constitutional 

operations  over  those  parts  also.  limits. 
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8.  That  representfttion  in  the  Oongress  of  the  followmg  was  then  adopted  by  the  members  of 

Jnited  States,  and  in  the  elootond  ooUege,  is  a  right,  the  convention  aa  a  "  declaration  of  th«r  opin- 

ftindAznental  and  indestructible  in  ite  nature,  and  .^„„  ^„;i  «„.,^„^ .  n 

abiding  m  every  State,  being  a  duty  as  weU  as  a  ^^^^  ^nd  purposes : 

right  pertaining  to  the  people  of  every  State,  and  es-  1.  That,  in  the  name  of  the  nation  saved  from 

sential  to  our  republican  system  of  government.    Ito  treason,  we  demand  security  agunst  its  repetitioa, 

denial  is  the  destruction  of  the  (Government  iteelf.  b^  exacting  from  the  vanqmshed  such  guarantees  as 

4.  Each  State  having  under  the  Constitution  the  will  make  treason  so  odious  as  to  be  forever  impossi- 

exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  its  ble. 

own  electors,  we  produm  as  usurpation  and  out-  2.  That,  as  in  the  past  we  cordially  joatifled  the 

rage  the  esteblishment  of  negro  suffrage  in  any  of  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  all  neoeamy 

States  by  the  coercive  exercise  of  Federal  power,  and  acts  for  the  suppressing  of  the  rebellion,  we  reeora 

we  shall  resist  to  tiie   last   resort  the  threatened  it  as  our  judgment  that  the  administration  of  Andrew 

measures  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bepubli^n  party^  to  Johnson  has  been  chiefly  fiuthless,  in  that  it  has 

interfere  by  acts  of  Congress  with   the  regulation  failed  to  try  to  gather  up  and  flz  in  the  organic  and 


of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  State  of  Fennsyl-  sta^^  law  the  great  prindples  which  the  war  has 

vania.  setfld,  and  without  whose  adoption  aa  a  role  of  afr- 

6.  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  amendment  of  the  tion,  peace  is  but  a  delusion  ana  a  snare, 

oonstiitution  of  this  State  giving  to  negroes  the  right  8.  That,  in  the  completion  of  the  task  of  recon- 

of  suffrage.  struotion,  so  firmly  as  to  be  perpetual,  it  la  indispeu- 

6.  That  the  failure  of  the  Tariff  Bill  in  the  last  sable  that  traitors  beaten  in  the  field  shall  not  find  a 
session  of  the  late  Congress,  more  than  three-fourths  sanctuary  in  the  oourts :  that  the  law  shall  not  be 
of  whose  members  beloiu^  to  the  Bepublican  tortured  to  justifj^  or  palliate  the  crimes  of  which  tiie 
party,  is  an  illustration  or  their  infidelity  to  their  country's  enemies  have  been  guilty,  and  that  the 
ple(lges  and  neglect;  of  their  professions  in  relation  to  law  of  the  war  shall  be  so  distinctly  ae<dared  by  the 
the  great  industrial  and  financial  intoreste  of  the  courte  that  no  disturbing  and  paralyzing  doubts  mav 
country.  ever  be  raised,  as  in  1861,  affecting  the  easentui 

7.  That  the  Badical  majority  in  Congress,  and  rig:hto  of  the  Qovemment  or  personal  dnties  of  the 
those  who  sustain  them,  have'  overthrown  the  Con-  dtizen. 

stitution,  dismembered  the  Federal  Union,  and  sub-  4.  That  this  conventioi^  speakinff  for  the  Bepob- 
vened  republican  government  bv  a  long  series  of  Ucans  of  Pennsylvania,  unreservedly  indorsee  the 
usurpations,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  reconstruction  measures  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and 
denial  of  tne  right  of  the  States  of  the  l^ion  to  Fortieth  Congresses  as  based  upon  sound  principles, 
representetion  in  Congress ;  the  treatment  of  ten  essentially  just  and  wise,  and  promising  an  eariy 
States  as  subjugated  provinces,  and  governing  them  legal  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  rebel  States  to 
by  military  force  in  tune  of  peace ;  the  enactment  of  their  share  in  the  government  of  the  Union ;  that  ve 
laws  denying  indemnity  for  arresto  and  false  impris-  denounce  and  conaemn  the  efforts  of  President  John- 
onment,  maa^  without  author!^  of  law ;  the  resist-  son,  throiu^h  his  pliant  Attorney-General  and  a 
anoe  of  authority  of  civil  tribunals,  and  their  over-  maiority  of  his  Gabmet,  to  evade  these  laws  by  in- 
throw  by  substitution  of  military  commissions  for  tenering  to  obstruct  and  prevent  their  enforcement 
the  trial  of  undefined  offences :  tneir  efforto  to  de-  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and  that  ve 
stroy  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Departmente  of  the  call  upon  Congress,  soon  to  meet,  promptly  and  de- 
Qovemment  by  threatened  impeacmnent  to  control  dsivenr  to  dispose  of  this  new  nulMcation. 
Executive  action,  and  a  projected  remodelling  of  the  6.  TtuA  tiie  thanks  of  the  loyal  men  of  thia  Corn- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  force  obedi-  monwealth  are  hereby  tendered  to  MiQor-Genail 
enoe  to  congressional  mandates ;  the  ejection  from  Sheridan  and  Migor-Qeneral  Sicklea  for  their  pub- 
their  seate  in  the  Federal  Senate  and  House  of  mem-  licly-dodared  unwilliiu^ess  to  be  made  inatrumen- 
bers  duly  and  legally  chosen ;  the  purpose  of  confia-  tal,  in  the  startling  ana  truthfrd  worda  of  the  former, 
cation,  in  violation  of  the  declaration  of  the  righta  "  in  opening,  under  presidential  dictation,  a  broad, 
avowed  by  the  Bepublican  leaders,  and  other  guar-  macadamised  way  for  penury  and  fraud  to  travel  on,*^ 
antees  of  Federal  and  Stete  constitutions,  tending,  as  to  the  coveted  repossessfon  of  political  power  in  tia 
it  does,  to  destroy  all  protection  to  private  property,  rebel  States ;  and  that  this  convention  confidently 
advances  them  lar  on  the  high  road  to  repudia-  expecto  that  General  Grant  will  vindicate  hia  fit 
tion.  record  by  cordially  sustaining  them  in  their  patnotie 

8.  That  a  strict  conformity,  both  by  Federal  and  efforts  to  execute  the  law. 

State  govemmente,  to  all  powers,  restrictions,  and  6.  That  President  Johnson  frirther  merita  onr  con- 
guarantees,  as  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  demnation  for  his  reckless  pardon,  and  attempted 
United  Stetes :  a  rigid  and  wise  economy  in  the  ad-  restoration  to  political  righto,  of  many  of  the  cnief 
ministration  of  pubuc  affurs,  and  the  election  of  ca-  conspirators  against  the  Union ;  and  that  especially 
pable,  honest,  and  patriotic  men  to  office,  are  meas-  his  peraistent  efforto  to  compd  the  release  or  Jefler- 
ures  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  public  confi-  son  Davis,  without  question  for  his  crimes,  are  a  re- 
denoe,  avert  national  bankruptoy,  and  to  insure  the  proach  to  the  administration  of  juatioe  and  an  insah 
perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions.  to  the  whole  loyal  people  of  the  nation. 

8t2  JiSf  ,S^.£3'?»ortg^^Sr  y^  ,The  election  of  OctoW  reunited  in  the  chol« 

unwise  and  unconstitutional  enactmente.    Some  of  Of  ^^orge  W.  bharswood,  the  Demooratio  can- 

these  laws  have  been  judicially  determined  to  be  didate,  by  a  majority  of  922  votes.     The  total 

unconstitutional :   othen   are  unwise,   inexpedient,  vote  was  584,570,  of  which jSharswood  reodved 

oppressive,  and  fanatical,  and  the  members  who  sane-  267,746  and  Williams  266,824,     A  vacancy  oc- 

thTpoli             *  be  condemned  by  the  people  at  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  representatioa  of  the  State  in 

Congress,  by  the  death  of  Charles  Denison,  of 

The   Bepublican   State  Conventioa    assem-  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District,  which  was 

bled  June   26th  in  the  court-house    of  the  filled  by  tiie  election  of  the  Democratic  candi- 

city  of  WiUiamsport,  and  placed  the  Hon.  John  date,  George  W.  Woodward,  late  Chief  Jostice 

Scott  at  their  nead  as  presiding  officer.    A  of  the^Sapreme  Coart.    The  two  parties  are 

majority  of   the  votes  of   the.  delegates  was  represented  in  the  Legislatare  of  1868  as  fol- 

given  for  Hon.  Henry  W.  Williams,  of  Alle-  lows:  Senate — ^Republicans  19,  Democrats  14; 

ghany,  as  the  candidate  for  Chief  Jastice.    The  House — ^Republicans  54,  Democrats  46. 
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An  interesting  decision  was  pronounced  by  running  of  oars  on  Snndaj  was  a  penal  offence 

Judge  Agnew,  at  the  November  term  of  the  under  a  statute  of  1794,  and  that  the  railroads 

Supreme  Court,  on  a  case  brought  from  the  company  miglit  be  proceeded  against  by  the 

Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County  on  a  Commonwealth  for  the  breach  of  that  law,  but 

writ  of  error.     A  suit  had  been  brought  by  a  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  a  court  of  equity 

colored  woman  against  the  Philadelphia  West-  could  grant  an  iiyunction  at  the  suit  of  a  pri- 

chester  Railroad  Company,  for  damages  sus-  Tate  person. 

tained  by  removal  of  the  plaintiff  from  one  seat  PERSIA,  a  country  in  Asia.  Shah  (properly 
in  the  car  to  another  equally  good.  The  case  Shah  yn  Shah,  which  means  King  of  Kings), 
arose  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  Nasser-ed-Din,  born  in  1829;  succeeded  his 
22,  1867,  which  declares  it  to  be  an  offence  for  father,  Mohammed-Shah,  in  18i8»  Heir-ap- 
railroad  companies  to  make  any  distinction  parent,  Mouzaffer-ed-Din-Mirza.  A  new  min- 
among  passengers  on  account  of  race  or  color,  istry  was  appointed  June  18,  1866,  of  which 
and  the  judge  decided  that  at  that  time  the  the  following 'were  the  principal  members: 
railroad  company  had  a  right  to  make  and  War,  Aziz-Khan ;  Finances.  Mirza-Yussuf;  Com- 
enforce  regulations  separating  colored  persons  merce  and  Public  Instruction,  Ali-Kooli-Mirza ; 
from  the  other  passengers,  thus  reversmg  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Mirza-Sald-Kahn.  The  area 
decision  of  the  lower  court.  Judge  Agnew  is  about  26,000  geographical  square  miles ;  the 
based  his  decision  on  the  principle  that  public  population,  about  10,000,000  (according  to  other 
carriers  have  a  right  to  make  such  regulations  estimates  only  6,000,000).  The  nomad  popula- 
as  are  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  promote  tion  is  estimated  at  8,000,000.  The  largest 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  and  may  therefore  cities  are  Ispahan,  about  60,000  inhabitants; 
make  any  separation  which  may  be  reasonably  Tauris,  100,000;  Teheran,  80,000;  Meshed, 
thought  fit  for  that  purpose,  as  a  separation  of  100,000.  All  the  inhabitants  with  the  excep- 
ladies  from  gentlemen  unaccompanied  by  ladies,  tion  of  about  500,000,  are  Mohammedans,  of 
or  of  soldiers  from  civilians.  He  argued,  more-  whom  about  7,500,000  belong  to  the  Shiite, 
over,  that  there  was  such  a  distinction  between  1,500,000  id  the  Sunnite,  and  500,000  to  other 
negroes  and  whites,  founded  on  natural  differ-  sects.  The  Christians  of  Persia  are  chiefly 
ences  of  race  and  the  customs  of  society,  as  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  many  of  whom 
well  as  on  the  recognized  usage  in  the  Legislar  have  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
ture  and  courts  of  the  State,  as  justified  a  sep-  which  has  two  bishops  in  Persia,  one  for  the 
aration  in  public  conveyances  so  long  as  ac-  Latin  rite  and  one  for  the  Catholic  Armenians, 
commodations  were  not  denied  to  either  party,  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  of  the  crown 
of  as  good  a  quality  as  were  offered  to  the  amount  to  about  3,000,000  ^^  tomans,"  or  86,- 
other.  He  says:  ^*Law  and  custom  having  000,000  francs,  to  which  sum  must  be  added  the 
sanctioned  a  separation  of  races,  it  is  Aot  the  value  of  the  extraordinary  presents  to  the  Shah, 
province  of  the  judiciary  to  legislate  it  away.  The  Persian  army  at  present  numbers  90  regi- 
We  cannot  say  there  was  tio  difference  in  fact,  ments  or  battalions,  of  800  men  each,  of  regular 
when  the  law  and  the  voice  of  the  people  had  infantry;  3  squadrons,  of  500  men  each,  of  reg- 
said  there  was.  The  laws  of  the  State  are  ular  cavalry,  who  are  at  the  same  time  a 
found  in  its  constitution,  statutes,  institutions,  body-guard  to  the  Shah;  5,000  artillery,  and 
and  general  customs.  It  is  to  these  sources  200  light  artillery,  mounted  on  camels;  be- 
judg^  must  resort  to  discover  them.  If  they  sides  30,000  irregular  cavalry,  who  are  called 
abandon  these  guides,  they  pronounce  their  into  service  in  case  of  emergency.  The  Per- 
own  opinions,  not  the  laws  of  those  whose  offi-  sian  soldier  is  nominally  obliged  to  serve  all 
cers  they  are.  Following  these  guides,  we  are  his  life.  The  general  commerce  of  Persia  con- 
compelled  to  declare  that,  at  the  time  of  the  sistsofimportsandezportsof  the  value  of  about 
alleged  ii^jury,  there  was  that  natural,  legal,  21,000,000  Prussian  thalers. 
and  customary  difference  between  the  black  At  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  the  Persian 
and  white  races  in  this  State,  which  made  their  Government  (it  was  thought,  at  the  hint  of 
separation  as  passengers  in  a  public  conveyance  Russia)  made  at  Constantinople,  in  a  very  de- 
the  subject  of  a  sound  regulation,  to  secure  cided  tone,  certain  claims  on  ^e  subject  of 
order,  promote  comfort,  preserve  the  peace,  violations  of  territory  and  arrests  of  Persian 
and  maintain  the  rights  both  of  carriers  and  subjects,  of  which  the  govemoi;  of  Bagdad, 
passengers."  Namik  Pacha,  is  said  to  have  been  culpable. 

An  injunction  was  sued  out  belbre  Justice  It  was  expected  that  this  might  lead  to  serious 
Strong,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  to  restrain  a  rail-  complications  with  Turkey.  Mirza-Sald-Khan, 
road  company  in  Philadelphia  from  running  in  order  to  obtain  the  triumph  of  his  policy,  and 
their  cars  on  Sunday.  The  injunction  was  destroy  the  French  and  English  influence  at 
granted,  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Teheran,  also  recalled,  in  a  very  brusque  fash- 
Court,  a  decision  was  given  by  Judge  Thomp-  ion,  the  numerous  young  Persians  studying  in 
son  in  November   last,  Chief-Justice  Wood-  France  and  England. 

ward  concurring,  which  set  aside  the  imunc-  PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.    Presi- 

tion  and  dismissed  the  bills,  on  the  ground  that  dent,  for  the  terju  from  1867  to  1872,  General 

it  was  not  a  case  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado.  The  ministry,  appointed 

of  a  court  of  equity.    It  was  admitted  that  the  in  June,  1867,  consisted  of  the  following  mem- 
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bers:   Interior,  Dr.  P.  J.  Saavedra;  Jastice,  three  dissenting  votes.)    3.  That  pQbHc  wor- 

'Worship,  and  Pablic  Instraction,  F.  Osono ;  For-  ship  bj  any  other  sect  or  denomination  should 

eign  Affairs,  J.  R.  Barrenechea  (Angast,  1867) ;  not  be  allowed  or  practised  in  the  repablic 

Finances,  Pedro  Paz  Soldan ;  War  and  Navy,  (Passed  by  forty-three  against  forty  votes.) 

Martano  Pio  Gornejo.    Minister  of  the  United  Congress  also  passed  the  following  law  oa 

States,  General  Alvin  P.  Hovey  (appointed  in  the  sale  of  gnano : 

May,  1866).    Area,  608,906  sqnare  miles;  popu-  ABnous  l.  The  Government  win  not  be  able  for  the 

lation,  in  1860,  2,065,000.     All  the  inhabitaiats  future  to  make  any  new  oontncts  of  oon«giutioii,]»r 

belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  which  prorogate  the  actual  ones  by  the  system  of  advano- 

has  an  archbishop  at  Lima.    There  is  only  one  ""C^'rC^o*^  be  «.ld  in  Pen.  fo,  -d 

Protestant    missionary   at  Callao.     Ihe  reve-  and  all  the  nations  who  consume  it    The  aale  will 

nae,  in   1862,  was  $21,245,832  (three-fonrchs  be  made  at  pubUc  auction,  fixing  antidpaUny  notic« 

of  which   was  from  the  sale  of  gnano) ;    the  during  six  months  for  the  quantity  of  guano  to  be 

expenses    were  $21,446,466.       Deficit,  $200,-  ooMum^  in  one  year,  or  two  yean  at  the  utaon. 
aQA       Tk«   «-«.;^T«-i    A^U4.     ^«    j\^^^^\^2L   01  Abt.  8.  The  Government  will  prooeed  to  mab 

684.      The  national  debt,    on   December  81,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  guano  with  the  adiul 

1866,  amounted  to  $50,140,621.     The  army,  in  consignees  for  the  quantity  consumed  in  their  resp«c> 

1866,  consisted  of  16,008  men;  the  navy  con-  tive markets, 
sisted  of  10  vessels,  with  92  guns.    The  valne       .^^'^  f  Theseoontr^  for  the  selling  of  the  goiBo 

000,000;    the  exports   to  $85,766,707.      The  be  mdl  and  void. 

number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Callao,  Abt.  6.  The  Government  most  attend  most  etiietl; 

in  1866,  was  1,481,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  to  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  all  tiie  obligniooj 

of  998,045;    and  the   number  of  clearances  of  the  nation  in  favorof  the  foreign  debts. 

1  KIT  A^  ««  «««.^«.o*^  f^».««»^  ^f  QT'T  AfiQ      T«  '^*''  ®'   "   the  Govemment  can  not  nuae  tar 

1,517,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  977,688.    In  f^nds  in  accordance  with  Art.  eat  is  antiioriaxi  to 

1861,  the  merchant  navy  numbered  110  ocean    procure  them  to  the  sum  of  four  million  bo1«, 

vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  ,24,234.  making  the  most  convenient  contracts :  the  aameinll 

No  step  was  taken  during  the  year  to  termi-    ^  submitted  to  Congress  for  their  final  approbitioc. 

nate  the  war  in  which  Peru  and  her  allies  had  On  September  13th  a  treaty  of  friendsbip, 

for  some  time  been  engaged  with  Spain.    The  commerce,  and  navigation  was  signed  between 

mediation  offered  by  France  and  England,  and  Peru  and  Chili.    The  most  important  promoos 

again  by  the  United  States,  was  declined.  of  this  treaty  are  as  follows : 

General  Prado,  who  had  been  for  some  time  .           -    -,         i.  n     .^  .    .  ,  i.,             j 

«♦  *k«  u««^  ^P  4.1,^-  •r.T^nUi;^  «a  Ai^4-^*^»  »,oo  A^  Abtiolb  1.  There  shall  cnst  inyiolable  peace  lod 

at  the  head  of  the  republic  as  dictator  was  de-  perpetual  fKendship  between  the  BcpubU(5TPtni 

clared  by  Congress  duly  elected  President  for  and  Chili. 

the  term  of  five  years.  A  revolution  against  Abt.  2.  Thecitizensof  eachof  theoontractingpar- 
his  administration  broke  out  in  May  in  ties  will  enjoy  respectively,  in  the  territory  of  the 
southern  Peru,  headed  by  ex-President  Gas-  other,  the  same  personal  guanintees  and  d^^ 
:.,i  ^  1  J '  J  XV  i  T.-^^  ..  *  r  that  are  enjoyed  by  thtur  own  cituena,  without  limi- 
tilla.  He  landed  on  the  Peruvian  coast  from  tation,  and  all  the  rights  conferred  by  their  Conftitu- 
Chili,  after  seizing  a  large  number  of  muskets  tions  and  laws  to  persons,  property,  corrcspondeiK*, 
from  the  British  mail-steamer  on  which  he  and  and  commercial  liberty,  to  make  contracts,  and  nari- 
his  officers  were  passengers.  The  people  in  p^^  ^""^  ^  one  word,  to  exercise  any  1^  eaDijg, 
Arica,  Tacna,  Iqui^ae,  l5ay,  and  ot4 'places  ^y  ^S  CT/ V^  S^Li^ ^^SS^ 
in  the  south  of  Peru,  rose  in  tavor  or  Oastilla,  tional  right,  private  and  modem,  and  in  complianoe 
but  the  sudden  death  of  that  chief  put  an  end  to  with  the  si>ecial  laws  of  other  of  the  republics.  It  15 
the  insurrection  as  if  by  magic.    Another  revo-  J^ot  prohibited  to  the  citiaens  of  either  of  the  coo- 

lution  broke  out  in  the  latter  months  of  the    S^^JfPJJJJ^' *?,^!i^^ 

,jsj.  .'t  Tk  v/^  1     rivers  01  eaon,  or  to  ports  not  declared  ports  01  enny 

year,  headed,  in   southern  Peru,  by  General  to  general  commerce,  in  vessels  of  any  size  or  too- 

Canseco,  a  former  Vice-President,  and  in  the  nage,  always  submitting  themselves  to  the  rule^ 

north  by  Colonel    Balta.      The    insurrection  regulations,  laws,  and  ordinances,  spedal  or  otha- 

soon  became  so  formidable  that  the  President  wise,  of  the  port  or  ports.  ,.,     ,^      . 

deemed  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  himself  ed1^u'>±tC^!^SWS°^¥?.SiS:i^ 

against  Canseco.     Ine  revolution  lasted  until  longing  to  each  coun^are  to  be  considered  as  if 

the  close  of   December,    when    the    Govern-  they  were  registered  under  the  laws  of  each  oountrr. 

raent  troops'  were  defeated  both  in  the  south  Art.  4.  Commerce  between  the  high  contractiiig 

and  the  north,  and  General  Prado  resigned  the  l!^'V!jll^l}^^^  ^V^l^^r^^ '^^^^t^'lr 

.,               J  1  A,  Au             A      r..-  /-iu:i'  *nd  reciprotity.     In  consequence,  the  natnral  or 

presidency  and  left  the  country  for  Chih.  manufactured  products  of  each  will  be  admitted  into 

The  Peruvian  Congress,  which  met  on  the  the  territoiy  of  the  other  free  of  duty,  local  or  other- 

15th  of  February,  adopted  a  new  Constitution,  wise,  restricted  only  to  the  limitations  and  modifi- 

The  question  of  reli^ous  toleration  caused  a  cationsthatareexpressedin  the  two  articles  that  fol- 

violent  discussion.     Congress  finally  adopted  ^^^  5^  ^^^^  „f„^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  A       ^^ 

the  following  three  provisions:    1.  That  the  special  rule  is  established:  The  first  year  of  this 

Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  the  religion  treaty  the  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  will  be  only  re- 

of  the  state,  and,  as  such,  to  be  protected  and  duced  in  Peru  one-fourth  of  the  present  duty,  the  re- 

maintained  by  the  state.     (Passed  by  nnani-  S^l£^SMX:S^U>^^l'rli1^S^t^^ 

mous  vote.)    2.  That  the  state  could  not  rec-  a3d  the  nexty^ar  are  to  be  free.    This,  however,  i« 

ognize  any  other  religion.    (Passed  with  but  not  to  prejudice  more  liberal   dispositions  that, 
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through  spedal  Gurcumstanoes,  may  he  adopted  hj  upon,  the  principle  of  altemitv,  and  all  other  eircnm- 

the  Peruvian  nation  with  reapect  to  theae  two  articles  stances  that  merit  to  he  taken  into  consideration 

of  Chilian  production.  hj  the  plenipotentiaries.    The  expenses  that  are  at- 

Abt.  6.  In  three  jears,  to  he  counted  from  the  day  tendant  upon  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  shall  he  paid 

in  which  this  treaty  comes  in  force,  the  tohacoo  of  hy  the  Government  in  whose  territory  they  shall  hold 

Peru  shall  be  admitted  free  [the  Government  of  Chili  their  session.    The  principle  of  a  common  citizenship 

has  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  only  and  the  oivanization  oi  a  Pederal  service,  diplomatic 

sold  hv  Government  agents],  both  in  its  introduction  and  consular,  would  probably  be  the  result  of  the 

and  8<ue.  in  the  Bepubuo  of  Chili.*  It  is  also  stipulated  Federal  Union. 

that  in  tne  future  neither  one  of  the  contracting  par-  mu      i      -l  j          •      i    v                       •     x  ja 

ties  >ii*ii  bond  the  products,  natural  or  manufactured,  ^  **®  V^^^  "*"  previonsly  been  commanicated 

of  the  other.  to  the  ministers  of  Chili  and  Bolivia,  and  re- 

Abt.  7.  There  are  no  fiscal  duties,  town  duties,  or  ceived  their  approval. 


this  contract.  19,  1817;  died  in  London,  February  2T,  1867. 

Abt.  8.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  ex-  His  father  was  a  working  shoemaker  in  Aber- 

pressly  the  right  to  suspend  during  the  period  of  the  ^©en,   and  he  began  life  as  a  house-painter, 

pJSSti^M.        ™          agreement,  any  of  the  varying  this  employment  by  painting  the  names 

Art.  9.  The  present  treaty  will  he  observed,  and  in  ^^  children  on  small  cheap  jananned  tin  cups 

f oH  vigor,  for  tiie  term  of  twelve  years,  to  commence  for  the  dealers  in  those  articles.     From  this 

and  ran  six  months  frt)m  the  exchange  of  the  ratiflcar  humble  beginning  he  rose  by  his  genius  and 

tions,  but  will  continue  obligatory  upon  both  parties^  energy  to  high  distinction  as  a  painter  of  life 

although  the  time  has  expired,  for  the  space  of  thirty  ««j  X«-««^»-r     n^^  «««!«.  ♦.,««^^t,j«   «4.4-^..4.:^,. 

months  after  eitiier  one  oY  the  parties  his  notified  thi  and  manners.    He  early  turned  his  attention 

other  of  its  intention  to  end  it.    This  disposition  to  portrait-pamtmg,  and,  though  yet  a  boy,  had 

does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  clauses  of  peace  and  acquired  some  reputation  in  his  art,  when  his 

friendship,  which  are  perpetual.  2eal  led  him  to  work  his  passage  to  London  on 

Similar  treaties  were  concluded  with  Bolivia  ^^  %  ^^^^^  y^««^»  ^  ^«!^  ^^f  ExhiWtion 

and  Ecuador  Royal  Academy.    On  his  return  to  Scot- 

On  October  80th  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  ^^'  his  pictures  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 

Foreign  Aflfaire,  Sefior  Barrenechea,  addressed  Panmnre,  through  whose  timely  a^stance  he 

»  ^!.r,,i>.  ♦«  rtl^  ^».^«nf.M^<.<.  «?  tK^  oiisoii  was  enabled  to  revisit  London,  and  became  a 

a  circular  to  the  representatives  of  the  aUied  ^       .^  ^    ^      ,  Academy     This  was  in 

£^i^'^s^'"' "'  ''^  "^^  ^^^™"'"'*  *'^  M«riifro'f  whicr-Mytirc^ 

louowmgpian:  echising"  (1847);  ''A  Scotch  Fair"  (1848); 
Every  year  succeeding  the  Ist  of  March,  1868,  "  Baptism  in  Scotland  "  (1849) ;  "  Scotch  Wash- 
there  shall  he  an  f'f^^W,''^  SIT^^''^^  ing"  (1860);  "  The  Spae-wife  of  the  Olachan  " 
from  the  repubhcs  of  the  Union,  that  shall  dehb-  ..^.\,  _;'  +,..  t._^  exsninles  He  visited 
erate  on  the  measures  to  establish  and  mitiwtftin  K}^^^^)^  were  xne  oesi  examples,  iie  visiiea 
the  Federal  ties,  occupying;  themselves  in  prefer-  Spain  in  1850-'51,  for  the  restoration  of  his 
ence  with  the  following:  To  revise  the  Treaty  of  health,  and  being  strongly  attracted  by  the 
Alliance  of  January  12,  1866,  specifically  stipukt-  new  and  fresh  character  of  the  subjects  there, 

'^th'^jSS.^tSlTh^C'US^?n't;'tr,24j:S:  P-^^ted  thenceforth.  mosUv  Spanisk  snbj^ts, 


were  his  "Spanish  Mother,"  " Letter- Writer 

ing  treaties,  or  any  other  motive ;  to  give  un^^  of  Seville,"  "  Spanish   Oontrabandistas,   "The 

so  far  as  possible,  to  the  Legislatures,  political,  civil,  rk«..«i»*™    «4?  ^i.«     aik««,v««  »    uv^^fT,    ;« 

criminal,  commercial,  and  pubUc  instruction ;  also  Daughters    of    the    Alhambra,"       Youth    m 

custom-houses,  type  of  money,  extradition,  etc.,  etc,  Seville,"    "Spanish    Water -Drinkers,"    "La 

in  the  four  republics ;   to  establish,  in  common.  Gloria,"  "  The  Prayer  of  Faith,"  "  The  Prim 

roads,  post-houses,  telegraphs  among  themselves  and  Window,"  and  "A  Chat  round  the  Brassero." 

l"-.^^?^^?Ti?^^!J^!L!lJ?f°lii^^iPl^«??J^  He  also  painted  an  excellent  portrait  of  the 


iQreigu  powers,  wutsbuor  uie/  luv  puubimu,  wuuuni-  buio  vi       xuq  juuxm. i '■**t^Y  ^^      '      '      '  aauv>%7oo 

cial,  or  navi^tion,  or  postal,  or  any  nature  whatever.  Royal,"  as  well  as  "The  House  of  Commons," 

and  fix  tiieWs  upon  which  such  treaties  can  be  ordered    by  the    Speaker.     Mr.  Phillip   was 

r^cSoneW«^*|%^^^^  -^e  an  associated  the  Royal  Academy  in 

mon  approval ;  to  wnte  and  stipukte  with  other  ^ov-  1867,  and  became  Royal  Academician  m  1859. 

cmments  far  treaties  that  would  be  of  practical  utility  His  pictures  were  very  popular,  and   brought 

to  the  Union  and  cood  understanding  with  all  other  enormous  prices.     He  had  never  enjoyed  thor- 

r»^nT^S'^1ZS^mr'Pu^«aSd  «?«"y  f?^^?*»*'  and  abontfive  weeks  before 

more  permanent  to  the  union  of  the  allies,  adjusting  nis  death  had  been  suffering  under  an  attack  of 

more  definitely  the  Federal  Pacto  and  the  allied  con-  low  fever,  from  which  he  had  nearly  recovered, 

etitution.    The  first  assembly  will  meet  at  the  place  when  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  while  on 

,   where  the  allies  shdl  deskrnate.    When  closing  its  ^  ^^^^  ^  hjg  frj^nd  Mr.  Frith.      He  was  re- 
sessions  the  assembly  will  designate  the  place  of  ^  ^    vj  honqe  in  a  apnselftsa  onndi- 

meeting  of  the  foUowing  session,  taking  into  consid-  ™^^^  ^     v-  v  v    5??     ?      senseless  oonoi- 

eration  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  it  has  to  treat  tion,  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 
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PNEUHATIO  DISPATCH. 


PNEUMATIC  DISPATCH.  This  work  w 
between  the  termlnoa  of  the  NorthweBtem 
Railway  and  one  of  the  DiatrioC  Fost-Offlce»  in 
London.  The  great  principle  may  bo  briefly 
explained  aa  follows;  A  amall  cast-iron  tunnel 
or  tube,  arched  above,  bnt  nearly  flat  below, 
aboat  2  feet  9  iaohea  high,  and  having  nearly 


^.  8,  BQpported  on  a  ibort  faorizcntBl  aii^  lo 
whioh  a  email  high-pressure  eogine  is  directlj 
geared.  Thia  d<^  is  enclosed  in  a  rectsngnlir, 
roncd-topped  casing  or  box,  of  bcnler-plitt, 
22J  feet  wide  by  4  feet  thick.  Connected 
with  its  lower  portion  at  one  side  ia  a  \tnx 
tnbe  or  coDtinnation  of  the  tunnel,  vhild 
another  siinilar  tube,  leaving  the  tnimd  it 
a  point  more  distant  from  its  termiaaa  (sm 
Fig.  2),  tiirms  a  connection  with  the  interior 
of  the  hollow  disk,  by  means  of  the  ur-trank 
which  is  seen  in  Fig.  3  to  snrronnd  the  loirer 
Fie.  8. 


the  same  width  at  ite  broadest  part,  provided 
with  a  pair  of  raits,  runs  from  one  station  to 

the  other.  On  these  rtuta  ran  fonr-wheeled 
wagons,  of  which  Fig.  1  showa  an  end  view 
and  half  crosB-aection.  The  general  ontline  of 
the  wagon  cooforms,  as  the  drawing  shows,  to 
the  section  of  the  tnnnol,  but  there  is  an  abso- 
]ute  clearance  all  aroaod,  qfmore  than  an  inch. 
The  tubes  composing  tlie  tonne!  are  cast  in 
ordinary  lengths,  and  are  pnt  together  with 
leaded  joints,  lilce  the  ordinary  water  or  gas 
mains.  They  are  lud  with  gradients,  varying 
from  1  in  100  to  1  in  80,  and  with  three  curves, 
two  of  no  feet  radiusandone  of 40  f«et.  This 
last  curve  is  very  short,  but  works  welJ,  and 
provea  the  admirable  flexibility  of  the  system. 
The  apparatu.''  for  giving  motion  to  these  car- 
riages IS  situated  entirely  at  one  end  of  the 
lino,  of  which  Fig.  2  is  the  ground  plan  with 
the  boiler,  engine,  and  tunnel,  and  Fig.  3  ahowa 
on  larger  scale  a  vertical  section  of  thia  ap- 
paratus, which  ia  known  as  the  Pnenmatio 
Ejector.  This  coosista  of  a  hollow  circular  diak 
ot  sheet  iron,  shown  edgewise  in  the  middle  of 
Fig.  a. 


half  of  the  reotangnUr  ca^g.  This  wr-tnmt 
may,  however,  by  appropriate  valves,  be  fho! 
off  from  tlie  tnnael  uid  opened  to  the  outer  air. 
as  also  may  the  rectangnlar  canng  meotioned 
before. 

The  action  of  this  instrument,  in  a  (ten«*l 
way,  may  be  easily  described.  The  hollo" 
disk  being  rotated  hy  the  engine,  draws  in  lir 
at  its  centre  from  the  air-tmnk,  and  eipeU  ii 
into  the  rectangular  case.  If  the  formtri^wn- 
nected  with  the  tnnnel,  and  the  latter  with  ib^ 
outer  air,  a  partial  vaouum  is  produced.  aiJ 
cars  are  sucked  through  from  the  further  fl*- 
tion.  Bnt  when  thecasingisroEi- 
nected  with  the  tnnnel,  and  tin 
tur-tronk  with  the  atmosphett, 

air  is  forced  intif  the  tohe.  wl 

drives  a  carriage  from  (he  nesrw 
to  the  further  atation.  Thehri- 
low  disk  already  mentioned  i* 
ahont  21  feet  in  diameter,  funntd 
of  two  thin  sheets  of  iron,  whicb 
are  bnt  two  inches  apart  »t  thf 
enter  edge,  hnteepa.-atiog«8ti]*j 
approach  the  axis,  so  as  to  form 
such  surfaces  of  revolntion  »s 
would  be  generated  by  onirc^ 
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whicli  are  nearl;  bjperbolas,  having  a  commoQ  from  tbe  fblloning  table,  a 
asjmtote  at  the  axis,  and  tenuinating  at  the 
periphery,  in  tangents,  almost  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  the  plane  of  revolution.  These 
disks  are  stificiied  and  connected  b;  radial  ribs, 
and  tbe  sbaft  is  Gied  in  them  hj  rib-feathers. 
Circular  looutha  at  the  centre  of  the  disk  cor- 
respond  to  aimiliar  tnoathB  terminating  the 
air-tmnks,  with  which  they  make  tight  joint 
by  means  of  ordinary  cap-leathers.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  cnrve  which  determines  the  siiape 
of  the  disk,  is,  that  n  circntnferential  section  at 
every  distance  Jrom  tbe  axis  shall  have  tbe 
same  area,  which  also  eqnela  that  of  the  in- 
draught openings  just  described.  This  remark- 
able "Rector"  flppeara  capable  of  giving  a 
higher  doty  than  any  fan  previously  used,  and 
the  actoal  pressnrcs  obtained,  as  will  bo  seen 
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blown  throngh  tbe  tunnel  from  the  Enston 
Station,  or  sacked  back  from  the  farther  ter- 
minus. In  the  first  case,  tbe  necessary  supply 
of  air  ia  obtained  from  out  of  doors,  by  means 
of  passages  nnder  the  floor,  and  in  the  latter 
the  ontdrangbt  is  discharged  by  tbe  same 
mean  a. 

The  arrangement  fur  allowing  the  ear  to 
coine  oat  of  the  tnanel  at  either  terminns  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  represents  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tBbe  with  its  various  appliances. 
Above,  at  the  right,  is  seen  a  spring-valve, 
wliich  maybe  so  adjnsted  that  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  escape  of  air  from  in  front  of  the 
car,  when  near  the  termintis,  may  be  snch  as 
til  bring  it  to  rest  at  a  convenient  point  ontside. 
Vertic^ly  under'  this  is  seen  a  wheel  at  the 
end  of  a  long  lever,  opon  which  presses  the 
advancing  car.  This  lever,  thas  deprensed, 
Bets  free  at  its  other  end  the  detent  of  the 
door,  which  closes  the  tabe  or  tannel,  and  a 
counter- weight  then  qnickly  r^ses  this  last  a 
moment  before  the  car  reaches  it. 

The  velocity  at  which  the  cars  or  trains  are 
run  in  this  tnnnel  is  about  16i  miles  an  honr, 
the  short  carves  before  mentioned  neccMitating 
a  reduction  of  speed.  This  velocity  is  obtained 
by  the  nse  of  a  23-foot  weotor,  making  100  to 
110  tarns  per  minnie,  which  develops  a  pres- 
aare  of  S  to  4  inoliea  on  a  water-gange.  Mo- 
VoL.  va.— *) 


tion  Is  given  to  tbe  Rector  by  means  of  a  small 
steam-engine  of  16"  diameter  and  16"  stroke, 
set  npon  an  inolined  framing,  and  having  its 
crank  keyed  directly  to  the  shaft  of  tbe  Rector. 
Abont  IE  trains,  each  way,  are  now  the  daily 
work  ddhe  by  this  apparatus,  which  is  bnt  a 
small  percentage  of  its  capacity. 

The  general  arrangement  of  parts  and  gronnd 
plan  of  tbe  Euaton  terminus  are  shown  in  Fig. 
2 :  the  right  ia  the  boiler  next  to  it,  tbe  engine 
attached  directly  to  tbe  qector,  from  which 
two  lubes  lead  to  the  tannel,  a  long  one  for 
suction,  and  a  short,  direct  passage,  for  blow- 
ing. Opposite  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  room,  is  a  abort  closed  pas- 
sage, which  acts  as  an  air-bufTer  to  the  cars, 
should  the  valve  arrangement  before  described 
fail  to  bring  them  t«  rest  at  tbe  desired  point, 
namely,  on  the  track  between  these  two. 

POISON'S,  AsiHAL.  In  some  experimentfl 
on  the  poison  of  the  cobra  di  cnpella,  which 
George  B.  Halford,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  Ihe  University  of  Melbourne,  baa  been  lately 
engaged  in,  he  has  discovered  that  when  a  per- 
son is  mortally  bitten  by  the  cobra,  molecules 
of  living  "  germinal "  matter  are  thrown  into 
the  blood  and  speedily  grow  into  cells.  These 
cells  mnttiply  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  hours 
millions  upon  millions  are  produced  at  the  ei- 
penae  of  tne  oxygen  absorbed  into  tbe  blood 
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daring  respiration ;  and  hence  the  gradnal  de-  hoth  Speakers  resigned ;  after  which  Kr.  Hop- 
crease  and  ultimate  extinction  of  combustion  kins  was  elected,  and  the  message  of  the  Oov- 
and  chemical  change  in  every  other  part  of  the  emor,  principally  devoted  to  the  late  tmhapp;^ 
body,  followed  by  coldness,  sleepiness,  insensi-  differences,  was  received.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
bility,  slow  breathing,  and  death.  The  cells  called  by  his  opponents  "  the  oracle  *■  and  con- 
which  thus  render  in  so  short  a  time  the  blt>od  science-keeper  of  Governor  Ritner,  and  both 
unfit  to  support  life,  as  described  by  the  pro-  he  and  Governor  Porter  were  the  objects  of 
fossor,  are  circular  in  diameter,  on  the  average  much  obloquy  from  their  respeciive  political 
of  yVfrv^b  of  an  inch.  They  contain  a  nearly  enemies,  the  dominant  faction  in  the  case  of 
round  nucleus  of  ^gVir^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  breadth,  Mr.  Stevens  even  going  so  far  as  to  depriTe 
which,  when  inrthcr  magnified,  is  seen  to  con-  him  of  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and  order  a 
tain  other  still  more  minute  spherules  of  living  new  election.  The  second  iuaugnration  of 
"  germinal "  matter.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Governor  Porter  was  not  attended  by  any  re- 
application  of  magenta  reveals  a  minute  colored  markable  circumstances,  and  his  administration 
spot  at  some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  was  wise 
cell.     This,  besides  its  size,  serves  to  distinguish  and  temperate. 

it  from  the  white  pus  or  lymph  corpuscle.    The  The  later  years  of  Governor  Porter's  life 

professor  adds  to  his  account  of  the  action  of  were  spent  in  retirement  from  political  affiurs, 

this  powerful  poison  that  he  has  many  reasons  and  in  the  management  of  his  extensive  biki 

for  believing  that  the  inaterias  morbi  of  cholera  ness  interests  as  an  iron  manufactnrer.  He  had 

is  a  nearly  fdlied  animal  poison,  and  that  if  this,  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  great  prii-atd 

on  farther  examination,  should  prove  to  be  the  worth.    In  the  winter  of  1867,  notwithstand- 

case,  we  may  hope  to  know  something  definite  ing  his  great  age  (being  then  in  his  seventT- 

of  the  poisons  of  hydrophobia,  small-pox,  scar-  ninth  year),  he  was  nominated,  by  Prudent 

let  fever,  and,  indeed,  of  all  zymotic  diseases.  Johnson,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

PORTER,  David  R.,  a  political  leader  in  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Pennsylvania,  and  twice  Governor  of  the  State  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    Kiog, 

(from  1839  to  1845),  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Luis  I.,  born  October  31,  1838 ;  succeeded  hi* 

1788;    died    at    Harrisburjr,    Pa.,   August    6,  brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  November  11,  1861. 

1867.     Ho  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  Heir-apparent,  Carlos,  born  September  28, 1853. 

early  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  The  ministry  in  1867  was  composed  as  follows: 

State.     Ho  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  each  Presidency,  De  Aguiar  (appointed  S^'pteraber  4. 

branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  1865) ;   Interior,  Da  Silva  Ferrao  de  Carvaiho 

was  the  first  Governor  elected  under  the  State  Martens  (March  9,  1866);   Justice  aad  Wor- 

constitution  of  1838,  receiving  a  majority  of  ship,  Barjona  de  Freitas  (September  4,  I860); 

5,496  votes  over  Joseph  Ritner,  the  Whig  can-  Finances,  Da  Pontes  Pereira  De  Mello  (Septem- 

didate  and    previous  Governor.    Charges  of  .her  4,  1865);  War,  the  Minister  of  finances  a^ 

irregularity    in   the    election  in  Philadelphia  interim ;  Navy  and  Colonies,  Da  Praia  Grange 

Couuty  gave  occasion  for  much  feeling  in  the  de  Macao  (September  4,  1865);  Foreign  Affairs, 

organization  of  the  Legislature,  and  disgraceful  Do  Casal  Ribeiro  (May  9, 1866) ;  Public  Works, 

proceedings  at  the  State  capital,  since  famous  Commerce,  and  Industry,  De  Andrade  Corvo 

as  the  **  Buckshot  War,"  were  the  consequen-  (June  6,  1866).    Area,  36,510  English  sqnare 

CCS.    These  difficulties  were  the  occasion  of  a  miles;  population  in  1861,3,693,362;  in  18^3, 

proclamation    from   Governor  Ritner,  calling  3,986,558;    with  the  Azores  and  Madeira  (m 

out  the  militia  to  repress  an  outbreak,  and  of  1863),  4,850,216.    The  population  of  thcPortB- 

appeals  for  United  Suites  troops  for  the  same  guese  colonies  in  Asia  and   Africa  is  about 

purpose.    These  were  refused  by  Congress,  as  3,880,000.*    The  largest  cities  are  Lisbon,  with 

it  appeared  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Whigs  224,244  inhabitants;  and  Oporto,  with  S'X321. 

were  unfounded.    It  was  feared  by  the  friends  The  revenue  in  the  budget  for  1867-68  wa< 

of  Mr.  Porter  that  his  inauguration  would  be  estimated  at  16,884,419  milreis,  and  the  expeii- 

prevented  by  force,  and  it   was  alleged  that  diture  at  22,357,332.  Public  debt  in  June,  1S6S. 

Governor  Ritner  would  hold  over  for  another  194,655,394.  The  army,  according  to  the  law  oi' 

term,  but  in  the  high  stat^  of  political  excite-  June  23,  1864,  was  to  consist,  for  the  kingdoa. 

ment  the  bitterness  of  which  is  not  even  yet  of  1,512  officers  and  30,128  men,  on  the  peace 

forgotten,  each  party  was  liable  to  misjudge  footing,  and  2,408  officers  and  68,450  soldiers 

the  intentions  of  the  other,  and  the  alarm  of  on  the  war  footing;  for  the  colonies,  of  9,4o3 

the  Democrats  was  probably  as  groundless  as  men  of  the  first  line,  and  21,411  of  the  secooi 

that  of  the  Whigs.    Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  line.     On  March  1,  1867,  the  number  of  effec- 

member  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  leader  of  tive  troops  was  1,872  officers  and  18,448  men. 

the  Whigs,  nod,  on  his  motion,  Charles  B.  Pen-  The  fleet,  in  1867,  consisted  of  26  armed  ves^eU 

rose,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  19   non-armed  vessels,  and   2  vessels  in  tl»« 

House;  but  the  Democrats,  aided  by  a  few 

niembersof  the  Whig  party,  organized  what  was  *  ^ix  a  im  of  Portngaese  colonics  in  Asiiond  AfHo. 

called  the  '*  Hopkins  branch  of  the  Legislature,"  "w^ith  the  poi>uiatSon  of  each,  «m  a^kktal  Ctclop^ow  ^'f 

ami  elected  WiUiam    Hopkins    Speaker     At  ^^ch  for°a.X'°^'re^iS  ^  hS!f,i  W  "i^^ 

length  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  by  which  (since  November  8,  I866;  100,000  inhabiUnts. 
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course  of  constraction ;  total,  47  ressels,  with 
843  guns.  T^e  number  of  marine  troops  was 
3f493  men.  The  imports  of  Portugal  in  1865 
araouated  to  24,822.584,  and  the  exports  to 
22,131,508  milreis.  The  movement  of  shipping 
iQ  1865  was  as  follows  : 

Flag.  EntriM.  CImrad. 

PoTtugueae fi,133  6,164 

Foreign 8,271  8,464 

Total 9,404  9,628 

Great  discontent  w^os  shown  in  Portugal  with 
the  expenditure  entailed  by  the  changes  in  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  created 
many  new  places.  It  was  contended  by  the  mal- 
contents that,  with  proper  economy  and  pru- 
dence in  the  administration  of  the  public  money, 
the  ends  might  be  made  to  meet;  that  Portugal, 
instead  of  losing  her  credit  abroad  and  drifting 
into  a  national  bankruptcy,  might  maintain  a 
very  respectable  position  among  the  nations,  and 
that  the  people  wanted  a  diminution  in  the  army 
of  civil  servants,  and  no  more  useless  frigates, 
costing  mints  of  money,  laid  down  at  the  arsenal. 
In  Oporto  several  riots  broke  out  on  account 
of  the  new  taxes;  but  they  were  easily  sup- 
])ressed  by  the  military.  A  deputation  from 
the  Municipal  Chamber  of  Oporto  presented  a 
petition  against  the  new  taxes  to  the  King,  but 
the  latter  replied  that  he  had  to  perform  his 
duty  according  to  the  constitutional  charter. 
The  explanations  which  the  ministry  gave  con- 
cerning the  riots  in  Oporto,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  were  declared  by  that  body  to  be  satis- 
factory (by  a  vote  of  42  against  7). 

The  most  important  act  of  the  session  of  the 
Portuguese  Chambers  was  the  passage  of  a  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  only 
few  dissenting  votes.  They  also  sanctioned  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Turkey,  and  a  treaty 
of  extradition  with  Spain. 

POWELL,  Lazaetjs  W.,  ex-Governor,  and 
United  States  Senator,  bom  in  Henderson 
County,  Ky.,  October  6,  1812;  died  in  Hen- 
derson, Ky.,  July  3,  1867.  His  early  educa- 
lional  advantages  were  excellent,  and  im- 
proving them  amply,  he  graduated  at  St. 
Joseph ^8  College,  Bardstown,  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  being  at  the  time  nearly  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  having  in  the  mean  time  graduated 
at  the  then  flourishing  law  school  connected 
witli  Transylvania  University.  He  then  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  join- 
ing to  its  duties  the  occupation  of  a  farmer, 
and  evincing  remarkable  energy  in  both  pur- 
suits. Governor  Powell  early  embarked  in 
political  life;  and  in  June,  1836,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  Bringing  a  large  amount 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  discharge  of 
liis  duties,  he  proved  a  most  useful  member, 
and  at  the  outset  of  his  career  gave  full  prom  • 
!se  of  that  distinction  he  subsequently  gained. 
While  positive  and  decided  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  principles  and  policy  of  his  party,  he  was 


far  from  being  a  mere  partisan,  and  was  too 
ingenuous  and  high-minded  to  abandon  prin- 
ciple for  expediency.  No  narrow-minded  big- 
otry cloud^  his  perceptions  of  right,  and 
though  persistent  in  pursuing  the  course  he  had 
decided  upon,  he  was  invariably  honorable  and 
just.  His  personal  popularity  was  great,  both 
among  his  friends  and  political  opponents.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
being  the  first  successful  candidate  of  his  party 
for  many  years.  This  result  was  largely  due 
to  his  amiable  qualities,  acknowledged  integ- 
rity and  qualifications,  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence he  possessed  over  the  masses.  In  the 
winter  of  1868-'59  (Governor  Powell  was  elected 
by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  United  States 
Senator  for  the  long  term,  commencing  in  1859. 
His  senatorial  career  was  in  every  respect  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  creditable  to  itiQ  State. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  great  genius  or 
splendid  oratory,  he  was  yet  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble reasoner,  an  excellent  working  member, 
and,  above  and  beyond  all,  a  flrm  and  uncom- 
promising adherent  to  constitutional  principle. 
As  a  committee-man  his  services  were  invalu- 
able. He  served  on  the  Judiciary,  Pensions, 
and  Printing  Committees,  but  was  not  reelected 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  owing  to  his  ex- 
treme anti-war  views. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Old  School  Pbes- 
BTTERiAN  Chtjbch. — The  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  reported  to  the  General  Assembly, 
in  May,  1867,  were  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  There  were  no  reports  from  the  Sy- 
nods of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Memphis, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  which  are 
practically  extinct,  as  all  the  congregations 
nave  united  witli  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church. 


SYNODa 


Albany: . . . 
Allccbany  . 
Baltimore. . 
Buflhlo. . . . . 
Chicago.... 
CinclDnatl.. 
Illinois..... 
Indiana.... 

Iowa. 

Kansas. . . . . 
Kentucky.. 
Mississippi . 
Missouri... 


Nashyille 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 
Northern  India.... 
Northern  Indiana. , 

Ohio 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

BuPaul 

Sandusky 

8outhem  luwa 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


2,802 


Minlatm. 

CommnnleanU. 

9« 

10.448 

86 

12,846 

100 

ll,4ift 

96 

^205 

104 

7,478 

105 

11,829 

110 

9,861 

68 

6,989 

55 

8,931 

22 

1,113 

^         68 

7,441 

5 

178 

82 

6,986 

8 

482 

245 

26,94S 

224 

22,668 

7 

1,970 

22 

852 

60 

6s085 

100 

11,458 

42 

1,0S6 

245 

20,816 

117 

19,292 

88 

1,617 

29 

8,677 

57 

4,271 

109 

16,9^0 

41 

2,861 

246,850 


The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Church : 
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Sjrnoda  in  ooim«cflaiii  with  the  General  Aesembly,  85 

Fresbyteriet 176 

LloentUtee 854 

Candidates  for  the  ministry 819 

Ministers 2,803 

Ohnrehes 2|tf2!l 

LtceDrarotL 92 

Ordinations 101 

InatelUUons 180 

Pastoral  relations  dissolved. 142 

Churches  organized 85 

Ministers  received  flrom  other  denominations. . .  84 

Ministers  dismifsed  to  other  denominations....  24 

Churches  received  from  other  denominations. ...  11 

Cbarches  dismissed  to  other  denominations 6 

Ministers  deceased 86 

Charohes  dissolved 87 

Members  added  on  examination 18,808 

Members  added  on  certificate 18,074 

Total  number  of  oommnnicants  reported. 246,8S0 

Adalts  baptised 5,266 

InlknU  baptised 10,268 

Nnmber  of  persons  in  Sabbath-schools 125,028 

Amoont  oontrlbated  for  congregational  porposoa,  $2,678,606 

Amount  contributed  for  the  Boards 626,612 

Amount  oontrlbated  for  disabled  ministers 27,478 

Amount  oontrlbated  for  mlscellaneoas  pnrposea,  822,872 

Whole  amonnt  oontrlbated 8,781,164 

Contingent  Amd. 12,202 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  body  met  at  Cincinnati  on  May 
16th.  A  report  on  the  secession  in  the  Synods 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  207  to  6,  declaring  that  members  and 
churches  would  be  received  back  on  their  ap- 
plication and  declaration  of  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  established  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  declining  fellowship  with  all  who  refuse  to 
return  before  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
and  Synod  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  that 
they  would  be  considered  as  having  voluntar- 
ily withdrawn.  On  the  subject  of  union 
with  the  New  School  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  the  majority  report,  favoring  reunion 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  report  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, was  adopted.  A  pastoral  letter  was 
adopted,  deprecating  the  ordinary  desecrations 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  counselling  ministers  and 
elders  to  cultivate  in  their  families,  and  in  all 
over  whom  their  influence  extends,  just  and 
scriptural  views  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day, 
and  recommending  to  pastors  to  preach  as  often 
as  convenient  on  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago,  the  Assembly  decided  to  call  upon 
the  presbyteries  to  report  the  number  of  pn- 
baptized  children  whoso  parents  are  members 
of  the  communion. 

The  Synods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which 
for  several  years  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  deliver- 
ances by  the  General  Assemblies  since  1861  on 
the  subject  of  loyalty  and  slavery,  were  in  1867 
fully  dissolved,  one  party  remaining  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  other  refusing  to  sur- 
render the  position  taken  by  their  "  Declaration 
and  Testimony."  The  latter  were  divided  on 
the  question  whether  it  was  expetlient  to  join 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
but  it  was  expected  that  a  m^'ority  would 
ultimately  adopt  that  course. 

II.  New  School  Pbssbttebian  Ohuboh. — 


The  following  statistics  were  reported  to  tlie 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1867 : 


STNODS. 


Albany 

Utlot 

Onondaga 

Geneya 

Susquehanna 

Genesee 

New  Toric  and  New  Jenejr. 

Pennsylvania 

West  PennsylTanla 

Michigan 

Western  Beserve 

Ohio ^,... 

CindnnatL 

Wabash 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Peoria 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Tennessee. 

Alta  Oallfornla 


Twenty-three  Synoda. 1,870 


80 

81 

88 

101 

9% 

143 

834 

118 

80 

116 

90 

90 

fi8 

86 

43 

8T 

108 

44 

90 

84 

41 

SO 

89 


7^ 

9j»7 

ifiSl 

SS,1» 
lfi,$ti 

i<m:2 
vm 

8341 

MSd 

il43 
M«l 

Ult 


161^ 


Total  number  of  Presbyteries,  100;  of 
churches,  1,660;  of  baptisms,  9,175;  of  per- 
sons in  Sunday-schools,  163,242. 

The  statistics  of  the  principal  societies  art 
as  follows:  Foreign  Ifisaiona. — Contribations, 
$  1 1 0, 349.  The  missions  are  located  in  Westen 
Africa,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Syria,  eta,  Sontl- 
em  and  Eastern  Asia,  Pacific  Islands,  and 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  Tlie 
number  of  missionaries  is  43.  Home  Mimou,— 
Receipts,  $128^500;  missionaries,  419;  conver- 
sions, 2,600;  additions,  3,000.  Ckureh  Enf- 
tion  J^wndf.— Contributions,  $18,762.78;  total 
receipts,  $24,298;  grants,  $20,700. 

The  following  table  shows  the  advance  of 
the  Church  from  1839,  the  year  when  it  was 
organized,  until  1867  : 


Presbyteries 

Ministers 

Cbarches 

Communicants. . . , 
Ad  alt  baptisms.. 
Inflmt  baptisms ...... 

H.  and  F.  Missions.  I 


IS39L 

IMT. 

85 

109 

1,171 

1,870 

1.2S6 

1,560 

100,850 

161,5» 

1,630 

4,788 

4,426 

4,878 

149,636 

$281,100 

laenaa. 


AM 

llVi 


From  which  it  appears  that  in  28  jeare  tLej 
have  gained  28  per  cent,  in  presbjteriea.  S9 
per  cent,  in  ministers,  nearly  22  per  een:.u 
churches,  over  59  per  cent,  in  total  of  member>. 
and  406  per  cent,  in  contributions  to  hose 
and  foreign  missions.  By  far  the  gre&te^t 
advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  fonr 
years. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  mti 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  on  the  16th  of  ifc.v. 
The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Erection  of 
Churches  reported  one  hundred  diurcbes  wiih- 
out  buildings  of  their  own,  and  recommendtd 
that  one  hundred  thousand  doUars  be  raised  to 
assist  in  providing  buildings.  The  report  oq 
union,  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  As- 
semblies, was  approved.  The  matter  of  con- 
Btitntional  changes  was  referred  back  to  the 
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joint  committee,  to  report  to  the  Assembly  of 
1868.  The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Publication  states  that  the  publication 
scheme  lias  become  a  fixed  fact,  and  a  success. 
The  Permanent  Ck>mmittee  on  Sabbath-schools 
was  made  a  distinct  executive  body  to  carry 
out  the  Sabbath-school  work. 

III.  United  Presbytbbiai?  Chxjeoh.  —  In 
May,  1867,  the  following  statistics  were  re- 
ported: 


STKODS. 


NcwTork 

l6t  Svnod  of  the  West. . 

PUtaboix. 

Ohio 

9d  of  the  West 

IlUnoU 

lows 

Mlsdnnary  Presbyteries. 


Totsl. 


Mlabtm. 

Cooaaalnuiti. 

71 

18,646 

79 

11,888 

t» 

12,746 

88 

6,449 

59 

•7,641 

08 

6,8fiO 

87 

4^469 

9 

419 

880 

68,489 

Smd«y-«chool 
SeholanL 


8,819 
4,868 
8,681 
1,858 
8,681 
8,748 
1,789 
180 

27,894 


Total  number  of  presbyteries  in  186T,  54; 
missionary  presbyteries,  8 ;  congregations,  786 ; 
foreign  missionaries  and  teachers,  26;  home 
missionaries,  125;  baptisms,  4,111;  contribu- 
tions to  church  funds,  $108,265 ;  total  contri- 
butions, $684,888 ;  average  per  member,  $10. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  was  held  in 
May,  received  favorable  reports  from  the  for- 
eign misfflons.  The  Board  of  Education  re- 
ported that  forty  young  men  had  been  assisted 
during  the  year,  eighteen  of  them  engaged  in 
literary  and  twenty-two  in  a  theological  course 
of  study.  An  appropriation  was  voted  to  carry 
on  the  missions  to  the  freedmen,  and  the  Board 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  forming  a  connection  with  the  American 
Union  Freedroen^s  Commission.  The  most  ex- 
citing subject  which  came  before  the  Assembly 
was  the  **McOune  case."  Mr.  McCune  was 
condemned  for  holding  views  favorable  to  open 
communion  and  on  the  requisites  of  church 
membersliip,  which  were  regarded  as  at  vari- 
ance with  the  standards  of  the  Church. 

IV.  Southern  Piiesbtterian  Chuboh. — ^The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber, 1867: 

Bjnods  In  connection  with  the  Qenenl  Assembly  10 

Presbyt(.'rlo8 47 

Ministers  and  licentiates 850 

Cborches 1,809 

Candidates  for  ministry  (reported) 68 

Members  added  on  examination S,07S 

Members  added  on  certificate 2,482 

Total  nnmber  of  communicants 80.682 

Adults  baptized 1,677 

Infants  bapUzed * 8,449 

Children  in  Sabbatb-scbools  and  Bible-classes. . .  89,478 

Amoant  cootribated  to  snstentation $24,882 

Amount  contributed  to  foreign  missions 9,612 

Amount  contributed  to  publication 11,402 

Amount  contributed  to  education 10,828 

Amount  contributed  for  congregational  purposes,  4A2,468 

Amount  contributed  for  miBceluineous  purposes,  41,899 

Amount  contributed  for  presbylerial  purposes..  &,212 

^'bole  amount  contributed 576,242 


Comparing  them  with  the  statistics  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  we  find  an  increase  of  one  presby- 
tery and  of  about  14,000  members.  The  latter 
number  is  not  actual  increase,  but  chiefly  the 


result  of  more  complete  returns,  the  returns 
of  the  year  before  having  been  very  incomplete. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  21st  of  November. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  Synods  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Memphis,  Missis- 
sippi, Nashville,  Nortii  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and  Virginia.  The  committee  who 
had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
subject  of  union,  reported  that  they  found  all 
things  favorable  to  union  except  that  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  asked  for  modifications 
of  doctrines,  some  of  which  were  only  verbal 
in  their  character,  but  others  so  fundamental 
as  to  require  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly.  A  committee  from  the  **  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  "  Synod  of  Kentucky  pre- 
sented the  case  of  that  body,  which  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Pressly,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  South,  addressed  the 
Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the  body  he  repre- 
sented declined  the  terms  of  union  tendered 
by  the  previous  General  Assembly.  The  re- 
port of  the  Church  Snstentation  Fund  shows 
that  104  ministers,  representing  perhaps  250 
churches,  have  receivea  aid  from  it  The  for- 
eign mission  contributions  of  the  churches 
were  reported  at  $18,000.  Eighty-six  thou- 
sand books  and  835,000  copies  of  the  Children  8 
Friend  have  been  published  during  the  year. 
The  Book  of  Church  Order  was  reported  re- 
jected by  a  minority  of  the  Presbyteries. 

y.  Cumberland  Pbesbytebian  CnuRCH. — 
This  Church  had,  in  1860,  927  ministers,  1,188 
churches,  and  84,249  communicants.  The 
number  of  presbyteries  was  96.  In  1867,  ac- 
cording to  the  papers  of  tlie  Church,  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  exceeded  1,000,  and  that  of 
communicants  100,000.  There  are  ofiScial 
Boards  on  publications,  missions,  and  other 
objects.  Number  of  educational  publications, 
24 ;  weekly  papers  were  published,  in  1867,  at 
Waynesburg,  Pa.,  Alton,  Dl.,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met 
at  Memphis  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  most 
vexed  question  whiqh  engaged  attention  was 
the  deliverance  of  last  year  concerning  slavery 
and  the  war,  which  was  regarded  by  some 
members  as  reversing  the  deliverance  of  pre- 
ceding years,  and  as  signs  of  undue  conversion 
to  pro-slavery  tendencies.  The  matter  was 
settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  this 
deliverance  did  not  repeal  the  decisions  of  for- 
mer Assemblies,  and  that  neither  this  decision 
nor  those  of  the  former  Assemblies  could  be 
set  up  as  tests  of  membership  unless  they  were 
referred  to  die  presbyteries  and  approved  by 
them.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
ferring the  subject  of  the  moral  and  religious 
treatment  of  the  black  men  to  the  Standing 
Committees  on  Education  and  Missions.  In 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  deUveranoes  of  former  Assemblies, 
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the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  snspoDded  oonneo-  was  raised  for  foreign  missions  £901  (of  vLidi 

tion  with  the  General  Assembly.  £S  was  from  Xenia,  Ohio),  £170  for  theological 

YI.    Othkb  Pbesbttkrian   Bodibs  ts  thb  seminary.  £78  for  home  missions,  £306  for 

United  States.— The  Reformed  Presbyterian  ministerial  support  fond ;   a  total  of  £1,46{S, 

Churchy  Old  Side,  or  General  Synod  of  the  Re-  besides  £4,988  raised  for  stipend. 

formed  Presbyterian  Churchy  is  composed  of  The  Presbyterian  Seeeders  have  4  presbjie- 

8  presbyteries,  66  ministers,  and  91  congrega-  ries,  and  25  congregations, 

tions,  with  a  membership  of  8,824.    During  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  num- 

tho  year,  530  members  had  been  received  on  hers  7  presbyteries,  105  churches,  1  theological 

profession  of  their  faith,  find  in  all  ways,  877,  college,  with  8  professors.    There  are  also  15 

the  net  gain  bemg  406.    The  congregations  Presbyterian  churches  in  England  formed  into 

raised,  for  foreign  missions,  $9,107.85;  for  home  3  presbyteries,  in  connection  with  the  Chorcli 

missions,  $2,478.02;  for  the  freedmen,  $5,116.79;  of  Scotland. 

for  seminary  endowment,  $2,548.74 ;  for  church  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  50 

erection,  $23,193.02 ;  for  pastors*  salaries,  $47,-  ministers  and  60  churches. 

168.49 ;  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $38,386.42 ;  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chureb 

making  a  total  of  $123,097.34,  or  an  average  of  Scotland,  at  its  last  session,  in  1867,  adopted 

of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen   dollars    per  a  resolution  directing  the  Committee  on  Unioc 

member.    It  has  a  theological  seminary  with  to  continue  their  inquiries  whether  the  qu^s- 

16  students  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $23,-  tions  of  worship,  government,  and  discipliae 

443.05.    The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churchy  were  a  sufficient  bar  to  union  between  the  uih 

New  SidCy  or  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres-  endowed  churches.    The  general  sentiment  of 

bytcrian  Churchy  has  about  60  ministers  and  the  Assembly  evidently  was  that  they  were  not, 

6,000  communicants.    The  Associate  Reformed  and  the  vote  taken  was  in  favor  of  union.    A: 

Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  about  70  min-  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  a  motion  offered 

isters,  has  dropped  the  negotiations  for  a  union  by  Dr.  Oairns,  on  union,  declaring  satisfactioa 

with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  which  at  tlie  amount  of  harmony  snb«sting  between 

had  been  going  on  for  several  years.    It  has  the  negotiating  churches,  expressing  the  opin- 

revived  its  paper,  formerly  the  Due  West  Tele-  ion  that  there  is  no  insuperable  bar  to  union  ic 

seopeyXindQT  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed  their  distinctive  principles,  and,  in  that  beHeC 

Presbyterian,    The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  reappointing  the  committee  to  prosecate  the  ne- 

of  New  York  has  16  ministers  and  1,631  com-  gotiations,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  389  to  3d. 

raunicants,  and  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  VIII.  UinoN  Movkmsztts  amoxo  Pbssbttx- 

America  11  ministers  and  778  communicants.  bians. — ^For  several  years  a  movement  for  a  fu- 

VII.  Prksbtterian  CnuKoniES  in  Gbsat  sion  of  different  Presbyterians  has  been  ^in«r  on, 
BnrrAiN. — The  Church  of  Scotla?id  has  16  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Bnti^  Do- 
Synods,  84  presbyteries,  and  1,243  congrega-  minions.  The  following  is  a  list  of  unions  whid 
tions.  The  contributions  at  the  last  session  of  already  have  been  effected:  1.  Tlie  union  of  ibe 
the  General  Assembly,  from  838  congregations.  Synod  of  Ulster  with  the  Irish  Seceder  Synod, 
the  others  not  having  reported,  were :  making  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly.    2. 

For  Home  miuIodb £69,665  6  6  The  union  of  the  Secessou  and  Reli  ef  Churches, 

Educational  purposcB 23,8S0  16  0  forming  tiie  U.  P.  Church  in  Great  Britain.    3. 

fSrJJraTSrJoMs:;;/;;:^^                           n,C  ??  S  The  union  ofthe  original  Seceders  with  the  Frw 

Church  of  Scotiand.    4.  The  union  of  the  A*p- 

'T^^* £180,516  18  9  go^jiate  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches  of 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  16  Synods,  North  America,  making  the  U.  P.  Ghordi.  ic 

71  presbyteries,   861   churches,  3   theological  1869.    6.  The  union  of  the  Churches  in  Mc- 

sohools,  with  226  students.  toria  (Australia),  in  1859.    6.  The  Nova  Scotia 

The   United  Presbyterian   Church   has   31  Union,  in  1860.    7.  The  Canadian  Union,  in 

presbyteries  in  Engknd  and  Scotland,  584  min-  1861.     8.  The  New  Zealand  Union,  in  1862. 

isters,   596  churches,   174,930  communicants,  9.  The  Queensland  (Australia)  Union,  in  1^'*»3. 

being  a  gain  of  11,376.    Average  Sabbath  at-  10.  The  South  Australia  Union,  in  1885.    11. 

tendance,  204,265.  Daring  the  year  there  were  The  New  South  Wales  Union,  in  1865.    12. 

11,327  baptisms.    In  the  Sabbath-schools  and  The  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  with 

Bible- classes  there  are  92,196  scholars.    The  the  Free  Synod  in  Victoria,  \p  1867. 

annual  income  of  the  congregations  was  £203,-  The  most  important  union  meeting  whirb 

408  for  ordinary,  and  £57,132  for  missionary  was  held  in  1867  was  the  National  ft-esbne- 

and  benevolent    purposes ;    £47,556  of  debt  rian  Union  Convention,  which  met  at  Philadel- 

was  paid  off,  and  £14,565  was  raised  from  phia  on  November  6th.    The  first  impulse  to 

other  sources,  for  benevolent  purposes.    There  this    assembly  proceeded    from    the   General 

are  132  students  in  preparation  for  the  minis-  , Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chureb, 

try,  and  623  ministers,  and  4,595  elders.  which,   at  its  late  meeting  in    Philadelphia. 

The  Rtformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot-  passed  a  resolution  to  invite  the  several  Pres- 

land  consists  of  1  Synod  (organized  1811),  4  byterian  bodies  to  take  part  in  such  a  meeting, 

presbyteries,  43  congregations,  and  6,609  mem-  and  appointed  a  committee  to  effect  arran^re- 

bers.    During  the  last  Synodioal  year  there  ments  for  the  calling  of  the  convention.    The 
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attendance  was  very  large,  there  being  dele-  Lis  seat  in  Oongress,  and,   returning   home, 

gates  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  present.    The  raised  a  re^ment  of  cavalry,  as  colonel  of  which 

convention  was  organized  by  the  election  of  he  was  mastered  into  the  United  States  service 

George    H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  as  chairman.     The  at  Fort  Leavenworth.    His  career  in  Mexico 

Committee  on  Credentials  reported  that  there  was  brilliant.    At  the  head  of  three  hundred 

were    180    Old   School,  75  New  School,   26  men  he  besieged  Taos  and  compelled  the  sur- 

United,  20  Reformed  Presbyterian,  5  Cumber-  render  of   its   garrison,   numbering    tliirteen 

land^  and  4  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  repre-  hundred  men.    For  this  feat  he  was  commis- 

$cnted.   Total,  818.  The  only  delegate  f^om  the  sioned  a  brigadier-general  and  appointed  Mili- 

South,  in  the  convention,  was  Professor  A.  D.  tary  Governor  of  Chihuahua.    After  peace  was 

Hepburn,  of  Orange,  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  declared  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  re- 

The  convention  adopted  a  basis  of  union  turning  home,  was  elected,  in  1868,  Governor 
containing  the  following  articles :  1.  An  ac-  of  Missouri,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  by  nearly 
knowledgment  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  14,000  majority.  His  administration  gave 
and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  general  satisfaction,  and  although  he  declined 
2.  That  in  the  United  Church  the  Westminster  a  reflection  in  1857,  he  accepted  the  position 
Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  larger  and  shorter  of  Bank  Commissioner  for  the  State.  The  se- 
Catechisms,  shall  be  received  and  adopted,  as  cession  excitement  having  attained  its  height 
containing  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  in  1861,  a  convention  was  called,  ostensibly  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  being  understood  that  revise  the  constitution,  but  really  to  decide  the 
this  Confession  is  received  in  the  historical,  that  relations  of  Missouri  with  the  Union,  and  Gen- 
is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  sense.  8.  That  eral  Price  was  elected  a  delegate  from  the 
the  united  Church  shall  receive  and  adopt  the  Charlton  District,  and  was  chosen  prcsi- 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  4.  dent  of  the  convention  by  a  large  migority. 
The  Book  of  Psalms,  which  is  a  divine  inspira-  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Lincoln^s  coercive 
tion,  is  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  Church  policy  been  fully  developed,  than  he  de- 
in  aJl  ages  and  circumstances,  and  should  be  clared  himself  in  favor  of  resL^tance,  and 
nsed  in  social  worship ;  but,  as  various  colleo-  being  appointed  me^or-general  of  the  State 
tions  of  psalmody  are  used  in  the  different  forces  by  G^ovemor  Claiborne  Jackson,  set  vig- 
ehurches,  a  change  in  this  respect  shall  not  bo  oronsly  to  work  to  organize  the  Missouri  State 
required.  6,  That  the  sessions  of  each  church  Guard,  The  prompt  action  of  General  Lyon 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  in  compelling  the  surrender  of  the  State  Guard 
join  in  commnnion  in  the  particular  cliurch  at  St.  Louis  alone  saved  the  State  from  falling 
committed  to  their  care.  hopelessly  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.    The 

An  address  to  all  the  Presbyterian  churches,  movement  of  the  Union  troops  on  Jefferson 
defining  the  importance  of  the  action  of  the  City  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Boonville, 
convention,  and  requesting  all  interested  in  thence  to  Carthage,  and  thence,  on  the  advance 
the  subject  to  standby  the  union^  was  read.  It  of.  General  Sigel,  he  retired  to  the  vicinity  of 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  members,  the  Arkansas  line,  where  the  Missourians 
The  convention  voted  by  Churches,  and  on  the  flocked  to  his  banner,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
adoption  of  the  basis  as  a  whole,  the  final  vote  was  at  the  head  of  nearly  10,000  men.  Gen- 
stood:  Old  School,  unanimous;  New  School,  eral  Ben  McCullough,  of  the  .Confederate  anuy, 
nnanimons;  United  Presbyterian,  10  for,  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  him  at  the  head 
1  against ;  Reformed  Presbyterian,  5  for,  and  of  5,000  Confederate  troops,  the  combined  army 
4  against;  Reformed  Dutch,  unanimous;  Cum-  moved  forward,  and  encountered,  on  the  mom- 
berland  Presbytierian,  declined  voting.  The  ing  of  August  tth,  the  joint  forces  of  Generals 
report  was  declared  adopted  by  the  Churches  Lyon  and  Sigel.  General  Lyon  was  killed,  the 
voting  unanimously.  Union  .army  was  defeated  with  severe  loss  in 

PRICE,  Steeling,  ex-Governor  of  Missouri,  killed,   wounded,    and   prisonera.    After  this 

and  a  mt^or-general  in  the  Confederate  Army,  battle  McCullough  withdrew  his  forces  from 

bom  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  in  Septem-  the  Missourians  on  account  of  differences  be- 

ber,  1809 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  27,  tween  him  and  General  Price.    This  quarrel 

1867.    His  parents  being  in  humble  circum-  was  all  that  saved  Missouri  to  the  Uuion.   Price 

stances,  he  received  bat  a  plain  English  educa-  continued  the  advance  alone,  and  on  Septem- 

tion,  and,  when  yet  a  yonng  man,  left  the  pa-  her  16th  attacked  Lexington,  and  after  a  siege 

rentinl  home  and  settled  in  Missouri,  where  he  of  four  days  compelled  the  surrender  of  the 

pursued  the  avocation  of  a  farmer.     Much  garrison  under  Colonel  Mulligan,  numbering 

study,  united  to  good  natural  abilities,  soon  nearly  4,000  men.    This  was  the  last  of  hi^ 

gave  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  commu-  series  of  successes.    General  McCullough  re- 

nity,  and  upon  his  appearance  in  politics  he  fused  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  he  was  driven 

became  a  popular  and  successful  candidate  for  out -of  the  State.    After  the  Missouri  troops 

various  oflSces  in  the  gift  of  the  people.    After  were  mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  he 

serving  in  the  State  Legislature  for  several  remained  without  a  command  for  some  months, 

terms  he  was,  in  1844,  elected  to  Congress,  and  but  was  eventually  assigned  to  a  division.    lie 

served  with  credit  and  distinction.    On  the  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth : 

breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War  he  resigned  was  subsequently  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
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meat  of  Arkansas,  aad  in  the  latter  part  of 
1864  invaded  Misaouri,  but  after  gaining  tem- 
porary suocess  was  driven  from  the  State.  On 
the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico,  and 
for  a  time  acted  on  the  Board  of  Immigration 
for  the  Imperial  Government.  Several  months 
ago  he  returned  to  Miasonri,  his  constitution 
shattered  and  his  fortune  utterly  wrecked.  As 
a  general  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  in 
the  Oonfederate  trans-Mississippi  army. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.*  King, 
Wilhelm  I.,  bom  March  22, 1797;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  UI.,  on  February  2, 
1861.  Heir-apparent,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born 
October  18,  1831.  The  ministry,  in  1867,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members :  Count  Otto 
von  Bismarck-Sch5nhausen,  Presidency  and 
Foreign  AfQairs  (appointed  in  1862) ;  Baron  von 
der  Ueydt,  Finance  (1866);  General  Dr.  von 
Boon,  War  (1859)  and  Navy  (1861);  H.  Count 
von  Itzenplitz,  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
(1862) ;  Dc.  von  Mtihler,  Worship,  Instruction, 
and  Medical  Alfairs  (1862) ;  Leonhard,  Justice 
(December,  1867);  Von  Selchow,  Agriculture 
(1862);  F.  A.  Coant  zu  Eulenburg,  Interior 
(1862).  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at 
Berlin,  George  Bancroft  (1867) ;  Prussian  am- 
bassador in  Washington,  Baron  von  G^rolt. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the 
territory  annexed  in  1866,  is  135,662  square 
miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1864,  23,590,543.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Prince  of  WoJdeck,  the  administration 
of  this  principality,  which  has  an  area  of  455 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  59,143  in- 
habitants, was  ceded  to  Prussia  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  (see  Waldkok).  The  population  of 
Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  has  increased 
with  wonderful  rapidity  of  late.  From  the 
census  taken  on  the  3d  December,  1867,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  683,673  citizens,  396 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  2,060  visitors, 
and  16,308  troops  in  the  town,  making  a  total 
population  of  702,437.  At  the  last  census,  in 
1864,  the  population  was  632,379  only ;  so  that 
70,058  inhabitants  have  been  added  to  the 
population  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  revenue  and  the  expenditures,  in  the 
budget  for  1867,  were  each  estimated  at  168,- 
929,873  thalers.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  newly-annexed  states,  in  the  special  budgets 
for  which  both  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
fixed  at  the  following  amounts :  Hanover,  22,- 
589,700  thalers;  Hesse-Cassel,  5,749,000  tha- 
lers; Schleswig-Holstein,  7,671,304  thalers; 
Nassau,  8,254,030  florins;  Uesse - Hombufg, 
625,712  florins.  The  draft  of  the  budget  for 
1868,  which  was  laid  before  the  Chambers  on 
November  21, 1867,  fixed  the  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures for  the  whole  monarchy,  inclusive  of 
the  annexed  territory,  at  159,861,879  thalers. 

*  For  the  population  of  the  Beveral  provinces  and  the 
largest  cities,  and  the  itattstics  of  churches  and  nationalltica, 
«mAknual  Ctolopadia for  1866 and  1S66:  foranacconnt 
of  the  Frasaian  ConatUution,  «m  Ahmual  CrcLOPiCDiA  for 
1S66. 


The  public  debt,  in  1867,  amounted  to  821,985,- 
592  thalera.  (For  an  account  of  the  army  and 
navy,  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  North-Crerman  Confed- 
eration, see  Gkkmajnt.) 

The  movement  of  shipping  was,  in  1866,  as 
follows: 
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The  merchant  navy,  in  1806.  consisted  of 
6,802  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  825,849  kst& 
The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Prussia  have  been  fully  noted  in  the  artide  od 
Germany.  In  the  Prussian  I>iet,  the  Gcnnao 
question  led  to  a  considerable  change  in  the 
position  of  the  political  parties.  The  two  cod- 
servative  factions  ("  Conservatives  "  and  "  Free 
Conservatives  "),  the  "  Old  Liberals  "  and  the 
"  National  Liberals  "  favored  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  North-Gorman  Confed- 
eration by  the  Prnssian  Diet,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  '*  Party  of  Progre^''  tlie 
"Poles,"  and  the  "Catholics"  worked  together 
in  opposition  to  the  Government.  The  ''Left 
Center  "  divided  on  tliis  question.  The  strength 
of  the  two  combinations  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  shown  at  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent pn  April  80th,  when  the  former  president, 
Von  Forckenbeck  (National  Liberal)  was  re- 
elected by  162  out  of  239  votes),  Dr.  WaWeck 
(Party  of  Progress)  receiving  60  votes,  and  Vod 
Arnim  (Conservative)  18  votes  from  such  Con- 
servatives as  refused  to  combine  with  the  other 
parties.  Depnty  von  Stavenhagen  (National 
Liberal)  was  elected  first  vice-president,  and 
Count  zu  Eulenburg  (Conservative)  second 
vice-president. 

A  royal  decree  of  September  23d  dissolved 
this  Diet,  in  view  of  the  approaching  complete 
incorporation  of  the  annexed  states  with  Pni5- 
sia.  The  new  Diet,  containing  for  the  first  time 
the  representatives  of  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old  provinces,  was  opened  on  November  15th, 
by  the  king,  who  declared  the  situation  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactorjr. 
The  complexion  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Depa- 
ties,  according  to  the  classification  made  bj  a 
semi-oflicial  paper,  was  about  as  follows :  Oat 
of  the  482  members  elected,  195  were  decided 
supporters  of  the  Government;  25  belonged  to 
the  Old  Liberal  party,  and  95  to  the  National 
liberals,  while  75  supported  the  Progress  partj. 
Thus  the  Government  could  command  a  decided 
msjority  in  the  Gennan  question,  while  in  qnes- 
tionsof  home  politics  the  united  liberals  woold 
have  a  small  rajgority.  In  November  Herr  von 
Forckenbeck  was  elected  president  by  280  out 
of  817  votes.  Herr  von  KoUer  was  elected  first 
vice-president  by  168  votes,  and  Herr  von  Ben- 
nigsen  second  vice-president  by  149  votes. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.    Message  ofPresi-  tional  weakness,  financial  dishonor,  the  total  loss  of 

d^  Johnson  to  the pcaffouses  of  Coyrmat  ^ lnTe1!?2itionSp^illSfririor' To° ^r'e o^ 

the  commencement  of  the  regular  session  of  the  country  from  evils  so  appalling  as  these,  we  should 

Fortieth  Congress^  December  2,  1867.  renew  our  efforts  again  and  again. 

^  ,    „              , .  To  me  the  process  of  restoration  seems  perfectly 

FeOmo-OUizeM  of  the  SetMUand  plain  and  simple.    It  consists  merely  in  a  faithful 

House  of  Be/n-eterUatufes  :  application  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.    The  exe- 

The  continued  disorganization  of  the  Union,  to  cution  of  the  laws  is  not  now  obstructed  or  opposed 
which  the  President  has  so  often  called  the  attention  by  physical  force.  There  is  no  military  or  otner  ne- 
of  Congress,  is  yet  a  subject  of  profound  and  patri-  cessity,  real  or  pretended,  which  can  prevent  obedi- 
otic  concern.  We  mav,  nowever,  find  some  relief  ence  to  the  Constitution,  either  North  or  South.  All 
from  that  anxiety  in  the  reflection  that  the  painful  the  rights  and  aU  the  obligations  of  States  and  in- 
political  situation,  although  before  untried  by  our-  dividuals  can  be  protectea  and  enforced  by  means 
selves,  is  not  new  in  the  experience  of  nations,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fundamental  law.  The 
Political  science,  perhaps  as  highly  perfected  in  our  courts  may  be  everywhere  open,  and,  if  open,  their 
own  time  and  country  as  in  any  other,  has  not  yet  process  would  be  unimpeded.  Crimes  against  the 
disclosed  any  means  bv  which  civil  wars  can  be  United  States  can  be  prevented  or  punished  b^  the 
absolutely  prevented.  An  enliffhtened  nation,  how-  proper  judicial  authorities  in  a  manner  entirely 
ever,  with  a  wise  and  beneficent  constitution  of  free  practicable  and  le|^a1.  There  is,  thereiore,  no  rea- 
govemment,  may  diminish  their  fre(|uency  and  son  why  the  Constitution  should  not  be  obeyed,  un- 
mitlffate  their  severity  by  directing  all  its  proceed-  less  those  who  exercise  its  powers  have  determined 
incs  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  law.  that  it  shall  be  disregarded  and  violated.    The  mere 

When  a  civil  war  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  naked  will  of  this  Government,  or  of  some  one  or 

manifestly  the  first  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  to  more  of  its  branches,  is  the  only  obstacle  that  can 

repair  the  injuries  which  the  war  has  inflicted,  and  to  exist  to  a  perfect  union  of  all  the  States, 

secure  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  it  teaches  as  fully  On  this  momentous  question,  and  some  of  the 

and  as  speedily  as  possible.  This  duty  was,  upon  the  measures  growing  out  ox  it,  I  have  had  the  misfor- 

lermination  of  the  rebellion,  promptly  accepted,  not  tune  to  differ  from  Congress,  and  have  expressed 

only  by  the  Executive  Department,  but  by  tne  insur-  my  convictions  vrithout  reserve,  though  with  be- 

rectionary  States  themselves,  and  restoration,  in  the  coming  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative 

first  moment  of  peace,  was  believed  to  be  as  easy  Department.     Those  convictions  are  not  only  un- 

and  certain  as  it  was  indispensable.     The  expectu-  changed,   but  strengthened  by  subsequent  events 

tions,  however,  then  so  reasonably  and  confidently  and  further  reflection.  The' transcendent  importance 

entertained,  were  disappointed  by  legislation  from  of  the  subject  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  calling 

which  I  felt  constrained,  by  my  obligations  to  the  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  so 

Constitution,  to  withhold  my  assent.     .  strongly  influenced  my  own  judgment.    The  hope 

It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  profound  regret,  that  that  we  may  all  finally  concur  in  a  mode  of  settlement, 

in  complying  with  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  consistent  at  once  with  our  true  interests  and  with 

President  by  the  Constitution  to  give  to  Congress  from  our  sworn  duties  to  the  Constitution,  is  too  natural 

time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  too  lust  to  be  easily  relinquished. 

I  am  unable  to  communicate  any  definite  a4justment,  It  is  clear  to  my  apprehension  that  the  States  lately 

satisfactory  to  the  American  people,  of  the  questions  in  rebellion  are  still  members  of  the  national  Union, 

which,  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  have  agitated  When  did  they  cease  to  be  so  ?    The  **  ordinances  of 

the  public  mind.     On  the  contrary,  candor  compels  secession,"  aaopted  by  abortion  (in  most  of  them  a 

me  to  declare  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  Union  as  very  small  portion)  of  their  citizens  were  mere  nulli- 

our  fathers  understood  the  term,  and  as  the^  meant  ties.    If  we  admit  now  that  they  were  valid  and 

it  to  be  understood  by  us.    The  Union  which  they  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended  by  their  authors, 

established  can  exist  only  where  all  the  States  are  we  sweep  from  under  our  feet  the  whole  ground 

represented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress — ^where  one  upon  which  we  justified  the  war.    Were  those  States 

State  is  as  free  as  another  to  regulate  its  intern^  afterward  expelled  from  the  Union  by  the  war? 

concerns  according  to  its  own  wul,  and  where  the  The  direct  contrary  was  averred  by  this  Government 

laws  of  the  central  Government,  strictly  confined  to  to  be  its  purpose,  and  was  so  understood  b^  all 

matters  of  national  jurisdiction,  apply  with  eauid  those  who  gave  their  blood  and  treasure  to  aid  m  its 

force  to  all  the  people  of  every  section.    That  such  is  prosecution.    It  cannot  be  that  a  successful  war, 

not  Uie  present*' state  of  the  Union  "  is  a  melancholy  waged  Jbr  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  had  the 


cording  to  the  terms  of  the  original  compact,  would  triumph  of  its  lawless  principle.  Kor  could  Congress, 
be  the  greatest  temporal  blessing  which  God,  in  His  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive,  do 
kindest  providence,  could  bestow  upon  this  nation,  any  thing  which  would  have  the  efi*ect,  directly  or  in- 
It  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  consider  whether  directly,  of  separating  the  States  from  each  other, 
or  not  it  is  impossible  to  effect  this  most  desirable  To  dissolve  the  Union  is  to  repeal  the  Constitution 
consummation.  ^  which  holds  it  together,  and  that  is  a  power  which 
The  Union  and  the  Constitution  are  inseparable,  does  not  belong  to  any  department  of  this  Govern- 
As  long  as  one  is  obejred  by  all  parties,  the  other  ment,  or  to  all  of  them  united, 
will  be  preserved :  and  if  one  is  destroyed,  both  must  This  is  so  plain  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by 
perish  together.  The  destruction  of  the  Constitution  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  Tne  Ex- 
will  be  followed  by  other  and  still  greater  calamities,  ecutive  (my  predecessors  as  well  as  myself)  and  the 
It  was  ordained  i"' 
union  between  the 

insure  domestic  tranquillity,  , ^ 

defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  be  ratified  by  the 

blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Southern  States,  and  accepted  their  acts  of  ratifi- 

Nothiog  bnt  implicit  obedicDce  to  its  requirements  cation  as  a  necessary  and  lawful  exercise  of  their 

in   all  parts  of  the  country  will  accomplish  these  highest  function.    If*^  they  were  not  States,  or  were 

great  ends.    Without  that  obedience,  we  can  look  States  out  of  the  Union,  their  consent  to  a  change 

forward  only  to  continual  outrages  upon  individual  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union  would  have 

rights,  incessant  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  na-  been  nugatory ;   and  Congress,  in  asking  it,  com- 
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mltted  a  political  absurdity.  The  Judiciary  haa  also  and  State  officers,  members  of  Conmss  and  electon 
given  the  solemn  sftnction  of  its  authority  to  the  of  President  and  Vice-President,  oy  arbitnriiT  de- 
same  view  of  the  case.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  clarinff  who  shall  vote  and  who  sliall  be  excfnd^ 
Court  have  included  the  Southern  States  in  their  from  that  privilege ;  to  dissolve  State  LegisUtans  or 
circuits,  and  they  are  constantly^  in  bane  and  else-  prevent  them  from  assembling :  to  dismiss  }\ii^ 
where,  exercising  jurisdiction  which  does  not  belong  and  other  civil  functionaries  oi  tiie  State,  ind  tp- 
to  them,  unless  those  States  are  States  of  the  Union,  point  others  without  regard  to  State  law ;  to  orpoize 

If  the  Southern  States  are  component  parts  of  and  operate  all  the  political  machinerv  of  the  Stil«s; 

the  Union,  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  for  to  regulate  the  whole  administration  of  their  domestic 

them,  as  it  is  for  all  the  other  States.    They  are  and  local  affairs  according  to  the  mere  will  of  stno^ 

bound  to  obey  it,  and  so  are  we.    The  right  of  the  and  irresponsible  agents,  sent  among  tbem  for  tb&t 

Federal  Oovernment-,  which  is  clear  and  unquestion-  purpose — these  are  powers  not  granted  totbeFed- 

oblc,  to  enforce  the  Constitution  upon  them,  implies  eral  Government,  or  to  anyone  of  itsbnmchei.  K«t 

the  correlative  obligation  on  our  part  to  observe  ita  being  granted,  we  violate  our  trust  bj  tfiniiimig 

limitations  and  execute  its  guarantees.    Without  the  them  as  palpably  as  we  would  by  acting  intheiaM 

Constitution  we  are  nothing ;  by,  through,  and  under  of  a  positive  interdict;  for  the  Constitution  forlrida 

the  Constitution  we  are  what  it  makes  us.    We  may  us  to  do  whatever  it  does  not  affirmativelj  authorize 

doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  law ;  we  may  not  approve  either  bv  express  words  or  by  clear  implicatioo.  If 

its  provisions,  but  we  cannot  violate  it  merefv  be-  the  autnority  we  desire  to  use  does  not  comt  to  ns 

cause  it  seems  to  confine  our  powers  within  limits  through  the  Constitution,  we  can  exercise  it  odIt  br 

narrower  than  we  could  wish.    It  is  not  a  question  usurpation^  and  usurpation  is  the  most  dan^erooi  ci 

of  individual,  or  class,  or  sectional  interest,  much  political  crimes.    By  that  crime  the  enemiei  of  &u 

less  of  party  predominance,  but  of  duty — of  high  and  government  in  all  ages  have  worked  outtbei^d^ 

sacred  duty — which  we  are  all  sworn  to  perform.   If  signs  a^nst  public  liberty  and  private  ri^iliL  It 

we  cannot  support  the  Constitution  wito  the  cheer-  leads  directly  and  immediately  to  the  estabhsbiDcU 

ful  alacrity  of  those  who  love  and  believe  in  it,  we  of  absolute  rule;  for  undelegated  power  is  always 

must  give  to  it  at  least  the  fidelity  of  public  servants  unlimited  and  unrestrained, 

who  act  under  solemn  obligations  and  commands  The  acts  of  Congress  in  question  are  not  onlj  ob- 

which  they  dare  not  disre^ara.  jectionable  for  their  assumption  of  ungranted  power, 

The  constitutional  duty  is  not  the  only  one  which  but  many  of  their  provisions  are  in  conflict  vith  the 

requires  the  States  to  be  restored.    There  is  another  direct  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution.    TbeCoosd- 

consideration  which,  though  of  minor  importance,  is  tution  commands  that  a  republican  form  of  goren- 

yet  of  great  weight.     On.  the  22d  day  of  July,  1861.  ment  shall  be  guaranteed  to  all  the  States;  thatoc 

Congress  declared,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  popertr 

both  Houses,  that  the  war  should  be  conducted  solely  without   due   process  of  law,   arrested  withool  a 

for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union,  and  main-  judicial  warrant,  or  punished  without  a  fair  trial  b^ 

taining  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  xore  an  impartial  JU17- ;  that  the  privily  of  h^^ 

and  laws,  without  impairing  the  dignity,  equality,  eorp-us  shall  not  be  denied  in  time  of  peace;  ani 

and  rights  of  the  States  or  of  individuals ;  and  that  that  no  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed,  even  agaiasi 

when  this  was  done  the  war  should  cease.    I  do  not  a  single  individual.    Tet  the  system  of  measom 

say  that  this  declaration  is  personally  binding  on  established  by  these  acts  of  Congress  does  totallj 

those  who  joined  in  making  it,  any  more  than  mdi-  subvert  and  destroy  the  form,  as  well  as  the  s&b- 

vidual  members  of  Congress  are  personally  bound  to  stance,  of  republican  government  in  the  ten  States  to 


what  grounds  the  repudiation  of  it  is  to  be  Justined.  abused  than  any  other  now  known  among  ciTihzed 

If  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  men.    It  tramples  down  all  those  rights  in  which  the 

rebels,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  promise  was  essence  of  liberty  consists,  and  which  a  fi«e  Koreni- 

not  made  to  rebels  only.    Thousands  of  true  men  in  ment  is  always  most  careful  to  protect    It  de&ies 

the  South  were  drawn  to  our  standard  by  it,  and  the  habeas  eorpui  and  the  trial  by  jury.    Po^iui 

hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  North  gave  their  lives  freedom,  property,  and  life,  if  assailed  by  tbepessicii. 

in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  carried  out.    It  was  the  prejudice,  or  the  rapacitv  of  the  ruler,  pare  no 

made  on  the  day  after  the  first  great  battle  of  the  security  whatever.     It  has  the  effect  of  a  bill  of  a(- 

war  had  been  fought  and  lost.    AU  patriotic  and  in-  tainder,  or  bill  of  pains  and  penalities,  notupopa 

telligent  men  then  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  such  few  individuals,  but  upon  whole  masses,  includios 

an  assurance,  and  believed  that  without  it  tne  war  the  millions  who  inhabit  the  subject  States,  and  erfs 

would  end  in  disaster  to  our  cause.    Having  given  their  unborn  children.    These  wron^  being  ex- 

that  assurance  in.  the  extremity  of  our  peril,  the  pressly  forbidden,  cannot  be  constitutionallj  indict- 

violation  of  it  now,  in  the  dav  of  our  power,  would  ed  upon  any  portion  of  our  people,  no  mister  hew 

be  a  rude  rending  of  that  good  faith  which  holds  the  they  may  have  come  within  our  jurisdiction,  uid  e^ 

moral  world  together ;  our  country  would  cease  to  matter  whether  they  live  in  States,  Territories,  cr 

have  any  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  men ;    it  districts, 

would  make  the  war  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  fraud.  I  have  no  desire  to  save  from  the  proper  and  jsst 

Being  sincerelv  conrinced  that  these  views  are  consequences  of  their  great  crime  those  irho  eo- 

correct,  I  would  be  unfaithful  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  gaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government ;  but  as  a 

recommend  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  mode  of  punishment,  the  measures  under  conaden- 

place  ten  of  the  Southern  States  under  the  domina-  tion  are  the  most  unreasonable  that  could  beinrentod. 

tion  of  military  masters.     If  calm  reflection  shall  Many  of  those  people  are  perfectly  innocent ;  niaat 

satisfy  a  majonty  of  your  honorable  bodies  that  the  kept  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  untainted  to  the  last: 

acts  referred  to  are  not  only  a  violation  of  the  na-  many  were  incapable  of  any  legal  offence;  alarpc 

tional  faith,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitu-  proportion  even  of  the  persons  able  to  bear  wffi* 

tion,  I  dare  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  you  will  were  forced  into  rebellion  against  their  will;  and  01 

immediately  strike  them  from  the  statute-book.  those  who  are  guilty  with  their  own  consents,  the  oe- 

To  demonstrate  the  unconstitutional  character  of  grees  of  guilt  are  as  various  as  the  shades  of  thor 

those  acts,  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  their  character  and  temper.    But  these  acts  of  Congre*? 

general  provisions.    It  must  be  seen  at  once  that  confound  them  all  together  in  one  common  aoctn. 

tnev  are  not  authorized.    To  dictate  what  alterations  Indiscriminate  vengeance  upon  clashes,  sect^  *Ea 

shall  be  made  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  parties,  or  upon  wnole  communities,  for  offeocc^ 

States ;  to  control  the  elections  of  State  legislators  committed  by  a  portion  of  them  against  the  gorens- 
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mentfl  to  which  they  owed  obedience,  was  common 
in  the  barbarous  ages  of  the  world.  But  Ghristianitj 
and  ci?ili2ation  hare  made  such  progress  that  re- 
course to  a  punishment  s^  cruel  and  unjust  would 
ineei  with  the  condemnation  of  all  unprejudiced  and 
right-minded  men.  The  punitiye  justice  of  this  age, 
and  especially  of  this  country,  does  not  consist  in 
stripping  whole  States  of  their  liberties,  and  redu- 
cing all  their  people,  without  distinction,  to  the  con- 
dition of  slavery.  It  deals  separately  with  each 
indiTidual,  confines  itself  to  the  forms  of  law,  and 
rindicates  its  own  purity  by  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  eyerr  case  before  a  competent  Judicial  tri- 
bunal. If  this  does  not  satisfy  all  our  desires  with 
regard  to  Southern  rebeb,  let  us  console  ourselyes 
by  reflecting  that  a  free  Constitution,  triumphant  in 
war  and  unoroken  in  peace,  is  worth  far  more  to  us 
and  our  children  than  toe  gratification  of  any  present 
feeling. 

I  am  aware  it  is  assumed  that  this  system  of  goy- 
cmment  for  the  Southern  States  is  not  to  be  per- 
petual. It  is  true  this  military  goyernment  is  to  be 
only  proyisional,  but  it  is  through  this  temporary  evil 
that  a  greater  evil  is  to  be  made  perpetual.  If  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  can  be  broken  pro- 
yisionally  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  in  a 
part  only  of  the  country,  we  can  destroy  them  every- 
where and  for  all  time.  Arbitrary  measures  often 
change,  but  they  generally  change  for  the  worse. 
It  is  the  curse  of  despotism  that  it  has  no  halting- 
place.  The  intermitted  exercise  of  its  power  brings 
no  sense  of  security  to  its  subjects;  for  they  can 
never  know  what  more  the^  will  be  called  to  endure 
when  its  red  right  hand  is  armed  to  plague  them 
again.  Kor  is  it  possible  to  coi\}ecture  how  or  where 
power,  unrestrained  by  law,  may  seek  its  next  vic- 
tims. The  States  that  are  still  free  may  bo  enslaved 
at  any  moment ;  for  if  the  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
tect all  it  protects  none. 

It  is  manifestly  and  avowedly  the  object  of  these 
laws  to  confer  upon  negroes  the  privilege  of  voting, 
and  to  disfranchise  such  a  number  of  white  citizens 
as  will  give  the  former  a  clear  majority  at  all  elec- 
tions in  the  Southern  States.  This,  to  the  minds  of 
some  persons,  is  so  important,  that  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  is  justined  as  a  means  of  bringing 
it  about.  The  morality  is  always  false  which  ex* 
cuses  a  wrong  because  it  proposes  to  accomplish  a 
desirable  end.  We  are  not  permitted  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  But  in  this  case  the  end  itself  is 
evil,  as  well  as  the  means.  The  subjugation  of  the 
States  to  negro  domination  would  be  worse  than  the 
military  despotism  under  which  they  are  now  suf- 
fering. It  was  believed  beforehand  that  the  people 
would  endure  any  amount  of  military  oppression,  for 
any  length  of  time,  rather  than  degrade  themselves 
by  subjection  to  the  negro  race.  Therefore  they 
have  been  left  without  a  choice.  Negro  suffrage  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  military 
officers  were  commanded  to  superintend  the  process 
of  clothing  the  nejj^o  race  with  the  political  privi- 
leges torn  from  white  men. 

The  blacks  in  the  South  are  entitled  to  be  well 
and  humanely  governed^  and  to  have  the  protection 
of  just  laws  for  all  their  nghts  of  person  and  property. 
If  it  were  practicable  at  this  time  to  give  them  a  gov- 
ernment exclusively  their  own,  under  which  the^ 
might  manage  their  own  afiairs  in  their  own  way,  it 
would  become  a  grave  question  whether  we  ought  to 
do  so,  or  whether  common  humanity  would  not  re- 
quire us  to  save  them  firom  themselves.  But,  under 
the  circumstances,  this  is  only  a  speculative  point. 
It  is  not  proposed  merely  that  they  shall  govern 
themselves,  but  that  they  shall  rule  the  white  race, 
make  and  administer  State  laws,  elect  Presidents 
and  members  of  Congress,  and  shape  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  future  destiny  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Would  such  a  trust  and  power  be  safe  in  such 
hands  ? 

The  peculiar  qualities  which  should  characterize 


any  people  who  are  fit  to  decide  upon  the  manage- 
ment  oi  public  affairs  for  a  great  State  have  seldom 
been  combined.  It  is  the  glory  of  white  men  to 
know  that  they  have  had  those  qualities  in  sufficient 
measure  to  build  upon  this  continent  a  great  politi- 
cal fabric,  and  to  preserve  its  stability  for  more  than 
ninety  years,  while  in  every  other  part  of  the  world 
all  similar  experiments  have  failed.  But  if  any  thing 
can  be  proved  by  known  facts — ^if  all  reasoning  upon 
evidence  is  not  abandoned — ^itmust  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  progress  of  nations  negroes  have  shown 
less  capacity  for  government  than  any  other  race  of 
people.  No  independent  government  of  any  form 
nas  ever  been  successful  in  their  hands.  On  the  con- 
trary, wherever  they  have  been  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices they  have  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  relapse 
into  barbarism.  In  the  Southern  States,  however, 
Congress  has  undertaken  to  confer  upon  them  the 
priyBege  of  the  ballot.  Just  released  from  slavery, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  a  class,  they  know 
more  than  their  ancestors  how  to  organize  and  regu- 
late civil  society.  Indeed,  it  is  acunitted  that  tne 
blacks  of  the  South  are  not  only  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  property,  but  so  utterljr  ignorant  of  public 
anairs  that  their  voting  can  consist  in  nothing  more 
than  carrying  a  ballot  to  the  place  where  they  are 
directed  to  deposit  it.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  an  American  citizen,  and  that,  when  guided  by 
virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  our  &ee  institutionB,  it  constitutes  the  true 
basis  of  a  democratic  form  of  government,  in  which 
the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  trust  artificially  created,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
out  solely  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  general  welfare, 
its  influence  for  good  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  elevated  character  and  true  allegiance  of  the 
elector.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reposed  in  none 
except  those  who  are  fitted  morally  and  mentally  to 
administer  it  well;  for  if  conferred  upon  persons 
who  do  not  justlj  estimate  its  value,  and  who  are 
indifferent  as  to  its  results,  it  will  only  serve  as  a 
means  of  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
principled and  ambitious,  and  must  eventuate  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  that  liberty  of  which  it 
should  be  the  most  powerful  conservator.  I  have, 
therefore,  heretofore  urged  upon  vour  attention  the 
great  danger  **  to  be  apprehended  firom  an  untimely 
extension  of  the  elective  firanchise  to  any  new  class 
in  our  country,  especially  when  the  large  majority 
of  that  class,  in  wielding  the  power  thus  placed  in 
their  hands,  cannot  be  expected  correctly  to  com- 
prehend the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  pertain 
to  suffrage.  Yesterday,  as  it  were,  four  millions  of 
persons  were  held  in  a  condition  of  slavery  that  had 
existed  for  generations;  to-da^  they  are  freemen, 
and  are  assumed  by  law  to  be  citizens.  It  cannot  be 
presumed,  from  their  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, that,  as  a  class,  they  are  as  well  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  our  Government  as  the  intelligent 
foreigner,  who  makes  our  land  the  home  orchis 
choice.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  neither  a  residence 
of  five  years,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  institutions 
which  it  giyes,  nor  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  are  the  only  conditions  upon  which 
he  can  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  He  must  prove, 
in  addition,  a  good  moral  character,  and  thus  give 
reasonable  ground  for  the  belief  that  he  will  be 
faithful  to  the  obligations  which  he  assumes  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic.  Where  a  people — the  source 
of  all  political  power — speak,  by  tneir  suffrages, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ballot-box,  it 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against  the  control  of 
those  who  are  corrupt  in  principle  and  enemies  of 
free  institutions,  for  it  can  only  become  to  our  polit- 
ical and  social  system  a  safe  conductor  of  healthy 
popular  sentiment  when  kept  free  fh)m  demoralizing 
mnuences.  Controlled  through  fraud  and  usurpa- 
tion by  the  designing,  anarchy  and  despotism  must 
inevitably  follow.    In  the  hands  of  the  patriotic  and 
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worthj,  oar  Goyernment  will  be  preseired  upon  the  in  fifteen  jean.     It  is  Tain  to  hope  that  n^croet 

principles  of  the  Constitution  inherited  from  our  will  maintain  their  ascendency  themselres.   Witk- 

fathers.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  admitting  to  out  military  power  they  are  wholly  incaptble  of 

the  ballot-box  a  new  class  of  roters  not  qualLfiea  for  holding   in   subjection  ^he   white  people  of  the 

the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise^  we  weaken  our  South. 

system  of  KovernmeDt,  instead   or  adding   to  its  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  Congress  whether  the 

strength  and  durability.''     <* I  yield  to  no  one  in  at-  public  credit  may  not  be  injuriously  sffeded  bra 

tachment  to  that  rule  of  general  suffrage  which  dis-  system  of  measures  like  this.  With  our  debt  and  the 

tinj^uishes  oor  policy  as  a  nation.    But  there  is  a  rast  private  interests  which  are  complicated  with  it, 

limit,  wisely  observed  hitherto,  which  makes  the  bal-  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  a  policy  which  miffat, 

lot  a  privilege  and  a  trust,  and  which  requires  of  by  possibility,  impair  the  confidence  of  the  world  in 

some  classes  a  time  suitable  for  probation  and  prep-  our  Government.    That  confidence  can  onlj  be  n> 

aralion.    To  give  it  indiscriminately  to  a  new  class,  tained  by  carefully  inculcating  the  principles  of  jas- 

wholly  unprepared  by  previous  habits  and  oppor-  tice  and  honor  on  the  popular  mind,  and  bj  the  most 

tunities,  to  perform  the  trust  which  it  demands,  is  scrupulous  fidelity  to  all  our  engagements  of  erery 

to  desrade  iL  and  finally  to  destroy  its  power;  for  it  sort.    Any  serious  breach  of  the  organic  law,  per- 

may  ne  safely  assumed  that  no  political  truth  is  sisted  in  /or  a  considerable  time,  cannot  but  create 

better  established  than  that  such  indiscriminate  and  fears  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions.    Habitval 

all-embracing  extension  of  popular  suffrage  must  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  which  we  bind  01^ 

end  at  last  in  its  overthrow  and  destruction/'  selves  to  observe,  must  demoralize  the  people,   (hr 

I  repeat  the  expression  of  my  willingness  to  join  only  standard  of  civil  dut^  being  set  at  nauzht,  the 
in  any  plan  within  the  scope  of  our  constitutional  sheet-anchor  of  our  political  morality  is  lost,  the 
authority  which  promises  to  better  the  condition  of  public  conscience  swings  frt>m  its  moorizigs,  aod 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  by  encouraging  them  in  yields  to  every  impulse  of  passion  and  interest.  If 
industry,  enlightening  their  minds,  improving  their  we  repudiate  the  Constitution,  we  will  not  be  ex- 
morals,  and  giving  protection  to  all  their  just  rights  pecteol  to  care  much  for  mere  pecnmazr  oblifitioDs. 
as  freedmeo.  But  the  transfer  of  our  political  in-  The  violation  of  such  a  pledge  as  we  made  on  the  SM 
heritanceto  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  oe  an  aban-  day  of  July,  1861,  will  assuredly  diminish  the  mar. 
donment  of  a  duty  which  we  owe  alike  to  the  mem-  ket  value  of  our  other  promises.  Besides,  if  we  nov 
ory  of  our  fathers  and  the  rights  of  our  children.  acknowledge  that  the  national  debt  was  crested  not 

The  plan  of  putting  the  Southern  States  wholly,  to  hold  the  States  in  the  Union,  as  the  taxpayefs 

i^nd    the  General    Gi>vernment  partially,  into  the  were  led  to  suppose,  but  to  expel  them  from  it,  and 

hands  of  negroes,  is  proposed  at  a  time  peculiarly  hand  them  over  to  be  governed  by  negroes,  the 

un propitious.    Thefounaationsof  society  have  been  moral  duty  to  pay  it  may  seem  much  less  dear.  I 

broken  up  by  civil  war.    Industry  must  be  reor-  say  it  may  Mem  so ;   for  I  do  not  admit  that  this  or 

ganized,  justice  reestablished,  public  credit  main-  any  other  argument  in  favor  of  repudiation  can  be 

tainod,   and  order  brought  out  of  confusion.    To  entertained  as  sound;   but  its  influence  on  some 

accomplish  these  ends  would  require  all  the  wisdom  classes  of  minds  may  well  be  apprehended.    The 

and  virtue  of  the  great  men  who  formed  our  institu-  financial  honor  of  a  great  commercial  nation,  lar^^elj 

tions  originally.     I  confidently  believe  that  their  indebted,  and  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 

descendants  will  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  before  administered  by  agents  of  the  popular  choice,  \s  i 

them,  but  it  is  worse  than  madness  to  expect  that  thing  of  such  delicate  texture  that  the  destradlos  of 

negroes  will  perform  it  for  us.     Certainly  we  ought  it  would  be  followed  by  such  unspeakable  calamitr. 

not  to  ask  tneir  assistance  until  we  despair  of  our  that  every  true  patriot  must  desire  to  avoid  whaterer 

own  competency.  might  expose  it  to  the  slightest  danger. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  races  in  The  great  interests  of  the  country  require  imme- 

physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  will  pre-  diate  relief  from  these  enactments.    Business  in  the 

vent  an  amalgamation  or  fusion  of  them  together  in  South  is  paralysed  by  a  sense  of  general  insecoritT, 

one  homogeneous  mass.    If  the  inferior  obtains  the  by  the  terror  of  connscation,  and  the  dread  of  netrti 

ascendency  over  the  other,  it  will  govern  with  refer-  supremacy.    The  Southern  trade,  from  which  the 

ence  only  to  its  own  interests — for  it  will  recognize  North  would  have  derived  so  ^T^at  a  profit  nnder  a 

no  common  Interest — and  create  such  a  tyranny  as  ffovemment  of  law,  still  languubes,  and  can  Dcm 

this  continent  has  never  yet  witnessed.    Already  the  be  revived  until  it  ceases  to  be  fettered  by  the  arb:- 

negroes  are  influenced  by  promises  of  confiscation  trary  power  which  makes  all  its  operationB  onsafe. 

and  plunder.    They  are  taught  to  regard    as    an  That  rich  country — ^the  richest  in  natural  resoarcea 

enemy  every  white  man  who  has  any  respect  for  the  world  ever  saw — is  worse  than  lost  if  it  be  not 

the  rights  o^his  own  race.    If  this  continues,  it  must  soon  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  free  Con»tito- 

become  worse  and  worse,  until  all  order  will  be  sub-  tion.    Instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  source 

verted,  all  industry  cease,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  of  wealth  and  power, It  will  become  an  iniolerabie 

the  South  ^row  up  into  a  wilderness.    Of  all  the  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation, 

dangers  which  our  nation  bos  yet  encountered,  none  Another  reason  for  retracing  our  steps  will  dopot- 

are  equal  to  those  which  must  result  from  the  sue-  less  be  seen  b^  Congress  in  the  late  manifratstioiis 

cess  of  the  efibrt  now  making  to  Africanize  the  half  of  public  opinion  upon  this  subiect.    We  live  m  a 

of  our  country.  country  where  the  popular  win    always  enforce* 

I  would  not  put  considerations  of  money  in  com-  obedience  to  itself,  sooner  or  latpr.    It  is  tbIb  to 

petition  with  justice  and  right.    But  the  expenses  think  of  opposing  it  with  any  thing  short  of  lectl 

incident    to   "  reconstruction "    under  the  system  authority,  oacked  by  overwhelming  force.  It  cannot 

adopted  by  Congress  aggravate  what  I  regard  as  the  have  escaped  your 'attention  that  from  the  dajoc 

intrinsic  wrong  of  the  measure  itself.    It  has  cost  which  Congress  fairly  and  formally  presented  the 


may  finally  reduce  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  to  a  sentiment  has  been  more  or  less  adverse  to  iC  The 

condition  of  bankruptcy.    We  must  not  delude  our-  affections  of  this   generation  cannot  be  detacher, 

selves.     It  will  require  a  strong  standing  army,  and  from  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.    Their  d^ 

probably  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  termination  to  preserve  the  inheritance  of  free  ^: 

per  annum  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  negro  gov-  emment  in  their  own  hands,  and  transmit  it  nnof 

emments  after  they  are  established.    The  sum  thus  vided  and  animpaired  to  their  own  posterity,  u  too 

thrownaway  would,  if  properly  used,  form  a  sinking-  strong  to  be  successfully  opposed.    Everr  ^^^ 

'  -^d  large  enough  to  pay  the  whole  national  debt  passion  will  disappear  before  that  love  of  libertv  ana 
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law  for  which  the  American  people  are  difltingmshed  PrcsideDt  maj  be  thoroughly  conyinced   that  an 

aboye  all  others  in  the  world.  officer  ia  incapable,  dishonest,  or  unfaithftil  to  the 

How  far  the  duty  of  the  President,  'Ho  preserve,  Constitntion,  but,  under  the  law  which  I  have  named, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution,'*  requires  him  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  complain  to  the  Senate, 
to  go  in  opposing  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Con-  and  ask  the  privilege  of  supplying  his  place  with  a 
gress,  ia  a  very  serious  and  important  question,  on  better  man.  If  the  Senate  be  regarded  as  personally 
which  I  have  deliberated  much,  and  felt  extremely  or  politically  hostile  to  the  I^esioent,  it  is  natural,  and 
anxious  to  reach  a  proper  conclusion.  Where  an  not  altogether  unreasonable,  for  the  officer  to  expect 
act  has  been  passed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  that  it  will  take  his  part  as  far  as  possible,  restore 
Constitution  ov  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  him  to  his  place,  and  give  him  a  triumph  over  his 
and  is  regularly  enrolled  among  the  public  statutes  Executive  superior.  The  officer  has  otner  chances 
of  the  countrjr.  Executive  resistance  to  it,  especially  of  impunity  arising  fi-om  accidental  defects  of  evi- 
in  times  of  hiffh  party  excitement,  would  be  likely  deuce,  the  mode  of  investigating  it,  and  the  secrecy 
to  produce  violent  collision  between  the  respective  of  the  hearins.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  official  mal- 
adnerents  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Government,  feasance  should  become  bold  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
This  would  be  simply  civil  war ;  and  civil  war  must  linquents  learn  to  think  themselves  safe.  I  am  en- 
be  resorted  to  only  as  the  last  remedy  for  the  worst  tirely  persuaded  that  under  such  a  rule  the  Presi- 
of  evils.  VHiatever  mi^ht  tend  to  provoke  it  should  dent  cannot  perform  the  great  duty  assigned  to  him 
be  most  carefully  avoided.  A  faithful  and  consci*  of  seeing  the  laws  faithfuUv  executed,  and  that  it 
entious  magistrate  will  concede  very  much  to  honest  disables  him  moat  especially  from  enforcing  that 
error,  and  something  even  to  perverse  malice,  before  rigid  accountability  wnich  is  necessary  to  the  dae 
he  wul  endanger  the  public  peace ;  and  he  will  not  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 
adopt  forcible  measures,  or  such  as  might  lead  to  The  Constitution  invests  the  President  with  au- 
force,  as  long  as  those  which  are  peaceaole  remain  thority  to  decide  whether  a  removal  should  be  made 
open  to  him  or  to  his  constituents.  It  is  true  that  in  any  given  case ;  the  act  of  Congress  declares,  in 
cases  may  occur  in  which  the  Executive  would  be  substance,  that  he  shall  only  accuse  such  as  he  su{>- 
compelled  to  stand  on  its  rights,  and  maintain  them,  poses  to  be  unworthy  of  tneir  trust.  The  Consti- 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  If  Congress  should  iution  makes  him  sole  judge  in  the  premises ;  but 
pastf  an  act  which  is  not  only  in  palpable  conflict  the  statute  takes  away  nis  Jurisdiction,  transfers  it 
with  the  Constitution,  but  will  certainly,  if  carried  to  the  Senate,  and  leaves  him  nothing  but  the  odious 
out,  produce  immediate  and  irreparable  ii^ury  to  and  sometimes  impracticable  duty  of  becoming  a 
the  oi^anic  structure  of  the  Government,  and  if  prosecutor.  The  prosecution  is  to  be  conducted  oe- 
there  be  neither  judicial  remedy  for  the  wrongs  it  lore  a  tribunal  whose  members  are  not,  like  him,  re- 
inflicts,  nor  power  in  the  people  to  protect  them-  sponsible  to  the  whole  people,  but  to  separate  con- 
selves  without  the  official  aid  of  their  elected  de-  Jitituent  bodies,  and  who  may  hear  his  accusation 
fender — ^if,  for  instance,  the  Leg:islative  Department  with  great  disfavor.  The  Senate  is  absolutely  with- 
should  pass  an  act,  even  through  all  the  forms  of  out  any  known  standard  of  decision  applicable  to 
law,  to  abolish  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Gov-  such  a  case.  Its  judgment  cannot  be  anticipated, 
emment — ^in  such  a  case  the  President  must  take  the  for  it  is  not  governed  by  any  rule.  The  law  does 
high  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  save  the  life  not  define  what  shall  be  deemed  good  cause  for  re- 
ofthe  nation  at  all  hazards.  The  so-called  recon-  moval.  It  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  what 
struction  acts,  though  as  plainly  unconstitutional  as  may  or  may  not  be  so  considered  by  the  Senate, 
any  that  can  be  imaginea,  were  not  believed  to  be  The  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  clear  proof.  If 
within  the  class  last  mentioned.  The  people  were  the  charge  be  incapacity,  what  evidence  wul  support 
not  wholly  disarmed  of  the  power  of  self-defence,  it  ?  Fidelity  to  the  Constitution  may  be  understood 
In  all  tiie  Northern  States  they  still  held  in  their  or  misunderstood  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and 
hands  the  sacred  right  of  the  ballot,  and  it  was  safe  by  violent  party  men,  in  violent  party  times,  unfaith- 
to  believe  that  in  due  time  they  would  come  to  the  fulness  to  tne  Constitution  may  even  come  to  be  con- 
rescue  of  their  own  institutions.  It  gives  me  pleas-  sidered  meritorious.  If  the  officer  be  accused  of 
ure  to  add  that  the  appeal  to  our  common  constit-  dishonesty,  how  shall  it  be  made  out?  Will  it  be 
uents  was  not  taken  in  vain,  and  that  my  confidence  inferred  from  acts  unconnected  with  public  duty, 
in  their  wisdom  and  virtue  seems  not  to  have  been  from  private  history,  or  from  general  reputation  ? 
misplaced.  Or  must  the  President  await  the  commission  of  an 

It  is  well  and  publicly  known  that  enormous  frauds  actual  misdbmeanor  in  office  f   Shall  he,  in  the  mean 

have  been  perpetrated  on  the  Treasury,  and  that  co-  time,  risk  the  character  and  interests  of  the  nation  in 

lossal  fortunes  have  been  made  at  the  public  exx>ense.  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  he  cannot  ^ve  his  con- 

This  species  of  corruption  has  increased,  is  increas*  fidence  ?    Must  he  forbear  his  complaint  ui\til  the 

ing,  and  if  not  diminished  will  soon  brin^  us  into  mischief  is  done  and  cannot  be  prevented?    If  his 

total  ruin  and  disgrace.    The  public  creditors  and  zeal  in  the  public  service  should  impel  him  to  anti- 

the  taxpayers  are  alike  interested  in  an  honest  ad-  cipate  the  overt  act.  must  he  move  at  the  peril  of 

ministration  of  the  finances,  and  neither  class  will  being  tried  himself  for  the  offence  of  slandering  Us 

long  endure  the  large-handea  robberies  of  the  recent  subordinate  ?    In  the  present  circumstances  of  the 

past.    For  this  discreditable  state  of  things  there  country,  some  one  must  be  held  responsible  for  of- 

are  several  causes.    Some  of  the  taxes  are  so  laid  ficial  delinquency  of  every  kind.    It  is  extremely 

as  to  present  an  irresistible  temptation  to  evade  pay-  difficult  to  say  where  that  responsibility  should  be 

ment.    The  great  sums  which  officers  may  win  by  thrown,  if  it  be  not  lefl  where  it  has  been  placed  by 

connivance  at  fraud  create  a  pressure  which  is  more  the  Constitution.    But  all  just  men  will  admit  that 

than  the  virtue  of  many  can  withstand ;  and  there  the  President  ousht  to  be  entirely  relieved  from  such 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  open  disregard  of  consti-  responsibility,  if^he  cannot  meet  it  by  reason  of  r»- 

tutional  obligations  avowed  by  some  of  the  highest  stnctions  placed  by  law  upon  his  action, 

and  most  influential  men  in  the  country  has  greatly  The  unrestricted  power  of  removal  firom  office  is  a 

weakened  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  serve  in  very  great  one  to  be  trusted  even  to  a  magistrate 

subordinate  places.     The  expenses  of  the  iTnited  chosen  by  the  general  sufirage  of  the  whole  people, 

States,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt,  are  and  accountable  directly  to  them  for  his  acts.    It  is 

more  than  six  times  as  much  as  they  were  seven  undoubtedly  liable  to  abuse,  and  at  sopie  periods  of 

years  ago.    To  collect  and  disburse  this  vast  amount  our  history^  perhaps,  has  been  abused.    If  it  be 

requires  careful  supervision,  as  well  as  systematic  thought  desirable  and  constitutional  that  it  should 

vigilance.    The  system,  never  perfected,  was  much  be  so  limited  as  to  make  the  President  merely  a 

disorganized  by  the  **  Tennre-of-Office  oill,"  which  common  informer  against  other  public  agents,  he 

has  almost  destroyed  official  accountability.    The  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  act  in  that  capacity 
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before  some  open  tribunal,  independont  of  party 
politics,  ready  to  investigate  the  merits  of  every 
case,  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  evidence, 
and  bound  to  decide  according  to  established  rules. 
This  would  guarantee  the  safetv  of  the  accuser  when 
he  acts  in  good  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  riffhts  of  the  other  P&rtv.  I  speak,  of  course, 
with  all  proper  respect  for  tae  present  Senate,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  legislative  body  can 
be  so  constituted  as  to  insure  its  fitness  for  these 
functions. 

It  is  not  the  theory  of  this  Government  that  pub- 
lie  ofiices  are  the  property  of  those  who  hold  them. 
They  are  ^iven  merely  as  a  trust  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, sometimes  for  a  fixed  period,  sometimes  during 
eood  behavior,  but  generalbr  they  are  liable  to  be 
terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power, 
which  represents  the  collective  majesty  and  speaks 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  forced  retention  in  office 
of  a  single  dishonest  person  may  work  great  injury 
to  the  public  interests.  The  danger  to  the  public 
service  comes  not  from  the  power  to  remove,  but 
from  the  power  to  appoint.  Therefore  it  was  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  the  power  of  re- 
moval unrestricted,  while  they  f^v^e  tne  Senate  a 
right  to  reiect  all  appointments  which,  in  its  opinion, 
were  not  fit  to  be  made.  A  little  reflection  on  this 
subject  will  probably  satisfy  all  who  have  the  ^ood 
of  the  country  at  heart,  that  onr  best  course  is  to 
take  the  Constitution  for  our  guide,  walk  in  the  path 
marked  out  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and 
obey  the  rules  made  sacred  by  the  observance  of  our 
great  predecessors. 

The  present  condition  of  our  finances  and  circulat- 
ing medium  is  one  to  which  your  early  consideration 
is  invited. 

The  proportion  which  the  currencv  of  any  country 
should  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  ihe  annual  prod- 
uce circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question  upon 
which  political  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor 
can  it  be  controlled  by  legislation,  but  must  be  left 
to  the  irrevocable  laws  which  everywhere  regulate 
commerce  and  trade.  The  circulating  medium  will 
ever  irresistibly  fiow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in 
greatest  demand.  The  law  of  aemand  and  supply  is 
as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  tides  of  the 
ocean ;  and,  indeed,  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its 
ebbs  and  fiows  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  the  bank-note 
circulation  of  the  country  amounted  to  hot  much 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  now  the 
circulation  of  national  bank  notes  and  those  known 
as  "  le^al  tenders  "  is  nearly  seven  hundred  millions. 
While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this  amount  should 
be  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided  reduc- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  In  view  of  these  diverse  opinions, 
it  majr  be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our 
paper  issues,  when  compared  with  a  metallic  or  con- 
vertible currency.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  inquire 
bow  much  gold  and  silver  could  be  purchased  by  the 
seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in 
circulation.  Probably  not  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  the  latter — showing  that  when  our  paper 
cuixency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver,  its  com- 
mercial value  is  compressed  into  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  This  striking  fact  makes  it  the  obvi- 
ous duty  of  the  Government,  as  early  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  political  econo- 
my, to  take  such  measures  as  will  enable  the  holder 
of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  national  banks  to  con- 
vert them,  without  loss,  into  specie  or  its  equivalent. 
A  reduction  of  our  paper  circulating  medium  need 
not  necessarily  follow.  This,  however,  would  de- 
pend upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  though  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  b^r  making  le^al 
tender  and  bank  notes  convertible  into  coin  or  its 
equivalent,  their  present  specie  value  in  the  hands 
of  their  holders  would  be  enhanced  one  hundred  per 
cent. 


Legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  resnH  m 
desirable  is  demanded  by  the  highest  public  consid- 
erations. The  Constitution  contemplates  that  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  shall  be  anifoim 
in  quality  and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  fonutios 
of  uiat  instrument  the  country  had  just  emet^eii 
from  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  su^utg 
from  the  effects  of  a  redundant  and  wortiilen  psper 
currency.  The  sages  of  that  period  were  anxiom  to 
protect  their  posterity  from  the  evils  which  tb«7 
themselves  haa  experienced.  Hence,  in  providing  a 
circulating  medium,  they  conferred  upon  Congress 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  nine 
thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  theStalM  from 
making  anv  tiling  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  m 
payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  currenej  ii  is 
striking  contrast  with  that  which  was  oridnallT  d^ 
signed.  Our  circulation  now  embraces,  mst,  notes 
ofthe  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for 
all  dues  to  the  Government,  excluding  imposts,  asd 
by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in  payment  of  intereit 
upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themselTes: 
second,  legal-tender  notes  issued  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  the  law  requires  sh^  be  receired 
as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citixens  as 
of  all  Government  dues,  excepting  imposts;  and 
third,  gold  and  silver  coin.  By  the  operation  of  our 
present  system  of  finance^  however,  the  metallic 
currencv,  when  collected,  is  reserved  cnlj  for  ote 
class  ot  Government  creditors,  who,  holdinj;  its 
bonds,  semi-annuslly  receive  their  interest  in  coia 
from  the  National  Treasury.  They  are  thus  made  to 
occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  may  be  nsed  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  brim 
into  oisrepute  the  obligations  of  the  nation.  In  tb« 
payment  of  all  its  debts,  the  plighted  &ith  of  tbe 
Government  should  be  inviolably  maintained.  Bet 
while  it  acts  with  fidelity  toward  tiie  bondholder  who 
loaned  his  money  that  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
might  be  preserved,  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
serve good  faith  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
who,  having  rescued  the  Union  from  the  pails  of 
rebellion,  now  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  that  tbe 
Government  may  be  able  to  fulfil  its  engagement&. 
There  is  no  reason,  which  will  be  accepts  as  satis- 
factory by  the  people,  why  those  who  defend  as  on 
the  land  and  protect  us  on  the  sea^-the  peasiooer 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  bearing  the  scan 
and  Woun£  received  while  in  its  service ;  the  pnbUc 
servants  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Gorera- 
ment ;  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  and  the  sailors  of  the  navy ;  the  artisan  who 
toils  in  the  nation's  workshops,  or  the  mechanics 
and  laborers  who  build  its  edincra  and  constmct  iu 
forts  and  vessels-of-war — should,  in  payment  of  their  . 
just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated 
paper,  while  another  class  of  their  countTrmen,  ao 
more  deserving,  are  paid  in  coin  of  ffold  and  siker. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the  credit- 
ors of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a  currenej 
possMsing  a  uniform  value.  This  can  only  be  ic- 
complished  by  the  restoration  ofthe  currencv  to  th: 
standard  established  by  the  Constitution  j  and  by 
this  means  we  would  remove  a  discrimination  which 
may,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  create  a  prejudice 
that  mav  become  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread,  and 
imperil  tne  national  credit. 

The  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond 
with  the  constitutional  standard  may  be  seen  hj  ref- 
erence to  a  few  facts  derived  from  our  commerrial 
statistics. 

The  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  UDiieu 
States  from  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  amounted  to 
$579,000,000 ;  from  1868  to  1860,  inclusive,  to  #1":.- 
500,000 ;  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  to  ^45:.- 
600,000— making  the  grand  aggregate  of  products 
since  1849,  $1,174,000,000.  The  amount  of  sj»eae 
coined  from  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  was  $4.S9,00'?,''0'n 
from  1853  to  1860,  inclusive,  $125,000,000 ;  and  Irom 
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1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  $810,000,000 — making  the  total  excessire  taxation — these  bear  lightly  on  the  happi. 

coina^  since  1849,  $874,000,000.  From.  1849  to  1857,  ness  of  the  mass  of  the  community  compared  wiui  a 

inclusire,  the  net  exports  of  specie  amounted  to  $271,-  fraudulent  currency  and  the  robberies  committed  by 

000,400;  from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  to  $148,000> 000;  depreciated  pa|>er.    Our  own  history  has  recorded 

and    from  1861    to  1867,   inclusive,  $822,000,000 —  for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 

making  the  aggregate  of  net  exports  since  1849,  of  the  demoralizing  tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the 

$741,000,000.    Tnese  figures  show  an  excess  of  pro-  intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well-dis- 

dnct  over  net  exports  of  $433,000,000.    There  are  in  posed,  of  a  degraded  paper  currency,  authorized  by 

the  Treasury  $111,000,000  in  coin,  something  more  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  bj  Government" 

than  $40,000^000  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  devices,  in  times  of 

and  a  few  millions  in  the  national  and  other  banks —  peace  or  war,  expansions  or  revulsions,  to  accom^ 

in   all,  about  $160,000,000.    This,  however,  taking  plish  the  transfer  of  all  the  precious  metals  from  the 

into  account  the  specie  in  the  country  prior  to  1849,  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

leaves  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  where  they  are  hoarded  in  secret  places,  or  deposited 

which  have  not  been  accounted  for  by  exportation,  in  strong  boxes,  under  bolts  and  bars,  while  the 

and  therefore  may  yet  remain  in  the  country.  people  are  left  to  endure  all  the  Inconveniences, 

These  are  important  facts,  and  show  how  com-  sacrifice,  and  demoralization  resulting  from  the  use 

pletely  the  inferior   currenc]^  will   supersede   the  of  a  depreciated  ai)d  worthless  paper  money, 

better,  forcing  it  from  circulation  among  the  masses,  The  condition  of  our  finances  and  the  operations 

and  causing  it  to  be  exported  as  a  mere  article  of  of  our  revenue  system  are  set  forth  and  ftilly  ex- 

trado,  to  aod  to  the  money  capital  of  foreign  lands,  plained  in  the  able  and  instructive  report  of  the  Sec- 

Tbey  show   the   necessity  of  retiring  our   paper  retary  of  the  Treasury.    On  the  80th  of  June,  1866, 

money,  that  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $2,788,425,879 ;  on  Uie 

avenues  of  trade  may  be  invited,  and  a  demand  80th  of  June  last  it  was  $2,692,199,216,  showing  a 

created  which  will  cause  the  retention  at  home. of  reduction  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $91,226,664.  Dur- 

at  least  so  much  of  the  productions  of  our  rich  and  ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1867,  the  receipts 

inexhaustible  gold-beanng  fields  as  may  be  sufficient  were  $490,684,010,  and  the  expenditures  $846,729,129, 

for  purposes  of  circulation.    It  is  unreasonable  to  leaving  an  available  surplus  of  $148,904,880.    It  is 

expect  to  return  to  a  sound  currency  so  long  as  the  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Government,  by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable  June  80, 1868,  will  be  $417,161,928,  and  that  the  exr- 

notes,  fills  the  channels  of  circulation  with  depreci-  ponditurea  will  reach  the  sum  of  $398,269,226,  leaving 

ated  paper.  Notwithstandinga  coinage  by  our  mints,  in  the  Treasurer  a  surplus  of  $28,892,702.    For  the 

since  1S49,  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1869,  it  is  estimated  that 

of  dollars,  the  people  are  now  strangers  to  the  cur*  the  receipts  will  amount  to  $881,000,000,  and  that  the 

rency  which  was  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit,  expenditures  will  be  $372,000,000,  showing  an  excess 

and    specimens    of    the    precious    metals  bearing  of  $9,000,000  in  favor  of  the  Government, 

the    national     device    are     seldom    seen,    except  The  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited  to 

when  produced  to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  of  our  revenue 

their  novelty.    If  depreciated  paper  is  to  bo  con-  svstem.  Our  internal  revenue  laws  and  impost  system 

tinned  as  the  permanent  currency  of  the  country,  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  most  heavily  on  arti- 

and  all  our  coin  is  to  become  a  mere  article  of  traffic  cles  of  luxury,  leaving  the  necessaries  of  life  as  free 

and  speculation,  to  the  enhancement  in  price  of  all  from  taxation  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  real 

that  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  it  wants  of  the  Government,  economically  administered, 

would  be  wise  economy  to  abolish  oi\r  mints,  thus  Taxation  would  not  then  fall  unduly  on  the  man  of 

saving  the  nation  the  care  and  expense  incident  to  moderate  means;  and  while  none  would  be  entirely 

snch  establishments,  and  let  all  our  precious  metals  exempt  from  assessment,  all,  in  proportion  to  their 

be  exported  in  bullion.    The  time  has  come,  how-  pecuniary  abilities,  would    contribute    toward   the 

ever,   when  the  Government   and   national    banks  support  of  the  State.    A  modification  of  the  internal 

should  he  required  to  take  the  most  efficient  steps  revenue  system,  bv  a  large  reduction  in  the  number 

and    make    all   necessary  arrangements  for  a  re-  of  articles  now  suoject  to  tax,  would  be  followed  by 

sumption  of  specie  payments  at  the  earliest  practi-  results  equally  advantageous,  to  the  citizen  and  the 

cable  period.     Specie  payments  having  been  once  Government.    It  woula  render  the  execution  of  the 

resumed  by  the  Government  and  banks,  all  notes  or  law  less  expensive  and  more  certain,  remove  obstruc- 

blUs  of  paper  issued  by  either  of  a  less  denomination  tions  to  inaustrv,  lessen  the  temptations  to  evade  the 

than  twenty  dollars  should,  by  law,  be  excluded  law,  diminish  the  violations  and  frauds  perpetrated 

from  circulation,  so  that  the  people  may  have  the  upon  its  provisions,  make  its  operations  less  inquisi- 

benefit  and  convenience  of  a  gold  and  silver  cur-  torial,  and  greatly  reduce  in  numbers  the  army  of 

rency,  which,  in  all  their  business  transactions,  will  tax-gatherers  created  by  the  system,  who   "  take 

be  uniform  in  value  at  home  and  abroad.  from  the  mouth  of  honest  labor  the  bread  it  has 

*' Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  earned."  Retrenchment,  reform,  and  economy  should 
who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  hones tiv  possesses,  be  carried  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earo,  has  a  direct  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  may  be  re- 
interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating  medium  —  duced,  and  the  people  relieved  from  oppressive  tax- 
such  a  medium  as  shaU  be  real  and  substantial,  not  ation ;  a  sound  currency  should  be  restored,  and  the 
liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions ;  not  subiect  to  be  public  faith  in  regard  to  the  national  debt  sacredly 
blown  up  or  down  by  the  breath  of  speculation,  but  observed.  The  accomplishment  of  these  important 
to  be  made  stable  and  secure.  A  disordered  cur-  results,  together  with  tne  restoration  of  the  Union  of 
rency  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.  It  under- .  the  States  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
mines  the  virtues  necessary  for.  the  support  of  the  would  inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
social  system,  and  encourages  propensities  destruc-  stabilitjr  of  our  institutions,  and  bring  to  the  nation 
tive  of  its  happiness  ;  it  wars  against  industry,  prosperity,  peace,  and  good- will, 
frugality,  and  economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirits  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  iiUerim  ex- 
of  extravagance  and  speculation.''  It  has  been  hibits  the  operations  of  the  army  and  of  the  several 
asserted  by  one  of  our  profound  and  most  gifted  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  The  aggregate 
statesmen,  that  "  of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  strength  of  our  military  force,  on  the  80th  of  Septem- 
the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  more  ber  last,  was  56,315.  The  total  estimate  for  military 
effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  appropriations  is  $77,124,707,  including  a  deficiency 
money.  This  is  the  most  effectual  of  invcntioos  to  in  last  year's  appropriation  of  $18,600,000.  The  pay- 
fertilize  the  rich  man's  fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  ments  at  the  Treasury  on  account  of  tho  service 
poor  man's  brow.    Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  of  the  War  Department  from  Januai'v  1  to  October 
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39,  1867 — a  period  of  ten  months — amounted  to  there  are  thirteen  less  on  squadron  dntr  than  ilwre 
$109,807,000.  The  expenses  of  the  militarj  estab-  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  A  laif^e  nmabcr 
lisbment,  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  armj,  are  now  of  vessels  were  commenced  and  in  the  coone  of  cos- 
three  times  as  great  as  the^  hare  erer  been  in  time  structton  when  the  war  tenninated,  and,  althonrii 
of  peace,  while  the  discretionary  power  is  vested  in  Congress  had  made  the  necessary  appropristiona  for 
the  Executive  to  add  millions  to  tnis  expenditure  br  their  completion,  the  Department  has  eitoer  saspeod* 
an  increase  of  the  army  to  the  maximum  strength  ed  work  upon  them,  or  limited  the  slow  compfetiw 
allowed  by  the  law.  of  the  steam  vessels  so  as  to  meet  the  contracts  f<^ 

The  comprehensive  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  machinery  made  with  private  establishments.   The 

Interior  furnishes  interesting  information  in  reference  total  expenditures  of  tne  Navy  Department  for  the 

t-o  the  important  branches  of  the  public  service  con-  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1867,  were  |31,0S4,('ll. 

nected  with  his  department.  ^  No  appropriations  have  been  made  or  required  noce 

The  menacing  attitude  of  some  of  the  warlike  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  construction  and  repair 
bands  of  Indians  inhabitinff  the  district  of  country  ofvessels,  for  steam  machinery,  ordnance,  provisioEi, 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Hatte  Rivers,  and  portions  and  clothinff,  Aiel,  hemp,  etc.,  the  balances  no^ 
of  Dakota  Territory,  required  the  presence  of  a  large  these  scveru  heads  having  been  more  than  soffideit 
military  force  in  that  region.  Instigated  by  real  or  for  current  expenditures.  It  should  also  be  stated 
imaginary  grievances,  the  Indians  occasionally  com-  to  the  credit  of  the  Department,  that  besides  aakioi; 
mitted  acts  of  barbarous  violence  upon  emimnts  no  appropriations  for  the  above  objects  for  the  bit 
and  our  frontier  settlements,  but  a  general  Indian  two  years,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  SOth  c( 
war  has  been  providentiallv  averted.  The  Com'  September  last,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  lUjl, 
missioners  under  the  act  or  July  20, 1867,  were  in-  1820,  requested  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasorj  to  car- 
vested  with  full  power  to  adjust  existing  difficulties,  ry  to  the  surplus  fund  the  sum  of  sixty-five  milliacs 
ne^tiate  treaties  with  the  disaffected  bands,  ana  oV  dollars,  being  the  amount  received  from  the  salts 
select  for  them  reservations  remote  from  the  travelled  of  vessels  and  other  war  property,  and  the  remDiou 
routes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.   They  of  former  appropriations. 

entered  without  delay  upon  the  execution  of  their        The  report  of^the  Postmaster-General  »hovs  the 

trust,  but  have  not  yet  made  anj  official  report  of  business  of  the  Posi^Office  Department  and  the  con- 

their  proceeding.    It  is  of  vital  importance  that  our  dition  of  the  postal  service  in  a  verv  favorable  ligbt, 

distant  Territories  should  be  exempt  ftom  Indian  out-  and  the  attention  of  Consress  is  called  to  its  pncti- 

breaks,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Rail-  cal  recommendations.    The  receipts  of  the  Depsrt- 

road,  an  object  of  national  importance,  should  not  ment  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1867,  indndb^all 

be  interrupted  by  hostile  tribes.    These  objects,  as  special  appropriations  for  sea  and  land  8erTiee,ssd 

well  as  the  material  interests,  and  the  moral  and  In-  for  free  mail  matter,  were  $19,978,693.    The  expeo- 

tellectual  improvement  of  the  Indians,  can  be  most  ditures  for  all  purposes  were  $19,235,483,  leariDf  &b 

effectually  secured  by  concentrating  them  upon  por-  unexpended  buance  in  favor  of  the  DeMrtmeni  of 

tions  of  country  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  $748,210,  which  can  be  applied  toward  the  expenses 


the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  five  hundred  and  ten  miles  040.  The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  stsnp^ 

of  road  have  been  constructed  on  the  main  line  and  and  stamped  envelopes  was  $788,404.  TheincreaKof 

branches  of  the  Pacific  Railway.   The  line  from  Oma-  expenditures  for  1867  over  those  of  the  preTioasrear 

ha  is  rapidly  approachioff  the  eastern  base  of  the  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  the  land  aod 

Rocky  Mountains,  whilst  the  terminus  of  the  last  sec-  ocean  mau  service.    During  the  past  year  new  postal 

tion  of  constructed  road  in  California,  accepted  by  conventions  have  been  ratified  and  exchanges  wi& 

the  Government  on  the  24th  day  of  October  last,  was  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Bd- 

but  eleven  miles  distant  from  the  summit  of  the  Sicr-  gium^he  Netherlanfds,  Switzerland,  the  North  Gcr- 

ra  Nevada.    The  remarkable  energy  evinced  bv  the  man  Union,  Italy,  and  the  Colonial  Govemmeot  at 

companies  offers  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  Hong  Kong,  reducing  very  largelv  the  rates  of  oeeaa 

completion  of  the  road  from  Sacramento  to  Omaha  and  land  postages  to  and  m>m  and  within  those  coiu- 

will  not  be  long  deferred.  tries. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  seven  million  forty-one  The  report  of  the  acting  Commissioner  of  Agticalr 

thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  public  ture  concisely  presents  the  condition,  wants,  and  {>rt>- 

lands  were  disposed  of,  and  the  cash  receipts  from  gress  of  an  interest  eminently  worthy  the  fosteiioc 

sales  and  fees  exceeded  by  one-half  million  dol-  care  of  Congress,  and  exhibits  a  large  messore  of  Q9^ 

lars  the  sum  realized  from  those  sources  during  the  ful  results  achieved  during  the  year  to  which  it  refers. 

preceding  year.    The  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  in-  The  re6stablishment  of  peace  at  home  and  the  re- 

cludinis;  expenses  of  disbursements,  was  $18,619,956,  gumption  of  extended  trade,  travel,  and  coosmeitt' 

and  thirty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  abroad  have  served  to  increase  the  number  and  n- 

names  were  added  to  the  rolls.    The  entire  number  riety  of  questions  in  the  department  for  forazs 

of  pensioners  on  the  80th  of  June  last  was  one  bun-  affairs.     None  of  these  questions,  however,  bare 

dred  and  fifly-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven-  seriously  disturbed  our  relations  with  other  States, 

ty-four.    Eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  The  Republic  of  Mexico,  having  been  relieved  froc 

patents  and  designs  were  issued  during  the  year  end-  foreign  intervention,  is  earnestly  engaged  in  efiort^ 

lug  September  80,  1867,  and  at  that  date  the  balance  to  reestablish  her  constitutional  system  of  goren 

in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  fund  was  ment    A  good  understanding  continues  to  exist  be- 

$286,607.  tween  our  Government  and  the  Republics  of  Utjv 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  and  San  Domingo,  and  our  cordial  relations  witt 

we  have  seven  squadrons  actively  and  judiciously  the  Central  and  South  American  States  remai^  ui- 

employed,  under  efficient  and  able  commanders,  in  changed.    The  tender,  made  in  conformity  with  a 

protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citi-  resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  good  offiasoftw 

zens,  maintaining  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Gov-.  Government,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  adynstrowt 

emment,  and  promoting  the  commerce  and  business  of  peace  between  Brazil  and  her  allies,  on  o°^.^ 

interests  of  our  countrymen  in  every  ^art  of  the  and  Paraguay  on  the  other,  and  between  ^"^JJ** 

world.    Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirtv-eight  vessels  her  allies,  on  the  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  otwr, 

composing  the  present  navy  of  the  United  States,  though  kindly  received,  has  in  neither  case  «>«« 

fifty-six.  carrying  five  hundred  and  seven  guns,  are  folly  acceptedf  by  the  belligerents.    The  '^  "!  *T 

in  squadron  service.    During  the  year  the  number  of  yallev  of  the  Parana  is  still  vigorously  maintaiDet 

vessels  in  commission  has  been  reduced  twelve,  and  On  the  other  hand,  actual  hostilities  between  Use 
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Pacific  States  and  Spain  have  been  more  than  a  jear 
suspended.  I  shall,  on  anj  proper  occasion  that 
xna^  occur,  renew  the  conciliatory  recommendations 
which  have  been  already  made.  Brazil,  with  en- 
lightened sagacity  and  comprehensive  statesman- 
ship, has  opened  the  great  channels  of  the  Amazon 
ana  its  tributaries  to  universal  commerce.  One 
thing  more  seems  needful  to  assure  a  rapid  and 
cheering  progress  in  South  America.  I  refer  to 
those  peaceful  habits  without  which  States  and  na- 
tions cannot^  in  this  age,  well  expect  material  pros- 
perity or  social  advancement. 

The  Exposition  of  Universal  Industrv  at  Paris  has 
passed,  and  seems  to  have  fully  realizea  the  high  ex- 
pectations of  the  French  Government.  If  due  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  recent  political  derangement 
of  industry  here,  the  part  which  the  United  States 
has  borne  in  this  exhibition  of  invention  and  art 
may  be  re^rded  with  very  high  satisfaction.  During 
the  exposition  a  conference  was  held  of  delegates 
from  several  nations,  the  United  States  being  one, 
in  which  the  inconveniences  of  commerce  and  social 
intercourse  resulting  from  the  diverse  standards  of 
money  value  were  verj  fuUy  discussed,  and  plans  were 
developed  for  estabhshing,  by  universal  consent,  a 
common  principle  for  the  coinage  of  gold.  These 
conferences  are  expected  to  be  renewed,  with  the 
attendance  of  many  foreign  States  not  hitherto  rep- 
resented. A  report  of  these  interesting  proceedings 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  which  will  no  doubt 
justly  appreciate  the  ^eat  object,  and  be  ready  to 
adopt  any  measure  which  may  tend  to  facilitate  its 
ultimate  accomplishment. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  Congress  declared 
by  law  that  treasury  notes  without  interest,  autho- 
rized by  that  act,  should  be  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United 
States.  An  annual  remittance  of  $30,000,  less  stip- 
ulated expenses,  accrues  to  claimants  under  the  con- 
vention made  with  Spain  in  1884.  These  remit- 
tances, since  the  passage  of  that  act,  have  been  paid 
in  such  notes.  The  cHiimants  insist  that  the  (!rov- 
cmment  oueht  to  reouire  payment  in  coin.  The 
snly  ect  may  tie  deemea  worthy  of  your  attention. 

Rearrangement  has  as  yet  been  reached  for  the 
settlement  of  our  claims  for  British  depredations 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
felt  it  m  V  duty  to  decline  the  proposition  of  arbitra- 
tion made  by  her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  because  it 
Las  hitherto  been  accompanied  by  reservations  and 
imitations  incompatible  with  the  rights,  interests, 
and  honor  of  our  country.  It  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended that  Great  Britain  will  persist  in  her  refusal 
to  satisfy  these  just  and  reasonable  claims,  which 
involve  the  sacred  principle  of  non-intervention — a 
principle  hcnccfortn  not  more  important  to  the 
TJnitea  States  than  to  all  other  commercial  nations. 

The  West  India  Islands  were  settled  and  colonized 
by  European  States  simultaneously  with  the  settle- 
ment and  colonization  of  the  American  continent. 
Most  of  the  colonies  planted  here  became  independ- 
ent nations  in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Our  own  country  embraces 
communities  which,  at  one  period,  were  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Kussia.  The  people  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the 
exception  of  tnose  of  the  Island  of  Hayti,  have 
neither  attained  nor  aspired  to  independence,  nor 
have  they  become  prepared  for  self-defence.  Al- 
though possessing  considerable  commercial  value, 
the V  nave  been  held  by  the  several  European  States 
which  colonized  or  at  some  time  conquered  them, 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  military  and  naval  strategy 
in  carrying  out  European  policy  and  designs  in  re- 
gard to  this  continent.  In  our  revolutionary  war, 
ports  and  harbors  in  the  West  India  Islands  were 
used  by  our  eneniy,  to  the  great  i^j^^  ^^^  embar- 
rassment of  the  United  States.  We  had  the  same 
experience  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  same  European  policy  for  a  long  time  excluded 
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ns  even  from  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  while  we 
were  at  peace  with  all  nations.  In  our  recent  civil 
war,  the  rebels,  and  their  piratical  and  blockade- 
breaking  allies,  found  facilities  in  the  same  ports  for 
the  work,  which  they,  too^  successfully  accomplished, 
of  injuring  and  devastating  the  commerce  wnich  we 
are  now  engaged  in  rebuilding.  We  labored  espe- 
cially under  this  disadvantage — ^that  European  steam 
vessels,  employed  by  our  enemies,  found  friendly 
shelter,  protection,  and  supplies  in  West  Indian 
ports,  while  our  own  naval  operations  were  neces- 
sarily carried  on  from  our  own  distant  shores. 
There  was  then  a  universal  feeling  of  the  want  of  an 
advanced  naval  outpost  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  Europe.  The  dutv  of  obtaining  such  an  outpost 
peacefully  and  lawfully,  while  neither  doing  nor 
menacing  injury  to  other  States,  earnestly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Executive  Department  bemre 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of  since  that  time.  A  not  entirely  dissimilar  naval 
want  revealed  itself  during  the  same  period  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  required  foothold  there  was  for^ 
tunately  secured  by  our  late  treaty  with  the  Emper- 
or of  Russia,  and  it  now  seems  imperative  that  the 
more  obvious  necessities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  should 
not  be  less  carefully  provided  for.  A  good  and  con- 
venient port  and  harbor,  capable  of  easy  defence, 
will  supply  that  want.  With  possession  of  such  a 
station  by  the  United  States,  neither  we  nor  any 
other  American  nation  need  longer  apprehend  injury 
or  offence  from  any  transatlantic  enemy.  I  agree 
with  our  early  statesmen  that  the  West  indies  natu- 
rally gravitate  to,  and  may  be  expected  ultimately  to 
be  absorbed  by,  the  continental  States,  including  our 
own.  I  agree  with  them  also  that  it  is  wise  to  leave 
the  question  of  such  absorption  to  this  process  of 
natural  political  gravitation.  The  Islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Jonn's,  which  constitute  a  part  of 
the  group  called  the  Yirgin  Islands,  seemed  to  ofi*er 
us  advantages  immediately  desirable,  while  their  ac- 
quisition could  be  secured  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  alluded.  A  treaty  has,  there- 
fore, been  concluded  with  the  Kine  of  Denmark  for 
the  cession  of  those  islands*  and  wul  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  payment 
to  Russia  of  the  sum  stipulated  in  toe  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Alaska.  Possession  having  been  formally 
delivered  to  our  commissioner,  the  territory  remains 
for  the  present  in  care  of  a  military  force,  awaiting 
such  cinl  organization  as  shall  be  directed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  annexation  of  many  small  German  States  to 
Prussia  and  the  reorganization  of  that  country  un- 
der a  new  and  liberal  constitution  have  induced  me 
to  renew  the  effort  to  obtain  a  just  and  prompt  set- 
tlement of  the  locg-vexed  question  concerning  the 
claims  of  foreign  States  for  military  service  from 
their  subjects  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  attention  of 
Congress  is  resnectfuUv  called  to  a  singular  and  em- 
barrassing conflict  of  laws.  The  Executive  Depart: 
ment  of  this  Government  has  hitherto  uniformly 
held,  as  it  now  holds,  that  naturalization,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  absolves  the  recipient  from  his  native  alle- 
giance. The  courts  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown  is  indefeasible,  and  is 
not  absolved  by  our  laws  of  natu^^alization.  British 
judges  cite  courts  and  law  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  that  theory  against  the  position 
held  by  the  Executive  authority  of  the  United  States. 
This  conflict  perplexes  the  public  mind  concerning 
the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  impairs  the 
national  authority  abroad.  I  called  attention  to  this 
subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  now  a|^ain 
respectfully  appeal  to  Congress  to  declare  the  nation- 
al will  unmistakably  upon  this  important  question. 

The  abuse  of  our  laws  by  the  clandestine  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  African  slave-trade  from  American  porta 
or  bjr  American  citizens  has  altogether  ceased,  and^ 
under  existing  circumstances,  no  apprehensions  of 
its  renewal  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  entertained. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  we  shall  not  propose  to  her  Miyesty's  Got- 
ernmenta  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  the  stipu> 
lations  for  maintaining  a  naval  force  for  the  sup- 
pression of  that  trade. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WASHDfGTON,  Dioember  8, 1867. 


Veto  hy  the  Prmdent  of  the  hill  to  regulate 
the  electvM  franchise  in  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

To  the  Senate  qf  the  United  States  : 

I  have  received  and  considered  a  bill  entitled  ''An 
act  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  ISth  of 
December,  and  bj  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  succeeding  daj.  It  was  presented  for  my  ap- 
proval on  the  Sth  ultimo — six  days  after  the  ac^oum- 
ment  of  Congress — and  is  now  returned  with  m^ 
objections  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  origi- 
nated. 

Measures  having  been  introduced,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
persons  of  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  corporate  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown  to  ascertain  and  make  known 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  two  cities  upon  a 
subject  so  immediately  affecting  their  welfare  as  a 
community.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
people  at  special  elections,  held  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1865,  when  the  qualified  voters  of  Wash- 
iiigton  and  Georgetown,  with  great  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  expressed  themselves  opposed  to  the 
contemplated  legislation.  In  Washington,  in  a  vote 
of  6,556 — the  largest,  with  but  few  exertions,  ever 
polled  in  that  city  —  onl^  82  ballots  were  cast 
for  negro  sufirage ;  while  m  Georgetown,  in  an  ag;- 
gregate  of  813  votes — a  number  considerably  m 
excess  of  the  average  vote  at  the  four  preceding 
annual  elections — but  one  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  elective  franchise.  As 
these  elections  aeem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
entire  fairness,  the  result  must  be  accepted  as  a  truth- 
ful expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict upon  the  question  which  evoked  it.  Possessing, 
as  an  organized  community,  the  same  popular  right 
as  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  Territory,  to  make 
known  their  will  upon  matters  which  affect  their 
social  and  political  condition,  they  could  have 
selected  no  more  appropriate  mode  of  memorial- 
izing Congress  upon  the  subject  of  this  bill  than 
through  the  suffrages  of  their  <}ualified  voters. 

Entirely  disregarding  the  wishes  af  the  people  of 
the  Distnet  of  Columbia,  Congress  has  deemed  it 
right  and  expedient  to  pass  the  measure  now  sub- 
mitted for  mj  signature.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Executive,  standing  between  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  will  of  the  other,  fairly  ex- 
pressed, to  determine  whether  be  should  approve 
the  bill,  and  thus  aid  in  placing  upon  the  statute- 
books  of  the  nation  a  lavi^  gainst  which  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  to  apply  have  solemnly  and  with  such 
unanimity  protested,  or  whether  he  should  return 
it  with  hisoDJcctions,  in  the  hope  that,  upon  reconsid- 
eration. Congress,  acting  as  the  representatives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seat  of  Government,  will  per- 
mit them  to  regulate  a  purely  local  question  as  to 
them  may  seem  best  suited  to  their  interests  and 
condition. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Mairland  and  Virginia,  in  order  that  it 
might  become  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Accepted  by  Congress,  it  at  once 


became  subject  to  the  "excluiuve  leeislstioii"  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  Federal  GonstitntioiL 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  inezerdi- 
ing  its  functions  as  the  law-making  power  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  authority  or  the  nstio&Bl 
Leffialature  is  not  without  limit,  but  that  GoD|nsa 
is  bound  to  observe  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  well  in  the  enactment  of  local  livs  for 
the  seat  of  Government  as  in  legislation  oommoo  to 
Ibe  entire  Union.    Were  it  to  be  admitt^i  thtt  the 
right  *'  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  case» 
whatsoever"  conferred  upon   Congress  nnlimhed 
power  vrithin  the  District  of  Columbia,  bills  of  it- 
tainder  and  ezpost  facto  laws  might  be  passed  and 
titles   of  nobility  granted  within   its  bonnclanei. 
Laws  might  be  made  "  respecting  an  establisbmeat 
of  reli^on,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  theret^ 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  pren; 
or   the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  aasembie 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
^evances.'^    "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secvre 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  agaissi 
unreasonable    searches  ana  seizures,"  might  wi& 
impunity  be  violated.    The  rijrht  of  trial  by  jm 
might  be  denied,  excessive  bad  required,  ezceuire 
fines  imposed,  and  cruel  and  unusual  puiiishme&ti 
inflicted.   Despotism  would  thus  reign  at  the  6eat<tf 
Government  of  a  free  Republic,  andj  as  a  place  d 
permanent  residence,  it  would  be  avoided  bj  all  who 
prefer  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  mere  emolomeQti 
of  oflScial  position. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  legislstisg 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  Federal  Cos- 
stitution,  the  relation  of  Conjj^ress  to  its  inhabittau 
is  analogous  to  that  of  a  Legislature  to  the  people  of 
a  State,  under  their  own  local  constitution.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  asking  too  much  thai,  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  District,  Congress  shoaM 
have  a  like  respect  for  the  will  and  interests  of  its 
inhabitants  as  is  entertained  b^  a  State  Legisl&tore 
for  the  wishes  and  prosperity  of  those  for  whom  thej 
legislate.  •  The  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
genius  of  our  Government  require  that,  in  regard  to 
any  law  which  is  to  affect  and  have  a  permaneot  bear- 
ing upon  a  people,  their  will  should  exert  at  1^  i 
reasonable  mfluence  upon  those  who  are  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  their  legislators.  Would,  for  iostaoce, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  of  Indiana,  or  of  any  State  ia  the 
Union,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  will  of  a  large 
majority  or^  the  people  whom  they  were  choseo  to 
represent,  arbitrarihr  force  upon  them,  aa  voten,  all 
persona  of  the  iTfrican  or  negro  race  and  mak« 
them  eligible  for  office,  without  anv  other  4]aalifiea- 
tion  than  a  certain  term  of  residence  within  the 
State  ?  In  neither  of  the  States  named  woald  tt 
colored  population,  when  acting  together,  be  able  p 
produce  any  great  social  or  political  result.  Tet.  ia 
New  York,  before  he  can  vote,  the  man  of  co'cr 
must  fulfil  conditions  that  are  not  required  of  thr 
white  citizen  J  in  Pennsylvania,  the  electiTe  fran- 
chise is  restricted  to  white  freemen ;  while  in  Indi- 
ana negroes  and  mulattoes  are  expressly  excladeu 
from  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  hardly  seems  consst- 
cnt  with  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  thai 
representatives  of  States  where  suffra^  is  other 
denied  the  colored  man,  or  granted  to  him  on  qaao- 
fications  requiring  intelligence  or  property,  ahoaM 
compel  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colambia  to 
try  an  experiment  which  their  own  constitneoJ* 
have  thus  far  shown  an  unwillingness  to  test  fc* 
themselves.  Nor  does  it  accord  with  our  repab- 
lican  ideas  that  the  principles  of  self-goTerBoeat 
should  lose  its  force  when  applied  to  the  residests 
of  the  District  merely  because  their  legislators  are 
not,  like  those  of  the  States,  responsible,  throujihthe 
ballot,  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are  the  Un- 
making power. 

The  great  object  of  placing  the  seat  of  Governmeni 
under  the  exclnsive  legislation  of  Congress  was  to 
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secure  the  entire  independence  of  the  General  Got- 
ernment  from  undue  State  influence^  and  to  enable 
it  to  discharge,  without  danger  of  interruption  or 
infringemeot  of  its  authoritj,  the  high  functions  for 
which  it  was  created  b7  the  people.    For  this  im- 

Eortant  purpose  it  was  ceded!  to  the  United  States 
J  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  it  certainly  nieyer 
could  have  been  contemplated,  as  one  of  the  objects 
to  be  attained  by  placms  it  under  the  ezclusire 
jurisdiction  of  Confess,  tnat  it  would  afford  to  pro- 
pagandists or  political  parties  a  place  for  an  experi- 
mental test  of  their  principles  and  theories.  Wnile, 
indeed,  the  residents  of  the  seat  of  Goyernment  are 
not  citizens  of  any  State,  and  are  not  therefore 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  Electoral  GoUeffe  or  represen- 
tation in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  they  are  never- 
theless American  citizens,  entitled  as  such  t*o  every 
guarantee  of  the  Constitution,  to  every  benefit  of 
the  laws,  and  to  every  right  which  pertains  to 
citizens  of  our  common  country.  In  all  matters, 
then,  affecting  their  domestic  affairs,  the  spirit 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government  demands 
that  their  wishes  should  be  consulted  and  re- 
spected, and  they  taught  to  feel  that,  although  not 
permitted  practically  to  participate  in  national  con- 
cerns, they  are  nevertheless  under  a  paternal  Gov- 
ernment, regardful  of  their  rights,  mindful  of  their ' 
wants,  and  solicitous  for  their  prosperity.  It  was 
evidently  contemplated  that  all  local  questions 
would  be  left  to  their  decision,  at  least  to  an  extent 
that  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  object  for 
which  Congress  was  granted  exclusive  I^slation 
over  the  seat  of  Government.  When  the  Uonstitu- 
tion  was  jet  under  consideration  it  was  assumed  by 
Mr.  Madison  that  its  inhabitants  would  be  allowed 
«<  a  municipal, Legislature  for  local  purposes,  derived 
from  their  own  suffrages."  When,  for  the  first 
time.  Congress,  in  the  vear  1800,  assembled  at 
Washington,  President  Adams,  in  his  speech  at  its 
opening,  reminded  the  two  Houses  that  it  was  for 
them  to  consider  whether  the  local  powers  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  should  be  imme- 
diately exercised,  and  he  asked  them  to  '' consider 
it  aa  the  capital  of  a  great  nation,  advancing  with 
unexampled  rapidity  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  wealth 
and  in  population,  and  possessing  within  itself  those 
resources,  which,  if  not  thrown  away  or  lamentably 
misdirected,  would  secure  to  it  a  long  course  of 
prosperity  and  self-government."  Three  years  had 
not  elapsed  when  Congress  was  called  upon  to  deter- 
roioe  the  propriety  of  retroceding  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  which  they 
had,  respectively,  relinquished  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  exclusive 
jurisdiction  was  not  necessary  or  useful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  it  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  their  political  rights  ;  that  much  of  the 
time  of  Congress  was  consumed  in  legislation  per- 
taining t6  it;  that  its  government  was  expensive; 
that  Congress  was  not  competent  to  legislate  for  the 
District,  because  the  members  were  strangers  to  its 
local  concerns ;  and  that  it  was  an  example  of  a  gov- 
ernment without  representation  —  an  experiment 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  held,  amon^  other  reasons,  and 
successfully,  that  the  Constitution,  the  acts  of  ces- 
sion of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress accepting  the  grant,  all  contemplated  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  exclusive  lej^islation  by  Congress,  and  that 
its  usefulness,  if  not  its  necessity,  was  inferred  from 
the  inconvenience  which  was  felt  for  want  of  it  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation ;  that  the  people 
themselves,  who,  it  was  said,  had  been  deprived  of 
their  political  rights,  had  not  complained  and  did 
not  desire  a  retrocession :  that  the  evil  might  be  rem- 
edied by  dvin^  them  a  representation  in  Congress 
when  the  District  should  become  sufiBciently  popu- 
lous, and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  local  Legislature ;  that 


if  the  inhabitants  had  not  political  rights  they  had 
great  political  influence ;  that  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  legislating  for  the  District  would  not  be  great,  but 
would  diminish,  and  miffht  in  a  great  measure  be 
avoided  by  a  local  Legislature ;  and  that  Congress 
could  not  retroccde  tne  inhabitants  without  their 
consent.  Continuing  to  live  substantially  under 
the  laws  that  existed  at  the  time  of  tlie  ces- 
sion, and  such  changes  onlv  having  been  made  as 
were  suggested  by  themselves,  the  people  of  the 
District  have  not  sought,  by  a  local  Legislature,  that 
which  has  generally  been  willingly  conceded  by  the 
Congress  of  the  nation. 

As  a  general  rule,  sound  policy  requires  that  the 
Legislature  should  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
when  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  The  measures  suited  to  one  community  might 
not  be  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  another ;  and 
the  persons  bestr  qualified  to  determine  such  ques- 
tions are  those  whose,  interesta  are  to  be  directly 
affected  by  any  proposed  law.  In  Massachusetts, 
for  instance,  male  persons  are  allowed  to  vote  with- 
out regard  to  color,  provided  thev  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence.  In  a  population  in  that  State 
of  1,281,066,  there  were,  by  the  census  of  1860,  only 
9,602  persons  of  color ;  and  of  the  males  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  there  were  889,086-  white  to 
2,602  colored.  By  the  same  official  enumeration 
there  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia  60,764  whites 
to  14,816  persons  of  the  colored  race.  Since  then, 
however,  the  population  of  the  District  has  largely 
increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  nearly  100,000  whites  to  80,000 
negroes.  The  cause  of  the  augmented  numbers  of 
the  latter  class  needs  no  explanation.  Contiguous 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  tne  District,  during  the 
war,  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  escaped 
from  servitude,  and  it  is  yet  the  abiding-place  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those  who  sought  within 
its  limita  a  shelter  ft'om  bondage.  Until  then  held  in 
slavery,  and  denied  all  opportunities  for  mental  cul-  ' 
ture,  their  first  knowledge  of  the  Government  was 
acquired,  when,  by  conferring  upon  them  freedom, 
it  became  the  benefactor  of  their  race ;  the  test  of 
their  capability  for  improvement  began,  when, 
for  the  nrst  time,  the  career  of  free  industry  and 
the  avenues  to  intelligence  were  opened  to  them. 
Possessing  these  advantages  but  a  limited  time — 
the  greater  number  perhaps  having  entered  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  later  years  of  the  war 
or  since  its  termination — we  may  well  pause  to  in- 
quire whether,  after  so  brief  a  probation,  they  are  as 
a  class  capable  of  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  qualified  to  disohai^  the  duties  of 
official  position.  The  people  who  are  daily  witnesses 
of  their  mode  of  living,  and  who  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  their  habits  of  thought,  have  expressed  the 
conviction  that  they  are  not  yet  competent  to  serve 
as  electors,  and  thus  become  eligible  for  office  in 
the  local  governments  under  which  they  live. 
Clothed  with  the  elective  franchise,  their  numbers, 
already  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  labor, 
would  be  soon  increased  by  an  influx  from  the  ad- 
joining States.  Drawn  from  fields  where  employ- 
ment is  abundant,  they  would  in  vain  seek  it  nere, 
and  so  add  to  the  embarrassments  pilready  experi- 
enced from  the  large  class  of  idle  persons  congre- 
gated in  the  District  Hardly  yet  capable  of  forming 
correct  judgments  upon  the  important  questions 
that  often  make  the  issues  of  a  political  contest,  they 
could  readily  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
designing  persons. 

Wnile  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  census  of  1860, 
the  proportion  of  white  to  colored  males  over  twenty 
years  of  age  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one, 
here  the  black  race  constitutes  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  population,  while  the  same  class  surrounds 
the  District  on  all  sides,  ready  to  change  their  resi- 
dence at  a  moment's  notice,  and  with  all  the  facility 
of  a  nomadic  people,  in  order  to  enjoy  here,  after  a 
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short  residence,  a  priyile^  they  find  nowhere  else.  Tious  condition  of  senritade,  thai,  as  a  daw,  tb«j 
It  is  within  their  power,  in  one  year,  to  come  into  are  as  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  our  GoTera. 
the  District  in  such  numbers  as  to  haye  the  supreme  ment  as  the  intelligent  fordgner,  who  makes  ov 
control  of  the  white  race,  and  to  govern  them  bj  land  the  home  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
their  own  officers,  and  bj  the  exercise  of  all  the  neither  a  residence  of  five  years,  and  the  kaowledge 
municipal  authority — among  the  rest,  of  the  power  of  our  institutions  which  it^ves,  nor  attaebmeot  to 
of  taxation  over  property  in  which  they  have  no  in-  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  are  the  onl^  coo- 
terest.  In  Massachusetts,  where  they  nave  enjoyed  ditions  upon  which  he  can  be  admitted  to  otizen- 
the  benefits  of  a  thorough  educational  system,  a  ship.  He  must  prove,  in  addition,  a  good  moial 
qualification  of  intelligence  is  required,  while  here  character,  and  thus  ffire  reasonable  ground  for  Uk 
suffrage  is  extended  to  all  without  discrimination,  as  belief  that  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  oblig&tiou 
well  to  the  most  incapable,  who  can  prove  a  real-  which  he '  assumes  as  a  citizen  of  the  Repabbc 
dence  in  the  District  oi  one  year,  as  to  those  persons  Where  a  people — ^the  source  of  all  political  power— 
of  color,  who,  comparatively  few  in  number^  are  per-  speak  by  their  suffrages,  throuffh  the  instnuBeotiii- 
manent  inhabitants,  and  having  ^ven  evidence  of  ty  of  the  ballot-box,  it  must  he  carefully  guarded 
merit  and  qualification,  are  recognized  as  useful  and  against  the  control  of  those  who  are  corrupt  m  pn&- 
responsible  members  of  the  community.  Imposed  ciple  and  enemies  of  fi:ee  institutions,  for  it  can  ocl; 
upon  an  unwilling  people,  placed,  by  uie  Constitu-  become  to  our  political  an4  social  system  a  safe  coa- 
tion,  under  the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress,  it  ductor  of  heUtoy  popular  sentiment  when  kept  free 
would  be  viewed  as  an  arbi&ary  exercise  of^power,  from  demoralizing  influences.  Controlled  ^roagh 
and  as  an  indication  by  the  country  of  the  puipose  fraud  and  usurpation  by  the  designing,  anarcbjacd 
of  Congress  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  negro  suf-  despotism  must  inevitably  follow.  In  the  hands  of 
frafce  by  the  States.  It  would  engender  a  feeling  of  op-  the  patriotic  and  worth  jr  our  Government  will  be 
position  and  hatred  between  the  two  races,  which,  be-  preserved  upon  the  principles  of  the  ConstitutioD  in- 
coming deep-rooted  and  ineradicable,  would  prevent  oerited  from  our  fathers.  It  follows,  therefore,  tbit, 
them  from  hving  together  in  a  state  of  mutual  friend-  in  admitting  to  the  ballot-box  a  new  class  of  xQva 
liness.  Carefulfy  avoiding  every  measure  that  might  '  not  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fraD- 
tend  to  produce  such  a  result,  and  following  tne  chise,  we  weaken  our  svstem  of  government  instead 
clear  ana  well-ascertained  popular  will,  we  should  of  adding  to  its  streneth  and  durability, 
assiduously  endeavor  to  promote  kindly  relations  In  returning  this  oill  to  the  Senate,  I  deeply 
between  them,  and  thus,  when  that  populw  will  leads  regret  that  there  should  be  any  conflict  of  opia- 
the  way,  prepare  for  the  gradual  and  harmonious  ion  between  the  Legislative  and  Executire  i>e- 
introduction  of  this  new  element  into  the  political  partments  of  the  Government  in  n^ard  to  mcas- 
power  of  the  country.  ures  that  vitally  affect  the  prosperify  and  peaet 
It  cannot  be  ur^ed  that  the  proposed  extension  of  of  the  country.  Sincerely  desiring  to  recondle  th« 
suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  necessary  to  States  with  one  another,  and  the  whole  people  to 
enable  persons  of  color  to  protect  either  their  inter-  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  has  beta 
ests  or  their  rights.  They  stand  here  precisely  as  my  earnest  wish  to  co(^perate  with  Congress  is 
they  stand  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  all  measures  having  for  tneir  object  a  proper  sad 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  all  that  pertains  to  civil  rights,  complete  adjustment  of  the  questions  resoltme  froa 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  class  of  persons  our  fate  civil  war.  Harmony  between  the  codrdioste 
from  citizens  of  tbe  United  States ;  for  they  possess  branches  of  the  Government,  adways  necessarr  for 

the  "  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceed-  the  public  welfare,  was  never  more  demanded  tbin 

• — *__  XI..  .x_  _* __^  .         ,       _.  x^ X  xj_._       ^ -•-—•"  therefore  be  my  fc-n- 

poBsible,  eoDcert  of 
rerences  of  opinioi 
none  other,  anv  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  that  have  already  occurred  have  rendered  me  o&lj 
or  custom  to  tne  contrary  notwithstanding."  Nor,  the  more  cautious  lest  the  Executive  should  encro^B 
as  has  been  assumed,  are  their  suffrages  necessary  to  upon  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress,  or,  bv  ex- 
aid  a  loyal  sentiment  here ;  for  local  governments  ceeding  in  any  manner  the  constitutional  hmit  cf 
already  exist  of  undoubted  fealty  to  the  Government,  his  duties,  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  should 
and  are  sustained  by  communities  which  were  among  exist  between  the  severU  codrdinate  departments, 
the  first  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  and  which  is  so  essential  to  the  harmonious  worldcz 
which  during  the  struggle  furnished  their  full  quotas  of  the  Government.  I  know  it  has  been  ucged  tb^t 
of  men  to  the  military  service  of  the  country.  the  Executive  Department  is  more  likely  to  eolir^ 
The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  the  highest  the  sphere  of  its  action  than  either  of  the  other  tro 
attribute  of  an  American  citizen,  and,  when  guided  by  branches  of  the  Government,  and  especially  ia  the 
virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  a  proper  apprecia-  exercise  of  the  veto  power  conferred  upon  it  hj  tbe 
tion  of  our  institutions,  constitutes  the  true  oasis  of  Constitution.  It  should  be  remembered,  howeTer, 
a  democratic  form  of  eovemment,  in  which  the  that  this  power  is  wholly  negative  and  conserratiTe 
sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  people,  in  its  character,  and  was  intended  to  operate  as  a 
Its  influence  for  good  necessarily  depends  upon  the  check  upon  unconstitutional,  hasty,  and  improTid^t 
elevated  character  and  patriotism  of  the  elector,  for  legislation,  and,  as  a  means  of  protection  against  io- 
if  exercised  by  persons  who  do  not  justly  estimate  vasions  of  the  just  powers  of  the  Executive  and  Jodi- 
its  value,  and  wno  are  indifferent  as  to  its  results,  it  cial  Departments.  It  was  remarked  by  Chancellor 
will  only  serve  as  a  means  of  placing  power  in  tiie  Kent  that — 
hands  of  the  unprincipled  and  ambitious,  and  must  To  enact  laws  la  a  transcendent  power;  and,  If  tbeboiv 


Great  danger  is  therefore  to  be  apprehended  from  JP^^'Ik    5*  "^T^  ^1^   *!LV* *  *^^^-  .Jf-  S^S^^d 

.«  .,»^;*»aTit  aWa«.;^..  «^  ♦!»«.  »i««f:.r«  r..»»»t.:.«  *«  has  therefore  been  thought  necesaary^  by  the  most  ama 

an  untimely  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  ,„^  ^^^  experienced  anists  in  the  idence  of  diM  pdhy, 

any  new  class  in  our  country,  especially  when  the  that  strong  barriera  shoald  be  erected  for  the  proiecUoo  wd 

large  majority  of  that  class,  in  wielding  the  power  gecurlty  of  the  other  necessary  powers  of  the  GovcniBtca'. 

thus  placed  in  their  hands,  cannot  be  expected  cor^  Nothing  has  been  deemed  more  fit  and  expedient  for  rbe  p»^ 

rectly  to  comprehend  the  duties  and  responsibilities  pose  than  the  proriaion  that  the  head  of  the  Ex«co^«£ 

which  pertain  to  suffrage.    Yesterday,  as  it  were,  partment  should  be  so  constituted  »»*«•«««"»  "^Sw 

four  mSlion  nersons  wire  held  in  a^condition  o>  ;'^*;„%«,Vp°^rg'!,?,^^^^^^^^ 

slavery  that  had  existed  for  generaUons ;    to-day  jn"!  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  permanent  baala,  should  hare  the  r^  e^ 

they  are  freemen,  and  are  assumed  by  law  to  be  determining  upon  the  validity  of  lawa  by  the  standard  ofti^ 

citizens.    It  cannot  be  presumed,  from  their  pre-  Constitution. 
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• 

The  necessity  of  some  such  check  in  the  hands  of  sra  many  reasons  which  maybe  assigned  for  the  enerossfng 

the  Execatiye  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  most  emi-  Infloenoa  of  tho  leglslatiTo  department.  In  the  flnt  place,  its 

nent  writers  upon  our  system  of  goyemment,  who  conftltntlonal  powers  are  more  extensive,  and  len  capable 

seem  to  concurin  the  opinion  that  encroachments  are  ^I  ^J^'f.wTirt^^l^f  f  "^^^  h!!?/iIS.*«rti,^^2™H  **"*f 

«»#..4    f«.  K«   ^^^m^u^^J^A   rm^wm.  *!, «   A^^^^^^^*.  !-  *^*  '■*^®  otner  departments.  Tbe  bounds  of  the  execntlve  au- 

™u?*u  ' «  ,     .»PP™®»»<ied  from  the  department  in  thority  are  easily  marked  ont  and  defined.    It  reaches  few 

which  all  legiBlatiTe  powers  are  Tested  by  the  Gonsti-  objects,  and  those  arc  known.    It  cannot  transcend  them 

tution.     Mr.  Madison,  in  referrin|^  to  the  difficulty,  of  without  being  brought  In  contact  with  the  other  departmenta 

providing  some  practice  secunty  for  each  against  Laws  may  check  and  restrain  and  bound  its  exercise.    The 

the  inrasion  of  the  others,  remarks  that—  •*™«  remarks  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  Judiciary. 

fni.   i^-j  !-*•      ^ L_-     *  J  u  i.    j«       Ai.  Tb®  Juriadictlon   Is,  or  may  bo,  bounded  to   a  few  objects 

The  l^islatlve  department  Is  eyerywhere  extending  the  or  persons ;   or,  however  general  and  unlimited,  its  opera- 

sphere  of  Its  activity,  taxA  drawing  aU  power  Into  Its  impetu-  tions  are  necessirily  confined  to  the  mere  adminTstration  of 

oaa  yortej.   The  foundw  of  oar  republic    •    •    •    •  seem  private  aud  public  Justice.    It  cannot  punish  without  law. 

neyer  to  havereooliocted  the  danger  firom  legislative  usurpa-  ft  cannot  cr^te  coitroversies  to  act  upon.    It  can  decide 

"^-?,:^.Jr.!r.?5H^-*?.  ??rK"  S„?/  ^t.^'i.^h  9°ly.?Po?.  ^^^^  ^d  cases  « they  are_bKught  by  others  bo- 


<»«r«.Ku  1,7  on j»emoi7  wnicu  u  iMp  rea  ov  a  aupnoBea  caaes  of  constitutional  prohibiUon,  is  unl  mited.  Itlsforever 

own  strength,  whldi  is  snm<A&itlv  numerous  to  feci  all  the  and  laws  and  public  policy  of  the  country.    It  regulates  all 

poulons  whl^  actuate  a  multituae,  vet  not  ao  numerous  as  n,  y^t  interests.    Itdisposes  of  all  its  pVopertyT^Lo^but 

to  be  incapable  of  pursuit  the_  objects  of  its  passions  by  -t  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  bnLnche«  at  itTofd 


^«*rft.*»«  Ati^r^T^n^^^  iT.  ;X«.&f «hX«-i  '^ZJL     wuroes  and  the  resources  of  wealth.  It  changes  i  

mcnts  from  other  clrcumstancea.    Its  constltnttonal  powers  ^^ole  tobric  of  tbe  lawa    It  moulds  at  its  pleasure  almost  aU 

JSlIt'^^  w?S  Si'^t^^iimv "SSS^nl^H^I  iSS'i?  "»«  institutions  which  give  strength  and  conSSanddipHi? 

SSid* lirfnd^iSk  m«S?Jif  ^}le^}^^1fS^^^l  ^  •^"'^y-    I"  ^«  next  place,  It  Is  the  direct,  visible  iSpre- 

ml^«^  thp  ^fiiSiS??^SJ^S;fmfn£?^»n^?^^^  scntatlve  of  the  wiU  of  t£e  people  in  all  the  changes  of  times 

S^.tJ^Stw!  Si^i  ifnf  i!JS«;?;HfS«  .^!^™  !ii^  »°*  circumstances.    It  has  Se  pride  as  well  as  tfc  power  of 

Sl^^£Sn?r,S^  «1mSi7f^J^li  numbers.    It  is  easily  moved  lind  steadily  movedby  the 

CSS*»^iSJS«i^v^^SfiJir?  lHiMS^,^riS«  ^^iftS  •'">"»  Impulses  of  populsT  feeling  and  popular  odiui    It 

Sf  ^SSSS^^Tt^r  5^ w  2i.Ifi^  *>*^«y^  withoutreluctaSce,  the  wisbes  and  tfiewiU  of  thema- 

of  uMirpation  by  cither  of  these  departments  would  fanmo-  j^rfty  ,,„  ^j,^  ^i^   behig/  The  path  to  public  fevor  lies  open 

Stl^Su^^SillSSnt^aiJi^fl?^^^^  ^r  wchobedlenoe;  anTit  finds  not  only  support  but  to?^- 

S^epSM&l^^^^^^^  ?£VV;;^n^^e"Sn;StV^^^^^^ 

f4r2i»OT^?e^\t  o"?LJ?rp"a?S°.'  ^'  "^^  SSSSW^S5i?^f^L'l^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  referring  to  the  early  constitution  rights  and  the  permanency  of  republican  Institutions.    Each 

of  Virginia,  objected  that  V  its  provisions  aU  the  ftJ^SS^Ll/^^t^cS'L^^ 

powers  of  goyeiyment-legislatiye,  executiye,  and  takenaway  by  either  or  both  of  the  otheii    SutatSesimS 

judicial— resulted  to  the  legislative  body,  holding  time  the  relations  of  each  to  the  other  should  be  so  strong 

thatr->  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  interest  to  sustain  and  protect 

The  concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands  Is  precisely  the  ?*^h  other.    There  should  not  only  be  constitutional  means 

definition  of  despotic  government    It  will  be  no  alleviation  out  personal  motives  to  resist  encroachments  of  one  or  either 

that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of  hands  ®'  Sf,  ®'^®"-  ^Thus  ambition  would  be  made  to  counieroct 

and  not  by  a  single  one.    One  hundred  and  seventy-three  ambition;  tbe  desire  of  power  to  check  power ;  andthepres- 

dcapots  would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one.   ♦    •    ♦    •  sure  of  Interest  to  balance  an  opposing  Interest    The  Judi- 

As  little  will  it  avail  us  that  they  are  choeen  by  ourselves.  ^^  Is  naturally,  and  almost  neoessarflv  (as  has  been  ahready 

An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  Government  wo  fought  ?***''  ^'^^  weakest  department    It  can  have  no  means  of  in- 

for-  but  one  which  should  not  only  be  founded  on  free  prin-  n"®P,®*  by  patronage.    Its  powers  can  never  be  wielded  for 

dplca,  but  in  which  the  powers  of  government  should  be  so  dl-  *"f/^    ^^?**  "o  command  over  the  purse  or  the  sword  of  the 

yided  and  balanced  among  several  bodies  of  magistracy  as  that  '^tion.    It  can  neither  lay  taxes  nor  appropriate  money  nor 

no  one  could  transcend  their  legal  limits  without  being efl'ect-  command  armies  nor  appoint  to  office.    It  is  never  brought 

oally  oh<»eked  and  restrained  by  tbe  others.    For  this  reason  '°^  contact  with  the  people  by  constant  appeals  and  solicfta- 

that  convention  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  government  5®°'_?°^  private  intercourse,  which  belong  to  all  the  other 

laid  its  foundation  on  this  basis :  that  the  legislative,  execu-  departments  of  Government  It  is  seen  only  In  controversies 

Hve,  and  Judiciary  departments  should  be  separate  and  dis-  ^  ™  ™»  "«  punishments.    Its  rigid  Justice  and  Impar- 

tlnct  so  that  no  person  should  exercise  the  powers  of  more  wality  give  It  n«  claims  to  feyor,  however  they  may  to  re- 

than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time.    But  no  barrier  was  pro-  "P^f^    '*  •**°?*  solitary  and  unsupported,  except  by  that 

yided  between  these  several  powers.     The  Judiciary  and  Portion  of  public  opinion  which  Is  interested  only  In  the 

executiye  members  were  left  dependent  on  the  legislative  for  *^"°t  ^inistratlon  of  Justice.    It  can  rarely  secure  tho 

their  subsistence  In  oflice,  and  some  of  them  for  their  contlnu-  ■y^P^V'y  ^^  ^iJ!"  support  either  of  the  Lxecutlve  or  the 

ance  in  it    If;  therefore,  the  Legislature  assumes  executive  I-«P8»ature.    If  they  are  not  (as  Is  not  unfirequently  the 

and  Judiciary  powers,  no  opposition  is  likely  to  be  made,  case)  Jea  ous  of  its  prerogatives,  the  constant  necessity  of 

nor.  If  made,  can  be  effectual ;  because  In  that  case  they  may  scrtttintxlng  the  acts  of  eadi.  upon  the  application  of  any  pri- 

pat  their  proceedings  into  the  form  of  an  act  of  assembly,  J**®  person,  and  the  painftil  duty  of  pronouncing  Judgment 

whichwill  render  them  obligatory  on  the  other  branches,  that  these  acts  are  a  departure  from  the  law  or  Constitution, 

They  have  accordingly,  in  many  Instances,  decided  rights  ^°^  *^^®  '^^  tendency  to  conoillato  kindness  or  nourish  Infiu- 

which  should  have  been  left  to  Judiciary  controversy :  and  «°<^^  It  would  swm,  therefore,  that  some  additional  guards 

the  direction  of  tho  Executive  duringthc  whole  time  of  their  ]^?^?'  ^^^^  ""c**  circumstances,  bo  necessaij  to  protect 

s^slon  Is  becoming  habitual  and  fiuniliar.  ^nls  department  from  tbe  absolute  dominion  of  the  others. 

t»      r  ^*  ^   at  '     u-    it  n  ^        a     •             ±v.  ^c'  rarely  have  any  such  guards  been  applied  :  and  every 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his     Commentaries  on  the  attempt  tb  Introduw  them  has  been  reslstSS  witi  a  pertina- 

Conatitution/   reviews  the  same  subject,  and  says :  dty  which  demonstrates  how  slow  popular  leadexa  are  to  Intro- 

The  truth  is,  that  the  legislative  power  Is  the  great  and  ^^^  chocks  upon  their  own  power,  and  how  slow  the  people 

oyerrultog  power  In  every  tree  government    The  represent-  "?  *?,  believe  that  the  Judiciary  is  the  real  bulwark  of  their 

aUves  of  the  people  will  watch  with  Jealousy  every  encroach-  liberties.    If  any  department  of  the  Government  has  undue 

mcnt  of  the  Executive  Magistrate,  for  It  trenches  upon  their  Influence,  or  abborbing  power,  It  certainly  has  not  been  either 

own  authority.    Butwha  shall  watch  the  encroachment  of  the  executive  or  Judiciary, 
these  representatives  themselves?    Will  they  be  as  Jealous 

of  the  exercise  of  power  by  themselves  as  by  others  1   There  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  these  distin- 
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guished  writers,  it  maj  also  be  urged  that  the  doml-  sessioD,  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  appronl, 
nant  party  in  each  House  maj,  by  the  expulsion  of  a  returned  with  the  objections  contained  in  a  mettage 
sufficient  number  of  members,  or  by  the  exclusion  bearing  date  the  15th  of  May  last,  and  jei  awaitiof^ 
from  representation  of  a  requisite  number  of  States,  the  reconsideration  of  the  Senate, 
reduce  the  minority  to  less  tnan  one-third.  Congress,  A  second  bill,  havinff  in  yiew  the  same  purpose, 
by  these  means,  might  be  enabled  to  pass  a  law,  the  has  now  passed  both  louses  of  Cong^reaa,  and  oeen 
objections  of  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwith-  prc^sentea  for  my  si^atnre.  Haying  again  caiefdUr 
standing,  which  would  render  impotent  the  other  two  considered  the  subject,  I  haye  been  anable  toper- 
departments  of  the  Goyemment,  and  make  inopera-  ceiye  any  reason  for  changing  the  opinioDa  woicb 
tive  the  wholesome  and  restraining  power  which  it  haye  already  been  communicated  to  Cooeress.  I 
was  intended  by  the  fran^rs  of  the  Constitution  find,  on  the  contrai^,  that  there  are  many  otjectloos 
should  be  exerted  b^  them.  This  would  be  a  practi-  to  the  proposed  legislation  of  which  I  was  not  at  that 
cal  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  time  aware,  and  that  while  seyeral  of  those  whidi  I 
United  States — this,  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  then  assigned  haye  in  the  interval  gained  in  strength, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  be  **  precise-  yet  others  haye  been  created  by  tiie  altered  character 
Iv  the  definition  of  despotic  goyemment."  of  the  measures  now  submitted. 

I  haye  preferred  to  reproduce  these  teachings  of  the  The  constitution  under  which  this  State  goyera- 
great  statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers  or  the  ear-  ment  is  proposed  to  be  formed  yeiy  propeny  coih 
1^  and  later  days  of  the  Republic  rather  than  to  rely  tains  a  proyision  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  tune  of 
simply  upon  an  expression  of  my  own  opinions,  its  adoption  and  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
We  cannot  too  often  recur  to  them,  especially  at  a  Union  shall  continue  as  if  the  constitntioQ  had  iKt 
conjuncture  like  the  present.  Their  application  to  been  adopted.  Among  those  laws  is  one  absolatclj 
our  actual  condition  is  so  apparent  that  they  now  prohibiting  negroes  and  mulattoes  firona  roting.  At 
come  to  us  a  living  voice,  to  be  listened  to  with  more  the  recent  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislatore  a 
attention  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history,  bill  for  the  repeal  of  this  law,  introdu<»d  into  tW 
Wc  have  been  and  are  yet  in  the  midst  of  popular  council,  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  ;  and  tb? 
commotion.  The  passions  aroused  by  a  great  civil  very  time  when  Congress  was  engaged  in  enactiag 
war  arc  still  dominants  It  is  not  a  time  favorable  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  the  Ij^istlatare 
that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  which  is  the  only  passed  an  act  excluding  negroes  and  mnlattoes  frc« 
safe  guide  when  radical  changes  in  our  institutions  the  right  to  sit  as  jurors.  This  bill  was  Tetccd  bj 
are  to  be  made.  The  measure  now  before  me  is  one  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  who  held  that  by  i^ 
of  those  changes.  It  initiates  an  untried  experiment  laws  of  the  United  States  negroes  and  mnlattoes 
for  a  people  who  have  said,  with  one  voice,  that  it  is  are  citizens,  and  subject  to  the  duties  as  ^rell  as  es- 
not  for  their  ffood.  This  alone  should  make  us  pause ;  titled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  bill,  however, 
but  it  is  not  GLll.  The  experiment  has  not  been  tried,  was  passed,  the  objections  oi  the  GoTeraor  to  tbe 
or  so  much  as  demanded  by  the  people  of  the  several  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  is  now  a  law  of  tl» 
States  for  themselves.  In  but  few  of  the  States  has  Territory.  Tet  in  the  bill  now  before  me.  bj  which 
such  an  innovation  been  allowed  as  giving  the  ballot  it  is  proposed  to  admit  the  Territory  aa  a  State,  it  i? 
to  the  colored  ]^opulation  without  any  other  qualifica-  provided  that  "there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elec- 
tion than  a  residence  of  one  year,  and  in  most  of  tive  franchise  or  any  other  rights  to  any  persc^n  br 
them  the  denial  of  the  ballot  to  this  race  is  absolute,  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians*  not  taxed.'^ 
and  by  fundamental  law  placed  beyond  the  domain  The  incongruity  thus  exhibited  between  the  legisla- 
of  orainary  legislation.  In  most  or  those  States  the  tion  of  Congress  and  that  of  the  Territory,  taken  in 
evil  of  such  suffrage  would  be  partial ;  but,  small  as  connection  with  the  protest  against  the  admission  of 
it  would  be,  it  is  jguarded  by  constitutional  barriers,  the  State  hereinafter  referred  to,  would  seem  clearly 
Here  the  innovation  assumes  formidable  proportions  to  indicate  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  proposed 
which  may  easily  ^row  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  enactment. 

the  white  population  a  subordinate  element  in  the  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  subject  of  fjvre  inqnirr. 

body-politic.  and  douotless  will  result  in  such  inquiry  if  this  bill 

After  full  deliberation  upon  this  measure,  I  cannot  becomes  a  law,  whether  it  does  not  attempt  to  exe> 
bring  myself  to  approve  it,  even  upon  local  consider-  cise  a  power  not  conferred  upon  Congress  l^  thr 
ations,  nor  yet  as  tne  beginning  or  an  experiment  on  Federal  Constitution.  That  instrument  simpfy  de- 
a  larger  scale.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  attachment  to  dares  that  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into  tbe 
that  rule  of  general  suffrage  which  distinguishes  our  Union.  It  nowhere  says  that  Con^jess  may  make 
policy  as  a  nation.  But  there  is  a  limit,  wisely  ob-  new  States  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  them  into 
served  hitherto,  which  makes  the  ballot  a  privilege  the  Union,  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  yet  thi<; 
and  a  trust,  and  which  requires  of  some  classes  a  time  bill  is  as  clear  an  attempt  to  make  the  institutions  aa 
suitable  for  probation  and  preparation.  To  give  it  any  in  which  the  people  themselyes  conld  engage. 
indiscriminately  to  a  new  class  wholly  unprepared  by  In  view  of  this  action  of  Congress,  the  House  of 
previous  habits  and  opportunities,  to  perform  the  Representatives  of  the  Territory  have  earnestly  pro- 
trust  which  it  demands,  is  to  degrade  it,  and  finally  tested  against  being  forced  into  the  Union  without 
to  destroy  its  power ;  for  it  may  be  safely  assumed  first  having  the  question  submitted  to  the  peof^lei 
that  no  political  truth  is  better  established  than  that  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  poainoc 
such  inaiscriminate  and  all-embracing  extension  of  which  they  thus  assume ;  and  it  certsunlj  cannot  be 
popular  suffrage  must  end  at  last  in  its  destruction.  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  force  upon  a  commanitr 

ANDREW  JOHNSON.  against  their  will  a  government  which  thejr  do  n^ 

WAsmKGTON,  January  5,  1867.  believe  themselves  capable  of  sustaining. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  protest  alluded  to, 

as  officidly  transmitted  to  me : 

Veto  of  the  Bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado^  Wherea%  it  is  announced  in  the  public  prints  that  U  b  tbe 

January  28    1867<  intention  of  ConRress  to  admit  Colonulo  aa  a  State  Sato  IL.' 

^jxo_.      ^urrr   •/ j  o^L  Un J 00 c  Therefore, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  UmUd  States  :  JResdved  by  the  ITwse  qf  JUpreaentativ^  tf  tt«  Tfrr*- 

I  return  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  tory^  That,  reprcBenUnff  as  we  do  the  last  and  oaly  hneai 

a  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  admit  the  State  of  Colorado  expression  of  public  opinion  on  thto  qnesttoo,  w«  cmmsLy 

into  the  Union,"  to  which  I  cannot,  consistently  with  P">i«*^*P^l^  J?°  I?"*?*  ^  ^^  }!^if^^^^^  ^*J^ 

«,-  »-..,o«  /»f  ^«*«.  ^^^  •«„  «««..,.^„i      Tw:*i.  *k«  «w  without  nret  hayins  the  aaesUon  submitted  to  a  v*»6e  «f  tfc* 

my  sense  of  duty,  give  my  approva  .     With  the  ex-  j    ^^  ^^  ^„, .  ^^^  ^^  ^.^  j,.^  a  rijfht  to  a  tc<« 

ception  of  an  additional  section,  containing  new  pro-  f^^  Jf^^  election  of  the  character  of  our  goreromeot :  secsad. 


visions,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  bill  of  a     that  we  have  not  a  sufSdent  population  to  support  tha  ex- 
similar  title  passed  by  Congress*  during  the  last     penses  of  a  State  government.    Por  these  reasons  we  tneit 
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that  GoQgreas  will  not  force  upon  ob  a  gorernment  against  adoption  of  the  Constitution  no  State  was  admitted 

oar  will   ^  ^th  a  population  believed  at  the  time  to  be  less  than 

Upon  information  which  I  considered  reliable,  I  the  current  ratio  for  a  Bepresentatiye ;  and  the  first 

assumed  in  my  message  of  the  15th  of  May  last  that  instance*  in  which  there  appears  to  have  been  a  de- 

the  population  of  Colorado  was  not  more  than  thirty  parture  from  the  principle  was  in  1845,  in  the  case 

thousand,  and  expressed  the  opinion  thdt  this  num-  of  Florida.    Obriouslj  tne  result  of  sectional  strife, 

ber  was  entirely  too  small  either  to  assume  the  re-  we  would  do  well  to  regard  it  as  a  warning  of  eril 

sponsibilitj  or  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  State.  rather  than  as  an  example  for  imitation ;  ana  I  think 

It  appears  that  previous  to  that  time  the  Le^is-  candid  men  of  all  parties  will  agree  that  the  iuspir- 

l&tnre,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  ing  cause  of  the  violation  of  this  wholesome  princi- 

of  the  Territory,  had  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  cen-  pie  of  restraint  is  to  be  found  in  a  vain  attempt  to 

BUS  of  the  population  to  be  taken.    The  law  made  it  oalance  these  antagonisms  which  refused  to  be  rec- 

the  duty  or  the  assessors  in  the  several  counties  to  onciled  except  tiirough  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 

take  the  census  in  connection  with  the  annual  assess-  arms.    The  plain  facts  of  our  history  will  attest  that 

ments,  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  correct  enumeration  the  great  and  leading  States  admitted  since  1845, 

of  the  population,  allowed  them  a  liberal  compen-  namely,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota,  and 

sation  for  the  service  by  pa^ng  them  for  every  name  Kansas — including  Texas,  which  was  admitted  that 

returned,  and  added  to  their  previous  oath  of  office  year — ^have  all  come  with,  an  ample  population  for 

an  oath  to  perform  this  duty  with  fidelity.  one  Representative,  and  some  of  them  with  nearly 

From  the  accompanying  official  report  it  appears  or  quite  enough  for  two. 
that  returns  have  been  received  from  fifteen  of  the  To  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  my  views  on 
eighteen  counties  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  this  question,  I  subjoin  a  table  containing  a  list  of 
and  that  their  population  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  the  States  admitted  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine.  The  eral  Constitution,  with  the  date  of  admission,  the 
three  remaining  counties  are  estimated  to  contain  ratio  of  representation,  and  the  representativepopu- 
three  thousand,  making  a  total  population  of  twenty-  lation  when  admitted,  deduced  from  the  United 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine.  States  ceosus  tables,  the  calculation  being  made  for 

This  census  was  taken  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  period  of  the  decade  corresponding  with  the 

it  is  claimed  that  the  population  is  much  larg^er  than  date  of  admission. 

at  any  other  period,  as  in  the  autumn  miners  in  large  Colorado,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  admit  as  a 

numbers  leave  their  work  and  return  to  the  East  with  State,  contains,  as  has  already  been  stated,  a  popula- 

the  results  of  Iheir  summer  enterprise.  tion  less  than  twenty-ei^ht  thousand,  while  the  pres- 

The  population^  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  slightly  ent  ratio  of  representati9n  is  one  hundred  and  twen- 

in  excess  of  one-fifth  of  the  number  required  as  the  ty-seven  thousand. 

basis  of  representation  for  a  single  congressional  There  can  be  no  reason  that  I  can  perceive  for  the 

district  in  any  of  the  States,  the  number  oeing  one  admission  of  Colorado  that  would  not  apply  with 

hundred  and  twenty>sevcn  thousand.  equal  force  to  nearly  every  other  Territory  now  or- 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  good  reason  for  such  ganized ;  and  I  submit  whether,  if  this  bitl  become 
great  disparity  in  the  right  of  representation,  giving,  a  law,  it  will  be  possible  to  resist  the  logical  conclu- 
as  it  would,  to  the  people  of  Colorado  not  only  this  sion  that  such  Territories  as  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
vast  advantage  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  Idaho,  must  be  received  as  Stales  whenever  they 
an  equality  in  the  Senate,  where  the  other  States  are  present  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  number 
represented  by  millions.  With  perhaps  a  single  ex-  of  inhabitants  they  may  respectively  contain.  Eight 
ception,  no  such  inequality  as  tnis  has  ever  oefore  or  ten  new  Senators  and  four  or  five  new  members 
been  attempted.  I  know  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  thus  be  ad- 
population  of  the  different  States  at  the  time  of  their  mitted  to  represent  a  population  scarcely  exceeding 
admission  has  varied  at  different  periods :  but  it  has  that  which  in  any  other  portion  of  the  nation  is  en- 
not  varied  much  more  than  the  population  of  each  titled  to  but  a  single  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
dccade,  and  the  corresponding  basis  of  represents-  resentatives,  while  the  average  for  two  Senators,  m 
tion  for  the  different  periods.  the  Union  as  now  constitutea,  is  at  least  one  million 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  Constitution  was  that  no  people.  It  would  surely  be  uz^ust  to  all  other  sec- 
State  should  be  admitted  with  a  less  population  than  tions  of  the  Union  to  enter  upon  a  policy  with  regard 
the  ratio  for  a  representative  at  the  time  of  applica-  to  the  admission  of  new  States  wnich  might  result 
tion.  The  limitation  in  the  second  section  of  the  in  conferring  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  influ- 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  **  each  ence  in  the  national  Legislature  upon  communities 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative,"  was  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  wise  policy  of  our  fathers, 
manifestly  designed  to  protect  the  States  which  should  for  some  years  to  come  be  retained  under  the 
originally  composed  the  Union  from  being  deprived,  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  national  Govern- 
in  the  event  of  a  waning  population,  of  a  voice  in  meiit.  If  it  is  deemed  just  and  expedient  now  to 
the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and  was  never  in-  depart  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  during 
tended  as  a  warrant  to  force  a  new  State  into  the  all  its  history,  and  to  admit  all  the  Territories  to  the 
Union  with  a  representative  population  far  below  rights  and  privileges  of  States,  irrespective  of  their 
that  which  might  at  the  time  be  reauired  of  sister  population  or  fitness  for  such  government,  it  is  sub- 
members  of  the  Confederacy.  This  oill,  in  view  of  mitted  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  devise  such 
the  prohibition  of  the  same  section,  which  declares  measures  as  will  bring  the  subject  before  the  country 
that  "the  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  ex-  for  consideration  anadecision.  This  would  seem  to 
ceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,"  is  at  least  a  be  evidently  wise,  because,  as  has  already  been 
violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Const!-  stated,  if  it  is  rignt  to  admit  Colorado  now,  there 
tution.  is  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  other  Terri- 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  however  Congress,  .  tories. 

under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  may  have  ad-  It  is  no  answer  to  these  suggestions  that  an  en- 

mitted  two  or  three  States  with  less  than  a  repre-  abling  act  was  passed  authonzinff  the  people  of 

sentative  population  at  the  time,  there  has  been  no  Colorado  to  take  action  on  this  suoject.    It  is  well 

instance  in  which  an  application  for  admission  has  known  that  that  act  was  passed  in  consequence  of 

ever  been  entertained  wnen  the  population,  as  offi-  representations  that  the  population  reached,  accord- 

ciallv  ascertained,  was  below  thirty  thousand.  ing  to  some  statements,  as  nigh  as  eighty  thousand. 

Were  there  any  doubt  of  this  being  the  true  con-  and  to  none  less  than  fifty  thousand,  and  was  ^row- 

struction  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  dispelled  ing  with  a  rapidity  which,  by  the  time  the  admission 

by  the  early  and  lonff-continued  jpractice  of  the  Fed-  could  be  consummated,  would  secure  a  population 

eral  Government.    For  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  of  over  a  hundred  thousand.    These  representations 
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prore  to  have  been  wholly  fallacious ;  and.  in  addi- 
tion, the  people  of  the  Territory,  by  a  deliberate 
Yote^  decided  that  they  would  not  aaaume  the  respon- 
sibihties  of  a  State  goyernment 

By  that  decision  they  utterly  exhausted  all  power 
that  was  conferred  by  the  enabling  act ;  and  there 
has  been  no  step  taken  since  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
mission that  has  had  the  slightest  sanction  or  war- 
rant of  law.  The  proceeding  upon  which  the  pres- 
ent application  is  based  was  in  tnc  utter  absence  of 
all  law  in  relation  to  it^  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  votes  on  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  bear  any  relation  whatever  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Territory.  The  protest  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  previously  quoted,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

But  if  none  of  these  reasons  existed  against  this 
proposed  enactment,  the  bill  itself,  besides  being  in- 
consistent in  its  provisions  in  conferring  power  upon 
a  person  unknown  to  the  laws  and  who  may  never 
have  a  legal  existence,  is  so  framed  as  to  render  its 
execution  almost  impossible.  It  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  in  itself  a  nullity.  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtfbl  propriety  to  confer  the 
power  proposed  in  this  bill  upon  the  "Governor- 
elect  ; "  for  as,  by  its  own  terms,  the  constitution  is 
not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  admission  of  the 
State,  he  in  the  mean  time  has  no  more  authority 
than  any  other  private  citizen.  But  even  supposing 
him  to  be  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature,  what  constitutes  the  "  State 
Legislature  **  to  which  is  to  be  referred  the  submis- 
sion of  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  ?  Is  it  a 
new  body  to  be  elected  and  convened  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  "Governor-elect,"  or  is  it  that  body 
which  met  more  than  a  year  ago  under  the  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution  ? 

By  reference  to  the  second  section  of  the  schedule, 
and  to  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  State  constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  of  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pired on  the  first  Monday  of  the  present  month.  It 
IS  clear  that  if  there  were  no  intrinsic  objections  to 
the  bill  itself  in  relation  to  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished, this  objection  would  be  fatal ;  as  it  is  ap- 
Earent  that  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the 
ill  to  admit  Colorado  have  reference  to  a  period 
and  a  state  of  facts  entirely  different  from  the  pres- 
ent and  afi*airs  as  thev  now  exist,  and  if  carriea  into 
effect  must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion. 

Even  if  it  were  settled  that  the  old  and  not  a  new 
body  were  to  act,  it  would  be  found  impracticable  to 
execute  the  law,  because  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members,  as  I  am  informed,  have  ceased  to  be 
residents  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  sixty  days 
within  which  the  Legislature  is  to  be  convened  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
time  to  fill  the  vacancies  by  new  elections,  were 
there  any  authority  under  which  they  could  be 
held. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  if  these  pro- 
ceedings were  all  regular,  and  the  result  to  be  ob- 
tained were  desirable,  simple  justice  to  the  people 
of  the  Territory  would  require  a  longer  period  than 
sixty  days  within  which  to  obtain  action  on  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  bill. 
There  are,  as  is  well  known,  large  portions  of  the 
Territory  with  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  general 
communication,  there  being  several  counties  which, 
from  November  to  May,  can  only  be  reached  by  per- 
sons travelling  on  foot ;  while  with  other  regions  of 
the  Territory,  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  there  is  very  little  more  xreedom  of  ac- 
cess. Thus,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  obtain  any  expression  of 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  its  provisions,  with 
a  view  to  enlighten  the  Legislature,  if  the  old  body 
were  called  together ;  and,  of  course,  equally  im- 
practicable to  procure  the  election  of  a  new  body. 


This  defect  might  hare  been  remedied  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  and  a  submission  of  the  question  to 
the  people,  with  a  fair  opportunity  to  enable  them  to 
express  their  sentiments. 

The  admipsion  of  a  newf  State  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  epoch  in  our  history,  maridng  tlie 
onward  progress  of  the  nation ;  but  after  the  mo^ 
careful  and  anxious  inquiry  on  the  subject,  I  cid- 
not  perceive  that  the  proposed  proceeding  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  policy  iniich,  from  the  oripn  of  the 
Government,  has  uniformly  prerailed  in  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States.  I  therefore  return  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  without  my  signature. 

ANDREW  JOHN30X. 

WAsmvQTON,  Janwtry  28,  1867. 


Btatxs. 


Admitted.       Eatia     ,  FopolatlaB. 


Vermont . . 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee. 

Ohio 

Louisiana . 
Indiana... 
Mississippi 
Illinois. . . . 
Alabama. . 

Maine 

Missouri.. . 
Arkansas. . 
Micbij 
Florida 

Texas 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin  . . . 
California. . . . 

Oregon  

Minnesota.... 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 
Nevada  


83,000 
83,000 
88,000 
88,000 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 
47,700 
47,700 
70,680 
70,680 
70,680 
70,680 
70,680 
98,49S 
98,49S 
98,492 
98,492 
127.000 


?S,864 

8^443 

75,212 

98,110 

53,6T7 

4«,274 

111,150 

3d8,S35 

69.260 

66,175 

156,073 

67,951 

•l89,Si7 

132,627 

250,497 

44,630 

136,909 

107,205 

849,62S 

Not  kDowtt. 


Veto  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 

Tothe&aiaUqfths  UniUdStatm: 

I  return  for  reconsideration  a  bill  entitled  "An  set 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  into  the 
Union,"  which  originated  in  the  Senate,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  A 
bill  having  in  view  the  same  object  was  presented 
for  my  approval  a  few  hours  pnor  to  the  sdjoora- 
ment  of  tue  last  session,  but,  submitted  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  I  withheld  my  signature,  tsd 
the  measure  failed  to  become  a  law. 

It  appears  by  the  preamble  of  this  biU  that— 

The  people  of  Nebraska,  availing  themselves  of  tbei&tba- 
ity  conferrod  upon  them  bj  the  act  paased  oa  the  19tl!  « 
AprlL  1864,  have  adopted  a  constltopon  which,  npoo  ttt 
ezamiDation,  is  found  to  conform  to  the  provisioos  and  cod- 
ply  with  the  conditions  of  raid  act,  and  to  be  repoblicaa  ta 
Its  form  of  government,  and  that  they  now  ask  fn-  admisske 
into  tho  Union. 

This  proposed  law  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
based  upon  the  declaration  contained  in  the  ena- 
bling act,  that  upon  compliance  with  its  terms  the 
people  of  Nebraska  should  be  admitted  into  tbe 
Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States. 

Beference  to  the  bill,  however,  showv  that  whiJe, 
by  the  first  section,  Congress  distinctly  accepts, 
ratifies,  and  confirms  the  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment  which  the  people  of  the  Tcrritorv  Saw 
formed  for  themselves,  declares  Nebraska  to  be  one 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  admits  her 
into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  oiiffi- 
nal  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  the  third  sec- 
tion provides  that  this  measure— 

•  In  1880. 
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taxed ;  and  upon  the  fUrthcr  ftrndamenul  condition  that  th«  ^^^  Government  to  allow  the  people,  by  popular 

LegtBlature  or  said  SUte.  by  a  eolemn  pnblio  act,  Bhall  de  ▼ote  or  through  a  convention  chosen  bj  themBelves 

claro  the  assent  of  said  Slate  to  the  said  Aindamental  con-  for  that  purpose,  to  declare  whether  or  not  they  will 

dition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  accept  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 

fS^l!^ii^^''St'L^l^{^^  Si*ii''^»i,'i?fiP*  ^^^^'  »<imit  them  into  the  Union.    This  course  would  not 

the  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  forthwith  announce  ««««,:,.„  ^^^u  ^»^-«^.  ^^i.»  *i,-«  *!,-*  _ui^u  *i.    u-ii 

the  Ikot,  whereipJn  ^^  ftindamental  condition  shstf  be  occasion  much  greater  delay  than  that  which  the  biU 

held  as  a  part  of  the  organic  tow  of  the  State ;  and  thereupon,  contemplates  when  it  requires  that  the  Le^slature 

and  wltboat  fhrther  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress,  Bhall  be  convened,  Within  thirty  days  after  this  meas- 

the  admission  of  said  State  Into  the  Union  shall  be  oonsid-  nre  shall  have  become  a  law,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

ered  as  complete.  sidering  and  deciding  the  conditions  wnich  it  im- 

ThiB  condition  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  poses,  and  gains  additional  force  when  we  consider 
enabling  act,  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  its  that  the  proceedings  attending  the  formation  of  the 
passage,  was  not  sought  by  the  people  themselves.  State  constitution  were  not  in  conformity  with  the 
has  not  heretofore  been  applied  to  the  inhabitants  or  provisions  of  the  enabling  act ;  that  in  an  aggre- 
any  State  asking  admission,  and  is  in  direct  conflict  gate  vote  of  7,776  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
with  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  and  de-  tution  did  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  that  it  is 
clared  in  the  preamble  "  to  be  republican  m  its  form  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  frauds  even  this  result 
of  government;"  for  in  that  instrument  the  exer-  cannot  be  received  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  wishes 
cise  of  the  elective  franchise  and  the  right  to  hold  of  the  people.  As  upon  them  must  fall  the  bur- 
office  are  expressly  limited  to  white  citizens  of  the  dens  of  a  State  organization,  it  is  but  just  that  they 
United  States.  Congress  thus  undertakes  to  author-  should  be  permitted  to  determine  for  themselves  a 
ize  and  compel  the  Legislature  to  change  the  con-  question  wnich  so  materially  affects  their  interests, 
stitutlon,  which  it  is  declared  in  the  preamble  has  Possessing  a  soil  and  a  climate  admirably  adapted  to 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  which  by  those  industrial  pursuits  which  bring  prosperity  and 
this  bill  is  "  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed  **  by  greatness  to  a  people,  with  the  advantage  of  a  cen- 
the  Congress  of  the  nation.  tral  position  on  the  great  highway  that  will  soon 

The  first  and  third  sections  of  the  bill  exhibit  yet  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  Nebraska  is 

further  incongruity.    By  the  one,  Nebraska  is  **  ad-  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  may 

mitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  Ifboting  with  within   a   very    brief  period    claim  admission    on 

the   original  States,  in  all  respects  whatsoever ;''  grounds  which  will  challenge  and  secure  universal 

while  by  the  other.  Congress  demands,  as  condition  assent.    She   can   therefore   wisely  and    patiently 

precedent  to  her  admission,  requirements  which  in  afford  to  wait.    Her  population  is  said  to  be  steadily 

our  history  have  never  been  asked  of  any  people  and  even  rapidly  increasing,   being  now  generallv 

when  presenting  a  constitution  and  State  government  conceded  as  hign  as  forty  tnousand,  and  estimated, 

for  the  acceptance  of  the  law-making  power. '   It  is  by  some  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect,  at  a 

expressly  declared  by  the  third  section  that  the  bill —  still  greater  number.    At  her  present  rate  of  growth 

Shall  not  take  effect  except  upon  the  Aindamental  condi-  8^c  will  in  a  very  short  time  have  the  requisite  popu- 

tlon  that  within  the  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  lation  for  a  Representative  in  Confess ;  and,  what 

denial  of  the  elective  ihinchtse  or  of  any  other  right  to  any  is  far  more  important  to  her  own  citizens,  will  have 

person  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed,  realized  such  an  advance  in  material  wealth  as  will 

Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  assertion  of  the  enable  the  expenses  of  a  State  government  to  be 

right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  borne  without  oppression  to  the  tax-pajer.     Of  new 

of  any  State  hereafter  to  be  admitted.    This  condi-  communities  it  may  be  said  with  especial  force— and 

tion  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  is  true  of  old  ones— that  the  inducement  to  im- 

under  the  provisions  of  which,  from  the  very  founds-  migrants,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  almost  the 

tion  of  the  Government,  each  State  has  been  left  free  precise  ratio  of  the  rate  of  taxation, 

to  determine  for  itself  the  (qualifications  necessary  for  The  great  States  of  the  Northwest  owe  their  mar- 

the  exercise  of  suffrage  within  its  limits.     Without  rellous  prosperity  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were 

precedent  in  our  legislation,  it  is  in  marked  contrast  continued  as  Territories  until  they  had  grown  to  be 

with  those  limitations  which,  imposed  upon  States  wealthy  and  populous  communities, 

that  from  time  to  time  have  become  memoers  of  the  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Union,  had  for  their  object  the  single  purpose  of  Washington,  January  29,  1867. 

preventing  any  infringement  of  the  Constitution  of  rm     lmi                j*  h 

the  country.    If  Congress  is  satisfied  that  Nebraska  ^lie  bUl  was  as  follows  : 

tft  the  present  time  possesses  sufficient  population  to  Whereas,  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1864, 
entitle  her  to  full  representation  in  the  councils  of  Congress  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  nation,  and  that  ner  people  desire  an  exchan^re  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govem- 
of  a  Territorial  for  a  State  government,  good  faith  ment,  and  offered  to  admit  said  State,  when  so 
would  seem  to  demand  that  she  should  oe  admitted  formed,  into  the  Union  upon  compliance  with  cer- 
withont  further  reijuirements  than  those  expressed  in  tain  conditions  therein  specified  ;  and  whereas  it 
the  enabling  act,  with  all  of  which  it  is  asserted  in  the  appears  that  the  said  people  have  adopted  a  consti- 
preamble  her  inhabitants  have  complied.  Congress  tution  which,  upon  due  examination,  is  found  to 
may,  under  the  Constitution,  admit  new  States  or  conform  to  the  provisions  and  comply  with  the 
reject  them  ;  but  the  people  of  a  State  can  alone  conditions  of  sola  act,  and  to  be  republican  in  its 
make  or  change  their  organic  law  and  prescribe  the  form  of  government,  and  that  they  now  ask  for  ad- 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors.  Congress,  how-  mission  into  the  Union :  Therefore, 
ever,  in  passing  the  bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  JRepresenta" 
been  submitted  for  my  approval,  does  not  merely  re-  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Confess  as- 
ject  the  application  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  for  sembled^  That  the  constitution  and  State  govem- 
prescnt  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union  on  the  ment  which  the  people  of  Nebraska  have  formed  for 
ground  that  the  constitution  which  they  have  sub-  themselves  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  accepted, 
mitted  restricts  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran-  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  said  State  of 
chise  to  the  white  population,  but  imposes  condi-  Nebraska  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  one 
tions  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Legislature,  may,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  hereby  ad- 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  so  change  the  mitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
organic  law  as  to  make  electors  of  all  persons  within  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever. 
tbeState  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  Skc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
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State  of  Nebraska  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  the  Senate;  that  the  Federalists  so  interpreted  the 
to  be,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileffes,  grants,  Constitution  when  aig:uing  for  iia  adoption  by  the 
and  immunities,  and  to  be  subject  to  all  the  condi-  several  States ;  that  the  Constitution  bad  nowbere 
tions. and  restrictions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  .act  to  given  the  President  power  of  removal,  either  ex- 
enable  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  presslj  or  bv  strong  implication :  bat,  on  the  con- , 
and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  trary,  had  ^stinctlj  provided  for  remove  from 
such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  office  by  impeachment  only.  A  constmetion  which 
the  original  States."  denied  the  power  of  removal  by  the  Freeident  was 

Sec.  8.  Andbeit/uHAerenoioisdf  That  this  act  shall  further  maintained  by  argnments  drawn  from  the 

not  take  effecc  except  upon  the  fundamental  condi-  daneer  of  the  abuse  of  the  power;  firomtbe  supposed 

tion  that  within  the  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  tendency  of  an  exposure  ofpublic  officers  to  capndoas 

no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  other  removal  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  serrice; 

right,  to  anv  person   by  reason  of  race  or  color  from  the  alleeed  injustice  and  hardship  of  dispUdog 

(^except  Indians  not  taxed),  and  upon  the  further  incumbents,  a ependent  upon  their  official  stations, 

rundamental  condition  that  the  Legislature  of  said  without  sufficient  consideration ;   from  a  supposed 

State,   by  a  solemn  public  act,   shall  declare  the  want  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Fresdent, 

assent  of  said  State  to  the  said  fundamental  con-  and  from  an  imagined  defect  of  guarantees  against  t 

ditton,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  vicious  President,  who  might  incline  to  abuse  the 

United  States  an  authentic  copy  of  said  act.     Upon  power. 

receipt  whereof  the    President,  by  proclamation.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  power  of  remoril 

shall  forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  said  by  the  President  was  defended  as  a  true  expositioc 

*    fundamental  condition  shall  behela  as  a  part  of  the  ofthe  text  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  maintained  tiisi 

organic  law  of  the  State;  and  thereupon,  and  with  there  are  certain  causes  for  which  persons  ought  to  be 

out  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  removed  fr^m  office  without  being  gnilty  of  treason. 

the  admission  of  said  State  into  ^^    ""-  -  -'^  "  »^-     *--*- —    —  — '* — ■"  ^^-^   *»--   — ■■ —  -' 

considered   as  complete.      Said 

shall  be  convened  by  the  Territoral 

in  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  act  tion  of  God,  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  alTaiTs :  are  tlu 

upon  the  conditions  submitted  herein.  hands  of  Government  to  be  confined  from  warding 

off  the  evil?    Suppose  a  person  in  oiBce  not  poeseis- 

TTu/v.  ^^  *x^  %'J7  *             7  J     ^x    a              ^  ing  the  talents  he  was  judged  to  have  at  the  time  of 

Veto  ofthe  hill  to  regulate  the  tenure  ofcer-  the  appointment,  is  the  elror  not  to  be  cofn^ted? 

tain  eivil  offices  oy  Fresident  Johkson,  March  Suppose  he  acquire  vicious  habits  and  incnrable  ia- 

2,  1867.  dolence,  or  totally  neglect  the  duties  of  his  ol&ce. 

To  the  Senate  ofthe  United  States  :  T^»ch  shall  work  mischief  to  the  public  ^elfiwe,  ia 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  bill  to  regulate  the  there  no  way  to  arrest  the  tiireatened  danger?   Su^ 

tenure  of  certain  civil  offices.    The  material  portion  R^^e  he  l)ecomes  odious  and  unpopnlar  by  reason  of 

of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  first  section,  and  is  of  ^^\  measures  he  pursues,  and  ibis  he  may  do  with- 

the  effect  following,  nsmely :  <>»*  committing  any  posiUve  offence  against  the  law. 

Tv.«*  .»<if^  ,^-«.««  KM^i«»  „«•  -1^1  ««i*^  ♦/>  «vi«T.  \,^  must  he  preserve  his  office  m  despite  of  the  popular 

inat  every  person  boialng  ony  civil  office  to  wjiicii  oe     ^;ii«    a,; ^^--.  v:—  .«...,^:,.«.  *■#»•  k:<>  ^»-.    -    '^  -- 

hns  been  appointed  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  y."»  ^  Suppose  him  grasping  for  his  own  aggran- 
the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appoint-  aizoment  and  tne  elevation  of  tiis  connectiODS  by 
cd  to  anv  such  office,  and  ahali  become  duly  qaallflcd  to  act  every  means  short  of  the  treason  defined  by  the  Con- 
therein,  18  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  sach  office  ontil  a  stitution.  hurrying  your  affairs  to  the  precinice  of 

Ann/iOMni*  ahull    Tinvn  Iwukvi    nrkriAlnta/l     K«»  fliA  1>M..al<1^n*     «|4'I«  J a ±t i • #l/\l*««fc«4^<»   *-»-^,-,  r»--rifi»  -- 

if  defence,  alienating 

^^  ^^  ,„«.„^..„.  _„«  ,w«L,««»  «^««.«.  «.v.  ^'^^^  promoting  the 
the  AttoraeyrOenend,'BhalVroId"t^  Spirit  of  discord,  must  the  tardy,  tedions,  desoltorr 
and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  road,  by  way  of  impeachment,  be  traTelled  to  over- 
have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  take  the  man  who,  oarely  confining  himself  within 


bill  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office  jccts  of  the  Constitution  itself  require  that  this  thisf 

the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law."    In  effect  should  be  otherwise.    To  unite  the  Senate  with  the 

the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  President  "  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,"  it  was 

from  their  places  any  of  the  civil  officers  whose  said,  "  would  involve  us "  in  the  most  serious  diffi- 

terms  of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the  culty.     **  Suppose  a  discovery  of  an^  of  these  events 

advice  and  consent  ofthe  Senate  ofthe  United  States,  should  take  place  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses^kya. 

The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts,  in  my  judgment,  how  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied?    The  evil  could  be 

with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  avoided  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  Senate  sttmg 

question,  as  Congress  is  well  aware,  is  by  no  means  always.    In  regard  to  the  danger  ofthe  power  bern^ 

a  new  one.    That  the  power  of  removal  is  constitu-  abused  if  exercised  by  one  man,  it  was  said  '^ihat 

tionally  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  danger  is  as  great  with  respect  to  the  Senate, 

is  a  principle  which  has  been  not  more  distinctly  who  are  assemble  from  various  parts  of  the  coa- 

declared  by  judicial  authority  and  judicial  com  men-  tinent,  with  different  impressions  and  opinions  : " 

tutors  than  it  has  been  uniformly  practised  upon  by  that  such  a  body  is  more  likely  to  misuse  the  newer 

the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments  of  the  of  removal  than  the  man  whom  the  united  voiee  of 

Oovernment.    The  question  arose  in  the  House  of  America  calls  to  the  presidential  chair.      As  th« 

Repredentatives  so  early  as  the  16th  day  of  June,  nature  of  Government  requires  the  power  of  re- 

1789,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  an  Executive  De-  moval,  it  was  maintained  ''that  it  should  be  exer- 

partment,  denominated  "  The  Department  of  Foreign  cised  in  this  way  by  the  hand  capable  of  exertias 

Afiairs.''     The  first  clause  ofthe  bill,  after  recapitu-  itself  with  effect,  and  the  power  must  be  conferre-1 

lating  the  functions  of  that  officer  and  defining  his  on  the  President  by  the  Cfonstitiition  as  the  execa- 

duties,  had  these  words:  "To  be  removable  Trom  tive  officer  of  the  Government."      Mr.    Vadi^^n. 

office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."    It  whose  adverse  opinion  in  the  Federalist  had  beea 

was  moved  to  strike  out  these  words,  and  the  mo-  relied  upon   by  those  who   denied    the   exdnaare 

tion  was  sustained  with  great  ability  and  vigor.    It  power,  now  participated  in  the  debate.     He  declared 

vvus  insisted  that  the  President  coufd  not  constitu-  that  he  had  reviewed  his  former  opinions^  and  he 

tionally  exercise  the  power  of  removal  exclusive  of  summed  up  the  whole  case  as  follows : 
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Tlie  CoMtltaUon  afflnng  that  th«  ©recutlve  power  Is  Secretaries,   and  la  removable   by  the  President. 

appointUur  to  iffloe  iho  Senate  shall  be  afisooiatea  wUh.the  ^•^*°?  become  the  settle^  and  wefl-understood  con- 

Prealdent,  nnleaa.  In  the  case  of  Inferior  oOlcera.  when  the  atruction  of  the  Constitution  that  the  power  of  re- 

law  fihall  otherwise  direct    Hare  we  (that  Is,  Congress)  a  moral  was  rested  in  the  President  alone  in  such 

ri^ht  to  extend  this  exception  f    I  beiiere  not.    If  the  Oon-  cases,  although  the  appointment  of  the  officer  is  br 

jtitution  has  inyested  all  cxecntiye  power  In  the  ProsldenU  the  President  and  Senate.— (18  Peters,  paee  189.) 

LTSh^r^nTi^r^u  ^x^e^rro'SiJrrtr  %v  %t  toS";,rn 'thtir^ft^l^^^ 

tlon  now  resolveS  Itself  Inio  this:  is  the  power  of  dis-  J?"  W*^  the  Constitution  concur  m  the  construe- 

placing  an   execntlye  power?     I  conceive  that  If  any  ^^^  *"**'  early  given  by  Congress,  and  thus  sanc- 

powcr  whatever  Is  In  the  Executive,  it  Is  In  the  power  f>f  tioned  by  the  Supreme  Court.    After  a  full  analysis 

appointing,  overseeing,  and  controlling  thoee  w^o  execute  of  the  congressional  debate  to  which  I  have  referred, 

the  laws.    If  the  Constitution  had  not  qoallfled  the  power  Mr.  Justice  Story  comes  to  this  conclusion : 

of  thd  Preildeot  in  appointing  to  oiBce  by  associating  the         **»-«*  «.^-«.-«*I.^»^;i  « -i      *v       *   «     «    *  i.     i 

Senate  with  him  in  that  boslnels,  would  it  not  be  dca?  that  ..  ^S^^  *  most  animated  discussion,  the  vote  finally  taken  In 

he  would  have  the  right,  by  virtue  of  his  executive  power,  *5®  "<'*»»^|^'  5?PS!f1?**J*',!l["  f®""*"^  «'{*»«  PJ™ 

to  make  such  appointment  f    Should  we  be  authorized,  in  g'  '?°^^'4v*'^  ^f  ^!l^*°^  without  any  cooperation  of  the 

defi&nce  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution-"  the  executive  S?°*^' ^^ ',^*  ?®fel?  IS  ™^™**S["  "***"*'  ^^-  ^°  ^**^  ?*^*v® 

power  shall  be  vested  In  the  President  "-to  unite  the  Senate  *!»«  clause  in  the  bill  aflBraiing  the  Power  wm  carried  by  the 

with  the  President  in  the  appointment  to  office  f    I  oonoeivo  ~?**°*  ^^^  ®'  ^^^  Vice-President.  That  the  final  decision  of 

not    It  Is  admitted  that  we  should  not  be  anthorixed  to  do  *$**  question  so  made  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  exalted 

this,  I  think  it  may  be  disputed  whether  we  have  a  right  to  «/»•««««'  <>f  the  President  then  fn  office  was  asserted  at  the 

asfioelate  them  hi  removing  persons  from  office,  the  one  time,  and  has  always  been  believed :  yet  the  doctrine  was 

power  being  as  much  of  anexecutive  nature  as  the  other:  fV:^J^  ^5«"  •■  »aPP<>^  by  the  highest  talent  and  pa- 

and  the  first  is  authorized  by  being  excepted  out  of  the  geni  ?**!;"?™  ^^  *?*ii^°'*'!lL*^**®  P?**"°  i*^®  acquiesced  in  this 

eral  rule  cstobllshed  by  the  Constitution  in  these  words,  decision,  and  it  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 

"-  The  exeeuUve  power  shall  be  vested  In  the  President"  ?"?  *°  the  history  of  tte  aoyernment  of  a  power  conferred 

'^  by  implication  on  the  Executive  by  the  asrant  of  a  bare  ma- 

The  question  thus  ably  and  exhaustively  argued  Jority  of  Congress  which  has  not  been  questioned  on  many 

was  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  oy  a  ®*^*'  ocoaslona 

rote  of  84  to  20,  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  the  The  commentator  adds  : 

executive  power  of  removal  is  vested  by  the  Consti-  ^^  ..  ., ,.  „^„„,.,i  .«^„,„o^„«^  „„j  .ti«««*  «ui,««»  « 

tution  in  &e  E««uHye,  and  in  the  s|n«te  by  the  ..Sc'(^*'j^«Sir'""'^"  ""  •""""  """"  ' 
casting  rote  of  the  Yice-Frcsident.     The  question 

has  of^n  been  raised  in  subsequent  times  of  high  ^x-  Chancellor  Kent's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  as 

dtement,  and  the  practice  of  the  Goremment  has  follows :  "  On  the  first  organization  of  the  Gorem- 

nerertheless  conformed  in  all  cases  to  the  decision  ment  it  was  made  a  cmestion  whether  the  power  of 

thus  early  made.  remoral  in  case  of  officers  appointed  to  hold  atpleas- 

The  question  was  rerived  during  the  Administra-  nre  resided  nowhere  but  in  the  body  which  appoint- 

tion  of  President  Jackson,  who  made,  as  is  well  ed,"  and  of  course  whether  the  consent  of  the  Senate 

recollected,  a  very  large  number  of  remorals,  which  was  not  requisite  to  remore.    This  was  the  construc- 

were  made  an  occasion  of  close  and  rigorous  scru-  tlon  given  to  the  Constitution,  while  it  was  pending 

tiny  and  remonstrance.    The  subject  was  long  and  for  ratification  before  the  State  conventions,  by  the 

earnestly  debated  in  the  Senate,  and  the  early  con-  author  of  the  Federalist    But  the  construction  which 

struction  of  the  Constitution  was  nevertheless  freely  was  g:iven  to  the  Constitution  by  Congress  after  great 

accepted  as  binding  and  conclusive  upon  Congress.  consideration  ana  discussion  was  aifferent.      The 

The  question  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  words  of  the  act  (establishing  the  Treasury  Depart- 

the  United  Slates  in  January,  1889,  a  parte  Herren.  ment)  are,  "  and  whenever  the  same  shall  be  removed 

It  was  declared  by  the  court  on  that  occasion  that  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

the  power  of  removal  from  office  was  a  subject  or  in  any  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office,  the  assistant 

much  disputed,  and  upon  which  a  great  dirersitr  of  shall  act."    This  amounted' to  a  legislatire  construe- 

opinion  was  entertained  in  the  eany  history  of  the  tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  erer  since  been 

Gorernment.    This  related,  however,  to  the  power  acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  as  a  decisive  authority 

of  the  President  to  remove  officers  appointea  with  in  the  case. 

the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  the  great  ques-  It  applies  equallv  to  every  other  officer  of  the  Gor- 
tion  was  whether  the  remoral  was  to  be  by  the  Iresi-  emment  appointea  by  the  President  whose  term  of 
dent  alone  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  duration  is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  by 
both  constituting  the  appointing  power.  No  one  the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordinate  officers  in  the 
denied  the  power  of  the  rresldent  and  Senate  jointly  Executive  Department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure 
to  remove  where  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  not  of  the  bead  of  the  department,  because  he  is  invested 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  which  was  a  full  recogni-  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  the  par- 
tion  of  the  principle  that  the  power  of  removal  was  ucipation  in  that  authority  by  .the  Senate  was  an  ex- 
incident  to  the  power  of  appointment ;  but  it  was  ception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
very  early  adopted  as  a  practical  construction  of  the  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  offi- 
Constitution  that  this  power  was  vested  in  the  Presi-  cer  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  re- 


of  State,  War,  and  Treasury,  in  1789.  provision  was  gua^e  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster  (who,  while  dis- 

made  for  the  appointment  o'f  a  suborainate  officer  by  sen  ting  from  it,  admitted   that  it  was  settled),  by 

the  head  of  the  Department,  who  should  hare  charge  construction,  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  Gorern- 

of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  ment^  and  settled  by  statute.    The  erents  of  the  Isst 

the  office  when  the  head  of  the  Department  should  war  furnished  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  wisdom 

be  remored  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  of  the  Constitution  as  it  has  hitherto  been  maintained 

United  States.    When  the  Navy  Department  was  in  many  of  its  parts,  including  that  which  is  now  the 

established,  in  the  year  1798,  provision  was  made  subject  of  consideration.    When  the  war  broke  out, 

for  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  books,  records,  rebel  enemies,  traitors,  abettors,  and  sympathizers 

and  documents  of  the  Department  in  case  of  vacancy  were  found  in  every  department  of  the  Government, 

in  the  office  of  Secretary,  by  removal  or  otherwise,  as  well  in  the  civil  service  as  in  the  land  and  naval  and 

It  is  not  here  said  by  "  remoral  of  the  President,"  military  serrice.    They  were  found  in  Congress  and 

as  it  is  done  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  the  other  among  the  keepers  of  the  CapitolMn  foreign  missions. 

Departments ;  yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  in  each  and  all  of  the  Executire  Departments,  in  the 

holds  his  office  with  the  same  tenure  as  the  other  judicial  serrice,  in  the  Post-Office,  and  among  the 
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Agents  for  condneUng  Indian  affairs,  and  npon  prob-  and  maintain  sach  free  eonstitatioas  of  edf-goren* 

able  suspicion  tbej  were  promptly  displaced  bj  mj  ment  wben  once  happilj  established.    I  know  no 

predecessor,  so  far  as  thej  beld  their  offices  under  other  waj  in  which  thej  can  be  preserved  and  maio- 

cxecutire  authority,  and  their  duties  were  confided  to  tained   except   b  j  a  constant  adherence  to  them 

new  and  loyal  successors.    No  complaints  against  through  the  yarious  Ticissitudes  of  national  exist- 

that  power  or  doubts  of  its  wisdom  were  entertained  ence,  with  such  adaptations  as  mar  become  neceasiir, 

in  any  quarter.    I  sincerely  trust  and  believe  that  no  always  to  be  effected,  however,  urou|^h  the  agencies 

such  civil  war  is  likely  to  occur  again.    I  cannot  and  m  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  original  coostitii* 

doubt,  however,  that  in  whatever  form  and  on  what-  tions  themselves.    Whenever  administration  faih  or 

ever  occasion  sedition  can  rise,  an  effort  to  hinder  or  seems  to  fail  in  securing  any  of  the  great  ends  for 

embarrass  or  defeat  the  legitimate  action  of  this  Gov-  which,  republican   government   is  estabUshed,  the 

emment,  whether  by  preventing  the  collection  of  proper  ccuirse  seems  to  be  to  renew  the  original  apir- 

revenue  or  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  separating  it  and  forms  of  the  Constitution  itself, 

the  States  or  betraying  the  countnr  to  a  foreirn  ene-  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

my,  the  power  of  removal  from  office  by  the  £xeou-  Washikqtok,  March  2, 1867. 

tiye,  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  practised,  

will  be  found  indispensable.    Under  these  circum- 
stances^ as  a  depository  of  the  executive  authority  of  Ysto  hy  President  JoHNBON  of  the  hUl  ^  to  pn- 
the  nation,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  with  Con-  -  -      -       -                 -    -                               f^  - 


ine  nauou,  i  op  not  leei  at  iioeny  to  unite  wiin  uon-  ^^  f^  ^^  ^,^^^  efficient  aoternment  of  tk 

gress  m  reversing  it  by  giving  my  approval  of  the  bilL  ^^xj^ ai^4^»  «  -hr^jH  o   i  ftftir 

At  the  early  day  whin  th%  question  was  settled,  *^^**  btate^    March  2,  1867. 

and  indeed  at  the  several  periods  when  it  has  subse-  To  theBbuoeo^  BaroftmtaUoet : 

quently  been  asitated,  the  success  of  the  Constitution  I  have  examined  the  bill  to  "  provide  for  the  son 

of  the  United  States  as  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States  "  with  the 

free  representative  government  was  held  doubtful  in  care  and  anxiety  which  its  transcendent  importaace 

other  countries,  and  was  even  a  subject  of  patriotic  is  calculated  to  awaken.    I  am  unable  to  give  it  or 

apprehension  amon^  the  American  people  themselves,  assent  for  reasons  so  grave  that  I  hope  a  stateoKat 

A  trial  of  nearly  eighty  years,  through  the  vicisai-  of  them  may  have  some  influenoe  on  the  minds  of  the 

tudes  of  foreign  conflicts  and  of  civil  war,  is  confl-  patriotic  and  enlightened  men  with  whom  the  dee- 

dently  regarded  as   having  extinguished  all  such  sion  must  ultimately  rest. 

doubts  and  apprehensions  for  the  future.    During  The  bill  places  all  the  people  of  the  ten  Statei 

those  eijghty  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  therein  named  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  mili- 

have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  security,  peace,  prosper-  tary  rulers ;  and  the  preamble  undertakes  to  /^re  the 

ity,  and  happiness  never  surpaassed  hy  any  nation,  reason  upon  which  the  measure  is  baaed,  and  the 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  triumphant  success  of  ground  upon  which  it  is  justified.    It  declares  that 

the  Constitution  is  due  to  the  wonderful  wisdom  with  tnere  exist  in  those  States  no  legal  governments  aod 

which  the  functions  of  government  were  distributed  no  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property,  and  as- 

between  the  three  principal  departments — the  lenisla*  serts  the  necessity  for  enforcing  peace  ana  good  or- 

tive,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial^andtothefidel-  der  within  their  limits.    Is  this  true  as  a  matter  of 

ity  with  which  eacn  has  confined  itself,  or  been  con-  fact? 

fined  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  within  its  It  is  not  denied  that  the  States  in  question  hare 

peculiar  and  proper  sphere.  each  of  them  an  actual  government,  with  all  the 

While  a  just,  proper,  and  watchftil  jealousy  of  ex-  powers,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative,  which 
eoutive  power  constantly  prevails,  as  it  ought  ever  to  properly  belong  to  a  fVee  State.  They  are  organixcd 
prevail,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  an  efficient  Execu-  tike  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and,  like  them,  the; 
tive,  capable,  in  the  language  of  the  oath  prescribed  make,  administer, 'and  execute  the  laws  which  ood- 
to  the  President,  of  execntmg  the  laws  within  the  cem  their  domestic  affairs.  An  existing  ^/o^  goT. 
sphere  of  executive  action,  of  preserving,  protecting,  emment,  exercising  such  functions  as  these,  iaitself 
and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  upon  all  matters  within  it^  jo- 
is  an  indispensable  security  for  tranquillity  at  home,  risdiction.  To  pronounce  the  supreme  law-mabng 
and  peace,  honor,  and  safety  abroad.  Oovemmenta  power  of  an  established  State  illegal  is  to  aaj  that 
have  been  erected  in  many  countries  upon  our  model,  taw  Itself  is  unlawful. 

If  one  or  many  of  them  have  thus  far  failed  in  fully  The   provisions  which   these  governments  bare 

securing  to  their  people  the  benefits  which  we  have  made  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  suppresson 

derived  from  our  system,  it  may  be  confidently  as-  of  crime,  and  the  redress  of  private  injurie^  are  is 

serted  that  their  misfortune  has  resulted  from  their  substance  and  principle  the  same  as  those  which  pre- 

unfortunate  failure  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  vail  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  other  driloed 

of  the  three  great  departments  while  preserving  bar-  countries.     They  certainly  haye  not  succeeded  n 

mony  among  them  all.  preventing  the  commission  of  all  crime,  nor  has  this 

Having  at  an  early  period  accepted  the  Constitu-  been  accomplished  anywhere  in  the  world.   There, 

tion  in  regard  to  the  executive  office  in  the  sense  in  as  well  as  elsewhere,  offenders  sometimes  escape  for 

which  it  was  interpreted  with  the  concurrence  of  its  want  of  vigorous  prosecution,  and  occasionally,  per- 

founders,  I  have  found  no  sufficient  grounds,  in  Uie  ha^s,  by  the  inefficiency  of  courts  or  the  pr^ndire 

arguments  now  opposed  to  that  construction  or  in  of  jurors.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  erils 

any  assumed  necessity  ofthe  times,  for  changing  those  have  been  much  increased  and  anravated,  North 

opinions.    For  these  reasons  I  return  the  bill  to  the  and  South,  by  the  demoralizing  influences  of  dnl 

Senate,'  in  which  House  it  originated,  for  the  further  war  and  by  the  rancorous  passions  which  the  contest 

consideration  of  Congress,  which  the  Constitution  has  engendered.    But  that  these  iieople  sre  muQ- 

prescribes.    Insomuch  as  tne  several  parts  of  the  bill  taining  local  governments  for  themselves  which  bt- 

which  I  have  not  considered  are  matters  chiefly  of  bituall)r  defeat  the  object  of  all  government,  sAtinij' 

detail,  and  are  based  aIto|^ther  upon  the  theory  of  der  their  own  lives  and  property  insecure,  is  injt^ 

the  Constitntion  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  dissent,  utterly  improbable,  and  the  averment  of  the  bill  '^ 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  them  that  effect  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  wuch 

with  a  view  to  make  them  an  occasion  of  distinct  and  has  come  to  mv  knowledge.    All  the  infonnatioo 

special  obiectlons.    Experience,  I  think,  has  shown  I  have  on  the  subject  convinces  me  that  the  ^*^? 

that  it  is  the  easiest,  as  it  is  also  the  most  attractive,  of  the  Southern  people  and  those  who  control  their 

of  studies  to  frame  constitutions  for  the  self-govern,  public  acts,  while  they  entertain  diverse  opioioo^oQ 

ment  of  free  States  and  nations.  Questions  of  Federal  policy^  are  completely  united  m 

But  I  think  experience  has  equally  shown  that  it  is  the  effort  to  reorganize  their  society  on  the  basij  o\ 

the  most  difficult  of  all  political  labors  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  restore  their  mutual  prosperity  as  np 
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idly  and  M  completelj  as  their  ciroumstanceB  will  prorision  by  which  hh  is  authorized  or  required  to 

permit.  take  anj  eyidence  at  all.    Every  thiug  h  a  crime' 

The  bill,  howerer,  would  seem  to  show  upon  its  which  he  chooses  to  call  so,  and  all  persons  are  con- 
face  that  the  establishment  of  peace  and  good  order  demned  whom  he  pronounces  to  be  guiltj.  He  is 
is  not  its  real  object.  The  fifth  section  declares  that  not  bound  to  keep  anj  record,  or  make  anj  report  of 
the  preceding  sections  shall  cease  to  operate  in  any  his  proceedings.  He  maj  arrest  his  victims  wherever 
State  where  certain  events  shall  have  happened.  '  he  nnds  them,  without  warrant,  accusation,  or  proof 
These  events  are,  first,  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  of  probable  cause.  If  he  gives  them  a  trial  before  ho 
State  convention  by  an  election  at  which  negroes  inflicts  the  punishment,  ho  gives  it  of  his  gi-ace  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote ;  second,  the  formation  of  a  mercy,  not  because  he  is  commanded  so  to  do. 
State  constitution  by  the  convention  so  chosen ;  third,  To  a  casual  reader  of  the  bill  it  might  seem  that 
the  insertion  into  the  State  constitution  of  a  provis-  some  kind  of  trial  was  secured  by  it  to  persons  sc- 
ion which  will  secure  the  right  of  voting  at  all  eleo-  cused  of  crime ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  ofBcer 
tions  to  nemes,  and  to  such  white  men  as  may  not  "may  allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  try  offenders,'^ 
be  disfranchised  for  rebellion  or  felonv ;  fourth,  the  but  of  course  this  does  not  require  that  he  shall  do 
submission  of  the  constitution  for  ratincation  to  ne-  so.  If  any  State  or  Federal  court  presumes  to  ezer- 
groes  and  white  men  not  disfranchised,  and  ita  actual  cise  its  le^^al  jurisdiction  by  the  trial  of  a  malefactor 
ratification  by  their  vote;  fifth,  the  submission  of  the  without  his  special  permission,  he  can  break  it  up, 
State  constitution  to  Congress  for  examination  and  and  punish  the  Judges  and  jurors  as  beina:  themselves 
approval,  and  the  actual  approval  of  it  by  that  bodv ;  malefactors.  Ue  cau  save  his  friends  &om  justice, 
sixth,  the  adoption  of  a  cei:tain  amendment  to  the  aoA  despoil  his  enemies  contrary  to  justice. 
Federal  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature  It  is  also  provided  that  "he  shall  have  power  to 
elected  under  the  new  constitution ;  seventh,  the  or^nize  mihtary  commissions  or  tribunals ; "  but 
adoption  of  said  amendment  by  a  sufficient  number  this  power  he  is  not  commanded  to  exercise.  It  is 
of  other  States  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  merely  permissive,  and  is  to  be  used  only  "  when  in 
of  the  United  States.  All  these  conditions  must  be  his  judgment  itmav  be  necessary  for  the  trial  of 
fulfilled  before  the  people  of  an^  of  these  States  can  ofienders."  Even  u  the  sentence  of  a  commission 
be  relieved  from  the  bondage  of'^military  domination ;  were  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  puuishment  of  a 
but  when  they  are  fulfilled,  then  immediately  the  party,  it  would  be  scarcely  the  slightest  check  upon 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  bill  are  to  cease,  no  matter  the  officer,  who  has  authority  to  organize  it  as  he 
whether  there  be  peace  and  order  or  not,  and  with-  pleases,  prescribe  its  mode  of  proceeding,  appoint 
out  any  reference  to  the  security  of  life  and  property,  its  members  from  among  his  own  subordinates,  and 
The  excuse  g^ven  for  the  bill  in  the  preamble  is  ad-  revise  all  its  decisions.  Instead  of  mitigating  the 
mitted  by  the  bill  itself  not  to  be  real.  The  military  harshness  of  his  single  rule,  such  a  tribunal  would 
rule  which  it  establishes  is  plainly  to  be  used,  not  for  be  used  much  more  probably  to  divide  the  responsi- 
any  purposes  of  order,  or  for  the  prevention  ef  crime,  bility  of  making  it  more  cruel  and  unjust, 
but  solely  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  people  into  the  Several  provisions,  dictated  by  the  humanity  of 
adoption  of  principles  and  measures  to  which  it  is .  Congress,  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill,  apparently 
known  that  they  are  opposed,  and  upon  which  they  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  commanding  officer;  but 
have  an  undeniable  rignt  to  exercise  their  own  judg-  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  of  no  avail  for  that  pur- 
ment.  pose.    The  fourth  section  provides :  first,  that  trials 

I  submit  to  Congress  whether  this  measure  is  not,  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed ;  but  I  think  I 

in  its  whole  character,  scope,  and  object,  without  have  shown  that  the  power  is  given  to  punish  with- 

precedent  and  without  authority,  in  palpable  conflict  out  trial,  and  if  so,  this  prorision  is  practically  inop- 

with  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Cfonstitution,  and  erative.    Second,  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  is 

utterly  destructive  to  those  great  principles  of  liberty  not  to  be  inflicted ;  but  who  is  to  decide  what  is  cruel 

and  humanity  for  which  our  ancestors  on  both'  sides  and  what  is  unusual  f    The  words  have  acquired  a 

of  the  Atlantic  have  shed  so  much  blood  and  expend-  legal  meaning  by  long  use  in  the  courts.    Can  it  be 

ed  so  much  treasure.  expected  that  military  officers  will  understand  or  fol- 

The  ten  States  named  in  the  biU  are  divided  into  low  a  rule  expressed  in  language  so  purely  technical, 

five  districts.    For  each  district  an  officer  of  the  and  not  pertaining  in  the  least  degree  to  their  profes- 

Army,  not  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  is  to  sion  ?    If  not,  then  each  officer  may  define  cruelty 

be  appointed  to  rule  over  the  people ;  and  he  is  to  be  according  to  his  own  temper,  and  if  it  is  not  usual, 

supported  with  an  efficient  military  force  to  enable  he  will  make  it  usual.    Cforporal  punishment,  im- 

him  to  perform  his  duties  and  enforce  his  authority,  prisonment,  the  mg,  the  ball  and  chain,  and  the 

Those  duties  and  that  authority,  as  defined  by  the  almost  insupportab^  forms  of  torture  invented  for 
third  section  of  the  bill,  are,  "to  protect  all  persons  military  punishment^  lie  within  the  range  of  choice, 
in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  suppress  Third,  the  sentence  of  a  commission  is  not  to  be  exe- 
insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to*  punish,  cuted  without  being  approved  by  the  commander,  if 
or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of  the  public  it  affects  life  or  liberty,  and  a  sentence  of  death  must 
peace  or  criminals.''  The  power  thus  given  to  the  be  approved  by  the  President.  This  applies  to  cases 
commanding  officer  over  all  the  people  of  each  dis-  in  wnich  there  has  been  a  trial  and  sentence.  I  take 
trict  is  that  of  an  absolute  monarch.  His  mere  will  it  to  be  clear,  under  this  bill,  that  the  military  corn- 
is  to  take  the  place  of  all  law.  The  law  of  the  States  mander  may  condemn  to  death  without  even  the  form 
is  now  the  only  rule  applicable  to  the  subjects  placed  of  a  trial  by  a  military  commission,  so  that  the  life 
under  his  control,  and  that  is  completely  displaced  of  the  condemned  may  depend  upon  the  will  of  two 
by  the  clause  which  declares  all  interference  of^  State  men  instead  of  one. 

authority  to  be  null  and  void.    He  alone  is  permitted  It  is  plain  that  the  authority  here  given  to  the  mil- 

to  determine  what  are  rights  of  person  or  property,  itary  officer  amounts  to  absolute  despotism.    Bui  to 

and  he  may  protect  them  in  such  a  way  as  in  his  dis-  maxe  it  still  more  unendurable,  the  bill  provides  tnat 

crction  may  seem  proper.    It  places  at  his  free  dis-  it  may  be  delegated  to  as  many  suborainates  as  he 

posal  all  the  lands  and  goods  m  his  district,  and  he  chooses  to  appoint ;   for  it  declares  that  he  shall 

may  distribute  them  wiUiout  let  or  hinderance  to  "punish  or  cause  to  be  punished."    Such  a  power 

whom  he  pleases.    Being  bound  by  no  State  law,  and  has  not  been  wielded  by  any  mouarch  in  England  for 

there  being  no  other  law  to  regulate  the  subject,  he  more  than  five  hnndrc<fyears.    In  all  that  time  no 

may  make  a  criminal  code  of  nis  own :  and  he  can  people  who  speak  the  English  language  have  borne 

make  it  as  bloody  as  any  recorded  in  nistor^,  or  he  such  servitude.    It  reduces  the  whole  population  of 

can  reserve  the  privilege  of  acting  upon  the  impulse  the  ten  States — all  persons,  of  every  color,  sex,  and 

of  bis  private  passions  in  each  case  that  arises.    He  condition,  and  every  stranger  within  their  limits — ^to 

is  bound  by  no  rules  of  evidence ;  there  is  indeed  no  the  most  abject  and  degrading  slavery.    No  master 
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.  ever  had  a  control  so  absolute  oyer  his  slave  as  this  had  that  power  before;  but  when  a  limited  moniRh 

bill  gives  to  the  military  officers  over  both  white  and  puts  down  an  insurrection  he  must  stiU  gorern  u^ 

colored  persons.  cording  to  law.    K  an  insurrection  should  take  pU^ 

It  maj  be  answered  to  this  that  the  officers  of  the  in  one  of  our  States  against  the  authority  of  the  SUfe 

Army  are  too  maCTanimous,  just,  and  humane  to  gOTemment  and  end  in  the  orerthrowing  of  those 

oppress  and  trample  upon  a  subjugated  people.    I  do .  who  planned  it,  would  they  take  away  the  rights  of 

not  doubt  that  army  officers  are  as  well  entitled  to  all  the  people  of  the  counties  where  it  wis  CtToted  hj 

this  kind  of  confidence  as  any  other  class  of  Qsen.  a  part  or  a  majority  of  the  population?    Could  tb^ 

But  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  written  in  vain  for  such  a  reason  be  wholly  outlawed  and  deprired 

if  it  does  not  teach  us  that  unrestrained  authority  of  their  representation  in  the  Legislature?  Ihtye 

can  never  be  safely  intrusted  in  human  hands.    It  is  always  contended  that  the  Government  of  the  United 

almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  abused  under  any  cir-  States  was  sovereign  within  its  constitntional  sphere; 

cumstances,  and  it  has  always  resulted  in  gross  tyr-  that  it  executed  its  laws,  like  the  States  themsehrH. 

anny  where  the  rulers  who  exercise  it  are  strangera  by  applying  its  coercive  power  directly  to  indrndB- 

to  their  subjects,  and  come  amone  them  as  the  rep-  afs ;  and  that  it  could  put  down  insurrection  with  the 

resentatives  of  a  distant  power,  apd  more  especially  same  efifect  as  a  State  and  no  other.    The  opposite 

when  the  power  that  sends  them  is  unfriendly.   Gov-  doctrine  is  the  worst  heresy  of  those  who  idTocated 

cmments  closely  resembling  that  here  proposed  have  secession,  and  cannot  be  agreed  to  without  adndttios 

been  fairly  tried  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  the  that  heresy  to  be  right. 

suffering  endured  by  those  people  roused  the  sympa-        Invasion,   insurrection,    rebellion,  and  domestie 

thies  or  the  entire  world.    It  was  tried  in  Irelimd,  violence  were  anticipated  when  the  uovermnent  vss 

and,  though  tempered  at  first  by  principles  of  Eng-  framed,  and  the  means  of  repelling  and  sappiessisf 

lish  law,  It  gave  birth  to  cruelties  so  atrocious  that  them  were  wisely  provided  for  in  the  Constitiibon;bm 

they  are  never  recounted  without  just  indignation,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  deelare  that  the  States 

The  French  Convention  armed  its  deputies  with  this  in  which  they  miffht  occur  should  be  expelled  &oi& 

power,  aad  sent  them  to  the  southern  departments  Uie  Union.    Rebellions,  which  were  invariablr  isp- 

of  the  republic.    The  massacres,  murders,  and  other  pressed,  occurred  prior  to  that  out  of  which' these 

atrocities  which  they  committed  show  what  the  pas-  questions  frow ;  but  the  States  continued  to  exi«! 

sions  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  most  civilized  society  and  the  Union  remained  unbroken.    In  Msssacha- 

will  tempt  them  to  do  when  wholly  unrestrained  setts,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Khode  Island,  aad  in  Ne« 

by  law.  York,  at  different  periods  in  our  history,  violent  s&d 

The  men  of  our  race  in  every  age  have  struggled  armed  oppodtion  to  the  United  States  wss  caimd 

to  tie  up  the  hands  of  their  governments  and  Keep  on ;  but  tne  relations  of  those  States  to  the  Fedeni 

them  within  the  law ;  because  their  own  experience  Government  were  not  supposed  to  be  interrupted  er 

of  all  mankind  taught  them  that  rulers  could  not  be  changed  thereby  after  the  rebellious  portwns  cf 

relied  on  to  concede  those  rights  which  they  were  their  population  were  defeated  and  put  down.  It  is 

not  legally  bound  to  respect.    The  head  of  a  great  true  tnat  in  these  earlier  casea  there  was  so  fonnil 

empire  has  sometimes  covemed  it  with  a  mila  and  «  expression  of  a  determination  to  withdraw  from  the 

paternal  sway ;  but  the  kindness  of  an  irresponsible  Union ;   but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  Bonthen 

deputv  never  yields  what  the  law  does  not  extort  States  the  ordinances  of  secession  were  treated  bj 

from  him.    Between  such  a  master  and  the  people  all  the  friends  of  the  Union  as  mere  nullities,  and  are 

subjected  to  his  domination  there  can  be  nothing  but  now  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  States  themselrps. 

enmity;  hepunishesthemif  they  resist  his  authority;  If  we  admit  that  they  had  any  force  or  vatiditr,  or 

and  if  they  submit  to  it  he  hates  them  for  their  ser-  that  they  did  in  fact  take  the  States  in  which  the; 

vility.       *  were  passed  out  of  the  Union,  we  sweep  from  undef 

I  come  now  to  a  question  which  is,  if  possible,  our  feet  all  the  grounds  upon  which  we  stand  in  jo^ 

still  more  important.    Have  we  the  power  to  estab-  tifying  the  use  of  Fedend  force  to  maintain  the 

lish  and  carry  into  execution  a  measure  like  this  ?    I  intesnty  of  the  Government, 
answer,  certainly  not,  if  we  derive  our  authority        This  is  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  time  of  peace, 

from  the  Constitution,  and  if  we  are  bound  by  the  There  is  not  in  any  one  of  the  States  brouffht  under 

limitations  which  it  imposes.    This  proposition  is  its  operation  either  war  or  insurrection.   The  Iivs 

perfectly  clear :  that  no  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov-  of  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Govenimeot  are  ill 

emment,  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  can  have  in  undisturbed    and   harmonioua  operation.    Th« 

any  just   powers    except  those  which   it   derives  courts,  State  and  Federal,  are  open  and  in  the  fnil 

through  and  exercises  under  the  organic  law  of  the  exercise  of  their  proper  authority.   Over  eveir  Sti'>e 

Union.   Outside  of  the  Constitution  we  have  no  legal  comprised  in  these  five  militarv  districts,  life,  iikertr, 

authority  more  than  private  citizens,  and  within  it  and  property  are  secured  by  State  laws  and  Fedeni 

we  have  only  so  mucq  as  that  instrument  g^ves  us.  laws,  and  the  national  Constitution  is  everywhere  is 

This  broad  principle  limits  all  our  function  and  ap-  force  and  everywhere  obeyed.    What,  then,  is  the 

plies  to  all  subjects.    It  protects  not  only  the  citizens  groand  on  which  this  bill  proceeds  ?    The  title  of  the 

of  States  which  are  within  the  Union,  but  it  shields  bill  annpunces  that  it  is  intended  "  for  the  more  e&- 

every  human  being  who  comes  oris  brought  under  cient  government"  of  these  ten  States.    It  is  recited, 

our  jurisdiction.    We  have  no  right  to  do  in  one  by  way  of  preamble,  thatno  legal  State  govemmect^ 

place  more  than  in  another  that  which  the  Constitu-  "  nor  adequate  protection  for  lite  or  property"  exists 

lion  says  we  shall  not  do  at  all.    If,  therefore,  the  in  those   States,  and  that  peace  and  good  order 

Southern  States  were  in  truth  out  of  the  Union,  we  should  be  thus  enforced.    The  first  thing  vhich 

could  not  treat  their  people  in  a  way  which  the  fun-  arrests  attention  upon  these  rcdtala  which  prepare 

damental  law  forbids.  the  way  for  martial  law,  is  this:  that  the  onhr  fooo- 

Some  persons  assume  that  the  success  of  our  arms,  dation  iipon  which  martial  law  can  exist  under  oor 
in  crushing  the  opposition  that  was  made  in  some  of  form  of  (Government  is  not  stated  or  so  much  aa  pr«- 
tho  States  to  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws,  re-  tended.  Actual  war,  foreign  invasion,  domestic  is- 
duced  these  States  and  all  their  people,  the  innocent  surrection — ^none  of  these  appear,  and  none  of  tbese 
as  well  as  the  guilty,  to  the  condition  of  vassalage,  in  fact  exist.  It  is  not  even  recited  that  any  wr. 
and  save  us  a  power  over  thejn  which  the  Constitu-  of  war  or  insurrection  is  threatened.  Let  us  pai^se 
tion  does  not  bestow  or  define  or  limit.  No  fallacy  here  to  consider,  upon  this  question  of  coB»iitii* 
can  be  more  transparent  than  this.  Our  victories  tional  law  and  the  power  of  Congress,  a  recent  de- 
subjected  the  insurgents  to  le^al  obedience,  not  to  cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  c 
the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  despotism.  When  an  abso-  parte  Milligan.  ,  . 
lute  sovereign  reduces  his  reoelUous  subjects  he  may  I  will  first  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  majontT 
deal  with  them  according  to  his  pleasure,  because  he  of  the  court: 
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Martial  Jaw  cannct  arise  from  a  threatened  InTBsion.  The 
neoeesitj  moat  be  actual  and  present,  the  inyaaion  real, 
sach  as  effectoally  doses  the  courta  and  deposes  the  eiyil 
administration. 

We  see  that  martud  law  comea  in  only  when 
actual  war  closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil 
authority ;  but  this  bill,  in  time  of  peace,  makes 
martial  law  operate  as  .though  we  were  in  actual 
war,  and  becomes  the  cause  instead  of  the  conse- 
quence of  the  abrogation  of  ciril  authority.  One 
more  quotation : 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  on  thfs  snbjcet,  that 
(hero  are  occasions  when  martial  law  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied. If  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war  the  courts  are 
actnaUy  deposed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal 
jostice  aooordlng  to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre  of  active 
military  operations  where  war  really  prevails,  there  is 
a  necessl^  to  ftunuh  a  snbstltnte  for  the  civil  authority 
thas  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  Army  and 
society;  and  as  no  power  is  left  hnt  the  military,  it  is 
allowed  to  govern  hy  martial  rule  until  the  hiws  can  have 
their  free  course. 

I  now  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of 
the  court,  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Chase : 

We  by  no  means  assert  that  Congress  can  establish  and 
apply  the  laws  of  war  where  no  war  has  been  declared  or 
exists.    Where  peace  exists,  the  laws  of  peace  mast  prevail. 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit.  Peace  exists  in  all 
the  territory  to  which  this  bill  applies.  It  asserts  a 
power  in  Congress  in  time  of  peace  to  set  aside  the 
laws  of  peace  and  substitute  tne  laws  of  war.  The 
minority,  concurring  with  the  majority,  declares 
that  Congress  does  not  possess  that  power.  Asain, 
and,  if  possible,  more  emphatically,  the  Chief^us- 
tice,  with  remarkable  clearness  and  condensation, 
sums  up  the  whole  matter  as  follows : 

There  are  under  the  Constitution  three  kinds  of  military 
Jurisdiction— one  to  be  exercised  both  in  peace  and  war; 
another  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  foreign  war  without  the 
boundaries  cf  the  United  States,  or  in  time  of  rebellion  and 
civil  war  within  States  or  districts  occapled  by  rebels 
treated  as  belligerents;  and  a  third  to  be  exercised  in  time 
of  Invasion  or  insnrreotlon  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  or  daring  the  rebellion  within  the  limits  of  the 
States,  maintaining  adhesion  to  the  national  Oovemment, 
when  the  publio  danger  requires  its  exercise.  The  first  of 
these  may  be  calledjazlsdiction  ander  the  milltaxy  law,  and 
Is  found  in  acts  of  Congress  prescribing  Bales  and  Articles 
of  War,  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  government  of  the 
national  force ;  the  second  may  be  distinguished  as  military 
government,  superseding  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
the  looal  law,  and  exercised  by  the  military  commander 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with  the  express  or 
Implied  sanctioa  of  Congress ;  while  the  third  may  be 
denominated  martial  law  proper,  and  is  called  into  action  by 
Conffresa,  or  temporarily,  when  the  action  of  Congress  can- 
not be  Invited,  and  in  the  case  of  Justifying  or  excusing 
peril,  by  the  President  in  times  of  insurrection  or  Invasion, 
or  of  ciril  or  foreign  war,  within  districts  or  localltloe  where 
ordinary  law  no  longer  adequately  secnres  public  safety  and 
private  rights. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  three  kinds  of 
military  jurisdiction  which  can  be  exercised  or 
created  under  our  Constitution,  there  is  but  one 
that  can  prevail  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  is  the 
code  of  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  national  forces.  That  body  of  military 
law  has  no  application  to  the  cituEen,  nor  even  to 
the  citizen  soldier  enrolled  in  the  militia  in  time  of 
peace.  But  this  bill  is  not  a  part  of  that  sort  of 
military  law,  for  that  applies  only  to  the  soldier  and 
not  to  the  citizen,  while,  contrariwise,  the  military 
law  provided  by  this  bill  applies  only  to  the  citizen 
and  not  to  the  soldier. 

I  need  not  say  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  that  their  Constitution  forbids  the 
exercise  of*^ judicial  power  in  anj  way  but  one,  that 
is,  by  the  ordained  and  established  courts.  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  in  all  criminal  cases  a  trial 
by  jury  is  made  indispensable  by  the  express  words 
of  that  instrument.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  inesti- 
oaable  value  of  the  right  thus  securea  to  every  free- 
man or  speak  of  the  danger  to  public  liberty  in  all 


parts  of  the  country  which  must  ensue  from  a  denial 
of  it  anywhere  or  upon  a;ny  pretence.  A  very  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  traced  the  nistory, 
vindicated  the  dignity,  and  made  known  the  value 
of  this  great  privilege  so  clearly  that  nothing  more 
is  needed.  To  what  extent  a  violation  of  it  might  be 
excused  in  war  or  public  danger  may  admit  of  dis- 
cussion, but  we  are  providing  now  for  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  where  there  is  not  an  armed  soldier 
within  our  borders  except  those  who  are  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government.  It  is  in  such  a  condition 
of  thinjgs  that  an  act  of  Conmss  is  proposed,  which, 
if  earned  out,  would  deny  a  trial  by  the  lawful  courts 
§nd  juries  to  nine  million  American  citizens  and  to 
their  posterity  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  seems  to 
be  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  should  seriously 
believe  this  consutent  with  a  Constitution  which  de- 
clares in  simple,  plain,  and  unambiffuous  language 
that  all  persons  shall  have  that  right,  and  that  no 
person  shall  ever  in  any  case  be  deprived  of  it.  The 
tSonstitution  also  forbids  the  arrest  of  the  citizen 
without  judicial  warrant,  founded  on  probable  cause. 
This  bill  authorizes  an  arrest  without  warrant,  at  the 

Sleasure  of  a  military  commander.  The  Constitution 
edares  that  **  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  pre- 
sentment by  a  mnd  jury."  This  bill  holds  every 
person  not  a  soldier  answerable  for  all  crimes  and  all 
charges  without  any  presentment.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  ''no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
libertv^  or  property,  ?rithout  due  process  of  law." 
This  bill  sets  aside  all  process  of  law,  and  makes  the 
citizen  answerable  in  his  person  and  property  to  the 
will  of  one  man,  and  as  to  his  life  to  the  will  of  two. 
Finally,  the  Constitution  declares  that  **  the  privi-  - 
lege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless  when  in  case  or  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it ; "  whereas  this  bill 
declares  martial  law  (which  of  itself  suspends  this 
great  writ)  in  time  of  peace,  and  authorizes  the 
military  to  make  the  arrest,  and  gives  to  the  prisoner 
only  one  privilege,  and  that  is,  a  trial  **  without  un- 
necessary delay?'  He  has  no  hope  of  release  from 
custody,  except  the  hope,  such  as  it  is,  of  release  by 
acquittal  before  a  military  commission. 

The  United  States  are  bound  to  guarantee  to  each 
State  a  republican  form  of  government.  Can  it  be 
pretended  that  this  obligation  is  not  palpably  broken, 
if  we  carry  out  a  measure  like  this,  which  wipes 
away  every  vestige  of  republican  government  in  ten 
States,  and  puts  ihe  life,  property,  liberty,  and  honor 
of  all  the  people  in  each  of  them  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  single  person  clothed  with  unlimited  au- 
thority ? 

The  Parliament  in  England,  exercising  the  omnip- 
otent power  which  it  claimed,  was  accustomed  to 
pass  bills  of  attainder ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  con- 
vict men  of  treason  and  other  crimes  by  legislative 
enactment.  The  person  accused  had  a  hearing, 
sometimes  a  patient  and  fair  one;  but  generally 
party  prejudice  prevailed  instead  of  justice.  It 
often  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  acknowl- 
edge its  error  and  reverse  its  own  action.  The 
fatners  of  our  country  determined  that  no  such 
thing  should  occur  here.  Ther  withheld  the  power 
from  Congress,  and  thus  forbade  its  exercise  by  that  ' 
body ;  and  they  provided  in  the  Constitution  that 
no  State  should  pass  any  bill  of  attainder.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  any  person  in  this  country 
to  be  constitutionally  convicted  or  punished  for  any 
crime  by  a  legislative  proceeding  of  any  sort. 
Nevertheless,  here  is  a  bill  of  attainder  against  nine 
million  people  at  once.  It  is  based  upon  an  accusa- 
tion so  vague  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible,  and  found 
to  be  true  upon  no  credible  evidence.  Not  one  of  the 
nine  millions  was  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  doomed  parties  were  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  trial.  The  conviction  is 
to  be  followed  by  the  most  ignominious  punishment 
ever  inflicted  on  large  masses  of  men.    It  disfhtn- 
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chises  tbem  by  hundreds  of  thonsands,  and  degrades  eenina,  habits,  or  wants  of  the  American  ^ple. 

them  all — even  those  who  are  admitted  to  be  guilt-  Combining  the  strensth  of  a  great  empiie  with  n. 

less — from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of  speakable  olessings  of  local  seu-gOTemment,  hsTiDc 

slaves.  a  central  power  to  defend  the  general  inteiest,  sq3 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  bill^  the  general  in-  recognizing   tiie   authority  of  the  States  u  tke 

tent  which  pervades  it  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to  guaraians  of  industrial  rights,  it  is  'Hhesheet-asclKv 

change  the  entire  structure  and  character  of  the  of  our  safety  abroad  and  our  peace  at  home."  It 

State  goyemments,  and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  was  ordained  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 

the  adoption  of  organic  laws  and  regulations  which  lish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote 

they  are  unwilling  to  accept  if  left  to  themselves,  the  general  welfare,  provide  for  the  common  oefence. 

The  negroes  have  not  askea  for  the  privilege  of  vot-  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  osrselres  ui 

ing ;  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  no  idea  what  it  our  posterity."  These  great  ends  have  been  attiiit^d 

means.  This  bill  not  only  thrusts  it  into  their  hands,  heretofore,  and  will  be  again,  by  futhfhl  obedience 

but  compels  them,  as  well  as  the  whites,  to  use  it  ^  to  it;  but  they  are  certain  to  be  lost  if  we  treat  wiih 

a  particular  way.    If  they  do  not  form  a  constitution  disregard  its  sacred  obligations, 

with  prescribed  articles  in  it,  and  afterward  elect  a  It  was  to  punish  the  j^ross  crime  of  defying  Ok 

Legislature  which  will  act  upon  certain  measures  in  Constitution^  and  to  Tindicaie  its  supreme  anthoritf, 

a  prescribed  waj',  neither  blacks  nor  whites  can  be  that  we  earned  on  a  bloody  war  of  four  yesn'  dora- 

relieved  from  the  slavery  which  the  bill  imposes  tion.    Shall  we  now  acknowled^  that  we  sacrificed 

upon  them.      Without   pausing   here  to  consider  a  million  lives  and  expended  billions  of  treasure  to 

the  policy  or  impolicy  or  Africanizing  the  southern  enforce  a  Constitution  which  is  not  worth j  of  re&p<et 

part  of  our  terntory,  I  would  simply  ask  the  atten-  and  preservation  ? 

tion  of  Congress  to  that  manifest,  well-known,  and  ^  Those  who  advocated  the  right  of  secession  alleged 

universally  acknowledged  rule  of  constitutional  law  in  their  own  justification  that  we  had  no  r^ard  for 

which  declares  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  law,  and  that   their   rights  of  property,  me,  asi 

jurisdiction,  authority,  or  power  to  regulate  such  sub-  liberty  would  not  be  sate  under  the  Constitntios  is 

lects  for  any  State.     To  force  the  right  of  suf-  administered  by  us.    If  we  now  verify  their  asser- 

frage  out  of  the  hands  of  the  white  people  and  into  tion,  we  prove  that  they  were  in  truth  and  in  fact 

the  hands  of  the  negroes  is  an  arbitrary  violation  of  fighting  tor  tbeir  liberty,  and  instead  of  brandi&c 

this  principle.  their  leaders  with  the  dishonoring  name  of  tnitsfs 

The  bill  imposes   martial  law  at  once,  and    its  against  a  righteo\is  and  legal  Govemment,  we  el«- 

operations  will  begin  so  soon  as  the  general  and  his  Tate  them  in  history  in  the  rank  of  self-sacrificicg 

troops  can  be  put  in  place.    The  dread  alternative  patriots,  consecrate  them  to  the  admiration  of  (be 

between    its  harsh  rule  and  compliance  with  the  world,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  Wsshingtoo, 

terms  of  this  measure  is  not  suspended,  nor  are  the  Hampden,' and  Sidney.    No,  let  ns  leave  tbem  to  the 

people  afforded  any  time  for  free  deliberation.    The  infamy  they  deserve,  punish  tbem  as  they  should  be 

bill  says  to  them,  take  martial  law  first^  then  deliber-  punished,  according  to  law.  and  take  upon  onrselTa 

ate.    And  when  they  have  done  all  this  measure  re-  no  share  of  the  odium  which  they  should  bear  alose. 

quires  them  to  do,  other  conditions  and  contin^n-  It  is  a  part  of  our  public  historr  which  can  ner^r 

cies,  over  which  they  have  no  control,  yet  remain  to  be  forgotten,  that  both  Houses  of  Congreas,  iii  JoW, 

be  fulfilled  before  they  can  be  relieved  from  martial  1861,  declared  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  resolution  that 

law.    Another  Congress  must  first  approve  the  con-  the  war  was  and  should  be  carried  on  for  no  parpoK 

stitutions  made  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Uiis  of  subjugation,  but  solely  to  enforce  the  CoDstitutL&& 

Congress,  and  must  declare  tnese  States  entitled  to  and  laws,  and  that  when  this  was  yielded  by  the 

representation  in  both  Houses.    The  whole  question  parties  in  rebellion,  the  contest  should  cease,  witii 

thus  remains  open  and  unsettled,  and  must  again  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  of  iudirid- 

occupy  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  in  the  mean  uals  unimpaired.    This  resolution  was  adopted  isi 

time  the  agitatiou  which  now  prevails  will  continue  sent  forth  to  the  world  unanimously  by  the  Scute, 

to  disturb  all  portions  of  the  people.  and  with  only  two  dissenting  voices  in  the  Hoose.  I: 

The  bill  also  denies  the  legalit;^  of  the  governments  was  accepted  by  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  the 
of  ten  of  the  Stales  which  participated  in  the  ratifica-  South,  as  well  as  in  the  Nortb,  as  expressiDS  bonesur 
tion  of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  truly  the  object  of  the  war.  On  the  faith  of  u 
abolishing  slavery  forever  within  the  jurisdiction  of  many  thousands  of  persons  in  both  sectioDS  gan 
the  United  States,  and  praciically  excludes  them  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  cause.  Torepe- 
from  the  Union.  If  this  assumption  of  the  bill  be  diate  it  now,  by  refusing  to  the  States  and  to  the 
correct,  their  concurrence  cannot  be  considered  as  individuals  within  them  the  rights  which  the  Consti- 
having  been  legally  given,  and  the  important  fact  is  tutionand  laws  of  the  Union  would  secure  to  them,  l» 
made  to  appear  that  the  consent  ot  three-fourths  a  breach  of  our  plighted  honor  for  which  I  can  imag- 
of  the  States — ^the  requisite  number — ^has  not  been  ine  no  excuse,  and  to  which  I  cannot  volantariij  be- 
constitutionally  obtained  to  the  ratification  of  that  come  a  party. 

amendment,   thus  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  The  evils  which  spring  from  the  unsettled  state  of 

where  it  stood  before  the  amendment  was  officially  our  Government  wiU  be  acknowledged  by  all  Coc:- 

declared  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  mercial  l:3tercour8e  is  impeded,  capital  is  in  coastfui 

That  the  measure  proposed  by  this  bill  does  vio-  l^^^h  public   securities  fiuctuate   in  vslac,  pe^ 

late  the  Constitution  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  itself  is  not  secure,  and  the  sense  of  moral  andpo^it* 

and  in  many  other  ways  whicn  I  forbear  to  enumer-  icid  duty  is  impaired.  To  avert  these  calamities  froQ 

ate,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  the  least  doubt.  It  only  our  country  it   is   imperatively  required  that  « 

tions  of  that  should  immediately  decide  upon  some  conise  of  k- 


emment  wnicn  we  can  hope  to  nave  as  a  nation,  oe  unavaiung,  out  miscnievous ;  uiai  ii  wiu  »«« »">' 

When  it  ceases  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we  tiply  the  present  evils  instead  of  removiaj  weci. 

may  perhaps   take  our  choice  between   complete  The  Constitution  in  its  whole  integrity  and  ngjr 

anarchy,  a  consolidated  despotism,  and  a  total  dis-  throughout  the  length  and  bread  th  of  the  land,  is  tm 

solution  of  the  Union  j   but  national  liberty,  regu-  best  of  all  compromises.   Besides,  our  duty  doasco^ 

lated  by  law,  will  have  passed  beyond  our  reach.  in  my  judgment,  leave  us  a  choice  between  that  am 

It  is  the  best  frame  of  government  the  world  ever  any  other.    1  believe  that  it  contains  the  ^^J 

saw.    No  other  is  or  can  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  that  is  so  much  needed,  and  that»  if  the  coOrdtoaie 
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branches  of  the  Goyemment  would  nnite  npon  its  that  peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in 
provisions  ther  wonid  be  found  broad  enough  and  said  States  until  lojal  and  republican  State  govern- 
strong   enough   to  sustain  in  time  of  peace   the  ments  can  be  leffally  established :  Therefore, 
nation  which  thej;  bore  safelj  through  the  ordeal  £«  it  enaded  by  the  8enat€  and  Jlouae  of  JiepreserU- 
of  a  protracted  civil  war.    Among  the  most  sacred  aHv«  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Confess  as- 


sent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  scribed,  and  for  that  purpose  Virginia  shall  consd- 

Senate."    Each  House  is  made  the  "judge  of  the  tate  the  first  district ;   North  Carolina  and  South 

elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem-  Carolina  the  second  district :  Geor^a,  Alabama,  and 

bers,"   and   maj,  "  with  the  concurrence  of  two-  Florida,  the  third  district ;  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 

thirds,  expel  a  member."  Thus,  as  heretofore  urged —  the  fourth  district ;  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  the 

in  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Bepresentatlves  from  fifth  district, 

any  and  all  of  the  States  there  can  benojnstnoandof  appre-  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be 

hension  that  personB  who  are  dialoyal  will  he  clothed  with  the  duty  of  the  President  to  assign  to  the  command 

the  powers  of  leffislaUon,  for  this  coaldnot  happen  when  the  ©f  each  of  said  districts  an  oflScer  of  the  army,  not 

ajBiUtction  «id  Ja^ate  f ^JSJ^^y  *J^j»»' "^^^^^  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  to  detail  a 

SSLSThS^Lt:  Jcl?cSot"^^^^^^  J^oTcTSe^idmirtS  sufficient  military  forfe  to  e^ble  such  officer  to  per- 

or  rejected;  or,  should  there  he  any  qaestlon  as  to  h1«  ellgl-  form  his  duties  and  enforce  his  authonty  within  the 

bility.  his  credentials  may  ho  referred  for  tDvestlgation  to  district  to  which  he  is  assigned, 

the  appropriate  committee.    If  admitted  to  a  seat,  it  mast  Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be 

be  apon  evidence  satiafltctory  to  the  Horue  of  which  he  the  duty  of  each  officer  assigned  as  aforesaid  to  pro- 

thua  ]>e«ome8  a  member,  tl^f^if^PW'^af/'J^®  «^J*»{*J  tect  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  proper- 

constitatiooal  and  legal  qualifieatfons.    If  reftised  admis-  ^^   .     «,««-««-  ;-*..,,«^»^»   ai^JIa^^  -«^  «rli»«»» 

Son  MS  member  foTwaiTt  of  due  allejriance  to  the  Gov-  *y»  *J  suppress  insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence, 

ernment  and  returned  U>hls  consUtuont^  they  are  admon-  ^^^  to  punish,  or  cause  to  he  pumshed,  all  disturbers 

idhod  that  none  bat  persons  loyal  to  the  United  States  of  the  pubhc  peace  and  criminals,  and  to  this  end  he 

will  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  le^slative  councils  of  the  mav  allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of 

nation,  and  the  political  power  and  mora  inflncnoe  ofOon-  and  to  try  offenders,  or,  when  in  his  judgment  it 

jrress  are  thus  effectlYcly  exited  in  the  intereats  of  loyalty  ^ay  ^g  necessary  for  the  trial  of  offender8,Tie  shall 

to  the  Government  and  fidelity  to  the  Union.  j^^^^  p^^^^  ^  organize  military  commissions  or  tri- 

And  is  it  not  far  better  that  the  work  of  res-  bunals  for  that  purpose,  and  ail  interference,  under 
toration  should  be  accomplished  by  simple  com-  color  of  State  authority,  with  the  exercise  of  military 
pliancj  with  the  plain  requirements  of  the  Con-  authority  under  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void, 
stitution  than  by  a  recourse  to  measures  which  Sso.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  persons 
in  effect  destroy  the  States,  and  threaten  the  put  under  military  arrest  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall 
subversion  of  the  General  Government?^  All  that  be  tried  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  no  cruel  or 
is  necessary  to  settle  this  simple  but  important  unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted^  and  no  sen- 
question,  without  further  agitation  or  delay,  is  a  tence  of  any  military  commission  or  tribunal  hereby 
willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to  sustain  the  Consti-  authomed,  affecting  the  life  or  liberty  of  any  person, 
tution  and  to  carry  the  provisions  into  practical  gball  be  executed  until  it  is  approved  by  the  officer 
operation.  If  to-morrow  either  branch  of  Congress  in  command  of  the  district,  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
would  declare  that,  upon  the  presentation  of  their  lations  for  the  government  of  the  army  shall  not  oe 
credentials,  members  constitutionally  elected  and  affected  by  this  act,  except  in  so  far  as  they  conflict 
loyal  to  the  General  Government  would  be  admitted  with  its  provisions :  Provided,  That  no  sentence  of 
to  seats  in  Congress,  while  all  others  would  be  ex-  death  unaer  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  car- 
claded,  and  their  places  remain  vacant  until  the  rfed  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
selection  by  the  people  of  loyal  and  qualified  per-  dent. 

sons ;    and  if,  at  the  same  time,  assurance  were  Sac.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  when  the 

given  that  this  policy  would  be  continued  until  all  people  of  any  one  of  said  rebel  States  shall  have 

the  States  were  represented  in  Congress,  it  would  formed  a  constitution  of  government  in  conformity 

send  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout  the  entire  land,  as  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  re- 


of  great  importance  to  the  whole  people,  and  which     condition,  who  have  been  resident  in  said  State  for 
must  affectail  parts  of  the  country  not  only  during  the     one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election,  except 


the  destiny  of  themselves  and  their  children.    At  ftanchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as 

present  ten  States  are  denied  representation,  and,  have  the  qualifications  herein  stated  for  electors  of 

when  the  Fortieth  Congress  assembles  on  the  -4th  delegates,  and  when  such  constitution  shall  be  rati- 

day  of  the  present  month,  sixteen  States  will  be  with-  fled  by  a  majoritv  of  the  persons  voting  on  the  quos- 

out  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    This  tion  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for 

grave  fact,  with  the  important  questions  before  us,  delegates,  and  when  such  constitution  shall  have 

should  induce  us  to  pause  in  a  course  of  leglslatton  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  examination  and  ap- 

which,  looking  solely  to  the  attainment  of  political  proval,  and  Congress  shidl  have  approved  the  same, 

ends,  fails  to  consider  the  rights  it  transgresses,  the  aud  when  said  State,  by  a  vote  of  its  Legislature 

law  which  it  violates,  or  the  institutions  which  it  im-  elected  under  said  constitution,  shall  have  adopted 

pcriU.                                   Ain)BEW  JOHNSON.  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Washixgtoh,  JforcA  8, 1867.  States,  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Confess,  and 

known  as  article  fourteen,  and  when  said  article 

AK  ACT  TO  PBOVinB  FOB  THB  MOBB  uTFLOxn  GOVBRK-  ghall  havo  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

MCNT  OF  THB  BBBBL  BTATB8.  United  SUtes,  Said  State  shaU  be  declared  entitled 

Whereas  no  legal  State  governments  or  adequate  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  Senators  and 

protection  for  life  or  propeny  now  exists  in  the  rebel  Representatives  shall  be  admitted  therefk-om  on  their 

States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  and  then  and 

Georgia,  Misussippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  thereafter  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  be 

tf  ezas,  and  Arkansas ;  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  inoperative  in  said  State :  I^ovided,  That  no  person, 

Vol.  VII. — 4S 
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excladed  from  the  priyilege  of  holding  office  bj  said  mnst  be  a  fearfol  one ;  for  wlule  the1>in  doa  not  d«- 

proposed  amendment  to    the  Constitution  of  the  dare  that  peijuiy  may  be  asainied  for  sach  fabe 

IJmted  States,  shall  be  eligible  to  election  as  a  mem-  swearing,  nor  fix  anj  penalty  for  the  offeoce,  ve 

ber  of  the  convention  to  frame  a  constitntion  for  mnst  not  for^^t  that  martial  law  preriils ;  that 

any  of  said  rebel  States,  nor  shall  any  such  person  erery  person  ia  answerable  to  a  mmttrj  conunis. 

vote  for  members  of  such  convention.  sion,  without  previous  presentment  bj  t  grand  jai? 

Sbc.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  until  the  for  any  charge  that  mav  be  made  against  him ;  ao^ 

people  of  said  rebel  States  shall  be  by  law  admitted  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  railitirj  com- 

to  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  mander  determines  the  question  as  to  vhat  is  so 

States,  any  civil  government  which  may  exist  there-  offence,  and  what  ia  to  be  the  measure  of  poaiib- 

in  shall  be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  in  all  re-  ment. 

spects  subject  to  the  paramount  authority,  of  the  The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  ptroTides  "that  the 

United  States  at  any  tune  to  abolish,  modify,  con-  commanding  general  of  each  district  shtU  appoint  as 

trol,  or  supersede  the  same ;  and  in  all  elections  to  many  boards  of  registration  aa  may  be  neceftarr, 

any  office  under  such  provisional  governments  all  consisting  of  three  loyal  officers  or  persons."  T^ 

persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  none  others,  only  quaMcation  stated  for  these  officers  is  that 

who  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the  they  must  be  **  loyal."    They  may  be  persons  id  tbt 

fifth  section  of  this  act ;   and  no  person  shall  be  mihtary  service  or  civilians,  residents  of  the  Stat^ 

eligible  to  any  office  under  any  such  provisional  gov-  or  strangers.     Tet  these  persons  are  to  tum<t 

emments  who  would  be  disqualified  from  holding  most  important  duties,  and  are  vested  with  nnlimited 

office  under  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  oi  discretion.    They  are  to  decide  what  names  »ha!l  It 

said  constitutional  amendment.  placed  upon  the  register;  and  from  their  dicW.e^ 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  there  is  to  be  no  appeal.    They  are  to  sntterioteiid 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  the  elections,  and  to  decide  all  questions  which  miT 

LAFAYETTE  S.  FOSTER,  arise.    They  are  to  have  the  custody  of  the  balk'ti. 

President  oi  the  Senate  jTfo  tempore,  and  to  make  returns  of  the  persons  elected.   Wbtt- 

"I ever  frauds  or  errors  thejr  may  commit  mnst  pa?s 

without  redress.    All  that  is  left  for  the  command- 

Veto  of  the  Supplementary  Eeconstruetion  MIL  ^°8  «®°f  ^^ »«  ^  ^/^^^  *^  T^*'*™"  ""^  **»J  ^^^1?^ 

•^             ^^                '  open 'the  same,  and  ascertain  who  are  chosen**  at- 

To  the  Houu  of  Repreaentaticet :  cording  to  the  returns  of  the  officers  who  coodnded 

I  have  considered  the  bill  entitled  ''An  act  supple-  said  elections/'    By  such  means,  and  with  this  sort 

mentarv  to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  of  agency,  are  the  conventions  of  delegates  lo  ^ 

more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,'  passed  constituted. 

March  2, 1867,  and  to  facilitate  restoration,"  and  now  As  the  delegates  are  to  speak  for  the  people,  ccs- 

return  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  my  mon  justice  would  seem  to  require  that  ther  shocid 

objections.  have  authority  from  the  people  themseWes.  Ko  ccb* 

This  bill  provides  for  elections  in  the  ten  States  vention  so  constituted  will  in  any  sense  repruent 

brought  unaer  the  operation  of  the  original  act  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States;  fcr, 

which  it  is  supplementary.     Its  details  are  prin-  under  the  all-embracing  exceptions  of  these  Uwi,  bj  * 

cipally  directed  to  the  elections  for  the  formation  a  construction  which  tne  uncertainty  of  the  cIsqm 

of  the  State  constitutions,  but  by  the  sixth  section  as  to  disfranchisement  leavea  open^  to  the  board  d 

of  the  bill  "all  elections'*  in  these  States  occurring  officers,  the  great  body  of  the  people  may  b«  ei* 

while  the  original  act  remains  in  force  are  brought  eluded  from  uie  polls,  and  from  all  opportnnitr  cf 

within  its  purview.    Referring  to  the  details,  it  will  expressing  their  own  wiahes,  or  voting  for  delega'x^ 

be  found  that,  first  of  all,  there  is  to  be  a  registration  who  will  faithfully  reflect  their  sentiments. 

of  the  voters.    No  one  whose  namchas  not  been  ad-  I  do  not  deem  'it  necessary  further  to  iiiTe3ti|st>- 

mitted  on  the  list  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any  of  the  details  of  this  bilL    No  consideration  coold  ic* 

these  elections.     To  ascertain  who  is  entitled  to  duce  me  to  give  my  approval  to  audi  an  election  ]»ir 

registration,  reference  is  made  necessary,  by  the  ex-  for  any  purpose,  and  esj^ecially  for  the  great  pupoK' 

press  language  of  the  supplement,  to  the  original  of  framing  the  constitution  of^a  State.    If  erer  tk 

act  and  to  the  pending  bill.    The  fifth  section  of  the  American  citizen  should  be  left  to.  the  fiee  exercise 

original  act  provides,  as  to  voters,  that  they  shall  be  of  his  own  jud^ent,  it  is  when  be  is  engi^  in  ^ 

**  male  citizens  of  the  State,  twenty-one  years  old  work  of  forming  the  Aindamental  law  uader  vhich 

and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  he  is  to  live.    That  is  his  work,  and  it.cannot  profKr- 

condition,  wno  have  been  resident  of  said  State  for  ly  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.    All  this  legisltfion 

one  year.".    This  is  the  general  qualification,  fol-  proceeds  upon  the  contrary  assumption,  that  the 


tion  as  to  what  amounted  to  disfiranchisement,  and  dent.                                                                 ,    . 

whether,  without  a  judicial  sentence,  the  act  itself  In  all  these  States  there  are  existing  constitst  crs 

produced  that  effect.    This  supplemental  bill  super-  formed  in  the  accustomed  way  by  the  people.   Coc- 

adds'an  oath,  to  be  taken  by  every  person  before  his  gress,  however,  deelares  that  these  constitnf ices  :r 

name  can  be  admitted  upon  the  registration,  that  he  not  "  loyal  and  republican,"  and  requires  the  peop^ 

has  "not  been  disfranchised  for  participation  in  any  to  form  them  anew.    What,  then,  in  the  opicioz^c: 

rebellion  or  civil  war  against  the  Unitea  States."    it  Congress,  is  necessary  to  make  the  constitution  ^.  ^ 

thus  imposes  upon  every  person  the  necessity  and  State  "loyal  and  republican?"     The  origin£^»^ 

responsibility  of  deciding  for  himself,  under  the  answers  the  question.    It  is  universal  negro  iwnp^ 

peril  of  punishment  by  a  military  commission,  if  he  a  question  which  the  Federal  Constitution  leave*  w 

makes  a  mistake,  what  works  disfranchisement  by  the  Stales   themselves.     All  this   legtflatiTe  3> 

participation  in  rebellion,  and  what  amounts  to  such  chinery  of  martial  law,  military  coercion,  and  po- 

participation.    Almost  every  man — the  negro  as  well  litical  disfranchisement,  is  avowedly  for  that  pe*- 

as  the  white— above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  pose  and  none  other.    The  existing  constittLtiosf -^ 

was  resident  in  these  ten  States  during  the  rebellion,  the  ten  States  conform  to  the  acknow1edg:ea  $tj^' 

voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  at  some  time  and  in  arda  of  loyalty  and  republicanism.    IndeM,  if  ^^' 

some  way  did  participate  in  resistance  to  the  lawfril  are  degrees  in  republican  forms  of  goremment,  t^^ 

authority  of  the  General  Government.    The  question  constitutions  are  more  republican  now  than  wber 

with  the  citizen  to  whom  this  oath  is  to  bo  proposed  these  States — four  of  which  were  members  cf  ttc 
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ori^niil  thirteen  —  firai  became   members   of  the 
UDion. 

Congress  does  not  now  demand  that  a  single  pro- 
▼ision  of  their  constitutions  be  chanffed^  except  such 
as  confine  snfirage  to  the  white  population.  It  is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  these  provisions  do  not  con- 
form to  the  standard  of  republicanism  which  Con- 
press  seeks  to  establish.  That  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take, it  is  onl^  necessary  that  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  original  act,  which  declares — 

Snch  oonstltntion  shall  provide  that  the  electlTc  franchise 
phall  be  enjoyed  by  all  sach  persons  as  have  the  qualifica- 
tions herein  stated  for  electors  of  delegaiea 

What  diss  of  persons  is  here  meant  clearly  ap- 
pears in  the  same  section*    That  is  to  say : 

The  male  citizens  of  said  State,  twenty-one  years  old  and 
npward,  of  whatever  nice,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who 
have  been  resident  in  said  State  for  one  year  previuns  to  the 
day  of  sach  election. 

Without  these  provisions,  no  constitution  which 
can  be  framed  in  any  one  of  the  ten  States  will  be 
of  any  avail  vrith  Congress.  This,  then,  is  the  test 
of  what  the  constitution  of  a  State  of  this  Union 
must  contain  to  make  it  republican.  Measured  by 
snch  a  standard,  how  few  of  the  States  now  com- 

F losing  the  Union  have  republican  constitutions  I 
f,  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  gpiarantee 
that  Congress  shall  secure  to  every  State  a  repub- 
lican form  .of  government,  universal  suffrage  for 
blacks  as  well  as  whites  is  a  sine  qua  non.  the  work 
of  reconstruction  may  as  well  begin  in  Ohio  as  in 
Vir^nia,  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  North  Carolina. 

When  I  contemplate  the  millions  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  South,' with  no  alternative  left  but  to 
impose  upon  themselves  this  fearful  and  untried  ex- 
periment of  complete  negro  enfranchisement  and 
white  disfranchisement,  it  may  be  almost  as  com- 

{>lete,  or  submit  indefinitely  to  the  rigor  of  martial 
aw,  without  a  single  attribute  of  freedmen,  deprived 
of  all  the  sacred  guarantees  of  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  threatened  with  even  worse  wrongs,  if 
any  worse  are  possible,  it  seems  to  me  their  con- 
dii^on  is  the  most  deplorable  to  which  any  people 
can  be  reduced.  It  b  true  that  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  rebellion,  and  that,  their  object  being  a 
i^cparation  of  the  States  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  there  was  an  obligation  resting  upon  every 
loyal  citizen  to  treat*  them  as  enemies,  and  to  wage 
war  against  their  cause. 

Inflexibly  opposed  to  any  movement  imperilling 
the  integrity  of  the  Government,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  all  measures  necessary  for 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  After  a  long 
and  terrible  struggle,  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
were  triumphantly  successful,  and  the  people  of  the 
South,  submitting  to  the  stem  arbitrament,  gelded 
forerer  the  issues  of  the  contest.  Hostilities  ter- 
minated soon  after  it  became  my  duty  to  assunae  the 
responsibilities  of  the  chief  Executive  oflBcer  of  the 
Republic,  and  I  at  once  endeavored  to  repress  and 
control  the  passions  which  our  civil  strire  had  en- 
gendered, and,  no  longer  regarding  these  erring 
millions  as  enemies,  again  acknowledged  them  as 
our  friends  and  our  countrymen.  The  war  had  ac- 
complished its  objects.  The  nation  was  saved,  and 
that  seminal  principle  of  mischief  which,  from  the 
birth  of  the  Government,  had  gradually  but  inevita- 
bly brought  on  the  rebellion,  was  totally  eradicated. 
Then,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  auspicu)us  time  to 
commence  the  work  of  reconciliation ;  then,  when 
the  people  sought  once  more  our  friendship  and  pro- 
tection, I  considered  it  our  duty  ffenerously  to  meet 
them  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  and  to 
conquer  them  eren  more  effectually  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  nation  than  by  the  force  of  its  arms. 
I  yet  believe  that  if  the  policy  of  reconciliation  then 
inaugurated,  and  which  contemplated  an  earljr  res- 
toration of  these  people  to  all  their  political  rights, 
had  leceived  the  support  of  Congress,  every  one  of 
these  ten  States  ana  aU  their  people  would  at  this 


moment  be  fast  anchored  in  the  Union,  and  the 
great  work  which  g^ve  the  war  all  its  sanction,  and 
made  it  just  and  holy,  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. Then  over  all  the  vast  and  fruitful  regions 
of  the  South  peace  and  its  blessings  would  have  pre- 
vailed, while  now  millions  are  aeprived  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  every  citizen,  and 
after  nearly  two  years  of  legislation  find  themselves 
placed  under  an  absolute  military  despotism.  **A 
military  republic,  a  government  formed  on  mock 
elections,  and  supported  daily  by  the  sword,"  wa3 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  pronounced -by 
Daniel  Webster,  when  speaking  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States,  as  a  '*  movement  indeed,  but  a  retrograde 
and  disastrous  movement,  from  the  regular  and  old- 
fashioned  monarchical  systems ; "  and  he  added : 

If  men  would  enjoy  the  blesslngrs  of  republican  govern- 
ment tbey  must  eovem  themselves  by  reason,  by  mutual 
counsel  and  consnltation.  by  a  sense  and  feeling  of  ffeneral 
interest,  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  minority  in  tbe  will 
of  the  majority,  properly  expressed ;  and,  above  all,  the 
military  must  bo  kept,  according  to  the  longnage  of  oar  bill 
of  rights,  in  strict  subordinanon  to  the  civil  authority. 
Wherever  this  lesson  is  not  both  learned  and  practised 
there  can  be  no  political  freedom.  Absnrd,  preposterous  is 
it,  a  scoff  and  a  satire  on  free  forms  of  constitutional  libertv, 
for  forms  of  government  to  be  prescribed  by  military  lead- 
ers, and  the  i-lght  of  suffrage  to  be  exercised  at  the  point  of 
the  sword. 

I  confidently  believe  that  a  time  will  come  when 
these  States  will  again  occupy  their  true  positions  in 
the  Union.  The  barriers  which  now  seem  so  obsti- 
nate must  yield  to  toe  force  of  an  enlightened  and 
just  public  opinion,  and  sooner  or  later  unconsti- 
tutional and  oppressive  legislation  will  be  effaced 
from  our  statute-books.  When  this  shall  have  been 
consummated,  I  pray  God  that  the  errors  of  the  past 
may  be  forgotten,  and  that  once  more  we  shall  oe  a 
happy,  united,  and  prosperous  people,  and  that  at 
last,  after  the  bitter  and  eventful  experience  through 
which  the  nation  has  passed,  we  snail  all  come  to 
know  that  our  only  safety  is  in  the  preservation  of 
our  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  according  to  every 
American  citizen  and  to  every  State  the  rights  which 
that  Constitution  secures. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WismNOTON,  March  28, 1867. 

For  bill,  see'ComoEEsa,  United  States,  p.  260. 


Official  Opinion  of  the  Attorney- General  on 

Reconstruction^ 

ATTOBinnr-GEiraBAL^s  Orrios,  t/tms  12, 1807. 
The  Pretidmt : 

Sir  :  On  the  24th  ultimo  I  had  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit for  your  consideration  my  opinion  upon  some  of 
the  questions  arising  under  the  reconstruction  acts 
therein  referred  to.  I  now  proceed  to  give  my  opin- 
ion on  the  remaining  questions,  upon  which  the  mili- 
tary commanders  require  instructions. 

First,  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  com- 
manders. 

The  original  act  recites  in  its  preamble  that  ''no 
legal  State  governments  or  adequate  protection  for 
li^  or  property  exists"  in  those  ten  States,  and  that 
''it  is  necessary  that  peace  and  good  order  should 
be  enforced"  in  those  States  "untu  loyal  and  repub- 
lican State  governments  can  be  legally  established." 

The  first  and  second  sections  divide  these  States 
into  five  military  districts,  subject  to  the  military 
authority  of  the  United  States  as  thereinafter  pre- 
scribed, and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
assign  from  the  officers  of  the  army  a  general  officer 
to  the  command  of  each  district,  and  \o  furnish  him 
with  a  military  force  to  perform  his  duties  and  en- 
force his  authority  within  nis  district. 
.  The  third  section  declares  "  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  officer  assigned  as  aforesaid  to  protect 
all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to 
suppress  insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to 
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punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  distarben  of  the 
public  peace  and  criminals,  and  to  this  end  he  may 
allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and 
try  offenders,  or,  when  in  his  judgment  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  he  shall  baye 

{kower  to  organize  military  commissions  or  tribunals 
or  that  purpose ;  and  all  interference,  under  color 
of  State  authority,  with  the  exercise  of  military  au- 
thority under  this  act  shall  be  null  and  yoid/' 

The  fourth  section  proyides  **  that  all  persons  put 
under  military  arrest  hy  yirtue  of  this  act  shall  be 
tried  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  no  cruel  or 
unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted ;  and  no  sen- 
tence of  any  military  commission  or  tribunal  hereby 
authorized,  affecting  the  life  or  liberty  of  any  person, 
shall  be  executed  until  it  is  approyed  by  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  district,  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  the  goyemment  of  the  Army  shall  not  oe 
affected  by  this  act,  except  in  so  far  as  they  conflict 
with  its  proyisions :  J^rovidsdf  That  no  sentence  of 
death  under  the  proyisions  of  this  act  shall  be  car* 
ried  into  effect  without  the  approyal  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  fifth  section  declares  the  quiUlfication  of  yoters 
in  all  elections,  as  well  to  frame  the  new  constitution 
for  each  State  as  in  the  elections  to  be  held  under 
the  proyisional  f^oyernment  until  the  new  State  con- 
stitution is  ratified  by  Congress,  and  also  fixes  the 
qualifications  of  the  delegates  to  frame  the  new  con- 
stitution. 

The  sixth  section  provides  **  that  until  the  people 
of  said  rebel  States  shall  be  by  law  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
any  ciyil  goyemments  which  majr  exist  therein  shall 
be  deemed  proyisional  only,  and  in  all  respects  sub- 
ject to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,'  control,  or  supersede 
the  same ;  and  in  all  elections  to  any  office  under 
such  proyisional  goyernments,  all  persons  shall  be 
entitled  to  yote,  and  none  others,  who  are  entitled 
to  yote  under  the  proyisions  of  the  fifth  section  of 
this  act ;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office 
under  any  such  proyisional  governments  who  would 
be  disqualified  from  holding  office  under  ^e  pro- 
visions of  the  third  article  of  said  constitutional 
amendment." 

The  duties  devolved  upon  the  commanding  gen- 
eral by  the  supplementary  act  relate  altogether  to 
the  registration  of  voters  and  the  elections  to  be 
held  under  the  provisions  of  that  act.  And  as  to 
these  duties  they  are  plainly  enough  expressed  in 
the  act,  and  it  is  not  understood  that  any  question, 
not  heretofore  considered  in  the  opinion  referred  to, 
has  arisen  or  is  likely  to  arise  in  respect  to  them. 
My  attention,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  military  commanders  unaer  the 
original  act. 

We  see  clearly  enough  that  this  act  contemplates 
two  distinct  governments  in  each  of  these  ten  States ; 
the  one  military,  the  other  civil.  The  civil  govern- 
ment is  recognized  as  existing  at  the  date  of  the  act ; 
the  military  government  is  created  by  the  act.  Both 
are  provisional,  and  both  are  to  continue  until  the 
new  State  constitution  is  framed  and  the  State  is  ad- 
mitted to  representation  in  Congress.  When  that 
event  takes  place,  both  these  provisional  govern- 
ments  are  to  cease.  In  contemplation  of  this  act, 
this  military  authority  and  this  civil  authority  are  to 
be  carried  on  together.  The  people  in  these  States 
are  made  subject  to  both,  and  must  obey  both,  in' 
their  resi>ective  jurisdictions. 

There  is,  then,  an  imperative  necessity  to  define 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  line  which  separates  the 
two  jurisdictions,  and  the  exact  scope  of  the  au- 
thonty  of  each. 

Now,  as  to  civil  authority,  recognized  by  the  act  as 

the  provisional  civil  government,  it  covered  everir 

department  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  each  of  these 

""^^tes.    It  had  all  the  characteristics  and  powers 

State  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 


ecutive, and  was  in  the  full  and  lawful  exercise  of  lil 
these  powers,  except  only  that  it  was  not  entitled  to 
representation  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  This  exift- 
ing  government  is  not  set  aside ;  it  is  recognited 
ihore  than  once  by  the  act.  It  is  not  in  any  one  of 
its  denartments,  or  as  to  any  one  of  its  functiona,  le- 

Sealea  or  modified  by  this  act,  save  only  in  thequili- 
cations  of  voters,  the  qualificatioDs  of  persons  eligi- 
ble to  office,  the  manner  of  holding  electioas,  tod 
the  mode  of  framing  the  constitution  of  the  Sute. 
The  act  does  not  in  any  other  respect  chanse  the 
provisional  government,  nor  does  the  act  aaUiorize 
the  military  authority  to  change  it.  The  power  of 
further  chan^ng  it  is  reserved,  not  granted,  and  it  ii 
reserved  to  Congress,  not  delegated  to  the  BulitaTj 
commander. 

Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  organic  lav,  or 
constitution,  under  which  this  civil  govemmest  vu 
established.  That  constitution  was  to  be  changed 
in  only  one  particular  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Coih 

gross,  and  that  was  in  the  matter  of  the  electire 
ancnise.  The  purpose,  the  sole  object  of  this  id 
is  to  effect  that  cnange,  and  to  effect  it  by  the  ^^eacy 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  such  of 'them  as  n^ 
made  voters,  by  means  of  elections  provided  for  ii 
the  act,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  preiserve  order  aad 
to  punish  offenders,  if  found  necessary,  by  militarr 
commissions. 

We,  are,  therefore,  not  at  a  loss  to  know  vbat 
powers  were  possessed  by  the  existing  civil  author- 
ity. The  only  question  is  upon  the  powers  confeired 
on  the  military  authority.  Whatever  power  is  cot 
given  to  the  military  remains  with  the  civil  gorem- 
ment. 

We  see,  first  of  all,  that  each  of  these  States  is 
<<made  subject  to  the  military  authority  of  tbe 
United  States  " — not  to  the  military  authority  alto- 
gether, but  with  this  express  limitation,  **  as  hereiB- 
after  prescribed." 

We  must,  then,  examine  what  is  thereinafter  pro- 
vided, to  find  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  power 
granted. 

This,  then,  is  what  is  granted  to  the  militaij  com- 
mander :  the  power  or  duty  "  to  protect  all  persons 
in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  aappros 
insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  paoish, 
or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  and  criminals,"  and  he  may  do  this  or  the 
agency  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  State,  or,  if 
necessary,  he  may  resort  to  military  tribunals. 

This  comprises  all  the  powers  given  to  the  milharr 
commander. 

Here  is  a  general  clause  making  it  the  duty  of  tbe 
military  commander  to  give  protection  to  all  persca*^ 
in  their  rights  of  person  ana  property.  Considered 
by  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  context  acd 
to  other  provisions  of  the  act,  it  is  liable,  from  its 
generality,  to  be  misunderstood. 

What  sort  of  protection  is  here  meant?  VThit 
violations  of  the  rights  of  persons  or  of  property  sre 
here  intended  ?  In  what  manner  is  this  proteetico 
to  be  given  ?    These  questions  arise  at  once. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  military  comi&aiid«rs 
have  understood  this  grant  of  power  as  aD-«omp^^ 
hensive,  conferring  on  them  tne  pow^r  to  reioon 
the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  State,  and 
to  appoint  other  officers  in  their  places,  to  snspeod 
the  legislative  power  of  the  State,  to  take  nader 
their  control,  by  officers  appointed  by  themseiTes, 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues  of 
the  State,  to  prohibit  the  execution  of  the  lavi  of 
the  State  by  the  agency  of  its  appointed  officers  sad 
agents,  to  change  ihe  existing  laws  in  matters  affect- 
ing purely  civil  and  private  rights,  to  sospeod  or 
eniom  the  execution  of  the  judgments  and  decrees 
of' the  established  State  courts,  to  interfere  in  ta? 
ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  the^  State 
courts,  by  prescribing  new  qualifications  for  jnro^, 
and  to  change,  upon  the  ground  of  expediencr,  the 
existing  relations  of  the  parties  to  contracts,  giTing 
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protection  to  one  portj  by  yiolating  the  rights  of  the 
other  party. 

I  feci  confident  that  theae  military  oflScerB,  in  all 
thej  have  done,  have  supposed  that  they  had  full 
warrant  for  their  action.  Their  education  and  train-, 
inff  hare  not  been  of  the  kind  to  fit  them  foi;the  deli- 
cate and  difficnlt  task  of  giying  construction  to  such 
a  statute  as  that  now  under  consideration.    They  re- 

?[uire  instruction,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  asked 
or  instruction,  to  solve  their  own  doubts,  and  to 
furnish  to  them  a  safe  ground  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rule  of  construe- 
tion  according  to  which  we  must  interpret  this  grant 
of  power.  It  is  a  ipint  of  power  to  military  au- 
thority, oyer  civil  rijy^hts  and  citizens,  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  a  new  jurisdiction,  never  granted  be- 
fore, by  which,  in  certain  particulars  and  for  certain 
poiposes,  the  established  principle,  that  the  military 
shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority,  is  re- 
versed. The  rule  of  construction  to  be  applied  to 
such  a  grant  of  power  is  thus  stated  in  Dwarria  on 
SkUiUeSf  pap^  652 :  "A  statute  creatine  a  new  juris- 
diction ouffht  to  be  construed  strictlv." 

Guided  by  this  rule^  and  in  the  light  of  other  rules 
of  construction  familiar  to  every  lawyer,  especially 
of  those  which  teach  us  that,  in  giving  construction 
to  single  clauses,  we  must  look  to  the  context  and 
to  the  whole  law,  tiiat  general  clauses  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  particular  clauses,  and  that  such  construc- 
tion is  to  be  put  on  a  special  clause  as  to  make  it 
harmonize  with  the  other  parts  of  the  statute,  so  as 
to  avoid  repufl^ancy,  I  proceed  to  the  construction 
of  this  part  of  the  act. 

To  consider,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  terms  of 
the  grant.  It  is  of  a  power  to  protect  all  persons  in 
their  rights  of  person  and  property.  It  is  not  a 
power  to  create  new  rights,  but  only  to  protect 
those  which  exist  and  are  established  by  the  laws 
under  which  these  people  live.  It  is  a  power  to  pre- 
serve, not  to  abrogate  ;^  to  sustain  the  existing  frame 
of  social  order  and  civil  rule,  and  not  a  power  to  in- 
troduce military  rule  in  its  place.  In  effect,  it  is  a 
police  power,  and  the  protection  here  intended  is 
protection  of  persons  and  prepay  against  violence, 
unlawful  force,  and  criminal  infraction.  It  is  given 
to  meet  the  contingency,  recited  in  the  preamble,  of  a 
want  of  "adequate protection  for  life  and  property," 
and  the  necessity  also  recited,  *' that  peace  and  good 
order  should  be  enforced." 

This  construction  is  made  more  apparent  when  we 
look  at  the  immediate  context,  and  see  in  what  mode 
and  by  what  agency  this  protection  is  to  be  secured. 
This  duty  or  power  of  protection  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  suppression  oi  insurrection,  disorder,  and 
violence,  and  by  the  punishment,  either  by  the 
agency  of  the  State  courts  or  by  military  commis- 
sioners, when  necessary,  of  all  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  criminals :  and  it  is  declared  that  all 
interference,  under  color  of  State  authority,  with 
the  exercise  of  this  military  authority,  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

The  next  succeeding  clause  provides  for  a  speedy 
trial  of  the  oflfender,  foroids  the  infliction  of  cruel  and 
nnnsual  punishment,  and  requires  that  sentences  of 
these  military  courts,  which  involve  the  liberty  or  life 
of  the  accused,  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  com- 
manding general,  and,  as  to  a  sentence  of  death,  the 
approval  of  the  President,  before  execution. 

All  these  special  provisions  have  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  order  and  protection  against  violence 
and  crime.  They  touch  no  other  department  or 
function  of  the  civil  administration,  save  only  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  even  as  to  that  the  clear 
meaning  of  this  act  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  military  authority,  unless  when  a  neces- 
sity for  such  interference  may  happen  to  arise. 

I  see  no  authority,  nor  any  shadow  of  authority, 
for  interference  with  any  other  courts  or  any  other 
jurisdiction  than  criminal  courts  in  the  exercise  of 


criminal  jurisdiction.  The  existing  civil  authority  in 
all  its  other  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  is  left  untouched.  There  is  no  provision, 
even  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  establish,  by  mil- 
itary authority,  courts  or  tribunals  for  the  trial  of 
civil  cases,  or  lor  the  protection  of  such  civil  rights 
of  person  or  property  as  come  within  the  cognizance 
of  civil  courts  as  contradistinguished  from  criminal 
courts.  In  point  of  fact  there  was  no  foundation  for 
such  a  grant  of  power,  for  the  Civil  Rights  act  and  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  act,  neither  of  which  is  super- 
seded by  this  act,  made  ample  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  merely  civil  rights  where  the  laws  or 
courts  of  these  States  might  Tail  to  give  full,  impar- 
tial protection. 

I  nnd  no  authority  anywhere  in  this  act  for  the  re- 
moval by  the  military  commander  of  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  a  State  either  executive  or  judicial,  or  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  their  places.  Nothing 
snort  of  an  express  ^ant  of  power  would  justify  the 
removal  or  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer.  There 
is  no  such  grant  expressed  or  even  implied.  On  the 
contrary,  the  act  clearly  enough  forbids  it.  Their 
regular  State  officials,  duly  elected  and  qualified,  are 
entitled  to  hold  their  offices.  They,  too,  have  rishts 
which  the  military  commander  is  oound  to  protect, 
not  authorized  to  destroy. 

We  find  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  that  these  officials  are  recognized,  and 
express  provision  is  made  to  perpetuate  them.  It  is 
enacted  that  "in  all  elections  to  any  office  under 
such  provisional  governments  all  persons  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote,  and  none  others,  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  this 
act;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office 
under  such  provisional  governments  who  would  be 
disqualified  from  holding  office  under  the  provisions 
of  tnis  act." 

This  provision  not  only  recognizes  all  the  officers 
of  the  provisional  governments,  but,  in  cases  of  va- 
cancies, very  clearly  points  out  how  they  are  to  be 
filled ;  and  that  happens  to  be  in  the  usual  way,  by 
the  people,  and  not  oy  any  other  a^ncy  or  any  other 
power,  either  State  or  Feaeral,  civil  or  military. 

I  find  it  impossible  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  comprehend  such  an  official  as  a  govern6r  of  one 
of  these  States  appointed  to  office  oy  one  of  these 
military  commanders.  Certainly  he  is  not  the  gov- 
ernor recognized  bv  the  laws  of  the  State,  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  clothed  as  such  with  the 
chief  executive  power.  Nor  is  he  appointed  as  a  mil- 
itary governor  for  a  State  which  has  no  lawful  gov- 
ernor, under  the  pressure  of  an  existing  necessity,  to 
exercise  powers  at  large.  The  intention,  no  doubt, 
was  to  appoint  him  to  nil  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  a 
military  order,  and  to  put  him  in  tne  place  of  the  re- 
moved governor,  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  office 
as  provided  by  law.  The  law  takes  no  cognizance  of 
such  an  official,  and  he  is  clothed  with  no  authority 
or  color  of  authority. 

What  is  true  as  to  the  governor  is  equally  true  as 
to  all  the  other  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
officers  of  the  State.  If  the  military  commander  can 
oust  one  from  his  office,  he  can  oust  them  all.  If  he 
can  fill  one  vacancy  he  can  fill  all  vacancies,  and  thus 
usurp  all  civil  jurisdiction  into  his  own  hands,  or 
the  hands  of  those  who  hold  their  appointments  from 
him,  and  subject  to  his  power  of  removal,  ana  thus 
frustrate  the  very  right  secured  to  the  people  by  this 
act.  Certainly  ibis  act  is  rigorous  enough  in  the 
power  which  it  gives.  With  all  its  severity,  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  officers  is  still  left  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  must  be  preserved. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  fixing  limits  to  the 
power  of  the  military  commander  in  case  of  an  actual 
insurrection  or  riot.  It  may  happen  that  an  insur- 
rection in  one  of  these  States  may  oe  so  general  and 
'formidable  as  to  require  the  temporary  suspension 
of  all  civil  government,  and  the  establishment  of  mar- 
tial law  in  its  place.    And  the  same  thing  may  be 
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trne  as  to  local  disorder  oi  riot  in  reference  to  the  lo  the  same  district  the  judee  of  one  of  the  ciimi- 

ciTil  gOTernment  of  the  city  or  place  where  it  breaks  nal  courts  of  the  State  has  been  summarilT  dealt 

out.     Whatever  power  is  necessary  to  meet  such  with.    The  act  of  Con^p^ss  does  give  authority  to  ihe 

emergencies,  the  military  commander  may  properly  military  commander,  in  cases  of  nec^utj,  to  trans 

exercise.    I  confine  myself  to  the  proper  authority  fer  the  jurisdiction  of  a  criminal  court  to  a  mnit&r7 

of  the  military  commander  where  peace  and  order  tribunal.    That  being  the  specific  auChority  orer  the 

prevail.    When  peace  and  order  do  prevail,  it  is  not  criminal  courts  given  by  the  act^  no  other  aQthoritj 

allowable  to  displace  the  civil  officers  and  appoint  over  them  can  be  lawfully  exercised  by  the  military 

others  in  their  places  under  any  idea  that  the  mill-  commander.    But  in  this  instance  the  jud«  hes,  bj 

tary  commander  can  better  perform  his  duties  and  military  order,  been  ejected  from  his  office,  &nd  a 

carry  out  the  general  purposes  of  the  act  by  the  private  citizen  has  been  appointed  judse  in  his  place, 

agency  of  civil  officers  ot  his  own  choice  rather  than  oy  military  authority,  ana  is  now  in  the  exercise  of 

by  the  lawful  incumbents.    The  act  gives  him  no  right  criminal  jurisdiction  "  over  all  crimes,  misdemeanors, 

to  resort  to  such  agency^  but  does  give  him  the  right  and  offences''  committed  within  the  territorial  jaiis- 

to  have  ^'a  sufficient  military  force''  to  enable  him  diction  of  the  court.    This  military  appoiatee  is  cer- 

"to  perform  his  duties  ana  enforce  his  authority  tainly  not  authorized  to  try  any  one ior  any  offesee 

within  the  district  to  which  he  is  assigned."  as  a  member  of  a  military  tribunal,  and  he  has  jost 

In  the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  riot,  the  as  little  authority  to  try  and  punish  any  offender  ti 

military  commander  is  wholly  independent  of  the  a  judge  of  a  criminal  court  of^tfae  State, 

civil  authority.    So,  too,  in  the  trial  and  punishment  It  happens  that  this  private  citizen,  thus  placed  on 

of  criminals  and  offienders  he  may  supersede  the  civil  the  bendh,  is  to  sit  as  the  sole  judge  in  a  criminal 

jurisdiction.    His  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  these  court  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  cases  involnag 

special  emergencies,  and  the  means  are  put  into  his  the  life  of  the  accused.    If  he  has  any  judicial  posrer 

hands  by  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  case,  he  has  the  same  poweir  to  take  co^* 

"  a  sufficient  military  force  to  enable  such  officer  to  zance  of  capital  cases,  and  to  sentence  the  accasea  to 

perform  his  duties  and  enforce  hirt  authority,"  and  death,  and  order  his  execution.     A  strange  spec 


authority,  or  by  civil  officers  appointed  by  bim  to  inevitable  result,  for  the   onlv  tribunal,  the  onlr 

perform  ordinary  civil  duties.                           ^  judges,  if  they  can  be  called  judges,  which  a  militaiT 

If  these  emergencies  do  not  happen,  if  civil  order  commander  can  constitute  and  appoint  under  this 

is  preserved,  ana  criminals  are  duly  prosecuted  by  act,  to  inflict  the  death  penalty,  is  a  military  court 

the  regular  criminal   courts,  the   military  power,  composed  of  a  board,  and  called  in  the  acta" mlli- 

tbough  present,  must  remain  passive.    Its  proper  tary  commission." 

function  is  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  act  promptly  I  see  no  relief  for  the  condemned  against  the  sen- 

when  the  peace  is  broken,  ana  restore  order.    Wncn  tence  of  this  a^ent  of  the  military  commander.   Itii 

that  is  done,  and  the  civil  authority  may  again  safely  not  the  sort  of  court  whose  sentence  of  death  mnss 

resume  its  functions,  the  military  power  becomes  be  first  approved  by  the  commander  and  finally  by 

again  passive,  but  on  guard  and  watchful.  the  President ;  for  that  is  allowed  only  where  the 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  sentence  is  pronounced  by  a  "  military  commigsion  ;*' 

military  power  conferred  by  this  act,  and  in  arriving  nor  is  it  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  rightful  cooit 

at  this  construction  of  the  act  I  have  not  found  it  of  the  State,  but  b^  a  court  and  by  a  jadge  not 

necessary  to  resort  to  the  strict  construction  which  clothed  with  authority  under  the  lawis  of  the  State, 

is  allowable.  but  constituted  bv  the  military  anthoritv.   As  the 

What  lias  been  said  indicates  my  opinion  as  to  any  representative  of  tnis  militarr  authority,  tnis  act  for- 
supposed  power  of  the  militarv  commander  to  change  bids  interference  *'  under  color  of  State  anthoiity" 
or  modify  the  laws  in  force.  The  militair  commander  with  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
is  made  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  not  a  legislator.  In  another  one  of  these  districts  a  militarv  order 
His  duties  are  military  duties,  executive  duties,  not  commands  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  forbid  the 
legislative  duties.  He  has  no  authority  to  enact  or  reassembling  of  the  Legislature,  and  thus  suspends 
declare  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  people  within  his  the  proper  legislative  power  of  the  State.  la  the 
district  under  any  idea  that  ho  can  make  abetter  same  district  an  order  has  been  issued  'Moreh'ere 
code  than  the  people  have  made  for  themselves.  The  the  treasurer  of  the  State  from  the  duties,  bonds, 
public  policy  is  not  committed  to  his  discretion.  The  books,  papers,  etc.,  appertaining  to  his  office,"  and 
Congress  w£ich  passed  this  act  undertook,  in  certain  to  put  an  *'  assistant  quartermaster  of  the  United 
grave  particulars,  to  change  these  laws;  and  these  States  volunteers"  in  place  of  the  removed  treasurer, 
changes  bein^  mode,  the  Congress  saw  no  further  the  duties  of  which  quartermaster-treasurer  are  thos 
necessity  of  change,  but  were  content  to  leave  all  the  summed  up:  He  is  to  make  to  the  headquarters  of 
other  laws  in  fuUTorce,  but  subject  to  this  emphatic  the  district  "the  same  reports  and  returns  reqaired 
declaration,  that  as  to  these  laws,  and  such  future  from  the  treasurer,  and  a  monthly  statement  of  re- 
changes  as  might  be  expedient,  the  question  of  expe-  ceipts  and  expenditures ;  he  will  pay  all  warrants  for 
diency  and  the  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  abolish,  salaries  whicn  may  be,  or  become,. due,  and  l^ti- 
was  reserved  for  "the  paramount  authority  of  the  mate  expenditures^  the  support  of  the  penitentiarr. 
United  States  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  control.  State  asylum,  and  the  support  of  the  provisional 
or  supersede  the  same."  Where,  then,  does  a  mill-  State  government;  but  no  scrip  or  warrants  for  oat- 
tary  commander  find  his  authority  "to  abolish,  mod-  standing  debts  of  other  kind  than  those  specified  vill 
ify*  control,  or  supersede"  any  one  of  these  laws?  be  paid  without  special  authorit;^  from  these  bead- 

The  enumeration  of  the  extraordinary  powers  ex-  quarters.    He  will  deposit  funds  in  the  same  macntr 

ercised  by  the  military  commanders  in  some  of  the  as  though  they  were  those  of  the  United  States.'' 

districts  would  extend  this  opinion  to  an  unreasona-  In  another  of  these  districts  a  bodv  of  miiitan 

ble  length.    A  few  instances  must  suffice.  edicts,  issued  in  ^neral  and  special  orders  r^ularly 

In  one  of  these  districts  the  Governor  of  a  State  numbered,  and  m  occasional  circulars,  have  be€3 

has  been  deposed  under  a  threat  of  military  force,  promulgated,  which  already  bej^ln  to  assume  the  di- 

and  another  person  called  a  Governor  has  been  ap-  mensions  of  a  code.     These  military  orders  modify 

pointed  by  the  military  commander  to  fill  his  place :  the  existing  law  in  the  remedies  for  the  collection  of 

thus  presenting  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  official  debts,  the  enforcement  of  judjpients  and  decrees  for 

intrusted  with  the  chief  power  to  execute  the  laws  the  payment  of  money,  staying  proceedings  in$ti- 

of  the  State  whose  authority  is  not  recognized  by  the  tutea,  prohibiting,  in  certain  caseji,  the  Tight  to  bris;; 

laws  he  is  called  upon  to  execute.  suit,  enjoining  proceedings  on  execution  for  the  tena 
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of  twelTemonths,  girinff  new  liens  in  certain  cases, 
establishing  ho mesteaa  exemptions,  declaring  what 
shall  be  a  legal  tender,  abolishing  in  certain  cases 
the  remedy  bj  foreign  attachment,  abolishing  bail 
"  as  heretofore  authorized  "  in  cases  ex  contractu,  but 
not  in  ''other  cases,  known  as  actions  ex  delicto^* 
and  changing,  in  scTeral  particulars,  the  existing 
laws  as  to  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  directing 
that  the  crimes  referred  to  "  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
ten  years  nor  less  than  two  years,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof.''  One  of 
these  general  orders,  oeing  number  ten  of  the  series, 
contains  no  less  than  seyenteen  sections,  embodying 
the  various  changes  and  modifications  which  have 
been  recited. 

The  question  at  once  arises  in  the  mind  of  every 
lawyer,  what  power  or  discretion  belongs  to  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  any  of  these  offences,  to  Ben> 
tence  a  criminal  to  any  other  or  different  punishment 
than  that  provided  by  the  law  which  vests  him  with 
jurisdiction?  The  concluding  paragraph  of  this 
order.  No.  10,  is  in  these  words :  *'  Any  law  or  ordi- 
nance heretofore  in  force  in  North  Carolina  or  South 
Carolina,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
general  order,  are  hereby  suspended  and  declared 
inoperative."  Thus  announcing,  not  only  a  power 
to  suspend  the  laws,  but  to  declare  them  generally 
inoperative,  and  assuming  Aill  powers  of  legislation 
by  the  military  authority. 

The  ground  upon  which  these  extraordinary  pow- 
ers are  based  is  thus  set  forth  in  military  order  No.  1, 
issued  in  this  district:  "The  civil  government  now 
existing  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  is 
provisional  only,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time  to  abolish,  modify,  control,  or  supersede  the 
same."  Thus  far  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress are  well  recited.  What  follows  is  in  these 
words:  " Local  laws  and  municipal  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  proclamations  of  the  President, 
or  with  such  regulations  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
in  the  orders  ofthe  commanding  general,  are  hereby 
declared  to  bo  in  force,  and  in  conformity  therewith 
civil  officers  are  hereby  authorized  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  their  proper  functions,  and  will  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed  by  the  inhabitants." 

This  construction  of  his  powers  under  the  act  of 
Congress  places  the  miUtary  commander  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Congress  ofthe  United  States.  It  as- 
sumes that  "  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  control,  or  su- 
persede," is  vested  in  him  as  fully  as  it  is  reserved 
to  Congress.  He- deems  himself  a  representative  of 
that  paramount  authority.  He  puts  himself  upon  an 
equality  with  the  law-making  power  of  the  Union, 
the  only  paramount  authority  in  our  government,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  enactment  of  laws  is  concerned. 
He  places  himself  on  higher  ground  than  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  simply  an  executive  officer.  He  assumes, 
directljr  or  indirectly,  all  the  authority  of  the  State, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  in  effect  de- 
clares, *'  I  am  the  State." 

I  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  speak  so  plainly 
of  this  assumption  of  authority.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  heretofore  said,  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  all 
these  orders  have  been  issued  under  an  honest  belief 
that  they  were  necessary  or  expedient,  and  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  act  of  Congress.  There  may  be  evils 
and  mischiefs  in  the  laws  which  these  people  have 
made  for  themselves  through  their  own  legislative 
bodies  which  require  change ;  but  none  of  these  can 
be  so  intolerable  as  the  evils  and  mischiefs  which 
must  ensue  from  the  sort  of  remedy  applied.  One 
can  plainly  see  what  will  be  the  inevitable  confusion, 
and  disorder  which  such  disturbances  of  the  whole 
civil  policy  of  the  State  must  produce.  If  these  mil- 
itary edicts  are  allowed  to  remain  even  during  the 
brief  time  in  which  this  provisional  military  govern- 


ment .may  be  in  power,  the  seeds  will  be  sown  for 
such  a  future  harvest  of  litigation  as  has  never  been 
inflicted  upon  any  other  people. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  executive  duty  to  be 

Serformed  here,  which  cannot  safely  be  avoided  or 
clayed.  For,  notwithstanding  the  paramount  au- 
thority assumed  by  these  commanders,  they  are  not, 
even  as  to  their  proper  executive  duties,  in  any  sense, 
clothed  with  a  paramount  authority.  They  are,  at 
last,  subordinate  executive  officers.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  for  the  proper  execution 
oT  their  duties,  and  upon  him  rests  the  final  respon- 
sibility. They  are  his  selected  agents.  His  duty  is 
not  all  performed  by  selecting  such  agents  as  he 
deems  competent;  but  the  duty  remains  with  him  to 
see  to  it  that  they  execute  their  duties  faithfully  and 
according  to  law. 

It  is  true  that  this  act  of  Congress  only  refers  to 
the  President  in  the  matter  of  selecting  and  appoint- 
ing these  commanders,  and  in  the  matter  of  their 
powers  and  duties  under  the  law,  the  act  speaks  in 
terms  directly  to  them;  but  this  does  not  reUeve 
them  from  their  responsibility  to  the  President,  nor 
does  it  relieve  him  from  the  constitutional  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  to  see  that  all  "  the  laws  be  faiUi- 
fully  executed." 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  cite  authority  for 
so  plain  a  proposition  as  this.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
have  a  recent  decision  completely  in  point,  I  may  as 
well  refer  to  it. 

Upon  the  motion  made  by  the  State  of  Mississippi 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  its 
l&te  term^  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  aeainst  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  nim  against  execu- 
ting the  very  acts  of  Congress  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  dismissing  that 
motion,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  unanimous,  was 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice.  I  make  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  opinion :  "  Very  different  is 
the  auty  of  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
and  among  those  laws  the  acts  named  in  the  bill. 
By  the  first  of  those  acts  he  is  required  to  assign 
generals  to  command  in  the  several  military  district, 
and  to  detail  sufficient  military  force  to  enabl9  such 
officers  to  discharge  their  duties  under  the  law.  By 
the  supplementaiy  act,  other  duties  are  imposed  on 
the  several  commanding  generals,  and  their  duties 
must  necessariljT  be  performed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
duty  thus  imposed  on  the  President  is  in  no  just 
sense  ministerial.  It  is  purely  executive  and  politi- 
cal." 

Certain  questions  have  been  propounded  from  one 
of  these  military  districts,  toucning  the  construction 
ofthe  power  ofthe  military  commander  to  constitute 
military  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  which  I 
will  next  consider. 

Whilst  the  act  does  not  in  terms  displace  the  regu- 
lar criminal  courts^  of  the  State,  it  does  give  the 
power  to  the  military  commander,  when  in  his  judg- 
ment a  necessity  arises^  to  take  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  try  and 
punish  offenders  by  means  of  military  commissions. 

In  giving  construction  to  this  power,  we  must  not 
forget  the  recent  and  authoritative  exposition  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
power  of  Coujgress  to  provide  for  military  tribunals 
for  the  trial  (H  citizens  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  the 
emphatic  declaration,  as  to  which  there  was  no  dis- 
sent or  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges,  that 
such  a  power  is  not  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  single  KBxtract  from  the  opinion  of  the  mi- 
nority, as  delivered  by  the  Chief- Justice,  will  suffice : 
''  We  oy  no  means  assert  that  Congress  can  establish  . 
and  apply  the  laws  of  war  where  no  war  has  been  de- 
clared or  exists.  Where  peace  exists,  the  laws  of 
peace  must  prevail.  What  we  do  maintain  is,  that 
when  the  nation  is  involved  in  war,  and  some  por- 
tions ofthe  country  are  invaded,  and  all  are  exposed 
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to  inTasion,  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
determine  in  what  States  or  districts  snch  great  and 
imminent  public  danger  exists  as  justifies  the  author- 
ization of  military  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  crimes 
and  offences  against  the  discip^ne  or  security  of  the 
Army  or  against  the  public  safety." 

Limiting  niyself  here  simply  to  the  construction  of 
this  act  of  CongresSt  and  to  the  question  in  what 
waj  it  should  bo  executed,  I  haye  no  hesitation  in 
saying  ihat  nothiuff  short  of  an  absolute  or  control- 
ling necessity  would  give  any  color  of  authority  for 
arraigning  a  citizen  before  a  military  commission.  A 

Serson  charged  with  crime  in  any  of  theje  military 
istricts  has  rights  to  be  protected,  rights  the  most 
sacred  and  innolable,  and  among  these  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  When 
a  citizen  is  arraigned  before  a  military  commission 
on  a  criminal  charge,  he  is  no  longer  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law,-  nor  surrounded  wiu  those  safeguards 
which  are  provided  in  the  Constitution . 

This  act,  passed  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  all  the 
courts,  State  and  Federal,  are  m  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  authorizes,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  military  officer,  the  seizure,  trial,  and 
condemnation  of  the  citizen.  The  accused  may  be 
sentenced  to  death,  and  the  sentence  may  be  exe- 
cuted, without  an  indictment,  without  counsel, 
without  a  jury,  and  without  a  judge.  A  sentence 
which  forfeits  all  the  property  of  the  accused  re- 
quires no  approval.  It  it  affects  the  liberty  of  the 
accused,  it  requires  the  approval  of  the  command- 
ing general;  and  if  it  affects  his  life,  it  requires  the 
approval  of  the  general  and  of  the  President.  Mili- 
tary and  executive  authority  rule  throughout  in  the 
trial,  the  sentence,  and  the  execution.  No  habeas 
corpus  Arom  any  State  court  can  be  iuvoked ;  for  this 
law  declares  that  all  interference,  under  color  of 
State  authority,  with  the  exercise  of  military  au- 
thority under  this  act,  shall  be  null  and  void." 

I  repeat  it,  that  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  neces- 
sity can  give  any  color  of  authority  to  a  militaiy 
commander  to  call  into  exercise  such  a  power.  It  is 
a  power  the  exercise  of  which  may  involve  him  and 
every  one  concerned  in  the  gravest  responsibilities. 
The  o'Ccasion  for  its  exercise  should  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Executive  for  such  instructions  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  and  proper. 

Questions  have  arisen  whether,  under  this  power, 
these  pilitary  commissioners  can  take  cognizance  of 
offences  committed  before  the  passage  of  the  act, 
and  whether  they  can  try  and  punish  for  acts  not 
made  crimes  or  offences  by  Federal  or  State  law. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion as  to  either.  They  can  take  cognizance  of  no 
offence  that  has  not  happened  after  the  law  took 
effect.  Inasmuch  as  the  tribunal  to  punish,  and  the 
measure  or  decree  of  punishment,  are  established 
by  this  act,  we  must  construe  it  to  be  prospective 
and  not  retroactive.  Otherwise  it  would  take  the 
character  of  an  «»  post  facto  law.  Therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  any  language  which  j^ives  the  act  a  re- 
trospect, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  cannot  apply  to 
past  offences. 

There  is  no  legislative  power  given  under  this 
military'  bill  to  establish  a  uew  criminal  code.  The 
authonty  given  is  to  try  and  punish  criminals  and 
offenders,  and  this  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that 
crimes  and  offences  have  been  committed ;  but  no 

Serson  can  be  called  a  criminal  or  an  offender  for 
oing  an  act  which  when  done  was  not  prohibited  by 
law. 

But  as  to  the  measure  of  punishment,  I  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  saj  that  it  is  left  altogether  to  the 
military  authorities,  with  only  this  limitation,  that 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  shall  not  be  cruel  or 
unusual.  The  military  commission  may  try  the  ac- 
cused, fix  the  measure  of  punishment,  even  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  direct  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  It  is  onhr  when  the  sentence  affects  the 
/'life  or  liberty''  of'^the  person  tiiat  it  need  be  ap- 


prored  by  the  oommandioff  general,  and  only  in 
cases  where  it  affects  the  liie  of  the  accused  ttiat  it 
needs  also  the  approval  of  the  President. 

As  to  crimes  or  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  military  authority  can  take  no 
cognizance  of  them,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  regular  administration  o(  jnatice  by  the  appro- 
priate federal  courts. 

In  the  opinion  heretofore  giyen  upon  other  qaes> 
tions  arising  under  these  laws,  I  gave  at  huge  for 
your  consideration  the  grounds  upon  which  my  con- 
clusions were  arrived  at,  intending  thereafter  to 
state  these  conclusions  in  a  concise  and  dear  soin- 
niary.  I  now  proceed  to  execute  that  purpose,  which 
is  made  especially  necessary  from  the  confosion  and 
doubts  which  have  arisen  upon  that  opinion  in  the 
public  mind,  caused  in  purt  by  the  errors  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  press  in  its  publication,  and  in 
part  by  the  inaptitude  of  the  general  reader  to  foUov 
carefully  the  successive  ana  dependent  steps  of  a 
protracted  legal  opinion. 

WHO  ARB  EimTLEO  TO  BKaiSTItATIOK. 

1.  The  oath  prescribed  in  the  supplonental  act 
defiues  all  the  qualifications  required,  aod  eyeiy  per- 
son who  can  take  that  oath  is  entitled  to  have  his 
name  entered  upon  the  list  of  roters. 

2.  The  board  of  registration  have  no  authority  to 
administer  any  other  oath  to  the  nerson  applying'  for 
registration  than  this  prescribed  oath  ;  nor  to  ad- 
minister any  oath  to  any  other  person,  touching  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant,  or  the  falsity  <u  the 
oath  so  taken  by  him.  The  act  to  ^uard  against 
falsity  in  the  oath,  provides  that,  it  false,  the  person 
taking  it  shall  be  tried  and  punished  for  penury. 

No  provision  is  made  for  challenging  the  quali- 
fications of  the  applicant,  or  entering  upon  any  trkl 
or  investigation  or  his  qualifications,  either  by  wit- 
nesses or  an^  other  form  of  proof. 

8.  As  to  citizenship  and  residence. 

The  applicant  for  registration  must  be  a  citizen  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  a 
resident  of  a  county  included  in  the  election  district. 
He  may  be  registered  if  he  has  been  such  citizen  for 
a  period  less  tnan  twelve  months  at  the  time  he  ap- 
plies for  registration,  but  he  cannot  yoie  at  any  el»^ 
tion  unless  nis  citizenship  has  th«i  extended  to  the 
full  term  of  one  year.  As  to  such  a  person  the  exact 
length  of  his  citizenship  should  be  noted  c^posite 
his  name  on  the  list,  so  that  it  may  appear  on  the 
day  of  election,  upon  refo^nce  to  the  Oat,  whether 
the  full  term  has  then  been  accomplished. 

4.  An  unnaturalized  person  cannot  take  this  oath, 
but  an  alien  who  has  been  naturalised  can  take  it, 
and  no  other  proof  of  naturalization  can  be  required 
from  him. 

5.  No  one  who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  registration  can  take  tne  oath,  for  he 
must  swear  that  he  has  then  attained  that  age. 

6.  No  one  who  has  been  disfranchised  for  partici- 
pation in  any  rebellion  a^inst  the  United  State«k  or 
for  felony  committed  against  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  of  tiie'  United  States,  can  safely  take  this  oath. 

The  actual  participation  in  a  rebellion  or  the  actual 
commission  of  a  felony,  does  not  amount  to  disfian* 
chisement.  The  sort  of  disfranchisement  here  mesnt 
is  that  which  is  declared  by  law  passed  by  compeieat 
authority,  or  which  has  been  fixed  upon  the  cnniiasl 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court  which  tried  him  for  the 
crime. 

No  law  of  the  United  Staes  has  declared  the 
penalty  of  disfranchisement  for  participation  in  re- 
oellion  alone.  Nor  is  it  known  that  any  such  lav 
exists  in  either  of  these  ten  States,  except  perhs^ 
Virginia,  as  to  which  State  special  instmctioas  «ill 
.be  given. 

7.  As  to  disfranchisement  arising  from  having  held 
office,  followed  by  participation  in  rebellion. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  oath,  and 
tires  strict  attention  to  arrive  at  its  meaning.    I 
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deem  it  proper  to  gire  the  exact  words.  The  appli- 
cant must  swear  or  affirm  as  follows : 

**  That  I  hare  nerer  been  a  member  of  anj  State 
Legislature,  nor  held  any  ezecutlFe  or  judicial  office 
in  any  State,  and  afterward  en^ged  in  an  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  fAren 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  .enemies  thereof;  that  I  nare 
never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an 
execntire  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  or  giren  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof!" 

Two  elements  must  concur  in  order  to  disqualify  a 
person  under  these  clauses:  First.  The  office  and 
official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Second.  Engaging  afterward  in  rebellion. 
Both  mast  exist  to  worx  cusqualiflcation,  and  must 
happen  in  the  order  of  time  mentioned. 

A  person  who  has  held  an  office  and  taken  the 
oath  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  has 
not  afterward  engaged  in  rebellion,  is  not  disquali- 
fied. So.  too,  a  person  who  has  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion, but  nas  not  theretofore  held  an  office  and  taken 
that  oath,  is  not  disqualified. 

8.  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  these  the  language  is  without  limitation. 
The  person  who  has  at  anr  time  prior  to  the  re- 
bellion held  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
United  States,  and  has  taken  an  official  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  subject 
to  disaualiflcation. 

9.  lulitary  officers  of  any  State,  prior  to  the  rebel- 
lion, are  not  subject  to  disqualification. 

10.  Municipal  officers,  that  is  to  say,  officers  of  in- 
corporated cities,  towns,  and  villages,  such  as  may- 
ors, aldermeo,  town  council^  police,  and  other  city 
or  town  officers,  are  not  subject  to  aisqualiflcation. 

11.  Persons  who  have,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  been 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
members  of  a  State  Legislature,  are  subject  to  dis- 
qualification ;  but  those  who  have  been  members  of 
conventions  framing  or  amending  the  constitution 
of  a  State,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  are  not  subject  to 
disqualification. 

*  12.  All  the  executive  or  judicial  officers  of  any 
State,  who  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  disqualification, 
and  in  these  I  include  county  officers,  as  to  whom  I 
made  a  reservation  in  the  opinion  heretofore  given. 
After  full  consideration  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  snbject  to  disqualification  if  they 
were  required  to  take,  as  a  part  of  their  official  oath, 
the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

18.  Persons  who  exercised  mere  agencies  or  em- 
ployments under  State  authority  are  not  disqualified : 
sncn  as  commissioners  to  lay  out  roads,  commission- 
ers of  public  works,  visitors  of  State  institutions, 
directors  of  State  banks  or  other  State  institutions, 
examiners  of  banks,  notaries  public,  commissioners 
to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  and  lawyers. 

BNOAaiXG  IN   RBBBLLIOK. 

Having  specified  what  offices  held  by  anj  one 
prior  to  the  rebellion  come  within  the  meanmg  of 
the  law,  it  is  necessary  next  to  set  forth  what  sub- 
sequent conduct  fixes  upon  such  person  the  offence 
of  enga^ng  in  rebellion.  I  repeat,  that  two  things 
must  exist  as  to  anv  person  to  disqualify  him  from 
voting:  first,  the  office  held  prior  to  the  rebellion, 
and,  afterwards,  participation  in  the  rebellion. 

14.  An  act  to  fix  upon  a  nerson  the  offence  of  en- 
^ging  in  rebellion  under  tiiis  law  must  be  an  overt 
and  voluntary  act,  done  with  the  intent  of  aiding  or 
furthering  the  common  unlawful  purpose.  A  person 
forced  into  the  rebel  service  hj  conscription,  or  un- 
der a  paramount  authority  which  he  could  not  safely 


disobey,  and  who  would  not  have  entered  such  ser- 
vice if  left  to  the  firee  exercise  of  his  own  will,  cannot 
be  held  to  be  disqualified  from  voting. 

15.  Mere  acts  of  charity,  where  the  intent  is  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  object  of  such  charity,  and  not 
done  in  aid  of  -the  cause  m  which  he  may  have  been 
engaged,  do  not  disqualify;  but  organized  contribu- 
tions of  food  and  clothing  for  the  ffeneral  relief  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  not  of  a  merely 
sanitary  character,  but  contributed  to  enable  them  to 
perform  their  unlawful  object,  may  be  classed  with 
acts  which  do  disqualify. 

Forced  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause,  in  the  form 
of  taxes  or  military  asse'ssments,  which  a  person  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  or  contribute,  do  not  disqualify ; 
but  voluntary  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause,  even 
such  indii'ect  contributions  as  arise  from  the  volun- 
tary loan  of  mone^  to  rebel  authorities,  or  purchase 
of  bonds  or  secunties  created  to  afford  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  rebellion,  will  work  disqualifica- 
tion! 

16.  All  those  who,  in  legislative  or  other  official  ca- 
pacity, were  engaged  in  toe  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mon unlawful  purpose,  where  the  duties  of  the  office 
necessarily  had  relation  to  the  support  of  the  rebel- 
lion, such  as  members  of  the  rebel  conventions,  con- 
gresses, and  legislatures,  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
rebel  confederacy,  and  other  officials  whose  offices 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  car- 
rving  on  hostilities,  or  whose  duties  appertained  to 
the  support  of  the  rebel  cause,  must  oe  held  to  be 
disqualified. 

*  But  officers  who,  during  the  rebellion,  discharged 
official  duties  not  incident  to  war,  but  only  such  du- 
ties as  belong  even  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  thereby 
engaging  in  rebellion,  or  as  dis<^ualificd.  Disloyal' 
sentiments,  opinions,  or  sympathies,  would  not  dis- 
qualify, but  where  a  person  has,  hy  speech  or  by 
writing,  incited  others  to  engage  in  rebellion,  he 
must  come  under  the  disqualification. 

17.  The  duties  of  the  board  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  elections. 

This  board^  having  the  custody  of  the  list  of  regis- 
tered voters  m  the  district  for  which  it  is  constituted, 
must  see  that  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote 
is  found  upon  the  resistration  list,  and  if  sucn  proves 
to  be  the  fact  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  receive 
his  vote.  They  cannot  receive  the  vote  of  any  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  upon  the  list,  though  he  mav 
be  ready  to  take  the  registration  oath,  and  althoug^n 
he  may  satisfy  them  that  he  was  unable  to  have  his 
name  registered  at  the  proper  time,  in  consequence 
of  absence,  sickness,  or  other  cause. 

The  board  cannot  enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  any  person  whose  name  is  not  on  the 
hst,  or  as  t(^'  the  qualifications  of  any  person  whose 
name  is  on  the  list. 

18.  The  mode  of  voting  is  provided  in  the  act  to 
be  by  ballot.  The  board  will  keep  a  record  and  poll- 
book  of  the  election,  showing  the  votes,  list  of  voters, 
and  the  persons  elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  election,  and  make  returns  of  these  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  district. 

19.  The  board  appointed  for  registration  and  for 
superintending  the  elections,  must  take  tho  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2. 
1862,  entitled  "  An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office.*^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

HENRT  STANBERY,  Attorney-General. 


Message  of  the  President  in  answer  to  inquiries 
of  the  Senate,  July  15,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  qfthe  United  States  : 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Attorney-General,  containing  the  infor- 
mation called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  3d  instant. 
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requesting  the  President  "to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  copies  of  all  orders,  instructions,  circular  let- 
ters, or  letters  of  adyice,  issued  to  the  respectiye  mil- 
itary officers  assigned  to  the  command  or  the  several 
mihtarj  districts  under  the  act  passed  March  2, 1867, 
entitled  '  An  act  to  proride  for  tae  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  the  rebel  States,'  and  the  act  supplemen- 
tary thereto,  passed  March  28,  1867 ;  also  copies  of 
all  opinions^ven  to  him  bj  the  Attornej-General  of 
the  United  States  touching  the  construction  and  in- 
terpretation of  said  acts,  and  of  all  correspondence 
relating  to  the  operation,  construction,  or  execution 
of  said  acts  that  may  have  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  any  of  said  commanders,  or  between  him  and 
the  General  of  the  Army,  or  between  the  latter  and 
any  of  the  said  commanders  touching  the  same  sub- 
jects; also  copies  of  all  orders  issued  oy  any  of  said 
commanders  m  carrjing  out  the  provisions  of  said 
acts,  .or  either  of  them ;  also  that  he  inform  the  Sen- 
ate what  progoess  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  re- 
gistration under  said  acts,  and  whether  the  sum  of 
money  heretofore  appropriated  for  carrying  them 
out  i&  probably  sufficient/' 

In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which 
inquires  whether  the  sum  of  money  heretofore  appro- 
priated for  canying  these  acts  into  effect  is  probably 
sufficient,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  will  be  seen  ironi 
that  report  that  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  made 
in  the  act  approved  Harcn  80,  1867,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  an  **  act  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  Stales," 
passed  March  2.  1867,  and  the  act  supplementary 
thereto,  passed  March  23.  1867,  has  already  been  ex- 
pended by  the  commanaers  of  the  several  military 
districts;  and  that  in  addition  the  sum  of  $1,648,277 
is  required  for  present  purposes. 
•  It  IS  exceedingly  dimcult  at  the  present  time  to^ 
estimate  the  prooable  expense  of  carryins  into  full* 
effect  the  two  acts  of  March  last  and  the  bill  which 
passed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  ISth  in- 
stant. If  the  existing  sovemments  of  ten  States  of 
the  Union  are  to  be  deposed,  and  the  entire  ma- 
chinery is  to  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control 
and  authority  of  the  respective  district  commanders, 
all  the  expenditures  incident  to  the  administration 
of  such  governments  must  necessarily  be  incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  believed  that,  in 
addition  to  the  $2,100,000  already  expended  or  esti- 
mated for,  the  sum  which  would  be  required  for  this 
purpose  would  not  be  less  than  $14,000,000— the  a^- 
in'egate  amount  expended  prior  to  the  rebellion  in 
the  administration  of  their  respective  governments 
by  the  ten  States  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  these 
acts. 

This  sum  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  aug- 
mented if  the  machinery  of  these  States  is  to  be  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government,  and  WQuld  be 
laigely  increased  if  the  United  States,  by  abolishing 
the  existing  State  governments,  should  become  re- 
sponsible for  liabilities  incurred  by  them  before  the 
rebellion  in  laudable  efforts  to  develop  their  re- 
sources, and  in  no  wise  created  for  insurrectionary  or 
revolutionary  purposes.  The  debts  of  these  States, 
thus  legitimately  incurred,  when  accurately  ascer- 
tained, will,  it  IS  believed,  approximate  a  hundred 
million  dollars ;  and  they  are  held  not  only  by  our 
own  citizens,  amona  whom  are  residenta  of  portions 
of  ihe  country  which  have  ever  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union,  but  By  persons  who  ai*e  the  subjects  of  foreign 
governments.  It  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country  whether,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  its  action  were  to  assume  such  obliga- 
tions, so  large  an  addition  to  our  public  expenditures 
would  not  seriously  impair  the  credit  of  the  nation ; 
or,  on  the  other  Hand,  whether  ^e  refusal  of  Con- 
ress  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  these 
States,  after  having  displaced  or  abolished  their  State 
governments,  would  not  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of 
good  faith,  and  a  repudiation  by  the  national  Legis- 


lature of  liabilities  which  these  States  had JostlT  sad 
legally  incurred.  ANDREW  JOHirsON. 

W'AflHiNQTOir,  D.  C,  Julp  15, 1867. 


Veto  of  th»  Supplementary  Reconstrttetiim  Bill 

July  19,  1867. 

To  the  Hovw  of  Jiepresentatiree 

of  the  United  &atet: 

I  return  herewith  the  bill  entitled  "  An  ad  eopple. 
mentary  to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe 
more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,'  puseed 
on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1 867,  and  the  act  suppiemen- 
tarr  thereto,  passed  on  the  23d  day  of  Marca,  1S6T," 
and  will  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons which  prevent  me  from  giving  it  my  appronL 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  measures  passea  dt  Con- 
gress during  the  last  four  months  on  the  subject  of 
reconstruction.  The  message  returning  the  ad  cf 
the  2d  of  March  last  states  at  length  myobtecdomto 
the  passage  of  that  measure.  They  apply  eqadlj 
well  to  the  bill  now  before  me,  and  I  am  oontect 
merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  reiterate  my  cohtic- 
tion  tnat  they  are  sound  and  unanswerable. 

There  are  some  points  peculiar  to  this'biU  which  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  consider. 

The  first  section  proposes  to  declare  "  the  trae  in- 
tent and  meaning ''  in  some  particulars  of  the  tvo 
prior  acts  upon  this  subject.  It  is  declared  that  iht 
intent  of  those  acts  was : 

First,  that  the  existing  goremments  in  the  t^n 
"  rebel  States  "  ''  were  not  legal  State  goremmestsr^ 
and. 

Second,  "that  thereafter  said  governments,  if  coo- 
tinucd,  were  to  be  continued  subject,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  military  commanders  of  the  respectiTe  dis 
tricts,  and  to  the  paramount  authority  ofCotagress.'* 

Congress  may,  hy  a  declaratory  act,  fix  upon  a 
prior  act  a  construction  altogether  at  variance  with 
Its  apparent  meaning,  and  from  the  time,  at  least, 
when  such  construction  is  fixed,  the  original  act  vill 
be  construed  to  mean  exactly  what  it  is  stated  to 
mean  by  the  declaratory  statute.  There  will  be, 
then,  from  the  time  this  bill  may  become  a  law,  so 
doubt,  no  question  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
"existing  governments"  in  those  States,  called  io 
the  originu  act  ''the  provisional  govemmeDts,'* 
stand  toward  the  military  authority.  As  those  rela- 
tions stood  before  the  declaratory  act,  these  **  ffor- 
emments,"  it  is  true,  were  made  subject  to  absoliite 
military  authority  in  many  important  respects,  but 
not  in  all,  the  language  of  the  act  being,  '*  subject  to 
the  military  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  here- 
inafter prescribed."  By  the  sixth  section  of  the  ori- 
ginal act,  these  governments  were  made  "  in  all  re- 
spects subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  tke 
United  States." 

Kow.  by  this  declaratory  act  it  appears  thai  C«c- 
gress  aid  not,  b;^  the  original  act^  iniend  to  limit  tb« 
military  authority  to  any  particulars  or  sabjecta 
therein  "prescribed,"  but  meant  to  make  it  axurer- 
sal.  Thus  over  all  these  ten  States  this  military  ^v- 
emment  is  now  declared  to  have  unlimited  authmtr. 
It  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  prescrvatioa  of  t£e 
public  peace,  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  tbe 
registration  of  voters,  and  the  superintendence  of 
elections;  but  "in  all  respects"  is  asserted  to  be 
paramount  to  the  existing  civil  governments. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  state  of  societr 
more  intolerable  than  this,  and^et  it  is  to  this  con- 
dition that  twelve  million  American  citixens  are  re- 
duced by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Orer 
every  foot  of  the  immense  territory-  occupied  bv  these 
American  citizens  the  Constitution  of^  the  Uoited 
States  is  theoretically  in  fiiU  operation.  ^  It  biadi  cU 
the  people  there,  and  should  protect  them,  yet  tber 
are  denied  every  one  of  its  sacred  guarantees. 

Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  any  one  of  these  Sooth- 
ern  people,  when  seized  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  to  ask  for 
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the  cause  of  arrest,  or  for  the  production  of  the  war-  official  duty  or  other  official  power.  Holding  the 
rant?  ^  Of  what  avail  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  bail  office  of  treasurer,  and  intrusted  with  funds,  it  hap- 
when  in  military  custodv,  which  knows  no  such  thing  pens  that  he  is  required  bv  the  State  laws  to  enter 
as  bail?  Of  what  avail  to  demand  a  triad  bj  jury,  into  bond  with  security,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  office ; 
process  for  witnesses,  a  copy  of  the  indictment^  tne  yet  from  the  beginning  of  the  bill  to  the  end  there  is 
privilege  of  counsel,  or  that  greater  privilege,  the  no  provision  for  any  bond  or  oath  of  office,  or  fpr  any 
wiii  of  habeas  carptuf  single  qualification  required  under  the  State  law. 

The  veto  of  the  original  bill  of  the  2d  of  March  was  such  as  residence,  citizenship,  or  any  thing  else.  The 
based  on  two  distinct  grounds,  the  interference  of  only  oath  is  that  provided  for  in  the  ninth  section. 
Congress  in  matters  strictly  appertaining  to  the  re-  by  the  terms  of  which  every  ohe  detailed  or  ap- 
served  powers  of  the  States,  and  the  establishment  pointed  to  any  civil  office  in  the  State  is  required 
of  military  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  citizens  in  time  to  take  and  to  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  pro- 
of peace.  The  impartial  reader  of  that  message  will  scribed  by  law  for  officers  of  the  United  States." 
understand  that  au  that  it  contains  with  respect  to  Thus  an  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  de- 
military  despotism  and  martial  law  has  reference  tailed  to  fill  a  civil  office  in  one  of  these  States,  gives 
especially  to  the  fearful  power  conferred  on  the  dis-  no  official  bond  and  takes  no  official  oath  for  the  per- 
tnct  commanders  to  displace  the  criminal  courts  and  formance  of  his  new  duties,  but,  as  a  civil  officer  of 
assume  jurisdiction  to  try  and  to  punish  by  military  the  State,  only  takes  the  same  oath  which  he  had 
boards;  that,  potentially,  the  suspension  of  the  /io-  already  taken  as  a.  military  officer  of  the  United 
beas  corpus  was  martial  law  and  military  despotism.  States.  He  is,  at  last,  a  military  officer  pcrforminjg 
The  act  now  before  me  not  only  declares  tnat  the  civil  duties,  and  the  authority  under  wtiicn  he  acts  is 
intent  was  to  confer  such  military  authority,  but  also  Federal  authority  only;  and  the  inevitable  result  is 
to  confer  unlimited  military  authority  over  all  the  that  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  agency  of  its 
other  courts  of  the  State,  and  over  all  the  officers  of  own  sworn  officers,  in  eflect,  assumes  the  civil  gov- 
the  State,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.    Not  emment  of  the  State. 

content  with  the  ^neral  grant  of  power.  Congress,  A  singular  contradiction  is  apparent  here.  Con- 
in  the  second  section  of  this  bill,  specifically  gives  to  pess  declares  these  local  State  governments  to  be 
each  military  commander  the  power  **  to  suspend  or  illegal  governments,  and  then  provides  that  these 
remove  from  office,  or  from  the  performance  of  offi-  illegal  governments  shall  be  carried  on  by  Federal 
cial  duties  and  the  exercise  of  official  powers,  any  officers,  who  are  to  perform  the  very  duties  imposed 
officer  or  person  holding  or  exercising,  or  professing  on  its^own  officers  by  this  illegal  State  authority.  It 
to  hold  or  exercise,  any  civil  or  military  office  or  certainly  would  be  a  novel  spectacle  if  Congress 
duty  in  such  district,  under  any  power,  election,  ap-  should  attempt  to  carry  on  a  legal  State  government 
poiutment,  or  authority  derived  from,  or  granted  by,  by  the  agency  of  its  own  officers.  It  is  yet  more 
or  claimed  under  any  so-called  State,  or  the  govern-  strange  that  Congress  attempts  to  sustain  and  carry 
ment  thereof,  or  any  municipal  or  other  division  on  an  illegal  State  government  by  the  same  Federal 
thereof."  agency. 

A  power  that  hitherto  all  the  departments  of  the  .  ^^  this  connection  I  must  call  attention  to  the 

Federal  Government,  acting  in  concert  or  separately,  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  bill,  which  provide 

have  not  dared  to  exercjse,  is  here  attempted  to  be  ^b&t  none  of  the  officers  or  appointees  of  these  mill* 

conferred  on  a  subordinate  military  officer.    To  him,  tary  commanders  "shall  bo  bound  in  his  action  br 


every 
What  next  ?    The  district  commander  who  has  thus     may  be  fully  and  perfectly  carried  out." 
displaced  a  civil  officer  is  authorized  to  fill  the  va-        It  seems  Congress  supposed  that  this  bill  might 


soldier,  or  "  some  other  person,"  is  to  perform  "  the  struction  than  a  soldier  or  an  officer  of  the  Army  de- 
dnttes  of  such  officer  or  person  so  suspended  or  re-  tailed  for  a  civil  service^  perhaps  the  most  important 
moved."  In  other  words,  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  i^  &  State,  with  the  duties  of  which  he  is  altogether 
Army  is  thus  transformed  into  a  civil  officer.  He  unfamiliar.  This  bill  says  he  shall  not  be  bound  in 
may  be  made  a  Governor,  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  ^s.  action  by  the  opinion  of  any  civil  officer  of  the 
However  unfit  he  may  deem  himself  for  such  civil  United  States.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  alto- 
duties,  he  must  obey  the  order.  The  officer  of  the  gether  civil,  but  when  he  asks  for  an  opinion  he  can 
Army  must,  if  ''detailed,"  go  upon  the  supreme  only  ask  the  opinion  of  another  military  officer,  who, 
bencD  of  the  State  with  the  same  prompt  obedience  perhaps,,  understands  as  little  of  his  duties  as  he  does 
as  if  he  were  detailed  to  go  upon  a  court-martial,  himself;  and  as  to  his  "  action,"  he  is  answerable 
The  soldier,  if  detailed  to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  the  military  authority,  and  to  the  militafy  author- 
must  obey  as  quickly  as  if  he  were  detailed  for  picket  ity  alone.  Strictly,  no  opinion  of  any  civil  officer, 
duty.  What  is  the  character  of  such  a  military-civil  other  than  a  judge,  has  a  binding  force, 
officer?  This  bill  declares  that  he  shall  perform  the  But  these  miliUry  appointees  would  not  be  bound 
duties  of  the  civil  office  to  which  he  is  detailed.  It  even  by  a  judicial  opmion.  They  might  very  well 
is  clear,  however,  that  he  does  not  lose  his  position  say,  even  when  their  action  is  in  confiict  with  the 
in  the  military  service.  He  is  still  an  officer  or  sol-  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  **  That  court  is 
dier  of  the  Army ;  he  is  still  subject  to  the  rules  and  composed  of  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  and 


soldier  detailed  to  fill  a  civil  office  must  execute  its  .  are  all  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  these  ten 

duties  according  to  tiie  laws  of  the  State.    If  he  is  communities  are  not  States,  and  that  their  existing 

appointed  a  Governor  of  a  State,  he  is  to  execute  the  governments  are  not  legal.    Throughout  the  le^isla- 

duties  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  for  tion  upon  this  subject  tliey  are  called  "  rebel  States," 

the  time  heing  his  military  character  is  to  be  sus-  and  in  this  particular  bill  they  are  denominated  **  so- 

pendcd  in  his  new  civil  capacity.    If  he  is  appointed  called  States,"  and  the  vice  of  illegality  is  declared 

a  State  treasurer,  he  must  at  once  assume  the  custo-  to  pervade  all  of  them.    The  obligations  of  consist- 

dy  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  State,  and  ency  bind  the  legislative  body  as  well  as  the  individ- 

must  perform  those  duties  precisely  according  to  the  uals  who  compose  it.    It  is  now  too  late  to  say  4hat 

laws  of  the  State ;  for  he  is  intrusted  with  no  other  these  ten  political  communities  are  not  States  of  this 
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Union.  Declarations  to  the  contrary  made  in  these 
three  acts  are  contradicted  again  and  again  by  re- 
peated  acta  of  lendation  enacted  hj  Congress  from 
the  year  1861  to  toe  year  1867.  During  that  period, 
while  these  States  were  in  actual  rebellion^  and  after 
that  rebellion  was  brought  to  a  close,  they  haye  been 
again  and  afpiin  recognized  as  States  of  the  Union. 
Representation  has  been  apportioned  to  them  as 
States,  They  haye  been  diyided  into  Judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  holding  of  district  and  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States,  as  States  of  the  Union  only  can  be 
districted.  The  last  act  on  this  subject  was  passed 
July  28,  1866.  by  which  eyeiy  one  of  these  ten  States 
was  arrangea  into  districts  and  circuits.  They  haye 
been  called  upon  by  Congress  to  act  through  their 
Legislatures  upon  at  least  two  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  States  they 
haye  ratified  one  amendment,  which  required  the 
yote  of  twenty-seyen  States  of  the  thirty-six  then 
composing  the  Union.  When  the  requisite  twenty- 
seyen  yotes  were  giyen  in  fayor  of  that  amendment, 
seyen  of  which  yotes  were  giyen  by  seyen  of  these 
ten  States,  it  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  slayery  was  de- 
clared no  longer  to  exist  within  the  United  States  or 
ony  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  If  these  seyen 
States  were  not  legal  States  of  the  Union,  it  follows 
as  an  ineyitable  consequence  that  in  some  of  the 
States  slayery  yet  exists.  It  does  not  exist  in  these 
seyen  States,  for  they  haye  abolished  it  also  in  their 
State  constitutions ;  but  Kentucky  not  baying  done 
80,  it  would  still  remain  in  that  State.  But,  in  truth, 
if  this  assumption  that  these  States  haye  no  legal 
State  goyemments  be  true,  then  the  abolition  of 
slayery  by  these  illegal  goyemments  binds  no  one, 
for  Congress  now  denies  to  these  States  the  power 
to  abolish  slayery  by  denying  to  them  the  power  to 
elect  a  legal  State  Legislature,  or  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution for  any  purpose,  eyen  for  such  a  purpose  as 
the  abolition  of  slayery. 

As  to  the  other  constitutional  amendment,  haying 
reference  to  snflrage,  it  happens  that  these  States 
haye  not  accepted  it  The  consequence  is  that  it 
has  neyer  been  proclaimed  or  understood,  eyen  by 
Congress,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
giyen  its  sanction  to  the  appointment  of  judges,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  and  marshals,  for  eyery  one  of  these 
States ;  and  yet,  if  they  are  not  legal  States,  not  one 
of  these  judges  is  authorized  to  hold  a  court.  So, 
too,  both  Houses  of  Congress  haye  passed  appropri- 
ation bills  to  pay  all  these  judges,  attorneys,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  for  exercising  their  func- 
tions in  these  States.  Again,  in  the  machinery  of 
the  internal  reyenue  laws,  all  these  States  are  dis- 
tricted, not  as  "  Territories,"  but  as  "  States." 

So  much  for  continuous  legislatiye  recognition. 
The  instances  cited,  howeyer,  full  far  short  of^  that 
might  be  enumerated. 

Executiye  recognition,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
frequent  and  unwayering. 

Tne  same  may  be  said  as  to  judicial  recognition, 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
That  august  tribunal,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  duties  in  banc  and  upon  the  circuit, 
has  neyer  failed  to  recognize  these  ten  communities 
as  legal  States  of  the  Union.  The  cases  depending 
in  that  court  upon  appeal  and  writ  of  error  from  these 
States  when  the  rebellion  began,  haye  not  been  dis- 
missed upon  any  idea  of  the  cessation  of  jurisdiction.  - 
They  were  carefully  continued  from  term  to  term 
until  the  rebellion  was  entirely  subdued  and  peace 
reestablished,  and  then  they  were  called  for  argu- 
ment and  consideration  as  ir  no  insurrection  had  in- 
teryened.  New  cases  occurring  since  the  rebellion 
haye  come  from  these  States  before  that  court  by 
writ,  of  error  and  appeid,  and  eyen  by  ori^^nal  suit, 
where  only  **  a  State^'  can  bring  such  a  suit.  These 
cases  are  entertained  by  that  tribunal  in  the  exercise 


of  its  acknowledjg^  jurisdiction,  which  conld  sot 
attach  to  them  ifthey  had  come  from  sot  polities 
body  other  than  a  State  of  the  Union.  PualU,  ig 
the  allotment  of  their  circuits,  made  by  the  jadmit 
the  December  term,  1865^  eye^  one  of  these  States 
is  put  on' the  same  footing^f'^lej^ty  with  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  Virginia  and  North  Car. 
olina,  being  a  part  of  the  fourth  circuit,  sue  allotted 
to  the  Chief*Justice.  South  Carolina,  Geor^s,  AU. 
bama^  Mississippi,  and  Florida  constitnte  the  fifO: 
circuit,  and  are  allotted  to  the  late  Mr.  Jnstice  WajDe. 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  are  allotted  to'  the 
sixth  judicial  circuit,  as  to  which  there  is  s  neuzj 
on  the  bench. 

The  Chief-Justice,  in  the  exercise  of  his  drcvitdt* 
ties,  has  recently  held  a  circuit  court  in  the  SUte  of 
North  Carolina.  If  North  Carolina  is  not  a  State  cf 
this  Union  the  Chief-Justice  had  no  authority  to  bold 
a  court  there,  and  eyery  order,  judgment,  and  deem 
rendered  by  him  in  that  court  was  coram  wn  JwHa 
and  yoid. 

Another  ground  on  which  these  reconstniction  icti 
are  attempted  to  be  sustained  is  this :  tiiat  tiiese  ta 
States  are  conquered  territoiy;  that  the  constitu- 
tional relation  in  which  the^r  stood  as  States  toward 
the  Federal  Goyemment  prior  to  the  rebellion  bu 
giyen  place  to  a  new  relation ;  that  their  temtorr  ii 
a  conquered  country  and  their  citizens  a  conqnered 
people,  and  that  in  this  new  relation  Congress  c«c 
goyern  them  by  military  power. 

A  title  by  conquest  stands  on  clear  ground.  It  ia 
a  new  title  acquired  by  war.  It  applies  only  to  ter- 
ritory, for  goods  or  moyable  things  resnlarlr  cip- 
turea  in  war  are  called  "booty,"  or  if  tuen  bj  iadi- 
yidual  soldiers,  **  plunder." 

There  is  not  a  foot  of  the  land  in  any  one  of  ibeK 
ten  States  which  the  United  States  nolds  hj  coo- 
quest,  saye  only  such  land  as  did  not  bdong  to  either 
of  these  States  or  to  any  indiyidual  owner.  I  mean 
such  lands  as  did  belong  to  the  pretended  gorerD- 
ment  called  the  Confederate  States.  These  lands  ve 
may  claim  to  hold  by  conquest.  As  to  all  other  land 
or  territory,  whether  belonging  to  the  States  or  to 
indiyiduals,  the  Federal  Goyemment  has  now  no 
more  title  or  right  to  it  than  it  had  before  the  rebel- 
lion. Our  own  forts,  arsenals,  nayy-yards,  costoo- 
houses,  and  other  Federal  property  sitnste  in  tbo«< 
States  we  now  hold,  not  by  the  title  of  conqofst,bjt 
hj  our  old  title,  acquired  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion for  public  use  with  compensation  to  former  own- 
ers. We  haye  not  conquered  these  places,  but  bare 
simply  "repossessed"  them. 

Ir  we  require  more  sites  for  forts,  custom-houses, 
or  other  public  use,  we  must  acquire  the  title  to 
them  by  purchase  or  appropriation  in  thi  regolar 
mode.  At  this  moment  the  United  States,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  sites  for  national  cemeteries  io  these 
States,  acquires  title  in  the  same  way.  The  Federal 
courts  sit  in  court-houses  owned  or  lessed  bj  tbe 
United  States,  not  in  the  court-houses  of  the  Sutc^. 
The  United  States  pays  each  of  these  States  for  '^ 
use  of  its  jails.  Finally,  the  United  States  lerie;  i-^ 
direct  taxes  and  its  internal  reyenue  upon  the  prop- 
erty in  these  States,  including  the  productions  of  the 
lands  within  their  territorial  limits  ;  not  by  war  cf 
leyy  and  contribution  in  the  character  of  a  con- 
queror, but  in  the  regular  way  of  taxation  under  tbe 
same  laws  which  apply  to  all  the  other  States  cf  tbe 
Union. 

From  first  to  last^  during  the  rebellion  and  since. 
the  title  of  each  of  these  States  to  the  lands  and  pcb- 
lie  buildings  owned  by  them  has  neyer  been  d^i- 
turbcd,  and  not  a  foot  of  it  has  eyer  been  acooired  bj 
the  United  States^  eyen  under  a  title  by  connscatioB. 
and  not  a  foot  of  it  has  eyer  been  taxed  under  fed- 
eral law. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  respectfully  ask  the  sttestKa 
of  Conjpress  to  the  consideration  of  one  more  qsei- 
tion  arising  under  this  bill.  It  yests  in  the  military 
commander,   subject  only  to  the  approval  of  w 
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General  of  the  Armj  of  the  United  States,  an  unlimit- 
ed power  to  remore  from  office  any  ciyil  or  military 
officer  in  each  of  these  ten  States,  and  the  further 
power,  subject  to  the  same  approval,  to  detail  or  ap- 
point any  military  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  daties  of  the  officer  so  re- 
moved, and  to  fill  all  yacancies  occurring^  in  those 
States  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise.  The 
military  appointee  thus  required  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  ciril  office,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  States,  and  as  such  required  to  take  an  oath,  is 
for  the  time  being  a  civil  officer.  What  is  his 
character?  Is  he  a  civil  officer  of  the  State  or  a 
civil  officer  of  the  United  States?  If  he  is  a  civil 
officer  of  the  State,  where  is  the  Federal  power 
under  our  Constitution  which  authorizes  his  appoint- 
ment by  any  Federal  officer  ?  If,  however,  he  is  to 
be  considered  a  civil  officer  of  the  United  States,  as 
bis  appointment  and  oath  would  seem  to  indicate, 
where  is  the  authority  for  his  appointment  vested  bv 
the  Constitution  ?  The  power  of  appointment  of  all 
officers  of  the  United  States,  civil  or  military,  where 
Dot  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  is  vested  in  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  with  this  exception :  that  Congress  **  may 
by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers 
as  they  think  pfoper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  Departments."  But 
this  bill,  if  these  are  to  be  considered  inferior 
officers  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  does 
not  provide  for  their  appointment  by  the  President 
alone,  or  by  the  courts  of  law,  or  b^  the  heads  of 
Departments,  but  vests  the  appointment  in  one  sub- 
orainate  executive  officer,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
another  subordinate  executive  officer ;  so  tnat,  if  we 
put  this  (question  and  fix  the  character  of  thi:)  mili- 
tary apoomtee  either  way,  this  provision  of  the  bill 
is  equally  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 

Take  the  ciise  of  a  soldier  or  officer  appointed  to 
perform  the  office  of  judge  of  one  of  these  States, 
and  as  such  to  administer  the  proper  laws  of  the 
State.  Where  is  the  authority  to  oe  found  in  the 
Constitution  for  vesting  in  a  military  or  an  executive 
officer  strict  judicial  functions  to  be  exercised  under 
State  law  ?  It  has  been  again  and  again  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  united  States  that  acts  of 
Congress  which  have  attempted  to  vest  executive 
powers  in  the  judicial  courts  or  judges  of  the  United 
States  are  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  If 
Congress  cannot  clothe  a  judge  with  merely  execu- 
tive duties,  how  can  they  clothe  an  officer  or  soldier 
of  the  Army  with  judicial  duties  over  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  not  in  the  militarv  or  naval 
service?  So,  too,  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided 
that  Congress  cannot  require  a  State  officer,  execu- 
tive or  judicial,  to  perform  any  duty  ei^joined  upon 
him  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  How,  then,  can 
Congress  confer  power  upon  an  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States  to  perform  such  duties  in  a  State  ? 
If  Congress  could  not  vest  in  a  judge  of  one  of  these 
States  any  judicial  authority  under  the  United  States 
by  direct  enactment,  how  can  it  accomplish  the  same 
thin^  indirectly  by  removing  the  State  judge  and 
pattmg  an  officer  of  the  United  States  in  his  place  ? 

To  me  these  considerations  are  conclusive  of  the 
nnconstitutionalltv  of  this  part  of  the  bill  now  before 
me,  and  I  earnestly  commend  their  consideration  to 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  Congress. 

Within  a  perioa  less  than  a  year  the  legislation  of 
Congress  has  attempted  to  strip  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government  of  some  of  its  essential 
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powers.  The  Constitution  and  the  oath  provided  in 
it  devolve  upon  the  President  the  power  and  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  The  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  carry  out  this  power,  gives  him 
the  choice  of  the  agents,  and  makes  them  subject  to 
his  control  and  supervision.  But  in  the  execution 
of  these  laws  the  constitutional  obligation  upon  the 
President  remains,  but  the  power  to  exercise  that 
constitutional  duty  is  effectuuly  taken  away. 

The  military  commander  is,  as  to  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, made  to  take  the  place  of  the  President, 
and  the  Qeneral  of  the  Army  the  place  of  the  Senate ; 
and  anv  attempt  on  the  part  of  t^ie  President  to 
assert  his  own  constitutional  power  may,  under  pre- 
tence of  law,  be  met  by  official  insubordination.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  these  military  officers,  looking  to 
the  authority  given  by  these  laws  rather  than  to 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  will  recognize  no 
authority  but  the  commander  of  the  district  and  the 
General  of  the  Army. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  this  to  this 
reposed  legislation,  it  would  be  sufficient.  While  I 
ola  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  obligation  rests  upon  me  to  see 
that  all  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  I  can  never 
willingly  surrender  that  trust  or  the  powers  given 
for  its  execution.  I  can  never  give  my  assent  to  be 
made  responsible  for  the  faithful  execution  of  laws, 
and  at  the  same  time  surrender  that  trust  and  the 
powers  which  accompany  it  to  any  other  executive 
officer,  high  or  low,  or  to  any  number  of  executive 
officers.  If  this  executive  trust,  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  President,  is  to  be  taken  fi'om  him 
and  vested  in  a  subordinate  officer,  the  responsibility 
will  be  with  Confess  in  clothing  the  subordinate 
with  unconstitutional  power  and  with  the  officer 
who  assumes  its  exercise. 

This  interference  with  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Executive  Department  is  an  evil  that  will  in- 
evitably sap  the  foundations  of  our  Federal  system, 
but  it  is  not  the  worst  evil  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
a  great  public  wrong^  to  take  from  the  President 
powers  con/erred  on  him  alone  by  the  Constitution ; 
out  the  wrong  is  more  flagrant  and  more  dangerous 
when  the  powers  so  taken  from  the  President  are 
conferred  upon  subordinate  executive  officers,  and 
especially  upon  military  officers.  Over  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  States  of  the  Union  military  power,  reg- 
ulated by  no  fixed  law,  rules  supreme.  Each  one 
of  the  five  district  commanders,  though  not  chosen 
by  the  people  or  responsible  to  them,  exercises  at 
this  hour  more  executive  power,  military  and  civil, 
than  the  people  have  ever  been  willing  to  confer 
upon  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department,  though 
chosen  by  and  responsible  to  tnemselves.  The 
remedy  must  come  from  the  people  themselves. 
They  know  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  applied.  At 
the  present  time  they  cannot,  according  to  toe  forms 
of  the  Constitution,  repeal  these  laws;  they  cannot 
remove  or  control  this  military  despotism.  The 
remedy^  is,  nevertheless,  in  their  hands ;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ballo^  and  is  a  sure  one,  if  not  con- 
trolled by  fraud,  overawed  by  arbitraiy  power,  or 
from  apathy  on  their  part  too  long  delajred.  With 
abiding  confidence  in  their  patriotism,  wisdom,  and 
integrUy,  I  am  still  hopeful  of  the  future,  and  that 
in  the  end  the  rod  of  despotism  will  be  broken,  the 
armed  heel  of  power  lifted  from  the  necks  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  principles  of  a  violated  Constitution 
preserved.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  JiUif  19,  1867. 
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RAILROADS,  PACfmo   and  Mont  Csms.  bly  forbidding  in  appearanoe  and  realitj  for 

The    Central  Pacific  Railroad   Company  of  the  purposes  of  rculwaj  building  and  operating; 

California  is  noi^  building  a  railroad,  which,  and  to  those  who  are  nnacqaainted  with  thk 

in  connection  with  lines  completed,  will  cross  mountain  topographj,  and  accnstomed  to  the 

the  continent  in  a  direct  line  from  New  York,  lesser  derations  and  gentler  slopes  of  Europe 

on   the   Atlantic,  to  San    Francisco,    on  the  and  the  Atlantic  States,  it  will  be  dii£eult  to 

Pacific  Ocean/  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  irregnlarities  of 

It  is  called  tlie  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  being  surface  which  attach  to  them.     The  general 

constructed  under  the  patronage  and  grants  direction  of  tbis  mountain-range  is  parallel  with 

conferred  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  tlie  coast,  and  the  western  slope  is  intersected 

intended  to  connect  tlie  railroad  system  of  the  by  numerous  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  h&v- 

United  States  with  California,  etc.  ing  their  sources  near  the  summit  of  the  Sier- 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Fran-  ras.    The  rivers  run  through  deep  ^rges  « 

Cisco,  vid  Chicago,   Omaha  (on  the  Missouri  cafions,  in  many  places  from  1,00Q   to  2,0(C^ 

River),  Salt  Lake,  and  Sacramento,  is  about  feet  in  depth,  with  sides  varying  from  perpec- 

3,300  miles.  dicular  to  slopes  of  45  degrees.    The  ridges  be- 

Omaha,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  great  tween  these  water-courses  are  sharp,  well  de- 
national  rood,  is  about  1,450  miles  west  of  New  iined,  and  in  many  places  so  nant>w  on  the  top 
York.  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  a  wagon-road  to  l^ 

The  work  is  divided  between  two  organiza-  made  without  excavating  the  surface  of  the 

tions  (financially  separate),  one,  under  the  title  ridge.     The  branches  of  many  of  the  rivers 

of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  constituting  the  course  through  cafions  as  deep  as  those  of  the 

eastern  division  from  Omaha  to  near  Salt  Lake ;  rivers  themselves,  and  present  physical  barriers 

and  the  other,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  to  lines  of  communication  crosdng  them  in  a 

California,  extending  from  the  tide-waters  of  northerly  and  southerly  direction, 

the  Pacific  to  near  Salt  Lake,  where  it  is  estl-  The  short  distance  from  the  western  tenni- 

mated  the  two  lines  will  unite,  the  east  and  nus  to  the  summit,  105  miles,  and  the  deep 

west,  during  the  year  1870.  cafions  to  be  avoided,  rendered  it  neceasarr  to 

The  Pacific  Koiiroad  is  estimated  to  cost  one  adopt  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  to  attain 

hundred  million  dollars.      Of   this    sum  the  the  summit  elevation;  but  all  these  formidable 

United  States  Government  give  the  «se  of  fifty  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome,  the  line  is 

million  dollars   United  States   six   per  cent,  finished  and  in  operation  to  the  summit,  and 

bonds  for  thirty  years ;  also  the  fee  simple  of  the  earthworks  and  bridging  are  completed  for 

12,800  acres  of  land  per  mile  along  the  line  of  fifty  miles  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 

the  road,  creating  a  magnificent  domain  for  mountains.    In  September  the  rails  were  laid 

the  companies,  of  about  220,000,000  of  acres  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  the  locomotive 

of  valuable  land,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  steam  whistle  now  sounds  its  sharp  not«3  from 

more  so  as  the  railroads  are  extended.  a  greater  elevation- than  it  has  ever  before  at- 

The  timber  on  the  lands  in  California  is  of  tained,  marking  an  important  event  in  the  era 

immense  importance  to  that  State  and  Nevada,  of  railway  enterprise. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  the  sugar-  From  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  for 

pine  growing  125  feet  high  before  reaching  the  about  575  miles  to  Salt  Lake,  the  construction  of 

first  branches,  and  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  the  railroad,  for  its  extent,  is  remarkably  ea^7 

base,  while  large  numbers  of  trees  are  found  and  cheap,  the  greatest  cost  being  equipments, 

me&snring  3^  feet  and  4  feet  in  diameter.    The  cross-ties,   and  iron.      The  line  follows  the 

Bupply  of  wood  and  timber  in  many  places  is  valley  of  the   Truckee  River  down  to  the  big 

becoming  very  scarce  for  mining  and  other  bend  (where  the  river  turns  abraptly  to  the 

purposes,  and  it  is   therefore  rising  in  value  north),  and  from  there  to  the  valley  of  the 

annually,  Humboldt  River,  to  nearly  its  source,  thence  to 

The  Central  'Pacific  Railroad  of  California  Salt  Lake,  and  the  initifld  point  of  meeting  of 

commences  the  ascent  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  east. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  seven  miles  from  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of 

Sacramento  (tide- water   of   the  Pacific),  and  miles  lying  within  certain  elevations  above  tide- 

from  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain-  water  from  Sacramento  to  Salt  Lake : 
pass  7,042  feet,  and  105  miles  distant ;  there  is 

a  continuous  series  of  heavy  ascending  grades  ?1*  ™l'«  ^^"""^  VJSiT^*?'  •S^  sImo  ^^*  "^"i"^* 
and  sharp  curves.  The  maximum  gradients  on 
this  portion  of  the  line  are  1  in  45^,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  loss  than  six  milesi,  and  the 
sharpest  curves  are  575  feet  radius,  but  there 
are  only  a  very  few  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  irierra  Nevada  Mountains  are  remarka- 
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H      " 

Above  7,000   ^^  altltade. 

726  mUestotaL 

The  oonstractjot]  of  150  miles  of  Tnouiitsin 
road,  and  tliat,  too,  across  one  of  Ihe  most 
formidable  ranges  in  the  world,  where  so  few 
important  streams  are  crossed,  and  so  email  an 
amoant  of  britlgitiff  actnollj  required,  nresenta 
an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  railroad  enter- 
prise. 

The  company  are  building  anil  equipping  the 
road  in  a  first-class-maaner  throughout;  their 
locomotives,  cars,  etc,  are  of  superior  materials 
at)d  workmanship ;  and  the  iron  rails  are  of  the 
raost  approved  Am erien a  patteni,  weigliinit  60 

Sounds  per  yard,  the  joints  of  the  rails  being 
shed  with  wronght-uron  plates,    bolts,    and 

The  taonellbg  is  not  of  any  great  extent,  and 
the  material  pierced  is  generally  of  such  a 
character  as  not  to  require  lining.  The  longest 
tuDuel  on  the  line  is  at  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadn,  and  it  will  cilend  1,668  feet 
throngh  a  very  hard  tongh  granite.  The  prog- 
ress here  was  rather  slow  in  the  outset,  but 
the  introduction  ijf  nitro-glycerine  as  a  substi- 
tute for  powder  has  enabled  tlie  company  to 
make  rapid  progress  since,  Alt  the  other  tun- 
nels are  completed.  Whenever  cuttings  have 
occurred  in  constructing  the  monntaiu  work, 
rock  has  been  found  in  all  conditions  of  hard- 
ness, from  the  softest  slates  and  shales  to  the 
hardest  serpentine  and  granite. 

Wherever  trestle  bridging  has  been  employed. 
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it  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  strength, 
safety,  and  durability,  the  ties,  stringerii,  cor- 
bels, and  caps  being  of  best  qnnlity  of  pine  from 
Pngct's  Sound  (nearly  equal  to  oalc),  and  the 
posts,  braces,  sills,  and  piles  of  redtvood.  The 
main  posts,  12  inches  square,  are  placed  per- 
pendicularly, let  into  a  sill  12  inches  ^uare, 
with  morlioe  qnd  tenon,  directly  under  the 
bearing  of  the  track  stringers.  Two  posts,  13 
inches  by  13  inches,  extend  down  on  the  out- 
side of  the  main  posts,  with  a  tnn  of  1  foot  in 
8  feet  to  the  sill,  to  which  they  are  tenoned, 
being  also  bolted  at  the  top  to  the  maiii  posts 
with  inch  bolts  and  cast-iron  waahers.  The 
sills  rest  on  piles,  on  stone  foundations.  When 
piles  are  used,  they  are  bo  driven  as  to  come 
directly  under  the  main  posts  and  braces. 

The  posts  are  capped  with  a  timber  13 
inches  Eqnare  and  9  feet  long,  into  which  the 
posts  are  tenoned  and  (Hnued.  Upon  the  caps 
rest  the  corbels,  13  inches  square  and  B  feet 
loD^;  upon  these  corbels  are  laid  the  stringers, 
13  inches  by  IB  inehes,  which  are  secured  by 
iron  bolts  passing-down  throngh  the  stringera 
and  corbels.  The  cops  are  notched  1  inch  to 
receive  the  corbels.  Upon  the  stringers  rest 
the  cross-ties  (or  sleepers),  securely  fastened 
down  to  the  stringers,  and  on  these  are  laid 
the  rails,  which  are  secured  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Tlie  "  bents,"  Or  frames,  are  placed  at 
icien'als  of  IG  feet  fhim  centre  to  centre. 


Trestling  constructed  after  this  manner  will  cOi>t  than  would  have  been  incurred  in  making 

last  from  eight  to  fifteen  years,  and  when  re-  the  embankments  originally. 

newala  are  necessary  it  can  be  replaced  at  The  revolution  in  the  communications  with 

small  cost,  or  filled  ivith  earthen  embankment  Chma,  et«    mast  be  great  when  this  railroad 

by  transporting  material  on  carsatmoch  less  is  completed     The  tide  of  traffic  across  the 
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country  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  already  very  bouv,  little  less  than  25  miles,  and  tliat  from 

large,  and  on  tlie  increase,  notwithstanding  all  Lanslehourg  to  Sasa,  a  little  more  than  24  miles, 

the  delays,  discomforts,  and  terrors  of  a  sea  Bt.  Michel  is  2,498  feet  above  the  level  of  uie 

voyage  vid  Panama,  etc.  .  sea.    From  thence  to  Lanslehourg  the  rise  i$ 

It  now  requires  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  only  1,994  English  feet,  or  at  the  average  rate 

days  to  make  the  Journey  from  New  Yorkto  of  nearly  80  feet  to  the  mile.    At  Lanslehourg 

San  Francisco  vid  Fanama;  but  when  this  line  the  real  work  of  climbing  commenccj^    From 

is  completed  the  trip  will  be  made  within  seven  here  to   the  snniinit,  exactly  6)  miles,  the 

days,  and  then,  in  connection  with  the  line  of  ascent  is  2,214  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  850  to  the 

steamships  already  running  regularly  between  mile,  with  several  curves,  the  radii  of  which 

San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong,  the  trip  can  be  are  only  44  yards.     The  whole  distance  was 

made  from  Kew  York  to  Hong  Eong  in  less  traversed  by  the  first  excursion  train  in  pre- 

than  thirty-five  days.  cisely  47  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an 

The  Mont  CenU  Summit  Railway, — TraiDs  hour.     At  La  Grande  Croix,  nearly  6  miles 

have  passed  over  this  line  of  railway,  by  means  from  the  summit,  the  descent  of  the  monntain 

of  which  the  system  of  French  railways,  ter-  commences.    The  brakesmen  having  rec^yed 

minating  at  St.  Michel,  in  Savoy,  connect  with  proper   instructions  (for  they  bad  never  pre- 

the  railways  which  commence  at  Susa,  at  the  viously  seen  or  been  upon  the  line),  the  train 

southern  or  Italian  foot  of  the  Pass,  and  which  started,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  for  6}  miics 

now  connect  together,  and  extend  either  di-  to  Mollavetta  the  gradient  is  1  in  14,  or  376| 

rectly  or  circuitously  to  all  the  leading  places  feet  in  the  mile,  and  from  Mollavetta  to  6}  miles 

and  cities  of  Italy.    The  length  of  this  railway  it  is  not  much  better,  being  1  in  15,  or  350  feel 

system  is  at  present  8,040  miles,  and  there  is  in  the  mile.     From  tlie  admirable  arrange- 

every  prospect  of  about  250  miles  being  opened  ments   of   the  break-power^   the  train  is  as 

for  traffic  in  the  course  of  this  or  next  year,  completely  under  subjection  as  if  running  upon 

The  railway  is  upon  a  portion  of  the  road-bed  a  nearly  level  raih 

of  the  Mont  Genis  Pass,  the  total  length  of  The  use  of  two  outside  rails  and  one  central 
which  is  49  miles;  the  gauge  of  the  railway  is  adhesion  rail  was  patented  many  years  ago,  in 
2  feet  7^  inches,  and  a  width  of  carriage-way  this  country,  by  Mr.  G.  £.  Sellers,  and  its  ose 
18  left  for  road-traffic  of  at  least  16  feet.  For  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Trau twine,  the  euginetr 
the  purpose  of  increasing  adhesion  without  in-  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  engines  were  so 
creasing  weight  of  engine,  Mr.  Fell  has  in-  built,  but  the  engineer  who  sncce^ed  him  con- 
vented  and  patented  a  form  of  centre  rail,  eluded  to  cut  down  the  road  and  use  cooh 
parallel  with  and  exactly  in  the  centre  be-  mon  engines.  An  engine,  weighinjc  1,100 
tween  the  two  ordinary  rails,  9  inches  above,  pounds,  was  run  in  New  \  ork  on  this  plan, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  adhesion  to  the  centre  which  w^as  capable  of  drawing  30  ponnds  Qp 
rail,  the  engine  has,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  a  grade  of  250  feet  to  the  mile  with  ease.  The 
perpendicular  wheels,  4  horizontal  wheels,  2  on  plan  on  which  they  were  constructed  was  het- 
eacb  side  of  the  engine,  which  are  made  to  ter  than  that  at  present  used  in  Europe,  a^ 
rotate  along  the  sides  of  the  centre  rail  by  they  were  so  made  that  the  w^hole  weight  of 
identically  the  same  steam  from  the  cylinder  the  trajn  should  act  in  producing  adhesion,  sf* 
that  operates  upon  the  perpendicular  wheels,  that  the  heavier  the  load  the  harder  the  grip 
The  efiect  of  this  rotation  of  the  horizontal  on^the  central  raU. 

wheels  upon  the  sides  of  the  centre  roil  is  to  REFORMED  CHURCHES.  L  The  **Ek- 
increase  its  adhesion.  The  amount  of  this  in-  formsd  Cnunon  in  Amebica.*' — Thisistheneir 
creased  adhesion  was  proved  last  year :  an  en-  name  of  the  former  Dutch  Reformed  Charch. 
gine  ascended  an  incline  of  1  in  12,  equal  to  400  The  long-discussed  movement  in  the  Chnrch 
in  the  mile,  with  the  steam  acting  only  upon  for  a  change  of  the  official  name  of  this  Chnrch 
the  horizontal  wheels.  The  weight  drawn  from  "  Dutch  Reformed  Church  "  to  "  Reformed 
was  7  tons.  With  steam  applied  to  both  the  Church  /of  America  ^'  was  brought  to  a  dose  in 
perpendicular  and  the  horizontal,  the  weight  1867.  The  General  Synod,  at  its  meeting  at 
drawn  was  24  tons.  In  this  fact  is  con-  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  In  June,  declared  in  favor  of 
tained  the  whole  secret  of  the  extraordinary  the  change  by  a  vote  of  102  yeas  a^zainst  7 
development  and  marvellous  increase  of  power  nays.  The  question  being  then  submitted  to 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  centre  rail  the  vote  of  the  classes,  25  recorded  theniselres 
combined  with  the  action  of  the  horizontal  in  favor  of  it,  and  6  against  it.  Those  roting 
wheels  upon  it.  There  is  no  curve  on  the  in  favor  of  the  change  were :  Holland,  Albanr, 
Mont  Cenls  Railway  of  greater  radius  than  44  Paramus,  Rensselaer,  Schoharie,  Hudson,  Sara- 
yards,  and  the  engines  and  trains  go  round  toga,  Greene,  Schenectady,  Long  Island  (Sontb), 
them  without  the  slightest  apparent  difficulty  Montgomery,  Cayuga,  Kingston,  Geneva,  Pas- 
or  additional  strain,  and  with  a  total  ah-  saic,  Michigan,  Monmouth,  Raritan,  Ulinoia, 
sence  of  that  grinding  which  is  invariably  Poughkeepsie,  South  New  York,  Westchester, 
heard  by  passengers  in  an  ordinary  train  South  Bergen,  Philadelphia,  Orange.  Hiose 
going  round  curves.  The  passage  of  the  voting  asainst  were :  Bergen,  Wisoonsin,  New 
mountain  may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  York,  New  Brunswick,  North  Long  Island, 
equal  parts — that  from  St.  Michel  to  Lansle-  Ulster.    In  a  total  of  681  votes  cast,  the  ina- 
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jority  in  favor  of  the  amendment  was  8T1.*  At 
an  extra  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  which 
began  at  Albany  on  November  20th,  final  ac- 
tion on  the  change  of  name  was  taken,  112 
members  voting  in  favor  of  the  change,  to  7 
opposed.  The  number  of  those  in  favor  was 
afterward  increased  by  6,  who  desired  their 
names  to  be  recorded  in  the  affirmative.  The 
statistics  of  this  Church,  in  1867,  were  as  follows : 


CLAS3ES. 


Albany 

Arcot 

Bcr^cn 

South  Borgen 

Cayaga. 

Gcney  a 

Greene 

Holland 

Hudson 

lUinols 

Kingston 

North  Longlaland.. 
South  Long  laland.. 

Michigan 

Monmouth. 

New  Bnuuwick.... 

New  York 

South  New  York. . . 

Orange 

Panunus. 

Passaic 

Philadelphia 

Poughkeepsie 

Rariun 

Kensselaer. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Ulster 

Westchester 

Wisconsin 


Tola]. 


CotammiieaBta. 

8«iiMUf-Mhool 

Soludan. 

2,007 

1,890 

841 

1,177 

1,832 

2,678 

2,688 

8SS 

724 

1,621 

1,006 

M88 

957 

2,028 

585 

1,844 

,       965 

1,128 

1,081 

1,712 

1,887 

2,17J 

2,025 

8.495 

8,012 

481 

680 

928 

522 

1,861 

1,291 

4,419 

4,602 

2,800 

2,175 

2,966 

2,074 

2,876 

1,880 

1,889 

946 

2,600 

2,625 

2,103 

1,256 

2,418 

2,187 

1,669 

1,228 

1,412 

970 

2,067 

1,645 

1,028 

589 

1,610 

1,051 

1,468 

968 

1,878 

617 

57,846 

46,411 

B«iMTol«nt 
ConlribQtIoiM. 


$17,829  11 
2,282  10 
8,708  96 
14,617  20 
4,016  12 
8,626  07 
2,248  68 
6,419  18 

8.180  45 
1,841  80 
2,288  04 

5.671  48 
29,118  66 

692  48 
905  46 

6.672  11 
98,808  45 
16,059  00 

^081  87 
4^758  64 
1,865  79 
5,605  86 

7.181  88 
4,617  10 

*  4,095  28 
2,224  60 
.  2,826  00 
917  14 
5,548  87 
9,891  94 
8,705  75 

1277,209  10 


The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions for  the  last  year  were  $25,208.28.  The 
Board  have  extended  their  care  to  86  churches 
and  stations,  with  4,218  families  and  5,889 
communicants,  96  Sunday-schools,  and  5,652 
scholars.  The  number  of  domestic  mission- 
aries and  missionary  pastors  is  76.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  BoarcP  of  Foreign  Missions  were 
$119,680.89,  an  amount  considerably  exceeding 
the  receipts  of  any  former  year.  The  statistics 
of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Church  were  as 
follows:  1.  Amoy,  China:  missionaries  and 
assistants,  6 ;  members,  626.  2.  Arcot,  India : 
missionaries  and  assistants,  14;  members  in 
congregations,  1,525;  communicants,  841; 
scholars  in  yemacnlar  schools,  812  boys  and 
55  girls.  8.  A  mission  has  been  established  in 
Japan,  in  which  six  missionaries  and  assistant 
missionaries  are  engaged.  They  teach  two 
schools,  containing  about  200  pupile,  and  have 
also  private  classes.  Altogether,  the  foreign 
missions  contain  20  missionaries  and  assistant 
missionaries,  8  native  pastors,  64  native  helpers, 
15  churches,  17  out-stations,  698  communicants, 
81  schools  and  seminaries,  and  $805  contributed 
from  the  natives.  The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  of  this  denomination  since  1820 : 


YEAKS. 


1820. 

1880., 

1840. 

1850., 

I860., 

1806.. 

1867. 


Synod*. 

ClaaMt. 

Mlntaton. 

Chozdicft, 

2 

10 

71 

106 

2 

16 

182 

197 

2 

19 

280 

245 

-       2 

19 

298 

292 

8 

81 

887 

870 

8 

82 

447 

484 

8 

82 

461 

444 

9,023 
15,579 
23,782 
88,558 
50,427 
55,917 
57,846 


Number  of  ministers,  461 ;  congregations,  441 ; 
members  received  on  confession,  4,284 ;  by  cer- 
tificate, 3,347;  by  baptism,  4,166. 

*  As  this  vote  Is  one  of  conslderahle  importance  In  tb« 
history  of  the  Reformed  Chorches  in  the  United  States,  ve 
here  append  the  official  Tote  hj  classes : 

APPBOTIKOw  Tbm.      Vmy. 

Holland 21         9 

Albany 19         5 

Panunns 22  11 

Rensselaer 18         6 

Schoharie  14        2 

Hudson % 16         8 

Saratoga 21         2 

Greene 7         4 

Schenectady 12        6 

Long  Island  (South) 18         8 

Montgomery 18         5 

Cayaga 14         1 

Kingston 14        9 

Geneva. 10        8 

Passaic 12        1 

Michigan 7        0 

Monmouth 18         1 

Baritan 15  11 

lUlnois 18         0 

Poughkeepsie 17        9 

South  New  York 18        0 

Westchester 22        8 

South  Bergen. 20        7 

Philadelphia 21        8 

Orange 19        9 

Bergen 10  18 

Wlsconiin 8  15 

NewYork 13  26 

New  Brunswick 11  14 

North  Long  Island. 11  14 

Ulster. 9  14 

Vol.  Tn.— 48 


ir.  Gebman  Refobmbd  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. — The  Reformed  Church  Meteenger 
gives  the  following  as  the  official  statistics  of 
the  Church  in  1867:  General  Synod,  1;  Dis- 
trict Synods,  8  (Eastern  Synod,  Ohio  Synod, 
German  ITorth western  Synod) ;  classes,  29 ; 
ministers,  491 ;  congregations,  1,152;  members, 
110,408;  nnoonfirmed  members,  68,448;  bap- 
tisms, 11,685 ;  confirmations,  6,781 ;  received 
on  certificate,  2,992;  communed,  93,760;  ex- 
communicated or  erased,  280 ;  dismissed,  1,471 ; 
deaths,  8,798;  Sunday-schools,  989 ;  Sunday- 
school  scholars  (only  partially  reported),  86,268 ; 
contributions  for  benevolent  purposes,  (66,- 
089.70. 

The  Church  has  six  colleges,  at  Lancaster, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Meyerstown,  and  Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  Newton,  North 
Carolina ;  one  college  institute,  at  Beimersburg, 
Pennsylvania;  two  theological  seminaries,  at 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
and  a  mission-house,  at  Howard  Grove,  near 
Sheboygan,  "Wisconsin. 

The  Board  of  Home  Misnons  in  1867  had  70 
stations  under  their  care.  Over  $14,000  were 
contributed  to  this  object,  and  upward  of 
(12,000  for  Church  extension. 

The  Church  has  5  English  papers  (1  quarter- 
ly, 2  monthlies,  2  weeklies),  and  6  German  (1 
quarterly,  2  monthlies,  1  semi-monthly,  2  week- 
lies). 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
denomination  since  1820 : 


TEARS. 


1820. 
1880. 
1340. 
1850. 
1860. 
1K66. 
1867. 


Synodi. 

ClMMS. 

Miabtm. 

ChwehM. 

1 

8 

08 

889 

1 

7 

64 

808 

1 

9 

128 

416 

2 

19 

281 

786 

2 

84 

891 

1,045 

2 

29 

47& 

1,162 

8 

29 

491 

1,152 

ibmbaw. 

14^400 
17,189 
17,760 
6a,799 
92,684 
109,258 
110,408 


A  convention  of  members  of  the  Chnrch, 
which  was  called  at  Meyerstown,  Pa.,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  took  gronnd  against  ritnal- 
ism,  and  condemned  some  of  the  features  of 
the  "  Revised  Liturgy  "  as  at  variance  with  the 
old  liturgies,  and  with  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism and  the  Word  of  God.  Upon  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Meyertown  convention  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Eastern  Synod  at  Baltimore,  that 
body  pronounced  the  convention  and  its  pro- 
ceedings irregular  and  schigmatic,  and  warned 
the  members  of  the  Church  against  attending 
meetings  "calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church." 

III.     ReFOBMED    CHUBOHEfl    IN    EUBOFE. — lu 

Germany y  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  United  Evangelical 
Church.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
ted Evangelical  Church,  the  Reformed  Church 
prevailed  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Anhalt,  Baden,  and 
Lippe-Detmold.* 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  had,  in  1860, 
105  consistories,  about  1,046  congregations, 
826  church-buildings,;  1,189  schools  and  a  the- 
ological faculty  at  Montauban.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  ministers  are  "Liberals"  (Rational- 
ists) in  theology.  A  decree  of  the  Consistory 
of  Caen,  requiring  all  desiring  to  take  part  in 
the  Church  elections  to  assent  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  excited  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  liberal  division  of  the  Church.  It  was 
finally  annulled  by  the  Minister  of  Worship,  M, 
Baroche,  who  based  his  decision  on  the  fact 
that  the  Central  Council  of  the  Church,  a  body 
selected  by  the  Government  several  years  ago, 
declared  that  the  certificate  of  admission  to 
communion  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's standing.  To  get  rid  of  this  and  other 
difficulties,  the  principal  Consistories  demand 
that  the  Government  shall  convoke  a  General 
Synod  of  the  Church.  This  body  has  not  met 
Hince  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Several  eminent  men  have  asked  an  audience 
of  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  secure  its  convo- 
cation. The  elevation  of  Dr.  Grandpierre  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Consistory  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  Rev.  D'Hombres  to  a  pastorate  of  Paris, 
in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  Messrs.  Coquerel 
(Liberal),  is  regarded  by  the  Liberals  as  further 
separating  them  from  the  orthodox  party. 

The  Reformed  State  Church  of  Holland  had, 
in  1860,  1,800,000  members,  1,272  congrega- 
tions, 1,511  clergymen,  the  overwhelming  ma- 

•  Btatlstics  In  detail  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  6er> 
many  may  bo  found  ifi  Schemes  Am6riean  EecUiiatlieal 
Almanac  for  1863. 


jority  of  whom  are  "Liberals"  (RationaKsUl 
The  number  of  classes  48,  forming  10  provin- 
cial Synods.  The  General  Synod  meets  aimn- 
ally.  There  are  theological  schools  at  Levden, 
Utrecht,  Groningen,  besides  the  Atheneams  at 
Deventer  and  Amsterdam.  The  Free  Reformed 
Church  has  28  classes,  from  50,000  to  TO,CiOO 
members,  and  a  theological  school  at  Kampen. 

Before  the  union  of  Belgium  with  Holkid, 
Belgium  had  only  4  Reformed  congregations. 
The  number  increased  daring  the  Dnteh  rde. 
In  1838,  all  the  Protestant  congregations  wbich 
received  support  from  the  state  formed  the 
"  Protestant  Union,"  which  united  under  ont 
Directory  several  evangelical  denominatiains. 
The  mjgority  of  the  congregations  are  R«- 
formed.    Total  number  in  1859, 16. 

Switzerland  had,  in  I860,  a  ProtesUnt  popa- 
lation  of  1,417,754,  who,  with  the  eicepdoQ 
of  a  few  thousand  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  isd 
Independents,  are  members  of  the  Refonned 
Church.  In  some  cantons,  especially  in  Gent- 
va  and  Vaud,  thefre  are  Free  Reformed  Chnrche* 
besides  the  National  Reformed  Churches.  lit 
election  of  the  Consistory  of  the  ^ati&Dil 
Church  in  Geneva  this  year  resulted  in  the  tn- 
umnh  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  Conastccr 
is  chosen  for  four  years. 

In  Russia  the  Reformed  Church  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  200,000  souls,  about  ooe-baK 
of  whom  live  in  Lithuania,  where  they  are  (5- 
vided  into  four  districts. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Austria,  or,  as  it  i 
there  called,  the  Church  of  the  fleiFetiaCeo- 
fession,  numbered,  according  to  the  last  officii) 
census,a  total  population  of  1,869,646,  of  vboni 
1,453,009  were  in  Hungary,  and  297,419  in 
Transylvania. 

IV.  The  Reformed  Chuech  ts  South  Af- 
BiCA.— The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  congregations  in  the  wna- 
tries  of  South  Africa  (Caprf  Colony,  Tran?Tjid 
Republic,  Orange  Free  State,  etc.).  Tlie  Dotcb 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  Cape  Colony  lias  for 
years  been  considerably  disturbed  by  the  1^- 
tionalistic  controversy.  The  meeting  of  tk 
Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Cape  Col- 
ony was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October.  I: 
excited  much  interest,  but  ended  abraptl; 
and  unsatisfactorily.  The  first  onestion  to 
be  determined  before  it  was  whether  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Burgers  and  Kotze,  the  clers?- 
men  whose  doubted  orthodoxy  caused  the 
legal  proceedings  that  were  abjudicated  apcQ 
by  the  Privy  Council  on  an  appeal  adTer* 
to  the  Synod,  should  or  should  not  be  at 
once  recognized  as  ministers  of  the  Charchara 
members  of  the  Synod.  A  considerable  k:- 
nority  of  members  thought  the  judgment  oftx 
Privy  Council  should  be  acquiesced  w-,^^ 
minority,  however,  decided  that  the  ^V^ 
should  be  adjourned  sine  die,  untU  an.«^*f 
could  be  obtained  to  a  petition  transmitted  i*^ 
the  Queen,  to  have  it  cleared  up  whether  tue 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  mtacw 
to  have  effect  only  quoad  temporalia^or^^^^ 
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er  it  extended  to  spiritnal  matters.   These  roin-  fered  to  that  societj.    He  edited,  with  great 

isters  oontinaed  their  services,  and  with  a  few  care  and  labor,  roost  of  the  more  important 

exceptions  their  congregations  adhered  to  them,  works  of  the  Geographical  Society.    As  a  clor- 

It  is  stated  that  the  **  Liberalism  "of  those  mi  n-  gyman  he  was  distinguished  for  pnritj  and 

isters,  though  it  prevailed  in  the  Datch  Church,  gentleness  of  life,  extreme  modesty,  and  a  large 

had  but  very  little  sympathy  with  the  extreme  liberality.      His  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 

views  held  by  some  theologians  of  Germany,  or  word  and  worship  of  God  was  deep  and  abid- 

by  Bishop  Colenso.  lug.    At  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  de- 

RENOIJARD,  Rev.  Gboboe  Oeoil,  B.  D.,  F.  cided  and  definite  opinions  on  all  the  leading 

R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  etc.,  a  distinguished  Eng-  topics  of  the  day;   but  these  were  held  in  a 

lish  geographer  and  Orientalist,  Rector  of  Swans-  spirit  of  charity  and  courtesy  such  as  is,  unhap- 

combe  for  forty-nine  years,  born  at  Stamford,  pily,  too  rare. 

in  Lincolnshire,  September  IT,  1780;  died  at  RESERVOIR  OF  FURENS.    M.Morinpre- 

Swanseombe,    near    Dartford,    February    15,  sents,  in  the  name  of  M.  Graeff,  Chief  Engineer 

1867.    He  was  of  Huguenot  extraction,  his  an-  of  the  Bridges  and  Embankments  in  the  De- 

cestors  having  escaped  from  France  after  the  -partment  of  the  Loire,  France,  an  account  of 

revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    He  was  the  reservoir  of  Furens,  near  Saint  Etienne,  in 

educated  at  St.  PauPs  School,  the  Charter-  these  words : 

house,  and  at'  Sidney  Sussex  College,   Cam-  Since  the  presentation  which  was  made  by 

bridge.    He  graduated  from  the  university  in  M.  Graeff  on  the  23d  of  April,  1866,  which 

1802,  being  ttien  a  good  Arabic  and  Hebrew  was  an  account  of  the  theory  of  the  motion  of 

scholar.    In  1804,  having  been  ordained  hotb.  water  in  reservoirs,  that  served  for  irrigation, 

deacon  and  priest,  he  became  chaplain  of  the  one  of  the  reservoirs  in  which  this  theory  has 

British  embassy  to  Constantinople,  where  he  *  achieved   entire  success  has   been  erected  at 

remained  two  years,  studying  the  Oriental  Ian-  Furens. 

gnages  and  literatm*e.  In  1806  he  returned  to  The  city  of  Saint  Etienne,  in  which  formerly 
England,  and  accepted  the  curacy  of  Great  St.  a  subterranean  basin  was  used  to  hold,  at  the 
Mary's,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  till  source  of  the  Furens,  all  the  necessary  water, 
1811,  when  he  went  oht  to  Smyrna  as  chaplain  has  contributed  a  sum  of  at  least  one  million  dol- 
of  the  British  Factory  there,  and  remained  till  lars  for  the  construction  of  this  reservoir  by  state 
1814.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  engineers.  By  this  work,  the  city  secures  the 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  right  of  using  this  reservoir  for  storing  the 
University,  and  in  1818  was  presented  by  his  superabundant  water  of  the  Furens  during  the 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Swanscombe,  where  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  fact  to  u»e  it  for 
be  resided  till  his  death.  He  early  became  a  municipal  purposes,  and  for  regulating  the  sup- 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  and  the  Roycd  plies  during  the  droughts  of  summer  and  win- 
Geographical  Societies,  and  was  a  leading  ter,  to  the  mauu&ctories,  of  which  there  are 
member  of  the  translation  committee  of  the  68  on  the  stream. 

former,  and,  from  1836  to  1848,  the  Honorary  The  old  bed  of  the  Furens,  in  the  part  where 

Foreign  Secretary  of  the  latter.    His  labors  in  it  forms  a  vast  basin,  has  been  shut  off  down 

connection  witlLbotli  societies  were  very  great,  the  river  by  a  bar  160  feet  high,  of  which  the 

but  performed  with  that  modesty  and  fidelity  profile  was  adjusted  according  to  the  type  of 

to  the  interests  of  science  which  ever  charac-  equal  resistance.    This  bar  is  made  entirely  of 

terized  him.    He  was  very  eminent  as  a  phi-  ordinary  masonry,  and  only  the  cap  is  composed 

lologist,  and  his  knowledge  of  most  of  the  Asi-  of  regular  blocks,  which  are  of  cut  stone ;  the 

atio  languages  was  extensive  and  profound.    He  bar  is  founded  on  a  rock  which  encases  its  base 

acted  as  proof-reader  of  the  translations  of  the  and  sides. 

8criptures  into  Turkish  and  other  Oriental  Ian-  It  was  commenced  in  1862  and  finished  in 

gnages  made  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  1866,  and   was   ofiicially  inaugurated   on  the 

Society,  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  28th  of  October,  though  it  was  filled  in  the 

Syro-Egyptian  and  Numismatic  Societies  by  his  spring,  and  furnished,  during  the  summer,  the 

remarkable    attainments  as   an  Egyptologist,  city  and  manufactories  of  the  valley.    At  its 

He  was  a  large  contributor  to  tlie  Eneyclo-  greatest  rise,  the  Furens  did  not  give  out  more 

pmdia  Metropolitana,  especially  in  the  depart-  than  160  cubic  feet  per  second,  from  observa- 

ments  of  Grecian  History  and  ArchsBology.  and  tions  made  during  ten  years  by  M.  Graef^  but  on 

the  Geography  of  the  East.    He  was  also  a  the  10th  of  July,  1849,  a  water-spout  occurred 

high  authority  on  all  questions  connected  with  in  the«valley,  which  was  at  least  6,175  acres  in 

botany.     He  contributed  numerous  papers  to  extent,  and  there  resulted  from  it  an  inunda- 

aU  the  societies  with  which  he  was  connected,  tion  of  the  city  of  Saint  Etienne.     This  im- 

each  characterized  by  a  remarkable  perspicuity  mense  overflow  reached  the  great  volume  of 

of  thought  and  expression,  an  exact  and  logical  4,624  cubic  feet  in  a  second,  and  sabsequent 

style,  yet  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  a  com-  observatio'n  showed  that  the  invasion  of  the 

prehensiveness  of  intellectual  grasp  as  rare  as  city  by  water  did  not  occur  until  the  out-flow 

it  was  valuable.    His  paper  on  ^*  The  Language  of  the  Furens   attained   8,284  cubic  feet  a 

of  the  Berbers,"  presented  to  the  Geographical  second,  which  was  very  unusual. 

Society  in  1836,  was  one  of  the  ablest  ever  of-  The  observations  made  of  the  quantity  of 
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water  given  oat  in  this  condition,  led  to  the  which  iseBBential  to  l^o  peTpetoitj  of  the  State  ind 

conclusion  that  the  reservoir,  to  which  these  the  "fety  ©me  citizen.    ,..,..  .     ,.  ,^ 

«traordin«j  rises  fornished  8  284  cubic  feet  of^^^u'^tX^^t'^l^*^? 

in    a    second,  snouia  be  capable  oi  receiving  popular  or  official  passion,  and  that  any  stteapt  to 

7,068,000  cubic  feet     It  was  constructed  large  weaken  or  override  the  anthoritr  of  onr  coiuts  or  to 

enough  to  accommodate  14,126,000  cubic  feet,  detract  from  their  dignity  impcrila  the  veiy  existeiice 

or  twice  the  amount  whicli  was  produced  by  ^'S^f^^^i,  ^^  ^  exhausting  war  our  ^hole 
the  water-spout  of  1849.  cneroy  should  be  turned  to  the  development  of  sfl 
According  to  arrangements  made  in  this  our  mtemal  resources  and  to  the  increase  of  our  eom- 
immense  reservoir  which  has  just  been  erected,  meroe ;  that  our  system  of  taxation  ought  to  be  so  ad- 
it becomes  easy  to  hold  in  reserve  twice  a  juated  as  to  hear  e<juaUy  upon  all  classes  of  the  com- 
•-««»  o-^^r^^  ««/  A.i4-,^»^n  QA  TKA  AAA  ^T^v^in,  fo^f  mumty  and  all  sections  of  the  countiy,  to  necessiute 
y car,  spnng  and  autumn,  84,750,000  cubic  feet,  ^j^^  j^^  ^^  j^  collection  and  r&ve  as  npidly 

which  can  gradually  be  dispensed  to  the  city  as  possible  the  burden  of  debt ;  that  our  lavaoof^t 

and  manufactories.     The  first  cannot  possibly  to  be  so  framed  as  to  require  the  smaUeat  possible 


tween  68  inanufactorios.  ^  in^rij  lavish  that  money  upon  the   leecshes  on  the 

These  details  sumce  to  show  the  importance    body  politic  which  should  go  to  nourish  the  body 

of  similar  works,  for  changing  courses  of  tor-    itself. 


™«««-.,  .-«>^  ...«^. .— ..  Y :      _. ^; — •'  wm  watcn  earnestly  ana  anxiously  ana  laDorpancntif 

the  health  of  cities  as  well  as  to  arts  and  manu-  for  the  same  mat  end  in  the  present  not  less  terrible 

factures.  though  hloomess  oontest    We  believe  it  to  be  the 

The  whole  cost  of  the  reservoir  was  about-  duty  of  all  people  in  all  sections  rf  the  K«)ttblic  to 

»800.000,  and  the  revenue  received  pays  fully  *^~P'  the  circumstances  which  have  p«d^  frooi 

9vvv,vvv,  «ixi^  uu«  jcT«wu«  *^v,«*  v«  y^j  j  ^      ^  cndcavor  by  all  means  consistent  with  honor 

five  per  cent,  on  this,  without    counting  the  to  ^g^^^  themselves  to  the  new  status  thna  created, 

increased  value  of  the  manufactories  snpphed  and  to  conform  both  in  Icffislation  and  in  peRosial 

from  this  source.  B^d  official  regard  for  icacA  other.    As  to  political 

REUSS,  the  name  of  two  German  principal-  fi^^'^hj^/^  "P""^^^  ^  ,*^H*  ft*  3"*^  ^^ 

ities.    1.  Wgbeh..  Prince,  Hen7  Xxll.;  J^Vr^^fJ^SLS^ 

bom  March  28,  1854;   succeeded  his  father  lapse  of  tune. 
November  8,  1859.    Area,  148  square  mOes;        «,     „ 

population,  in  1864, 43,924.   2.  Reubs-Sohletz.        The  State  election  was  held  on  the  3d  April, 

Prince,  Henry  XIV.,  born  May  28,  1832 ;  sue-  and  resulted  in  the  entire  success  of  the  Eepnb- 

ceeded  his  father  July  11,  18GT.    Area,  297  1»^*"  ticket,  the  vote  being  as  followa,  viz.: 

square    miles;    population,    in    1864,  86,472.  Bumside,  7,872 ;  Pierce,  8,178.    The  total  vote 

Annual  revenue  of  Reuss-Greitz,  200,000  tha-  was  10,550,  and  General  Bamiddes  majority 

lers;  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  295,343  thalers.    Pub-  4,194.    The  Senate  consists  of  28  RepnblicaDS 

lie  debt  of  Reuss-Greitz,   75,000  thalers ;  of  ancl  C  Democrats,  and  the  Honse  of  62  Bepnb- 

Reuss-Schleitz,  872,050  thalers.    The  troops  of  licans  and  8  Democrats, 
both  principalities  (their  former  Federal  con-        The    thirteenth    registration  report^  of  the 

tingent  was  1,117  men)  form,  in  consequence  vital  statistics  of  the  State,  embraciog   the 

of  a  military  convention  concluded  with  Prus-  period  of  1865,  is  the  most  eoroplete  thtis  far 

sia,  together  with  the  troops  of  Saxe-Alten-  issued.    It  appears  from  it  that  during  that 

burg  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  one  of  the  year  there  were  in  jthe  State  8,955  births,  1,89« 

three  regiments  of  the  Thurin^an  States.    {See  marriages,  and  8,045  deaths^   an  increase   of 

Saxe.)  about  50  in  each  over  the  previous  year.    The 

RHODE  ISLAND.  In  the  Legislature  of  population  of  the  State  was  184,965.  The 
this  State,  the  constitutional  amendment  was  figures  show  that  one  child  was  bom  in  the 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  5th,  with  but  State  to  46.7  inhabitants;  one  person  married 
two  dissenting  votes.  The  House  subsequently  in  ^8.7 ;  and  one  person  died  in  54.3.  In  Mas- 
ratified  the  action  of  the  Senate.  The  Union  sachusetts  the  same  year,  one  child  was  bom 
State  Convention  met  at  Providence.  Febniary  to  40.78  inhabitants;  one  person  married  to 
22d,  and  unanimously  nominated  General  Burn-  48.54;  and  one  died  to  48.  This  shows  a 
side  for  Governor,  and  William  Grund  for  greater  mortality  in  Massachusetts  than  in  her 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Democratic  State  sister  State.  Of  the  8,955  children  bom,  2,096 
Convention  was  held  at  Providence,  March  14th,  were  males,  1,857  females,  and  2  sex  not  sUted. 
forthenominationof  Governor  and  other  State  This  gives  112.9  males  to  each  100  females. 
officer«j.  Ljinan  Pierce  was  nominated  by  ac-  sbowing  an  almost  equal  rate  in  both  States 
clamation  as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  The  persons  of  American  parentage  in  the 
Gideon  II.  Durfee  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  State  in  1865  were  117,316,  of  foreign  |»areiit- 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported,  and  ago  67,649 ;  yet  the  births  from  the  latter  ex- 

unanimously  adopted:  ce«d  the  former  by  51.    The  foreign  bora,  as 

£e8ohed,  That  frequent  innovations  upon  our  Uws  |f  .^.^f^^^^^etts,  are  much  the  mof*  prolific ; 

are  pernicious,  as  tending  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  ^ut  in  the  mortality  of  the  two  classes,  the 

people  and  destroy  that  reverence  for  legal  authority  advantage,  as  in  Massachusetts,  is  on  the  side 
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of  the  natiyes.  While  86.57  per  cent,  of  the  that  position  for  some  years.  On  his  return  to 
population  of  Rhode  Island  are  of  foreign  England  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
parentage,  41.1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are    the 'Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 

among  this  class ;  those  of  American  parentage  May,  1818.  He  practised  in  the  Norfolk  Oircuit, 
are  63.43  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the    of  which  he  early  became  the  leader  for  fifteen 

deaths  68.9.    In  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom  years,  bat  in  1828  retired  from  his  profession, 

the  percentage  of  deaths  exceeds  that  of  popa-  havinsa  competency,  and  preferring  a  literary 

iation,  while  of  Americans  it  is  lower.  life.     W  hile  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  he 

The  finances  of  the  State  continue  in  a  favor-  had  formed  a  strong  and  abiding  friendship  and 

able  condition,  and  her  local  institutions  pros-  intimacy  with  the  "  Lake  school  of  poets,"  as 

parous.  they  were  called,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Oole- 

BINGGOLD,  Rear-Admiral  Oadwalader,  ridge,  and  the  JBarbaulds,  Including  Charles 
U.  S.  N.,  an  American  naval  oflScer;  born  in  Lamb,  Samuel  Rogers,  Flaxman,  William 
Maryland  in  1802 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  of  Blake  (the  "  Picter  ignotus  "\  Sir  Thomas 
apoplexy,  April  29, 186 T.  Admiral  Ringgold  en-  Lawrence,  and  other  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
tered  the  Navy  as  midshipman,  March  4,  1819,  time,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  and  asso- 
being  appointed  from  Maryland.  On  the  17th  elation  with  them  until  they  all  passed  away, 
of  May,  1828,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  His  conversational  powers  were  of  the  highest 
lientenant,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  order ;  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
the  16th  of  July,  1849,  on  which  date  he  was  range  of  belles-lettres  and  art  topics,  he  pos- 
commissioned  as  a  commander.  For  a  short  sessed  remai*kable^race  and  facility  in  expres- 
tiine  he  was  in  command  of  the  surveying  and  sion  and  narration,  and  was  the  best  story- teJl- 
exploring  expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  and  er  of  his  time.  His  reminiscences  of  the  great 
China  Seas.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1856,  he  was  men  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated 
farther  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  were  very  interesting.  One  who  knew  him 
held  this  position  when  the  late  war  broke  out.  well  says  of  him :  "  He  was  the  living  histo- 
In  1861  he  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  St.  rian  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  his  earlier 
Lawrence,  but  was  soon  after  released  from  life  was  passed.  His  Sunday  breakfast  parties 
dutj^  with  that  vessel  by  Captain  Purvianoe  and  and  his  bachelor  dinners  will  long  be  remem- 
transferred  to  the  frigate  Sabine.  In  command  bered  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality,  as 
of  this  vessel  he  took  part  in  the  work  of  filling  some  of  the  most  amusing  hours  of  their 
blockading  the  Southern  ports,  and  in  the  lives.  He  was  grandly  intolerant  of  any  liter- 
various  operations  of  the  Navy  against  Port  ary  slight  put  upon  his  own  great  literary 
Royal  and  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  On  friends,  resenting  a  depreciation  of  Lamb  as 
the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  a  symptom  of  moral  disease,  and  ridicule  of 
rank  of  commodore,  and  continued  in  active  Wordsworth,  even  from  a  lady,  as  the  fruit  of 
service  until  December,  1864,  when  he  was  natural  depravity.  No  one  stood  up  for  his 
X)1aced  on  the  retired  list.  In  March,  1867,  he  friends  more  ably,  generously,  and  constantly, 
was  further  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad  mi-  or  assailed  what  he  thought  worthy  of  censure 
ral,  and  ordered  on  duty  to  succeed  tlie  late  with  more  open  and  cordial  blows.  In  litera- 
Rear-Admiral  Gregory,  as  superintendent  of  ture  and  art  the  value  of  his  judgment  was 
iron-clads,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  chiefly  this — that  he  brought  a  character  of 
city.  He  had  been  in  service  forty-eight  years  much  more  tlian  the  usual  strength,  of  consid- 
and  nearly  two  months  at  the  time  of  his  de-  erable  humor,  and  of  absolute  naturalness,  to 
cease,  of  which  twenty  years  and  six  months  bear  upon  subjects  which  are  often  treated 
had  been  spent  at  sea,  nearly  thirteen  years  in  with  the  mannerism  and  finesse  of  sensibility.'* 
shore  duty,  and  fourteen  years  and  eight  He  wrote  very  little.  It  is  said  that  he  kept  a  * 
months  unemployed.  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  most  of  his  remi- 

ROBINSON,  Henby  Crabb,  an  English  con-  niscences  of  distinguished  men ;  but  his  pub- 

versationist  and  literary  man,  well  known  as  lished  works  consist  of  a  defence  of  Clarkson  in 

the  intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  Schel-  connection  with  his    anti-slavery  movement, 

ling,  Wordsworth,    Southey,    Charles   Lamb,  some  contributions  to  Gilchrist's  Life  of  Blake, 

Rogers,  Coleridge,  Blake,  Flaxman,  Mrs.  Bar-  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Reoieto^  in  the  Ar- 

bauld,  and  other  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  ehcBologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  etc. 

of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.    Born  *Eq  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  education, 

in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  London,  May  18,  1775 ;  and  left  an  art  endowment  of  two  thoasand 

died  in  London,  February  5, 1867.    He  was  edu-  pounds  to  University  College,  London,  of  the 

cated  at  a  private  school  at  Devizes,  and  served  council  of  which  he  had  been  for  thirty  years  a 

an  apprenticeship  to  a  Mr.  Francis,  nn  attorney,  member. 

but  before  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  came        ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.    The  pree- 

into  the  possession  of  some  property  and  went  ent  Pope  is  Pius  IX.,  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  on 

to  the  Continent,  became  a  student  at  the  Uni-  May  13,  1792;  elected  rope,  on  June  16,  1846. 

versity  of  Jena,  and  acquired  a  very  thorough  The  College  of  Cardinals,  in  November,  1867, 

knowledge  of  modem  languages  and  literature,  consisted  of  Jb2  members,  of  whom  six  were 

While  on  the  Continent  he  became  the  special  cardinal  bishops,  38  cardinal   priests,  and  8 

correspondent  of  the  TimeSy  and  continued  in  cardinal  deacons.    The  cardinal  bishops  and 
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cardinal   deacons    are  all   natives   of   Italy,  lates,  in  the  conrse  of  which  he  pitdaed  their 

Among  the  cardinal  priests,  there  are  6  French-  great  zeal  in  coming  to  Rome  from  aaeb  di»- 

men,  8  Spaniards,  4  Germans,  1  Croatian,  1  tances,  and  thus  evincing  their  attachment  and 

Belgian,  1  Portugnese,  and  1  Irishman ;  alto-  devotional  ohedience  to  the  Holj  See.    He  said 

gether,  19  foreigners  and  19  Italians.    In  the  that  the  example  shown  to  the  worid  bj  the 

whole  College  of  Cardmals  there  are  83  Italians  union  of  the  Church  at  large  in  its  celebration 

and  19  foreigners.    According  to  the  Annuario  of  the  canonization  of  several  new  saints  and 

Pontificio  for  1867,  published  at  Rome  by  the  the  eighteenth  centenary  anniversary  of  St 

Propaganda  College,  the  number  of  patriarch-  Peters  martyrdom,  would  show  forth  to  the 

ates,  archbishoprics,  and  bishoprics  in  the  Catho-  enemies  of  the  cbfur  of  Peter  the  immense 

lie  Church,  throughout  the  world,  amounts  to  power  which  the  Church  wields  on  earth.  The 

1,092.    This  includes  all  the  prelates  of  the  Pope  confirmed  the  condemnation  of  the  errors 

Oriental  Churches  that  are  in  communion  with  mentioned  in  the  encyclical  of  December  8, 

Rome — namely,  those  of  the  Armenian  Catho-  1864.  He  also  expressed  his  desire  to  convoke  at 

lies,  the  Maronites,  the  Greek  Catholics,  the  an  early  day  an  oecumenical  council,  with  a  view 

Syrians,  the  Bulgarian  Greeks,  and  the  Syro-  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  remofin^ 

Chaldaic  rites.  Of  the  1,092  sees  in  the  Catholic  the  evils  which  oppress  the  Church.    Tl)e  of 

world,  181  were  vacant  when  this  list  was  pub-  servance  of  the  celebration  proper  commenced 

lished ;  leaving  961  prelates  throughout  Chris-  on  the  evening  of  the  2dtli,  with  a  general 

tendoin,  of  whom  490  were  present  last  July  illumination  of  the  city  of  Rome.    At  &even 

in  Rome,  and  signed  the  address  to  his  Holiness,  o^clock  the  next  morning  there  was  a  grand 

In  accordance  with  the  circular  letter,  ad-  procession  of  prelates,  priests,  monks,  and  sol- 
dressed  on  December  8,  1866,*  by  the  cardinal  diers  from  the  Vatican,  to  St.  Peter's.  The 
prefect  of  the  "  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Pope  was  carried  on  his  throne.  There  was 
Council  of  Trent,"  to  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  an  immense  crowd  assembled  in  the  interior  of 
the  world,  a  large  number  of  bishops,  priests,  the  church  before  his  arrival.  St.  Peter^s  v&a 
and  laymen  from  all  parts,  assembled  in  Rome,  most  magnificently  decorated  with  cloths  of 
in  June,  to  be  present  at  the  solemn  canoniza-  gold,  silver  tapestries,  paintings,  and  two  hDc- 
tion  of  several  sauoits.  In  point  of  numbers,  dred  thousand  yards  of  crimson  silL  The 
this  was  one  of  the  largest  assemblies  of  building  was  lighted  with  many  millions  of  irax 
bishops  of  which  the  history  of  the  Catholic  candles.  .There  were  one  hundred  thousand 
Church  makes  mention.  According  to  the  people  inside  its  walls,  including  the  ex-Xin^ 
official  list,  published  in  Rome,  there  were  pres-  of  Naples,  the  foreign  ministry,  five  bnndrd 
ent  l^'VQ  cardinal  bishops,  thirty- two  cardinal  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  many 
priests,  nine  cardinal  deacons,  six  patriarchs,  thousands  of  clergymen,  priests,  and  monki 
ninety-five  archbishops,  and  four  hundred  and  Th^  Pope  celebrated  the  Gregorian  Mass  in  Lat- 
twenty  bishops — in  all,  five  hundred  and  in  and  Greek.  Liszt  had  composed  extra  Bin>ie 
sixty-seven.  All  the  countries  which  have  for  the  Grand  Mass,  and  a  choir  placed  on  the 
Catholic  bishops  were  represented,  except  Rus-  dome  of  St.  Peter's  made  the  angelical  rt- 
sia.  From  the  United  States  there  were  pres-  spouses.  The  following  saints  were  canonized: 
ent  five  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops;  Blessed  Johosaphat  Xuncevich,  Archbisliop; 
from  England,  eight  bishops,  with  Dr.  Manning,  Blessed  Peter  De  Arbues,  and  Nicholas  Ticl^ 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  at  their  head;  from  with  18  companions,  martyrs ;  Blessed  Paul  of 
Scotland,  three  bishops ;  from  Ireland,  fourteen  the  Cross,  passionist ;  Blessed  Leonard  of  Port 
bishops,  headed  by  Cardinal  C alien.  Turning  Maurice,  Franciscan  confessor ;  Blessed  ¥an' 
to  the  East,  all  its  various  rites  were  repre-  Francis  of  the  Wounds  of  our  Lord ;  and  Ble*- 
sented;  as  Greeks,'  Ruthenians,  Syrians,  Chal-  edGermana  Cousin,  a  poor  shepherdess  virgii). 
deans,  Maronites,  Armenians,  and  Copts.  There  The  place  of  honor  at  the  Pope^s  right  hand,  on 
were  bishops,  too,  from  India,  China,  and  the  occasion  of  the  canonization,  was  occupied  bj 
islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  bishops  laid  at  Archbishop  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati, 
the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  the  ofierings  of  the  Although  the  special  purpose  for  which  the 
faithful  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came,  bishops  had  been  convoked  was  the  canoniza- 
Their  donations  in  money  were  estimated  at  tion  of  saints,  the  most  important  fact  in  con- 
about  $1,600,000.  nection  with  the  meeting  was  the  official  ac- 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  June,  the  Pope  re-'  nouncement  of  the  Pope's  intention  to  conToke. 

ceived  the  Amerfcan  clergy.    The  archbishops  at  an  early  day,  an  cecumenical  council.    Tbe 

of  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cincin-  Catholic  Church  has  not  held  an  cecuroenic^ 

nati,   and   a  number  of  bishops    and  many  council  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  m\ 

clergymen  were    present   at   this  interview,  in  1545,  and  altogether  recognizes  only  ciEt- 

during  which  the  Pope  took  occasion  to  espe-  teen  such  coxmcils.    The  first  of  these  was  the 

cially  compliment  the  American  prelates  upon  Apostles,  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  60.     The  others 

the   result  of  their  recent  Council  at  Balti-  were  held  as  follows :  1st  of  Nice,  in  Bythinia, 

more.     On  Thursday,  June  27th,  the  Pope  a.  d.  826;   1st  of  Constantinople,  881;  1st  of 

delivered  an  allocution  to  the  assembled  pre-  Ephesus,  431 ;  Chalcedon,  451 ;  2d  of  Constanri- 

- nople,  563;   8d  of  Constantinople,  660:  2d  of 

•  Stt  AujcuAL  Cyclopedia  for  1866.  Nice,  787 ;  4th  of  Constantinople,  869 ;  4  coon- 
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cils  of  Lateran,  Rome,  1123,  1139,  1179, 1216 ;  Some  of  the  bishops  wished  to  hear  it  read  in  Latin. 

1st  and  2d  of  Lyons,  1246,  1274;  Vienne,  in  gJ.^as,  thwefore,  read  m  Latin,  flret  bv  the  Car^ 

•n«««K:«^  1Q11 .  n!>«I*««««  i^ii.  T>«\,il  n?Qi .  Bishop  ofBe8an9on,  and  afterward  by  the  Archbishop 

Danpbmy,  1311;  Constance,  1414;  Basle,  1481;  of  Co W  in  H WW-    It  was  at  once  unanimously 

Trent,  1646.     (The  conncils  of  Pisa,  m  1409,  adopted— the  Bishop  of  Gran  Varadino,  of  the  Orien- 

of  Florence,  in  1439,  and  the  6th  of  Lateran,  in  tal  lite,  sujo^stinf  that  the  address  should  contain 

1512,  are  regarded  by  some  as  oecumenical,  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  of^e  Orientals  for  the 

The  coBference  of  1854,  when  the  dogma  of  the  SKS^r^^rs'lStl^^^SS^e'??^ 

Iramacmate  (Jonception  was  proclaimed,  was  dent  of  1862,  it  was  then  resolved  that  six  prelates, 

not  an  cecamenical  conncil.)    The  intention  of  with  Cardinal  de  Anselis  at  their  head,  should  frame 

Pope  Pins,  to  add  to  this  list  of  general  councils  the  address,  and  read  it  on  the  following  "Wednesday, 

of  the  Church  another,  was  announced  in  the  tl^e  26th  of  June,  to  the  general  commission.    The 

allocution  of  June  2rth,'in  the  foUowing terms:  ISteSJJcS,^^"^^^^^^^ 

To  i2S,yenerable  brethren,  nothing  is  more  desirable  teen  heads  approved  by  the  general  commission,  and 
than  to  ^lean  &om  your  union  with  the  Apostolic  See  to  draw  up  an  address  founded  upon  them.  After 
that  fruit  which  we  esteem  most  salutaij  to  the  whole  two  days  their  dnft  was  printed,  and,  with  a  few 
Church.  We  have  already  entertained,  for  a  long  time  verbid  idterations,  was  the  same  which  was  signed 
past,  a  project  which  is  kuown  to  several  of  our  ven-  and  presented  to  his  Holiness.  Neither  in  the  heads 
erable  brethren,  and  we  trust  that  our  thought  may  nor  m  the  address  was  a  word  contained  either  of  the 
be  realized  as  soon  as  the  desired  occasion  shall  pre-  Czar  of  Bussia  or  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  pas- 
sent  itself.  Our  project  is  to  hold  a  sacred  oecumeni-  safe  relating  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Bomans  stands  in 
eal  and  general  council  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Catho-  suBstance  now  as  it  stood  then.  The  address  was 
lie  worlcL  in  whidi,  by  collecting  various  opinions,  unanimously  accepted  by  the  whole  commission.  No 
we  may  oy  common  accord,  and  with  the  ud  of  God,  division  or  voting  on  any  portion  of  it  was  so  much 
adopt  the  necessary  and  salutary  remedies,  particu-  as  proposed.  The  address  was  at  once  signed  by 
burly  in  that  which  concerns  the  many  evils  which  all  the  bishops  in  Bome — ^tiiat  Is,  by  more  than  one- 
now  affliot  the  Church.  By  means  of  such  a  council  half  of  the  wnole  number  of  bisnops  in  the  Catholic 
we  have  a  certain  hope  that  the  light  of  the  Catholic  world. 

truth,  dissipating  the  <Jarkne8s  orerror  in  w;hich  the  •  j^  committee  referred  to  in  the  above  letter 
mmds  of  men  are  mvolved,  will  shed  abroad  its  bene-  j- j*w  ^.^u^ivi-w  x ^x^±a^  w  *^  *.*!«  «wvt  v  ««  v 
ficont  light,  and  enable  mankind  to  discern  and  fol-  consisted  altogether  of  thirty-two  members,  ais- 
low,  byfavor  of  the  divine  grace,  the  true  path  of  tributed  as  follows :  France,  4 ;  Austria,  8 ; 
Balvation  and  justice.  The  Church  also  will  then  gpaiD,  8 ;  Italv,  8 ;  England,  2 ;  Ireland,  2 ;  Bel- 
derive  strength,  and  like  an  invincible  ^my,  wiU  gium,  1 ;  Holland,  1;  Prussia,  2 :  Bavaria,  1; 
defeatthehostileeffortsofher  enemies,  subdue  their  c™u™i««,i  i.  T>r;«4.«l«i  i.  xr^-+i:  a^^^;^  q. 
pride,  and,  fuUy  triumphing  over  them,  propagate  Switzerland,  1 ;  Portugal,  1;  North  Amenca,  8; 
and  uphold  throughout  the  world  the  reign  of  Christ  Brazil,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  the  East,  8.  The  French 
on  earth.  bishops  nominated  Bishop  Dupanloup,  of  Or- 
But  now,  in  order  that  yoiff  prayers  and  your  and  Jeans,  Archbishop  Regnier,  of  Cambrai,  CsLTdi- 

«^J^  w'^.ffifcfe^^-^L^^^  i^al  <3e  Bonnechose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 

tiani^,  let  us  liil  up  our  eyes  to  God,  tne  fountain  or  ^     ,.     i    tr  av  a     -uv  -u  i»   n 

aU  goodness  and  justice,  to  Hun  who  holds  for  them  Cardinal   Mathieu,   Archbishop    of   Besan<?on. 

that  hope,  aU  fulness  of  defence,  and  all  abundance  The  Spanish  bishops  nominated  the  three  eldest 

of  grace.  of  the  bishops  present.    The  three  members  of 

The  bishops,  in  their  reply,  expressed  joy  at  the  committee  selected  by  the  Eastern  bishops 
the  announcement  of  the  speedy  assembly  of  ^^^^  Patriarch  Valerga,  of  Jerusalem;  Hassun, 
an  oecumenical  council,  from  which  they  expect  archbishop  primate  of  the  Armenians,  and  Lan- 
abundant  fruit.  No  oflBcial  account  of  the  pro-  guiUot,  a  vicar  apostolic  of  China, 
oeedings  of  the  Episcopal  meeting  has  yet  been  The  Pope  subsequently  appointed  a  con- 
published,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  gregation  of  seven  cardinals,  to  whom  he  in- 
of  the  Bishop  of  Southward,  London,  Eng.,  to  trusted  the  duty  of  arranging  the  preliminanes 
the  London  Times,  which  was  written  for  cor-  ^or  the  meeting  of  the  council  which  he  had 
recting  many  false  ramors  and  reports,  gives  an  expressed  his  intention  of  calling.  In  the 
authentic  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  course  of  the  year  a  number  of  prominent  theo- 
bishops  on  the  drawing  up  of  an  address  to  the  logians  from  different  countries  were  called  to 
PqP^  :  Rome,  to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  this  special 

men  an  address  was  projected,  the  bishops  of  each  congregation.     On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 

nation  deputed  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  rep-  December  the  Pope  signed  the  bull  convening 

resent  them  in  th^  commission,  to  which  body  the  the  universal   episcopate    for   an  (Bcamenical 

duty  of  preparing  the  address  was  to  be  intrusted,  council  to  assemble  at  Rome,  on  December  8, 

'^^''jTf^^%^'*jST'if**^^^i''^°}^''5»  unammously  ^ggg.    This  bull,  which  bears  the  date  of  De- 
selected their  archbishop  as  their  leading  represent-  ,        ^1.1.  H  ^  x,  r        xi. 

aUve,  eommunicatmg  verbaUy,  and  not  in  writmg,  cember  8tli,  exacUy  one  year'  before  the  ap- 

to  him  and  to  myself  (as  his  colleague}  their  views  pointea  nay  of  meetmg,  was  to  be  dissemmated 

as  to  the  subjects  that  would  probably  oe  mentioned  without  delay. 

in  the  address.  They  had  occasion  to  state  their  jn  the  United  States  the  Pope,  in  answer  to 
Sr-d°\S^Kr  »£^f  the  petition  of  the  S«,ond  Plenary  Conncil  of 
of  opinion  existedbetween  him  and  his  colleagues.  Baltimore,  has  erected  nine  new  episcopal  sees, 
When  the  deputies  of  the  different  nations  met,  on  and  four  new  apostolic  vicariates,  as  follows : 
the  22d  of  June,  Cardinal  de  Angelis,  as  senior  bv  27ew  Bishoprics, — Columbus,  Ohio ;  Roches- 
consecration,  read  a  draft  of  fifteen  points,  which  ter,  K  Y.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Scranton,  Pa.; 

were  proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  address.     This  ^  '   .  .„.J  r*^      n5  -..  -d w;„      t«  ri-..^-J 

draft  haJbeen  prepared  by  a  Eoman  prelate  of  high  ^^^^^"JF^;  ^^'\  ^l^^^  Bay,  Wis. ;  La  Croase, 

standing,  under  h&  auspices,  and  was  in  Italian.  Wis.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;   and  Grass  Valley,  Oal. 
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Vieariatei  Apostolic, — North  Carolina,  Idaho, 
Oolorado,  and  Montana. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  with  these  new  additions,  has  now  68 
dioceses,  and  *l  vicariates  apostolic. 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  London 
Catholio  Directory  for  1868,  there  are  one 
archhishop  and  twelve  hishops  (besides  three 
retired  bishops),  and  four  vicars  apostolic  in 
Scotland.  The  number  of  priests  in  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  1,689,  against  1,608  last 
year ;  the  number  of  churches^nd  chapels  are 
1,288,  against  1,207  when  the  last  Directory 
was  published ;  the  convents  of  women  are 
now  22T  in  number,  whereas  last  year  there 
were  220 ;  and  lastly,  the  monasteries  number 
67,  against  63  last  year.  Total  increase,  81 
priests,  76  churches  and  chapels,  7  convents  of 
women,  and  4  monasteries  of  men.  In  the 
convents  or  religious  houses  of  w^omen,  the 
increase  has  been  very  great  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  it  has  been  altogether,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  among  the  non-cloistered  or 
active  orders,  such  as  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  and  the  like.  The  cloistered,  or 
contemplative  orders,  hardly  seem  to  increase 
at  all,  or  very  slightly ;  but  for  nuns  to  conduct 
schools  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  as  well 
as  to  superintend  poor-schools,  houses  of  refuge, 
and  the  like,  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Catho- 
lic statistics  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
during  the  last  three  years : 


You. 

PrUvta. 

Chnrcbat  and 
CluipeU. 

R«lI|Cloia  Oom- 
miinlttM  of  men. 

Con- 
▼•uU. 

1866. . . . 
1867.... 
1868.... 

1,569 
1,608 
1,631 

1,171 
1,207 
1,288 

68 
68 
68 

211 
220 
227 

The  number  of  colleges  and  large  preparatory 
schools  are  21.  Of  these,  8 — Ushaw,  near  Dur- 
ham, Oscott,  near  Birmingham,  and  Old  Ilall, 
near  Ware — are  especially  under  the  bishops ; 
Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire,  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
near  Chesterfield,  and  Beaumont  Lodge,  near 
Windsor,  are  the  property  of  the  Jesuits.  Am- 
pleforth,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Downside,  near 
bath,  are  under  the  Benedictines.  The  Ora- 
tory at  Edgbaston  (Dr.  Newman's  school)  be- 
longs to  the  Oratoi-ians.  Ratcliff  College,  near 
Leicester,  belongs  to  the  Fathers  of  Charity. 
St.  Charles,  Bayswater,  is  directed  by  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles ;  and  Sicklinghall,  near 
Wetherby,  is  under  the  Oblates  of  Mary.  Of 
the  227  convents,  upward  of  200  are  for  the 
education  of  girls,  either  rich,  poor,  or  middle 
class.  Altogether  the  Catholic  prelates,  whose 
sees  or  districts  are  in  the  British  empire, 
amount  to  110 — namely,  9  archbishops,  69 
bishops,  and  82  vicars  apostolic.  Of  tbe  9 
archbishops,  1  lias  his  see  in  England,  4  in 
Ireland,  2  in  Canada,  1  in  the  West  Indies 
(Trinidad),  and  1  in  Australia.  The  69  bishops 
include  12  in  England,  24  in  Ireland,  1  at 
Malta,  1  at  Gibraltar,  17  in  North  America,  1 
in  the  West  Indies  (Island  of  Dominica),  1  in 


the  Mauritius,  10  in  Australia,  and  2  in  Nev 
Zealand.  The  89  vicars  apoetolic  indnde  4  io 
Scotland,  2  in  North  America,  2  in  the  West 
Indies,  8  in  the  Cape  Colony,  1  at  Sierra  Leo&f. 
and  20  in  tlie  East  Indies. 

The  Govemjnent  of  France,  in  Jannirr, 
raised  the  See  of  Algiers  to  an  archbishopric, 
and  created  suf&agan  dioceses  at  CoiistaiitiB« 
and  Oran.  Algeria  has  now  a  Earopeaii— 
mostly  Catholic — population  of  380,000. 

Catholio  "  congresses,"  or  free  gatherings  of 
Roman  Catholics,  especially  of  delegates  from 
religious  and  benevolent  associations,  for  ditr 
cusslng  questions  of  general  iilterest^  wereield 
in  Belgium  ^t  Malines),  in  Germany  (at  lim- 
spruck),  in  Switzerland,  and  by  the  Germiii 
Catholics  of  the  United  States. 

In  Holland  there  were,  in  1864,  1,280.063 
Catholics,  which  is  60,000  more  than  in  186«3; 
and  1,861  priests,  w^ho  aro  stationed  at  1,063 
churches  and  chapels.  The  number  of  students 
at  the  seminaries  amounts  to  1,123,  being  160 
more  than  in  1860.  There  are  to  be  foniid 
Franciscans,  Capuchins^  Dominicans,  Jesuits, 
Augustinians,  Premonstratenses,  and  Redeicp- 
torists,  besides  two  or  three  congregations  of 
Brothers  of  Christian  Schools^  etc  Araong 
the  religious  women  may  be  mentioDed  the 
Sisters  of  Love,  amounting  to  more  than  I,C">J; 
the  Ursulines,  the  Ladies  of  Amersfourt,  and 
the  Sistei-s  of  the  Angels.  The  two  last-mec- 
tioned,  as  well  as  the  Ursulines,  have  boanling- 
schools.  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have 
only  one  boarding-school,  at  Vaals,  in  Lim- 
burg.  The  newspapers  say  that  more  than  fii 
hundred  young  people  have  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Pope.  In  f 866  the  kadini' 
Catholio  newspaper,  the  l\d,  collected  acd 
forwarded  to  the  Pope  about  400,000  francs  as 
a  New- Year's  gift.  ' 

The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Government  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  with  ths 
Pope,  utterly  failed.  The  law  passed  bj  ibe 
Italian  Parliament  and  sanctioned  by  tho  Kifi^ 
for  the  sale  of  Church  property  {see  Italy),  wis 
severely  denounced  by  tlie  Pope  in  an  alloca- 
tion, in  which  he  says  : 

The  Catholio  world  is  well  aware  how  manv  timw 
we  have  had  to  deplore  and  reprove  th'e  grievouS 
wrongs  and  grave  ii^uries  the  Subalpine  Govenuci!!: 
has,  in  defiance  of  all  divine  and  human  lights,  soji 
without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penal- 
ties, inflicted  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Cathou? 
Church,  on  us,  and  this  Apostolio  See,  on  the  feifeb- 
ops,  on  the  consecrated  mmlBtcrs,  on  the  itli^c* 
orders  of  both  sexes,  and  on  other  pious  institauoo^ 
That  same  government  does  not  only  oppress  as-i 
continually  reduce  the  Church  by  issuinir  ordcrj 
which  we  have  condemned  for  being  contnufT  to  tse 
authority  of  this  Church,  but  it  has  gone  eo  far  in  its 
acts  of  injustice  as  to  dare  to  propose,  approve,  saw^ 
tlon,  ana  promul^te  a  sacrilegious  Jaw,  which  m 
within  its  own  territory  as  well  as  the  one  usiiipe«  bf 
it,  deprived  the  Church  of  all  its  nrt^erty,  to  tie 
great  detriment  of  dvil  societv,  and  has  apprupmtea 
It  for  its  own  use,  and  ordered  the  sale  of  iJ»e 
same.  It  must  be  clear  to  everybody  how  unjust  acj 
cruel  is  a  law  which  defies  the  inviolable  ri#rht  w 
property  which  the  Church  daims  by  virtue  of  its 
divme  institution,  a  law  which  tramples  en  the  rigtts 
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of  natme  and  all  divine  and  human  rights  genenSly ;  1887.    4th.  That  he  repudiateB  the  protests  and  the 

A  law  bj  which  the  members  of  the  dersy,  who  have  other  acts  he  committed  in  spite  of  tne  brief  of  Jane 

such  great  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  OaUiolioiBm  and  18, 1866.    6th.  That  he  humbly  asks  pardon  of  the 

civil  society,  and  the  virgins  consecrated  to  God,  are  Holy  Father,  and  makes  his  excuses  to  their  emi- 

reduced  to  tne  greatest  misery  and  to  beggary.  nenoes,  his  colleagues ;  as  also  to  all  those  whom  he 

rrt     r^    -v  1  j»              i  i.»          n   i  /•    i.T_  bas  offended  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  Ganbaldian  revolution  called  forth  an-  Jbrojoc  Cardinal  n' Andrea, 

other  allocution  (October  19th),  directed  both  Bishop  of  Sabine,  Abbe  of  Subiaco. 

against  the  revolution  and  against  the  Italian  it  was  also  reported  that  the  leader  of  the 

Governjnent    (See  Papal  States.)    The  Pope  "  Liberal "  priests,  Father  Passaglia,  had  made 

sai^l  •  his  submission  to  the  Pope. 

We  adore  the  ii^icrutable  judgments  of  Qod^  who  The  relations  of  the  Rassian   Government 

hath  pleased  th^,  we  should  Uve  in  these  sad  times,  ^.^th  the  Popo.remained  interrupted  through- 

commandments  of  God  and  the  laws  of  Holy  Church  decree,  for  the  provisional  regulation  ot  Roman 

are  utterly  despised,  and  impiety,  unchecked,  exalts  Oatholic  affairs,  vras  published : 

its  head  and  triumphs.    Hence  flow  all  the  crimes,  rphe  committee  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 

evils,  and  misfortunes  which  we  see.    Hence  anse  i^^^  ;„  their  aittiiurs  of  10th  Anril  and  2d  Mav.  oon- 

all  those  bands  of  n 

ander  the  standard 

"  Lie."    Called  by ..  . . ^^. 

tin«  their  mouths  against  Heaven,  they  blaspheme  j^^^  CathoUc  fidth  in  Russia  ancl  l»oland,  of  a  nature 

God,  they  defile  and  contemn  eveiTthing  sacred,  they  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  submitted  to  the  Pope,  are  subj  ect  to 

tTAinmfl  on  All  laws,  nnman  &nd  divinfi.     Like  ravan-     xi. .  .r?  ..j.  ^.   _  _i«  ..i.-  t» i^-ii-fui  rrt s^JS  i^.i 


every  miustice.    They  are  robbers,  they  afflict  the  ^  ^^^e  thereon  hunself,  wiU  hly  it  tefore  the 

weak  and  the  poor,  they  add  to  the  number  of  widows  clerical  College.    The  diocesans  are  also  required  to 

and  orphans,  they  deny  justice  to  the  j  ust,  and  for  ^   ^^^^^.^  th?Clerical  CoUege  all  matters  rating  to 

bribes  spare  the  wicked.     Thoroughly  corrupted,  themselves  and  requiring  the  decision  of  the  Pope, 

they  stnve  at  gratifyiM  every  passion  at  whatever  2.  The  Clerical  CollegS  will  examine  these  petftions 

damage  to  society  itself.                                        ,   ,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  incompetent  to  dispose 

By  ruffians  of  this  sort  we  are  now  surrounded.  ^^  ^^       ^^  ^n  refer  them  to  the  Pope,  and  commU- 

Anunated  by  a  spint  utterly  _ devilish,  they  long  to  ^^^^^  the  president  of  the  college  to  take  the  ne<a^sary 

plant  their  standard  of  lies  in  this  our  fair  aty^b^  steps  for  that  purpose.                                   ^^ 

Chair  of  Peter,  the  cental  of  Cathohc  truth  and  8.  After  receiving  the  decision  of  the  Pope  in  what- 

umty. ,  The  Subalpme  Government,  which  ought  ever  form,  whether  as  a  bull,  manifesto,  or  other 

to  punish  them,  is  not  ashamed  to  cherish  them,  document  or  paper  of  any  description,  it  shall  be 


evou  ui  tuo  iiHfucsi,  xwiB.  omi  y*«;o,  xvr  tixcjr  ««,  ixx-  ^^^  osccrtwuing  that  it  contaius  uothmg  contrary  to 

cumng  additioiftd  ecclesiastical  penalties  and  cen-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  the  state,  or  the  sacred  rights  and  prc- 

eures.    In  the  humihty  of  our  heart  we  eamestlv  pray  yogatives  of  the  Imperial  Government,  ?haU  transmit 

God,  who  is  nchm  mercies,  to  lead  all  these  unhappy  ^%q  ^^^  ^^^5^  fioUege,  to  be  carried  out  in  the 

men  back  to  saving  repentance  and  to  the  path  of  jus-  ^sual  manner 

tice,  religion,  and  piety ;  but  we  cannot  keep  silence  4  rphe  above  regulations  are  likewise  to  be  eb- 
on the  grave  penis  to  which  in  this  hour  of  dark-  ge^ved  whenever  the  canonical  confirmation  of  the 
ness  we  are  exposed.  We  await  cahnly  eveij  event,  p^pe  or  Papal  Government  is  required  to  the  appoint- 
though  procured  by  wicked  frauds,  calummes,  con-  ment  of  pereons  bv  the  state  to  the  dignity  oTarch- 
spiracies  and  fidseTioods,  for  we  place  all  our  hope  1,^3^  metropoUtan,  or  bUhop  of  adiocese.  The 
and  trust  in  God  our  Saviour,  who  is  our  help  and  canonical  conSrmation  of  suffiigans  has  to  be  ob- 
strength  in  aU  pur  tribulations,  who  never  suffers  ^^j^^^  ^  ^^^  bUhops  in  the  sami  manner, 
those  who  hope  m  Him  to  be  confounded,  who  con-  5  No  documents,  bulls,  decrees,  or  enactments  of 
founds  the  designs  of  the  impious  and  breaks  the  tj^^  p^^pg  ^f  ^j^q  J,  j^^^  Government,  in  the  Russian 
nocks  of  sinnert.  Still  we  are  bound  to  announce  to  empire,  or  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  can  become  law 
you,  venerable  brethren,  and  to  all  the  faithful  com-  ^^^  ^J^ey  have  been  received  in  the  manner  pre- 
mitted  tdjour  care,  the  afliiction  and  the  great  dan-  gcribed,  and  have  been  previously  submitted  to  the 
jwr  m  which  we  find  ourselves,  principally  owmg  to  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  conduct  of  the  Subalpme  Government.  g   Should  the  foregoing  reguktions  be  disregarded 

Cardinal  d'Audrea,  one  of  the  six  cardinal  ?r  violated,  the  decisions  received  from  Rome  in  an 

-».•  "u.        «ri.,.«  ..^««:r..:»^  fr^^  «A«To«oi  «o«~  ;»  illegal  manner  shall  be  void ;  and,  furthermore,  be  it 

bishops,  after  continuing  for  several  yeare  in  decreed,  that  those  persons  who  llave  received  from 

opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  rope,  signed,  on  the  Pope  at  Rome,  or  his  Government,  or  from  cleri- 

December  26,  1867,  the  following  retraction :  cals  residing  abroad^  any  documents,  biUls,  man- 

RoxE  December  20  1867  damuses,  or  decrees,  in  anv  other  than  the  prescribed 

The  Cardinal  undersigned,  obeying  the  orders  of  form,  and  who  do  not^  before  their  publication,  sub- 

his  Holiness,  declares :  Ist.  That  he  asks  pardon  for  na^*  *"«  same  to  the  Alinister  of  the  Interior,  shall  be 

the  disobedience  he  has  been  guilty  of  in  going  to  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  court  of  justice  or  the 

Naples  contrary  to  the  interdiction  of  the  Uoly  Father,  Government  authorities  for  punishment,  as  provided 

id.  That  he  deplores  the  scandal  caused  to  the  faith-  ^7  special  law. 

ful  by  his  attitude  toward  the  sacred  person  of  his  Ho-  In  an  allocution,  ^clitcrcd  on  October  ITth, 

liness,  md  toward  the  holy  consistories,  by  his  writ-  the  Pope  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 

inffs  and  bv  his  relations  with  the  ±,zamtnatore  of     -r*      •      n  *  •     *v    r  n^ '^        ^   i 

Florence,  whose  doctrines,  considered  by  the  Pope  as  Knssian  Government  m  the  followmg  .words  : 

heretical  and  schismatic,  he  utterlv  repudiates.    8d.  We  inform  you,  with  deep  grief,  that  two  decrees 

That  he  gives  full  adhesion  to  tne  address  of  the  have  latelv  been  issued  by  that  Government  since 

CathoUc  Episcopacy  assembled  at  Rome,  in  June,  our  last  allocution  above  mentioned.     By  the  decree 
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issued  on  the  32d  of  Uat  May,  the  Biooese  of  Podli^  to  the  local  interests  of  Ireland,  and  had  pnb- 

chU,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poknd^  ite  college  of  canons,  ijghe^  ^  very  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  state 

its  general  oonsistorj,  and  its  diocesan  seininaiy  were  ^f  xv  „<.  ^^^^a'L,     n«-j«  «.!,;« irv««  «v.*i;<.».^,.*«^ 

utterly  aboUshed,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  wm  torn  ^^  ^^^^  country.   Daring  his  long  parlipeDtery 

from  his  flock,  and  compelled  at  once  to  quit  the  dio-  career  m  both  Houses,  he  never  distrngaished 

cese.    And  this  decree  is  similar  to  that  which  was  himself  by  any  active  efforts  or  speeches.    He 

published  on  June  8d,  hwt  year,  which  we  were  un-  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  voted  with 

?^"'^orr°e";;trorii°S;;n°wijf'^d^{orr.t^^^  J-^P^-^y.  but  very  «>ldom  spoke  on  ^.y,^ 
ished  the  Diocese  of  Kamenicz.  dispersed  its  college  "<>°«  l"^  whole  thoughts  were  coDcentrated 
of  canons,  its  consistory  and  its  seminary,  and  re-  on  astronomical  science,  and  the  appliances  for 
moved  the  bishop  from  the  diocese  by  force.  increasing  the  discoveries  in  the  reabns  of 
.  ^8  ;w  means  of  communicating  with  the  faithM  gpaoe.  In  1881,  whUe  a  member  of  Parliament 
IS  obstructed,  and  m  order  not  to  expose  any  one  to  „*1^  j„«;«„  -.i,'  ^^^<.!„«,  ^.^«!4.««.„^«^  -.v:.k 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  other  punishment,  we  have  »"d  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^?^  ^°*!^I?'F  ^^^ 
been  obliged  to  insert  in  our  newspapers  the  docu-  preceded  the  passage  of  the  first  Keionn  Bill, 
ment  by  which  we  decided  on  providing  for  the  ex-  he  was  constructing  his  first  gigantic  telescope, 
erdse  of  legitimate  jurisdiction  m  those  vast  diooeses,  the  speculum  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  three 
in  order  tKat,  by  "d  of  the  press,  notice  of  our  de-  f^^  j^is  was  set  up  at  Barr  OasUe,  Parsons- 
cision  might  reach  thither.  Every  one  sees  at  a  .  ,  «  "«  ^^^  "i' «^*^»  vi»«»«,  x « «««- 
glance  in  what  spirit  and  for  what  object  the  Eussian  town,  betore  the  Close  Oi  thai  year,  and  the  re- 
Government  issues  these  decrees.  To  the  absence  of  markable  discoveries  jnade  by  means  of  it  ex* 
many  bishops  it  now  adds  the  suppression  of  dioceses,  cited  his  ambition  to  attempt  the  constmctioD 


Petersburg  called  the  Boman  Catholic  Ecclesiasti-  the  more  delicate  operations,  and  lAuch  of  the 

cal  College,  over  which  the  Archbbhop  of  Mohilew  severe  labor  for  this  work,  be  undertook  to  do 

presides.    All  petitions  appertaining  oven  to  matters  with  his  own  h^ids.     His  new  speculam,  six 

llfSirsi^b^XhtfcfJ^^^th^ip^^^  f«;t  -^,  dia^'^'.  ^-^d  a  rare  combm.tKH. 

pie  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  oY  the  kingdom  of  o^  metals  for  its  greatest  perfection,  and  the 

FoUnd,  are  first  to  be  transmitted  to  this  college,  and  highest  care  and  skill  to  grind  and  polish  it  so 

the  college  has  to  examine  them  and  decide  whether  that  it  should  be  true,  and  an  exact  s^mest 

the  Dctitions  exceed  the  power  of  the  bishops,  in  ^f  ^  gphere.    It  was  mounted  on  a  telescope  of 

which  case  it  is  to  see  that  they  be  forwarded  to  us.  ^a.„  JL^  i»  ^i.  •     i^«  ^v   «„^  xi.^  ^:fl?««i#C  r.f 

And  when  our  decision  arrives  thither,  the  president  ^^y-two  feet  in  length,  and  the  difficulty  of 

of  the«college  is  bound  to  forward  it  to  the  Minister  constructing  machinery  for  the  facile  movement 


4  V.     1   -          J  J.      i..    - 1:    ij      ^-u-        *  *i-  Great  results  were  achieved  with  this  instru- 

at  his  pleasure  and  discretion  should  nothing  of  the  x     ^                   «^        ^     ^  •*»* 

sort  be  found  in  it.  ^^^^  whose  space-penetrating  power  was  for 

You  see  clearly,  venerable  brethren,  how  worthy  many  years  unrivalled.    New  nebulffi  were  p&- 

of  blame  and  reprobation  is  this  decree  issued  by  lay  solved  into  stars,  and  new  nebulous  mist  was 

and  schismaticid  authority.    It  destroys  the  Divine  revealed  to  the  observer.    It  opened  the  way 

constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  subverts  ec-  4^  xi,^  ««««*•,,«+:««  ^r  ^4-i«/%»  i^li^mr,.^^r^*^  Knfl. 

desiastical  discipline,  it  inflicts  a  greit  injurv  on  our  to  the  construction  of  other  instrnment^  both 

supreme  pontifical  power  and  authority,  and  on  the  refractors  and  reflectors,  of  equal  power,  ana 

power  and  authority  of  this  holy  see  and  of  the  astronomical  science  was  largely  the  gainer, 

bishojjs.  it  impels  the  faithful  toward  a  fatal  schism,  Sketches  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of 

Sll^^i^no^n  f!;.ro?;i«^^                ""  ^"^  "''***"  the  nebulfla,  together  with  accurate  descriptions 

which  concern  faith  and  conscience.  i»j.i.    x  1                     i  av          i      v    •  u-  i  *;.^r 

Moreover,  the  Catholic  Academy  of  Warsaw  has  of  the  telescopes,  and  the  modes  by  whicb  they 

been  destroyed,  and  ruin  impends  over  the  Ruthe-  were  constructed,  were  published  in  the  rnii- 

nian  Diocese  of  Chelm  and  tfelz.    Most  of  all  have  osophical  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society. 


God,  has  dared  to  accept  iVom  the  civil  power  the  president.  In  1842  the  University  of  Cam- 
government  and  admimstration  of  that  diocese,  and  bridge  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL  D. 
to  issue  sundry  ordinances  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
discipline,  and  furthering  a  fatal  schism.  Academy  of  Sciences    of  St  Petersburg  in 

ROSSE,  Right  Hon.  William  Paesons,  third  1853,  aud  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 

Earl  of,  an  eminent  astronomer   and   physi-  Honor  by  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  III.  in 

cist,  born  at  York,  England,  June  17,  1800;  1855. 

died  at  Monkstown,  County  Dublin,  October  31,  RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asa. 

1867".    He  was  educated  at  Dublin  University,  Present  Emperor,  Alexander  IT.,  bom  1818; 

and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  succeeded  his  father  in  1865.    Heir-apparent, 

high  honors,   being  first  in  mathematics    in  Alexander,  bom  in  1845.    The  area,  in  1862, 

1822.    lie  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  was    estimated    at  7,770,882  English  sqaare 

King's  County,  Ireland,  from  1821  to  1834,  and  miles.    Large  additions  have  been  made  to  il 

sncceeded  his  father  in  the  earldom  in  1841.  In  in  Central  Asia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

1845  he  was  elected  a  representative  peer  of  Russian  Possessions  in  America  have  been  siJ<l 

Ireland  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Since  1862  he  to  the  United  States, 

had  been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dub-  The  population,  at  the  close  of  the  year  186S, 

lin.    Of  late  years  he  had  directed  his  attention  was  estimated  as  follows 
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SusaU  in  £uim>e. .% 61,826,993  646,000  inhabitants,  and  Moscow  851,627.    In 

Lwatenanoy  of  the  CauoasuB fJ57,917  the  budget  for  1867,  the  revenue  and  expen- 

p&::::::::::;:;:::;:;:::::  t\m'^  ^it^res  were  each  estimated,  at  89r,o88,8M 

Fmland. 1,798,909  rubles.    Pubho  debt,  January  1,  1866,  1,733,- 

— — ■ —  966,974  rubles. 

77,008,618  The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  country 
The  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  had,  in  1855,    are  estimated  as  follows : 


AxmeniaDB 

Catholics 

Protestants 

laraelltee 

MohammedanB. . 
Pagans.. 

Total 

Orthodox  Qreek. 


BoMlainEarope. 

Poland. 

Finland. 

Oanouus. 

Siberia. 

86,000 
2,840,000 
2,080,000 
1,681,000 
2,090,000 
200,000 

8,915,000 

285,000 

646,000 

2,000 

• 

i,767,"bbb 

1,000 

600,000 

14,000 

6,000 

13,000 

1,970,000 

1,000 

"  i6,bbb 

4,000 

8,000 

1,600,000 

280,000 

8,876,000 
62,486,000 

4,847,000 
250,000 

1,768,000 
41,000 

2,604,000 
1,663,000 

1,908,000 
2,788,000 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia,  from  1860 
to  1865,  was  as  foUows  (value  expressed  in 
rubles) : 


I860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 


Ezporta. 


Imports. 


' 


181,883,281 
177,179,986 
180,429,826 
164,478,154 
186,746,077 
209,247,777 


169,803,406 
167,111,131 
152,869,978 
154,697,989 
155,312,202 
164,806,010' 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  the  num- 
ber of  generals^  officers  of  the  staff,  and  officers, 
was  80,507;  that  of  under  officers  and  soldiers 
798,151.    The  latter  were  divided  as  follows : 


iTotal  nnmber. 

1 

Beady  for 
Battle* 

Infaiitry 

626,004 
68,673 
84,892 
19,082 

466,415 

Cavalry 

48,006 

AxtUlery 

48,107 
12,826 

£n^6^ 

Total 

798,161 

676,363 

The  fleet,  in  1864,  consisted  of  48  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  73  guns;  and  263  steamers,  with 
2,095  guns.  Tlie  nnmber  of  iron-clads  is  16, 
with  111  guns,  and  8  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Government  displays  a  cruel  energy  in 
forcing  the  Russian  language  upon  the  non- 
Russian  races  in  order  to  hasten  the  com- 
plete consolidation  of  the  empire  in  point 
of  nationality.  The  cruelty  of  this  policy 
was  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  Po- 
land. In  March  an  imperial  decree  was  is- 
sued abolishing  the  Polish  Council  of  State 
until  the  work  of  assimilating  the  Polish  ad- 
ministration to  that  of  the  Russian  empire 
was  completed.  All  legislative  questions  in  Po- 
land will  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Imperial  Chancery  and  the  committee  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  April  the  financial  administration  of  tbe 
kingdom  was  placed  by  an  imperial  ukase 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Russian  Minis- 

*  Dedacting  the  local  troops,  or  those  charged  with  serrice 
In  the  Interior,  or  with  theustmction  of  recralt& 


ter  of  Finance.  By  an  imperial  decree,  dated 
May  29th,  all  political  prosecutions  still  pending 
in  reference  to  the  risings  in  Poland  *were 
quashed,  and  aU  persons  implicated,  excepting 
al  ways  criminal  offenders,  amnestied.  No  fresh 
pfosecutions  will  be  instituted  in  reference  to 
the  last  Polisli  insurrection.  All  Poles  interned 
in  Russia  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  homee^ 
if  the  officials  of  the  locality  where  they  may 
have  been  interned  give  a  good  report  of  their 
behavior.  Polish  priests  wiU  receive  a  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  homes  trom  the 
Governor  of  Poland,  and  natives  of  the  western 
provuices,  who  may  have  been  banished  from 
their  homes  by  order  of  tbe  administration, 
will  receive  permission  to  remove  to  Poland 
upon  obtaining  testimony  of  their  good  con- 
due);.  All  Polish  priests  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  Governor  of  i^oland  as  well  as  to  their 
bishops.  Another  ukase,  dated  December  24th, 
orders  that  the  amnesty  shall  not  extend  to 
those  political  reftigees  in  foreign  countries 
who  took  part  in  the  last  revolutionary  out- 
break. 

According  to  a  manifesto  issued  for  and 
probably  by  the  aristocratic  representatives  of 
Poland,  the  number  of  Poles  sent  to  Siberia 
since  January,  1868,  amounts  to  18,682,  among 
whom  146  are  women  and  114  priests.  AU 
were  transported  for  political  delinquencies^ 
and,  according  to  the  offence  imputed,  are 
sentenced  either  to  forced  labor  in  tbe  mines, 
colonization  in  the  villages,  or  mere  residences 
in  villages  or  towns.  In  addition  to  these, 
83,780  persons  were  banished  to  the  steppes 
of  the  Ural,  as  severe  a  punishment  as  removal 
to  Siberia,  but  nearer  home.  Furthermore, 
12,556  persons,  among  them  218  women  and 
163  priests,  were  forcibly  made  to  leave  their 
homes  and  accept  a  compulsory  abode  in  the 
interior  of  European  Russia;  2,416  were 
placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  81,500  in 
houses  of  correction  (the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  subsequently  removed  to  Siberia),  and 
620  in  the  churchyards  of  divers  penitenttanes, 
having  died  before  trial.  On  the  battle-fields 
of  the  rebellion,  as  Russian  oommunioations 
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show,  88,800  were  buried.  As  1,468  more  were  lege"  of  his  predecessor,  and  added  to  it  several 

hanged  or  shot  by  the  conrta-roartial,  and  7,060  articles  increasing   the  powers  of  the  local 

forced  to  seek  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  the  ossemblies,  and  protecting  the  peasants  aguoit 

total  of  the  melancholy  list  is  swelled  to  141 ,882.  appression  by  the  land-owners.    The  period  oi 

Besides  these,  Poland  has  furnished  two  per  the  Polish  mle,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Dto- 

cent.  of  her  male  population  as  recruits.  nian  historians  as  the  golden  age  of  their  hk- 

With  regard  to  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  tory,  came  to  an  end  in  the  year  1631,  when 

provinces  (Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Oonrland),  Gustayns  Adolphns  conquered  the  Bdtic  proT- 

the  efforts  of  Russification  assumed,  in  1867,  inces.     They  remained   in  the  possesion  of 

a  more  definite  shape  than   they  ever   had  Sweden  nntil  1710,  and  their  inhabitants  lud 

before,  and  caused  a  great  excitement  through-  ample  cause  to  regret  their  change  of  m^ 

out    Germany.     In    September   an    imperial  ters.     Their  principal    historian,  Gadebnscli, 

ukase    was   issued    ordering   the   immediate  complains  bitterly  of  the  persecntions  of  tU 

energetic  execution,  with  the  cooperation  of  Swedish  kings,  of  their  disregard  for  the  lu- 

all  the  ministers,,  of  the  ukase  of  1850,  com-  tional  customs  and  laws,  and  of  the  itcporer- 

manding  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  Ian-  ishment  of  the  country  by  the  arbitrary  eoDtri- 

guage  into  all  the  Government  administrations  butions  levied  on  the  land-owners,  and  redds 

of  the  Baltic  provinces  where  the  regulation  had  with  regret   ^*  the  magnificent  and  salut&r; 

not  hitherto  been  applied.    The  Livonian  Par-  privilege  "  granted  to  the  Livonians  by  King 

liament  voted  an  address  to  the  Czar,  requesting  Sigismund.     The  same  regime  was  contince5 

the  continuance  of  the  German  language  as  the  by  Russia  after  her  occupation  of  the  oonotrT 

official  medium  of  commuuication  in  the  Baltic  in  1710,  and  it  produced  such  hostility  to  tk 

provinces  of  Russia.    Though  expressing  them-  Government  in  Oonrland  that  the  inhabitants 

selves  in  the  most  loyal  and  submissive  terms,  joined  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1794.  The 

the  petitioners  beg  to  remind  th^ir  sovereign  Russian  emperors  then  somewhat  relaxed  ibe 

that  the  privileges  of  the  province  tiey  represent  severity  of  their  rule,  and  were  rewarded  bj  & 

were  sanctioned  in  the  agreement  of  July  4,  loyalty  and  attachment  of  which  there  have 

1710,  as  well  as  in  the  stipulations  of  the  been  but  few  examples  even  among  their  £q»* 

Nystadt  treaty  of  peace.     This  petition  was  sian  subjects.     -These  feelings,  however,  tit 

received  with  gro^t  dissatisfiaction  by  the  Gov-  rapidly   disappearing   before    the  Rossi^ii^ 

erment,  which  severely  censured  the  Parlia-  policy  which  is  now  predominant  at  St  Peters- 

raent  for  this  demonstration.    In  the  Prussian  burg.   The  "  privilege  of  Sigisround  "  has  again 

Parliament,  men  of  all  political  parties  expressed  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

greatlndignation  at  these  steps  of  the  Russian  the  Baltic   provinces   exhaust   themselTes  Id 

Government,  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces  the  vain  regrets  that  the  happy  times  when  thej 

German  inhabitants  on  December  10th  gen-  enjoyed  the    full  exercise  of  their  natiocal 

erally  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  issue  rights  and  customs  under  a  Polbh  king  «n  do 

of  the  "  Privilege  of  Sigismund,"  wiiich  they  longer  return. 

regard  as  a  sort  of  Magna  Charta  of  their  na-  Not  satisfied  with  the  efforts  for  Rossifviag 

tional  rights.     As  this  conflict  between   the  all  the  non-Russian  races  of  the  empire,  the 

Russian  Government  and  the  German  nation-  Russian  Government  openly  patronized  the  Fas- 

ality  is  probably  the  germ  of  the  most  serious  Slavonian  movement,  the  object  of  which  k  to 

European  complications,  the  "Privilege  of  Sigis-  unite  all  the  Slavonian  populations  of  An^ia 

mund"  may  acquire  a  great  historic  celebrity,  and  Turkey  with  Russia.  A  grand  Panslavoma!i 

The  Sigismund  who  granted  this  "privilege "  demonstration  waK  made  in  May  by  holding aa 

was  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  to  ethnographical  exhibition  at  Moscow.    On  the 

whom  the  Livonians,  after  their  country  had  22d  of  May,  Prince  Gortchakoflr,Vice-Chance]- 

been  ravaged  for  two  years  by  the  Russians,  lor  ofthe  empire  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

applied  for  aid  in  the  year  1561.    In  October  received  a  deputation  in  the  most  cordial  inaQ- 

of  that  year  a  deputation  from  the  Baltic  prov-  ner,  and  made  to  them  a  significant  speech, 

inces  came  to  Wilna  to  propose  to  the  King  thus,  in  particular,  expressing  himself  with  r^ 

the  union  of  these  provinces  with  Poland.   The  gard  to  the  Servians:  "The  Servians  ere  i 

deputation  was  favorably  received,   and    the  youthful  nation,  and  one  having  a  great  dtf- 

first  act  of  Sigismund"s  rule  over  his  new  sub-  tiny  to  fulfil.    I  am  old,  and  perhaps  shall  oft 

jects  was  the  issue  of  the  "  privilege  "  on  the  live  to  see  the  day  when  ray  prophecy  will  It 

10th  December  following.    This  document  se-  borne  out  by  fact ;  but  depend  upon  it  my  soc- 

cured  to  the  Baltic  provinces  the  free  exercise  cessors  will  have  the  interests  of  the  Seniar 

of  their  religion,  the    maintenance  of  their  people  as  much  at  heart  as  I  have."    Atabaa- 

nncient  customs,  rights,  and  laws,  and  the  free  quet  given  to  the  delegates,   an  enthusias:!: 

election,  "as  in  Prussia,"  of  judges  and  gov-  ranslavistic  speech  was  made  by  Count  To!- 

ernment  officials  from  among  the  German  inhab-  8to6,  Russian  Minister  of  Education,  and  a  Eq>- 

itants.    These  provisions  were  strictly  adhered  sian  poet,  Markevich,  thus  addressed  the  dri^^ 

to  during  the  period   that  the  provinces  re-  gates:   "You  are  at  home    in  this  conntr^. 

mained  under  the  Polish  rule,  and  in  1582  King  and,  in  fact,  more  at  home  than  in  your  fw^n 

Stephen  Batory,  on  returning  from  his  victo-  lands,  ruled  by  the  foreigner.     Here  the  iiMia- 

rious  Russian  campaign,  confirmed  the  "priW-  arch  and  the  subject  speak  the  same  langua^ 
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and  the  being  a  Slave  is  not  accounted  a  crime,  visible,  and  the  domestic  government  was  to 

Althongb  torn  asander  by  envious  £Eito,  we  yet  be  administered  by  natives  chosen  from  among 

have  never  ceased  to  be  one  nation,  the  sons  of  the  people.    Adjutant-General  Kaufmann  was 

one  mother.    It  is  this  which  the  world  cannot  appointed  Govemor-Gteneral  of  Turkestan, 

pardon  in  us ;  yet  you  will  never  desert  Russia,  In    March  theT  Journal  ds  St,   PeUrsburg 

nor  will  Russia  desert  yon.^'    A  Servian  priest,  brought  a  correspondence  from  Tashkend,  the 

M Ultinovitch,  and  a  Croatian  agitator,  Dr.  Fo-  great  commercial  mart  of  Central  Asia,  which 

lit,  expressed  tliemselves  fully  as  strongly  on  was  incorporated  with    Russia    in    1866,  in 

this  subject.    The  Emperor  and  Empress,  sur-  which  it  was  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of 

rounded  by  the  younger  members  of  their  fam-  Shehri  Seby,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the  khanat 

ily,  received  on  May  26th  a  deputation  of  the  of  Bokhara,  applied  to  be  annexed  to  Russia, 

congress,  made  some  complimentary  remarks  and  that  their  petition,  taken  into  consideration 

to  the  leading  speakers  of  the  congress,  in-  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  new  Russian 

eluding  Mr.  Militinovitch  and  Dr.  Polit,  and  the  province,   was  forwarded   to  St.  Petersburg. 

Emperor  dismissed  the  deputation  with  the  Shortly  after,  it  was  reported  that  a  conflict 

following  words :     **  Farewell,  gentlemen.    I  had  taken  place  between  the  Emir  of  Bokhara 

salute  you,   my  dear  Slavonian  brethren,  on  and  Shehri  Seby.     B6th  reports  appeared  to 

this  our  common  Slavonian  soil.    I  hope  you  Professor  Vambery,  the  well-known  traveller  in 

wiU  be  satisfied  with  your  reception  here  and  Central  Asia,  of  considerable  importance  as 

at  Moscow.    Au  r&toir/"    Previous  to  their  illustrating  the  plans  of  Rasaa.    On  the  place 

departure  the  delegates  issued  an  address  of  itself,  Vambery,  in  a  letter  to   the  London 

thanks  to  the  Russian  people,  in  which  tliey  Times,  dated  April  1st,  gave  the  following  infor- 

say :  "  The  exhibition  which  has  been  so  sue-  mation :  "  Shehri  Seby  (the  "  Green  Town")  was 

cessfully  held  at  Moscow  has  afforded  us  an  called,  in  ancient  times,  Kesh,  and  has,  since 

opportunity   of    cementing   the    relationship  Oavijo  (1408),  never  been  visited  by  any  Euro- 

wbich  connects  the  Slavonic  nationalities,  and  pean.    Its  inhabitants,  about  25,000  in  number, 

of  making  acquaintance  with  the  great  Russian  are  of  a  most  turbulent  character,  which  is 

people.    This  meeting  has  had  no  political  ten-  owing  partly  to  the  warlike  race  of  that  dis- 

dency.    To  no  nations  are  the  efforts  of  the  trict,  partly  to  the  strong  position  which  the 

Slavonians  a  source  of  danger ;  they  tend,  on  town  itself,  a  considerable  fortress,  occupies  by 

the  contrary,  to  further  the  civilization  of  the  being  protected  on  the  east  by  two  citadels,  on 

world.'*    On  December  28th  a  draft  of  the  stat^  the  north  and  west  by  the  river  Shehri  Seby, 

ntes  of  the  society,  called  the  "  The  Slavonian  as  well  as  by  large  tracts  of  marshy  land. 

Committee,"  appointed  to  regulate  the  scien-  which    make   it   inaccessible  to   an    enemy, 

title  intercourse  between  all  Slavonian  nationali-  There  is,  besides,  in  the  Ozbegs,  who  belong  to 

ties,  was  submitted  to  the  Government  for  its  the  Atchmaili  tribe,  from  immemorial  time,  an 

sanction,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  society  implacable  hatred  to  the  ruler  of  Bokhara,  who 

would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Min-  seldom  failed  to  get  into  enmity  with  them, 

ister  of  Public  Instruction.  and  very  often  got  the  worst  of  it.    Although 

The  Panslavonian  tendencies  of  the  Russian  abandoned  to  themselves,  they  stood  sieges 
Government  could  not  fail  to  establish  un-  sometimes  of  two  years'  duration,  and  should 
friendly  relations  with  Turkey  and  Austria,  they  get  any  moral  or  physical  assistance  from 
With  regard  to  Turkey,  the  Russian  Govern-  without  they  conJd  resist  much  longer,  and  this 
ment  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  espouse  the  would  be  an  essential  help  to  any  army  en- 
cause  of  the  insurgents  in  Candia,  and  of  the  gaged  in  war  with  Bokhara."  The  peace  over- 
discontented  Christian  provinces  in  general,  tures  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara  were  agreed  to 
The  Turkish  Government  was  urgently  advised  on  the  11th  of  July.  In  accordance  tiwrewith, 
to  grant  the  independence  of  Candia,  and  the  hostilities  were  not  to  recommence  except  in 
demands  of  the  other  provinces ;  and  when  this  case  of  extreme  necessity ;  the  Emir  of  Bo- 
advice  was  not  accepted,  Rassia  tried  to  bring  khara,  on  his  part,  to  give  orders  for  the  cessa- 
about  a  joint  intervention  of  the  Christian  pow-  tion  of  hostilities.  The  envoy  from  Bokhara 
ers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  final  solution  of  the  has  given  guarantees  that  this  condition  shall 
Eastern  question  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  be  fulfilled. 
Christians.  The  English  papers  in  Hidia  published  a  letter 

The  Russian  rule  in  Central  Asia  is  making  from  the  **  official  news  writer  "  of  the  Indian 

steady  progress  in  point  of  extent  and  consoli-  Government,  dated  Ebokan,  September  6, 1867, 

dation.    In  July  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued,  on  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  from  which 

altering  the  military  and  civil  administration  in  we  learn  that  the  rulers  of  two  inaccessible 

the  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  China  and  and  unknown  mountain  districts  lying  between 

Central  Asia,  bringing  them  under  the  same  Khokan  and  the  loop  of  the  Upper  Oxus,  named 

general  government  established  for  the  prov-  Derwaz  and  Karategtn — places  heretofore  alto- 

inces  of  Turkestan,*  and  giving  tiiem  the  same  gether  unknown — have  been  spontaneously  and 

organization  as  a  military  district.    The  mili-  strongly  recommended  by  the  King  of  Khokan, 

tary  and  civil  administration  was  declared  indi-  to  whom  they  were  heretofore  tributary,  to 

— -= — ,  .  ,  -  . -ju«    ,jg^  A«„„^,  !%,,>/.,,.,>,.  tender  their  full  allegiance  to  Russia,  widiout 

*  Erected  In  February,  18«t    i^m  Ajikual  GrooLPiCDXA  ,            -  ^             -n       ^i.-                      xi.  •              i.« 

fori86&)  loss  of  time.     For  this  purpose  their  agents 
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were  sent  on  by  the  king  to  the  seat  of  the  tarily  ceded  his  sovereign  rights  to  Enssia.  m 
local  Russian  government  and,  at  the  time  of  consideration  of  an  indemnity  of  one  nilBoQ 
writing,  were  waiting  at  Khojend  for  an  inter-  mbles.  In  March  a  decree  of  the  Govenunent 
view  with  the  general  accordingly.  This,  if  declared  serfdom  in  Mingrelia  abolished 
trne,  would  show  not  only  that  the  sovereign  The  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  GoTen- 
of  the  once  extensive  principality  of  Khokan,  so  roent  with  the  Pope  remained  intemipted 
long  known  in  India  as  Sir  John  Lawrence^s  im-  throughout  the  year.  The  Russian  Govern- 
portunate  suitor,  dispatching  urgent  embassies  ment,  in  August,  published  ruks  for  regnlatiiu 
one  after  the  other  to  implore  his  aid  against  the  relations  of  th0  Russian  and  Polish  Catb(w 
the  advancing  Russians,  has  not  only  reconciled  lie  clergy  and  laity  to  the  Holy  See.  The  for- 
faimself  to  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  that  mer  relations  of  the  Rnsdan  Gfovemment  with 
which  can  no  longer  be  resisted,  but  even  finds  the  Pope  will  be  carried  on  through  a  Romtn 
it  worth  while  to  6ourt  Russian  favor  by  trans-  Oatholio  college  in  St.  Petershmig.  In  tb€ 
ferring  or  transmitting  the  allegiance  of  his  event  of  questions  arising  which  cannot  be  de- 
own  outlying  tributaries.  .In  this  way  the  cided  by  the  college,  it^  president  will  ask  the 
farthest  soatheastem  extension  of  Russian  in  flu-  opinion  of  the  Pope,  and  the  reply  of  his  Holi- 
ence  would  speedily  become  all  but  actually  con-  ness,  before  being  carried  into  effect,  will  hare 
terminous  with  the  elastic  northwestern  fron-  to  be  submitted  to  the  Russian  Minister  of  the 
tier  of  the  English  feudatory,  the  Maharajah  Interior.  The  decisona  of  the  Holy  See  kij 
of  Cashmere's  most  recent  territorial  acquisi-  be  observed  in  Russia  so  long  as  ther  do  m 
tions  up  the  Oilgit  valley,  being  separatod  from  come  into  collision  with  the  instittitions  of  tk 
them  by  barely  a  hundred  direct  miles,  so  far  country,  or  the  rights  of  the  chief  of  the  state; 
as  one  can  tell.                               ^  in  the  contrary  case,  all  Papal  bolls  are  to  be 

The  Friend,  of  India  (January  2,  1868),  in  its  considered  hull  and  void, 
review  of  the  year  1867,  thus  refers  to  the  prog-        An  imperial  decree,  issued  in  July,  orders  the 

ress  and  the  plans  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia :  introduction  of  public  and  verbal  jndiciarr  pro- 

In  the  course  of  1867  the  whole  of  Kussian  Tur-  «edure  before  tie  military  tribnnds  tbejame 

kestan  wag  reorganized,  being  placed  under  a  gov-  M  exists  m  the  cml  courts ;   sucn  procedure, 

emor-genend  no  lonj?er  subject  to  Orenbiug,  but  re-  however,  to  be  subject  to  any  military  regck- 

ceiving  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  direct.    When  the  tions  that  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 

Bnseian  troops  were   at  their  weakest  they  were  rpnnirAmAnfa  nf  tf^icu^inlfnA 

attacked  by  faibes  in  the  pay  of  Bokhara.    A  brief  J^^quirei^nts  ot  Oiscipime.  ^  -,,   -, , 

campaign  ended  in  the  formation  of  aSussxan  en-         ^^  official  report,  -published  at  St.  reter^ 

oampment  almost  under  the  walls  of  Samarcand.  burg,  shows  the  condition  of  the  Russian  f&h 

Throughout  the  year,  however,  the  Russians  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867.     It  appears  frc-m 

harasBed  by  the  hordes.    The  Bokhara  ruler,  who  this  report  that  there  are  still  3,629,382  seris 

^X^feTc^pX^ts^l^-'sS^  notemandpated.    -^e  .mnber  of  tte  en,^* 

which  became  indepen<fent  or  tributary  to  Euseia.  pated  serfs  is  now  6,146,635,  mclndiDg  I,m- 

He  sent  an  envoy  to  Calcutta,  who,  while  courteously  150  in  Lithuania.     Of  these  only  648,529  Mve 

treated  by  the  Viceroy,  was  reminded  of  the  fate  or  obtained  their  emancipation  by  volnntarv  agree- 

ConoUy  and  Stoddart,  and  received  no  promise  of  j^^^^^  entered  into  with  their  master^.    Be 

STtli"^dstu«?^rn2^^^^  remainder  have  become  proprietoi.  tW 

a  secret  league  with  Persia,  by  which  the  Shah  would  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  which  has 

be  presented  with  Bagdad,  where  lie  the  bones  of  assigned  414,275,707  rubles  as  compeBsatioD 

Husain  and  Hasan,  in  exchange  for  her  daims  to  to  the  old  landholders.     Up  to  the  let  of  Jmb- 

Herat  and  for  a  province  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  ^^^  j^^^.    ^^^^^    ^.^ates,   inhabited  by  66,754 

people,  have  been  transferred  to  the  state,  at  a 

The  Russian   Government,  in   1867,  estab-  cost  of  7,688,666  rubles.    In  the  governmeDts 

lished  a  military  school  at  Orenburg,  on  the  of  Jaroslav,  Kalooga,  Kasan,  Moscow,  Orel, 

frontiers  of  Turkestan,  for  200  pupils,  120  of  Riazan,  St  Petersburg,  Samara,  SaratOT,  Sim- 

whom  are  to  be  selected  from  the  sons  of  Tar-  birsk,  Tambov,  Toola,    and    Voronej,  where 

tar  and  Kirghis  chiefs.    As  Russians  and  Tar-  there  are  15, 672 .villages,  with  8,087,845  iuhal-i- 

tars  generally  get  on  well  together,  the  new  tants,  the  peasant  proprietors  have  alreadrbeec 

school  will  probably  confirm  the  good  relations  charged  with  the  ground-rent  of  their  estates, 
between  the  two  nationalities  in  the  border        Railways  are  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  the 

country.  course  of  1867  the  Ryasan-Morschansk  line,  a 

The  Government  was  greatly  displeased  with  portion  of  the  Moscow- Volga  line,  was  openeii 

the  resolutions  passed  by  some  of  the  provincial  150  miles  long.    The  Moscow-Odessa  BailwT 

assemblies.    An  imperial  decree,  dated  January  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  works  betveta 

80th,  closed  the  provincial  estates  of  St.  Peters-  Poti  and  Tiflis— a  line  which,  after  its  eites- 

burg,  relieving  the  president  and  the  committee  sion  to  the  Caspian  harbor  of  Baku,  will  moDO- 

of  Uieir  fnnctions,  and  dismissing  the  members,  polize  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Peraai: 

on  the  ground  that  they  have  adopted  an  atti-  trade— begun.    For  these  extensive  enterprtd 

tude  opposed  to  the  laws  and  hostile  'to  the  the  funds  are  supplied  by  the  Russian  Tresjiuj 

Government.  and  the  German  and  Dutch  money  maitfti 

InJanuary,  Prince  Dadian  of  Mingrelia,  in  his  The    shareholders,  being   guaranteed  bf  tw 

own  name  and  in  that  of  his  successors,  volun-  Government,  have  the  additional  attraction  (k 
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a  very  low  price,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  expresses  in  this  report  the  conviction  that  im- 

reloptance  reccDtlj  manifested  to  take  up  Bus-  provements  in  the  tariff  can  only  he  obtained 

sian  loans,  numeroas  capitalists  are  to  be  foand  by  the  adoption  of  an  independent  comroeroial 

who  will  invest  in  this  lucrative  sort  of  stock,  policy,  and  states  that  in  the  present  condition 

The  man  to  whom  Russia  is  indebted  for  the  of  Russia  tariff  <j[uestions  must  not  be  made 

rapid  development  of  her  railway  system,  and  subject  to  conditions  stipulated  in  treaties  of 

whose  name  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  commerce  with  other  nations.    The  Emperor 

of  her  might  and  culture,  is  Herr  von  Delvig,  a  ordered  the  minister's  proposal  to  be  executed. 

Courland  baron,  Government  director  of  rail-  The  members  of  the  commission  were  appointed 

way  matters.  in  November,  and  an  imperial  decree  was  is- 

In  July  the  Minister  of  Finance  addressed  a  sued,  instructing  them  to  commence  their  labors 

report  to  the  Emperor,  pointing  out  the  ne-  on  the  18th  of  November.    The  result  of  their 

cessity  for  the  introduction  of  changes  in  the  labors  and  the  ministerial  decision  on  the  qnes- 

tarifl^  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  com-  tion  are  to  be  ready  at  latest  on  the  Idth  March, 

mission  to  examine  the  different  points  which  1868,  when  they  will  be  laid  before  the  council 

require  modification.    The  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  empire. 

's 

SALMON,  AooLDCiiTioN  of. the.  The  eggs  the  Mona  Passage— the  principal  entrance  to 
of  the  salmon,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  vessels  from  Europe— 
the  waters  of  Australia,  have  hatched,  and  the  from  which  strait  it  is  not  more  than  sixty  or 
young  fish  are  prospering.  Ice  has  been  used  seventy  miles  distant ;  and  it  is  not  much  more 
in  the  transportation  of  the  eggs,  which,  ao-  than  three  times  that  distance  from  the  'Wind- 
cording  to  Mr.  Toule,  retards  the  phenomena  ward  Passage  between  Hayti  and  Cuba. 
of  embryonic  ev(dution.  This  gentleman  has  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  new  insurrec- 
found  that  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  may  thus  be  tion  broke  out,  in  the  interest  of  ex-President 
preserved  for  three  or  four  months.  It  is  in  Buenaventura  Baez.  At  the  doee  of  the  year 
this  manner  that  eggs  taken  from  the  Rhine  at  the  larger  portion  of  the  island  was  in  the  hands 
Hnningen  in  Alsace  .have  been  successfully  ofthe  insurrectionists,  but  General  Baez  had  not 
transported  to  Australia.  Sweden  and  Nor-  yet  arrived  in  the  territory  of  tlie  republic, 
way  are  both  occupied  in  stocking  their  rivers  SARGENT,  Luoius  Manlius,  an  American 
with  salmon,  so  that  the  fine  example  of  the  Zo-  author,  journalist,  and  reformer,  bom  in  Boston, 
ological  Society  of  Acclimation  will  not  be  lost.  June  29,  1786;  died  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 

SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repub-  June  2,  1867.    His  early  years  were  spent  at 

lie,  a  state  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the  school,  and  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College 

eastern  portion  of  the  Island  pf  Hayti.    Area,  he  studied  law,  but  never  practised  his  profes- 

22,000  square  miles;  population,  about  200,000.  sion.    Possessed  of  ample  means,  he  devoted 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports,  each,  is  esti-  himself  to  literary  and  philanthropic  labors,  and 

mated  at  about  6,000,000  francs  annually.   The  early  took  a  prominent  stand  among  the  young 

number  of  vessels  entering  annually  the  ports  men  of  his  native  city.    In  1818  be  published 

of  San  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata  is  from  100  ^^  Hubert  and  Ellen,''  with  other  poems.    For 

to  120.    President,  in  1867,  Jos6  Maria  Cabral.  many  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Boston 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  navigation,  Transoriptj  and  republished  some  of  his  contri- 
and  extradition,  was  concluded  with  the  Uni-  butions  to  that  journal  under  the  title  ^^  Deal- 
ted  States  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  officially  ings  with  the  Dead,  by  a  Sexton  of  the  Old 
published  by  the  Government  of  the  latter  School."  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
on  the  4th  of  October.  A  special  envoy.  Gen-  cause  of  temperance,  in  behalf  of  which  he  pub- 
eral Scgol,  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  lished  three  volumes  of  "Tales,"  the  first  of 
offer  to  that  Goveinment  the  lease  of  the  bay  which  appeared  in  1888,  and  exhibited  fancy, 
of  Samana,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000.  The  culture,  and  beauty  of  expression.  His  poetry, 
bay  of  Samana  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  pen-  of  which  he  wrote  sparingly,  was  far  above 
insula  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  northeast  mediocrity,  and  in  his  prose  writings  he  dis- 
coast  of  the  Island  of  HaytL  The  bay  is  forty-  played  a  research  that  was  surprising  in  its 
three  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  thoroaghness,  and  highly  entertaining  and  valu- 
about  eight  miles  broad.  The  Tuma,  the  long-  able  in  its  character.  His  publish^  writings 
est  river  in  San  Domingo,  empties  itself  in  at  have  had  a  large  sale,  and  have  elicited  praise 
its  west  end,  and  it  has  great  natural  facilities  from  thousands  of  readers, 
for  repairing  or  careening  vessels  of  the  largest  SAXE,  the  name  of  one  grand-duchy  (Saxe- 
barden.  Samana,  besides  being  one  of  the  finest  Weimar)  and  three  duchies  (S.-Altenburg,  S.- 
harbors  in  the  world,  occupies  a  most  important  Meiningen,  and  S.-Ooburg-Gotha),  belonging  to 
position  with  reference  to  the  various  inter-  the  North-German  Oonfederation.  Reigning 
oceanic  routes  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Galf  of  princes.  Grand-duke  Karl  Albert,  of  S.-Wiemar, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America.    It  commands  born  June  24, 1818,  succeeded  h^^  father  July 
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8,  1858 ;  Duke  George '  II.,  of  S.-MeimngeD, 
born  April  2,  1826,  sacceeded  his  father  Sep- 
tember 20,  1866 ;  Dnke  Ernst  I.,  of  S.-Alten- 
bnrg,  born  September  16,  1826,  succeeded  his 
father  Angast  8,  1858;  Dake  Ernst  II.,  of  S.- 
Oobarg-Gotha,  born  June  21,  1844,  succeeded 
bis  father  January  29, 1864.  Area,  population, 
and  contingent  to  the  anny  of  the  Old  German 
Confederation,  are  as  follows : 


Baxe-TVcimor. 

Meintngen 

Aitenborg 

Coburg-Gotbft.. 


u 


It 


SqasNlfUat. 


1,421 
938 
509 
610 


PopolaUon. 


280,201 
178,066 
141,889 
164,527 


Oontiagoit 


8,015 
2,110 
M78 
2,046 


According  to  a  military  convention  concluded 
on  June  26th,  by  Prussia,  with  Saxe- Weimar, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Benss-Greitz, 
and  Keuss-Schleitz,  the  troops  of  these  states 
are  organized  by  Prussia  into  three  infantry 
regiments  of  Thuringia,  of  three  battalions  each. 

SAXONY,  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the  North- 
German  Confederation.  King,  Johann  I.,  born 
December  12,  1801  ;  succeeded  his  brother 
Friedrioh  August  II.  on  August  9, 1854.  Area, 
6,777  flQoai^e  miles;  population  in  1864,  2,843,- 
994.  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditures 
are  estimated  in  the  budget,  for  the  financial 
period  of  1864  to  1866,  at  18,658,984  thalers 
each.  The  Saxon  army,  which  now  constitutes 
the  12th  army  corps  of  the  North- German 
Confederation,  numbers  24,148  men. 

SOHAUMBURG-LIPPE,  a  principality  be- 
longing to  the  North-German  Confederation. 
Prince,  Adolf,  bom  August  1,  1817 ;  succeeded 
his  father  November  21, 1866.  Area,  212  square 
miles ;  population,  in  1864,  81,882.  The  contin- 
gent of  the  principality  to  the  Old  German  Con- 
federation was  516  men.  In  virtue  of  a  mili- 
tary convention  with  Prussia,  the  troops,  since 
October  1,  1867,  serve  in  the  Prussian  army.  • 

SCHWARZBUBG,  the  name  of  two  princi- 
palities belonging  to  the  North-German  Con- 
federation. Reigning  princes,  G&nther,  Prince 
of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  born  Septem- 
ber 24,  IQOl,  succeeded  his  father  August  19, 
.1835;  and  Albert,  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  born  April  30,  1798,  succeeded  his 
brother  June  28,  1867.  The  area,  population, 
and  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Old  German 
Confederation  were,  in  1866,  as  follows : 


Sqnar*  Mllei. 


Scbwftrzbur^Sonderabaaeen 
*•  Rndolstadt . . . 


813 
840 


PopoIatlOB. 


66,189 
78,752 


CoatlBg't. 


826 
9S9 


The  troops  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
in  conseqaence  of  a  military  convention  with 
Prussia,  serve,  since  October  1,  1867,  in  the 
Prussian  army;  those  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt form,  together  with  those  of  the  two  prin- 
cipalities of  Reuss  and  Saxe-Altenburg,  one  of 
the  infantry  regiments  of  Thuringia.  {^  Saxb.) 

SCOTT,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  fiELDiwa,  D.  D.. 
Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


Church  for  the  Diocese  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  bom  in  1805;  died  iiuKew 
York  City,  of  Panama  fever,  July  14,  1867. 
Bishop  Scott  was  a  native  of  the  South,  and 
had  been  for  many  years  a  clerg}inaii  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Uie  Diooese  of 
Geor^a.  He  was  appointed  Miraonary  Bbhop 
from  that  diocese  in  185i,  and  was  consecrated 
at  Savannah.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  Li? 
work  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  great  asddnitj 
and  zeal,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  Oregon. 
He  had  not  visited  the  Eastern  States  before 
for  several  years,  and  was  accompanied  at  thii 
time  by  his  wife.  He  contracted  the  Panama 
fever  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  but  was  not  re- 
garded as  serioi^y  ill.  The  disease  aasomed  an 
unfavorable  character  soon  after  his  landing, 
and  resulted  in  his  death  on  the  third  daj. 
*  SEDGWICK,  Oathabine  Mahu,  an  Ameri- 
can novelist  and  essayist^  bom  in  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1789;  died  near  Roxbmr, 
Mass.,  July  31,  1867.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  eminent  statesman  and  jurist  Judge  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  and  eigoyed  advantages  cf  in- 
tellectual cnlture  such  as  at  that  time  fell  to 
the  lot  of  few  American  women.  These  she 
diligently  improved,  and  after  the  death  of  ber 
father  in  1818,  at  the  urgent  request  of  wm 
intiraato  friends,  she  undertook  to  saperinte&d 
the  education  of  their  daughters,  and  the  work 
thus  begun  was  continued  with  but  brief  oo 
casional  intermissions,  in  a  quiet'  way,  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  She  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  winning  the  love  of  her  pupils,  and  con- 
trolling and  inflnencing  them  withoat  apparent 
effort,  inciting  them  both  by  example  and  pre- 
cept to  intellectual  activity  and  usefulness,  and 
to  moral  excellence  and  philanthropic  efort 
But  her  labors  as  a  teacher  did  not  fuHf  o^ 
cupy  her  time,  and  like  Miss  Bremer,  whom  she 
resembled  in  many  particulars,  she  devoted  her 
leisure  to  authorship,  with  high  aims  of  Q^fnl- 
ness.  .Her  first  work,  "  A  New  England  Tale,'' 
was  published  anonymously  in  1822,  and  onlj 
on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  brother  Hen^. 
It  had  a  speedy  and  great  snocess,  owing  in 
part  perhaps  to  its  novel  and  skilful  portraitnre 
of  New  England  life,  and  its  numerous  local 
allusions,  but  still  more  probably  fi^mi  its  real 
merit  In  1824,  her  "Redwood"  appeared, 
and  was  almost  immediately  republished  iu 
England  (then  a  very  rai^  success  for  an 
American  novel),  and  translated  soon  after  into 
French,  Italian,  and  Swedish.  In  1827  ap- 
peared her  **  Hope  Leslie ;  or,  Eariy  Times  in 
America,"  which,  from  its  originality,  fi^hnesi 
and  beauty  of  style,  increased  her  already  great 
popularity  as  a  writer.  In  1830  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  *'  Clarence ;  a  Tale  of  our  own  Tiroes." 
which  also  met  with  great  success.  In  1832 
she  published  "Le  Bossu,"  a  shorter  storr  for 
young  people.  In  1836  "  The  Linwoods,"  a 
romance"  of  the  Revolution,  was  published  as 
well  as  a  volume  of  shorter  tales.  For  the 
twenty  years  following  she  produced  no  novel 
proper,  but  prepared  several  works  for  popular 
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readiBg,  intended  to  inculcate  domestic  virtues  discharged  female  prisoners,  which,  nnder  the 
and  mstmct  the  young  in  the  duties  of  the  name  of  ^*  The  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,"  was  or- 
home  and  family.    A  series  which  appeared  ganized  in  1846,  and  of  which  till  within  tJie 
from  1885  to  1838,  with  the  titles  of  ^^  The  last  two  years  she  had  been  first  directress. 
Poor  Rich  Man    and  the  Rich  Poor  Man,"  8L0AT,  Rear- Admiral  John  Dsaks,  U.  8.  N., 
^^Live  and  Let  Live,"  *' Means  and  Ends,"  and  a  naval  officer,  born  in  New  York  in  1780;  died 
*^  Home,"  were  very  popular  and  useful.    Ev^  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  November  28, 
mindful  of  the  young,  she  also  published  in  1867.   He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  sailing-master, 
1838  "  A  Love  Token  for  Children,"  and  the  February  12, 1800,  but  after  serving  a  year  was 
preceding  year,  her  Memoir  of  that  wonder-  honorably  discharged  under  a  reduction  of  the 
fully  gifted  child,  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  ap-  forces.    He  was  reappointed  as  master  in  the 
peared  in  Sparks's  collection  of  American  Bi-  commencement  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  re- 
ographies.    In  1841,  on  her  return  from  a  tour  ceived  his  commission  as  lieutenant  on  the  241ih 
in  Europe,  she  published  that  charming  vol-  of  July,  1816,  and  saw  some  active  service  in 
ume  of  travels,  "  Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kin-  the  war  with  Great  Britain.    In  1820  he  made 
dred  at  Home."    In  1845  another  'Volume  of  a  cruise  to  the  Brazils,  in  the  Eranklin,  and  re- 
sketches,  *^  Milton  Harvey  and  other  Tales,"  ap-  turned  in  1822  in  the  Congress.    During  1824- 
peared,  and  not  long  after  her  *^  Morals  of  Man-  '25  he  commanded  the  Grampus,  one  of  the 
ners,"  intended  for  very  young  persons.    For  fleet  engaged  in  extenninating  the  pirates  of 
these  she  also  published  from  time  to  time  sev-  the  West  Indies.    He  received  his  commission  as 
oral  very  simple  but  pleasant  stories,  brief  but  master-commandant  in  1826,  and  was  placed  in 
Instructive.    In  1857  she  again  returned  to  the  command  of  tlie  sloop  St.  Louis,  on  the  Pacific 
ranks  of  the  novelists,  with  her  "Married  or  station,  where  he  served  two  years.     In  1837 
Single  ? "  which,  in  freshness,  piquancy,  and  he  was  made  full  captain,  and  placed  on  waiting 
grace  of  style,  was  certainly  fully  equal  to  her  orders.    The  last  active  service  he  saw  was  as 
earlier  works.    In  1858  she  prepared  a  life  of  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  in  1846, 
Joseph  Gartis,  an  eminent  promoter  of  educa-  flying  his  pennant  on  the  frigate  Savannah.   His 
tion  in  New  York  City,  and  one  of  its  most  sea  service  in  this  his  last  cruise  continued  till 
honored    philanthropists.      During    all    these  December,  1852.    At  the  advanced  age  of  seven- 
years,  and  even  to  a  still  later  period,  she  was  ty-two  he  was  made  commandant  of  the  Norfolk 
an  almost  constant  contributor  of  essays  and  Navy  Yard,  and  next  employed  as  superintend- 
stories  to  the  magazines  of  light  literature,  all  ent  of  the  construction  of  the  Stevens  battery, 
of  them  marked  by  her  peculiar  graces  of  style,  at  Hoboken,  and  superintendent  of  the  United 
Her  latest  published  volume  was,  we  believe,  States  mail-steamships  sailing  from  this  port.  In 
her  "Letters  to  my  Pupils,"  issued  in  1862,  a  1856  he  was  placed  on  the  reserve  list,  and  grant- 
rare  and  precious  treasure  of  instruction  and  ed  indefinite  leave.    He  was  made  commodore 
snggestion  to  the  hundreds  who  had  been  under  on  the  retired  list  in  1862,  and  in  July,  1866,  was 
her  oare  as  an  instructor.    Miss  Sedgwick's  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  the  re- 
novels  do  not,  perhaps,  display  as  much  ere-  tired  list.    The  admirars  entire  term  of  service 
ative  power  as  those  of  two  or  tliree  other  is  stated  by  the  Navy  Department  at  sixty-seven 
novelists  of  the  present  century,  but  the  .purity  years,  nine  months,  and  sixteen  days.     This  in- 
and  gracefulness  of  her  style,  the  high  moral  eludes  the  period  between  his  discharge  and 
tone,  and  the  evident  purpose  of  usefulness  reappointment — about  ten  or  eleven  years ;  de- 
which  pervades  her  works,  render  them  the  ducting  this  from  his  unemployed  time  (thirty 
most  desirable  books  of  their  class  to  place  in  years),  and  he  had  seen  about  the  usual  propor- 
fbe  hands  of  the  young.    They  are,  indeed,  a  tion  of  active  service,  viz.,  seventeen  and  a  half 
"  well  of  Eqglish,  undefiled."    Miss  Sedgwick  years  of  sea  service,  and  twenty  years  and  three 
was  as  remarkable  for  her  unostentatious  phi-  months  of  shore  duty. 

lanthropy  as  for  her  literary  position.  The  SOULE,  Rev.  JosnuA,  D.  D.,  senior  Bishop 
danghter  of  the  great  jurist  who  in  the  first  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  bom  in 
decade  of  the  present  century,  on  the  bench  of  Bristol,  Maine,  August  1,  1781 ;  died  at  Nash- 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  pro-  ville,  Tennessee,  March  6,  1867.  He  Joined 
noanced  the  elaborate  opinion  that,  "  by  the  the  Methodist  Church  in  1797,  and  the  next 
law  of  nature,  which  iu  that  case  remained  the  year  was  licensed  to  preach  as  an  itinerant, 
law  of  Massachusetts,  one  man  could  not  have  travelling  under  the  presiding  elder,  till  the 
a  legitimate  property  in  another,"  she  was  a  session  of  the  Annual  Conference  in  June, 
life-long  opponent  of  slavery,  and  did  much  in  1799.  A  lad,  now,  of  only  seventeen  years,  he 
her  quiet  way  to  aid  the  slave,  and  help  the  excited  general  interest  in  the  district  by  his 
cause  of  freedom.  But  the  saffering  and  erring  powerful  exhortations  after  Taylor's  sermons, 
everywhere  were  the  objects  of  her  care  and  He  was  received  on  probation  at  the  next 
regard.  The  poor  never  sought  relief  from  her  Annual  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
in  vain;  and  although  resident  in  Berkshire  Portland  city  circuit.  He  remained  an  addi- 
County,  Mass.,  she  consented  to  give  the  tional  year  in  Maine,  on  Union  circuit,  when  ho 
benefit  of  her  name  and  infiuence,  with  a  passed  into  Massachusetts,  and  labored  on  Sand- 
large  amount  of  personal  eifort,  to  the  estab-  wich  ^and  Needham  circuits,  and  Nantucket 
lishment  in  New  York  City  of  a  refuge  for  Island,  in  1801-'d,  respectively.    In  1804  he 
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returned  to  Maine,  where  be  travelled  nine  birtb,  but  became  fi^e  by  the  edict  of  1790,  and 

years  as  presiding  elder.    He  had  now  become  took  part  in  the  insurrection  a^nst  the  French 

one  of  the  strong  men  of  Eastern  Mediodism.  in  1808,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.    He  sened 

The  district  was  the  only  one  at  the  time  in  all  as  a  captain  under  Boyer  in  1820,  ft3  a  colonel 

Maine,  and  comprised  thirteen  circuits.    His  under  Grerard  in  1644^  as  a  brigadier-geoenl 

sermons  at  this  period  are  described  as  singu-  under  Guerrier  in    1845,  and  became  com- 

larly  powerful,  marked  by  broad  views  and  a  mander  of  a  division  at  the  death  of  Riche  in 

migestic  dignity  of  style  and  manner.    In  1808  1846.    While  the  rival  generals  Sanffi^  and 

he  attended  the  Q-eneral  Conference  in  Balti-  Paul  were  plotting  for  the  succession,  Soalonqne 

more.    At  that  session  the  plan  of  a  delegated  was    unexpectedly  elected  to  tiie  presidencj 

General  Oonference  was    adopted  ;    and    the  in  1847.    In  his  early  career  he  had  belonged 

grave  responsibility  was  devolved  on  him  to  to  the  party  of  the  mulattoes,  but  after  his  elec- 

draw  up  the  constitution,  as  it  now  appears  in  tion  he  began  to  attach  the  blacks  to  bis  paitr, 

the  Book  of  Discipline.    After  presiding  over  and  enter^  upon  a  omel  exercise  of  power, 

various  other  districts  of  Maine  and  Massachu-  The  number  of  citizens  of  Hayti  is  said  to  h&re 

setts,  in  1816  he  was  elected,  by  the  General  been  deciihated  in  1848  by  execution,  coufis- 

Oonference,  book   agent,  and  editor    of  the  cations,  and  proscription.  .  He  also  made  re- 

Methodist  Magazine,    For  four  years  he  per-  newedatteraptsto  subjugate  the  republic  of  St 

formed  the  duties  of  these  offices  with  great  Domingo,  but  without  success,  though  ho  ltd 

fidelity.    He  succeeded  in   placing  the  Book  into  the  country  an  army  of  5,000  meo.  In 

Concern  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  giv-  1849  he  reestablished  the  empire,  somewhat 

ing  it  a  permanent  prosperity.    In  1820  he  after  the  manner  of  Kapoleon^s  coup  d'eUU  in 

was  succeeded,  as  agent  and  editor,   by  Dr.  France,  taking  the  title  of  Faustin  I.    He  is- 

Bangs,  being  himself  elected  to  the  Episcopate,  sued  a  constitution,  but  under  it  reserved  to 

He,  however,  respectfully  declined  consecration,  himself  the  right  to  do  pretty  much  u  he 

in  view  of  what  is  known  as  the  presiding-  pleased.    In  1862  he  had  himself  crowned,  im- 

elder  question.    He  never  would  consent  to  itating  in  that  ceremony  the  coronation  of  Xa- 

execute  the  office  of  bishop,   if  the  presiding  poleon  I.    In   1855,  with  an  army  of  10,000 

elders  were  elected  by  the  Annual  Conferance.  men,  he  made  another  attempt  to  subjugate  the 

That  year  he  was  stationed  in  the  city  of  New  •  republic  of  St.  Domingo,  but  was  defeated  by 

York.    In  1821  he  was  stationed  in  New  York,  Santana,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  A 

as  preacher  in  charge.    In  1822  and  1823  he  third  attempt  the  following  year  met  with  s 

was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  churches  in  like  un&vorable  result.    In  1858  the  dissati^- 

Baltimore  city  station.    Here  he  was  greatly  faction,  aided  by  the  commercial  crisis,  becaiae 

beloved  and  admired.    In  1824  the  General  so  general  tJiat  a  rebellion  at  the  begioniBg  of 

Oonference,  holding  its  sessions  in  Baltimore,  the  following  year  was  the  consequence ;  and 

reelected  him  to  the  Episcopate,  and  his  objec-  Soulouque,  having  been  defeated  by  General 

tions  having  been  removed,  he  accepted  and  GcfiErard  (who  has  recently  been  driven  out  hj 

was  ordained  bishop.    From  that  time  until  he  Salnave,  and  who  was  elected  President  of  the 

was  forced  by  the  weight  of  years  and  increas-  restored  republic),  took    refuge   in  Jamaica 

ing  infirmities  to  retire  from  active  service,  ho  where  he  subsequently  resided, 

was  abundant  in  labors,  scorning  ease  and  scJf-  SOUTH  OAROLINA.    In  carrying  into  ef- 

indulgence,  consecrating  all  his  powers  to  the  feet  the  military  policy  of  Oongress  for  the 

difficult  and  responsible  work  which  had  been  government  of  the  Southern  States,  inangonted 

assigned  him  by  the  Ohurch.    The  General  by  the  adoption  of  the  reconstruction  raeasnrtu 

Oonference  of  1840  appointed  Bishop  Sonle  its  of  March,  1867,  the  President  assigned  General 

representative  to  the  British  Wesley  an  Metho-  Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  the  command  C|f  theSeconil 

dist  Oonference,  which  met  in  1842,  and  after  Military  District,  embracing  the  two  States  of 

fulfilling  that  appointment  he  travelled  exten-  North  and  South  Carolina,  with  his  headquar- 

sively  in  the  British  Islands  and  France.    In  ters  at  Oolumbia,  the  capital  of  the  latter  State. 

the  General  Oonference  of  1844  he  sided  with  On  assuming  the  command.   General  Sickles 

the  Soath,   and  has  since  ranked  as    senior  promulgated  the  following  order : 

Bishop  of  Southern  Methodism  in  Tennessee.  General  Orden  j\o.  1. 

During  1853-54  he  made  an  episcopal  tour  in  „                  «         ,,     *      1         /vo.« . 

California,  and  on  his  retam  withdrew  from  ^"^""^fo^^^'^^^l^^^)!^'     ^- 

the  active  duties  of  his  office  in  consequence  of  Columbia,  8.  c.,  March  21, 1S67.  } 

impaired  health,  although  as  long  as  he  was  1.  In  oomplifmce  with  General  Orders,  No.  10,  head; 

able  to  do  so  he  continued  to  preach,  which  of  quarters  of  the  Army,  March  11, 1867,  the  undersien^ 

Iftte  vPflrs  htiR  onlv  h^on  nn  rare  ocrflsionft.     He  hereby  assumes  command  of  the  Second  MJlitarrin*- 

late  years  nas  only  oeen  on  rare  occasions,     ne  ^^^^  constituted  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  Pubbc  Doji- 

was  a  man  of  much  force,  firm  and  consistent  j^ent  ^q,  ^8,  March  2,  1867,  cmtled  "  An  Act  for 

in  his  convictions,  and  holding  the  Church  above  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States," 

all  other  interests.  2.  In  the  execution  of  the  duty  of  the  commaD^lin? 

SOULOUQUE,  Faustin,  ex-Emperor  of  Hay-  general  to  mjuntain  the  security  of  the  inhabitwts  m 

ti  W  in  the  southern  part  of  /he  island  of  ^^^X^a^n^l  ^i2^^^^^^^^ 

St.  Domingo,  inl789;  died  in  Jamaica,  West  punished  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  cnit- 

Indies,  in  September,  1867.     He  was  a  slave  ^y  {nab,  the  local  civil  tribunals  will  be  peraoiitcd  to 
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jurisdiction  of  and  try  offenden,  excepting  only    the  vote  of  the  blacks  would  outnnmber  bv  at 
L  cases  as  may  by  the  order  of  the  cj)mman,ding    i^ast  one-half  that  of  the  whites  capable  of  re- 


take 

such  cases  as  may  oy  me  oraer  oi  lae  wmmanoing  i^ast  one-half  that  of  the  whites  capable  ^.  .^- 

^neral  be  referred  to  a  oommission  or  other  military  —•„i.««x;^„      Tk*»  ««^^««:4..,  «.««  ««™^*     i    ^  i*. 

toibunal  for  trial.  gistration.    The  necessity  was  accordingly  felt 

S..The  civil  government  now  existing  in  North  of  inspiring  the  freedmen  with  a  becoming  sense 

Carolina  and  South  Carolina  is  provisionu  onl^,  and  of  their  responsibility  in  view  of  the  prominent 

in  all  respecto  subject  to  the  paramoimt  authonty  of  part  they  were  to  take  in  the  first  exercise  of 

S^!r»4'^™ie*hr«r''  ^o^tt'Sl  their  civil  r^h^  in  reor^aniziog  the  govern- 

iiicipal  riulationsnot  inconsiBtent  with  the  Constitu-  ™®^t  ot  the  State.    At  a  meetmg  of  freedmen 

tion  and  laws  of  the- United  States,  or  the  prodainar  at  Oolnmbia,  called  for  the  purpose  of  celebrat- 

tions  of  the  President,  or  with  such  r^^tions  as  are  ing  the  event  which  had  invested  them  with 

or  may  be  nrescribed  in  the  orders  of  the  command-  the  sufitage,  several  white  men  took  a  leading 

IS^coDty"?h^^4?tl,'S^^^^^  part,  who%ere  not  only  disfranchised  nnde? 

thorized  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their  proper  fime-  the  recent  acts  Of  Congress,  but  who  had  held 

tions,  and  will  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  inhab-  conspicuous  places  in  support  of  the  Gonfed- 

**"P^^                   ,  .,   «             ...             _^  eracy.    General  Wade  Hampton  addressed  the 

nc^lo^orX^to'^e^^au'S^'^'p^P^S?  ?«f-Wy,  ^tting  fortii  the  identity  of  the  real 

required  of  such  tribunal  or  officer,  whereby  due  and  interests  of  whites  and  blacks  m  South  Oaro- 

rightful  security  to  person  or  properey  shall  be  de-  lina,  and  counselling  the  latter  to  seek  affilia- 

nied,  the  case  will  be  reported  by  the  post  com-  tion  with  those  whites  whose  interest  and  de- 

mander  to  these  h^quarters.  gjr©  it  was  to  build  up  again  the  material  pros- 

6.  Post  commanders  will  cause  to  be  arrested  per-  _^  •!.„  ^p  ^i.^  a^„*i,      ti^«.^«i.,  xr««i,   4.i.«  1-: 
sons  charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes  Vnd  P?"^^  of  the  South.    Beverly  Nash,  the  pnn- 
offences,  when  the  civil  authorities  fail  to  arrest  and  cipal   colored  speaker  in  the  convention,  de- 
bring  such  offenders  to  trial,  and  will  hold  the  ao-  clared  that  the  negroes  '^  recognized  the  South- 
cuscd  in  custody  for  trial  by  militwy  commission,  era  white  man  as  the  true  friend  of  tlie  black 

authority  will  be  reported  promptly.    The  charges  disabilities  imposed  upon  leadmg  citizens  of  the 

preferred  will  be  acoompamed  by  the  evidence  on  State. 

which  they  are  founded.  At  a  meeting  of  the  colored  citizens  of 


.-.— co6peration  of  civil  officers  in  the  discharge  >,.  *      »  >f     — 

their  duties,  and  the  aid  of  all  good  citizens  in  pre-  pressed  their  cordial  and  entire  sanction  of  the 

venting  conduct  tending  to  disturb  the  peace;  and  to  recent  action  of  Congress,  and  set  forth  some 

administration,  the  commanding  general  respectfully  ^^^st  of  which  vml  be  found  embodied  in  the 

amd  earnestly  commends  to  the  people  and  author-  resolutions  of  the  Republican  State  Oonvention, 

ities  of  North  and  South  Carolina  unreserved  obedi-  which  met  some  months  later, 

ence  to  the  authority  now  established,  and  the  dUi-  Qther  meetings  of  a  similar  character  were 

g^^l<SiX&;o^vt^^^^^  ^«1<1  if  different  parts  of  the  State^.the  most 

7.  All  orders  heretofore  published  to  the  Departs  important  of  which  was  at  Columbia,  m  the 

ment  of  the  South  are  hereby  continued  in  force.  month  of  April.     Here  Governor  Orr  addressed 

The  following  named  officers  are  announced  as  the  the  freedmen,  urging  them  to  keep  clear  of  na- 

''fap^nV"1f!'a^Ssr^38rUrSS¥t;tes  Infant.7,  ^^f^f  VoMc.  and  the  great  party  organizations 

acting  Assistant  Adjutant  -  General   and  Aide-de-  of  the  country,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 

Camp.  interests  of  the  State,  seeking  counsel  of  those 

Captain  Alexander  Moore,*  88th  United  States  In-  who  were  most  concerned  in  her  welfare.  Reso- 

fantry,  Aide-<ie-Camp.                '  lotions   were  adopted,   declaring    that'^*uni- 

taferii^"c4^*4'ju?A5^l^^"  versa!  suffrage  aocU' with  the  Vinciple  that 

Major  James  P.  Boy,  6th  Umted  States  Infantry,  all  governments  are  founded  upon  the  consent 

acting  Assistant  Inspector-General.  of  the  governed,"  and  that  they  would  advo- 

Brevet  Miyor-General  0.  Tyler,  Deputy-Quarter-  cate  a  constitution  for  South  Carolina  that  shall 

maater-General  Umted  States  Army,  Chief-Quarter-  ^^^^  universal  equality  before  the  laws  to  all, 

"brevet  Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Bums,  M^'or  and  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 

C.  S.   United  States  Army,  Chief  Commissary  of  tion."    They  also,  express  their  belief  in  free 

Subsistence.  schools  for  all  alike,  and  declare  that  it  will  be 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Page,  Surgeon  o^e  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 

""n^  e!1icKlS&,  mI?^^^^^^  form  the  dvil  and  criminal  codes  of  the  State 

Official:  J.  W.  Clous,  Aide-de-Camp.  SO  that  they  may  accord  with  the  enlightened 

sentiments  of  the  present  day." 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  population  of  General  Sickles  addressed  a  body  of  freedmen 

South  Carolina  consisted  of  colored  freedmen,  in  Columbia,  commending  them  for  their  con- 

and  as  the  acts  of  Congress  gave  the  right  of  ex-  duct  in  the  past,  and  advising  them  to  live  on 

ercising  the  elective  franchise  to  persons  of  that  amicable  terms  with  their  former  masters,  and 

race,  while  they  largely  disfranchised  the  white  preserve  the  utmost  moderation  in  all  their 

citizens  for  participation  in  the  cause  of  the  conduct.    *'It  will  not  be  necessary,"  he  said. 

Southern  Confederacy,  it  was  anticipated  that  **  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to 
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yourselyes,  for  you  to  neglect  yoor  regular  em-  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited;  snd  tnj  penon 

plojments  and  associations  to  attend  to  politi-  *?  offending,  procuring  for  or  ^ving  away  to  my  lol- 

cal  affairs.    I  promi«>  ,oa  that,  without  any  ^^'Sg^triLl^^' r?ZrtS5.SlWS^ 

such  saonflce  on  your  part,  every  man  m  the  be  fined  in  a  aum  not  exceeding  one  hmdiid  nor  less 

Oarolinas,  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  decislion  of  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  ex- 

the  great  questions  to  be  passed  upon  under  my  <»«ding  two  months.    And  any  penon  giving  info^ 

supervision,  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  act  his  "J^S^^  of  a  violation  of  this  order  Bhall.  upon  co- 

part,  without  let  or  hinde^ce  from  anyone."  j|^?^ul* JfXX  1^  ^^dS^ 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  Ubarleston  Board  of  Post  commanden  will  i«qiure  sherifb,  dqmtr. 

Trade,  General  Sickles  declared  it  to  be  his  in-  sheriffs,  constables  and  the  police  foro  withm  tbor 

tention  to  make  use  of  the  aid  of  all  faithful  <»5«nands,to  report  to  them  any  violatkm  of  milianr 

civil  officers  in  the  State,  and  to  do  his  utmost       i?"p*fi  ^J^^^SSS^St? "^]^«.  .  . ^  ■ 

.                .    j,x,         X    •  1               •!_    1.  aV  •*'""^"'*'  11.  i'OBt  commanaen  will  exercise  a  sopemiioB 

to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Com-  over  all  magUtrates,  sheriff^,  d0piity-shei&  «»- 

mon wealth.     He  called  for  the  hearty  codp-  stables,  and  polioe  within  their  oommands:  ud  win, 

eration  of  all  citizens  in  the  work  of  reorgan-  whenever  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  a&d 

izing  the  institutions  of  the  State.   On  the  same  *^®  5®?f?*  discharge  of  thehr  dnties,  asiiune  «©- 

occasion  Governor  Orr  declared  it  to  be,  in  his  """"^  ^'^'^^  ^^"^  ^^"*- 

judgment,  the- dictate  of  interest  and  wisdom  An  important  general  order  (No.  10)  viu 

to  concur  in  the  measures  proposed  by  Con-  issued   by  General   Sickles  on  the  Uth  vf 

gress.    He  deplored  the  disf^auchising  clause  April,  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  people 

because  it  excluded  from  participation  in  the  ^o°^  various  hardships  which  sprung  from  tL« 

eonvention   for   framing   a  new  constitution  scarcity  of  money  and  a  vast  burden  of  pri- 

many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State — men  ^&te  indebtedness.    The  first  part  of  this  ord«r, 

who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  prohibiting  the  enforcement  of  execution  against 

fellow-citizens;  he  believed  it  to  bo  unwise  to  property  in  certain  cases,  and  the  conflict Uiere- 

extend  the  suffrage  to  negroes  with  no  educa-  under  between  the  military  authority  and  tiic 

tional  or  property  qualification ;  yet  he  had  no  United  States  court,  have  been  mentioned  &t 

hesitation  in  urging  a  general  registration  of  length  in  the  article  on  North  Carolina.   Other 

those  who  were  qualified,  and  an  earnest  effort  important  provisions  contained  in  the  s&oDe 

to  do  all  that  was  left  them  to  do  to  secure  the  oi'^er  were  the  following : 

prosperity  of  the  State,  and  her  final  restora-  -^^1  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  mofle; 

tion  to  her  place  in  the  Union.    He  believed  ^i^der  contracts,  the  consideration  for  which 

that  the  citizens  should  keep  aloof  from  the  ^^  ^^^  purchase  of  negroes,  were  snspeoded. 

parties  of  tlie  North,  and  associate  themselves  .  -^^  advances  of  money,  implements,  eie.  in 

together,  regardless  of  old  political  lines,  and  ^^  ^^  agricultural  pursuits,  were  to  be  pro- 

without  distinction  of  color,  to  promote  the  best  tected,  and  wages  for  agricultural  labor  wtn: 

interests  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  to  be  a  lien  on  the  crop. 

While    these    conciliatory  and   harmonious  I^  all  sales  of  property  on  execution  or  hj 

counsels  were  before  the  public,  a  discordant  order  of  court,  a  dwelling-house  and  appiirr«- 

strain  was  heard  coming  from  the  retirement  iiancea,  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  were  to  be 

of  ex-Governor  Perry,  who  bitterly  denounced  reserved  to  any  defendant  having  a  fiimilj  de- 

the  course  of  Congress,  and  counselled  a  rejec-  pendent  on  his  or  her  labor, 

tion  of  the  convention  on  the  ground  that  a  The  currency  of  the  United  States  was  m^s 

continuance  of  the  military  government  was  to  &  1^^  tender  in  payment  of  all  dues, 

be  preferred  to  the  consequences  of  reconstruc-  ^®  practice  of  carrying  deadly  weapons,  ei- 

tion  under  the  congressionc^  plan.  cept  by  ofScers  and  Boldiers  in  the  militarT 

Early  in  April  General  Sickles  held  a  confer-  service  of  the  United  States,  was  prohibited: 

ence  with  Governors  Orr  and  Worth,  at  which  ^^y  violation  of  this  order  rendering  the  offeod- 

it  was  agreed  that  no  elections  for  State  or  ^^  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  nuliti.7 

municipal  oflBcers  should  take  place  until  the  commission. 

convention  had  been  held.    All  persons  then  Punishment  of  offences  by  whipping,  naiiD- 

holding  civil  oflSce  were  to  be  continued  in  ing?  branding,  or  other  corporeal  pmusbmeni 

place  so  long  as  they  faithfully  discharged  their  was  prohibited. 

duties,  and  in  case* of  vacancies  arising  from  the  Punishment  by  death,  imposed  by  the  esst- 

usual  causes,  such  officers  as  were  regularly  ing  Isws  in  certain  cases  of  burglary  and  in- 

elected  by  the  people  were  to  be  appointed  by  ccny,  was  also  prohibited, 

the  military  commanders,  and  those  who  ordi-  Power  was  given  to  the  Governors  to  gw!; 

narily  received  their  appointment  from    the  reprieves  and  pardons  to  persons  under  «c; 

Legislature  were  to  be  named  by  the  Gov-  tence  from  civil  courts,  and  to  remit  fines  a&i 

emors.    The  division  into  sub-districts  was  dis-  penalties, 

continued,  and  South  Carolina  was  divided  into  Any  law  or  ordinance  of  the  States  of  Nonl 

ten  military,  posts.     Among  the  instructions  and  South  Carolina  inconsistent  with  this  onic:     I 

issued  to  the  post  commanders  were  the  fol-  ^&rQ  suspended  and  declared  inoperative, 

lowing :  In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  reapecuw 

10.  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  any  person  or  ^^  operation  of  these  provifidons>  in  partifoltf 

persons  to  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  in  the  service  oases,  a  circular  was  issued  from  the  miiituT 
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headquarters  stating  that  they  were  to  be  in-  of  his  company,  and  was  arrested  therefor  and 

terpreted  and  enforced  by  the  courts.    Farther  kept  for  some  time  in    confinement  at   the 

explanations  were  given  by  the  circular  in  the  Oharleston  post.    A  petition  for  his  pardon 

following  terms :  was  addressed  to  the  commanding  general  by 

The  order  is  to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an  ordi-  prominent  citizens  of  Oharleston,  which  stated 

nance,  having  the  sanction  and   authority  of  the  that  the  offence  for  which  he  was  confined  re- 

^°l*«^,  States,  for  the  regulation  of  oeptein  civil  ceived  no  countenance  in  the  community,  and 

affairs  therein  specined  witmn  so  much  of  the  tern-    *k«  ^,xi*:^«^««   •     ^^w,^^«  -.ui.  «ii   ^ .j  ^:*: 

•017  occupied  by  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  United  *^^®  petitioners,  m  common  with  all  good  citi- 
StatcB,  lately  the  theatre  of  war,  as  is  embraced  with-  ^«08,  condemned  it.  Ihe  order  elicited  in  re- 
in the  Second  Military  District  created  by  act  of  ply  to  the  petition  closes  with  these  words: 
Conflress.              -  .,    -             ,. .   ,     ,  ..        ^  **  It  appearing  that  the  further  punishment  of 

Although  some  of  the  former  political  relations  of  ^j,e  accused  is  not  necessary  as  an  example, 

the  inhabitants  are  m  abeyance,  their  private  rela-  \  ^vu^^  »^  xxy^y,  xi^u^ooajr   oo   au  ^jLaui|fic, 

tions,  their  persons  and  property,  and  their  remedies  ^""  ^hat  the  confinement  he  has  already  under- 

for  wrongs  remain  as  heretofore,  within  the  oogni-  gone,  added  to  the  general  condemnation  of 

zance  of  the  local  tribunals,  and  subject  to  the  laws  the  communitv,  will  sufficiently  admonish  him 

of  the  provisiomd  government  hitherto  in  force,  ex-  of  the  consequence  of  misconduct,  it  is  ordered 

cept  Bo  far  as  such  laws  are  m  conflict  with  the  Con-  ^^.  ^  ^  -.  ^  ;i»i..u^«^^j  i> 

stftution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  *°?J,?®  ^^  discharged.                                       ^ 

regulations  prescribed  by  the  cozhmanding  general.  Other  parties  were  held  in  custody  for  not- 

Among  tne  consequences  necessarily  mddent  to  oas  conduct  in  the  streets  and  street  cai'S,  and, 
the  militaiy  authority  established  by  Congress,  and  after  investigation  before  the  provost^marshal 
mdispensable  to  the  objects  for  which  the  auth^^^^  t  commanders  at  Oharleston,  several 
18  established,  is  the  appomtment  and  coUtrol  of  the  s*  i  *^"**""""^**'  ""  ^  «»**wwu,  owt«*iw 
civil  agents  by  whom  and  the  measures  by  which  the  "^^^®  discliarged ;  and  others,  charged  with  re- 
government  ad  interim  is  to  be  conducted.  In  the  sisting  and  attacking  the  officers  of  the  police, 
exercise  of  this  authority,  such  regulations  and  ap-  throwing  missiles  at  the  cars,  and  inciting 
pointments  will  be  announced  fh)m  time  to  tune  as  others  to  riotous  conduct,  were  sent  to  a  mili- 
may  become  necessary;  and  so  far  as  these  regula-  x-__  «^^^;„„:«„  iu«  ♦«:«i  t«  «/^i^o.;»^  ^««  ^r 
tions  concern  the  or<iilary  civil  relations  of  thi  in-  ^^^  commission  for  tnal.  In  releasing  one  of 
habitants,  they  will  be  administered  by  the  courts  the  colored  persons  concerned  m  the  street  car 
and  bv  the  proper  civil  officers  in  Uie  usual  course  of  riot,  the  general  gave  as  a  reason  for  clemency 
proceaure.  in  this  case,  "  the  general  good  conduct  of  the 

The  following  order,  addressed  to  General  colored  population,  in  trusting  to  the  action  of 

Glitz,  of  the  post  of  Charleston,  on  the  27th  of  the  authorities  for  the  recognition  and  enforce- 

April,  sufficiently  explains  its  own  purpose :  raent  of  their  rights  and  privileges." 

Geiteral  :  You  remember  the  regrets  we  expressed  About  the  first  of  May,  the  Charleston  City 

to  prominent  citizens,  on  the  day  of  the  last  firemen's  Railway  Company  voluntarily  adopted  a  resolu- 

parade,  that  the  Ameri^n  flag  was  not  to  be  seen  in  tion,  recognizing  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of 

the  column.    It  was  said  to  have  been  an  inadvertent  _i|   '  „^„^iL  4.^  5,1^  ;»»  ♦i^^u  ««,«,      !«  o«Tr«««,i 

omission.     It  is  reported  to  me  this  morning  that  ^^}  persons  to  nde  m  their  cars.     In  acknowl- 

among  the  various  emblems  borne  by  the  several  e<lgmg  the  receipt  of  this  resolution,  General 

companies  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  citadel  parade-  Sickles  said :  *^  You  have  added  further  and 

ground  the  flag  is  not  there.    I  desire  that  you  will  emphatic  testimony  of  the  disposition  of  the 

iLrSfr^Mm  Jh^t^hi'nftion^  IZ^S^t  ^^^  »/  *«  ^-^  to  accept  in  good  faith  the 

borne  in  front  of  the  column :  that  an  escort  of  honor,  legitimate  consequences  of  the  enfranchisement 

to  consist  of  two  members  of  each  companv  present,  of  the  colored  race,  in  the  concession  of  a  com- 

will  be  detailed  by  himself  to  march  with  tne  colors ;  mon  right  to  share  privileges  conferred  for  the 

that  the  colors  be.plaocd  opposite  the  reviewing  per-  |jenefit  of  all  citizens.    Yon  have  discharged  a 

fS^t^eve^  VeX'^in  tre^^^'sSSl^X^  ^he  P^t  ^?'^  '"^  '^'  T "-"^^  ^"^*  ''''^J'^^'  '"  '^' 

colors  by  lifting  his  hat  or  cap  on  arriving  at  a  point  puDhc  interests.     It  is  more  gratifying  to  see 

three  paces  distaut  fVom  the  colors,  and,  carrying  the  citizens  themselves  take  the  initiative  in 

the  cap  uplifted,  march  past  the  colors  to  a  point  measures  tending  to  promote  tranquillity,  con- 

"^T^/li^^toTttie^^^^               of  the  Fire  De-  ^^^  «^^.  Peace,  than  to  find  myself  constrained 

portmcnt,  and  the  foremen  of  companies  will  be  held  *«   exercise   authority  to  secure  those  ends; 

responsible  for  the  observance  of  this  order,  and  they  hence  I  have  not  yielded  to  the  impatience  of 

are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  arrest  any  per-  those  who  desired  to  press  this  question  upon 

8on  who  disobeys  it.    You  wHl  take  such  measures  as  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities,  feeling 

in^lrl^^^'^y^^Amr  «'«~<-^-  confident  that  jn  this,  as  in  other  similar  n,a^ 

D.  E.  SICKLES,  Major-Geneyil  Commanding.  ters,  a  more  satisfactory  and  pennanent  solution 

To  Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  if.  B.  Cli*z,  U.  S.  A.,  com-  would  be  found  in  the  voluntary  action  of  those 

manding  post  of  Charleston,  8.  C.  most  interested  in  doing  equ£Q  justice  to  the 

This  order  was  complied  with  at  once,  freed  people." 
though  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  Having  received  various  petitions  from  the 
General  Sicklea's  interference,  as  it  had  never  people,  and  statements  from  public  oflBcials,  rep- 
been  the  custom  of  the  fire  companies  to  resenting  that  the  scanty  supply  of  food  in 
carry  the  national  flag  at  their  paVades  in  pre-  the  Carolinas  vas  seriously  diminished  by  the 
vions  years,  either  before  or  since  the  war.  consnmption  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of 
On  the  occasion  alluded  to  in  the  above  order,  whiskey  at  distilleries  worked  in  violation  of 
a  person  by  the  name  of  Smith  mutilated  the  the  revenue  laws,  the  district  commander 
American  flag  which  decorated  some  apparatus  issued  an  order  (No.  25)  on  the  20th  of  May, 
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prohibiting  the   mannfactnre  of  whiskey    or  oivil  suit,  action,  or  pTooee<tiiig  for  the  enfoivement  of 

other  spirits  from   grain  within  that  district,  any  Buch  contract  sHaU  be  entertained  m  any  ooart 

The  posaesdon  of  a  etUl,.  it  was  declared,- wpnld  J^^^  l'^^^^%Z1!^^d^^;^^^ 

he  considered  presumptive  evidence  of  a  viola-  of  color  or  caste  shall  be  made,  and  the  oomnKm 

tion  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  punished  accord-  rights  of  all  citizens  thereon  shaU  be  recognized  md 

ingly,  after  trial  before  a  nulitary  tribunal,  protected.    The  violation  of  this  Teg:u]a£u>ii  win  U 

eompose<l   of  the  post  cornmander  and  two  ffit  Sr^tlSd  «2lV'^l^"t.a^'"t 

Officers  next  in  rank  under  his  command.  designated   by  the  commanding  genoal,  htAiv 

The  following  order  contains  several  impor-  such  damages  as  the  injured  party  may  sue  for  lad 

tant  regulations :  recover  in  the  civil  courts. 

•t         y  j^j       %r  ^'  Bomedy  by  distress  for  rent  is  abolished  vhew 

General  Ordert^  No,  82.  lands  are  leased  or  let  out  for  hire  or  rent   Cotton, 

H«AiMnrA«ms  SiooKD  MiLiTAaT  District,  1  JP"i»  ^\  ^^^  produce  of  the  sale,  when  seTcred  frcn 

Cbaklestok,  B.  a,  May  80.       J  the  land,  may  t>e  mipounded,  but  the  same  vm  not 

1.  Any  citizen,  a  qualifled  voter,  according  to  the  }!?  """SIS^  V*^^i2P?^?i  ''**™»  ^'"•^^^rf  SJ^""***" 

«  Act  to  provide  'for  ftie  more  efficient  govSnLent  of  "PPOunded  shall  be  held  as  secoiity  for  the  rent  or 

the  rebel'states,"  passed  March  2, 1867;  and  the  acts  ^  bo  churned,  and  may  be  sold  in  Mtofiw^on  for 

supplementary 'thereto,  passed  iaich' 28,  1867,  U  W  judgment  fbr  the  sMue:  provided  that  any  m^ 

eligible  to^oe  in  thi  provisional  government  of  "/«^  <^  for  Ubor  bestowed  npon  the  culUvttion 

North  and  South  Carolina.    All  persoSs  appointed  to  f  .^L"''''^^^?V~"''  ^^  ""'^^S  ^'^S  *???«  u' 

office  wUl  be  required  to  take  the  oath  prlsCTibed  by  ^.^.^  Postponed  to  any  demand  for  rent  ot  to  k: 

the  act  aforesaid,  and  to  file  the  same,  dSy  subscribea  i^i:^„^  JJ*!,^>?^Jl^^^^^^'^^        ^„S„*^"Sl^r, 

and  sworn  to,  with  the  post  commander.  *  **5°  ^^  "^^^  oatUMi,  com.  or  other  nroduce,  h*ra| 

a.  All  dtiiens  assessVd  for  taxes,  and  who  shall  '^^^'^:^'^^Z^U^J^J^^ 
have  paid  taxes  for  the  current  year,  are  qualifled  to  y  J^y  command  of  Major-Qeneral  D.  E.  SICKLES, 
serve  as  jurors.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  •'•*''•  ^"'^■^  A.  A-  a.  ix. 
civil  officers,  charged  with  providing  lists  of  jurors, 
to  proceed,  within  their  several  jurisdictions,  without 
delay,  and  ascertun  the  names  of  all  qualified  persona 
and  place  them  on  the  jury  lists,  and  from  such  re- 
vised lists  aU  jurors  shall  be  hereafter  summoned  and  pf,n-fo    it  wii4  Rnqnpndftd  in  ifs  annlicalioii  to 
drawn  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  courts,  it  was  suspenaea  m  its  appiicauon  lo 

8.  All  citixens  are  eDgible  to  foDow  any  licensed  those  courts  until  tlie  subsequent  terms. 
calUnff,  employment,  or  vocation,  subject  to  such  im-  On  the  8d  of  June  another  general  order 
partial  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  munici-  was  issued  oontaiuing  important  provisions  od 
ESIt,*'''.^  ®''  «>.°^Petent  authority,  not  inconsistent  the  subject  oi  criminal  arrests  and  triak  All 
with  common  rights  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  „!,«„:«••'  «.„«„v„i«  «„,i  ^r.v^^  ^ffl«^p«  ^i^»  t^ 
of  the  United  States.  The  bond  required  as  security  sl^eriffs,  marshals,  and  police  officers  were  re- 
shall  not  exceed  the  penal  sum  of  $100.  One  or  more  quired  to  report  to  the  provost-marshal-gen- 
of  the  securities  must  be  citizens,  and  worth,  in  the  era!  of  the  district,  Brevet-Colonel  £.  ^. 
aggregate,  double  the  amount  of  the  bond  over  and  Hinks,  their  names,  residence,  official  station, 

4:Vhrm'^™  of  dtUs,  and  other  municipal  town  B-l^-T  and  the  authority  by  which  tt,ejw.r. 

officers,  and  all  sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  poUce  of-  appointed.     When  any  cnminal  offence  wi,- 

fleers  are  reouired  to  be  vigilant  in  maintunmi?  order,  committed  in  a  community,  such  of  the  above- 

and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  wQl  be  ex-  mentioned  class  of  officials  as  had  autboritr, 

peoted  to  codperate  with  the  mUitaiy  authorities.  ^jjere  the  crime  was  committed,  were  reqniivd 

5.  Post  commanders  may  summon  to   their  aid,  ^.^  ,«„i,^  :««^«4.;«.«+;/x«   «,,^  ^^^7.^  «Ti   *y2  ta^ 
whenever  the  ordinary  meabs  at  their  disposal  shall  *?  ^"^k®  investigation  and  report  aH  the  pa.- 
not  be  sufficient  to  execute  their  orders,  such  of  the  ticulars  of  the  case  to  the  provost-marshal-gen- 
civil  officers  and  as  many  citizens  within  the  territo-  era],  setting  forth  name,  residence,  and  descrip- 
rial  limits  of  the  military  post  as  may  be  necessary :  tion  of  the  offender,  together  with  the  nature 

"^Lff  ^t^^^^  °i:."^"J«i,^^  ^7  P«"^^  ^  "^  »^^  of  the  offence,  and  the  steps  taken  to  secnre  iLe 

assist  in  the  execution  of  the  order  of  the  command-  ,\  ""^"^^>  -^i           ^^°     i       r^    ^ji\  k*^i 

inij  officer  will  he  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punish-  punishment    of   the    cnminal.      C'OnsoUdat*^ 

able  by  such  fine  or  imprisonment  as  may  be  imposed  monthly  reports  of  these  ca»es  were  hkeww 

by  a  military  tribunal,  approved  by  the  commanding  to  be  rendered.     All  cases  of  escape  of  pHs- 

generd.                          ,     ^ .  ^    .  \..     ,.  oners  were  in  like  manner  to  be  fully  reporui 

6.  No  uoense  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  m  „  .^i  ^n  ^„^:«„i«»«  ;«.  ^o^i^  ^ae^  QKanflr<  d 
quantities  less  than  one  gallon,  or  to  be  dAinS  on  the  '^}^\  ^  particulars  in  each  case.  Shenfls  oi 
premises,  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  otjher  than  distncts  were  directed  to  make  a  full  report  oi 
aninn-keeper.  The  number  of  such  licenses  shall  be  the  condition  of  jails  and  prisons  within  their 
determined,  and  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  each  li-  respective  jurisdictions.  All  civil  oflBcers  br- 
cense  shidl  be  prescribed  and  collected,  b^  the  muni-  j  j^  f.  ^  j  n  prison,  or  workhon*. 
cipal  or  town  authorities,  and  appropriated  exdu-  »  ^""^gy  vj  »  j  ^^/^^  '  ^,  ^««i»  mnrt* 
sively  for  the  benefit  of'  the  poor.  If  any  person  were  required  t<»make  full  reports  each  ffiOCL 
shall  be  found  drunk  on  the  premises  where  liquor  is  respecting  each  individual  inmate  of  tbe  iflM-- 
sold,  the  licenses  may  be  revoked  by  any  magistrate,  tutions  under  their  care.  All  sheriffs,  can- 
The  tax  imposed  by  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  gtables,  and  police  officers  were  required  "to 
United  States  is  un  additional  charge,  and  does  not  «k««\^j  «^™f^  ♦Kx^  lanr^Mi  /M.ilAi-e  rif  ♦)»»  nro- 
oxcuse  the  party  from  the  observance  of  local  reipila-  ^^^  «"^  execute  the  lawful  orders  of  tfie  po- 
tions, nor  exempt  him  from  the  payment  of  such  vost-marshal- general,  to  the  same  effect  a*  \^^ 
other  license  as  may  be  imposed  by  municipal  or  are  required  by  law  to  obey  and  execute  writs, 
other  competent  autnority.  warrants,  or  other  process  issued  by  civil  magis- 

7.  AU  contracts  hereafter  made  for  the  manufacture,  ^  ^  „  ^^^  resistance  of  such  onler,  or  r^ 
sale,  transportation,  storaffe,  or  msurance  of  mtoxi-  ;.  ,  V  "^  f^^  l^  ^*«  ♦!,«  ««i,«<»  enliJwtt^J 
catiig  Uquors  shall  within  this  militarv  district,  be  ^°sal  of  an  officer  to  execute  the  same,  snbjecti^i 
deemed  and  treated  as  against  public  policy ;  and  no  the  offender  to  tnal  by  miutary  commission. 
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AH  persons,  knowing  of  a  threatened  breach  at  Oolambia  on  the  24th  of  Jnlj,  and  oon tinned 
of  the  peace,  were  requested  to  make  complaint  in  session  three  days.  The  delegates  were 
to  the  proper  civU  officer ;  and  if  prompt  action  mostly  negroes,  and  the  platform  adopted 
was  not  taken  in  the  case,  to  report  the  facts  to  varied  but  little  from  that  of  the  Charleston 
the  commander  of  the  post  and  provost-mar-  meeting  of  colored  citizens  already  alluded  to. 
shal-general  of  the  military  district.  An  effort  to  add  "  Radical "  to  the  name  as- 
After  the  publication  of  the  interpretation  sumed  by  the  party  was  unsuccessful.  A  reso- 
of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  given  by  Attorney-  lution  was  introduced  declaring  that  the  colored 
General  Stanbery  in  June,  the  following  letter  race  was  entitled  to  one  of  thb  nominations  on 
was  sent  by  General  Sickles  to  the  Adjutant-  the  presidential  ticket,  but  did  not  prevail. 
General  at  Washington :  The  platform  of  the  party,  as  adopted  at  this 
Hbadqitartkimi  2d  Militaby  District,  }  Convention,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  reso- 

CaAftLSBTON,  8.  C,  Jun^  19, 186T.      f  lutions: 

^^/f^t:^.^^  //^  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^^^"^  1-  That  in  order  to  make  the  labor  of  all  our  loyal 
m^,  Wath%ngU>ty,  JJ.  0. ,  fellow-citizens  more  effectual  for  carrying  out  the 
I  have  the  honor  to  re<^u68t  that  I  may  be  relieved  provisions  of  Congress,  for  the  restoration  of  law  and 
from  command  in  this  military  district,  and  I  rcuspect-  order  in  our  State,  as  well  as  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
fully  demand  a  court  of  inquiry  upon  my  offldal  ao-  perity  of  our  entire  country,  we,  the  people  of  South 
tiona,  that  I  may  vindicate  mvself  from  the  accusa-  Carohna,  do  form  ourselves  into  a  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  publisned,  it  is  pre-  tion  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Bepublican  party  of 
sumed,  with  the  approval  of  the  President.  Congress  South  Carolina. 

having  declared  these  so-called  State  govemmenta  il-  2.  That  as  republican  institutions  cannot  bo  pro- 
le^, the  declaration  of  the  Attorney-General  that  served  unless  intelligence  be  generally  diffused  among 
military  authority  has  not  superseded  them  prevents  all  classes,  we  will  favor  a  uniform  system  of  free 
the  execution  of  the  Beconstruction  Acts,  disarms  me  schools  and  colleges,  which  shall  be  open  to  all. 
of  means  to  protect  lifCj  property,  or  the  rights  of  s.  That  we  wSl  favor  a  liberal  system  of  public 
citizens,  and  menaces  fdlmterests  in  these  States  with  improvements,  such  as  railroads,  canals,  and  other 
^^i^^^*  works,  and  also  such  a  system  of  awarding  contracts 
D.  E.  SICKXES,  Maior-General  Commanding.  for  the  same  as  will  give  all  our  fellow-citizens  an 
J.  "W.  Clous,  Captain  and  A.  A.  equal  and  fair  chance  to  shore  in  them. 

T  J       •  -L  ^'  That  as  large  land  monopolies  tend  only  to  make 

This  request  was  not  complied   with,   and  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  are  ruinous  to 

General  Sickles,  a  few  days  later,  in  a  letter  to  the  agricultural,  commerciaf,  and  social  interests  of 

Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  says   that   he    had  the  State,  the  Legislature  should  offer  every  practical 

decided  not  to  begin  the  work  of  registration  {^id^ce^ent  for  the  division  and  sale  of  unoccupied 

Wrt                u  "  ij  J  X  "    .     "      ^?B"»'^*"'*vu  landa  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  an  cncouragc- 

untd  Congress  should  determine  what  persons  ment  to  immigrants  to  settle  in  our  State. 

were  to  be  registered.     "  If  I  proceed  now,"  5.  That  the  interests  of  the  State  demand  a  revi- 

he   says,   "and  disregard  the   wishes   of  the  sion  of  the  entire  code  of  laws  and  the  reorganization 

President,  my  action  would  bo  regarded  as  in-  ®0^m?^°'!f*.   .    ^'      ■,             ^i.  ^  *          v    u  1. 

««i.^«;i;««i.;^«        t^    r   a.ii^«*   i :-    :»4-:.»»4-:^^«  6.  That  it  is  just  and  proper  that  taxes  should  be 

subordination.      If   I  follow  his   intimations,  ^  ^aloreni,  ani  proportfoned  to  the  property  of  the 

those  would  probably  be  registered  who  were  citizens. 


not  eligible  according  to  the  trne  interpretation       7.  That  the  ballot  beinff  the  surest  safeguard  of 
of  the  acts  of  Congress.'*     Accordingly,  the    the  rights  of  the  citizen,  aU  executive  and  legislative 


A  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  General  responsible  directly  to  the  people  by  frequent  elec- 

Sickles  by  the   Charleston  Board   of  Trade,  tions— not  by  the  Legislature,  but  by  the  people  thom- 

nnder  date  of  Jane  11th  in  whichthat  associa-  "^^^e^^fC'the  delegates  we  shaU  send  to  the 

tion  took  exception  to  the  provision  of  Order  Constitutional  Convention  about  to  be  called  by  the 

Kg.  32  (given  in  full  above),  which  declares  commanding  general  be  instructed  to  so  frame  our 

"  that  contracts  made  by  dealers  in  intoxicating  new  Constitution  that  the  Governor  and  Council, 

liqnors  shaU  be  treated  as  against  public  pol-  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  Leg^^^^^ 

•i»-j4.     *i.*^v>.vT'        j'4.         c  i.  and  all  subordinate  officers,  except  those  of  the  J  udi- 

icj,    and  to  that  abolishing  distress  for  rent,  ^iary  department,  be  chosen  by  the  people,  to  hold 

They  complained  also  of  Order  No.  10,  which  their  respective  offices,  not  for  two  years,  but  for  one 

was  intended  to  stay  the  remedies  for  the  en-  year;  'and  that  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 

forcement  of  certain  classes  of  debts.      General  President  of  the  United  States,  chosen  every  four 

flipkles  dfilftvftd  makinif  Rnv  rpnlv  to  tln«»  rom-  Z®*"»  *^®  electors,  as  they  are  now  m  every  other 

oicKies  aeiayea  maKing  any  reply  to  ttiis  com-  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^j^^y  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^        1^  ^_ 

monication  until  after  the  action  of  Congress  rectly,  and  not  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
in  July  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  com-  8.  That  the  poor  and  destitute,  those  aged  and  in- 
manding  officers  in  the  military  districts.  He  Ann  people,  houseless  and  homeless,  and  past  labor, 
then  made  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  course  who  have  none  to  ciu-e  for  them,  should  be  provided 
.  .  ..  x'^  t.^  ^c  t.\.^  ^  1  '^A  c  for  at  the  expense  01  the  State:  and  that  in  the  re- 
in respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  complaint  of  construction  of  our  government  we  wUl  see  to  it  that 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  ended  by  mtorming  they  are  not  nej?lected  and  fort^otten. 
that  body  that  "  the  major-general  command-  9.  That  the  unhappy  policy  pursued  by  Andrew 
inff  fails  to  discover  in  your  suggestions  any  Johnson  is,  in  its  effects  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the 

sufficient  ground  for  revoking  ormodifying  the  ^^^Xo^'^^^Zli^^Tit^'l  '^  Z 

orders  m  qnestion.     ^  n       *      •  State  once  more  restored  to  its  proper  position  in  the 

The  Union  Republican  State  Convention  met  Union,  we  would  deplore  restoration  on  any  other 
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oonditioiu  than  those  presoiibed  by  the  Fortieth        6.  Depriving  a  citizen  of  any  Tight,  beofifit,  or  ftd- 

Congress,  to  which  we  givQ  our  coroial  and  entire  vantage  of  hire  or  employment,  to  discourage  him 

sanction,  believing  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  ftx)m  registering,  or  on  account  of  his  having  rtgl*- 

Republican  party,  through  that  Congress,  to  be  just  tered,  or  having  souffht  to  register,  shall  be  deemed 

and  wise.  an  onenoe  puniahable  by  the  post  court,  and  shall 

10.  That  the  adverse  discrimination  toward  the  entitle  the  mjured  party  to  damages  against  the  of- 

agricultural  laborers  of  the  Southern  States,  as  mani-  fender,  any  clauae  m  any  contract  or  agreement  to 

fested  b^  the  enormous  tax  on  cotton,  is  unjust  and  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

oppressive,  and  shoidd  be  abrogated  at  the  earliest  .  -.      ^,       i  .  .i       i.  ^i    *   i       ^    i    /.  n       i 

practicable  moment.  After  the  detmis  of  the  plan  to  be  followed 

11.  That  wo  sincerely  exult  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  in  making  the  registration  are  folly  laid  dowii, 

nation,  we  are  now  absolutely  a  nation  of  freemen,  the  order  proceeds : 

and  that,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Kio  Grande,        on   t*  •    ^  •  •     j  n  -d    .^      n>   ^^  »i 

and  froi  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  sun  no  ,^2^.  It  is  enjoined  upon  aU  Boards  of  Beaitntoo 

longer  shines  upon  the  brow  of  a  slave. '  v*k  ^5^*'''  •  "^II^^'  -^^r""'^^^  ^^'^  Tl'^'J 

ll.  That  a  ^se  care  for  the  pubUo  safety  some-  Jll^'^^.rJ^y®'^  ^H 'If ^l°J  suffrage,  the  mtmt  o. 

times   rendeni   it  necessary  thit  those  wfio  have  the  pnvileges  which  have  been  extended  to  them, 

sought  resolutely  to  overthrew  a  government  should  Jjf  *^«  importance  of  cxeroaing  with  mtelWe 

not  hastUy  be  Vestored  to  the  privileges  of  which  J^®  ""XL-    ^^?Tk«  frandnso  with  which  tb^ 

they  have"^  deprived  themselves^  bv  t&ir  crime  of  ^y^''  "'^"^^  ^^  '^*  Congress  of  the  United 
treason — certainly  not  until  they  hsve  shown  evi-        ««   i>^    j-     m  *  i         *i      *i.  *        -j*     *  c 

denco  of  sincere  Repentance,  and  a  disposition  as  en-  ,.  ^\  ?^^  ^1^  ^}%  ?^*J?®  *J»J?  aocordm?  to  8«- 

ergeticully  to  support  as  th'ey  have  in  th^es  past  to  toon  10^  of  the  Art  of  July  19, 1867,  they  an.  not  to  be 

destroy  the  Union ;  and  that  we  consider  wilUngness  ^'™?,"'  Vf® -J^  c^'l  ^^  ""^  ''P""°''  ""^"^^  °"^  '*' 

on  the  part  of  these  men  to  elevate  to  power  the  men  **L®'  iP®  !^^^  -    }^L^  *i,  *    n  *i.  •  •    .  * 

who  preserved  unswerving  adherence  to  the  Govern-  ,,  ^4.  Boards  we  insteucted  that  all  the  provwuoos  of 

ment  during  the  war  as  tfe  best  test  of  sincerity  in  *^«  T^^.^"^  ***  5^*^^fi  *;\^.T  *?  ^i,^^vl 

professions  for  the  future.  construed,  to  the  end  that  all  the  intents  thereof  be 

18.  That  wo  will  not  support  any  candidate  for  of-  ""J)y  *J^  perfectiy  earned  out. 


manding  fi^neral  to  remove  frx>m  offioe  nil  pemc. 

An  order  was  issued  early  in  May  containing  who  are  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  Umtw 

instmctions  with  regard  to  tiie  manner  in  which  States  or  who  use  their  official  influence  in  an?  ixuo- 

the  registration  would   be  accomplished,  and  ner  to  hinder,  delay,  prevent,  or  obstrart  the  doe i^ 

•^r.K1;<^l^;»»  «  ^^*vw  ^^  +1,^  ^«<.i.  »,k:iu  -If  li.^^^  perfect  admimstraUon  of  the  BeconstnictioQ  Acte. 

pnbhshmg  a  copy  of  the  oath  which  all  those  f^e  names  of  all  such  offondera  will  be  reporttJ 

were  required  to  suDscribe  who  should  be  ap-  through  the  pst  commanders ;  and  all  perwrns  in 

pointed  as  registrars ;  but  the  full  regulations  this  military  district  are  called  upon  to  ^d  and  &dl- 

to  be  observed,  in  enrolling  the  names  of  those  *^»*«  *^«  execution  in  good  faith  of  the  said  Acts  bsA 

who  were  qualified  to  vote  under  the  recon-  *^L^'^?? ''^.ti^r^Tm ^^^         in  th.  ™ 
...          ^                          js    J.              ij.1  26.  Ine  maior-genenu  command  ing.  m  tne  exer* 

struction  measures,  were  first  promulgated  on  cise  of  an  uinmate  revUoiy  authority,  will,  in  due 

the  Ist  of  August.     The  general  provisions  of  season,  before  the  holding  of  any  election,  entertain 

the  registration  order  do  not  differ  materially  and  determine  questions  aasigning  errors  in  the  rp>n»- 

from  those  adopted  in  the  other  military  dis-  try,  and  will,  upon  inspection  of  the  completed  IL^s 

fi.;of^     /Q^^  At  *«.•.,.  \     Gt,,  ^.^-ic.^.^  «„4i«^.u^  cause  corrections  of  the  same,  that  the  true  design 

tricts.    (5tfd  Alaba^maO     Supervisory  .authority  and  purpose  of  the  laws  be  falthfiiUy  answered,^ 

was  given  to  the  post  commanders,   **  lookmg  that  all  the  rij?hts  thereby  guaranteed  be  fully  and 

to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  several  Recon-  faithfully  eigoyed. 

struction  Acts,  the  maintenance  of  wder,  and  j^  ..j^^  ^f  ^he  opportunity  now  ofier^l  U> 
the  protection  of  political  rights."  Nece^ary  ^^^  ^j^j^^g  ^f  ^^  g^^^  ^o  choose  wheth^or 
police  powers  wore  given  to  the  Boards  of  Re-  ^^^  ^:^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  i^,  ^^^  consummati.^D 
gistration  and  provu^ion  made  for  the  punish-  ^f  the  congressional  plan  of  re.<toraUon,  v.^ 
pent  ot  disturbances.  Among  the  regulations  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  prominent  men  of  South  Caroliaa 
intended  to  secure  to  aU  persons  their  right  of  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Wade  Hampton, 
registering  are  the  following :  ^j^„^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^i,  ,,ti^^ 
4.  Whenever  any  citizen  shall  suffer  injury  in  per-  it  Jq  th^  ^gry  important  matters  soon  to  be  sob- 
S'^x»«To??^gSj!Sio^:ri3Si5»±f  mittcdto.tbepeSpleofthisStat^".  '•Weh.re 
penalty  prescribed  bv  hiw  for  the  offence,  damages  no  intention,"  say  the  signers  ot  this  letter,  to 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  ii^ured  party  against  the  per-  oppose  the  execution  of  any  law,  even  were  it 
petrator,  upon  his  conviction ;  and  in  case  of  default  jq  our  power :  but,  under  the  Reconstruction 
in  payment  of  the  same,  or  of  the  escape  of  the  oti  ^  ^^  ^ain  latitude  of  action  is  left  us,  frhicii 
fender,  it  it  shall  appear  that  the  wrong  was  coun-  -^^^^^^*»'"*"  *oi-.i.u^«  v»  (»wx/u  o  .^  ,  ^n  ...^ 
tenanced,  or  the  offender  harbored  or  concealed  by  entails  upon  us  entire  responsibility  for  all  coa- 
the  neidiborhood,  or  that  the  civil  authorities  failed  sequences  which  may  flow  therefrom.  He  be- 
to  employ  proper  measures  to  preserve  the  peace,  the  lieve  this  responsibility  to  be  very  grave,  anJ 
damages  shall  be  assessed  against  and  paid  by  the  thgge  consequences  vital  to  every 'class  of  our 

Td^n^Jpe^eta^'ted  by  white  persons  disguised  community,  inseparably  connected  os^^^/;" 

M  blacks  beinj^  of  freouent  occurrence^  the  attention  interests  of  all.     Recent  events  show  that  tnea 

of  all  authorities,  oivu  and  military,  is  directed  to  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  that  entire  tiai' 

the  device,  as  one  adopted  to  escape  detection,  and  to  mony  of  action  among  our  people,  for  whici 

Sf'cr^ttn°»r«,^t,^"'S.'?2SS!S;  th^  yo"  «?-!  -«  have  heretofore  hoped  «.dstfrc. 

fact  will  be  taken  into  consideration  aa  aggnivatmg  The  views  of  the  whole  commanity  are  ua>t:- 

thc  offence.  tied  by  the  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  peo- 
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• 
pie  look  to  those  who  oommaBd  their  confi-  recting  the  disposal  of  the  money  in  contro- 
dence  for  a  course  of  action  upon  which  all  versy.    This  was  the  sum  of  $8,797.80  in  gold, 
may  agree  who  truly  desire  the  prosperity  of  which  had  heen  contributed,  in  the  early  part 
the  State."  of  1865«  to  defray  the  expense  of  remounting  a 
General  Hampton,  in  his  reply,  under  date  of  body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  was  left  at 
August  7th,  gives  at  some  length  a  review  of  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  custody  of  the  Bank 
therelationsofSouth  Carolina  to  the  Union,  and  of  South  Carolina.    A  bill  in  equity  was  filed 
denounces  in  emphatic  lanffuage  the  coarse  of  against  the*  bank  on  behalf  of  the  original  con^ 
the  General  Government  m  dealing  with  the  tributors  of  this  fund,  and  a  decree  was  granted 
Southern  States.    The  coarse  of  the  States  by  the  chancellor,  distributing  it  among  various 
uiemselves,  he  said,  had  been  a  mistaken  one.  claimants.    This  decree  was  ^^  reversed  and  an- 
*^Our  State  conventions  were    mistakes;   so  nulled  as  without  jurisdiction,  erroneous,  irreg- 
were  the  changes  of  our  constitutions;  greater  ular,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  United 
than  all  others  was  the  legislation  ratifying  the  States,"  on  the  ground  that  the  money  in  ques- 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  tion  was  the  property  of  the. United  States  at 
known  as  Article  18."    The  States  he  thought  the  time  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  irregular 
should  have  made  no  concession,  and  now  he  and  unusual  means  were  employed  to  prevent 
considered  it  *^far  preferable  that  the  State  the  knowledge  of  the  suit  from  coming  to  the 
should  remain  in  its  present  condition,  under  Federal  authorities.    A  receiver  was  appointed, 
military  rule,  than  tliat  it  should  give  its  sano-  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  with  puwer  to 
tion  to  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  ille-  take  proofs  and  ascertain  all  persons  to  whom 
gal,  unconstitutional,  and  ruinous."    His  con-  any  portion  of  the  funds  had  been  paid,  and  to 
elusion  is  tliat  every  man  should  register,  and  receive  the  same;  and  any  deficiency,  arising 
cast  his  vote  against  the  convention.    With  re-  from  the  failure  of  distributees  to  refund,  was 
gard  to  the  blacks,  he  used  the  following  Ian-  to  be  collected  of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina, 
gnage :  It  was  denied  by  the  counsel  of  the  distribn- 
As  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  maintain  the  ^,  **^«'  the  property  belonged  to  the  United 
same  amicable  relations  which  have  heretofore  ex-  btates,  or  that  there  was  any  irregularity  m  the 
isted  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  I  cannot  proceedings ;   but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
too  strongly  reiterate  my  counsel,  that  all  classes  order  was  revoked  or  modified.     The   alleged 
Hhould  cdltivate  harmony  and  exercise  forbearance,  ^i^j    ^f  ^.j     United  States  to  this  money  is  sup- 
Let  our  people  remember  that  the  negroes  have,  as  a  j  /         ^>^^v^^*^*^  «v  w*«     v^^^j  «  ay 
general  rale,  behaved  admirably,  and  that  they  are  poscd  (no  ground  for  the  claun  is  stated  m  the 
in  no  manner  responsible  for  the  present  condition  order)  to  be  founded  on  the  act  of  Congress, 
of  affairs.    Should  they,  in  the  future,  be  misled  by  August,  1861,  providing  that  all  property  used, 
wicked  or  designing  men,  let  us  consider  how  igno-  ^j,  intended  to  Jt)e*ased,  for  insurrectionary  pur- 
rant  they  necessarily  are,  and  let  us,  only  the  more,  ^^^^«   „v»«n  K«.^««r«*wi  ((ii^«,A.i  <.r.i^:»>^f  ^/.^.^ 
try  to  convince  them  that  we  are  thiir  bJst  Mends:  P^f  ^  ^hall  be  deemed  "lawful  subject  of  pnze 
Deal  with  them  with  perfect  justice,  and  thus  show  and  capture,  wherever  found, 
that  you  wish  to  promote  their  advancement  and  en-  In  August  a  captain  of  a  steamboat  was  tried 
lightenment.    Do  this,  and  the  negroes  wiU  not  only  before  a  post  court  at  Charleston,  and   con- 

teo^re'ntTu^^S^^wf  ^^^^^^^  frf  "^  P'^  "  ^'^\^.'  *'''  f'f  ^''"t^  S 

far  better  than  they  <im  do  without  us.  first-class  passage  on  his  veesel  to  a  colored 

On  a  late  public  occasion,  where  many  of  you  were  woman,  in  violation  ot  Section  8  of  General 

present,  I  expressed  my  peifect  willingness  to  see  im-  Order  No.  82. 

partial  suffrage  estabhsW  at  the  South,  and  I  be-  xhe  course  of  General  Sickles  in  the  Second 

Iievo  that  this  opmion  is  entertained,  not  only  by  a     w.^x^ rk:«*.-:^*  ^«*.  ^^^4-:^^  «.5*u  4.u^  «.v*^«/>n.«i 

large  majority  of^the  intelligent  and re'flecting  whites,  ^^^^,  District  not  meeting  with  the  approval 

but  also  of  the  same  class  among  the  blacks.    I  dep-  of  President  Johnson,  an  order  was  issued  by 

recate  universal  suffhige.  not  only  on  general  prin-  the  Executive,  on  the  26th  of  August,  removing 

ciples,  but  especially  in  the  case  before  us,  because  I  that  officer  from  the  command,  and  appointing 

deny  the  ri^ht  of  Congress  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  g      ^  Major-General  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  in 

citizenship  in  the  States.    The  Supreme  Court  has  tf,      ,"  ■«^*vy»  ^^"'^*»*  *^'  «*^  x».  »^.  v/«  vj 

decided  that  a  negro  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  his  place.     {See  North  Cabolina.) 

States,  and  Congress  cannot  reverse  that  dedsion  by  The  change  was  completed  by  the  promulga- 

an  act.    The  States,  however,  are  competent  to  confer  tion  of  the  following  orders : 

citizenship  on  the  negro,  and  I  think  it  is  the  part  of  />         7  /^  j        »r 

wisdom  that  such  action  should  be  taken  by  the  General  Ordsrs,  i\o.  84. 

Southern  States.    We  have  recognized  the  freedom  of  Hsaoquabtkhs  Sscoifo  MiLiTAKr  District,  ) 

the  blacks,  and  have  placed  this  fact  beyond  all  prob-  Charleston,  S.  C,  September  5, 1867.     j 

ability  of  doubt,  denial,  or  recall.  Let  us  recognize  in  i.  in  compliance  with  General  Order  No.  80,  head- 

the  same  frank  manner,  and  as  fully,  their  political  quarters  of  the  Army,  current  series,  the  undersigned 

rights  also.   For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am  perfectly  has  been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Second 

willing  to  see  a  constitution  adopted  by  our  State,  Military  District  by  Brevet  M^jor-Geueral  Edward 

conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  the  negro,  on  g.  g.  Canby. 

precisely  the  same  terms  as  it  is  to  exereised  by  the  2.  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to 

white  man,  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  privi-  acknowledge  the  fidelitv  and  zeal  with  which  the  olft- 

lejce  by  establishing  a  slight  educational  and  property  cers  and  troops  under  nis  command  have  discharged 

qualifloation  for  all  classes.  their  duties ;   and  likewise  to  express  his  grateful 

A  ^   ^-.1a«  — «-  {««r.»;i  ix»  r'^n^Moi  Qi/tMAa  ^rt  sense  of  the  diligence  and  zeal  which  have  distin- 

An  order  was  issued  by  General  Sickles,  on  .^^^^^  ^^^  commanding  officers  of  posts  and  offl- 

the  Ttn  of  August,  setting  aside  a  decree  of  the  cers  of  the  staflfmthe  responsible  positions  they  have 

Court  of  Chancery  of  South  Carolina,  and  di-  lllled. 
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8.  Captain  J.  W.  Clous,  88th  Infantry^  Aide-do-  male  person  between  the  ages  of  tirenty-one 

Srii-uton^C^^r^'^         ^"^^^  ^  ^""^^  ^""**"  ^^  ^"^  y^"*  residing  in  the  State,  on  the  Isj 

an     (yu   n       nen  .^  gj^j^^g  Major-G«neral.  ^^  February,  1867,  so  that  negroes  were  Aere- 

J^W.Cloub,  Captain  88th  Infantry,  Aide-de-Camp.  by  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  while  the  cbal- 

Gen^al  Orders,  No.  85.  }®«g®  ^^^^  disfnmchisement  wodd  eidade  a 

HBADQirARTXM  8«0OKD  MlUTAUT  I>TBTMCT,   }  ^^^  pOTtlOU  Of  thO  WhltCS  frOm   thu  pnTfleK. 

Chabuestozv,  &  Cm  SepUmber  6, 1807.       s  The  result  would  bo  that,  in  the  city  of  Charks- 

1.  Under  the  authority  of  the  asBimmontimnounced  ton,  eight  of  the  twelve  jurors  would,  in  Ae 

flumes  command  of  the  Second  Military  District.  "^  ^^^  <>'  ^be  country  distncts  tne  proportiop 

All  existing  orders  and  regulatk>nB  are  adopted  and  of  blacks  would  be  still  greater,  and  that  tco 

confirmed,  and  will  be  ohserved  and  enforced,  unless  in  places    where  it  was  estimated  by  ooispe- 

hereafter  modified  or  revoked  by  proper  authority.  tent  authority  that  no  more  than  five  per  cat 

2.  Temporarily,  and  until  further  orders,  the  du-  ^^  +"u^„^  vi««(.«  ,„«-^  «i.i^  4.^  -^-^  ^-  •-u*  t„ 
ties  of  Assistant  idjutant-General  will  be  performed  of  *^^  ^}^^  ^  ^'^  »^1?  ^  read  or  write,  k 
by  Second-Lieutenant  Louis  V.  Caziaro,  Aide-de-  vieW"  of  this  aspect  of  the  case,  together  with 
Camp.                              £D.  R.  S.  CANBY,  some  practical  difiBcolties  in  the  way  of  carry- 

Brig.-General  and  Brevet  Maj.-General  U.S.  A.  ing  the  revision  of  the  jury  lists  into  effect 

0.  M.  MiTCHEL,  Aide-de-Camp.  ^^^^^^    ^,,^    October  term    of  the   Snperior 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Oanby  after  Court,  Governor  Orr  wrote  to  the  Preadent  gT 
taking  command  was,  to  require  all  persons  tbe  United  States,  earnestly  protesting  agaia^ 
domiciled  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  the  execution  of  General  Oanby's  odier,  acd 
Carolina,  wlio  had,  by  temporary  self-exile  or  asking  that  it  be  revoked,  or  *^at  least  sc$- 
otherwise,  avoided  compliance  with  tbe  terms  pend^  until  after  the  close  of  the  fall  terms  of 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies,  to  this  State."  ^*-  If  carried  into  ezecation,"  said 
give,  within  thirty  days,  tlie  parole  prescribed  be,  **  this  general  order  wDl  more  completelr 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1865.  unsettle  the  laws  relating  to  persons  and  prop- 
Pending  the  establishment  of  rules  for  the  erty  than  all  the  other  orders  that  have  jet 
government  of  military  tribunals,  the  provost  been  issued  by  the  military  authorities  in  thb 
courts  were  prohibited  from  exercising  jurisdic-  district."  A.  P.  Aldrich,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
tion  in  any  case  involving  the  title  of  land,  or  the  State,  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at 
in  any  civil  cause  where  the  debt  sued  for,  or  Edgefield,  refused  to  conform  to  the  rule  pre- 
the  damage  claimed,  exceeded  three  hundred  scribed  in  General  Order  No.  89,  in  emp&nd- 
dollars.  ling  the  jury,  declaring  that  obedience  to  tkt 
The  question  of  the  qualification  of  jurors  order  was  inconsistent  with  his  oath  of  o£ce. 
became  of  importance  again  in  view  of  the  which  required  him  not  only  to  preserve  acd 
approaching  fall  term  of  the  State  Courts,  protect  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  tkt 
Ijie  portion  of  General  Sickles^s  order,  No.  of  the  United  States,  but  so  far  as  he  was  «m- 
82,  which  related  to  this  subject  was  modified  cemed  "in  the  drawing,  balloting,  empanel- 
as  follows :  ling,  or  summoning  of  juries,  truly,  diligemlr. 
General  Ordara^  No,  89.  and  nprightly  to  carry  into  due  and  &ithfcl 
U£Ai>QUARTKB8  Ssoo3(D  MiuTABY  Dbtrict,  {  exccution  tho  Act  of  General  Araemhlv,  com- 

30, 1867,  is  modiflod  as  follows :  1881."    Accordmg  to  this  law  those  mj  are 

All  citizens  assessed  for  taxes,  and  who  shall  have  qualified  to  serve  &s  jurors  who  are  entitled 

paid  taxes  for  the  current  year;  and  who  are  qualified,  ly  the  constitutum  of  the  State  to  vot^  for 

*''\^'''?  been  or  may  be  duly  registered  as  voters,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  who  have  paid 
are  hereby  declared  quahfied  to  servo  as  jurors.  .  Jz.  i    1 1    •     *i   •        —  J-i» 

It  shall  be  sufficient  ground  of  challenge  to  the  ^  ^^  ,«>"[,  Property  lield  tn  thetr  o«nrtghi 

competency  of  any  person  drawn  as  a  juror  that  he  General  Canby  suspended  Jadge  AldricL  froin 

has  not  been  dulvregistered  as  a  voter.    Such  right  office,  and  directed  tbe  State  Treasurer  not  tn 

ofchallengemay  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  people  p^y  his  salary  after  the  81st  of  OcU>ber;  bai 

or  of  the  accused  mall  cnmmal  proceedings,  and  by  ^a.'^^    „    ^«r»fi^«A««/»   t^TfK    n^^Ai-n^i.  Hrr  nm] 

either  party  in  all  civU  actions  an^  proceecSngs.       ^  ^^  »      w    ??^^  ZZv,  ^^^™^^  ^":  !Z 

Any  requirement  of  property  qualification  for  ju-  Governor  Worth  of  North  Oarohna,  he  isjied 

rors,m  addition  to  the  qualification  herein  prescribed,  another  order  on  the    subject  of  enipanelliae 

is  herebv  abrogated.  juries.    It  provided  that,  in  tliose  courts  wber? 

The  Governors  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  re-  jj.  ^^  impracticable  for  want  of  sufficient  time 

Bpectively,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  .      ,  *^    ■,  ,  .,  ^  . .      •_  ^  ^  .jani>> 

oker,  if  }t  should  be  necessary,  speciaf  terms  of  ^,  ^^a^  and  empanel  the  junes  m  accordance 

courts^  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  With   the    previous  order,  the  jurors  alreatJv 

preparing  jury  lists,  and  to  provide  for  summoning  drawn  and  summoned,  under  the  provisions  (-f 

and  drawing  jurors  in  accordance  with  the  require-  the  General  Order    No.    32,  be    erapanelieA 

""B7commS.dt/Brevet  M^jor-Genena  ED.  B.  8.  ^^^   riK^t  of   challenge  for  non-«gi«. 

CANBY.  however,  to  be  allowed ;  and  wherever  y^r^ 

LoDis  V.  CA.ZIABO,  Aide-de-Camp,  were   already  empanelled  in  conforinitj  wiib 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  his  former  order,  such  panels  were  to  be  he!d 

0.  M.  MrrcHEL,  Aide-de-Camp.  ^^jj^  ^^d  effective.     The  following  is  the  pro- 

The  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  December,  vision  for  drawing  jurors  at  the  fall  tcnu,  w 

1866,  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  serve  at  the  subsequent  term : 
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2.  la  drawing  Juries  at  the  fall  tenns  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts,  for  the  next  term  of  the  said 
courts,  the  juries  shall  ho  drawn  from  the  lists  of  all 
citizens  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  current  year, 
and  in  the  manner  prescrihed  hy  the  laws  or  the 
State :  and  to  the  end  that  the  right  of  ohallen^ 
shall  he  eflfeotive,  the  sheriff  of  each  district  wul 
be  furnished  with  a  list  of  regfttered  voters  after  the 
same  shall  have  been  reviseoTin  conformity  with  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  July  19, 1867. 


1,  1868,  subject  odIj  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
aod  the  United  States. 

Paragraphs  6  and  7  of  General  Order  No. 
82  were  also  revoked,  and  the  power  to  grant 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors  re- 
mitted to  the  proper  local  anthorities,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions : 

1.  That  the  authorities  shall  be  answerable 
for  the  responsible.character  of  persons  licensed 

Owing  to  various  complaints  of  oppre9sive  and  their  sureties,  and  that  the  bond  given 
and  illegal  taxation,  an  order  was  issued,  in  *  shall  be  a  lien  on  personal  property,  subjecting 

September,  suspending  the  collection  of  taxes  it  to  seizure  in  case  of  default, 

whenever  they  were  "  imposed  otherwise  than  2.  Drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  shall 

under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  cause  forfeiture  of  license  with  enforcement  of 

were  by  the  act  imposing  the  same,  or  by  the  the  penalty  of  the  bond, 

action  of  public  authorities  thereunder,  levied  8.  Owners  of  bar-rooms  shall  be  principals  in 

on  "  any  property  or  right  partM  with,  or  any  all  actions  for  damages  growing  out  of  any  dis- 

transaction  made  and  completed  prior  to  the  order  on  the  premises. 

adoption  of  the  act  authorizing  the  same."  4.  All  bar-rooms,  saloons,  etc.,  shall  be  closed 

The  chief  complaint  was  made  of  the  operation  for  twelve  hours  preceding  the  opening  and 

of  a  legislative  act,  of  December,  1866,  imposing  following  the  close  of  the  polls  on  any  election 

a  tax  upon  sales  for  the  year  then  expiring.  day,  and  sheriffs  and  chiefs  of  police  shall  have 

The  last  provision  made  by  the  Legislature,  power  to  close  them  on  other  occasions  when 

for  the  expenses  of  the  State,  ceased  to  have  in  their  judgment  necessary  in  preserving  or- 

effect   after  the   30th  of  September,  and  the  der. 

appropriations  for  the  various  departments  of  5.  Proceeds  of  licenses,  forfeitures,  and  fines 
the  government,  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  were  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  poor, 
all  made  by  a  general  order,  issued  by  the  6.  Penalties  may  be  enforced  in  any  civil  or 
commander  of  the  military  district.  In  order  military  court,  which  may  award  to  informers 
to  provide  the  funds  to  support  these  appropri-  a  sum  not  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
ations,  an  order  was  promulgated  on  the  1st  of  feiture  or  fine ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
December,  continuing  in  force  the  act  of  the  sheriffs,  police-officers,  etc.,  to  enforce  the  pro- 
last  Legislature,  ^^  to    raise  supplies  for    the  visions  of  the  order. 

year,  commencing  October,  1866,"  with  various  The  registration  in  South  Carolina  was  coin- 
modifications  given  in  detail  in  the  general  pleted  before^  the  middle  of  October,  with  tlie 
orders.    The  tax  on  real  estate,  on  manufac-  following  result  in  the  several  districts : 

tured  articles,  and  on  commissions  and  sales, 

was  materially  reduced.    **  For  the  privilege  of  dbtricts. 

selling  lottery  tickets,  within  the  limits  of  this    -— — -j 

State,  five  hundred  dollars  per  month  are  to  be    ^nJerson 

paid  monthly  or  quarterly  in  advance."    The  Barnwell .....!.!.!.!!!! 

general  effect  of  the  order  was  to  reduce  taxa-  Beaufort  .WW../....,./. 

tion.  Berkeley 

An  order  published   December  31st  makes    Charleston 

several  important  modifications  in  orders  pre-    chesterfleld 

viously  in  force.     The  provision  of  Order  JS"o.  Clarendon .../.../..//. 

10,  prohibiting  executions  against  property  on    Colleton ! . ! . 

causes  arising  between  December  19, 1860,  and    Darlington 

May  15,  1865,  was  continued  in  force,  with  a    S^S^T 

change  of  the  later  date  to  April  29,  1865.  Q^geto^ /././///// 

The  paragraph  of  the  same  order  suspending  Greenville....!!..!...!! 

sales  upon  execution  for  liabilities  contracted    Horrv 

prior  to  December  19,  1860,  is  continued  in    Kershaw "... 

force  and  made  applicable  to  all  executions  or    Laurens^'^ 

processes  under  any  judgment  of  the  Oonfed-  Lexington. ... ... !!!!!! ! 

erate  States,  or  of  the  State,  between  Decem-    Marion 

ber  19,  1860,  and  Jane  80,  1865;  and  the  re-    Marlborough 

striction  to  twelve  calendar  montlis  for  such    Newbeny 

suspension  was  removed.     Paragraph  5  is  so  p™kfns'^.......V.!!!! 

changed  as  to  suspend  the  recovery  of  money  Richland!!!!!.......!!!! 

on.  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  entered    Spartanburg. , 

into  subsequent  to  January  1,  1863,  the  date  of     ^."i^^-  v 

the  Emancipatioa  Proclamation.      Other  less    union       "^^ 

important    changes    were  made  in   the  same  York..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

order.    General  Order  No.  25  was  revoked,  and 

the  distillation  of  liquors  allowed  after  January  Total 
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General  Oanbjr^s  election  order  was  issned  on  convention   was   71,087.     One  htmdred  anil 

the  16th  of  October,  and  appointed  November  thirty  whites  and  68,876  blacks  voted  for  the 

19th  and  20th  for  the  taking  of  the  vote  in  this  convention ;  2,081  whites  agmnst  it   Of  the 

State.    The  election  regulations  were  mnch  the  delegates  chosen,  34  were  whites  and  63  cd- 

same  as  in  the  other  districts.    {See  Alabama,}  ored. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  revision  of  the  The  members  of  the  convention  vere  or- 

lists,  the  supervision  of  the  balloting,  and  the  dered  by  General  Canby  to  assemble  in  the 

preservation  of  order.    Violence   and  threats  city  of  Charleston  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 

for  the  purpose 'of  preventiog  any  person  from  ary  14,  1868,  "for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 

voting  were  prohibited  under  pain  of  arrest  constitution  and  civil  government" 

and  trial  by  military  authority.    Sale  of  liquor  *  In  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 

was  forbidden,  and  no  soldier  allowed  at  the  cotton  crop,  and  the  almost  complete  destrnc- 

voting  precincts  unless  in  the  capacity  of  a  tion  of  the  grain  crops,  by  the  drought  of  1861 

registered  voter.  the  people  of  South  Carolina  entered  npon  the 

The  number  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  was  newyearwith  very  insufficient  supplies  of  food. 

124,  which  were  apportioned  by  the  fliilitary  The  most  painful  results  showed  themselTcs 

order  among  the  various  districts  of  the  State,  early  in  March,  when  accounts  b^an  to  come 

Before  the  days  set  for  the  election,  both  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  of  the  utmost  dcs- 
parties,  viz.,  the  Union  Republican  party,  as  titution  among  the  people.  Not  only  freedmen 
previously  organized  at  meetings  already  al-  but  whites,  who  had  been  in  circumstaDces  of 
luded  to,  and  the  Conservatives  of  South  Caro-  comfort,  and  even  affluence,  before  the  recent 
lina,  represented  by  General  Hampton,  ex-  war,  were  suflferers  from  the  prevailmg  scar- 
Governor  Perry,  and  Judge  Aldrich,  held  State  city ;  and  some  cases  of  actual  starvation  were 
Conventions,  the  former  at  Charleston  on  the  reported  by  agents  who  made  it  their  basines^ 
16th  of  October,  the  latter  at  Columbia  on  the  to  know  the  wants  of  the  people.  A  joint 
6th  of  November.  The  Conservatives  put  forth  resolution  of  Congress  authorized  the  officers 
an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they  con-  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  distribute  snppHes 
demned  in  unmeasured  terms  the  whole  policy  of  food  among  the  needy  of  both  races.  Be- 
of  the  General  Government  in  its  treatment  of  tween  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  October, 
the  Southern  States.  The  closing  paragraphs  47,649  bushels  of  corn,  100,000  lbs.  of  pork. 
of  this  document  were  in  these  words :  and  180,767  lbs.  of  bacon  were  distribntei  bj 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  we  desire  peace ;  officers  of  the  Bureau,  under  the  authoritj  of 

but  the  policy  now  proposed  cannot  give  us  peace,  this  resolution.     Large  amounts  of  com  and 

It  is  contrary  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  law  of  ^gj^j.  ^^j.^  ^^^^  received   from   the  Southeni 

nature.    luetead  of  peace,  under  the  ScconBtruction     x' :«^    -d  m  .*   n^m.^:aa;^,«<i   ^f   XTow  YatV 

Acts,  we  shall  have  strife  and  bitterness.    Instead  S?l?'°,®,  ??^'^1>  ^^^^^i^sions   of   New  lori 

of  the  South  recovering  from  her  poverty,  and  con-  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities,    tcoa 

tributinff  her  share  to  the  common  wealth  and  pros-  and  clothing  were   also  contributed  in  krge 

perity  of  the  country,  she  will  become  more  and  more  amounts  by  parties  in  Maryland,  Tennessee, 

impoverished.    The  blight  of  misrule  will  cut  short  Missouri,  and  Kentucky.    Money  in  consider- 

her  harvests  and  dry  up  her  resources.    The  law  of  """o^"*  •,  owv^  ^^  «  */  j                 u ..-.«»  «f  tVa 

violence,  which  ha5  prevwled  for  more  than  two  able  sums  was  received  for  the  benefit  of  the 

years  in  reconstructed  Tennessee,  will  extend  its  sick  and  feeble,  for  whom  com  and  pork  woolfl 

sway  throughout  the  entire  South,  and  we  shall  reap,  be  an  inadequate  relief.     By  these  means  the 

like  her,  the  harvest  of  crime  and  blood  multiplied  suffering  was,  in   a  great  measure,  mitigated. 

%e  have  shown  that  free  negro  labor,  under  the  "ntil   the  coming  in   of  the  grain   harTfe|N 

sudden  emancipation  policy  of  the  Government,  is  a  which  were  abundant  in  tlie  northwestern  Uis- 

disaster  from  which,  under  the  most  favorable  cir-  tricts  of  the  Stat«.     The  rice  crop  was  also  fair, 

cumstanccs.  it  will  require  years  to  recover.    Add  to  ^nt  the  cotton  crop  was  less  than  an  average, 

this  the  policy  which  the  Reconstruction  Acts  pro-  especially  on  the  Sea  Islands, 

pose  to  enforce,  and  you  place  the  South,  politically  Vi:     i-*^  v/i.v-i^                            „^,t.^  -jl 

Snd  socially,  under  the  heel  of  the  negro ;  these  in-  The  treedmen  are  said  to  have  worked  well 

fluenccs  combined  would  drag  to  hopeless  ruin  the  in  roost  ca.ses.     Oontracte  for  labor  were  made 

most  prosperous  community  in  the  world.    What  do  erther   for  wages,    at  about   $10  per  month, 

these   Reconstruction   Acts    propose?     Not  negro  ^^  f^p  ^  ^^k&rQ  in  the  crop.     The  latter  plan 

St&enTo7t,^Vra"?ir-Lthe°jSe  «P!^a«  to  have  been  quite  s.ccessM  G««jl 

of  citizenship  under  the  Constitution— in  the  name  R.  K.  Scott,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  tue  un- 

of  a  common  history  in  the  past— in  the  name  of  our  reau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandons 

Anglo-Saxon  race  and  blood— in  the  name  of  the  Lands,  »iays  •  "  I  am  thoroughly  convioced,  anJ 

f^^^^^^'^^^  every  fair-minded  and  observing  i>er.onai.^ 

-in  the  name  of  God  and  Nature,  we  protest  against  I  think,  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  th.it  m 

these  Acts,  as  destructive  to  the  peace  of  society,  the  that  is  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  planters  id 

prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  greatness  and  this  State,  to  make  the  freed  people  as  good  » 

grandeur  of  our  common  future.  ^ot  a  better  class  of  agricultural  laborers  tliffl 

The  people  of  the  South  are  powerless  to  avert  the       ,  ^  '^4.^^a.^^^a  i«*^  *v^i^  aa^fi/^n   ie  tt\  ^bor 

impeniJing^ruin.    We  h^ve  been  overborne ;  and  the  f ^u  be  mtroduced  mto  this  section,  is  to  jor 

responsibility  to  posterity  and  to  the  world  has  passed  by  their  treatment  of  them  that  they  mtena  u 

into  other  hands.  pursue  a  fair  and  high-minded  coarse  w  m 

At  the  election  in  November  the  whole  num-  their  dealings,  to  the  end  that  they  maj  insti. 

ber  of  votes  cast  on  the  question  of  holding  a  them  with  c<»nfidence  in  their  honesty  and  m- 
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tegritjr ;  that  the  benefits  from  suoh  a  course  at  40,000  men.  The  navy,  at  the  dose  of  the 
ipnst,  in  the  natore  of  the  case,  be  mutaal,  is  year  1866,  numbered  118  vessels,  carrying  1,071 
easy  to  be  seen."  cannon.  The  imports,  in  1868,  were  valued  at 
The  Educational  Dei>artment  of  the  Freed-  1,898,000,000  reals,  and  the  exports  at  1,219,- 
men's  Bureau  has  worked  with  a  good  degree  000,000  reals.  The  movement  of  shipping,  in 
of  success,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  1864,  was  10,449  entrances  and  8,865  clear- 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  while  pub-  aDces. 

lie  sentiment  toward  them  has  undergone  a  An  election  for  a  new  Cortes  took  place  in 
marked  change  for  the  better.  Oo  the  1st  of  Marcb.  The  Dberal  party  generally  abstained 
June  there  were  78  of  these  schools  in  opera-  from  voting,  and  thus  the  Congress  of  Depu- 
tion,  employing  189  teachers,  95  white  and  44  ties  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  adher- 
colored ;  9,650  pupils  were  in  attendance.  The  ents  of  the  ministry.  The  new  Cortes  assembled 
Bureau  has  also  under  its  charge  three  efficient  on  March  80th,  and  Sefior  Belda  was  elected 
hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  home  for  president  of  the  Congress  by  181  out  of  201 
the  aged  and  innrm.  votes.  Sefior  Nocedal,  the  leader  of  the  ^^  Catho- 
A  State  penitentiary  on  an  extensive  plan  is  lie"  party,  had  written  a  letter  declining  to 
in  process  of  construction  at  Columbia.  It  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  avow- 
will  contain  500  cells  for  msJes  and  48  for  fe-  ing  that  he  was  opposed  to  Liberalism  and  the 
males,  with  all  necessary  appliances  fo^  a  parliamentary  system  of  government  altogether, 
wholesome  supply  of  air  and  water.  The  ^he  Congress  was  almost  unanimous  in  the 
workshops,  culinary  department,  etc.,  are  to  be  support  of  the  Government ;  thus  the  Bill  of 
finished  on  the  most  improved  plan,  and  the  Indemnity  for  aU  acts  of  the  Government  since 
institution  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  the  closing  of  the  last  session  of  the  Cortes 
finest  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  was  adopted  by  245  against  4  votes.  In  the 
SPAIN*,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Queen,  Isa-  Senate  the  Government  obtained  for  this  bill 
bella  II.,  born  October  10,  1880 ;  succeeded  her  122  against  64  votes.  A  motion  expressing  re- 
father  on  September  29,  1888.  Heir-apparent,  gret  at  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
Alfonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  born  November  ment  agauist  Marshal  Serrano,  its  late  presi- 
28,  1857.  The  ministry,  in  October,  1867,  con-  dent,  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  97  against 
sisted  of  the  following  members :  President  69  votes.  The  Government  dismissed  all  the 
and  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Ramon  Maria  civil  officers  who  had  voted  with  the  minority. 
Narvaez  y  Cdmpos,  Duke  of  Valencia  (appoint-  The  revolutionary  junta  of  Madrid,  on  Janu- 
ed  July,  1866) ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Arrazola  ary  1,  1867,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Span- 
(1867) ;  Grace  and  Justice,  Marquis  de  Ron-  ish  people,  announcing  that  a  new.  insurrec- 
cali  (1867);  Finances,  Marquis  de  Barzanallana  tion  was  preparing,  and  that  the  people  would 
(1866) ;  Interior,  Brabo  Murillo  (1866) ;  Public  receive  timely  notice  of  its  outbreak.  No  dis- 
Works,  Commerce,  and  Instruction,  Orobio  turbance  took  place,  however,  until  the  latter 
(1866) ;  Navy,  Belda  (1867) ;  Colonies,  Marfori  days  of  August,  when  the  following  proclama- 
(1867).  The  area  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  tiie  tion  from  General  Prim  circulatSl  in  large 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  is  182,758  square  numbers  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  other  cities, 
miles.  The  population,  inclusive  of  the  above  calling  the  people  to  arms : 
islands,  and  of  the  Spanish  population  of  Te-  ^»ianfo/-The  hour  has  come  at  last  when  we 
tuan,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  estimated,  in  should  strike  the  blow  and  rid  ourselves  of  our  op- 
1864,  at  16,802,625  inhabitants.  The  Spanish  pressors.  Our  country's  dignity  and  our  own  liberty 
dominions  in  America  (Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Vir-  peremptorily  demand  this.  We  have  hitherto  been 
mn  T4lAnr)fl^  nnnfnin  1  ft^oi  0^9  •  fliAoa  \n  Aafo  restrained  until  Buccess  Should  be  certam.  It  has  now 
gin  islands)  contain  1,832,062 ,  those  in  Asia  arrived.  The  immoraUty  in  the  upper  classes,  sup- 
and  Oceanioa  (the  Philippines  and  adjacent  ported  by  official  aduktion  and  officious  despotism, 
islands),  2,679,500 ;  those  *in  Africa  (Presidios  nas  rendered  indispensable  a  radical  change  in  our 
and  Guinea  Islands^  17,071 :  total  population  country's  destinies.  There  is  nothing  more  dan- 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  4,528,688.  In  the  ^"^  °'  mischievous  than  insurrections -nothing 
u^  i«^*  Av«  i-i...  «^«-o  T  Qua  »c4  *u^  «  A  grander  or  luster  than  revolutions,  when  they  are  ne- 
bndget  for  the  years  186d-'67,  the  revenue  «nd  Sessitated  By  a  nation's  misery  or  an  army^s  suffer-  ' 
expenditures  were  estimated  as  follows,  value  ing;  when  disorder  has  been  elevated  into  a  system, 
eiqpreflsed  in  escudos  (dollars)  :  and  oppression  has  attained  the  limits  of  tyranny. 

Agriculture  is  suffering— all  trades  are  stagnant ;  tiae 
press  and  the  Parliament  are  condemned  to  silence, 
and  a  blush  suffuses  every  honest  Spaniard's  brow 
when  he  looks  upward  to  the  throne  or  down  upon 
his  degraded  countrymen.  The  Government  nas 
recourse  to  every  kind  of  torture ;  it  tramples  our 

The  public  debt,  in  November,  1866,  was  ^Y*.  ^^^^^  ^°^*;  ^^  stifles  the  cries  of  outraged 

20,412,184,058  reals     "     '  '                    i^^ -^-vi                  tt„.u__ 


TEAR. 

RcreoM. 

Ezpcndltnx*. 

nefldt. 

1866-»67 

1867-' 68..... 

214,114,685 
267,081,770 

219,147,729 
268,746,669 

6,088,204 
0,664,789 

1867,  amounted ^^ 

army  numbered,  in  1866,   236,801  men.      A  our  unfortunate'  comrades  I    Bevolution  is  the^'sore 

royal  decree,   on  the    reorganization   of   the  remedy  for  these  ciying  evils.    It  should  convoke 

army,  issued  in  January,  1867,  fixed  the  effect-  Si?  Constitution^  Cortes  thro^h  universal  suffrage. 

;vA  fUfAA  ftf  f)An  HAA  man      TV,^  «^,inAi  ^^^*i^  ^°^^  ^®^  oMer  of  thmgs,  and  the  destruction  of  that 

ive  force  at  200,000  men.     The  mnual  conUn-  ^^ch  exists  should  be  bksed  on  Liberty,  the  daugh- 

gent,  by  a  bill  passed  m  June,  1867,  was  fixed  ter  of  Right,  and  Bight,  the  daughter  of  Justice, 
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flTad]dd,  depopulated  land  into  a  flouriafaing  state,  population  than  five  hundred,  the  parish  priest 

The  road  muat  be  dearedhy  the  toleration  of  all  re-  will  he  charged  with  the  primary  instroctioii 

li^oufl  opinions,  by  clearing  away,  abuses,  and  by  ^f  ^he    chUdren,   which    ia  to  he  obliatory 

rnSw'lS'^^^raS^^^^  fU  over  Spain  '  The  atate  wiU  grant ^yj 

suddenly  all  this  canker  of  corruption  wiU  be  swept  Ij  emn  of  $200,000  in  aid  of  towns  and  Til- 

awa^.    Toanns,  then,  and  let  our  war^sry  he,  **Fioa  lagea  unable  themeelvea   to  provide  the  ne- 

fejKitfrfad  and  the  National  Sovereignty  I"  ceaaary  fhoda.     The  Government  wiU  faior 

A  atill  stronger  proclamation  waa  distributed  the  establishment  of  houses  of  rdigions  edn- 

among  the  aoldiera.    In  Madrid  the  precaution-  cation ;  and  the  books  to  be  pkced  in  the 

ary  measures  of  the  Government  aucceeded  in  handa  of  the  children  must  be  approved  bj 

preventing  an  outbreak ;    but  in  the  eastern  the  bishops.    Parents  who  are  poor  will  not 

provinces  a  number  of  inaurgent  banda  appear-  have  to  pay  for  their  obildr^i'a  instzuctioo. 

ed.     The  Government  troopa  disperaed  them,  Every  Spaniard  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of 

however,    without   difilculty,  before   General  aptitude  will  be  allowed  to  open  a  school;  bot 

Prim,  who,  during  the  year  ha4  hved  in  Bel-  if  hia  conduct  or  doctrines  give  rise  to  com- 

gium,  found  time  to  join  them.    The  last  bands  plaint,  the  alcalde  will  have  power  to  dose  the 

were,  about  the  Ist  of  September,  forced  to  establishment 

retreat  to  France,  where  they  were  disarmed.        A  new  railroad  map  has  lately  (1867)  be^i 

General  Prim  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  published  in  Madrid,  on  a  scale  of  about  ^ 

Governroebt,  expelled  from  the  Belgian  ten*i-  inches  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  and  dibits  the 

tory ;   but  in  another  proclamation  announced  following  featurea :  lines  in  operation,  lines  in 

that  he  would  not  consent  to  abandon  hia  revo-  conatructiou,  lines  contemplated  as  named  in 

lutionary  efforts  for  one  day  until  governments  the  reports  of  the  committee  appointed  Apiil 

in  Spain  have  ceased  to  be  the  executioners  25, 1864,  and  finally  tramways.    The  lengtb  of 

of  their  country,  and  the  scandal  of  civilized  the  roads  constructed,  as  roughly  measured  on 

Europe.  this  map,  is  found  to  be  for  Spun  850  geo- 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  graphical  leagues  or  8,000  English  statute  mil^ 

September  2l8t,  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  and  for  P,ortugal  125  leagues,  or  450  milds. 

Spanish  diplomatic  agents  abroad  respecting  the  The  distance  from  Paris  to  Irun,  on  the  frontier, 

insurrection,  in  which  the  plans  of  the  leaders  is  819  kilometers  (510  miles),  which  occupies 

of  the  insurrection  are  thus  referred  to :  25  hours.    From  Irun  to  Madrid,  the  distsDce. 

What  other  possible  fate,  indeed,  could  awaitare-  631  kilOTietere  (895  miles),  is  j^^^ 

volt  which,  by  the  admission  of  its  instigators,  pro-  while  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  726  kilometers  or 

claims  the  sacrifice  of  the  Si>anish  nationality  and  455  miles,  it  takes  25  hours.     The  fare  from 

dreams  of  an  Iberian  union  which,  under  the  inspira-  Paris  to  Irun  is  92  franca  or  $18.42,  from  Iran 

tion  of  correct  instinct,  both  Spain  wid  Portug£  re-  ^o  Madrid  278  reales  vellon  or  $18.90,  and  from 

ject  for  their  own  welfare  with  equal  energy:  a  revolt  x,^  i^**^ i ^  4.^  n  j-     000  I-*i«i,i 

4hich  ahio  proclaims  the  sacriflcS  of  territon'al  integ-  the  latter  place  to  Cadiz  822  r.  v.,  or  $16.10, 

rity,  since  its  organs  announced,  without  being  con-  making  the  rate  of  first-class  tare  44  oentunos 

tradicted,  the  annexation,  and  even  the  sale,  of  rich  per  kilometer,  equivalent  to  8-|  cents  per  mile. 

portions  of  the  Spanish  territory ;  a  revolt,  histly.  The  second-class  fare  is  three-quarters  of  the 

which-and  this  fact  would  alone  suffice  to  brm j  ^^    ^^    j        one-half.     The  whole  system 

about  its  lailurfr— calls  for  the  radical  destruction  of  *"*»•*»  "*":^  v»i*«j  vu^  utui.  ^  au^  nuv^^.  sj 

social  order  and  existing  policy,  which  it  wants  to  ot  material  ana  operators  is  more  or  less  tuat 

replaoo  by  terrorism,  b^evelling  republics,  and  other  of   the   French — the    cars    or    coaches  bdog 

not  less  rritfhtful  Utopias,  whose  principles  and  ex-  divided  into  departments,  each  contaioing  iffo 

tent  are  undisguised.  g^ats,  like  a  post-coach,  each  occupied  by  im 

On  December  27th  the  Queen,  on  reopening  persons  in  the  first-clasa  dividona,  and  by  a^ 

the  Cortes,  announced,  in  the  speech  from  the  in  the  second-class.    Some  cars  have  all  the 

throne,  tliat  the  Spanish  Goveiiiment  hod  of-  divisiona  of  like  class,  while  other  cars  will 

fered  to  France  both  moral  and  material  co-  have  both  first  and  seisond  class  divisions.   A 

operation,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  few  have  a  front  divifion,  with  glass  ucder, 

defend  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Pope.    The  looking  forward,  and  one  seat  for  four  passec- 

Government  had  received  an  invitation  to  take  gers.    This  is  called  a  berlina,  and  the  fare  is 

part  in  the  European  conference,  to  be  held  for  10  per  cent,  extra.    Occasionally  a  berlioa  is 

the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  Papal  temporal  fitted  up  as  a  sleeping-place  to  acconiin<xlai<; 

power  in  a  firm  and  legal  manner;  and,  with-  0ne  person,  who  has  to  pay  the  price  of  the 

out  doubt,  Spain  would  accept  the  proposition  of  whole  four  seats.    In  thia  berlina-carra  ii  2 

France.    Among  the  bills  laid  belbre  the  Cortes  water-closet,  which,  of  course,  can  be  used  cn'y 

was  one  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  one  passenger;  no  other  cars  have  tii:> 

the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  primary  edu-  convenience.    The  whole  of  any  ono  dmsc-n 

cation  for  the  whole  people.    Its  principal  pro-  of  a  car  may  be  secured  by  paying  for  it  od^ 

visions  are,  that  every  village,  having  a  popula-  hour  in  advance.    All  tickets  must  be  taken  at 

tion  of  at  least  five  hundred,  must  have  a  the  ofices,  and  these  are  closed  ^ye  minatc^ 
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before  the  departure  of  the  train.    Any  pas-  was  appointed  Rector  of  York  in  1812,  and  in 

senger  in  the  cars  withont  a  ticket  is  charged  1825  Archdeacon  of  York.    In  1839,  the  year 

doable  fare  up  to  the  next  station,  where  he  before  the  Union  Act  was  passed,  he  was  ap- 

must  get  his  ticket.    For  baggage  the  weight  pointed  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  the  year  fol- 

of  30  kilos  (66  ponnds)  is  allowed  free,  besides  lowing  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Legislative 

all  a  passenger  chooses  to  take  with  him  in  Oonncil  of  Upper  Oanada.    After  that  time  he 

the  car  that  may  not    annoy  his   neighbor,  took  no  part  in  politics ;  but  in  the  years  pre- 

Fondas  or  places  of  refreshment  are  established  vionsly,  from  1818,  when  he  was  appointed  an 

at  various  stations,  furnishing  a  very  good  meal  Exeontive  Councillor,  and  had  a  seat  given  him 

for  14  r.  V.  (70  cents).    Where  stations  are  at  in  the  Legislative  Council,  he  took  a  very  ac- 

some  distance  from  a  city,  a  service  of  omni-  tive  one :  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  bitter- 

bnses  is  found — fare  2  r.  v.,  or  10  cents.     As  ness  of  the  strife  between  his  party  on  the  one 

elsewhere,  commutation  and  excursion  tickets  side,  and  that  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  on  the 

are  issued  when  needed.  other.    The  rebellion  of  1837-'88,  in  Upper 

STRACHAN,  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Canada,  arose  out  of  it.    To  his  perseverance 

Toronto,  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  April  12,  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  two  universities 

1778 ;  died  at  Toronto,   November  Ist.    His  in  Toronto.    During  his  councillorship,  and  at 

early  years  were  spent  at  school,  and  in  1796  his  suj^gestion,  67  rectories  were  erected  in 

he  finished  his  course  at  King's  College,  Aber-  Upper  Canada.  «In  1828  Dr.  Stracban  became 

deeti.    Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  the  vi-  Archdeacon  of  York.    Eleven  years  later  he 

cinity  of  St.  Andrews,  where   he  contracted  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  not  until 

many    important    and    lasting   friendships —  old  age  had  begun  to  weaken  him  would  he 

amongst  others,  with  Thomas  Duucan  and  Dr.  consent  to  share  the  burdens  of  his  office  with 

.Chalmers.    He  then  became  teacher  of  the  a  coadjutor.    As  a  bishop,  Dr.  Stracban  ruled 

Grammar  School  at  Cornwall,  and  had  among  the  Church.    All  men  spoke  well  of  him,  even 

his  pupils  many  who  became  prominent  men.  those  who  had  been  politically  opposed  to  him 

Among  others,  was  the  celebrated  painter.  Sir  with  so  much  bitterness.    Aud  the  Church  of 

David  WDkie.    The   teacher  soon    perceived  England  greatly  flourished  under  his  adminis- 

Wilkie's  genius,  and  with  much  difficulty  per-  tration.    No  breath  of  dishonor,  even  through 

saaded-his  uncle  to  send  him  to  the  celebrated  the  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  strife  of  faction, 

Raebnrn,  then  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  ever  sjollied  his  fair  name.    And  he  went  down 

in  Scotland.    Often  did  Sir  David,  at  the  height  to  his  rest,  not  only  full  of  years,  but  with 

of  his  fame,  declare  that  he  owed  every  thmg  more  than  the  ordinary  years  of  men,  in  peace, 

to  his  reverend  teacher,  and  that  but  for  his  seeing   his  Church  and    country  happy  and 

interference  he  must  have  remained  in  obscu-  flourishing,  and  giving  good  promise  for  the 

rity.  future. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  although  SULPHUR  PRODUCE  OF  ITALY,  The. 
Bishop  Stracban  had  been  educated  as  a  Pres-  The  sulphur -mines  of  Italy  have  long  been 
byterian,  he  was  selected  by  Colonel  Graves  famous  for  their  yield,  and  their  present  pro- 
Si  mcoe,  then  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor  of  Upper  ductiveness  fully  sustains  their  reputation. 
Canada,  to  superintend  the  introduction  of  a  They  are  now  producing  something  like  800,- 
system  of  education  which  was  contemplated  -  000  tons  per  annum,  which,  taken  in  the  crude 
for  the  benefit  of  the  province,  and  which  con-  state,  represents  a  money  value  of  about 
slsted  in  establishing  grammar-schools  in  every  £1,200,000.  But  their  yield  has  only  become 
district,  and  a  university  at  their  head,  at  the  so  enormous  in  the  course  of  years,  the  aver- 
seat  of  government.  He  sailed  from  Greenock  age  yield  for  the  year  1830  being  but  about 
in  August,  1799,  with  the  intention  of  entering  one-tenth  of  the  present  yield.  The  greater 
npon  the  duties  to  which  he  had  been  appoint-  part  of  the  above  quantity  is  derived  from 
ed.  Reaching  Edugston,  on  the  last  dfty  of  the  Sicily ;  the  Romagna,  however,  commenced  to 
year,  he  was  greatly  disappointed  to  learn  that  increase  the  supply  some  seven  yeai*s  since,  and 
Governor  Simcoe  had  some  time  before  re-  in  1862  was  contributing  about  8,000  tons  per 
turned  to  England,  and  that  the  scheme  of  es-  annum,  and  this  quantity  has  since  been  in- 
tablishing  the  proposed  nniversity  had  been  creased.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  an  im- 
abandoned.  In  the  mean  while  Dr.  Stracban  proved  method  of  separating  the  sulphur  from 
obtained  employment  as  a  private  tutor,  and  the  accompanying  limestone  has  been  success- 
devoted  his  leisure  time  during  the  three  years  folly  practised  in  Sicily.  The  separation  of  the 
of  his  engagement  to  the  study  of  divinity,  sulphur  from  gangue  is  always  effected  by 
with  a  view  of  entering  the  Church  at  its  ex-  liquation,  the  necessary  heat  for  the  fusion 
piration.  In  May,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a '  being  obtained  by  burning  a  portion  of  the  ore. 
deacon  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mountain,  the  This  operation,  which  was  formerly  effected  in 
first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Qaebec ;  and  in  1804  small  cylindrical  open  kDns,  is,  by  the  improved 
was  admitted  to  orders  and  appointed  to  the  process,  performed  in  heaps,  which  arc  often 
mission  of  Cornwall.  His  degree  of  D.  D.  was  four  hundred  times  the  capacity'  of  the  kilns, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Aber-  The  ore  is  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
deen  in  1807,  and  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  the  adopted  in  charcoal-burning,  the  air  being  ex- 
University  of  St.  Andrews  the  same  year.    He  eluded  by  an  impermeable  covering  of  earth. 
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The  loss  oocasloned  by  the  formation  of  salphur-  silica,  and  1.40  of  water.    By  the  ordbuij 

oas  acid  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  new  method  of  extraction,  only  10  of  the  30  parte 

process.    The  prodactlon  is  increased  by  one-  of  salpbur  are  obtained ;  there  is,  therefore,  t 

fifth,  and  tlie  new  heaps  can  be  placed  in  the  loss  of  upward  of  20  per  cent.,  which,  of  course, 

vicinity  of  houses  and  gardens  without  objeo-  must  influence  not  only  the  profits,  bat  alao  tbe 

tion.     Under  the  old  system  it  was  necessary  price  of  the  article.    These  defects  in  tbe  sys- 

to  keep  the  heaps  several  miles  away  from  tern  appear  to  have  been  completely  obviate 

dwellings  and  vegetation.    The  further  advan-  by  M.  iBrunfaut,  who  ia  said  to  obtain  a  yield 

tage  of  the  process  is,  that  the  heaps  may  be  of  25  per  cent,  instead  of  10. 

fii'ed  at  any  time,  instead  of  large  masses  of  ore  As  already  observed,  the  sulphur  is  contained 

being  kept  in  reserve  for  ignition  at  a  particu-  only  in  a  state  of  mixture  in  the  Komagca 

lar  season  of  the  year.    I^yond  this  tne  pro-  stone,  and,  not  being  in  chemical  coinbinBtio& 

cess,  which    formerly  was  one  of  the  most  with  any  substance,    is    easily  separated  bj 

deadly  nature,  has  been  converted  into  one  fusion.    The  melting  point  of  sulphor  bdog 

almost  free  from  danger  to  the  workmen.  extremely  low,  fusion  may  be  effected  bj  boi 

A  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Sicily  is  oc-  air  or  by  steam,  instead  of  in  kilns  or  eTes 
cupied  by  the  gypsum  and  sulphur-bearing  heaps,  where  the  excess  of  heat  coDTertfi  a 
formation,  which  extends  from  Mount  Etna  to  large  proportion  of  the  substance  into  solpbnr- 
the  neighborhood  of  Trapanii  The  rate  of  ous  acid.  Taking  advantage  of  this  propertj 
productiveness  diminishes  toward  Trapani,  of  sulphur,  M.  Brunfaut  employs  an  apparatm 
Oaltanisetta  and  Girgenti  boasting  the  best  which  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  c<m- 
mines,  Catania  and  Pakrmo  those  next  in  im-  taining  an  archimedean  sorew  throughout  \U 
portance,  whilst  the  least  yielding  are  in  the  whole  length.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  reTolTe 
province  of  Trapani.  In  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  nature  oi 
the  Romagna,  the  gypsum  formation  includes  the  mineral  to  be  treated.  The  sulphur  ore  is 
limestones,  clays  which  are  more  or  less  marly,  poured  in  through  a  funnel  at  one  end  of  the 
and  beds  of  gypsum.  In  the  latter  rock,  as  cylinder,  and  when  it  has  sufiiciently  undergone 
well  as  in  the  limestones,  the  sulphur  is  found  the  action  of  the  apparatus  it  is  let  out  at  tbe 
as  a  uniform  or  irregular  mixture,  sometimes  other  end.  The  temperature  in  the  cylinder  is 
concentrated  in  small  parallel  seams,  and  occa-  maintained  by  hot  air  or  steam,  which  isintro- 
sionally  crystallized.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  duced  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmo^beres. 
often  associated  with  sulphate  of  strontia  or  By  this  machine  150  cubic  meti'es  of  tbe  min- 
celestine.  The  sulphur  occurs  in  a  different  eral  are  reported  to  be  disposed  of  in  twenty- 
manner  in  the  clays  and  slates,  *  being  found  four  hours.  This  economical  method  of  ei- 
concentrated  in  globular  masses.  This  method  traoting  sulphur  from  its  minerals  is  a  matter 
of  occurrence  is  also  common  to  all  the  sulphur  of  great  importance  to  Italy,  which  is  6o  ricb 
mines  of  the  Continent  which  are  contained  in  in  that  valuable  substance, 
argillaceous  strata.  Only  a  small  portion  of  SWEDEN  and  NORWAY,  two  Kngdoms 
the  sulphur  obtained  is  refined  on  the  island,  in  Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king. 
the  greater  part  being  exported  in  the  crude  Present  King,  Charles  XV.,  bom  May  S,  1826; 
state.  For  commercial  purposes  it  is  classified  succeeded  his  father  on  July  8,  1859.  Area  of 
into  three  general  qualities,  which  are  further  Sweden  and  Norway,  292,440  square  miles. 
divided  into  seven  sub-classes.  There  are  about  Population  of  SwedeUj^ccording  to  the  censor 
fifty  mines  at  present  at  work  in  Sicily,  and  of  1866,  4,160,677.  The  capital,  Stockholm, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  is  over  twenty  had,  in  1866,  188,189  inhabitants.  (Accord- 
thousand,  ing  to  former  censuses,  the  population  was,  iL 

The  Romagna  Sulphur-Mining  Company  pos-  1748,  1,736,482;  in  1810,  2,377,851;  in  1855, 

sessos  eight  mines,  five  of  whiAh  are  in  the  prov-  8,641,011 ;  in  1860, 3,859,728.)   The  popnlaiion 

ince  of  Forli,  Romagna,  whilst  three  are  at  of  Norway  was,  according  to  tihe  census  of  IS^A 

Monte  Feltre,  in  the  province  of  Urbino  and  1,701,478.     The  .capital,  Christiania,  had  65.- 

Pessaro,  in  the  Marches.    The  refined  produce  513  inhabitants.     The  Swedish  Island  of  St. 

is  exported  chiefiy  from  Rimini,   where  the  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies,  had,  in  186S. 

refining- works   are  situated,   to  the  principal  2,898  inhabitants.    In  the  Swedish  bodget  for 

centres  of  consumption  among  the  large  towns  1868,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  37,461,2?'< 

of  Italy.    Refined  sulphur  is  used  in  various  rix  dollars,  the  ordinary  expenditures  at  84,(K^- 

manufactorles  for  making  sulphuric  acid,  and  300;   and    the  extraordinary  expenditures  &t 

for  several  years  past  a  new  use  has  been  fo^nd  7,438,621 ;  probable  deficit,  3,031,651.   Public 

for  it  in  thp  sulphuration  of  vines.    In  the  debt,  in  1865,  74,068,000  rix  dollare.    Tk 

course  of  scientific  progress  the  general  process,  Swedish  army  consisteld,  in  1866,  of  124,S(C 

to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  has  been  men.    The  fleet,  in  August,  1867,  consisted  of 

improved  in  many  minor  details.    But  beyond  17  armed  steamers,  carrying  132  gons.    Th*: 

this,  an  entirely  new  process  is  just  reported  to  imports,  in  1865,  were  valued  at  105,863,^'0«-', 

have  been  introduced  by  M.  Brunfaut,  a  Bel-  and  the  exports  at   108,086,000   xix  dollars. 

gian.    The  average  composition  of  the  sulphur-  Number  of  vessels  entering  the  Swedish  poru 

stone  of  Romagna  is,  for  every  100  parts,  30.60  in   1865,  4,946 ;    together  of  164,637  \ssty, 

of  sulphur,  26.80  of  lime,  41.20  of  alumina  and  number  of  clearances  9,458,  together  of  ^' 
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792  lasts.  The  inerohaQt  navy  consisted,  in  20,268,000  francs,  and  the  deficit  at  5,222,000 
1863,  of  8,236  vessels,  together  of  86,404  lasts,  francs.  The  federal  army  comprises:  1.  Kegn- 
In  the  Norwegian  hudget,  for  the  period  from  lar  army  (^' Bondesaaszng "),  consisting  of  the 
1866  to  1869,  the  annual  revenue  and  expen-  men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  at  the 
ditares  are  each  fixed  at  4,770,000  (Norwegian)  rate  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  population.  2.  The 
dollars.  The  puhlio  debt,  in  1865,  amounted  reserve,  consisting  of  men  who  have  served  in 
to  8,240,700  dollars.  The  army,  on  the  peace  the  regular  array,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  old, 
footing,  numbers  12,000,  and  on  the  war-footr  at  the  rate  of  1}  per  cent,  of  tlie  population, 
ing  18,000.  The  landwehr  is  to  be  exclusively  8.  The  landwehr,  consisting  of  all  men  able  to 
used  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  im-  carry  arms,  and  aged  less  than  forty-four  years, 
ports  in  1865  were  valued  at  18,271,987,  and  who  serve  neither  in  the  regular  army  nor  in 
the  exports  at  13,581,695  thalers.  The  num-  the  reserve.  In  December,  1866,  the  regular 
ber  of  vessels  entering  Norwegian  ports,  in  army  numbered  87,537  men;  the  reserve,  49,- 
1865,  was  12,451,  together  of  674,647.  laste ;  513 ;  the  landwehr,  66,955 ;  total,  264,005. 
the  number  of  clearances  12,271,  together  of  In  December  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly 
648,080  lasts.  The  merchant  navy,  in  1865,  elected  Vice-President  Dubs  to  be  the  President 
numbered  5,407  vessels,  together  of  852,949  for  1868,  and  Oounoillor  Weld  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
lasts.  dent*  M.  Ruffy,  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  was 
SWITZERLAND,  a  Federal  Republic  in  Eu-  elected  the  seventh  member  of  the  Federal 
rope.  Area,  15,933  square  miles;  population.  Council  in  the  place  of  M.  Fornerod. 
in  1860,  2,510,494.  President  of  the  '^  Federal  An  important  resolution  was  passed  in  De- 
Council  (the  executive  consisting  of  seven  mem-  cember  by  the  Grand  Council  of  Berne.  It  de- 
bers),  for  the  year  1867,  Constantin  Fornerod,  cided,  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes 
of  Vaud ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Jacob  Dubs,  of  against  seventy-five,  that  experience  having 
Zurich.  The  President  resigned  in  October,  shown  the  incompatibility  of  the  observance  oi 
1867,  in  order  to  take  tiie  chairmanship  of  the  the  legal  dispositions  concerning  instruction 
Swiss  Credit  HobUier  at  Geneva,  when  the  with  the  absolute  obedience  which  the  mem- 
Vice-President  took  his  place.  Minister  resi-  hers  of  religious  orders  owe  to  their  superiors, 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  Switzerland,  no  person  belonging  to  any  of  those  orders 
George  Harrington,  appointed  in  1865.  The  shall  henceforth  be  admitted  to  the  educational 
expenditures  of  the  Confederation,  in  1866,  staff.  All  such  teachers,  attached  to  primary 
were  21,552,495  francs ;  the  receipts,  20,103,-  public  schools,  will  be  considered  as  having  re- 
283  francs;  deficit,  1,449,212  francs.  For  the  signed.  The  adoption  of  this  resolqtion  pro- 
budget  for  1867,  the  expenditures  were  esti-  duced  a  great  excitement  in  the  Catholic  dis- 
mated  at  25,485,000  francs ;  the  receipts  at  tricts  of  the  canton. 
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TENNESSEE.    A  joint  resolution  was  adopt-  Tennessee  has  been  declared  by  proclamation  of  the 

ed  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  in  Feb-  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  no  lonpr  m 

-J  locJr  ««ri: ^«  +1.^  T?^^«-«i  n^«^^«««>««f  belhon,  and  that  the  laws  can  be  enforced  therem  by 

mary,  1867,  call  ng  on  tlie  Federal  ^vernment,  proper  civU  authority,  and  the  orders  to  me  as  miU- 

th rough  General  Thomas,  for  a  suflacient  nnli-  tary  commander  of  this  department  are  in  accordance 

tary  force  to  restore  order  and  quiet  in  the  with  said  proclamation. 

State,  and  to  preserve  the  peace.     It  was  al-  The  troops  under  my  command  are  availably  for 

i^,.«^;.,  ♦i^y*  .N.ioo.n'KiA  ^^  4->>;a  v^a/xiiff  1/^n  *hai  in  assistancc  to  thc civil  authontics  m  cnforcmg  thc  IswE 

leged  m  the  preamble  of  this  resolution  that  in  ^^  preserving  order,  and  upon  the  applTcation  of 

several  counties  violence  prevailed  over  civii  your  excellency  a  sufficient  force  for  that  purpose  will 

law,  and  that  riot  and  murder  were  committed  be  sent  to  any  locality  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  that 

with  impunity.     Governor  Brownlow  accord-  niay  be  designated,  but  the  troops  will  act  as  aids 

ingly  made  application,  on  the  1st  of  March,  ^nly  to  thepropwjy  constituted  civU  authorities,  and 

»"©/          ,  o^r            r      4.1              'A  -»:i:*««l  not  assume  control  of  the  citizens  by  vurtue  of  mih- 

to  General  Thomas  for  the  required  mihtary  taiy  orders. 

force,  and  received  the  following  reply  from  With  any  such  application  as  your  excellency  may 

that  ofQcer :  make,  it  is  requestod  that  the  nature  of  the  disorder 

H«AiKiVA«T«BS,  Dbpabtmekt  OF  THB  TiNKiwiiB, )  requiring  the  fbrcc  may  be  stated,  and^e  authorities 

LouisTTLLa,  Kt.,  March  7, 1367.    s  to  whom  the  troops  are  to  report  may  be  particularly 

^"^  ^eJ^^^  ^""^  ^'  ^"^^""^  ^"'"'^  ^-^  '^irJefhe  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ^             servant,     >^^q«q™  „  thoMAS 

Tennessee,  adopted  February  28,  1867,  and  apply-  The  Governor  had  already  begun  to  organize 

ing,  in  accordance  therewith,  to  the  United  States,  a  militia  under  the  name  of  the  State  Guards, 

^{Sl^to&^^he'^^/rtcSfSS'enfSS  ofwhichhereteinedtheohiefoomn^andinhls 

portions  of  the  State  as  the  civU  authorities  have  0^*^  hands.     The  following  passages  are  taken 

proved  themselves  unable  to  control.    The  State  of  from  his  General  Orders^  No.  1 : 

Vol.  vn.— 45 
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.  HaAj>QirABTiB8  Twnmen  Stati  Quabds,  )  employed  in  making  Bucli  registration.   With 

NA8HT1IX*,  Mar<^  6, 18«T.     \  regard  to  the  appointment  of  judges  of  dec- 

1.  CaptdnB  of  companies,  to  whom  oommissionB  tions,  the  formfer  law  provided  that  those  offi. 
have  been  foj^^^w^ed,  together  w^^  ^iajg  g^^^nld  be  chosen  for  each  voting  prednct 
order,  are  authomed  to  enlist  for  a  penod  of  three  v  xl  i-i  x  o  *  4.  au  •  ®  -x 
years  unless  sooner  discharged,  one  hundred  able-  ^Y  *°®  County  Ck>urt^  at  the  sessum  neit  pre- 
bodied  men,  who,  when  enrolled,  shall  proceed  to  ceding  the  day  of  election;  and,  in  case  the 
elect  their  other  officers,  who  shall  be  commissioned  Oourt  failed  to  appoint,  or  any  person  appoint- 
when  the  captain  shaU  certify  the  same  to  me  at  these  ed  refused  to  serve,  "  the  sheriff;  with  the  ad- 

2.  As  many  as' twenty-five  in  each  company  shall  tl^ree  respectable  freeholders,  shall,  before  the 
be  mounted  to  act  as  scouts,  etc.,  under  the  com-  beginning  of  the  election,  appoint  saidinspeil- 
mand  of  such  officers  as  the  captains  from  time  to  ors  or  judges."     The  provision  of  the  new  liv 

'^•or°Sm^klK;«.d.wilftlnegleotof  duty.the  on  thi,  point  is  contained  in  the  foUowing^e- 

commander-in-chief  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  ^^*^  * 

dismiss  any  officer  f^om  the  service,  the  diaxge  oeing  8ko.  10.  A  U  furChtr  enaeUi^  That  in  case  icr 

previously  sustained.  Countv  Court  shall  fail  or  refuae  to  induct  into  offiee 

6.  Captuns  or  lieutenants  conmianding  companies  any  of  the  officers  elected  under  this  act,  it  shill  be 

or  B<^uads  will  see,  on  all  occasions,  that  no  man's  lawful  for  the  commissioner  of  registration,  iipx 

premises  are  trespassed  upon ;  that  no  poultry  or  orders  from  the  Governor,  to  perform  that  da^,  and 

stock  is  taken  or  Killed :  that  no  fence-rails  ara  de-  to  administer  all  necessary  oatna,  and  to  take  andtp* 

stroyod  ;  no  timber  cut  down  and  used  without  a  fair  prove  all  necessary  official  bonds,  and  the  same  sbu 

compensation  beinff  paid ;  and  that  no  grain  or  forage  be  good  and  valid  in  law.    The  judges  and  clerks  of 

be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  then  all  elections  shall  hereafter  be  selected  and  appointfed 

at  the  market  vidue.    These  rules  must  be  observed,  by  the  commissioner  of  registration  in  each  coxicj 

6.  Every  officer  and  private,  before  entering  the  ser-  in  the  same  manner,  and  govemod  by  the  same  nJci 

vice,  shall  take*  and  subscribe  the  following  oath :  and  laws  heretofore  provided  by  law,  conferring  the 

*•*•  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  never  volun-  said  selection  and  appointments  by  aherifs. 

tarily  borne  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  a  ^       _     ->          v*  •«  *i.    a«  —    ^  n^^^  *r 

United  States,  for  th?  purpose  or  with  the  intention  ,  ^^^'^  ^^s  brought  m  the  Supreme  Court  of 

of  aiding  the  late  rebellion ;  nor  have  I,  with  any  the  State  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this 

such  intention,  at'  any  time^  nven  aid,  comfort,  coun-  franchise  law,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  oa 

^}\^^  encouragement  to  said  rebellion,  or  to  imy  act  the  21at  of  March  sustaininff  its  validitv.    Th* 

any  office,  either  civU  or  military,  under  the  authority,  Court  of  the  U  nited  States, 

or  pretended  authority,  of  the  so-called  Confederate  The  election,  at  which  a  Governor  and  other 

States  of  America,  or  of  any  insurrectionary  State,  State  officers  were  to  be  chosen,  occurred  on 

hostUe  or  opposed  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  1st  of  August     The  nominating  conTention 

with  the  mtent  and  desire  to  aid  said  rebellion ;  that     ^^  ^.u^  \>^^^\\ «  «.««  v^ij   ♦v^  wia  «/ 

I  have  never  ^ven  a  voluntary  support  to  any  such  $?  }^^  Repubhcans  was  held  on  the  22d  of 

Government  or  authority.    So  help  mc  God."  February,  and  decided  that  W m.  G.  BrownJov 

*      ,            4.      J      i».i      A      Au                  J  was  the  choice  of  the  partv  for  Governor.  A 

A  subsequent  order  delegates  the  command  ^^    ^^  resolutions  was^  adopted,  setting  forth 

<ll^^lJ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^' ^'  ^^^^^^^    I^  the  principles  of  the  Republics  of  Tenne«t 

tnisoraernesays:                     .          ,    ^  approving  of  the  past  administration  of  GoTero- 

2.  There  are  now  twelve  companies  ready  for  the  or  Brownlow,  and  sustaining  the  action  of  the 

service;  and,  although  I  find  no  trouble  m  raising    i?«j««^i    n^^l ^»«       tu^   ^Jt «♦:««   ^^Ut«i1 

companies,  ttere  wilfnot  be  called  into  service  more  Federal   Congress.      The   convention  decltred 

than  twelve  or  fourteen  companies,  all  told,  unless  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  looked  upoo  wa- 

the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  people  shall  make  it  eral  Geo.  H.  Thomas  as  their  adopted  son,  the 

neoessiwy  to  increase  the  force.  gavior  of  their  State  capital  from  the  hands  of 

8.  The  length  of  tune  that  this  smaU  force  of  Stote  traitors,  and  as  the  man  who  never  made  a  mis- 
mihtia  will  be  eontmued  m  the  service  depends  en-  »^»'*^*'»i  «"«  ««  "-"^  V  t  Z.V  "'^"^*  "V^  ^  . 
tirely  upon  the  conduct  of  the  people.  The  indica-  ^"^^i  ^^^  ^^^er  lost  a  battle ;  and  therefore  .* 
tions  are  that  we  are  to  have  disturbances  at  different  was  ^^Jiesolved,  That  he  is  the  choice  of  Tec- 
points,  prompted  by  bad  and  rebellious  men ;  but  in  nessee  for  the  next  President  of  the  Uuited 
thi^  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  that  I  may  gtates  *' 
be  ^pointed.                                     ,  .     ^  ^  The  Conservative  Convention  met  at  Xafb- 

A  new  franchise  law  was  enacted  in  Feb-  ^^je  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  nominated  Eirr 

ruary,  which  abolished  all  distinction  on  ac-  erson  Etheridge  for  Governor.     The  foUowiDf 

count  of  rac^  or  cdor  in  the  qualification  re-  ig  the  platform  adopted : 

quired  of  electors,  but  an  attempt  to  admit  ^     ^^^^  Conservative  Union  men  of  Teime««, 

colored  persons  to  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  adopt  the  following  pUtfonn  of  principles: 

juries  was  unsuccessful.     Further  disabilities,  l.  WeareinfavorofthetJnionoftiSeSutes^n»^ 

with  regard  *to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  the  Constitution  of- the  United  States,  and  we  pledie 

were  imposed  upon  persons  who  had  partici-  ^»^"^ij««  *^  «,"J>P;'?  "^^  ^f  «°^  ^^«  «*°*?'., ,.,  ^ 

.    ,  .    *^       .     *        V       A      •*!  2.  We  are  the  fnends  of  peace  and  civil  lav,  WW 

pated  in  any  insurrectionary  movements,  either  Relieve  that  these  great  obje&s  can  be  best  vKWf^ 

within  the   State  or  beyond  its  limits.     The  bv  legislation  recognizing  equal  and  exact  jiistke  t«> 

power  of  appointing  commissioners  of  regis-  all.  exclusive  privifeges  to  none, 

tration  was  given  to  the  Governor,  who  was  ^-  We  are  in  firvw  of  the  immediate  restontioc  o 

also  invested>ith  the  authoritv  to  set  aside  ?- sfinT^ti^»^^^d^^^ 

the  registration  in  any  county  Where  he  was  giSp. 

satisfied  that  any  fraud  or  irregularitj  had  been  4.  That  our  colored  fellow-citizens,  being  dovob- 
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zens  of  the  Uoited  States,  and  dtizexu  of  the  State    motives,  shall  yentnre  to  deliver  incendiaiy  speech- 


the  State  of  Tennessee.  such  men. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  the  repudiation  of  the  na-  As  the  Executive  of  the  State,  I  have  no  authority 

tional  debt,  and  are  in  favor  ox  equid  taxation  as  the  to  prevent  **  Conservative  men ''  from  canvassing  the 

proper  metnod  of  paving  the  same.  State,  and,  if  I  had,  I  have  no  such  disposition. 

6.  That  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

our  State,  in  time  of  peace,  is  a  flagrant  and  daiurer-  W.  G.  BBOWNLOW,  Governor, 

ous  encroaQhment  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  _,                     ^.^            *  i*      •   •             x    ^.i. 

citiaens.  heavily  oppressive  to  the  tax-payer,  and  evi-  Inere  was  a  difterenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the 

denUydesigned  to  overawe  voters  at  the  baUot-box.  proper  interpretation  of  the  10th  section  of  the 

7.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  franohlse  law  quoted  above,  and  tlie  chairman 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  ^f  the  Conservative  State  Central  Committee 

ra^'.S.d^^^aTe^^sT^T^^^^  i-ed  the  Mowing  address  to  the  C6unty 

laws.  Courts  of  the  State : 

The  color^dti^n,  of  the  state  were  mvitcd  y,^j%^r^.'^Td^^^tuiX\^e 

to  take,  part  m  the  political  meetings  of  both  County  Courts  of  each  county-,  at  the  session  next 

parties.      A  convention  of  colored  Conscrva-  preceding  the  election  dajr,  which  is  the  1st  day  of 

tivea,  which  met  at  Nashville  on  the  5th  of  August  next.    Code,  Section  821.    The  law  is  not 

April,  adopted  the  following  resolutions  among  L^^^^"  SdVutrU'fzS^ht^.^WC- w' 

otners .  p^^g  31^  ^jj^  power  devolves  on  the  commissioner  or 

Resolved,  That  wtf  do  not  desire  to  be  an  element  Pegwtration.    Some  have  erroneously  supposed  that 

of  discord  in  the  community  in  which  we  Uve ;  that  Jje  power  has  been  taken  from  the  County  Court  by 

to  seek  to  unite  the  colored  race  against  the  white,  or  t^^t  act.    It  will  be  seen  the  commissioner  is  author- 

the  poor  against  the  rich,  would  only  bring  trouble ;  ]^^  ^,  appomt,  in  cases  when  the  sheriff  by  the  ex- 

that  we  befieve  the  common  good  of  both  depends  on  i»*"^  l*?'  ^^.,^Z  f  °i  imd  that  was  only  m  case  the 

the  spirit  of  harmony  and  jiStice  of  each  toward  the  ^^^^7  ^"""^  ^¥^?^^*2  »fH''?  ^  iH^^*v?'  ?  *5®  1®^" 

other  ^^^^  ^B£7  appointed  failed  to  act.    See  Code,  Section 

Besohed,  That,  beUeving  the  spirit  and  tendencies  ^^\JP^J^J^  ^^7  ^^IfJ^^^  inteilded,  the  act  of 

of  mdicalism  are  unfavorable  to  these  wms,  we  take  J?i®  ^^th  of  February,  1867,  construed  with  said  sec- 

our  stand  with  the  true  Union  Conservatives  of  Ten-  tions  of  the  Code,  admits  of  no  other  construction— it 

ncssee,  and  invite  our  race  throughout  the  State  to  «  certwnly  Pl«in---too  piarn  for  controversy, 

do  the  same  ^7  order  of  the  Central  Committee : 

JCeaolved,  That  our  right  to  vote  involves  the  riffht  J^^N  C.  GAUT,  Chairman, 

to  hold  office,  and  that  its  denial  is  unjust,  and  that  This  called  forth  a  proclamation  from  6ov- 

our  interests  and  rights  as  free  men  require  also  that  q^xiot  Brownlow,  the  preamble  of  which  char- 

we  should  have  the  nght  to  sit  upon  Junes.  acterized  the  address  as  an  "  incendiary  doc 

There  was  alsoaHadical  convention  of  freed-  mnent,*'  issued  by  the  "partisan  chairman  of 
men,  which  indorsed  the  platform  of  the  Repnb-  a  political  committee,"  a  "  seditions  circular  " 
licans  of  the  State,  and  declared  itself  in  favor  recommending  the  nnllification  of  the  fran- 
of  Brownlow  for  the  next  Governor  of  Tennes-  chise  law ;  and  declared  that  a  "  false  and  rebel- 
see,  lious  c^nstr action  has  been  given  to  the  law,  by 

At  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign,  the  audacious  authors  of  the  aforesaid  treason- 

the  following  correspondence  passed  between  able  circular,  evidently  for  wicked  and  revglu- 

a  citizen  of  the  State  and  Governor  Brown-  tionary  purposes."    The  body  of  the  proiJlama- 

low :  tion  was  in  these  words : 

QaxsNTiLLx,  May  9, 1867.  ^0^1  therefore.  I,  William  G.  Brownlow,  Govem- 

Govemor  Wm.  G.  Brownlow  :  or  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  by  virtue  of  authority 

Dbab  Sir  :  After  my  respects  to  you,  and  knowing  conferred  upon  me,  and  in  discharge  of  the  duties 

you  to  be  frank  upon  all  subjects  of  a  public  charac-  imposed  ui)on  me  by  law,  do  herebv  give  notice  that 

ter,  I  now,  in  the  spirit  of  true  kindness  and  due  re-  the  franchise  Law  was  clearly  and  unauestionably 

Bpect,  ask  you  if  Conservative  men  cati  or  will  be  framed  so  as  to  take  the  appomtment  of  judges  and 

permitted  to  canvass  the  various  districts  of  Tennes-  clerks  of  election  ft^m  the  County  Courts  and  sheriffs, 

see  in  an  orderly  manner,  without  being  overawed  or  J(iving  the  some  to  the  commissioners  of  re^stra- 

intimidated  by  the  State  troops.  tion ;  therefore,  the  election  returns  made  by  said 

Very  respectfully,  commissioners  will  alone  be  recognized  at  the  State 

JOHN  P.  HOLTSINGEB.  Department.    I  warn  all  County  Courts  in  the  State 

not  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  this  oommittee  of  se- 

EifOxviLLS,  May  10, 1867.  ditionists,  as  they  will  lay  themselves  liable  to  be 

Hev,  J,  P,  SolUinger  :  punished ;  and  I  warn  all  judges  and  clerks  of  elec- 

In  reply  to  your  f&vor  of  the  9th  inst.,  I  respect-  tions,  whom  they  may  appoint,  not  to  attempt  to 

frilly  refer  you  to  my  circular  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  to  serve,  as  they  would  come  in  conflict 'with  the  law- 

the  platform  of  the  Kepublican  Union  party,  adopted  fully  constituted  judges  and  clerks  of  elections.    And 

the  22d  of  February.    Tou  will  there  leam  that  the  if  it  bo  the  purpose  to  provoke  sedition  and  violence 

largest  liberty  in  debate,  ^th  the  right  to  discuss  in  a  wicked  attempt  to  overthrow  the  State  govem- 

publlc  men  and  measures,  is  claimed  ror  speakers  of  ment,  upon  their  head  shall  rest  the  consequences, 

all  parties.    And  however  severe  the  speakers  may  Genend  Joseph  A.  Cooper,  in  command  of  the 

be,  no  State  Guards  will  be  allowed  to  interrupt  them.  State  Guard3,  is  hereby  instructed  so  to  dispose  of 

or  will  be  upheld  in  doing  so.    The  State  Guards  will  the  troops  in  the  rebelhous  localities,  as  to  enaole  him 

protect  colored  men  in  their  right  to  vote,  and  clerks  to  enforce  the  franchise  law  in  its  letter  and  spirit, 

and  judges  of  elections  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  without  regard  to  the  threats  of  the  seditionists. 

of  the  fninchiae  law.    And  if  oaa  men,  from  disloyal  Order  must  be  maintained,  and  the  law  executed,  if 
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it  nquire  that  I  Bhall  call  into  the -field  the  whole  was  seat  to  the  loealitj  at  once,  and  no  serioos 

availAle  force  at  my  oMnmand  to  do  so.  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  disturbance. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscnbed         rpr  /  ^^^±ia.^  ««  j   s^*^^*^^^-  ^c  *v«  -r  •»  j 

my  name  and  cauied  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  ^  ^he  position  and  intentions  of  the  Unitd 

[l.  b.]  to  be  affixed,  at  the  department  in  Nashville,  States  military  commander,  with  regard  to  the 

this  Ist  day  of  July,  ▲.  d.  1867.  approaching  election,  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 

By  the  Governor:  W.  G.  BEOWNLOW.  lowing  letters  of  instrncticHi  issued  to  the  dis- 

A.  J.  Flwohwi,  SecreUiy  of  State.  ^^ct  commander  at  Nashville : 

On  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  Gaut  published  a  Tr.*«^«^.««...  iw-k.  <^.  «„  /s,-— .,..«  i 

(ietence  ox  liis  mterpretation  of  tne  law,  but  omca  ov  AaugxAsr  Ai>#oTAirr«»xEAi. 

concluded  with  the  foU owing  suggestion :  Louisvilijk  kt.,  juijfU,  i8«r.  \ 

While  the  committee  regard  the  recent  prodama-  -^**^'???^2f"f^,^*^*?  ^*S*'  wmmMi. 
tion  of  Governor  Browntow  as  extraordjiuury  and        ing  IHttru!€  of  JSathvtlU,  JVasAnUe,  Tennmet: 
without  a  parallel  in  history,  and  in  dear  violation        Gkhxral:   As  there  is  some  doubt  in  the  misdicf 

of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  intended  to  incite  his  officers  commanding  posts  and  detachments  in  tbe 

militia  and  partisans  to  acts  of  lawless  violence  and  State  of  Tennessee,  as  to  their  duties  in  lefereDoeto 

bloodshed,  yet  to  avoid  strife  and  conflict,  and  for  the  approaching   election,  the  major-geDenl  eci!>- 

the  repose  of  sodety,  and  it  may  be  to  save  life  and  manding  directs  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  Mcf - 

the  effusion  of  blood,  the  conmiittee  beg  leave  to  sug-  in^  instructions  on  the  subject : 
gost  to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  the  Goxmty  Courts,        It  is  not  the  duty  of  officers  commanding  tatwpe  to 

and  the  Judges  appointed  bv  tnem,  to  forbear  the  ex-  see  to  the  enforcing  of  the  laws  of  Tennessee  eicect 

erdse  or  what  we  believe  to  be  a  dear  and  unqueation-  when  called  upon  by  the  proper  dvil  authcnties.  la 

able  right ;  and  let  the  judges  appointed  by  the  com-  the  matter  or  enforcing   the  franchise  law,  v^k^i 

missioner  of  registration  hold  the  deotion  on  the  first  which  in  a  fiTeat  measure  depends  the  result  of  th« 

Thursday  in  Au^st  next.  election  in  Tennessee,  the  troo^  should  not  approidi 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Governor's  podama-  ^^^^^^^  'fj^  J^'tl^^X^t^ 

tion  appeared,  directmg  tbe  commissioners  of  upon  application  of  the  Governor,  Myor  of  a  atr.  or 

registration  to  appoint  the  judges  and  clerks  of  other  cavil  officers,  to  General  Thomas.    The  oificen 

elections,  and  the  sheriffs,  to  hold  the  election  in  command  will,  however,  at  all  times,  assome  tk 

on  the  first  Thursday  in  August    He  concludes  "«*»*»  «^^,  oonsidCT  it  their  dutjr,  to  suppress  riot  and 

by  orderiag   the   commanders   of  the  SUte  ^T^^i^^t^^Z^^T^^t^^. 

Guards  to  arrest  Judge  G-aut  or  any  member  election  day,  and  at  poluical  meetings,  than  at  other 

or  agent  of  the  Conservative  Central  Commit-  times,  it  would  be  wdl  that  the  troops  be  kept  k 

tee  who  should  persist  in  the  efforts  to  defeat  band  at  their  quarters  on  such  days  for  the  two  m- 

the  execution  of  the  franchise  law,  as  con-  f^Sf J^I^'iJ J^iJl'^K  !^^ 

^4.,^^A  :«.  v:,  — ^ i«>w.«4.:..«  ^jf  t  t    t  a.       j  4.  mterference  with  the  election  or  political  ansns,  aiw 

strued  in  his  proclamation  of  July  1st,  and  to  ^^at  they  may  be  in  readineas  to  suppress  riot 
break  up  and  disperse  all  assemblies  collected       Whenever  the  troops  do  move  to  &e  assifitsneeof 

for  the  purpose  ox  holding  illegal  elections  or  the  civil  authorities,  it  should  be  for  the  uaipwe  d 

interfering  with  those  regularly  called  and  con-  8©eijig  that  no  persons  interfere  with  the  officcre 

Annft>J\  ^o         J  of  the  law  to  prevent  them  from  the  proper  exeictte 

S-*?*  1  .  X  J    .  1  of  their  offices,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  asking 

.bitter  complamts  were  made  m  several  conn-  arrests:  ndther  will    officers  in   commsod  slbv 

ties  with  regard  to  the  treatment  received  by  themselves  to  be  made  the  castodians  of  prifoc- 

citizens  at  the  hands  of  the  militia.    Meetings  ers  after  arrest,  except  when  the  dvil  officers  maKM 

were  held  in.several  towns  for  the  purpose  of  ^Hso^'in'^^uSSd  -Thl^^^ 

protesting  a^nst  the  conduct  of  these  soldiers.  If^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  mewurea  to  prevent  their  «- 

In  Franklin  County,  on  the  27tb  of  May,  a  man  cape  for  a  short  time  while  the  dvil  authorities  mske 

by  the  name  of  James  Brown  was  taken  from  preparations  to  secure  them, 

his  house  and  shot  by  some  men  belonging  to  .  Should  there  be  reasons  why  the  mil^fihoold, 

Ae  militia;  aad  at  apabliomeetiBghdfafew  Zo^^^^^^'.^Lfir^^^^^t^ 

days  after,  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  addressed  time  thim  that  contemplated  in  these  instractioM, 

to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  entreat-  the  case  will  be  reported  through  the  proper  chauK* 

ing  that  this   "lawless  band"   might  be  re-  to  these  headquartere  and  instructions  asked. 

moved.    There  were  other  charges  of  criminal       ^«^ ^^^^ll)"" ""wm!  d"  WB&PLE 

outrages  against  these  troops,  but  they  were  Brevet  Maior-G^na  U.  8.  A.,  Aisistant  A4jiiU 
kept  on  foot  until  after  the  election,  when  all       General. 

but  five  companies  were  disbanded.  CTnamAjo*.) 

In  the  mean  time  an  excited  political  canvass  or«OT  of^aSStI^  ASuJST-SSnan,    • 

was  going  on  throughout  the  State,  and  pop-  LouisviLtB,  Kt^  J»fy  w,  is<7.      » 

ular  disturbances  at  tiie  mass-meetings  were  BrtoHBrigadier-Oeneral  j[%<»h4u  p«Ma»y  cmM^ 
frequent;  in  some  cases  public  speaJcers  were       it^f  IHs^id <^ NoiktiUe^  N<uhffUU^  TtMmet: 
fired  upon,  and  disorders  ensued  which  resulted       Gbniral  :  Ih  addition  to  the  instructioM  «>oJ*^ 

in  bloodshed.     In  July  there  was  a  collision  in  letter  from  ^^•^^^^"j^^J^^^ 

between  the   members  of  a  colored  "Union  S^STfdd^Sat  you  will^nsider  SiemiUtia  oftk 

League"  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  who  were  state  of  Tennessee,  called  out  under  the  act  of  the 

parading  on  occasion  of  a  Republican  mass-  Le^lature  passed  last  winter,  as  among  the  legulari/ 

meeting,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place,  which  constituted  authorities  of  the  State, 
resulted  in  a  promiscuous  firing  of  ^guns  in  the       ^^^  ''^'^^S'^  w^^^^.'vEmPPU, 

street.     One  man  was  killed,  and  upward  of  Brevet  Major-GSeral  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Adjntaot- 
forty  were  wounded.    A  detachment  of  troops       General. 
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The  registration  was  efEected  without  serious  in,  and  General  Oooper  was  activelj  engaged 
interruption.  Governor  Brownlow  exercised  in  concentrating  troops  at  Kashyille.  A  colli- 
the  authority  vested  in  him,  and  in  some  cases  sion  seemed  immifient,  which  woald  result  in 
removed  the  officers  of  registration  and  ap-  serious  disorder  and  riot.  Greneral  Duncan, 
pointed  others,  and  wholly  set  aside  the  regis-  commanding  the  Nashville  District,  reported 
tration  made  in  Warren  County,  and  ordered  a  this  state  of  things  to  General  Thomas,  and  re- 
new one  under  different  registrars.  quested  instructions  with  regard  to  his  own 

The  election  passed  off  without  disturbance,  duty  in  case  of  the  collision  which  he  seriously 

and  resulted  in  the  reflection  of  W.  G.  Brown-  apprehended.    General  Thomas  instructed  the 

low  by  a  majority  of  61,936.    The  whole  vote  district  commander,  if  called  upon,  to  render 

cast  was  97,032 ;  for  Brownlow,  74,484 ;  for  all  assistance  necessary  to  his  Excellency  Gov- 

Etheridge,  22,548.     The  entire  delegation-  of  emor  Brownlow  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  pre- 

members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  was  serving  the  peace.    *'  Governor  Brownlow,"  he 

elected  by  the  Republicans.    This  was  the  first  said,  *'  is  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  and  has 

general  election  at  which  the  newly-enfran-  announced  by  proclamation  his  construction  of 

chised  freedmen  had  ever   voted,  and   they  the  law.    If  he  needs  military  force  to  assist 

showed  a  great  degree  of  alacrity  in  obtaining  him  in  enforcing  it,  you  will  render  him  all  the 

certificates  of  registration,  and  in  exercising  assistance  in  your  power."    General  Thomas 

the  right  secured  thereby.  then  applied  to  General  Grant  for  instructions 

Governor  Brownlow  held  that  his  interpre-  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct, 
tatlon   of  the  franchise  law,  which  invested        In  the  mean  time  the  city  authorities  had  ap- 
the  Commissioners  of  Registration  with   the  plied  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
duty  of  appointing  the  judges  and  clerks  of  protection,  and  od  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
election,  appUed  as  well  to  municipal  elections  September  General  Thomas  received  the  follow- 
as  to  that  for  State  officers.    The  municipal  ing  by  telegraph  from  Washington  : 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Nashville  took  a  aif-  Waskimgtok,  d,  Oj, /fop<«m*<r  24-8.80  p.  m. 
ferent  view  of  the  matter,  and  made  arrange-  To  Mctfor-General  GwrgtU,  ThamM: 
ments  for  conducting  their  election,  which  was  ^  The  majror,  city  attorney,  and  president  of  the 
1                                   o      -  Q           ,  "^    „^^^^.   „  Common  Council  of  Nashville  express  great  fear  or  a 
to  occur  on  the  28th  of  September,  according  ^y^^^^^  ^t  the  time  of  the  oh^er  election  on  the 
to  the  provisions  ot  tneir  city  charter,  wnicn  28th.    Go  to  Nashville  to-morrow,  and  remam  mitil 
f;^ve  the  appointment  of  judges  of  election  to  after  the  election,  to  preserve  peace.    If  you  think 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.     After  the  publication  more  troops  necessary  for  that  purpose,  order  them 

«<?  ^\xo,  nenal  AflvArfiflATTiAnfji  hv  thfl  pitv  anthnr.  *hore  from  the  most  convemont  pomts  m  your  com- 

of  the  usual  aavertisements  oy  ^®Ji«^^  aatnor-  ^^^    ^^^  militaiy  cannot  set  up  to  be  the  judge  as 

ities,  and  the  appointment  of  judges  and  clerks  ^  ^^^  ^^^  of  election  judges  have  the  right  to  con- 
by  the  aldermen,  Governor  Brownlow  issued  trol,  but  must  confine  their  action  to  putting  down 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  announced  that  hostile  mobs.  It  is  honed,  however,  by  seeing  the 
the  commissioner  of  registration  for  Dayidson  Governw and dtyofficiias here refen^to,yourprefl- 
InT  \^  «  *K^  *.*^^^.  *v^«o/^n  f/>  o^T>/>;nf  ©nee  and  advice  may  prevent  disturbance.  Please 
County  was  the  proper  person  to  appoint  teep  me  advised  ofthe  condition  of  affairs, 
judges  and  clerks  of  election  for  the  city  of  '^  U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
Nashville,  and  that  he  would  perfonn  that  Thereupon  General  Thomas  communicated 
duty.  General  Cooper  was  directed  to  take  ^  telegraph  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
measures  at  once  to  preserve  the  peace  and  pro-  ^^^^  between  Governor  Brownlow  and  Mayor 
tect  tlie  judges  of  election  in  the  discharge  of*  Brown,  and  requested  specific  instructions  in 
their  duties.  This  document  was  foUowed  by  a  ^^^  premises.  He  then  proceeded  at  once  to 
•broclamation  from  W.  Matt  Brown,  mayor  of  Nashville 

NashviUe,  in  which  that  officer  declared  that  the       q^  the'following  day  the  subjoined  commu- 

eleotion  would  be  held  as  previously  ordered,  „ications  passed  between  Nashville  and  Wash- 

notwithstandmg  the  interpretation  of  the  fran.  j^^  ^^  in  telegraphic  cipher : 
chise  law  announced  by  the  Governor.    The       ^  nI-htiIl.,  t.kk.  B^ptmO.^  86, 18«T. 

mayor  admitted  the  validity  of  the  law,  and  did     xo  ffeneral  XT,  S.  Grant,  Waahlngion,  D,  C, : 
not  question  the  position  that  it  ^ave  the  ap-       if  both  parties  persist  in  holding  their  election, 

pointment  of  election  judges  to  the  commis-  there  wiU  be  creat  danger  of  collision.    In  such  oon- 

ffloner  x)f  rejristration,  but  denied  that  it  had  tingency  am  I  to  mterfere  and  allow  both  elections 

siooer  m  r«^ioui»ww",   u"«  v*«"»^  •»  «v  »  ^  my  duties  smiply  to  prevent  mobs 

any  application  whatever  to  the  choosmg  of  ^^^  ^^ikg  either  pW  ^ 
the  municipal  officers  of  the  city  corporations.  GEOBGE  H.  THOMAS, 

He   declared    it  to   be  the  fixed  resolve  of  Miyor-General,  United  States  Army. 

the  corporate  authorities  of  Nashville  to  ex-        General  Grant  replied  as  follows : 
ercise  all  possible  discretion,  moderation,  and     To  Major-Oeneral  George  If.  TAomas: 
forbearance ;  to  make  manifest  in  their  whole       l  neither  instruct  you  to  sustain  the  Governor  nor 

demeanor  the  proper  respect  which  they  feel  mayor,  but  to  prevent  conflict.    The  Governor  is  the 

for  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  ?J^7,  ^^SjTX^i'lf^^^^^^ 
lA/A    vuv     J   . .          ^„i.u„*:««  ««^  i«««  ^f  T««      United  States  troops,  and  that  must  he  oy  proclama- 

States,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  1  en-  ^^^  declaring  invision  or  insurrection  exists  beyond 

nessee,  but  expressed  no  intention  of  yielding  the  control  of  other  means  at  his  hands.    It  is  hoped 

what  they  regarded  as  an  important  right  of  your  presence  and  good  judgment  and  advice  will 

the  city.    Both  boards  of  election  officers  were  prevent  conflict.  U.  S.  GRANT,  General, 

appointed,  an  extra  force  of  police  was  sworn       General  Thomas  replied  as  follows : 
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Nashyau,  Tkkv.,  8*pUimb0r  M->8  p.  m.  oeived,  to  uphold  General  Cooper  and  \&m  nuUtaa  b 
To  General  IT.  8.  Qrant^  Washington.  D.  C,  :  the  threatened  attempt  to  prevent  the  peaoefbl  hold- 
Governor  Brownlow  u  in  Enoxville.  Have  seen  ing  of  the  election  heretofore  ordered  by  the  ooipo- 
hia  InBtructions  to  General  Cooper  not  to  permit  the  rate  authoritiea  of  Naahville,'*  I  have  to  Bay  that  the 
city  authorities  to  hold  their  election.  The  mayor  is  proper  interpretation  of  General  Grant^s  telegrtpLic 
determined  to  hold  an  election^  in^  defiance  of  the  order  is  to  sustain  the  State  authorities  in  the  eieco- 
Btate  authorities.  A  oollision  is  inevitable.  If  I  tion  of  their  orders.  It  is  not  left  to  me  to  dedd^ 
command  the  peace,  my  action  will  be  a  practical  de-  the  question  of  the  legality  or  iUegaU^  of  the  ele&- 
cision  agdnst  the   State  authority  and  against  the  tion  ordered  by  you. 

franchise  law.    I  cannot  preserve  the  peace  without  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  semmt, 

interfering  in  case  of  collision.  GEOBQE  H.  THOMAS, 

GEOBGE  H.  THOMAS,  MigoivGenena  United  States  Aimy,  Commsadici;. 

Migor-General,  United  States  Army.  a.     xi.           •  i.    ^*i.-    xv                 v 

r^         y  r^      i.       r  ^      /•  n  ^  DOOD  after  the  receipt  of  this,  the  mayof  pob- 

General  Grant  replied  as  follows :  j-g,^^^  ^^^  following : 

^^rf^^^'ZttnfliriJ  the  Executive  of  ^^^<-    B«.^*Jw  *ha^^  *^h  "gSL 

the  8U".ruJS  WaTrodSS'iSon  dec^^'to^J^  Co<,E<».  '^"^^^  the  city  ^th'Sitie.  thS  he  ,»d 
tion  or  invasion 
down  by  the  for 
upon  the  United 

have  to  be  given.    Your  mission  is  to  preserve  the  j:::^^58„^  ^f ^  j.f5^'tiiv'^°''^H;.r'\wZ",^u 

peace,  and  not  to  take  sides  in  political  differences  J°5  f,,'?!®^:.?,^  ^^J^TK^n^iSi^StL  ;!^ 

Ltil  ialled  out  in  accordance  witf  the  law.    You  aij  ^^  S^^veTof  of  ^e  sMit^bly  p^ 

to  prevent  mobs  from  aiding  either  partjr.    If  called  ^^  J  peaceable  elcctioni  andSe  city  wthJnL 

upon  legally  to  interfere,  J- ^-Jj  "^^-^^^^^  havin/  un^der  a^Bolemn  prot^  ^^^^h^J^ 

w.  Nj^.o-L^x,  vr«u«.<u.  ju8t,  illegal,  and  high-handed  ooune,  detenmned  b 

Aboat  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  General  Ihomas  re-  submit  to  force,  but  to  refuse  to  recccnixe  the  le^ 

ceived  the  following  from  the  General-in-Chief:  ity  of  the  election  which  Jnaxy  under  the  drram- 

WASmifOTOM,  D.  C,  September  2<t-9  p.  m.  «^<»«»  ^  ^^^  5  J.^O;  therefore   hereby  withdnv 

Mqiar-General  Owrge  u\  Thoinae:  W  °«»e  ".»  "f^^^t}^  v       ^'^  ^  ^'*^- ' 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  military  cannot  be  ^«»«  unwilling  to  be  understood  by,  in^  s^ence  m  u 

made  use  of  to  defeat  the  Executive  of  a  State  in  en-  ?°y  ^»y»  either  as  an  officer  or  an  mividpi^,  lend- 

forcmg  the  kws  of  the  State.    You  are  not  to  pro-  JM  ~^^^«  ^  ''^jF^^^^^^'^u^^ 

vent  flie  legal  State  force  fh)m  the  execution  of  its  ^i^^-                         ^'  MATT  BBO W«,  M»yor. 

orders.                           U.  S.  GBANT,  General.  General  Thomas  then  wrote  to  the  mayor  as 

This  last  communication  being  transmitted  follows: 

to  the  mayor  of  Nashville,  that  oflScial  wrote  HiABqirABTaas  DBPAaxMajiT  o»  ™  CuiMaix^  t 

as  follows  to  General  Thomas:  Hon.  W,  Matt  Bro^nTSa^.^!?^'^         ' 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  construction  to  place  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this  d«U\ 

upon  the  above  telegram.  received  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m .^  I  have  to  state  thtt  I 

I  am  certainl:^  not  conscious  of  ever  having  con-  did  not  inform  you  officially  in  writing,  as  st&ted  bT 

templated  a  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  ^ou  in  your  communication  to  the  pubuc,  publishea 

Tennessee,  nor  have  I  desired  to  defeat  tke  Mxeeutive  m  the  papers  this  morning,  that  I  woidd  use  the  mili- 

ofthe  Stide  or  hie  efovie  to  enforce  the  laws  thereof.  taxy  power  of  the  United  States  in  sustainiii^  tbe 

I  have  ozdy  designed,  if  not  prevented  by  armed  Governor  of  the  State  in  fordbly  preventisg  a  peact< 

violence,  to  hold  a  strictly  legal  election  in  a  perfectly  able  election,  etc. ;  but  I  did  state  in  that  oommuaics- 

peaceful  manner  and  in  tuU  accordance  with  the  pro-  tion  that  the  proper  interpretation  of  General  Gnti's 

visions  of  the  charter  of  this  city.  telegraphic  order  is  to  sustain  the  State  authoritied  m 

You  are  directed  by  the  telegram  received  "  not  to  the  execution  of  their  orders.    How  these  words  can 

prevent  the  legal  State  force  irom  the  execution  of  be  construed  as  meaning  that  I  intended  to  use  the 

Its  orders."    I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  inform  me  troops  to  prevent  apeaoeable  election,  I  confess  I  csi- 

explicitly,  whether  you  deem  it  your  duty,  imder  the-  not  understand.    Tne  proclamation  of  the  GoTenor, 

orders  received  b^you,  to  uphold  General  Cooper  and  and  his  order  to  General  Cooper  requesting  him  to 

his  militia,  in  their  threatened  attempt  to  prevent  the  prevent  you  from  holding  an  election,  and  the  iD.^(ra> 

peaceful  holding  of  the  election  heretofore  ordered  tions  sent  to  me  to  sustain  him  (the  Governor)  in  tb< 

by  the  corporate  authorities  of  Nashville.     If  so^  I  execution  of  his  orders,  could  not  be  obeyed  if  botb 

have  no  cnoice  left  me  but  to  yield  to  the  authonty  '  elections  were  permitted,  as  you  rememhicr  that  tlu 

of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  a  re-  Governor  required  General  Cooper  to  prohibit  the 

spectful  but  emphatic  protest,  however,  against  the  election  under  the  city  charter ;  and  you.  in  toot 

signal  and  deplorable  mistaJco  which  I  must  consider  proclamation,  declared  you  would  hold  saici  electico 


ruinous  consequences  now  plainly  in  store  for  this        ^^^  ^t^^n  having  withdrawn  from  the  coa- 

devoted  city,  whose  chartered  interests  I  have  so  .     .     .,      ^^^^^^  ««oo«^i   ^e  ^n:^w    .n/l  \\> 

long  endeavored  to  protect.  ^^.  ^!?®  ©lechon  passed  of  qnietly,  and  tbf 

F.  S.— I  have  the  honor  to  ask  an  early  response  Radical  candidate  for  mayor  was  elected,   it 

to  the  above  communication.  was  the  intention  of  Mayor  Brown  to  hold  po?- 

W.  MATT  BROWN,  Mayor  of  Nashville.  pession  of  the  office  nntil  this  question  of  M 

After  a  short  delay,  General  Thomas  made  right  had  been  tested  in  tbe  courts;  but  his  re- 

the  following  reply :  •  ftisal  to  pvo  up  the  office  and  papens  being  fol- 

Hbai>quabt«b8  DBPARTOMfT  Cttmbekland,  )  lowcd  by  a  vlsit  from  Captain  Blackbam,  of  tbe 

rr      W77  •      ^^*'^I^'^^^/m}:i^^i:  .  *  J^tate  Guards,  with  the  following  credentisls,  be 
Bon.  WiUuw^  MaU  Brown,  Mayor  of  NashviUe  :  r*,   .,  j,^«5*-  ««i«n-l  in 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  "  whether  you  {!)  deem  gf^e  way,  and  the  new  dynasty  prevafltd  m 

it  your  (my)  duty,  under  the  orders  you  (I)  nave  re-  Nashville : 
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EMAi>quAxmTwsnamertJiruQYim,)  Arizona. — Indian  disturbances   have   oon- 

r,      T     X  A  n        ^Jf'^^^o^y^'    S  tinned  in  this  Territory,  and  interfered  mate- 

%"iS':i.»Ae^rE^^  rially  with  its  growth  aid  prosperity. .  Though 

Tille,  reports  to  this  department  that  he  ia  reaiated  in  soldiers  are  stationed  at  different  points,  they 

entering  upon  the  office  to  whioh  he  has  been  elected  have  afforded  very  little  protection  to  settlers, 

and  qoidifled.   You  will  therefore  aid  him  with  what-  against  a  foe  so  uncertain  in  movement  as  the 

ever  loroe  is  necesaaiy  to  enable  him  to  overcome  any  Apaches.      The   most    successful    operations 

illegal  resistance  or  mtcrference  he  may  encounter  m  -'^f^^"^^*       *" t,.  *"^    o«vw«>4ti*    ^p^^^i^^vus 

entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  against  these  ^dians  have  been  conducted  by 

By  command  of  Governor  BBOWNLOW.  the  settlers  themselves. 

H.  H.  Thomas,  Acting  Private  Secretary.  Arizona  presents  many  inducements  to  set- 

The  general  commanding  having  received  the  fore-  tlement.    In  portions  o(  it  there  are  the  very 

going  mstructions,  orders  Captain  Joseph  H.  Black-  finest  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  and,  if 

ISS  S^^tfr^TITon^Vt^hL^crS  ^^-rfP  "*'*  ^f?^"""  Indian  perils,  thon- 

to  the  City  Hall,  wid  render  A.  E.  Alden,  Esq.,  may-  wwds  of  farms  would  be  opened  from  year  to 

or-elect  and  qualified,  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  year.     The  climate  is  delightful  and  salubrious, 

to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Added  to  this,  Xbere  are  mines  of  gold,  silver, 

By  command  of  Bng.-Gen  J.  A.  COOPEB.  ^nd  copper,  found  already  to  be  profitable  to 

D.  M.  i^i^K,  Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.  J^  ^^   ^^^   ^  ^^ 

The  Legislature  of  1867  met  on  the  first  Mon-  rich   in  deposits,  which  cannot  be  explored 

.  day  in  October.    It  consists  of  25  Republicans,  or  occupied  because  of  the  presence  of  the 

and  no  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  79  Repub-  Indians. 

licans  and  4  Democrats  in  the  House.    One  of  Recent  explorations  have  proved  that  the 

the  first  bills  passed  by  this  body  provides  for  Colorado  River  is  navigable  for  nearly  seven 

the  repeal  of  all  laws  disqualifying  persons  hundred  miles,  thus  affording  direct  communi- 

from  holding  oflice  or  sitting  on  juries  on  ac-  cation  with  the  ocean  to  portions  of  Arizona, 

count  of  race  or  color.  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  At  Buckskin  Moantain,  about  eight  hundred 

30th,  the  entire  State  liabilities  amounted  to  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  is  an 

$32,662,828.58,  of  which  $28,601,000  is  repre-  abundance  of  the  finest  pine  on  each  side  of 

sented  by  bonds  loaned  to  railroads.    The  re-  the  same.     The  lumber  used  at  the  present 

ceipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  were  $2,886-  time  along  the  Colorado  is  brought  from  Ore- 

444.^  and  the  disbursements  $1,776,517.88 ;  goD,  and  commands  $290  per  1,000  feet.    By 

but  owing  to  some  expenditures  of  money  not  the  opening  up  of  the  Colorado,  Government 

credited,  the  actual  surplus  in  the  Treasury  on  has  already  saved  thousands  of-  dollars  in  the 

the  1st  of  October  amounted  only  to  the  sum  transportation  of  military  stores,  and  a  fresh 

of  $76,922.77.  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  resources  of 

The  common  schools -of  the  State  are  in  an  Arizona, 
nnorganized  condition,  and  though  a  new  school-  Three  years  since  two  steamers  could  do  the 
law  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  some  trade  of  the  Colorado ;  now,  eight  are  employed, 
further  enactments  are  required  at  the  present  and  are  insufficient.  Thirty-seven  ships  and 
session,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  liberal  system  one  ocean  steamer  have  gone  to  the  month  of 
will  be  organized  at  an  early  date.  The  State  the  river  within  the  last  six  months  of  1867, 
bas  a  school-fund  of  $500,000  appropriated  by  while  the  trade  of  San  Francisco  has  increased 
an  act  of  1865-'66,  but  no  benefit  has  been  within  the  same  time  over  $1,500,000.  These 
derived  from  it  during  the  past  year.  are  but  a  few  of  the  results  foUowing  the  en- 
Entire  tranquillity  has  not  yet  been  restored  terprise  of  navigating  the  Colorado.  The  In- 
to society  in  Tennessee.  Disorders  are  reported  dians  along  the  whole  length  of  the  river  are 
from  time  to  time  whioh  are  popularly  attrib-  Iriendly  and  peaceable. 
uted  to  the  exploits  of  an  organization  known  Nearly  all  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
as  the  '*  £u-klux  Klan,"  which  exists  in  this  ture  are  RepublicaDs.  The  capital  was  removed 

and  neighboring  States.             from  Prescott  to  Tucson  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
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Ko  change  has  been  made  in  the  names  and  Pacific  Railway  were  in  the  Territory, 

number  of  the  Territories  during  the  year.    Id-  Dakota. — The  population  of  this  Territory 

dian  disturbances  have  been  frequent,  and  at  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  year,  and 

one  time  a  general  and  protracted  war  was  im-  the  construction  of   the  Pacific  Railroad    is 

minent;  h^t  the  tact  and  prudence  of  General  rapidly  adding  to  its  numbers.    Indian  troubles 

Sherman,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  whole  have  been  serious,  but  have  been  confined  to 

conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  country,  averted  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  on  the  road 

open  hostilities.    Occasional  outrages  were  per-  to  Montana. 

petrated   throughout   the  year.    {See   Indian  A  new  gold  region  is  reported  to  have  been 

Was.)    The  general  features  of  the  Territories  found  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  an  outlying 

have  been  fully  described  in  previous  volumes  gi'oup  of  hills  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mouu- 

of  ^is  Ctglopjbdia.    All  are  increasing  in  tains.    Last  spring  an  expedition  of  miners  and 

population  and  importance,  while  their  rich  scientific  men  was  organized  to  explore  this 

producta  add  constantly  to  the  national  wealth,  country,  but  it  would  have  been  exposed  to 
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great  danger  from  the  In^ans,  and  would  have  miner  most  still  contend  with  the  Indian  and 
added  to  the  existing  complications  with  them,  wild  beasts  for  possession  of  the  auriferous 
and  General  Sherman  stopped  it.  So  strongly,  soil.  Even  Helena,  the  prospective  capital,  and 
however,  are  the  frontiersmen  impressed  with  a  flonrisbing  city  of  eight  thousand  inhabtt- 
a  conviction  of  the  mineral  and  metallio  wealth  ant<i,  stands  upon  a  spot  where,  three  yean 
of  that  country,  that  a  new  expedition  wiU  be  since,  not  even  a  miner^s  cabin  was  to  be  seen. 
organized,  to  go  in  the  spring  of  1868.  The  elevated  position  of  Montana  renden 
Some  of  the  authorities)  hai»  proposed  to  the  atmosphere  light  and  bracing,  and  tbe  di- 
make  this  valuable  Black  Hill  region  an  Indian  mate  rather  cold.  But,  while  the  winters  are 
reservation.  The  Goyemor  is  earnestly  op-  severe,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  tbe  mi- 
posed  to  such  a  course.  He  believes  that  the  healthy  disagreeable  changes  of  the  winters  of 
Government  should  induce  the  Indians  to  aban-  the  Northern  States.  Cold  weather  begins  in 
don  their  wandering  life,  and  that  putting  them  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  continues  witboat 
in  a  small  reservation,  where  they  would  be  interruption  until  the  first  of  April,  when  comes 
compelled  to  labor  for  their  support,  would  be  the  breaking  np,  and  nearly  all  the  rain  falls 
best  for  the  red  men.  This  reservation  might  before  the  first  of  June,  followed  bj  fire 
be  located  north  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  River.  months  of  as  fine  weather  as  can  be  found  in 

As  yet  very  little  has  been  done  toward  "de-  any  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Union, 
veloping  tlie  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,        Agriculture  suffers  under  one  great  dM- 

which  are  rich  and  varied.     In  northeastern  vantage,  and  although  at  present  very  remn- 

Dakota  there  is  a  famous  quarry  of  pipe-stone,  nerative,  that  single  drawback  will  ever  pre- 

This  rock  possesses  almost  every  color  and  tex-  vent  Montana  from  becoming  of  any  impor- 

ture,  from  a  light  cream  to  a  deep  red,  depend-  tance  as  a  grain-growing  country.    While  tbe 

ing  upon  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Some  climate  of  the  valleys  is  fkvorable  to  vegetation, 

portions  of  it  are  soft,  with  a  soapy  feeling  to  and  the  soil  fabulously  nob,  the  kck  of  rain 

tbe  touch,  like  steatite ;  others  slaty,  breaking  makes    the  raising  of  grain  for  exportation 

into  thin  flakes;  others  mottled  with  red  and  highly  improbable.    Every  thing  must  be  irri- 

gray.  gated ;  and  while  such  a  coarse  puts  com  ont 

An  election  was  held  October  8th,  and  carried  of  the  question,  the  small  grains  cannot  be  pro- 

by  the  Republicans,  who  obtained  a  majority  duced  in  such  quantities  and  price  as  to  com* 

of  the  Legislature,  which' assembled  at  Tancton  pete  with  the  great  agricultural  States  to  tbe 

December  12th.  southeast.    With  the  exception  of  garden  vege- 

Idaho, — The  character  of  the  country  in  this  tables,  potatoes  are  destined  to  become  tbe  sta- 

Territory  is  generally  mountainous,  although  pie  of  husbandry. 

there  are  numerous  fertile,  well-watered,  and  The  mineral  richness  of  the  Territory  and  its 
finely-timbered  valleys  distributed  throughout  facilities  for  stock-raising  will  ever  oonstltote 
its  extent.  The  largest  of  these,  Boise  Basin,  unfailing  sources  of  wealth.  At  present  atteo- 
contains  the  richest  and  most  extensive  placer  tion  is  directed  mainly  to  mining^  which  has 
inines  yet  discovered  outside  the  limits  of  Call-  been  carried  on  very  successfhlly.  GoW  is  not 
fomia.  It  contains  also  rich  and  extensive  the  only  mineral  that  attracts  attention.  Silrer 
quartz  lodes,  which  give  a  permanent  value  to  leads  on  Flint  Creek  and  Blackfoot  areespeciilir 
tne  mineral  resources  of  this  region.  The  cli-  rich.  Copper  ore  of  great  purity  abounds,  and 
mate  is  mild,  and  dry  and  pleasant  during  the  conl  and  iron  exist  in  unlimited  quantities  and 
summer  and  fall  seasons;  but  the  greatest  of  excellent  quality.  Although  it  is  probable 
drawback  is  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  that  for  a  long  time  mining  will  attract  tbe 
the  immense  fall  of  snow,  which  retard  mining  attention  of  the  people  of  Montana,  it  is  evident 
operations  during  the  winter  months.  Not-  that  the  belt  of  country  stretching  away  from 
withstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  growth  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ha<t  fiicilities 
of  the  Territory  has  been  rapid,  and  its  pros-  for  grazing  that  cannot  be  always  overlooked, 
perity  of  a  permanent  character.  The  same  advantages  that  now  make  the  keep- 
No  election  was  held  during  the  year.  ing  of  stock  of  little  expense  will  one  day  make 
There  are  four  newspapers  published  in  the  cattie-raising  profitable.  The  trains  of  work- 
Terrilory.  mules  and  cattle  are  all  in  excellent  condition, 
Montana, — While  this  Territory  is  yet  in  its  feeding  wholly  upon  the  famous  "  bunch  grass" 
infancy,  and  scarcely  finds  a  place  on  the  map,  that  grows  in  great  profusion.  This  boneh 
capital  and  population  are  pouring  into  it  from  grass  is  equal,  it  not  superior,  to  the  famous 
every  quarter,  developing  its  wonderful  re-  blue  grass  of  Kentucky.  It  continues  green 
sources,  and  adding  to  its  importance.  During  and  sweet  until  about  the  first  of  August,  wbeo 
the  summer  season  forty-three  steamers,  filled  it  begins  to  dry  up,  and  before  cold  weather 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  passengers  and  commences  has  perfectly  cured  and  is  bay  fit 
freight,  arrived  at  Fort  Benton.  Overland  for  any  kind  of  stock  to  eat  This  remams 
from  the  States,  from  Utah  and  Idaho,  from  good  all  winter,  probably  because  of  tbe  ah- 
Oregon  and  California,  there  is  one  steady  sence  of  rain,  and  stock  are  said  to  look  as  wtf 
stream  of  industry  centring  in  the  Territory,  in  the  spring  as  the  housed  and  grain-fed  cattle 
made  up  of  a  dass  of  hardy  men,  of  the  States.  The  territory  contains  nwre 
It  is  comparatively  a  new  region,  where  the  than  172,800  square  miles.  "  There  are  16d,8W 
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acres  of  land  under  coltivBtioii,  and  the  total  thenoe  build  a  oanal  on  which  to  transport  the 

assessed  value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  is  atone. 

$6,308,118.    The  debt  is  $57,555.10.  Quite  as  interesting  as  the  Temple  is  the 

Politics  excite  but  little  attention  in  the  Ter-  Mormon  Tabernacle,  which  is  built  for  the  use 
ritory,  the  people  being  too  busj  to  regard  of  the  immense  Mormon  congregations  which 
issues  that  do  not  concern  their  private  inter-  meet  every  Sunday  to  hear  preaching  from  the 
ests.  At  the  election  in  September  the  total  Prophet  Brigham  Young  and  his  associated 
vote  was  11,692,  which  was  larger  than  any  apostles.  It  is  in  many  respects  the  most  re< 
ever  polled  by  a  Territory  west  of  the  Missouri  markable  building  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Kiver  previous  to  a  State  organization.  This  It  stands  on  the  Temple  block,  west  of  the  Tem- 
vote  indicates  a  population  of  over  85,000.  pie.  We  may  state  that  it  is  oval  in  shape,  the 
Cavanagh,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  Oongress  interior  being,  above  and  below,  and  all  around, 
by  a  msjority  of  1,108.  The  Legislature  is  en-  shaped  like  the  inside  of  an  egg.  It  is  two 
tirely  Democratic  in  both  branches,  with  the  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  long  by  one  ban- 
exception  of  one  Republican  member  of  the  dred  and  thirty-two  wide  in  the  dear.  The 
House.  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  sixty-five  feet ; 

New  Mexico. — An  election  was  held  in  this  running  lengthwise  of  this  egg-shaped  affair  are 
Territory  during  the  year  for  a  Delegate  to  Oon-  forty-four  pillars,  averaging  fourteen  feet  in 
gross.  The  total  vote  given  was  17,685,  of  height,  ana  three  feet  thick.  Resting  upon 
which  Charles  P.  Clever,  Democrat,  received  these  pillars  are  arches  of  lattice-work  and 
8,891  votes,  and  J.  F.  Chaves,  Republican,  ribs,  and  each  rib  requires  twenty-four  thou- 
8,794  votes;  minority  for  Clever,  97.  The  sand  feet  of  lumber.  Each  rib  has  a  rise  in 
prosperity  of  the  Territory  is  increasing,  and  the  centre  of  fifty-five  feet.  The  entire  Tab- 
its  civil  and  political  affairs  continue  without  ernacle  consumed  one  and  a  half  million  feet 
any  important  change  since  the  previous  year,  of  lumber  in  the  building.    It  will  seat  ten 

Utah, — ^The  Territory  of  Utah  has  increased  thoasand  people.    The  stand  from  which  the 

in  population  and  thrift  during  the  year,  but  apostles  deliver  themselves  is  advanced  about 

no  change  has  occurred  in  civil  or  public  affairs,  sixty-five  feet  from  the  west  end,  being  about 

The  principal  city  is  Salt  Lake.    Its  inhabit-  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  elliptical  structure, 

ants,  institutions,  and  architecture  are  regu-  This  stand  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  bish- 

lated  by  the  great  authorities  of  the  Mormon  ops,  the  president,  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the 

reUgious  faith.    The  most  important  buildings  first  president. 

are  the  Temple  and  the  Tabernacle.    The  Tem-  Cue  remarkable  structure  inside  this  immense 

pie  block  is  forty  rods  square  and  contains  ten  building  is  the  grand  organ,  standing  upon  a 

acres.    The  centre  of  the  Temple  is  one  hun-  base  twenty-three  feet  wide  by  thirty  deep, 

dred  and  fifty-six  and  a  half  feet  west  of  the  The  front  of  the  organ  is  octagonal  in  form, 

east  line  of  the  block.    The  entire  length  of  rising  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet.    It  con- 

the  building  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  and  tains  twenty-two  hundred  pipes,  two  banks  of 

a  half  feet,  including  towers,  and  the  width  keys,  and  thirty-five  stops  on  the  register.    It 

ninety-nine  feet.    On  the  east  or  front  end  contains  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of 

there  are  three  towers,  and  corresponding  to  lumber,  which  was  brought  on  wagons  from 

these  are  three  towers  on  the  west  or  rear  end.  Iron  County,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles. 

The  north  and  south  walls  are  eight  feet  thick,  The  longest  piece  of  lumber  used  in  the  pipes 

clear  of  pedestal.    They  stand  upon  a  foot  wall  of  the  organ  is  thirty-five  feet, 

sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  which  slopes  WasMngton. — ^The  valleys  in  this  Territory 

three  feet  on  each  side  to  the  height  of  seven  are  very  productive,  and  already  large  crops  of 

and  a  half  feet.    The  footings  of  the  towers  wheat  and  other  grains  are  produced.    The  es- 

rise  to  the  same  height  as  those  of  the  sides,  timated  population  is  15,000.    At  the  election 

and  con^t  of  a  solid  piece  of  masonry  of  rough  in  June  the  total  vote  for  Delegate  to  Congress 

ashlars  laid  in  good  mortar.    The  basement  of  was  4,640.    Alvan  Flanders,  Republican,  was 

the  main  building  is  divided  into  many  apart-  chosen  by  a  majority  of  96.    The  Legislature  is 

ments  by  walls  idl  resting  on  broad  footings,  divided   thus :     Council — ^Democrats   68,  Re- 

The  line  of  the  basement  and  floor  is  six  inches  publicans  4  ;   House — ^Democrats  16,   Repub- 

above  the  top  of  the  footings.    Of  the  towers  licans  14. 

named  there  are  four,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  TEXAS.    Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition 

building,  cylindrical  in  shape,  seventeen  feet  in  of  political  affairs,  the  material  interests  of  this 

diameter  inside,   within  which  stairs    ascend  State  have  not  been  greatly  advanced  during 

five  feet  wide,  with  landings  at  the  various  sec-  the  year.    Reliable  labor  has  been  obtained 

tions  of  the  building.    The  whole  house  covers  with  difficulty,  and  crops  have  suffered  from 

an  area  of  21,850  square  feet.    The  massive  untoward  seasons  and  the  depredations  of  in- 

blocks  of  stone  on  which  the  foundations  of  the  sects.     In  some  portions  of  the  State  cotton 

Temple  are  built  are  granite,  hauled  a  distance  was  g^^eatly  iigured  by  the  worm,  while  in 

of  nearly  twenty  miles,  the  teams  and  the  labor  others  grasshoppers  almost  entirely  destroyed 

being  furnished'  by  the  Saints.    It  was  at  one  the  products  of  the  field.    The  yellow  fever 

time  the  purpose  of  Brigham  Toung  to  turn  a  prevailed  with  great  fatality  at  Galveston  and 

neighboring   river  over   to   the  quarry,  and  other  cities,  and  many  fell  victims  to  its  viru- 
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lence.  The  frontier  of  the  State  has  suffered  benefit  wiU  allow.  The  Treasorer's  r^it 
considerablj  from  Indian  incursions;  quite  a  shows  the  expenditures  in  the  aggregate,  m^ 
number  of  persons  have  been  killed,  and  several  $41,199.20;  of  this  amount  $85,199.11  is 
have  been  carried  into  captivity,  while  immense  chargeable  to  the  .Lunatic  Asjkm,  of  which 
amounts  of  property  have  been  destroyed  or  sum  $7,687.&^  was  drawn  on  an  appropriatioQ 
taken  away.  Troops  have  been  sent  to  the  to  purchase  property,  and  fit  it  up  for  the 
frontier,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  recepdon  of  lunatic  freedmen;  $1,200  of  this 
posts  are  at  great  di^ances  from  each  other,  latter  sum,  not  being  used,  has  been  replaced 
and  can  afford  but  little  protection,  and  some  in  the  Treasury,  leaving  ezpenditores  trm 
of  them  are  barely  able  to  protect  themselves,  appropriations  for  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  |S^- 
It  has  likewise  been  found  necessary  to  scatter  811.87;  expenditures  for  the  deaf  and  damh. 
troops  over  the  interior  to  maintain  order  and  $10,875,  and  for  the  blind,  $6,825.74.  By  tbt 
afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants  from  vio-  Act  of  Oongress,  approved  Mardi  2d,  tens 
lence  and  outlawry,  which  the  peculiar  condi-  was  made  subject  to  the  military  suthoritT  cf 
tion  of  things  seemed  to  encourage.  Notwith-  the  United  States^  and,  with  Louisiaiifl,  consti- 
standing  these  irregularities  the  financial  con-  tuted  the  Fifth  Military  District,  which  vss 
dition  of  the  State  is  satisfactory.  The  total  placed  under  the  command  of  Major-Genenl 
amount  received  into  the  Treasury  from  Au-  rhilip  H.  Sheridan.  General  Sheridan's  head- 
gust  li,  1866,  to  July  81, 1867,  was  $626,518.05.  quarters  were  at  New  Orleans,  and  Texas  was 
The  amount  disbursed  during  the  same  period  more  particularly  consigned  to  Grenend  Charles 
was  $625,151.90.  Of  the  Texan  Indemnity  Griffin.  Generid  Order  Ko.  1,  promulgated 
Bonds,  belonging  to  the  State  at  the  beginning  by  General  Sheridan,  on  taking  command  of 
of  the  war  (634  in  number),  all  were  disposed  this  district,  March  19,  1867,  declares  that, 
of  except  255,  Which  were  not  wholly  beyond  according  to  the  provisions'  of  the  sixth  see- 
the reach  of  the  State  authorities.  These  are  tion  of  the  Act  of  Congress  above  cited,  the 
held  by  different  parties,  and  efforts  to  secure  present  State  and  municipal  govermnrats  in 
their  payment  have  not  met  with  much  success,  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  herebj 
Only  $10,851.75  were  realized  from  their  con-  declared  to  be  provisional  only,  and  robject  to 
version  during  the  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  .be  abolished,  modified,  controlled,  or  Boper- 
hereafter  such  arrangements  will  be  made  as  seded ;  that  no  general  removals  from  office 
will  enable  the  State  to  secure  a  considerable  will  be  made,  unless  the  present  incmnbats 
sum  from  their  sale.  The  school  system  has  fail  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or 
been  greatly  disorganized,  and  nothing  has  impede  the  reorganization,  or  unless  a  delaj  io 
been  done  during  the  year  for  its  support,  reorganizingsbould  necessitate  a  change.  Pesd 
From  August  81,  1866,  to  August  1,  1867,  dif-  ing  the  reorganization,  it  is  desirable  apd  in- 
ferent  railroad  companies  have  paid  to  the  tended  to  create  as  little  disturbance  in  the 
school  fund  $54,641.78  in  gold.  The  Board  of  machinery  of  the  various  branches  of  the  pro- 
Administrators  of  the  University  of  Texas  was  visional  governments  as  possible,  consistem 
organized  on  the  15th  of  February.  No  seleo-  with  the  law  of  Oongress  and  its  successfol  ex- 
tion  of  a  si|e  for  the  university  has  yet  been  eoution ;  but  this  condition  is  dependent  opoo 
made,  but  the  Board  has  examined  different  the  disposition  shown  by  the  people,  and  npon 
localities  which  presented  favorable  considera-  the  length  of  time  required  for  reorganizatioD. 
tions.  The  penitentiary  is  well  managed,  and  The  following  order  was  promulgated  April 
the  financial  department  in  a  flourishing  condi-  15th : 

tion.    The  number  of  convicts  on  the  1st  of  Circular,  M.  10. 

March  was  414,  and  79  were  afterward  re-  ^*^'^^"""*  ^"  tI^  jlSni  is«"  I' 

ceived.    Of  these  179  were  turned  over  to  the       ^nder  the  Act  of^C^iB^i^JMBi^  2,  k. 

Labor  Board,  and  employed  on  public  works  at  to  provide  for  the  more  ef&cieiit  goveniment  of  tbe 

the  rate  of  $12.50  per  month  in  gold  and  ra-  rebel  States,  and  the  Bupplementuy  Act  thereto,  tbc 


the  institution  has  been  discharged,  and  the  cause  to  te  punished,  aU  dbtur1t)ere  of  the  pabiK 

products  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  nave  been  peace,  and  cruninals. 

nearly  doubled.     The  operations  of  the  Land  Junadiction  of  offences  may  be  taken  hy  tte  {«» 

Office  have  been  conducted  with  industry  and  <4^j}  tribunals ;  but  where  it  ia  ejident^  the  ^^ 

«iv;i;^«.      T?-^w«    A  •.«.,«♦    iQ    lorA    ♦«   T«i».   oi  avil  tnbunals  will  not  impartially  try  cases  broc^n. 

abihty.     From  August   13,  1866,  to  July  81,  ^^^^  ^^^        and  render  deciaiona  liooidiiuf  to  the 

1867,  there  were  issued  778  patents,  represent-  ja^  and  evidence,  the  immediate  military  oomiMCfiff 

ing  420,745  acres  of  land  and  four  Austin  City  will  aireat,  or  cause  the  arrest  of,  offendfir*  andcnn- 

lots.    There  have  been  issued  to  the  Washington  inala,  and  hold  them  in  coi^wnent,  F^^^^ 

County  Railroad  Company  132,480  acres  in  land  ffi '^^^lurl'  tX  ^J^^^ 

certificates,  to  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Rail-  brought  before  and  tried  by  a  militarv  commiMK®.;* 

road  409,600,  and  to  the  Galveston,  Houston,  tribunal,  as  provided  in  Section  8  of  the  MUitsrrBiL. 

and    Henderson    Railroad    Company    512,000  By  command  of  Brevet  Mwor-GenerftlGKI>FL>. 

acres.    The  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  deaf  A.  H.  M.  TArix)B,  Second  Lieutenant  lith  i  ^*^ 

and  dumb,  and  the  bDnd  are  in  as  tiourishing  ^  a.    .  «. 

condition  as  the  means  appropriated  for  their  A  special  order  from  the  same  authority  fl^ 
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olares  that,  in  accordance  with  instractioiiB  re-  offloe,  and  Edward  Basse  is  appointed  Judge  of  that 

ceived  from  headquarters  Fifth  Military  Bis-  BiBtnct,  in  his  stead        •          •         * 

♦,:««.  «^  ^i««4.:^,.«  Itf  •««.  i^^;i  -„:ii  v^  J^ •*  By  command  of  Maior-General  P.  H.  SHEEID AN. 

tric^  no  elections  of  any  kind  will  be  permit-  qJo.  L.  HABfsuFFAssistant  Adjutant-General. 

ted  for  the  present  m  the  State.     The  Governor  Offidal :  Gboeoe  Lejb,  1st  Lieutenant  2l8t  United 

is  anthorized  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  States  Infantiy,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

o«jur  in  the  Executive  Departraent  of  the  gov-  still  farther  remoTals  followed  for  similar 

V^^""^  wi^'tn^h  ^JS^I^^.^^'Zlll^Z  reasons,  and  the  following  State  officer,  were 

^^h,^i?3\!^f>.«  ^^^!!r]^!f;  Z!L?Vi^  di«Pl'«'ed  August  29th:   S.  Crosby,  Oommis- 

be  submitted  to  the  commanding  general  for  ,^       ^  ^»  ^      ^  j^^  Og"      y^   j^ 

XTtn-t  L'rZSS.  'J^  WH5.'.Hf«  *f«r  Sobards,  Comptroller;  M.  H.  RoystoA,  Treas- 

-^WtZn  « tT,«  S^^^r^^nf  A^^  «I  "rer;  W.  M.  tfalton,'Attomey-Genen;i.    The 

fl^to^e  following  appointments  were   made:  Joseph 

the'^Sd^rKvTSrur^K'T  fc^M'^lSl^i  ?om%tr:lh^'S 

Sl^Sf^roJal'nhrtt^n'St";  ^Treasurer;  William  A.ander,  Attor- 

police  of  Galveston  were  removed.    On  the  ^®^  ^i+^jJoVi*  n««A-«i  qi,««m««  «,«- -^^.^^^^i 

irtfK  n^^^^^i  n^oir*  n.^«+  «  ««.♦  ^f  *^r^^4^^  fi^rv  August  29th,  General  ohendan  was  removed 

10th,  General  Gnffin  sent  a  list  of  tw^ty-five  ^      \^    command  of  the  Fifth  Military  Dis- 

persons  to  the  mayor,  from  which  he  was  I  .  ^        i  7^         i  tt1\.  !!!%  ™  JTT^T  f    i!'« 

to  select  his  policemen.    Five  of  the  Ust  were  'V'^*'  """"^  ^^"''''^  Hancock. appom ted  m  his 

colored.  place. 

To  protect  the  fteedmen  in  their  rights,  the  0/  *^«  25th  of  October  Governor  Pease  is- 

followlng  order-was  issued :                 ^  ^  P"*^,."  P'ocl^pat'O".  "'^'^'f'^T  .««^»»^ 

^           .  mg  the  Acts  of  Congress,  and  expiammg  their 

Gmeral  Orders,  No,  11.  application,  he  states : 

BsnrosEs,  Fbkevxkn,  akd  AsAirDonsD  Lakds,       >  The  evident  intent  and  moaning  of  these   laws 

Oalyxston,  Tsxas,  July  8, 180T. )  and  orders,  from  which  the  civil  provisional  govern- 
Accounts  against  freedmen  will  not  be  allowed  to  "^S?*  ^f  Texas  derives  its  powers,  is :  .  ^  ,    ^ 
constitute  a  lien  upon  theh"  portion  of  the  crop.  That  no  le«l  State  government  exists  in  Texas ; 
They  must  receive  the  productions  of  their  labor  ^^^^  *^*  ^^  ^^  orgamc  and  statute  laws  of  the  so- 
according  to  the  just  wording  of  the  contracts,  and  ^^^  ?iJt?/**''®?'ff®^l^LI®f5f'  ?  they  existed 
be  penStted  to  sell  the  a^e  in  market  to  the  best  g?  ^5 19th  diy  of  March,  1867  (the  date  of  General 
advantage  Shendan's  General  Order  No.  1,  before  quoted),  are  a 
Agents  of  this  Bureau  wiU  uree  upon  the  freedmen  ^^  S'  *^o  government  of  the  people  of  Texas  and 
a  fair  settlement  of  all  debts  on  the  sale  of  their  the  officers  ofsaidcivd  provisional  government,  ex- 
crops.                                   CHAKLES  GRIFFIN,  f  JP.*  ^  P>^  ^  ^^7  a™  n^  and  void  by  reason  of 
Bi«vet  Mojor-General  United  States  Army,  Assistant  *^eir  bemg  repugnant  to  the  ConsUtution  wid  laws 
Commander.  °^  *^®  Umted  States,  and  except  so  far  as  they  have 

been  abolished,  modified,  controlled,  or  suspended  by 

Governor  Throckmorton,  being  regarded  as  the  orders  promulgated  by  the  commanding  ffeneru 

an  obstacle  to  reconstruction,  was  removed  from  o^  the  Fifth  Military  District,  or  by  his  authority ; 

office  July  80th,  in  accordance  with  the  follow-  ^^t^tTSL^UaLldrm^dl^^^^SpiS 

iDg  order  :  by  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  Fifth  Mili- 

8p€oidl  Orders,  No»  106.  tary  District,  or  the  General  of  the  Army,  or  the 

rr»  A  ««iT » ..r*..  ii<T».«  "M^T, «- .  —  Tk,.«.*.«.  1  Umted  States  Government. 

^nSS^^iSSlI  Xfaa ^^^^^     [  And,  that  the  lawful  officers  of  siud  civil  pro- 

A      -^A 1  ^    'J    'as        *  i.1.  *        _/*  ^  4    v..  visiomi  government  of  Texas  are  such  as  were  in 

A  careftd  consideration  of  the  reports  of  Brevet  office  on  the  19th  day  of  March,  1867,  and  have  not 

'^^^rPw'^^^w ^TH^SH.?"^'  ^"^  ^^^  ^^'  Bhice died,  resigned, orbeen  removed  from  office,  and 

?*^°^?^J^^'^;Z?ir*°'*''^?i^''"^?^*S^^g!"f'  Bach  as  iave  since  that  date  been  appomted  and 

IS  an  impediment  to  the  reconstruction  of  that  State  ^^^  q^^ed  according  to  law.             ^^ 

under  the  law ;  he  is,  therefore,  removed  from  that  j^  \^^  ^f  ^  theforegoing,  and  in  discharee  of 

^  x?*V    T>«  -«  ?-  v^«  v^          •  i.  J  n                 *  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  to  take  care  that  thelaws 

E.  M.  Pease  is  hereby  appointed  Governor  of  ^f  g^^^  civfi  provisional  government  be  faithfully 

St'^ii'S.^w JL'!^  ^.:.^r^^\'^'^''^^^'  execpted,  I,  eT  M.  Pease.  Sovemor  of  Texas,  issue 

He  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  a^niinriy.  ^his  my  proclamation,  ani  hereby  enjoin  and  require 

By  opmmMid  of  Major-General  P.  H.  SH^fflD AN.  ^he  people  of  Texas,  knd  the  offl^rs  of  the  said  ^ivU 

(Signed)                 Geobob  L.  Habtsotf,  A.  A.  G.  pro^ional  government,  to  confonn  themselves  here- 

Angnst  8th,  an  order  was  issued  removing  a  'r    a     ^^  ^         i  /^  .ixs    •       j           j     ^ 

district  judge.    The  following  is  the  order :  ,^  "^  ^R"^  ?®°®^4  .u        l^-  *  .v     of  x^^ 

''  the  registration  of  the  voters  in  the  State, 

Special  Orders,  No,  111.  which  differs  in  no  material  point  from  that 

[Extract,]*    *    *    For  denying  the  supremacy  of  and  instruction  of  registrar  m  I/)ui8iana.    The 

the  laws  of  Congress,  and  saying  that  he  would  not  registration  was  completed  near  the  close  of 

obey  them  when  they  conflicted  with  the  laws  of  the  the  year.     On  December  18th  an  order  was 

State  of  Texas,  and  for  ooenly  denouncing  the  Gov-  issued  for  an  election  of  members  to  a  conven- 

emment  of  Uie  United  States,  all  in  the  office  wid  tion  on  February  10th  to  14th,  1868.  inclusive. 


of  £e  State  of  Texas,  is  hereby  removed  from  that    the  State  was  104,259.    The  elections  and  the 
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TEST  OF  IRON  BY  MAGNEnSlL 


prooeedingt  of  the  oonvenlioa  ore  a  portloa  of 
the  hirtory  of  1868.  

TEST  OF  lEOir  BY  MAGNETISM.  A 
■ample  ie  preaeoted  hj  F.  A.  Paget  bj'  which 
interns]  flaws  and  aolaUooa  of  oontiDDit^  in 
coDstractive  details  can  be  easilT  detected, 
AS  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Saiby,  E.  N.  The 
principle  npon  whioh  the  method  is  founded 
IB  the  well-known  fact  that  when  a  bar  or  any 
mass  of  »oft  iron  is  placed  in  the  position  CKt 
the  dipping-needle  it  ia  at  once  aeiiBil)!/  mag- 
nedo,  tfio  lower  esti-emity  being  a  north  pole 
in  our  latitudes,  and  the  nppcr  eitretoity  ■ 
south  polo.  In  the  nonthem  hemisphere  the 
poles  are  of  course  reversed.  The  same  action, 
only  weakened,  takes  place  in  a  bar  hanging  in 
a  vertical  or  any  other  podtion,  only  the  effect 
is  weaker  the  more  the  posiUon  of  tlie  longi- 
tudioal  axis  of,  for  instance,  a  long  bar,  departs 
from  that  of  the  magnetic  dipping-needle. 

Kg.  I  shows,  in  a  roQgh  manner,  the  posi- 
tions, with  regard  to  each  other,  of  the  mag- 
netic dip  of  onr  latitades  with  its  eqnaturial 
magnetic  plane.    A  sphere  of  soft  iron,  homo- 


ita  proper  directioD,   wbioh  w  of  coone  at 
right  anglee  to  this,  or  nortli  and  ioath. 


geneons  in  its  interna!  strncture,  and  without 
any  solation  of  continoity  within  its  mass, 
would,  in  Eection,  have  south  polarity  where 
marked  S,  a  nentral  state  in  its  centre  where 
left  white,  and  an  opposite  north  polarity 
atN. 

li'ig.  2  illastrales,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by 
hatchings,  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  bar  of 
very  homc^neous  soft  iron,  lying  east  and 
west;  or  lietter,  in  the  exact  eqnatorial  mag- 
netic plane. 

PTO.S. 


All  tbia  refers  to  regularly  homogeoeoDsbara 
of  best  qoaiity — to  bars  witbont  any  mechan- 
ieal  solutions  of  continuity.  With  internal 
Saws  or  intermptions  of  condnnity  the  bar  ii 
no  longer  regularly  (nagnetic.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  a  good  compaBs-ne«d]e,  or  a 
good  permanent  magnet,  must  be  homc«eneoai 
and  witbont  flawa,  in  order  to  take  and  r^ain 
its  maximum  amount  of  magnetism.  In  a 
word,  any  meehanteal  aolution  of  eorttinnity  u 
aceompattUd  uith  a  poVir  tolutioa  ofamtinu- 
itp,  and  the  given  bar  or  mass  willi  flaws— 
whether  permanently  magnetJKed  or  tempora- 
rily BO  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth — is 
no  longer  one  regnlar  magnet,  bnt  several  dif- 
ferent magnets,  with  the  different  mannetisnta 
separated  from  each  other.  The  delicately- 
poised  magnet  of  a  compass  can  thus  be  made 
to  tell  the  presence  of  auch  solntdona  of  con- 
tinoity.  The  annexed  cuts,  Fig.  6,  shoving 
na.s. 


1^     t^4  1 


y«'«wg'*'S 


the  actual  remits  of  the  test  with  a  |  in.  bar. 
12  in.  long,  will  illnstrate  the  manoer  in  whuch 
the  compass-magnet  is  affected  by  the  presence 
of  cracks,  of  solutions  of  continnity,  in  the 
bar.  which  is  supposed  to  be  lying  in  the  e<)nt- 
torial  magnetic  plane,  or  east  and  weisL  The 
magnet  was  traversed  in  a  parallel  line  with 
Fig.  8  shows  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  the  centre  of  the  bar.  As  long  as  the  iron  wa) 
wmilar  bar  Ijitig  in  the  dip  plane.  perfectly  soond  the  needle  stood  at  right  an- 

When,  therefore,  as  in  FiR.  4,  a  small  com-  glea,  in  its  proper  portion,  in  fact,  witbooi 
paaa-needle  is  slowly  passed  in  front  of  a  bar  being  disturbed.  Such  a  postion  ia  shown  ix 
of  very  good  Iron,  placed  in  an  east  and  west  B.  Blight  deviations  had  previonaly  been 
direction,  the  needle  will  not  be  disturbed  from    caused,  getting    repeated  tcn-ard  tiie  middle 
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of  the  bar,  as  indicated  hj  the  two  small  ar- 
rows there.  On  traversing  the  needle  toward 
the  end — and  a  quick  to-and-fro  motion  is  of 
^eat  nse  near  a  suspected  spot — ^Lt  got  gradu- 
ally deviated  at  A,  until  it  entirely  reversed  at 
O,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  fiaw,  shown 
in  the  full-size  cross-section,  i^ter  cutting  the 
originaUy  larger  bar  at  that  spot^  Figs.  6  and 
7  are  extremely  interesting,  as  they  afford 
proofs  of  the  great  accuracy  of  the  method. 

Figs.  9  and  T. 
1     2    8    4     6    e    7     8    9   10  11  12  18  14 
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eating  internal  faults.  On  turning  the  bar  end 
for  end,  but  still  in  the  magnetic  equatorial 
plane,  the  same  deviations  occurred,  pointing 
to  the  same  faulty  spots.  With  the  bar  lying 
in  the  magnetic  meridian  the  needle  was  simi- 
larly deviated,  though  the  indications  thus 
obtained  would  evidently  not  be  so  practically 
clear  and  easily  obtainable  as  when  the  bar 
was  in  the  magnetic  equatorial  plane. 

Mr.  Sazby  has  been  allowed  to  test  his 
method  in  various  ways  in  the  royal  dockyards 
of  Sheerness  and  Chatham,  in  the  presence  of 
the  master-smiths,  the  foremen'  of  the  testing- 
houses,  and  several  of  the  chief  engineers  of 
the  royal  navy.  Mr.  Saxby,  for  instance,  was 
requested  to  find  out  the  weakest  spots  in  a 
number  of  bars,  and  to  tie  a  string  or  make  a 
chalk-mark  on  each  spot.  Immediately  after- 
ward all  these  bars  were  put  into  the  testing- 
machine  and  broken.  Their  history  is  given 
below  in  the  annexed  cuts  (Fig.  8),  the  predic- 
tion having  in  every  case  been  verified.  The 
bars  are  shown  by  lines  to  scale,  and  a  scroll  is 
placed  where  the  weakest  nart  was  found  out 
by  the  needle.  The  vertical  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate the  spots  where  the  several  bars  broke : 


Fio.  & 
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Broke  at  28}  tons. 


Off  same  bor  as  D.    Not  spnealed. 


The  smiths  of  the  royal  dockyard  seem  to 
have  properly  tried  Mr.  Saxby's  powers  in  al- 
most every  possible  way,  and  most  ingenious 
devices  were  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  A.  examples  out  of  many,  in  the 
centre  of  a  bar  (Fig.  9),  of  1  in.  square  forged 

FiQ.  9. 


%: 


The  actions  of  different  small  needles  under 
the  influence  of  an  imperfect  bar,  accurately 
measured  in  degrees  of  a  circle,  are  compared 
together.  No.  6  needle  was  1.5  in.  long;  No. 
5,  1.2  in. ;  No.  4,  0.68  in. ;  No.  3  was  0.54  in. ; 
and  No.  2,  0.84  in.  long.  The  amounts  of  the 
temporary  disturbances  are  of  course  measured 
by  the  number  of  degrees  the  needle  was  de- 
viated. The  bar  of  iron  was  first  tested  in  the 
magnetic  equatorial  plane,  and  certain  disturb- 
ances of  the  needle  showed  themselves,  indi- 


iron, was  welded  a  Jj^oce  of  unmagnetizbd  steel 
about  5  in.  long.    The  needle  detected  a  fault 
at  about  the  centre  of  the  piece  of  steel. 
In  the  { in.  round  bar,  12  in.  long  (Fig.  10), 

7io.  10. 


it  was  discovered  by  the  oscillations  of  the 
needle  that  the  bar  was  flawed,  and  more  es- 
pecially at  A.    It  was  then  gently  cut,  and  tiie 
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section  was  seen  to  have  the  appearance  indi- 
cated by  B.  It  bad  a  considerable  crack, 
amonntiDg  to  a  cavity,  as  sbown  in  the  cnt,  and 
the  structure  snrronnding  this  crack  was  partly 
crystallized  and  partly  fibrous. 

Into  a  piece  of  1  in.  gas-pipe  had  been  in- 
serted, unknown  to  Mr.  Sazby,  an  iron  plug  at 
each  end  (Fig.  11).    The  magnet  soon  detected 

•    Fio.  11. 
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I  RON  PLUG      4- 


1  In.  round.  Length  10  Ina. 

the  central  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  iron 
mass,  as  shown  by  the  position  of  Mr.  Saxby^s 
mark  at  A.  A  somewliat  similar  case  was 
that  of  a  bar  (Fig.  12),  1^  in.  in  diameter  and 

Fio.  12. 
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the  lathe,  was  put  into  Mr.  Saxby^s  hands.  It 
was  1  in.  in  diameter,  22  in.  long.  He  eooa 
pronounced  one  end  to  be  better  than  the 
other,  and  was  accordingly  told  that  the  end 
to  the  left  of  the  cut  was  of  the  best  Yorkshire 
Bowling.  The  compass-magnet  showed  the 
bar  to  be  faulty  at  A  and  H,  where  marked. 
It  was  then  explained  that  the  best  end  of  the 
bar  had  been  screwed  into  the  tapped  end  of 
the  other,  a  small  space  at  B  being  filled  with 
magnetic  iron  ore.  The  length  of  the  screr. 
together  with  the  cavity,  is  about  2  i]i.,aDd 
the  points  A  and  B  indicate  the  end  of  the 
cavity  and  shoulder  of  the  bar  at  the  base  of 
the  screw.  Two  small  unsuspected  defecti 
were  also  found,  and  their  existence  provieii 
by  cutting  the  bar  at  A'  and  B',  the  slight  de- 
fects being  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  wood- 
cuts A'  and  B'.  The  following  is  a  very  re- 
markable experiment,  and  it  affords  much  food 
for  thought.    A  4  in.  round  bar.  Fig.  16, 14  is. 

Fro.  le. 


1,*,  round.  Length  W  ins. 

16  in.  long,  which  was  drilled  irom  end  to  end 
with  a  i  in.  hole.  A  short  steel  bolt  was  fitted 
into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  ^  in.  iron  was 
welded  into  both  ends.  The  smaU  cross  in  the 
middle  of  the  cut  shows  the  centre  of  the  steel 
bolt  as  determined,  and  the  two  otlier  crosses 
indicate  small  faults^-of  course  unknown  to 
the  smiths.    A  bar  (Fig.  13),  welded  together 

Fto.  18. 
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UoiDinoD  Iruu. 

out  of  a  piece  of  Bowling  and  a  piece  of  com- 
mon iron,  had,  at  about  its  middle,  a  drilled 
hole,  into  which  a  magnetized  steel  pin  had 
been  riveted.^  The  compass -magnet  soon 
found  out  the* pin,  the  difference  in  quality  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  bar,  and  also  an  unsus- 
pected fault  at  the  end,  indicated  by  the  zig- 
zag line.    A  bar  of  round  iron  (Fig.  14)  was 

Fio.  14. 
Common,  GalTftnized  bar.  "Rowlfnsr. 


I 


brought  to  him  painted  over;  it  had  been 
"jumped  together"  in  three  different  pieces 
and  qualities  of  iron — a  bar  worked  up  out  of 
scrap  of  galvanized  iron,  another  of  common 
iron,  and  the  third  of  Bowling,  as  illustrated 
in  the  cut.  The  needle  detected  very  unequal 
qualities,  the  verdict  being  that  the  bar  was 

Fxo.  15. 


Magnetic  Iron  ore. 


aTb 
long,  had  a  i  in.  hole  driJle<l 
into  it  at  one  end,  into  which 
a  bolt  of  unmagnetized  sted 
was  inserted  and  welded  np 
with  the  end  of  the  iron  bar. 
The  magnet  detected  a  spot  ss 
marked  by  a  scroll  in  the  up- 
per figure,  but  its  other  end  could  not  he  fonnd. 
The  needle  only  testified  to  a  weakening  of  the 
magnetism  as  if  toward  the  right  hand  of  tbe 


Fio.  it. 
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unfit  for  being  manufactured  into  any  article,    mark.    From  this  it  was  inferred  that  this 
The  bar,  Fig.  15,  bright  as  if  just  turned  up  in    mark  showed  an  un welded  portion  of  the  bolt, 
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and  that  ita  outer  eod  had  mtide  &  traa  weld 
witfi  Ibe  iron,  Thia  was  found  to  be  coireot 
OD  ontting  up  the  iron.  A,  in  the  figure  below, 
find  the  end  view  A,  show  the  onwelded  hole 
in  the  bar.  Into  a  hole  in  a  If  in.  roand  bar, 
Fig.  17, 19}  in.  long,  there  wea  riveted  an  iron 
plug.  The  two  were  then  hainniered  iato  each 
other  as  mnoh  as  possible.  Mr.  Saib^r'a  needle 
detected  the  rivet,  and  his  mark,  A,  hit  exact- 
ly upon  its  centre.  At  B  nnd  O  two  faults 
were  also  digcovered,  and  their  presence  oou- 
firmed  in  cutting  the  bar  at  B  and  0,  as  shown 
ia  the  reapeetive  aeotions.  A  3  in.  square  bar 
(Fig.  16)  was  brought  to  hira,  thioklf  painted 

rra.  13. 


in  the  sketch,  in  which. the  chalk-mark  ia  also 
indicated.  An  old  mooring-riog,  Fig.  20,  which 
had  been  reduced  by  the  smith  down  to  28  in; 
in  diameter  outside,  and  which  was  of  4  in. 
ronnd  iron,  had  been  tried  in  the  usoal  way  in 
the  testing-machine.  After  withstanding  the 
test,  very  small  eraoks  showed  themselves,  as 
at  A,  in  the  fignre.    The  oorapass-Deedle,  how.- 


over.  The  needle  fonod  oat  a  very  great  deftot, 
and  this  defect  was  indicated  by  a  eross-mttrk. 
It  tnmed  out  tliat  Mr.  Saiby  had  hit  upon  the 
very  centra  of  an  iron  plag,  which  hod  been 
driven  into  a  hole  drillea  in  the  bar.  He  was 
asked  by  the  master-stnith  of  Sheemesa  to  try 
the  weld  of  a  new  stnd  link  which  had  been 
pat  into  a  chain  cable.    Externally  the  weld 


ever,  detected  still  greater  faults,  as  shown  by 
crosses  in  the  dotted  sketch,  tcsti^ing  to  a  flaw 
that,  it  was  inferred,  would  probably  cause  the 
ling  to  break  somewhere  between  the  4^  in,, 
as  marked  on  the  enKi-ering.  The  ring  was 
then  again  tried  in  the  testing-'machine.  It 
actiudly  broke  at  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
thick  line  in  the  dotted  ring.  The  weld  showed 
iteelf  to  he  good,  but  fresh  pieces  of  iron  had 
been  placed  crosswise  in  making  the  weld. 
This  fresh  iron  had  its  fibres,  or  elongated 
crystalB,  laid  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
ring,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  and  it  was  here  that 


the  ring  gave  way.  A  large  paddle  crank- 
shaft— ft  new  one,  we  believe,  for  the  Vir^o — 
was  being  tnmed  np  in  a  lathe  in  one  of  the 
appeared  good ;  the  compass  in  Hr.  Saxby's  shops  at  Sheemess  dockyard.  The  magnetic 
hands  soon  showed  the  weld  to  he  nnsonnd.  t«st  found  oat  a  faalt  near  the  neck,  as  indi- 
He  indicated  this  spot  with  a  chalk-line,  Rg.  cated  by  a  cross  in  the  figure.  Fig.  23.  The 
19,  and  on  catting  and  breaking  the  line  at  defective  weld.  A,  was  then  qnite  inTisible,  bnt 
tliat  mark,  faults  were  foond  in  it,  aa  shown    in  tornicg  the  metal  down  to  the  dotted  lino 
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the  flaw  was  found  an^  o°^  OQ^  ^^  the  progress  workmen  that  "  opsetting"  ahoold  be  done  at 

of  the  work.  a  temperatare  as  near  as  possible  below  that 

of  welding. 

Mr.  Sazby  has  not  yet  been  sQccessfal  Id 
testing  roUed  plates  for  lamination.    In  these, 
again,  the  neutral  or  zero  lines  shoulil  ran  at 
right  angles  to  the  dip  in  a  homogeneoos  plate: 
but  the  .more  complex  stracture  of  the  plata 
has  made  the  investigation  more  difficult  An- 
other difficulty  doubtless  consists  in  th^  fact 
that  the  usual  shape  of  a  plate  does  not  allov 
In  another  case,  in  whicli  Mr.  Soxby's  ex-  ^l^o  magnetism  to  separate  itself  in  soeh  a 
periments  were  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  marked  way  as  in  a  bar,  usually  longer  bj  man; 
a  large  number  of  naval  chief-engineers,  he  diameters.    The  investigation,  with  a  r^oltlog 
put  down  in  writing  the  results  of  his  magnetic  perfect  method,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
examinations,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sub-  completed  in  this  direction.    The  chief  dii- 
sequently  compared  with  what  was  known  as  ^^^7  ^^  present  seems  to  be  that  the  intenial 
to  the  actual  quality  of  each  bar.    A  bar,  1^  structure  is  too  irregular, 
in.  round  and  3  ft.  11  in.  long,  was  pronounced  Up  to  the  present  but  few  experimeota  bare 
by  the  compass-needle  as   being  not  of  the  ]>^^^  made  with  steel,  and  very  few  with  cast 
same  iron  throughout,  and  with  a  south  end  bet-  ^^on ;  those  already  made  have,  however,  beea 
ter  than  the  other.    It  was  then  stated  by  the  satisfactory.    Any  difficulty  that  might  be  sop- 
master-smith  to  have  been  made  up  of  pieces  posed  to  attend  the  presence  in  wroogbt-inm 
good  and  bad.    A  rather  shorter  bar  was  found  of  what  is  termed  by  the  Astronomer  Bojal 
to  be  good  iron,  but  doubtful  in  condition ;  it  subperraanent  magnetism  is  ea^ly  overcome. 
was   afterward  explained  to  be  ^^  uncertain,"  A  few  taps  on  the  end  of  a  bar  of  wrought 
and  on  testing  it  in  the  machine  it  was  stated  iron,  when  lying  east  and  west,  suffident  to 
to  be  ^' crystallized."    A  third  piece  was  found  cause  vibration,  would    demagnetize  it.  and 
to  be  of  very  good  iron,  but  with  slight  irregu-  leave  it  in  a  fit  state  to  be  examined  bj  the 
laritics;  the  smiths  stated  it  to  be  scrap  iron,  needle;  any  polarity  subsequently  found  woold 
and  the  best  to  be  got  in  the  shop.    Two  pieces  indicate  either  a  steely  nature  of  the  bar  or 
of  f  in.  manufactured  iron  were  discovered  to  inferior  iron.    As  showing  the  neoess^itj  i(s 
be  not  good.    Another  piece  of  1^  in.  bar  was  caution  as  to  whether  or  not  bars  being  tested 
fbund  to  be  good  iron,  4Jiough  made  of  differ-  are  permanently  magnetized,  may  be  cited  the 
ent  qualities— it  had  been  afterward  annealed,  following  experiment:  Three  bars  were  pre* 
With  another  bar,  to  Mr.  Saxby's  written  ques-  sented  to  Mr.  Saxby  to  be  tried.    He  foaiKl 
tion  whether  it  was  not  steel,  it  was  answered  that   all   three  were  permanently  mignetie, 
that  the  bar  in  question  was  a  near  approach  using — after  the  trial  with  the  pocket-needle- 
to  steel,  being  a  piece  of  galvanized  wire-rope  percussion  to  determine  this  point    He  at&^ 
welded  up.    To  the  remark  that  another  bar  declared  that  all  the  three  showed  the  same 
was  unfit  for  use,  he  was  told  that  it  had  been  behavior  as  to  the  magnetic  test.   He  was  thea 
twisted  round  when  at  a  low  heat,  and  then  informed  that  one  bar  had  been  made  ap  of 
hammered  cold.    Some  singular  prools  of  the  "  scrap  galvanized  iron,"  or  of  old  pieces  of 
power  of  magnetic  testing  over  the  ordinary  zinc,  galvanized  plates,  and  wire-rope.   The 
methods  of  determining  quality  and  condition  zinc  is  not,  as  might  at  first  sight  have  beea 
of  iron  have  been  shown.     Pieces  of  iron  expected,  sublimated  by  the  heat,  and  accord- 
brought  for  testing  by  most  able  and  experi-  ingly  the  iron  produced  is  of  about  the  worrf 
enced  master-smiths,  of  sihch  quality  as  would  possible  character.    The  second  bar  consisted 
be  selected  for  the  most  important  work,  have,  of  the  best  Bowling  iron,  and  the  tiiird  w&t  of 
on  being  tested,  been  marked  at  spots  as  de-  the  best  Chatham  make.    But  Mr.  Saxby  was 
fective,  and  on  cutting  have  accordingly  been  soon  enabled  to  trace  out  the  tkct  that  tbe 
found  at  those  spots  to  be  partially  fibrous,  three  bars  had  not  merely  been  lying  side  hj 
partially  crystallized.  side  for  some  five  hours  previous  to  the  test, 
The  following  experiment  was  made  in  order  but  that  they  had  all  teen  kept  on  racks  lying 
to  throw  light  on  an  important  practical  ques-  nearly  in  the  magnetic  meridian  for  abo^^  a 
tion  in  smith's  work :  A  certain  H  in.  round  year.    A  similar  but  new  Bowling  bar  from 
bar  17^  in.  long  was  specially  worked,  and  had  the  same  rack  as  the  bar  tested  was  foond  to 
been  brought  to  be  tested  without  any  thing  of  be  strongly  magnetic;    and   another  similar 
its  history  being  known  to  Mr.  Saxby.    He  zincified  bar  was  partially  magnetic    The  tar 
found  that  in  the  middle  of  its  length  it  was  made  at  Chatham  was  found  to  behave  tovanl 
seriously  faulty,  and  even  unfit  for  use.    He  the  needle  as  a  piece  of  good  iron  should.  Hr.       | 
was  then  told  that  the  bar,  though  solid,  had  Saxby  hence  concluded  that  the  Bowling  W.       I 
been  *^ upset"  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  which,  indeed,  had  much  more  the  character 
then  hammered  down  to  its  original  diameter  of.  stek  than  of  iron,  had  magnetized  the  tro 
at  a  temperature  below  welding  heat.    This  others.    Tested  as  a  steel  magneti  it  was  fui 
wiU  bo  held  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  good  free  from  fault. 
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Some  oarions  experiments  would  seem  to  ranged  crystals  of  wMoh  iron  is  built  up.  It 
Bhow  that  it  is  not  indifferent  whether  a  bar  can,  of  coarse,  only  detect  the  resalts  of  the 
be  forged  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  chemical  constitution  of  iron,  as  evidenced  in 
meridian  or  in  that  of  the  magnetic  equatorial  the  less  perfect  cohesion  of  the  crystals  when 
plane.  Four  pieces  of  the  best  Bowling  iron  alloyed,  in  relatively  considerable  quantities, 
were  forged,  two  in  the  magnetic  meridian  and  with  foreign  bodies.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
two  in  the  equatorial  plane.  They  were  the  magnetic  method  is  a  test  of  the  homoge- 
worked  down  to  ^  in.  square  from  1^  in.  As  neons  (£aracter  of  the  iron,  and  of  its  freedom 
the  result  of  a  small  number  of  experiments  from  fissures  and  cracks,  and  so  far  it  un  doubt- 
Mr.  Saxby  considers  that  it  is  best,  for  ultimate  edly  forms  a  test  of  quality.  It  will  appear 
tensile  strength,  to  have  the  anvil  standing  scarcely  credible  that  a  common  pocket-com- 
E.  and  W.,  and  for  a  high  elastic  limit  N.  S.  pass  needle  should  be  able — almost  like  the 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  believed  that  as  divining-rod  said  to  be  used  for  finding  out 
almost  any  flaw  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  springs  of  water — to  discover  important  de- 
compass-needle,  it  would  be  difiScult  to  tell  a  fects  in  large  iron  bars.  A  mere  statement  of 
serious  solution  of  continuity  from  a  small  the  fact  does  sound  almost  incredible  until  the 
crack.  But  this  is  met  by  the  obviou?  reflec-  simple  means  actually  employed  are  explained, 
tion  that  the  range  or  distance  through  which  TIMON,  Right  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Roman 
the  needle  is  disturbed  must  be  taken  into  ac-  Catholic  Bishop  of  Buffalo;  born  in  Penosyl- 
count.  On  reflection  it  wiU  be  noticed,  how-  vania  in  1795,  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  16, 
ever,  that  an  object  rather  short  in  relatioa  to  1867.  iBis  early  years  were  spent  in  Balti- 
its  diameter  is  more  difiScult  to  try  than  a  long  more,  where  he  received  his  collegiate  educa- 
bar.  tion.    He  pursued  his  theological  studies  with 

Some  brief  considerations  will  now  deter-  the  Lazurists,  at  their  seminary  at  the  *' Bar- 
mine  the  value  of  Mr.  Saxby^s  invention  to  en-  reus,"  Missouri,  and  became  one  of  the  most  able 
gineers,  whether  for  trying  new  work  of  all  and  devoted  members  of  their  order.  Even 
kinds,  or  even  working  details  in  a  suspicious  when  sub-deacon  he  assisted  missionary  priests 
state.  In  estimating  the  value,  in  the  widest  of  his  own  order,  preaching  at  missions  in  Mis- 
eense  of  the  term,  of  any  wrought-iron  forging,  souri  aud  Southern  Illinois.  When  V)rdained 
three  qualifications  may  be  considered  as  gov-  to  the  priesthood  he  travelled  through  the  same 
erning : — (a)  its  limits  of  elasticity,  or  the  re^ons  until  his  name  became  as  familiar  as  a 
amounts  it  will  yield  in  any  given  direction  "household  word."  He  also  labored  in  Mis- 
without  taking  permanent  sets ;  (h)  its  ductil-  sissippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana ;  and,  when 
ity,  or  the  permanent  alteration  it  will  take  subsequently  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
before  actual  rupture ;  and  (e)  its  ultimate  re-  Texas,  labored  with  the  utmost  zeal  in  that 
distance,  or  the  amount  of  the  load  it  will  stand,  extensive  regiqp  for  many  years,  at  the  same 
per  original  unit  of  cross-sectional  area,  before  time  attending  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  visitor 
actual  rupture.  These  three  qualifications  in  a  of  his  order.  In  1847,  Pope  Pius  IX.  estab- 
complete  forging  are  evidently— 1,  the  absence  lished  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  comprising  within 
of  defective  welds,  or  of  large  solutions  of  con-  its  limits  the  counties  of  New  York  lying  west 
tjnuity  in  the  mass;  2,  the  absence  of  smaller  of  Cayuga,  Tompkins,  and  Tioga,  and  appointed 
flaws  or  solutions  of  continuity — either  due  (a)  Dr.  Timon,  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas,  its 
to  the  presence  of  scoria  or  slag,  causing  what  first  bishop.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
are  termed  **  grays,"  or  small  fiaws,  either  par-  the  cathedral  at  New  York,  October  17, 1847, 
allel  or  across  the  longitudinal  axis  of  a  bar,  or  and  proceeded  to  his  see  on  the22d  of  the  same 
(b)  to  cracks  (often  unsuspected)  caused  in  the  month,  and  for  twenty  years  proved  himself  a 
working,  when  portions  of  the  forging  are  too'  faithful,  zealous,  and  laborious  bishop.  Under 
cold ;  or  (e)  to  actual  separations  at  the  facets  his  administration  the  diocese  had  grown  with 
of  the  elongated  crystals  of  which  iron  always  great  rapidity,  and  in  1866  had  80  secular 
consists,  and  due  to  loads  of  whatever  kind  priests,  86  priests  of  religious  orders,  165 
beyond  the  elastic  limit ;  8,  the  chemical  con-  churches,  80  stations,  4  ecclesiastical  institu- 
stitution  of  the  bar — such  as  its  freedom  Irom  tions,  85  clerical  students,  9  male  religious  in- 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  siliciam,  manga-  stitutions,  18  female  religious  institutions,  5 
nese,  etc.  (apparently  every  thing  but  carbon  literary  institutions  for  boys,  18  literary  institu* 
in  small  quantities)— originally  governing  its  tions  for  girls,  16  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
mode  of  crystallization,  and  hence  more  or  less  Catholic  population  estimated  at  200,000.  Bish- 
its  elasticity,  ductility,  and  ultimate  resistance  op  Timon  was  greatly  beloved  by  people  of  all 
to  rupture.  Now  Mr.  Saxby^s  method  can  de-  religious  denominations,  and  his  death  was  uni- 
tect  the  presence,  and  negatively  of  course  the  versally  regretted.  During  the  late  war,  Bish- 
absence,  of  small  or  large  solutions  of  continu-  op  Timon  was  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to 
ity.    It  can  detect  false  welds,  smaller  fiaws  tne  national  cause. 

caused  by  bad  workmanship  or  wear,  and,  we  TOBACCO,  Cultubb  or.    The  cultivation  of 

believe,  what  is  commonly  termed ''  crystalliza-  tobacco  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  many 

tion,"  which  will,  probably,  once  be  generally  parts  of  the  United  States  within  the  past  few 

acknowledged  to  consist  in  a  disruption  or  years.    It  has  been  a  favorite  crop  in  Virginia, 

parting  of  the  facets  of  the  amorphously  ar-  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  from  the  earliest 
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telUement  of  the  ccnntrj,  and  was  introdnced  tvo  are  CDldTsted  to  any  extent,  yii^  tlie  Si- 
into  Kentucky  and  Missouri  very  early,  Bfi  well  eotiajta  rvitiea,  a  hsrdy  plant,  growB  in  tU 
aa  in  Mveral  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Yir-  colder  olimatee  of  Europe,  and  to  some  eiteot 
ginia  and  Msrylaod  tobacco  is  mostly  manofac-  bj  the  North  Ammcan  Indiuu ;  and  the  Si 
tnred  into  ping  and  flne-cnt  tobacco  and  ennK  eotiana  Uibaceufn,  which  fiimishei  the  pia 
m  is  much  of  that  raised  in  the  Western  and  bulk  of  the  tobacco  of  commerw.  Of  tbk 
Southwestern  State*.  Within  the  paat  twenty-  apecies  there  are  fifty  or  more  varieties  coin- 
five  years  the  coltare  of  a  different  variety,  vated,  each  having  its  peculiar  qniliti«s.  Tbe 
whjcB  is  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Havana  or  Caba  tobacco,  when  rtueed  fttiia  Ik 
cigara,  has  made  great  progress  in  the  Con-  seed,  does  not  yield  as  well  as  some  other  it- 
iiocticnt  vBlley,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  rietiea,  in  the  Doited  States.  The  pUot  ii 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Uicbigan,  Wisconsin,  smaller,  and  yields  fewer  ponnds  to  the  tcre, 
and  Iowa.  Tbe  crop  is  so  large  and  its  vnlne  than  most  other  kinda,  while  it  does  not  nuic 
so  great,  both  for  ezporii  and  for  home  manufiic-  fully  tbe  flavor  and  good  qaalitiea  which  uiue 
tnres,  that  some  account  of  the  plant  and  its  it  to  be  so  highly  prized  in  Cabs.  For  ch^v- 
mode  of  coltivation  and  preparation  for  market  ing-tobacco,  whether  in  the  form  of  ping  or 
seems  necessary  in  this  work.  fine-cat,  tbe  Big  Orinoco,  the  IJtUe  Orinow, 
The  tol)acco  crop  more  than  doubled  in  qnan-  the  Brittle  Stem,  the  Yellow  Prior,  the  Blue 
tity  between  1S50  and  1860,  being  in  the  for-  Prior,  the  Big  Frederick,  the  Little  FredcridL 
mer  year  199,752,605  lbs.,  and  in  the  latter  the  Blue  Stalk,  or  bojoo  other  of  the  Virgiois 
429,S90,TT1  lbs.  Its  culture  in  VIrgiaia  and  or  Mar^and  varieties,  are  preferred.  Tbe 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Eetitnc^,  Tennes-  greater  number  of  cultivatora,  however,  pRFer 
see,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  was  conuderably  raising  what  they  can  for- cigar-wrappers, tlia 
diminished  by  the  war,  and  probably  Las  not  second  and  third  quality  furnishing  filkrs  for 
yet  recovered  its  former  proportions,  but  in  the  the  cigars.  For  this  pnrpose  some  of  the  Esb- 
Northern  States  it  has  increased  with  great  ra-  varietjes  of  the  seed-leaf  tobaoco  are  prefeitoj. 
piditysincel860.  In  twenty-one  of  the  North-  The  Connecticut  seed-leaf,  the  broad-IeiTed 
em  States,  and  Nebraska  Territory,  the  to-  subvariety,  stands  highest  in  favor.  TheF«nii- 
baccocrdp  was,  in  1888,  !  68,358,083  lbs. ;  that  syivania  and  the  Ohio  seed-leaf  are  verj  amila, 
of  1864,  197,460,229  lbs.;  and  in  186G,  16S,-  and  whatever  difference  there  may  beic  them 
816,968  ibs.,  the  year  having  been  nnfavoratle.  ia  due  more  to  difference  of  climate  and  ioil 
Tbe  valae  of  the  crop  raised  in  these  twenty-  than  any  thing  else.  The  PennsjlTsnia  iscud 
one  States  and  one  Territory  was  in  these  snc-  to  be  somewhat  larger  and  coarser,  and  to  re- 
cessive years  $24,230,609,  (29,385, 22S,  and  quire  a  little  longer  time  for  maturity,  liii 
$28,348,013.  The  following  table  shows  the  well  to  change  the  seed  every  few  yein,  st  it 
amount  of  tobaceo  raised  in  the  States  specified  is  said  otherwise  to  deteriorate  in  qoaliij.  Tbe 
in  1850,  1860,  1864,  and  1866.  The  onlyother  seed  is  very  small,  an  ounce  containinp, it  b 
States  which  made  over  a  million  pounds  of  said,  876,000  seeds.  The  variety  of  seed  best 
tobacco  in  1860  were  Virginia,  which  produced  adapted  to  tie  purpose  of  tlie  tobaca^grower 
128,967,767  lbs.,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  having  been  sdected,  it  is  necessary,  in  tbe 
crop,  and  Tennessee,  which  produced  that  year  Northern  States,  to  sow  it  in  a  seed-bed  U 
88,981,277  lbs.  During  the  war  the  crops  of  first,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  fonrirdsoffi- 
both  these  States  fell  off  probably  two-tnirds,  ciently  for  them  to  mature  before  irost. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  the  table  that  the  prodno-  TA*  Seed-Bed.—A  rich  loam  is  the  best  afl 
tion  of  Kentucky  in  1864  and  1866  was  only  fur  tobacco-plan ta ;  select  a  spot  for  i  bed  « 
ftbont  one-half  what  it  had  been  in  1860,  and  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  elevation—*  'am 
that  of  Missouri  but  little  more  than  half,  while  spot — as  much  Weltered  from  the  windi  ts 
tbe  crop  in  Maryland  had  fallen  off  from  16  to  possible;  mnke  the  bed  meQow  by  epadiDg 
26  per  cent.  Meanwhile  Maasorfiasetts,  Con-  deep,  bum  a  bniFh-heap  upon  it,  and  owefoUf 
nectJcnt,  New  York,  and  Illinois,  had  increased  remove  every  sod,  root,  stick,  or  stone,  then 
their  production  enormoosly,  three  of  tho  four  rake  evenly  and  carefully.  Mis  one  gill  of  ifed 
States  baring  more  than  doubled  it,  and  Penn-  for  every  ten  square  yards  with  a  qnart  orsoof 
syivania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  having  made  a  clean  nshea  or  plaster,  then  sow  as  gsrdeuers 
large  advance  iu  their  crops.  sow  small  seeds,  and  tramp,  where  sown,  lilb 
the  feet,  or  roll  with  a  roller.  The  bed  should 
be  made  rich  with  manure,  and  sown  as  earl; 
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^T4«,oao    in  tho  spring  as  tbe  gronnd  can  be  wcriai 

J^^    The  ground,  however,  ninst  be  in  gooO  wn- 

.    ll^t/xit    dition — not  too  moist,  and  be  well  prepared. 

S  »!»«.««        Keep,  the   weeds  from  growing   by  cirtfc! 

'    slwT^M    weeding,  daily,  after  the  planta  are  up ;  » litlk 

liquid  manure  then  applied  once  a  week  villbe 

r,     ■  ,  of  much    benefit    to   thera,  increaang  thai 

growth  and  vigor  very  mach. 
Of  the  fourteen   species   of  the  Kkoiiana,         The  plants  sboold  not  stand  too  thick  ia  the 
or  tobacco- plant,  enumerated  by  Loadon,  only    bed,  not  more  than  on  inch  to  lulf  an  ui^ 
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apart ;  if  they  are  too  thick  tbej  should  be  pressiDg ;  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on 
raked  with  an  iron  rake  after  the  plants  are  getting  it  oat  at  the  right  time ;  all  hands  go  to 
about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece.  The  rake  the  plant-beds,  pull  the  largest  plants  one  at  a 
saitable  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  a  com-  time ;  don't  let  two  stick  together,  or  the  boys 
moQ  rake,  with  teeth  about  three  inches  long,  will  drop  them  together  and  a  plant  will  be 
slightly  curved  at  the  points,  flat,  and  about  lost.  After  the  ba^etd  are  full,  let  one  hand 
a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  continue  to  pull  plants.  Put  the  little  boys 
and  half  an  inch  apart.  and  girls  to  dropping  one  plant  on  the  side  of 

The  bed  shoold  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,    each  hill ;  let  those  who  stick  take  an  extra 
and,  if  necessary,  should  be  watered  every  day.    plant  in  the  hand,  drawing  the  leaves  together 
Where  the  bed  is  made  early  it  should  be  cov-    in  the  left  hand,  and  wiUi  the  forefinger  of  the 
ered  with  brush,  and  protected  from  frost  at    right  hand  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
first     The  quantity  of  seed  recommended  is    hill  deep  enough  to  receive  l^e  full  length  of 
larger  than  many  tobacco-growers  use,  and  if    the  roots  without  the  top  root  bending  up ;  in- 
all  the  seeds  come  up,  is  much  larger  than  is    sert  the  plant  up  to  the  collar  with,  the  left 
needed.    A  rery  common  rule  is  a  thimbleful    hand;  stick  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
of  seed  for  a  square  yard,  or  two  tablespoon-    one  or  two  inches  from  the  plant,  and  press  the 
fals  for  a  bed  a  rod  wide  and  four  rods  long.         dirt  well  up  against  the  roots,  taking  care  that 
SoiL — A  rich,  sandy,  second  bottom  is  the    the  dirt  is  pressed  so  as  to  fill  up  the  hole. 
best  for  raising  tobaoeo,  though  new  woodlands,    Pick  up  the  plant  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
or  good  arable  land,  which  will  grow  a  large    as  you  step  to  the  next  hill  arrange  it  for  stick- 
crop  of  com,  answers  the  purpose  well  Olayey    ing ;  in  this  way  you  always  stick  the  plant 
lands  are  not  adapted  to  it.    Black  river-bot-    that  you  pick  from  one  hill  in  the  next,  thereby 
toms  will  yield  a  large  crop,  but  the  tobacco  is    greatly  facilitating  the  work.    Sometimes  the 
apt  to  be  coarse,  ana  is  not  so  good  for  cigar-    ground  is  not  sufficiently  wet,  and  the  sun 
wrappers  or  fiae-cut  tobacco  as  second  bottom    coming  on  the  plant  is  apt  to  injure  it ;  at  such 
or  upland.    The  land  intended  for  this  crop    times  take  a  small  clod  and  lay  it  on  the  heart 
ahonld  be  thoroughly  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and    of  the  plant  to  keep  the  sun  of^  removing  the 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  cross-harrowed  In  the    clod  in  the  evening.    As  soon  as  the  plants 
spring,  being  liberally,  though  not  too  largely,    have  started,  the  first  time  the  ground  is  wet 
manured  if  the  soil  was  in  good  condition  when    enough  replant  where  they  have  lied  out 
selected  for  this  crop.    It  is  better  not  to  raise        Cultivation. — ^Within  a  week  after  setting, 
tobacco  for  two  years  in  succession  on  the    the  hoe  should  be  passed  through  the  rows,  the 
same  field;  arotatlonof  crops  being  preferable,    hard  crust  next  the  plants  removed,  and  the 
as  tobacco  is  an  exhausting  crop.    The  field    weeds  cut;  a  little  plaster  and  ashes  mixed  in 
liavingbeenploughed  deep,  harrowed  and  rolled,    equal  proportions  may  also  be  put  upon  each 
the  plants  should  be  set  three  and  a  half  or    hul,  say  a  gill  to  each.    From  this  time  until 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  for  this  purpose    the  plants  get  so  large  that  a  cultivator  cannot 
the  ground  may  be  worked  with  a  small  one-    pass  between  the  rows  without  injuring  the 
horse  plough,  going  over  it  each  way  at  a  dis-    plants,  the  ground  should  be  cultivated  often 
tanee  of,  say,  four  feet  apart,  the  hills  being    enough  to  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free 
niad^  at  the  points  where  the  furrows  cross    from  weeds.    Cultivating  is  a  delicate  opera- 
each  other.    The  hills  may  be  m&de  with  what    tioh,  requiring  a  skillful  ploughman  and  a  steady 
is  called  a  jumping-shovel — a  single  shovel-    horse,  else  many  of  the  plants  will  be  knocked 
plough,  made  light,  with  a  shovel  about  eight    over  or  killed  by  the  operation.    Aftier  the 
inches  square,  put  on  in  the  place  of  the  com-    plants  have  become  too  large  to  be  cultivated 
mon  shovel.    Hitching  a  steady  horse  to  this,    without  injury,  they  should  be  well  hoed,  cut- 
and  starting  him  in  the  furrows,  the  shovel    ting  the  weeds,  levelling  the  furrows  made  by 
should  be  dipped  in  the  middle  of  the  furrow,    the  cultivator,  and  drawing  a  little  earth  to  the 
and  the  diit  raised  deposited  at  the  crossing  of    plants  when  required,  and  they  will  need  no 
the  farrow.    A  hand  should  follow,  to  level    more  working. 

anA  pat  down  the  hills  and  break  the  clods.  Insects. — ^The  cut-worms  will  continue  to 
This  process  is  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  trouble  the  cultivator  till  there  have  been  a  few 
depth  of  .finely-pulverized  sou^  for  the  rapidly-  hot  days,  or  the  plants  get  leaves  as  large  as 
growing  roots  of  the  tobacco.  the  hand,  after  which  they  will  do  but  little 

The  following  are  the  directions  of  an  ezpe-  damage.  Missing  plants  may  be  reset  until 
rienced  tobacco-grower  for  netting  out  the  about  the  tenth  of  July ;  after  that  time  they 
plants:  From  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  June  will  not  do  much.  The  top,  or  tobacco- worms, 
is  the  proper  time,  although,  if  it  is  seasonable,  begin  to  appear  about  as  soon  as  the  cut- worms 
up  to  the  fourth  of  July  will  do,  but  the  sooner  leave,  and  if  well  cleared  out  at  first,  when  they 
after  the  first  of  June  the  better.  By  this  time,  can  oe  more  easily  found,  much  time  and 
wiUi  proper  care  and  attention,  the  plants  are    tobacco  will  be  saved. 

large  enough.  The  ground  should  be  w^ell  sat-  Priming. — This  consists  in  pulling  off  the 
urated  with  rain,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  much  the  bottom  leaves  to  the  number  of  four  or  five, 
best  Immediately  after  a  rain,  or  between  As  these  leaves  are  coarse,  and  generally  imper- 
showers,  call  out  all  the  force,  for  the  work  is    feet,  their  retention  increases  the  quantity  of 
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inferior  or  worthless  tobacco,  to  the  detriment  tobacco  begins  to  get  ripe  enoagfa  to  be  ont 

of  the  more  perfect  leayes  in  weight  and  size,  When  the  leaves,  which  have  hitherto  been  of 

and  it  is  better  to  remove  them.    Some  plant-  a  nniform  green,  show  yellowish,  reddish,  or 

ers,  however,  prefer  to    retain   tiieee  lower  brownish  spots  when  held  np  to  the  sun,  fed 

leaves.  sticky,  and  when  bent  break  off  short  and  cktn, 

Topping. — ^The  top  or  seed-bnd  will  gener-  the  tobacco  is  ripe  or  mature, 
ally  make  its  appearance  from  the  first  to  the  Before  this  time  the  tobaoco-grower  mnst 
tenth  of  August ;  as  soon  as  developed  enongh  have  his  drying- honse  or  tobacco-bam  in  com- 
to  be  got  hold  of  conveniently,  it  must  be  plete  order  to  receive  the  cnM>.  In  the  Sooth- 
pinched  off.  The  exact  point  for  topping  mnst  ern  States,  sheds  or  scaffvdds  erected  in  the 
be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  culti*  tobacco-fields  or  by  tlie  fencea  are  all  that  b 
vator.  Some  fields  of  tobacco  will  mature  a  necessary ;  but  in  the  Northern  States,  a  ^- 
plant  of  eighteen  leaves,  while  others  will  not  ing-hotue  is  necessary.  This  hoose  is  boilt  to 
more  than  twelve ;  depending  upon  how  for-  give  room  for  the  free  hanging  up  of  the  tobae- 
ward  the  crop  is,  and  the  strength  of  the  oo,  so  that  it  is  protected  from  the  son,  wind, 
ground.  The  above  numbers  are  ^e  two  ex-  and  rain,  and  is  allowed  to  dry  by  the  flree  cir- 
tremes ;  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  leaves  are  culation  of  the  air.  Any  boilding,  therefore. 
usually  left  to  the  stalk,  when  topped  from  the  will  ansif  er  which  has  a  good  roof^  boarded 
first  to  the  fourth  of  August ;  when  delayed  as  sides,  and  enough  windows  and  air-holes 
late  as  the  fifth  to  the  tenth,  from  twelve  to  (which  can  be  olo^  at  wiU)  to  keep  up  a  mUd 
fourteen.  circulation  of  air  inside,  and  also  to  keep  out 

SueJeerB, — ^After  the  top  is  taken  off  the  suck-  strong  and  too  quick  drying  winds.  If  the 
ers  will  start,  one  from  the  base  of  each  leaf^  tobacco  is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  the  bouse 
those  at  the  top  making  their  appearance  first,  should  have  large  doorways  to  drive  a  wagon 
then  downward  in  succession.  These  must  be  in  and  out.  There  must  be  stidca  ^1  over  the 
taken  off  as  fast  as  they  get  large  enough  to  be  house,  either  cross  or  lengthwise,  and  these 
got  hold  of^  otherwise  a  great  amount  of  sticks  must  be  ready  and  in  their  places. 
growth  is  lost,  and  consequently  the  maturity  Before  harvesting  the  crop,  it  is  necessary  to 
of  the  plant  retarded.  As  the  plant  approaches  determine  whether  the  stalks  riiaU  be  aplii, 
maturity,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  Bpeofnd^  pegged^  or  tiedn,  or  whether,  as  sotne  of 
going  through  and  handling,  as  the  leaves  are  the  smaller  German  cultivators  in  Tllinois  and 
daily  growing  brittle,  and  are  liable  to  be  elsewhere  practise,  the  leaves  shall  be  ploeked 
broken  off  and  torn  by  careless  hands.  Turn  from  the  standing  stalk.  Each  plan  lias  its  ad- 
back  to  their  natural  position  all  leaves  turned  vocates,  and  each  is  liable  to  some  objectioD& 
up  by  the  wind,  or  toe  sun  shining  upon  the  Where  ipliUing  is  resolved  upon,  the  foflow- 
under  side  of  t^e  leaf  will  soon  bum  it,  and  ing  is  the  process  of  harvesting  as  deecribed 
very  seriously  imure  the  color.  by  a  Western  tobacco-grower:  ^^Take  »  shcrt 

Worming. — ^This  operation  is  simply  to  kill  butcher-knife  (sharp),  and,  standing  ov«>  the 

the     ^^  tobacco-worms.^'      These    worms    are  plant,  split  tiie  stalk  right  down  throng  the 

hatched  from  eggs  deposited  by  what  is  called  middle,  stopping  before  you  get  to  the  lowo' 

the  *^  tobacco-fly."    It  is  a  large,  dusky-brown,  leaves ;  then  take  out  your  knife  and  cut  off 

winged  miller,  nearly  as  large  as  a  humming-  the  stalk  below  the  lower  leaves,  and  take  tite 

bird.     It  lays  its  em  on  fair  evenings  and  staJk  at  the  bottom,  turn  the  idant  battotn  side 

moonlight  nights  in  July  and  August.    It  can  up,  and  stand  it  on  its  top.    It  is  a  short  job. 

be  seen  almost  any  clear  evening,  among  what  Let  it  so  stand  until  it  wilta    If  it  is  a  hot  day, 

are  called  ^'Jimson- weeds,"  stramonmmy  suck-  and  the  sun^s  rays  are  powerful,  it  will  scorch 

ing  the  flowers.  The  eggs  will  hatch  out  in  twen-  if  it  lies  too  long.    Have  some  long  poles,  of 

ty-four  hours,  and  the  worms  commence  eating  convenient  size  to  handle,  prerioosly  prepared 

when  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  continue  and  on  the  ground,  and  forks,  so  that  yon  may 

to  eat  till  they  attain  the  length  of  four  or  five  build  a  scaffold  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet 

inches.    One  worm,  in  six  days,  will  destroy  high.    One  end  or  comer  will  commoDly  rest 

a  plant  so  completely  as  to  render  it  utterly  on  a  stump  or  on  the  fence.    Having  arranged 

valueless.    This  pest  is  vasUy  more  numerous  your  poles,  lay  smaller  poles  or  rails  across,  and 

in  some  seasons  than  in  others.    The  worming  thus  form  a  frame,  across  which  yoor  tobacco- 

of  the  crop,  when  they  are  numerous,  is,  by  far,  sticks  will  reach.     Have  the  tobaoeo-plants 

the  most  oisagreeable  and  tedious  labor  attend-  thus  wilted  carried  to  the  scaffold  carefally,  so 

ing  it.    Much  of  the  value  of  the  crop  depends  as  not  to  bruise  them,  and  piled  convenient  to 

upon  the  care  or  inattention  of  performing  this  the  ^  hanger,^  who  will  take  the  plants  and 

part  of  the  work.    The  crop  may  iiave  been  hang  them  on  the  tobacco-sticks,  top  down,  bj 

planted  in  good  time — ploughed,  hoed,  primed,  means  of  the  split  made  in  the  top  of  the  stalk 

suckered,  topped,  cut,  and  cured  well ;  yet  it  while  cutting.    About  ten  plants  are  put  on  a 

may  have  been  so  riddled  by  worms  as  to  be  stick,  at  regular  distances  apart,  and  tne  sticb 

comparatively   good  for  nothiug  in  market ;  are  then  placed  on  the  scaffold,  so  that  each 

hence,  they  must  be  picked  off  and  destroyed,  plant  may  not  press  closely  against  any  other 

and  tbat  promptly.  plant,  nor  touch  the  ^und.    This  process  is 

In  two  or  three  weeks  after  topping,  the  applicable  to  the  cuttmg  of  the  entire  crop. 
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The  plants  on  the  scaffold  should  be  protected  on  the  floor,  and  goon  sticking  nntil  the  load  is 
firom  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  sides,  to  all  stuck ;  or  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  rails  laid 
prevent  scorching,  and,  if  the  weather  is  dear  on  the  lower  tie  and  hang  for  the  present  as 
and  pleasant,  maj  be  allowed  to  remain  out  jour  stick.  While  one  or  two  hands  are  hang- 
three  or  four  days.  It  will  cure  rapidly,  and  ing  one  load,  another  may  be  In  the  field  bring- 
the  sticks  may  be  moved  closer  together  each  ing  in  another.  In  hanging,  have  a  single 
day.  It  should,  however,  never  receive  a  block  and  half-inch  rope,  with  a  hook  at  one 
*  wetting^  after  it  is  cut^  before  *  housing.' "  end;  secure  the  block  near  where  you  hang. 
The  9pearing  process  supposes  the  tobacco  place  the  hook  in  the  centre  of  the  stick  of 
to  be  cut  without  splitting  the  stalk,  and  is  ad-  tobacco,  and  let  the  man  on  the  floor  draw  it 
vocated  by  many  growers  on  the  ground  that  up  to  the  one  who  hangs.  There  should  be  a 
the  tobacco  cured  by  splitting  loses  weight  stout  pine  board,  two  inches  thick,  fifteen  inch- 
irom  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  juices  es  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  tie  to 
of  the  stalk.  For  this  method  of  curing,  the  tie ;  this  should  be  placed  under  where  you 
grower  takes  a  hatchet  or  short  corn-knife,  and  hang,  to  walk  on.  When  the  tobacco  is 
grasping  the  stalk  with  the  left  hand  bends  it  hoisted  up,  take  it  off  the  hook,  and  waJk  to 
well  to  the  left,  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  part  the  farther  end  of  the  board ;  have  your  rails 
of  the  stalk,  and  strikes  with  the  knife  just  at  placed  to  receive  the  stick,  and  so  continue 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  letting  the  stalk  until  your  rails  are  full,  then  move  your  board 
drop  over  on  the  ground  without  doubling  the  and  block  to  another  place,  and  so  continue, 
leaves  under,  and  leaves  it  to  wilt.  Some  cut  A  sixteen-foot  rail  will  hang  about  twenty-four 
in  the  morniDg  and  turn  the  tobacco,  if  the  sun  laths ;  eight  inches  apart  is  about  the  distance 
is  hot)  to  prevent  its  burning ;  others  cut  late  to  place  the  laths  of  tobacco  on  the  rdls ;  if 
in  the  afternoon,  and  cart  it  in  or  carry  to  the  too  much  crowded  the  tobacco  will  house-burn, 
sheds  the  next  morning.  The  liability  to  sun-  Oaro  should  be  used  never  to  let  a  load  of 
bum  is  very  greats  if  the  sun  is  hot,  and  the  tobacco  lie  long  on  the  wagon  or  in  a  pile,  as 
tobaoeo  thus  burned  becomes  black  and  worth-  it  sweats  and  heats  and  is  soon  ruined.  Al- 
less.  In  loading  on  the  wagon,  to  carry  to  the  ways  keep  the  tobacco  cool.  After  it  is 
drying-house,  the  butts  sh6uld  be  laid  outward  housed,  keep  the  doors  open  day  and  night,  so 
on  both  sides,  and  great  care  taken  to  avoid  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  warm  and 
breiJdng  the  leaves.  Arrived  at  the  tobacco-  dry  air  for  the  purpose  of  curing,  cloelng  the 
barn,  or  drying-house,  it  is  ready  for  f^^Hn^.  doors  against  high  winds  and  bBating  rains. 
For  this  purpose  there  must  be  provided  a  When  cured,  keep  the  doors  closed, 
sufficient  supply  of  4  feet  hickory  sticks,  rived  The  labor  incident  to  this  process  is  very 
1-1  inches  by  1^  inches,  shaved  and  tapered  considerable ;  but,  when  properly  performed, 
at  one  end  to  receive  an  iron  socket  (the  spear-  it  is  probably  the  most  efficient  one  for  curing 
point);  and  sawed  maple  or  bass  wood  scant-  tobacco;  the  product  being  as  bright  and  as 
lings  8  by  4  inches  thick,  and  long  enough  to  quickly  cured  as  by  splitting,  and  the  weight 
reaeh  from  one  beam  to  the  other,  placed  8  being  decidedly  greater, 
feet  9  inches  apart  for  the  sticks  to  rest  upon.  Mr.  W.  W.  Bowie,  a  large  tobacco-planter  of 
The  tobacco  should  be  unloaded  on  a  platform  Maryland,  gives  the  preference  to  the  pegging 
or  bench  convenient  for  handling.  An  iron  process,  as  neater  and  better,  though  slower, 
socket,  about  6  inches  long,  }  by  1^  inches  at  than  any  other;  he  describes  it  as  follows :  It  is 
the  big  end,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  is  neces-  done  by  driving  pegs,  about  six  inches  long  and 
sary;  the  sticks  should  be  shaved  so  as  to  fit  half  an  inch  or  less  square,  into  the  stalk,  about 
the  socket  as  near  as  possible,  but  do  not  bring  four  inches  from  the  big  end  of  the  stalk ;  and 
the  stick  to  a  sharp  point,  or  it  will  not  lie  these  pegs  are  driven  in  with  a  mallet,  in  a  slant- 
firmly  on  the  raiL  Have  a  l^inch  hole  bored  ing  direction,  so  as  to  hook  on  to  the  sticks  in 
three  inches  deep  in  the  barn-post,  three  feet  the  house.  It  is  then  put  on  a  *^  horse,*'  which, 
from  the  ground  or  floor.;  let  the  hole  be  by  a  rope  fixed  to  one  comer,  is  pulled  up  in  the 
bored  slanting  down  a  little,  so  that  the  socket  house  and  there  hung  upon  the  sticks,  which 
end  of  the  lath  maybe  the  highest;  put  the  are  regulated  at  proper  distances.  A  "tobacco- 
end  of  the  stick  that  is  not  tapered  into  this  horse  "  is  nothing  more  than  three  small  sticks 
hole  and  the  socket  on  the  lath ;  take  hold  of  a  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  each 
stflJk  with  tiiie  right  hand,  about  one  foot  from  side  being  three  or  four  feet  long, 
the  butt  end,  bring  it  against  the  point  of  the  The  tying  process  presupposes  the  cutting  to 
socket,  six  inches  from  the  butt  of  the  stalk,  have  been  performed  as  in  the  ^eaHng  or  peg- 
grasp  the  butt  with  the  left  hand,  and  give  the  ging  methods,  and  the  drying-house  arranged 
right  hand  a  firm,  quick  jerk  to  start  the  stalk  with  scantlings  and  drying-poles  two  or  three 
to  split;  then,  with  both  hands,  pull  it  back  inches  wide.  The  tobacco  is  then  hung  as  fol- 
against  the  post,  and  so  on  until  yon  have  the  lows :  It  should  be  begun  on  the  upper  tier  of 
stick  full.  The  stalks  Aould  not  be  crowded  poles,  to  which  the  tobacco  should  be  elevated 
on  the  sticks,  four  or  ^vq  inches  apart  is  close  by  means  of  a  platform  and  pulley,  or  it  may 
enough ;  eight  or  nine  large  stalks  are  enough  be  passed  by  boys  from  tier  to  tier,  to  its  lo- 
for  a  ibur-foot  stick.  Having  filled  the  stick,  cality  for  hanging, 
remove  the  socket,  lay  your  stick  of  tobacco  Hanging  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  The 
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"hanger*'  stands  in  an  erect  position,  haying  bandh),  confining  the  end  nnder  the  first  torn; 

for  a  foothold  the  poles  on  the  tier  below  the  continue  to  wrap  smoothly  and  neatiy  nntO 

one  which  he  is  hanging ;  he  has  a  ball  of  to-  about  three  inches  of  the  leaf  remains,  theo 

bacco-twine  (a  twine  made  of  flax,  procurable  open  the  bdnch  in  the  middle  and  draw  the  re- 

at  any  seed-store)  which,  for  convenience,  is  maining  part  of  the  leaf  through.    This  forms 

carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  loose  blouse  gener-  a  neat  and  compact  *•*•  hand,"  that  \f  ill  be&r  t 

ally  worn ;  he  stands  with  the  left  side  to  the  great  deal  of  handling  without  coming  open. 

pole  on  which  the  tobacco  is  to  be  hung,  left  After  the  ground-leaves  have  been  refnored, 

arm  over  it ;  the  stalk  of  tobacco  is  handed  to  the  good  leaves  are  stripped  off  and  tied  up  tbe 

him  by  a  boy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  it  to  same  as  the  ground-leaves,  with  thbezeeptioD: 

him ;  the  stalk  is  then  taken  in  the  left  hand  the  leaves  of  each  stalk  should  be  tied  in  & 

and  placed  against  the  side  of  the  pole,  the  butt  bunch  by  themselves,  to  preserve  a  unifornntr 

projecting  an  inch  or  two,  arouna  which  pro-  in  color  and  size,  as  tobacco  is  sold  in  tbe  mar- 

jection  the  twine  is  wound  from  left  to  right  ket  according  tocolor  and  size;  therefore  if  tbe 

(the  twine  having  previously  been  fastened  to  leaves  of  a  large  and  a  small  plant,  orof  ada^- 

the  pole) ;  the  next  stalk  is  placed  on  the  other  colored  and  a  light  one,  be  tied  up  t(^her,  it 

side  of  the  pole,  just  far  enough  along  so  that  at  once  dimini^es  the  appearance  and  valiie 

the  leaves  of  the  two  stalks  will  not  touch  and  of  the  crop. 

pole-bunt,  and  so  continue,  the  stalks  being  The  stalks  should  be  burned  on  the  land 

hung  alternately  on  the  sides  of  the  pole.  which  is  to  be  put  in  tobacco  the  next  yw. 

When  the  crop  is  gathered  and  cured  by  Where  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  maoaf&c- 

plucking  single  leaves,  the  lower  ones  are  gath-  ture  of  chewing-tobacco,  it  will  require  some- 

ered  first,  and  ^e  others  as  they  mature,  and  what  different  treatment.    It  is  sorted  into 

they  are  strung  on  strings  instead  of  being  four  or  five  qualities,  and  many  growers  do  Dot 

hung  on  sticks.    In  this  way  the  crop  will  be  make  it  up  into  ^^  hands,"  bnt  |^e  tbe  leares 

harvested  slower,  and  will  cost  more,  but  tbe  upon  each  other,  in  masses  four  to  ax  feet  di- 

tobacco  will  be  of  more  even  quality  and  bet-  ameter  at  the'  base,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to 

ter.  two  feet  at  top;  it  is  then  covered  with  blank- 

Stripping, — At  the  setting  in  of  a  warm,  ets,  straw  mats,  etc.,  and  fermented  till  tbe 
drizzling,  wet,  foggy  spell  of  weather,  the  dry-  heap  gets  warm,  when  it  is  broken  up  and 
ing-houee  must  be  opened  on  all  sides  to  allow  packed  over  again,  the  poaation  of  the  Wes 
the  damp  atmosphere  to  pervade  the  whole  in- '  being  changed.  This  fermenting  process  occn- 
terior ;  after  the  dry  leaves  have  become  damp  pies  from  twenty  to  forty  days,  and  requires 
enough  to  allow  handling  in  any  degree  with-  close  watcliing  and  good  judgment  When  \i 
out  breaking,  the  stalks  must  be  taken  off  the  is  completed,  the  leaves  are  tied  up  in  boodles 
lath,  or  pulled  down  and  laid  in  heaps  about  of  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  weight,  stretched 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  any  de-  even,  and  packed  in  boxes  or  hogsheads,  pressed 
sired  length ;  if  it  is  not  intended  to  strip  it  im-  tightly,  and  covered  when  it  is  ready  tor  mar- 
mediately,  it  should  be  conveyed  to  a  cdlar  or  ket.  The  best  qualities  are  used  for  Jine-cnt 
other  apartment,  where  it  will  remain  damp ;  tobacco ;  the  seconds  and  inferior  for  plog  aiod 
it  should  not,  however,  be  suffered  to  remain  fillers  of  cigars,  while  the  poorest  and  the  stems 
longer  than  two  or  three  days  in  heaps,  with-  are  made  into  snuff. 

out  examination,  as  there  is  sometimes  suffi-  In  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  6tate3  it 

cient  moisture  remaining  in  the  stalks  or  frozen  is  usual  to  pack  the  tobacco,  after  it  is  stripped 

leaves  to  create  heat  and  rot  the  good  tobacco,  and  sorted,  in  bulks,  where  it  probably  mider- 

If  found  to  be  heating,  it  should  be  changed  goes  some  fermentation,  and  is  in  oon^tion  kr 

about  and  aired,  and  be  stripped  immediately,  sale,  or  for  packing  in  boxes  or  hog^^ds,  is 

If  found  to  be  drying  out,  further  evaporation  may  be  desired.    The  following  is  the  descrip- 

may  be  checked  by  covering  the  heaps  with  tion  of  the  bulking  process,  as  conducted  in 

damp  stxaw  or  corn-fodder.    Tobacco  is  usually  Ohio :  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  stripped  to 

stripped  into  two  qualities,  "ground-lea^"  or  commence  bulking,  make  two  places  to  hulk  in, 

"fillers,"  and  "wrappers;"  the  leaves  that  lie  one  for  prime  and  one  for  ground  leaf;  let 

next  the  ground,  generally  ftom  two  to  four,  the  space  be  according  to  the  quautity  of  to- 

are  always  more  or  less  damaged  by  sand  beat-  bacco  to  bulk.    A  bulk  8}  feet  high  and  20  ifni 

en  on  by  the  rain  and  other  causes,  hence  they  long  will  hold  ten  boxes,  or  about  four  thonsacd 

only  command  about  half  the  price  of  the  good  lbs.  of  prime  tobacco;  the  sides  of  the  bolk 

tobacco  or  "  wrappers."     The  .ground-leaves  must  not  be  enclosed,  but  left  open,  so  that  tbe 

are  taken  off  first,  and  tied  up  separately  in  butts  can  dry  out ;  at  each  end  of  tbe  bulk  pot  a 

bunches  or  "hands ; "  this  is  performed  in  the  bulkhead  of  boards  to  build  against,  about  three 

following  manner :    Take  off  one  leaf  after  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high ;  secure  this  np- 

another,  uhtil  there  is  contained  in  the  hand  a  right  and  firm ;  do  not  build  on  tbe  ground 

sufficient  number  to  make  a  bunch  about  an  but  on  a  platform  or  flbor.    Commence  at  one 

inch  in  diameter  at  the  foot-stalks,  which  must  end  against  the  bulkhead,  take  one  hand  of  bv 

be  kept  even  at  the  ends,  and  holding  tbe  bacco  at  a  time,  straighten  and  smooth  it,  m 

bunch  clasped  in  one  hand,  take  a  leaf  and  lay  it  on  the  fioor  at  one  side  of  the  bulk;  tale 

wrap  it  around  (beginning  at  the  end  of  the  another  as  above,  press  it  against  the  first,  and 
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8o  proceed  to  laj  the  length  of  the  bulk ; .  then  and  confidence  of  his  people.  In  1827  he  was 
torn  and  lay  down  the  other  side  of  the  bulk,  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and 
letting  the  ends  of  the  tobacco  lap  over  the  first  Latin  languages  in  the  University  of  Vermont 
row  aboat  four  inches,  and  so  repeat,  keeping  at  Burlington,  and  won  a  high -reputation  for 
the  butts  even.  After  one  or  two  rounds  are  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  classical  attain- 
laid,  get  on  the  bulk  on  the  knees,  and  as  you  ments.  In  1842,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
lay  a  hand  put  your  knee  on  it,  and  thus  pack  Marshy  the  president  of  the  university,  Profess- 
as  close  and  compact  as  possible.  When  not  or  Torrey  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Intel- 
bulking  down  have  boards  laid  on  the  tobac-  lectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  for  which  he  was 
eo,  aod  weights  put  on  to  keep  the  tobacco  admirably  qualified.  Wlule  holding  this  pro- 
level.  Keep  the  ground-leaf  separate  from  the  fessorship  he  edited  Dr.  Marsh's  previously 
prime.  unpublished  papers,  and  accompanied  them  by 
Packing. — Where  the  grower  prefers  to  pack  an  interesting  memoir  of  that  able  and  pro- 
his  own  tobacco,  he  can  either  do  so  in  boxes  found  thinker.  Boon  after  he  entered  upon 
or  hogsheads.  The  boxes  generally  contain  the  great  literary  work  of  his  life,  the  transla- 
frora  800  to  400  lbs.  To  contain  the  latter  tion  and  careful  editing  of  Neander's  Church 
weight,  they  should  be  made  80  inches  square  History.  Professor  Torrey's  rendering  of  tlds 
by  42  inches  in  length  outside;  saw  the  end-  work,  and  his  notes,  greatly  enhanced  the 
boards  28  inches  long,  nail  them  to  two  1^  inch  value  of  the  history.  After  the  death,  in  1855, 
square  slats,  so  that  the  head  will  be  28  inches  of  Kev.  Dr.  Worthington  Smitii,  who  succeeded 
square;  when  two  heads  are  made,  nail  the  Dr.  Marsh  as  president  of  the  university,  Pro- 
sides  of  the  box  to  the  heads,  so  as  to  come  fessor  Torrey  edited  his  sermons  and  prefixed 
even  with  the  outside  of  the  head,  the  sides  a  memoir.  .  President  Pease,  who  succeeded 
being  28  inches  wide;  then  nail  the  bottom  on  President  Smith,  died  in  1868,  and  Professor 
firmly ;  the  top  can  be  nailed  slightly  until  after  Torrey  was  chosen  president.  His  health  was, 
the  tobacco  is  packed,  when  it  can  be  nailed  however,  so  Infirm  that  he  was  hardly  able  to 
firm.  Bet  your  box  by  the  side  of  the  bulk,  perform  the  duties,  and  in  1865  he  surrendered 
and  let  one  hand  get  in  the  box  and  another  the  presidency  to  Mr.  Angell,  and  resumed  the 
pass  the  tobacco  to  him,  one  hand  at  a  time,  chair  of  Philosophy.  Latterly  he  had  been 
taking  care  not  to  shake  it  out,  but  put  in  the  compelled  t^  meet  his  classes  at  his  own  house. 
box  as  it  comes  from  bulk,  with  the  butt  of  the  The  eminent  scholarship  of  Dr.  Torrey  was 
hand  next  the  end  of  the  box.  Place  close  universally  recognized ;  his  amiable  and  gentle 
and  press  with  the  knee  firmly ;  lay  alternate  character,  though  known  to  a  narrower  circle, 
courses  at  each  end,  and  if  the  tobacco  is  not  made  him,  in  that  circle,  the  object  of  an  nn- 
long  enough  to  lap  suffijjiently  to  fill  the  centre,  usual  veneration  and  love, 
put  a  few  hands  crosswise  in  the  centre.  When  TUKKSY.  An  empire  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  box  is  full,  place  it  under  a  lever ;  have  a  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Present 
follower — which  is  a  cover  made  of  inch  boards  ruler,  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz-Khan,  born  February 
— Dailed  to  two  pieces  of  scantling,  and  made  to  9, 1880 ;  succeeded  his  brother,  June  25,  1857. 
fit  inside  of  the  box ;  lay  this  on  the  tobacco.  Heir-apparent,  Abdul-Mecyid-Khan,  nephew  of 
and  build  with  blocks  of  scantling  on  it  of  a  the  Sultan.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
BofiKcient  height  for  the  lever  to  be  clear  of  the  empire  are  estimated  as  follows : 
box  when  pressed.  Press  down  firmly  with  a  ^ 
BtroDg  lever,  and,  while  kneeing-in  anotiier  box- 
ful, let  the  lever  remain,  so  tiiat  the  tobacco 


Atm  la 
SqnaniOlM, 


gets  set  in  the  box.    When  ready  take  the  lever    PoiBeswions  in  Europe, 
off  and  fill  up  as  before,  about  six  inches  higher  u  Africa!! 

than  the  box ;  press  it  below  the  top  of  the  box, 
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take  off  your  lever  and  nail  on  the  top  as  quick-  The  revenue  for  the  year  1865-^66  was  8,- 
]y  as  possible.  When  packed  in  hogsheads  (the  171,880  "  purses,"  expenditures  8,266,931,  de- 
size  in  several  of  the  States  is  fixed  by  law  at;  40  ficit  95,051.  (A  "  purse  "  is  a  little  over  $24.) 
inches  in  the  head,  and  52  in  length),  each  will  Public  debt,  in  1867,  £69,142,270  sterling, 
contain  ff  om  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  The  regular  army  consists  of  100,496  men.  The 
pounds.  number  of  war-vessels  in  1867  was  185  (among 
TORREY,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  Oongrega-  which  were  18  iron-dads),  carrying  2,870  guns, 
tional  clergyman  and  author.  Professor  and  *  Some  of  the  countries  subject  to  Turkey 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont ;  bom  have  almost«achieved  their  independence,  and 
in  Romney,  Masa,  in  1797 ;  died  at  Burlingtoi^,  only  pay  an  annual  tribute.  They  are— L 
Vt,  November  26,  1867.  He  received  his  Egypt,  which  has  been  treated  in  a  separate 
collegiate  education  at  Dartmouth  Oollege,  article..  XL  Rouhaku.  (embracing  the  two 
where  he  graduated  in  1816,  and  immediately  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia).  Hos- 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  podar.  Prince  Charles  (Prince  of  HobenzoUern- 
passed  through  the  usual  three  years^  course  Sigmaringen),  elected  by  the  people,  on  April 
there.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  20,  1866,  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Gk)vem- 
at  Royalton,  Vermont,  the  same  year,  and  re-  ment,  October  24,  1866.  President  of  the 
mained  there  until  1827,  winning  the  esteem  ministry  in  1867,  Stephen  Golesco.    Popula- 
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tion  in  1860,  8,864,848,  nearly  all  of  whom    a.  d.  1860,  a  few  jeun  before  tiie  Oammfis  iiiad« 
beloDg   to   the  Gree_k  Choroh.  _  HI.  _SEEyiA.    )Sf^fS!r?2^^!f±?.r!5^.^?l3^^ 


1860.     Preeddent  of  the  ministry  since  1862,  they  oocupied  all  the  plain  between  Obm  and  Pefion; 

GarashaniD.     Ponnlation  in   1859,  1,078,281,  but  it  is  said  that ^eir  number  h««  been  impidly 

nearlr  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^  oommenoement  of  this  oen- 

IV.  Montenegro.    Prince,  Nicholas   I.,  born  it 'results  from  these  aooomits  that  there  may  be  a 

1840;  proclaimed  prince  in  1860.    Population  population  of  about  628,000  Christians  and  887,000 

m  1864,  196,288,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  Mussulmans  in  the  parte  of  European  Tuikey  which 

the  Greek  Church  ^^®  Greeks  desire  to  annex  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom. 

All   4.x. ^   J A^^^i^^   ,fi  T«««u«,,   -^^A^  s«  The  population  of  Greece,  induding  the  Ionian  isl- 

All  the  dependencies  of  Turkey  made  m  ands,  is  l,880,000.    The  annexation  of  Crete  wooia 

1867  renewed  efforts,  soihetimes  openly,  some-  ndse  it  to  1,670,000;  and  if  Epiros  andThessaly  were 

tiroes  secretly,  to  enlarge  their  rights  and  pre-  also  added,  the  population  would  be  2,850,000,  of 

pare  for  entire  independence.    The  Pacha  of  ^hom  upward  or8«)0,000  would  be  Mussulmans. 

Egypt  asked  for  ana  obtained  a  new  title,  im-  In  Bulgaria  there  were  also  proclamations 

plying  semi-sovereign  rights.    The  demands  of  from  a  National  Committee,  and  coDsideraUe 

the  Prince  of  Servia,  for  the  evacuation  of  all  agitation,  but  no  serious  disturbanoe. 

the  Servian  fortresses  by  the  Turkish  troops,  As  the  agitation  in  the  Chnstiao  proTinces 

was  also  granted  by  a  firman  of  April  10th,  on  has  the  sympathy  of  the  Goyemmeiits  of  Ro^ 

the  sole  condition  that  the  Turkish  flag  should  Ma  and  Greece,  the  relations  of  Torkej  to  these 

continue  to  be  hoisted  by  the  side  of  the  Servian,  powers  were  any  Uiing  but  friendly.  Rnseia  re- 

The  Christian  provinces  continued  to  be  pro-  peatedly  endeavored  to  obtain  the  indepen- 
fonndly  agitated.  The  insurrection  in  Candia  dence  of  Candia,  and  new  ooncessioos  for  the 
lasted  throughout  the  year,  and  was  at  the  other  Christian  provinces;  but  the  Tnrkiflfa 
close  not  suppressed.  {See  Candia.)  A  new  Government  declined  to  promise  any  thing  ex- 
insurrection  of  the  Maronite  chief  Joseph  cept  to  introduce  some  reforms  into  the  general 
Earam,  in  January,  was  of  short  duration,  administration  of  the  empire,  and  into  that  of 
the  Christian  Governor  of  the  Libanon,  Daud  some  of  the  Christian  provinces.  Id  Jnne  a 
Pacha,  compelling  him  to  leave  i^yria  (Jan-  decree  was  promulgated  permitting  foreigners 
uary  Slst)  for  Algeria.  In  Epiros  and  Thes-  to  hold  property.  In  July  the  Porte  conferred 
saly,  committees,  styling  themselves  ^^  Provi-  fonr  superior  appointments  on  Christians,  ^ree 
sional  Governments,'^  called  the  people  to  arms  Greeks  and  one  Armenian,  who  were  respec- 
and  appealed  for  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  tively  nominated  Deputy- Governors  of  Salonica, 
Christian  powers.  But  reports  of  risings  proved  Smyrna,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Yanina.  In  An- 
generally  either  fabrications  or  exaggerations,  ffust  it  was  decided  tnat  a  new  Coancil  of 
and  no  important  military  operations  took  State  shonld  be  formed,  to  be  composed  of  ten 
place  ;  the  excitement,  however,  continued  Mussulmans  and  ten  Christians, 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  minority  of  the  In  its  resistance  to  Russia,  the  Tarkish  Gor- 
Greek  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  desirous  to  emment  had  generally  the  sympathy  of  France, 
effect  their  separation  from  Turkey,  and  annex-  England,  and  especially  Austria,  which  regards 
ation  to  Greece,  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  diffi-  it  as  the  main  object  of  its  foreign  policy  to 
cult  to  obtain  trustworthy  statistics  of  popula-  counteract  the  influence  of  Enssia  upon  the 
tion  in  tliese  two  provinces ;  the  following  Slavonian  tribes  in  Anstria  and  Tnrkey.  The 
statement,  from  a  well-informed  correspondent  Sulten,  in  186T,  viated  the  courts  of  Paris, 
of  the  London  Time%^  is  the  best  information  London,  and  Vienna,  and  at  each  met  with  a 
that  has  been  published :  cordial  reception.    Tnrkey,  in  1867,  appointed 

The  population  of  Epirus,  including  the  provinces  for  the  first  time  a  ininister  resident  for  the 

of  Joannina.  Delvino,  and  Avlona,  is  about  867,360  United  States.     The  man  elected  for  this  post, 

souhi,  according  to  a  statistical  account  pubUshed  in  Blacqne  Bey,  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

Greece,  m  which  the  villages  are  enumerated.    Of  y    r'Tkn»/»'k 

these  about  200,000 are  Christians  CGreeks  and  Albani-  "*^^""™;   ,.  ,        ..          ,1-     ^           i_.  v    i. 

ans).and  157,000  Mussulmans  (Albanians  and  Turks).  'The  first  diplomatic  publication  which   has 

In  the  province  of  Joannina,  or  Southern  Epirus,  been  issued  m>m  the  Turkish   Foreign    Office 

there  are  more  than  100,000  Christianis  and  hardly  yj^A  distributed   to  the  foreign    ministers  at 

20,0()0Mu88idmim8.    In  the  province  of  Delv^^  Constantinople,   on  March  4^  1868.     It   is  a 

numbers  of  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans  are  nearly.  ?:  i>   rV.     l%)    <.  i  ok  ^..»^»  *.V:»^.  ^^a  .n^»*^:«. 

equal ;  but  in  Avlona  there  are  upward  of  87,500  Mus-  "  Red  Book, '  of  185  quarto  pagM,  and  ^ntmns 

Bulmans,  and  only  47,000  Christians.  •  43  dispatches  from  the  Ministry  for  Foreif^i 

With  regard  to  Thessaly,  accounts  vary  strangely.  Aflairs,  besides  the   Snltan's  firman  and  the 

The  population  of  the  whole  country  south  of  Mount  Grand  Vizier's  proclamations  to  the  Cretans, 

Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountams  is  estimated  xt,^  i  _  a>- ♦i.^  «^Y«iTiiofi.QHi7ft  »ft«i-<»«m;»«*irtii 

at  about  400,000.    In  Greek  accounts  the  number  of  *^®  J»^  for  the  administrative  reorgamzatiOT 

Christians  is  said  to  be  about  828,000,  and  of  Mussul-  of  the  island,  and  that  oreabng  the  new  rilalft 

mans  only  40,000 :  but  Turkish  accounts  give  the  system  of  government  in  the  other  provinces 

number  of  Mussulmans  as  about  150,000,  and  of  of  the  empire.     The  collection  of  dispatches 

Christians  only  250,000.    Both  are  probably  very  in-  commences  with  one  written  as  early  as  the 

rs^ in'f^TSJSSLSiT^^^^^^^^^^  22d  of  August,  1866  and  extends  to>e  19th 

the  country  oy  the  usurper  John  Cantacuzene,  about  of  February,  1868,  and,  as  the  only  omcial  pub- 
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lioation  of  tbe  kind,  is  a  highly  important  con-  friendly  powers  will  no  longer  permit  this  revolution- 

tribution  to  the  recent  history  of  Tnrkey.  ?T.*^*™!u*?  li?  played.    We  cannot  for  a  moment 

Tk«  wA«.  iQrtT  ^»/«na  «,Uk  ♦v.^  A.i,»<r»  A^4-^A  relieve  that  they  woold  impose  upon  us  a  smcide 

The  year  1867  opens  with  the  firman  dated  ^y^^^  ^^^1^  at  4e  same  time  be  tbe  suicide  of  the 

January  80tn,  appointing  a  commission,  assist-  European  equilibrium.    What,  indeed,  is  meant  by  a 

ed  by  Massolman  and  non-Mossnlman  *^nota-  rectification  of  frontier?    According  to  rumor,  noth- 

bles  "  of  Crete,  for  the  purpose  of  preparinff  a  ^  ^^*?  '^  proposed  than  the  cession  to  Greece,  be- 

„e.  scheme  of  admin^tratioo     Then  foUows  ^^Z\t''^^^Xi;  J^^,^-^^. 

a  long  dispatch  from  Faad  Pacha,  written  on  principle  of  agglomeration  of  races,  even  if  admis- 

the  27th  of  February — soon  after  his  return  to  sible,  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  those  provinces.    A 

tJie   Foreign  Office — addres.sed  to  the  repre-  third  ofthe  Cretans  are  Mussulmans, 'a  fourth  of  the 

sentatives  at  London  and  Paris,  in  which  that  J^5?**^"I?'  and  a  h^  of  the  Epirotes.    By  what 

»»,;«?af^^  «,r«a  ««  ^Ur.  r»^^rs^^  ^J^a*?^,,   ^.^^^^A  '^ht  oau  the  one  be  dispossessed; for  the  benefit  of 

minister  suins  up  the  whole  question  opr^po*  t£other?....WhatEui^e  ought  to  counsel  us,  in  a 

of  the  assertion  that  the  insurrection  in  Crete  broad  view  of  progress  and  civilization,  is  to  imsh 

vraa  only  the  expression  of  discontent  shared  what  we  have  begpn.    That  is  ike  true  Eastern  ques- 

by  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  other  ^f^i  "^4  beyond  it  there  is  no  practical  and  eauita- 

provinces,  and  occasioned  hy  the  non-fulfilment  ^^^^f-  .tll^^^'to'm^m^t?'"^"™' 
of  the  solemn  promises  made  in  their  favor, 

and  the  slowness  with  which  the  Government  After  a  telegram  respecting  the  mission  of 

proceeded  in  the  path  of  improvement.    Fuad  Costaki  Effendi  and  Dr.  Savas  to  Crete  to  es- 

Pacha  appeals  to  those  acquainted  with  the  tablish  a  commission  for  assisting  the  sufferers 

country  to  testify  that  these  allegations  are,  if  ^7  the  insurrection,  tbere  is  another  dispatch 

not  unfounded,  at  all  events  immensely  exag-  *o  ^^^  minister  at  Athens  complaining  of  incur- 

grated,  and  that  Turkey  has  made,  within  the  ^^^^^  of  revolutionary  bands  in  Epirus  and 

past  ilWenty  years,  a   progress  which  it  has  Thessaly,  "  recruited,  organized,  and  equipped 

taken  centuries  to  accomplish  in  other  coun-  ^^^  *^®  knowledge  of  the  Hellenic  Govern- 

trie^s:  ment,"  of  the  appearance  of  "a  new  pirate," 

This  is  no  paradox,  for  what  has  been  eflfeoted  in  J}?®  Arcadi,  and  of  a  speech  made  in  ttie  Greek 

Turkey  during  that  period  has  not  been  ^mply  an  Chamber  by  Mr.  Tricoupis.     The  relations  l)e- 

admimstrative  reform ;  it  is  a  social  and  religious  re~  tween  tbe  Porte  and  King  George^s  Goyem- 

form  which  has  been  undertaken,  and  in  great  part  ment,  Fuad  JPaoha  is  pained  to  sav,  *'are  be- 

accomplished ;  we  have  in  twenty  years  changed  our  coming  morA  tmti  mnrA  inf nlprflhlA  »'> 

middle  .age,  which   it  toqk   Europe  four  centuries  ^^^"g  ^^^^  ^^  ™ore  intolerable. 

to  destroy.    The  arreat  principle  of  eoualitv  of  classes  On  sea  and  land,  our  enemies  draw  from  the  Hel- 

oncQ  admitted,  all  the  efforts  of  the   Government  lenic  depots  and  arsenals  considerable  resources  for 

have  been  directed  to  puttinaj  it  in  practice  without    the  execution  of  their  culpable  enterprises Eveiy 

caunng    commotion   and    collision   between  those  one  must  admit  that  never  has  the  ^tience  of  a  gov- 

classes ;  and  the  Mussulmans,  it  must  be  said  in  jus-     eijiment  been  more  sorely  tried Renew,  thererore, 

tice  to  them,  have  seconded  the  views  of  their  rulers  your  efforts  with  the  Cabinet  of  King  George  to  in- 

by  showing  a  resignation  which  the  privile^d  castes  duce  them  to  prove  to  us,  not  by  words  but  by  deeds, 

of  Europe  hav^  not  evinced  when  the  principle  of  their  desh^  to  remain  on  friendly  relations  with  us. 

equality  has  been  imposed  upon  them.  We  make  this  appeal  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and 

TX7ka4-   oaVfl  i?»«/i  -Po^T^o    ««/.  4-Ka  ii;«4.:»^»:^ the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries.    Should  it 

What,  asks  Fuad  Pacha,  are  the  distinctions  unfortunately  fwl,  as  our  previous  efforts  have,  the 

and  privileges  of  wlncn  the  dominant  race  has  Sultan's  Government  has  at  all  events  afforded  the 

a   monopoly,  and  from  which  Christians  are  world  one  opportunity  the  more  of  judsinff  where 

excluded  *  ^®ts  the  responsibility  for  the  attitude  of  uie  Hellenic 

Tk        i.  *!.    1  «.         •           ^      1  x:  11   X   XV   -u  Government  toward  its  neighbor. 
Do  not  the  hitter  enjo^  an  equal  title  to  the  bene- 

fits  of  all  the  reforms  which  have  been  effected  ?    In  The  next  dispatch,  dated  April  4th,  is  thftt 

the  provinces  each  community  is  caUed  to  an  equal  in  which  Fuad  Pacha  gives  an  account  of  M. 

?^"tribuSS"rhrcrfiJld°?or  ^d'S^i'SS  B-'t^'B  r^erview  with  bim  on  the  28thof 

composed  of  as  many  Christians  as  Mussulmans.  J»A''c*ii  when  the  £  rencn  ambassador  communi- 

No  !  the  Christians  have  not  cause  to  be  discon-  cated  the  proposition  for  a  pUlnscite  in  Crete, 

tented,  and  they  are  not  discontented,  as  they  are  to  ascertain  whether  the  islanders  would  prefer 

beUeved  to  be  in  Europe.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is,  a  government  like  that  of  Samoa,  Roumania, 

^^JXA^^n^^^^^  or^Servia,  or  .annexation  to  G^^^^     ItwS 
_-..'._,  on  this    occasion  that  the  Turkish  mmister 
The  insurrection  in  Crete  was  not  an  explo-  made  the  spirited  declaration  that  nothing  but 
sion  of  Christian  discontent,  but  the  result  of  another  Navariino  would  force  Turkey  to  cede 
foreign  intrigues,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  Crete  to  Greece.    A  dispatch  rejects  an  inquiry 
or  m  the  internal  condition  of  any  part  of  Tur-  into  the  condition  of  Crete,  which  had  been  pro- 
key  which  was  at  all  fraught  with  danger  to  posed  by  an  identical  note  of  the  four  powers, 
the  empire.      The  danger  was  rather  in  the  Intervening  between  these  two  documents  is  an- 
rumors  of  a  rectification  of  frontiers :                _  other  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Greek  Cab- 
These  rumors  admb-ably  serve  the  purposes  o'c  inet  through  Photiades  Bey,  dated  April  24:th, 
those  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  who  seek  to  cause  answering  at  great  length  the  defence  and  coun- 
a  cpnflamtion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ciy  "Fire I "   The  ter-complaints  made  by  the  Hellenic  minister. 

So^^tLltTro'^^^^^^^  l-^^  Pa'cha  dech^^                             that  the 

and  to  hold  up  our  government  to  Europe  as  a  state  iieUenic  authorities  nave  done  all  they  could, 

condemned  to  inaction.    We  are  persuaded  that  and  asks  whether  they  have  ever  enforced  the 
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without  charge,  and  rni  willing  to' settle.    Be-       The  '*  Annual  Oonferenoe  of  the  Western  TJm- 

mdes  the  National  Oonferenoe,  and  in  conneo-  tarian  Churches  '*  was  held  at  Chicago,  on  the 

tion  with* it,  there  are  foorteen  local  confer-  23d  of  October.    The  report  of  the  execotiye 

ences  in  different  parts  of  the  country.   Of  Sun-  committee  made  the  following  statement  on  the 

day-school   societies  there  are  seven.     There  operations  of  the  past  year : 
are  thirteen  ministerial  associations,  three  thecH       ^^  y^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^l^,  ^^ 

logical  scnooJs,  witn  sixty-seven  students,  and  and  miBsionuies,  and  one  theological  student.  Three 

six  publications.      Three  Conferences  are  or-  new  churoh  edifices  have  been  erected  and  paid  for, 

ganized,  under  the  name  of  Liberal  Christian  ^  P"t>  by  our  oontribntiona.    Preaching  baa  bc«n 

(embracing  Unitarians  and  Universalists),  one  «»?menoed  at  a  nmnber  of  new  pointe,  in  aevenl  <rf 

>  ^  T;    f  ^^       ^^  1, " s  tTv*o€««i«y,  vw  ^jjj^jij  jjg^  ohurdhes  have  already  been  ornniaed. 

m  Central  New  York,  one  m  Vermont^  and  in  no  year  ofourexifltenoe  has  thcwl>een  bo  mSch  gen- 
one  m  Maine ;  and  there  are  five  Christian  eial  miaslonary  labor  perfoimed  within  <nir  boonds, 
Unions,  one  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  so  manv  books,  traots,  and  papers  sold  and  distribated. 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  and  Chi-  and  so  laige  an  amount  of  money  collected  for  the  t*- 
QutTQ                                               o      J  nous  objects  demanding  our  attention. 

The  National  Conference  of  Unita/rian  and  Last  yearns  Conference  at  BuffiJo  liad  voted 
other  Chrittian  Ohurehee  (organized  1865)  is  to  raise  $6,000  for  the  missionary  fund  during 
composed  of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  the  year,  bat  nothing  has  been  contributed 
two  years,  not  to  exceed  three  from  any  one  toward  it.  A  resolution  waa  adopted  to  raise 
church,  including  the  minister,  who  shall  $5,000  for  the  organization  of  societies  in  van- 
officially  be  one  as  any  of  the  churches  may  ous  parts  of  the  West  A  resolution  for  corn- 
accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appoint-  bining  the  Conference,  for  missionary  purpose^ 
ment.  The  ^'  American  Unitarian  Associa-  with  the  American  Unitarian  Asaociatiou,  was 
tion  "  of  Boston,  the  *^  Conference  of  the  reported  by  the  committee  on  that  snbject,  and 
Western  Churches,"  and  other  Unitarian  or-  laid  over  for  consideration  till  next  j^;^, 
ganizations,  are  also  entitled  to  representation  Cheering  reports  were  received  from  the  Mead- 
in  it  The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  viUe  Theological  School  and  Antloch  College, 
held  at  New  York,  in  1865,  the  second  in  and  from  most  of  the  churches.  The  C«i- 
Syracuse,  in  1866.  The  third  meeting  will  be  ference  adopted  resolutions  expressing  grati- 
held  in  1868.  fication  at   emancipation,  recomm^iding  the 

The   forty-second   annual  meeting   of  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  and  approving  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  was  held  at  objects  and  action  of  the  American  Freedmen's 
Boston,  on  the  28th  of  May.    The  treasurer's  Union  Commission.   Another  resolution  recom- 
report  showed  reoeipts  and  disbursements  to  mended  the  holding  a  Sunday-school  oonven- 
the  amount  of  $177,526.22.    The  amounts  of  tion  in  each  State.   A  committee  was  appointed 
the  trust  fand  are  as  follows :  General  fund,  to  see  what  opportunity  there  may  be  for  or- 
$26,400;    Hay  ward    fund,    $20,060;    Kendall  ganizing  liberal  religious  thought  and  feeling 
fund,  $2,000 ;  Lienow  trust  fund,  $8,800 ;  Per-  among  the  Germans,  and,  in  connection  with 
kins  fund,  $8,000 ;  balance  of  temporary  in-  the  executive  committee,  to  carry  on  whatever 
vestments,  $23,000.      During   the  year,  tiie  work  may  be  deemed  necessary  till  the  next 
Association  had  aided  58  organized  societies  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
with  money,  had  afforded  preaching  in    126        In  England  there  are  about  800    Unitarian 
towns  and  cities  where  no  Unitarian  organiza-  ministers  Who  have  charge  of  congregations, 
tion  existed,  employed  18  missionaries  for  three  In  Ireland  there  are  three  Presbyterian  hodi& 
months  or  more,  and  86  ministers  for  shorter  which  in  point  of  doctrine  are  regarded  asUni- 
periods,  formed  permanent  organizations  in  8  tarians,  namely:   the  Presbyterian   Synod  of 
places,  and  had  good  prospects  in  80  more.    A  Antrim,  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  and 
mission  has  been  opened  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  Synod  of  Monster.    Together  they  form 
with  a  school  of  112  pupils,  an  indastrial  school  the  ^^  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterian   Associa- 
of  64  pupils,  and  a  Sunaay-school  of  98  pupils,  tion  of  Ireland,"  which  meets  annually.    In  the 
The  Indian  mission  has  been  aided  by  a  general  English  •colonies  the  Unitarians  had,  in  1860, 
beqaest,  and  is  doing  well,  and  a  missionary  seven  chapels.    On  the  Coptinent  of  Europe  the 
has  been  commissioned  to  Bnenos  Ayres.    The  Unitarians  exist  as  a  separate  denomination 
mission  in  India  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  only  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvania, 
Dall,  who  superintends  five  schools — ^a  school  where  they  number  a  population  of  over  50,000. 
for  useful  arts,  a  vernacular  school,  a  native        The  British  and  For^gn  Unitarian  Assooa- 
girls^  school  UQ  pnpils),  the  Mary  Carpenter  or  tion  held,  in  1867,  its  forty-second  annual  meet- 
ragged  school,  and  another  mission  school  (260  ing.    A  prosperous  condition  of  the  denomina- 
boys) — and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  labor-  tion  was  reported.    The  Unitarian  churches  of 
ing  at  Madras.    There  are  also  schools  at  Salem  Transylvania  annually  send  over  a  student  to 
and  Secanderabad,  receiving  assistance  from  complete  his  edacation  at  Manchester  Kew 
the  Unitarian  Association.     The  Association  College.    The  report  gave  an  encouraging  ac- 
has  pablished  several  new  works,  circulated  count  of  the  condition  of  missions  connected 
58,000  tracts,  and  given  its  publications  to  88  with  the  Association  in  the  ^north  of  England 
public  libraries.    All  the  branches  of  its  work  and  Scotland,  referred  to  tlie  formation  of  a 
were  reported  in  a  healthfal  condition.  theological  library  for  the  us&  of  members  and 
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all  free  inquirers  recommended  bj  them,  and 
to  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts  daring 
the  year. 

The  movement  for  a  union  of  Unitarians  with 
Universalifits  and  others  of  similar  *^  Liberal '' 
faith,  which  for  some  time  has  been  going  on 
in  this  country,  has  now  been  began  in  England 
also.  On  NoYeraber  2l8t  the  first  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  the  movement  was  held  in  Lon- 
don. The  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  new  union  pre- 
sented its  report,  which  was  prefaced  by  the 
following  "preamble  and  declaration  of  ob- 
jects " : 

Wh^ecUf  for  ages  past,  Christiaiis  have  been  taught 
that  oorrect  conceptions  of  divine  things  are  neces- 
sary to  acceptance  with  Gk>d,  and  to  religious  relations 
with  each  other ;  and,  in  vain  pursuit  of  orthodoxy, 
have  parted  Into  rival  churches,  and  lost  the  bond  of 
common  work  and  love ;  and  tohereag^  with  the  pro- 
^rressive  changes  of  thought  and  feeling,  uniformity 
in  doctrinal  opinion  becomes  ever  more  precarious, 
while  moral  and  spiritual  affinities  grow  and  deepen  ; 
and  whereas,  the  Divine  will  is  summed  up  by  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  and 
the  terms  of  pious  union  among  men  should  be  as 
broad  as  those  of  communion  with  God— this  society, 
desiring  a  spiritual  fellowship  coextensive  with  these 
terms,  mvites  to  common  action  all  who  deem  men 
responsible,  not  for  the  attainment  of  divine  truth, 
but  only  for  the  serious  search  of  it ;  and  who  rely. 
for  the  religious  improvement  of  human  life,  on  filial 
piety  and  brotherly  charity,  with  or  without  more 
particular  agreement  in  matters  of  doctrinal  theology. 
its  object  is,  by  relieving  the  Christian  life  from  re- 
liance on  theological  articles  or  external  rites,  to  save 
it  from  conflict  with  the  knowledge  and  conscience 
of  mankind,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  harmony  between  God  and  man. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  society  should  be 
called  "The  Free  lOhristian  Union,"  and  to 
establish  a  central  church  in  London.  An 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Shaen,  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Christian  "  as 
being  calcalated  to  exclade  many  of  the  great 
thinkers  and  public  instructors  of  the  age,  was, 
after  some  discussion,  withdrawn,  and  the 
scheme  adopted.  The  governing  body  was 
then  appointed. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  The 
following  are  the  mission  statistics  of  the 
United  Brethren :  During  the  year  ending  May, 
1867,  three  missionaries  employed  in  the  for- 
eign field,  81  on  the  frontier,  and  127  in  the 
home  fields.  These  received  from  the  missions 
they  served,  as  salary,  $41,903.55,  and  they 
were  paid  from  the  missionary  fhnd  $29,566.69, 
making  a  total  of  $71,470.24,  and  an  average 
salary  of  $888.72.  Number  of  missions,  200; 
appointments,  1,049;  members,  18,787;  col- 
lected for  missions,  $3,220.69 ;  meeting-houses, 
130;  Sunday  -  schools,  868;  teachers,  987; 
scholars,  14,708. 

The  General  Publishing  House  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  is  located  at  Dayton,  Chio. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Three  papers  are  published 
by  the  Publishing  House :  The  Religious  TeU- 
8c<^,  weekly  (circulation,  12,000);  the  OhU- 
dren^t  Friend,  semi-monthly  (circulation  80,- 


000);  the  Mimonary  Visitor,  semi-monthly. 
A  German  weekly,  the  Frdhliche  BoUchrfter, 
is  published  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  • 

The  *^  Almanac  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  for  the  year  1868  "  publishes  the  follow- 
ing statistics : 


CONFERENCES. 

East  Pennsylrania.. 
PenDsylTonia .... 
Alleffhany 

Yimnla  (estimated). 

FArkersburiBr 

"Western  Beserre... 

Eric 

Canada. 

Kansas 

Mlssonii 

HuskingonL 

Oalifornla. 

Oregon 

White  River 

Indiana 

Miami 

Aoglaiase 

Sandu^kjr. 

8cloto 

Michigan 

North  Michigan 

St  Joseph 

Upper  Wabash 

Lower  Wabash 

Illinois 

Central  Illinois 

RockBiver 

Wisconsin 

Fox  River 

Minnesota 

North  Iowa 

Iowa 

East  Des  Moines. .. . 
West  Des  Moines. . . 

Ohio  German 

Tennessee 

Eentncky 

Cascade. 


Total  for  1867. 
Total  for  1866. 


Increase. 


SooUtlflL 

Manbot. 

165 

4.915 

119 

4,477 

IM 

4«880 

95 

8,500 

91 

2,905 

•    102 

2,520 

98 

1,629 

48 

1,121 

86 

1,913 

101 

2,882 

7T 

2,785 

19 

2n 

88 

8S2 

125 

4,989 

125 

4.675 

85 

8,814 

154 

8,761 

183 

6,161 

219 

7^5 

119 

8,026 

118 

1,818 

153 

4,064 

99 

8,440 

142 

4,029 

110 

8,120 

82 

2,265 

94 

1,971 

6T 

1,298 

29 

4S0 

41 

502 

61 

1,886 

68 

MOT 

6T 

1,450 

65 

1,427 

62 

1,258 

6 

209 

•  • 

402 

8 

106 

8,445 

97,988 

8,297 

91,570 

143 

6,413 

Itioeraat 
Pnaehcn. 

23 
29 
85 
10 
20 
24 
88 
11 
84 
•  26 
20 
9 

'  29 
21 
25 
24 
45 
87 
21 
28 
47 
26 
82 
26 
29 
89 
15 
12 
15 
20 
15 
25 
80 
10 
9 
6 
4 

887 
780 
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Tliere  are  4,428  preaching-places,  2,042  Sun- 
day-schools, with  94,180  scholars  and  14,008 
officers  and  teachers.  The  collections  were: 
for  preachers^  salaries,  $218,869.27;  missions, 
$26,999.47;  conference  collections,  $3,967.67; 
Snnday-schools,  $26,064.04;  Bible  cause,  $4,- 
416.66.  The  total  of  all  collections  was  $418,- 
720.11,  an  increase  of  77,440.20  from  last  yeicr. 

The  literary  institutions  of  the  Church  are 
the  following:  Otterbein  University,  Wester- 
ville,  Franklin  County,  0. ;  Hartsville  Univer- 
sity, Hartsville,  Bartholomew  County,  Ind. ; 
Westfield  College,  Westfield,  111.;  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  Annville,  Lebanon  County,  Pa. ; 
Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Kansas ;  Western 
College,  Western,  Linn  County,  Iowa;  Cot- 
tage Hill  Female  College,  York,  Pa. ;  Roanoke 
Classical  Seminary,  Roanoke,  Ind. ;  Philomath 
College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

The  bishops  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
elected  at  every  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

The  next  General  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  will  be  held  in  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  commencing  on  the  third  Thursday  in 
May,  1869. 
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UNITED  STATES.  The  restoration  of  the 
SoQthern  States  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  States  ^s  coeqnal  meml^rs  of  the  Union, 
received  the  approval  of  the  executive  and  ja- 
dicial  branches  of  the  Government  at  an  early 
period  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1865. 
Congress,  however,  not  only  withheld  its  assent, 
bat  daring  its  session  in  Jane,  1866,  had  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  precedent  to  such  recog- 
nition, the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  known  as  Article  14. 
(See  AsmroAh  Cyclopedia  for  1866,  page  194.) 
This  amendment  made  all  persons,  bom  or 
naturalized  within  the  United  States,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which 
they  resided.  It  required  that  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  abridged  by  the  law  of  any  State ; 
thus  removing  all  distinctions  of  color  in  the 
enjoyment  of  citizenship.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided, by  section  6  of  this  amendment,  that  **  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

The  amendment,  however,  recognized  the 
authority  to  grant  or  withhold  the  elective 
franchise  as  existing  in  the  State  government ; 
and  stipulated  that  when  the  right  to  vote  was 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  a 
State,  such  inhabitants,  being  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  citizens,  of  the  United  States,  the 
basis  of  representation  in  such  State  should  be 
proportionally  reduced. 

Tlie  question  really  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment was,  the  adml^ion  to  citizenship  and  the 
ballot  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
was  the  opinion  then  existing  that  the  authority 
to  determine  this  question  resided  in  the  States 
severally,  and  nowhere  else.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  States  at  the  time  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  June;  but  the  Legisla-. 
tares  of  only  a  few  assembled  previous  to  Janu- 
ary, 1867.  The  question  was  therefore  fairly 
before  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
The  action  of  these  Legislatures  up  to  March 
2d,  when  Congress  adopted  other  measures,  to- 
gether with  the  negro  population,  as  shown  by 
the  last  general  census  of  1860,  was  as  follows : 
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The  number  of  States  which  ratified  the 
amendment  preTions  to  March  2d  was  ninete^ 
and  the  number  which  r^ected  it  was  twelve. 
Subsequently  Massachusetts  ratified  on  l^irch 
20th,  and  Maryland  rejected  it  on  March  23i 

During  the  session  of  Congress,  and  particn- 
larly  in  January,  1867,  many  public  meeticgs 
of  colored  people  and  their  friends  were  hdi 
relative  to  the  elective  franchise.  On  Jsnnarr 
8th  a  national  conTention  of  colored  soldiere 
and  sailors  assembled  In  ^Philadelphia.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  PennsylvaDia,  Xew 
York,  New  Jersey,  District  of  Columbia,  Vi^ 
ginia,  South  Carolina,  Lonisiana,  Ohio,  Ificbi- 
gan,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  conTeDtion 
was  called  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Colored  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors^ League,  held  in  Wadiington  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1866,  wherein  a  general  innta- 
tion  was  extended  to  all  colored  men  who  had 
served  in  the  Union  Army. or  Kavy  during  the 
war,  and  ^*-  who  believe  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  a  due  r^ognition 
of  their  services,  and  who  further  believe  that 
in  sustaining  the  Union  by  arms  they  have  now 
a  right  to  the  ballot*' 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  ac- 
knowledging "  the  indebtedness  of  their  rare 
to  Almighty  God  in  His  manifold  blesangs  ia 
vouchsafing  freedom  to  their  enslaved  brethreo^ 
expressing  their  thanks  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  to  Congress  for  their  steadfast  ex- 
ertions in  their  bdialf,  despite  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
declaring  the  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
all  American  citizens  regardless  of  color  was  a 
blasphemous  denial  of  the  divine  principles 
upon  '^hich  all  governments  are  founded;  aod 
demanding  the  pnvilege  for  colored  men  of 
holding  any  positions  in  the  Army  or  Kstj  for 
which  their  abilities  should  show  them  com- 
petent" 

An  address  to  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  was  prepared,  which  closes  with  an 
appeal  to  the  latter  to  grant  them  that  whidi 
they  feel  so  justly  entitled  to — the  exercise  of 
the  ballot  and  the  emoyment  of  all  the  pri?i- 
leges  granted  to  the  white  race. 

At  Washington,  on  January  11th,  a  national 
Equal  Bights  League  Convention  of  color^ 
men  assembled  and  adopted  a  aeries  of  resdn- 
tions,  and  an  address  to  Congress,  which  waa 
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presented  to  the  Reconstrnction  Oomraittee  of  tation  of  the  proposed  State  was  amended  in 
that  bod^.    The  resolutions  embraced  the  fol-  compliance  with  its  stipulation,  and  the  Terri- 
lowing  points  :  1.  The  right  to  wield  the  bal-  tory  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Federal  Union, 
lot  because  we  are  American  citizens,  and,  as  A  bill  relating  to  the  Territories  generally  was 
such,  entitled  to  it.    2.  Because  we  are  tax-  also  passed  by  Congress,  which  provided  ^^  that, 
payers,  and,  as  such,  justly  entitled  to  full  rep-  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
rescntation  in  the  State  and  Federal  Govern-  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
ment.    8.  Because  we  are  patriots,  and,  as  such,  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  Uuited  States,  now 
have  proved  our  loyalty  to  the  country,  by  our  or  hereafter  to  be  organized,  to  any  citizen 
Bolf-sacrificiog  behavior  in  the  hour  of  her  thereof  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
sorest  trial.    4.  Because  it  is  a  national  and  in-  condition  of  servitude.''    This  bill  was  received 
herent  right  pertaining  to  every  native-born  by  the  President  on  January  14rth,  and  not 
American  citizen,  whether  white  or  black,  who  having  been  returned  by  him  to  the  House  of 
has  reached  his  majority.  Congress  in  which  it  originated,  within  the 
The  action  of  Congress,  during  the  larcrer  part  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  it  became 
of  the  session  of  IdBG-'OT,  was  confined  to  the  a  law  without  his  approval.^ 
passage  of  acts  reauiring  the  elective  franchise  The  constitutional  principle  respecting  the 
to  be  granted  to  ail  persons  in  the  Territories,  elective  franchise,  as  it  had  been  held  by  the 
without  regard  to  color,  upon  the  admission  of  people  up  to  that  time,  was  stated  in  the*  veto 
such  Territories  as  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  message  of  the  President  on  the  i^ebraska  bill 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  District  of  as  quoted  above.    The  action  of  Congress  thus 
Columbia.    All  these  measures  were  returned  far  was  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  same 
by  the  President  to  each  House  with  his  objec-  principle,  and  their  legislation,  on  the  elective 
tions,  and  subsequently  passed  by  the  consti-  franchise,  had  been  exclusively  confined  to  the 
tutional  m^ority.    Thus  the  act  relating  to. the  Territories  as  unorganized  and  unrecognized 
District  of  Columbia  conferred  the   elective  States.    But  the  franchise  in  the  States  was  re- 
franchise  upon  every  male  person,  without  any  garded  as  beyond  their  reach,  except  through 
distinction  on  account  of  color  or  race.    {See  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.    No  r^ 
CoNGRBss,  U.  S.)    The  President,  in  his  veto  advance  had,  therefore,  been  madtf  in  the  ex- 
(January  5,  1867)  message,  objected  that  the  tension  of  the  franchise  to  the  negro  race  of 
measure  *'  initiated  an  untried  experiment  for  the  country,  if  the  District  of  Columbia  be  ex- 
a  people  who  have  said,  with  one  voice,  that  it  cepted,  in  which  the  blacks  are  more  numerous 
is  not  for  their  good."  (See  Public  Doctjmbnts.)  than  in  all  the  other  Territoriea 
The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  In  this  position  of  Afifairs,  Congress,  on  March 
State  provided  that  "  there  shall  be  no  denial  2d,  adopted  an  entirely  new  system  of  meas- 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  any  other  rights  to  nres  relative  to  the  States  with  which  the  war 
any  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  except-  had  been  carried   on.    The   principle   npon 
ing  Indians  not  taxed."    The  President,  in  his  which  these  measures  were  based  is  thus  ex- 
veto  message  on  January  28th,  represented  the  pressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  act: 
action  of  the  people  against  such  a  provision,  .     Whereas^  No  l^ral  State  governments,  or  adequate 
their  numbers,  etc.,  and  said,  "  After  tlie  most  protection  for  lift  or  property  now  exists  in  the 
careful  and  anxious  inquiry  on  the  subject,  I  rebel  States  of  Vimnia,  North  Carolina,  South  C 
cannot  perceive  that  th\  prosed  nroc^ding  "^^T^ft^^Tlfl'^^^ 
IS  in  conformity  with  the  policy  which,  from  sary  that  peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in 
the  origin  of  the  Government,  has  uniformly  said  States  until  loyal  and  republican  State  govern* 
prevailed  in  the  admission  of  new  States."  This  ments  can  be  legally  established ;  therefore,  AUsn- 
bill  was  not  again  reconsidered  during  the  ses-  *'^'^*^»  ®*°* 

sion.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska  These  States  were  then  divided  into  military 
contained  a  section  which  provided  that  the  bill  districts,  and  it  was  ftirther  provided  tiiat,  ^^  un- 
fihould  not  take  effect  except  upon  the  funda-  til  the  people  of  the  said  rebel  States  shall  by 
mental  condition,  *^  that  within  the  State  of  law  be  admitted  to  representation  to  the  Con- 
Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elec-  gress  of  the  United  States,  all  civil  governments 
tive  franchise,  or  of  any  other  right,  to  any  that  may  exist  therein  shall  be  deemed  provi- 

Eerson  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  sional  only,  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject 

adians  not  taxed."    The  President,  in  his  veto  to  the   paramount   authority  of  the  United 

message  of  January  29th,  says  of  this  section,  States,  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  control, 

that  it  is  "  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  as-  and  supersede  the  same,  and  in  all  elections  to 

sertion  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  any  office  under  such  provisional  governments 

elective  franchise  of  any  State  hereafter  to  be  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  under  the 

admitted.    This  condition  is  in  clear  violation  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  this  act." 

of  the  Federal  Constitution,  under  the  pro-  Thus  these  States,  when  regarded  as  con- 

vision^  of  which,  from  the  very  foundation  of  quered  territory,  could  not  claim  to  possess  any 

the  Government,  each  State  has  been  left  free  rights  under  the  Federal  Constitution  other 

to  determine  for  itself  the  qualifications  neces-  than  such  as  might  be  granted  by  the  will  of 

sary  for  the  exercise  of  suffrage  within  its  the  conqueror.    The  right  to  regulate  the  elecr 

limits."    The  bill  became  a  law,  and  the  consti-  tive  franchise,  recognized  as  belonging  to  Uie 
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States  in  the  UnioD,  oould  not  attach*  to  those  Rights  Bill  of  the  prerions  session  (§ee  Asstal 

oat  of  the  Union,  and  having  only  provisional  Oyolopjeedia,  1866,  page  638),  as  follows:  *^A]1 

political  institutions.    Congress,  therefore,  pro-  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  and  not  sab- 

oeeded  to  define  that  right  in  the  fifth  section  ject  to  any  foreign  power,  exdnding  Indians 

of  the  same  act  as  follows :  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  catizens  of 

Sec.  5.  And  he  itfurth^  enacUd^  That  when  the  ^^  ^^^^  ?^*«t"    ^^^  dwqnalificadons  as 

people  of  any  one  of  the  said  rebel  States  shall  have  ^  voters,  arising  from  connection  ¥ntli  the  war 

formed  a  constitution  of  government  in  conformity  against  the  Government,  were  also  expre^ed 

with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  re-  in  the  act.     On  March  23d  the  President  re- 


apers, framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  turned  the  Act,   with  liis   objectiona,  to  the 

bv  the  male  citizens  of  said  State  twenty-one  years  „            .  Renreskntatives.     He  said  • 

old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  ^^use  oi  xvepreseniauves.     ne  saia . 

condition,  who  nave  been  resident  in  said  State  for  In  all  these  States  there  are  existing  constilDtiazis 

one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election,  except  formed  in  the  accustomed  way  by  the  people.    C<ai- 

such  as  may  be  disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  gress,  however,  declares  that  these  constitntions  are 

rebellion,  or  for  felony  at  common  law,  and  when  not  *4oyal  and  republican,"  and  requires  the  people 

such  constitution  shall  provide  that  the  elective  fran-  to  form  them  anew.    What,  then,  in  the  opimon  of 

chise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as  btive  Congress,  is  neoessaiy  to  make  the  eonatitiitloa  of  a 

the  qualifications  herein  stated  for  electors  of  dele-  State  ^^  loyal  and  republican  ? "     The  original  act 

gates,  and  when  such  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  answers  the  question.    It  is  universal  negro  aufinire't 

a  majority  of  the  persons  voting  on  the  question  of  a  question  which  the  Federal  Constitution  leaTes  to 

ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for  delegates,  the  States  themselves.    All  this  legislative  macfainefT 

etc,  etc  of  martial  law,  military  coerdon,  and  political  di^ 

franchisement,  is  avowedly  for  that  purpose  and  none 

The  President  retamed  the  bill  with  his  ob-  other.    The  existing  constitutions  of  the  ten  States 

jections.      He  urged  that  it  placed  ^^  all  the  oonfonn  to  the  admowledfed  standarda  of  loyalty 

people  of  the  ten  States  therein  named  under  "^^  republicanism.    Indeed,  if  there  are  dc^^  m 

^absolute  dominion  of  milit«7  rulers;  "  that  ^  mor^Sb^cS^  !rSr^h»"th^r8S^ 

the  measure,  "m  Its  whole  character,  scope,  four  of  wMidi  were  membera  of  th«  orisnal  thirteen 

and  object,  was  withont  precedent  and  witboot  — ^flrBtbeoame  members  of  the  Union.   Connessdoa 

anthoritj,  in  palpable  conflict  with  the  plainest  no<^  n°^  demsnd  that  •  mngle  provimon  of  Q^ir  cou- 

provirions  of  the  Constitution,  and  utterly  do-  f"5l''"'°J.^:^'°f^  **~P'  "^  "  'x'"^^  »"*«?• 

rtmcUve  to  those  great  principles  of  liberty  and  »<>  the  wlute  popukUon. 

humanity  for  which  our  ancestors  on  both  sides  J''?.  °"'  ^?S?"1.*  |»^.  not''»"8t«>a™«  ^^ 

of  the  Atlantic  have  shed  so  much  blood  and  ex-  obiections  of  the  President, 

pended  so  much  treasure;  that  the  purpose  and  ^  Measures  were  now  adopted  bythe  Presi- 

object  of  the  bill,  the  gen«-al  intent  which  per-  °«"*  *?/^*^**,"'^  '*''!•  ^  ^*  ^'^^9^  *"*'' 

rades  it  from  beginidng  to  end,  is  to  chilnge  2d  divided  the  ten  State,  into  five  mlitwy  du- 

the  entire  structuSs  and  charactel-  of  the  State  ^fi'  ,«>f  ,?'!],<*  J"^!"*  *^^*°*^  5t*  ?* 

governments,  and  to  compel  th^m  by  force  to  Jstrict;  North  Carolina  and  South  Oaroluia 

Qie  adoption  of  organic  laws  and  regulations  S*  -T^^^  i^"S-l  .^'S?' .  A'»^*i  "^ 

which  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  if  left  to  Florida,  tiie  third  dwtnct ;  Missiawppi  and  Ar- 

themselves."    (See  Public  Dooumbsts.)    The  ^°^,.*tsXt"iM'^'^S^.*°4i^5T?v 

bill  became  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objec-  J^*"  the  fifth  district.    The  President  there- 

tions  advanced  by  the  President    By  an  Act  f^^'^  .«Pt»i°*^  commanders  in  each  of  th^ 

of  Congress,  previously  passed,  the  first  sesrion  A^stncU :  for  the  first,  Mgjor-General  .Sdiofirfd ; 

of  thePortiett  Congress  was  made  to  commence  [«•■  ^^e  second    M«or-General  Daniel  ESie- 

on  the  same  day  and  hour  at  which  the  second  "es ;  for  the  third,  "iljgor-General  John  Pope; 

session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  closed,  A  new  Con-  (»■■  .">«  f<>"'th,  Mjjor-General  Ord ;  for  the  fifth, 

gress,  therefore,  commenced  its  session  on  the  M^or-«encralPhihpH.  Sheridan  These  officer 

4th7f  March.    By  this  body  a  bill,  supplement-  »o»°  ^^  entered  upon  their  duti^  as  may  be 

ary  to  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  respecting  ^««>  ^7  reference  to  each  of  the  States  reaper 

the  ten  Southern  States,  was  passed  on  llarch    *"i^^ '"  ]^^        '^f       .-.  *i,-  a^„*v. 

Qoj  Soon  after,  an  address  to  the  Sonthem  peo- 

This  Act  ordered  a  registration  to  be  made  P^^  ?^l*i^p  ?^  ^/'""^ A%^ ^^J^L 

of  the  qualified  voters  in*Uh  military  sub^is-  ^^f^  ^o  the  ^^s^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

trict,  0?  State,  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  ??^  ^J  *  ^"^^^^  teJ^^^hn^-SS^!^ 

question  of  a  ^tate  convention  to  draft  a  con-  Oommittee.    Several  hundred  thousand  oopi^ 

stitution  for  the  State,  and  for  delegates  to  I^^%  P"°*^  ^^^,  ""'T^^^^^^J^^fnU^^ 

such  oDuvention;  and  that  such  co^tution  The  followmg  extract  explains  more  foUy  the 

should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  adoption  ^^^^  of  Congress: 


ceedings  were  to  take  place  under  the  direction  yeais  of  age,  except  those  who  have  been  ocmvieted 

of  the  military  commanders.    The  act  required  of  felony,  and  a  small  dass  of  rebels  who  are  ei- 

the  registration  to  be  made  of  the  male  citizens  duded  fSrom  office  by  tiie  pronosed  amendment  to  tbj 

of  the  Unitwl  States,  twentv-one  vears  of  aire  Constitution  of  the  United  States,    The  negroes  of 

or  ine  unitea  atai^s,  tweniy-one  years  oi  age  ^j^^  g^^^^^  ^   ^j^^  measures  of  tiie  Republican  party, 

and  upward,  resident  m  each  county  or  parish  g^  expressed  in  these  Acts  of  Congress,  an  ekrated 

of  the  State.    Oitizens  were  defined  by  the  Oivil  to  the  full  and  equal  lights  of  the  citiaena  of  the 
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states  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  the  oountzy  whioh  of  the  Bepublioan  organization— the  party  of  national 
[lercafter  will  recognize  no  distinctions  on  account  of  progresSf  political  justice,  and  tomtorial  integrity. 
race  or  oolor.    The  nation  is  indebted  to  the  negro  race  It  was  determined  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  and  com- 
for  services  rendered  during  the  late  war.    The  negro  prehensive  agitation  of  questions   conAeoted  with 
race  is  indebted  to  the  country,  controlled  in  its  poll-  these  subjects.    This  purpose  has  been  as  fully  cor- 
cy  by  the  Bepublicon  party,  ior  the  emancipation  of  nod  out  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
t  no  race  from  slavery,  and  now  by  these  Acts  of  Con-  would  permit.     The  committee   has   received  but 
£Crcss,  for  its  elevation  to  a  position  of  equality.  From  $18,250,  mainly  derived  from  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
theso  reciprocal  services  arise  mutual  oblif[ations,  and  gress.    There  are  now  expected  from  various  sources 
the  nation  can  no  longer  hesitate.    It  will  at  once,  sums  amounting  in  all  to  $4,500,  which  will  about 
and  freely,  concede  to  the  colored  race  every  political  cancel  obligations  already  incurred.    With  this  small 
and  public  right  that  is  enjoyed  by  any  class  of  citi-  amount,  the  committee  has  sent  several  hundred 
zons.     The  negroes,  on  their  side,  cannot  hesitate  to  thousand  suitable  documents  through  the  South.    It 
support  the  party  and  principles  by  whose  labors  and  has  employed  over  seventv  active  and  inteliiffent 
influence  their  redemption  has  been  accomplished,  speakers  and  oTflonizers,  wno  have  been  at  wonc  in 
Thus,  by  this  natural  and  necessary  union  of  forces  unreconstructed  States,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in 
in  the  South,  and  throughout  the  whole  country,  Tennessee.    Both  white  and  colored  men  have  been 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  are  secured.    Nor  is  and  are  now  employed.    In  addition  to  those  directly 
there  in  these  suggestions  any  food  for  hostilitv  be-  controlled  by  the  ooftimittee.  State  Committees,  and 
tween  the  races.    The  wants  of  a  black  man  ana  the  Union  League  Councils,  with  other  auxiliaries,  have 
wants  of  a  white  man  arepredsely  the  same.    Their  b^en  added.    Under  this  stimulus,  in  many  localities^ 
interests  are  the  same.    Especially  is  this  true  of  the  funds  have  been  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  or 
laboring  classes.    The  laboring  man,  whether  white  locd  agents,  and  much  work  accomplished, 
or  black,  needs  the  protection  of  law ;  he  needs  the  The  committee  has  the  names  of  twenty  thousand 
ballot  as  the  means  by  which  he  secures  equal  laws  loyal  persons  at  the  South  to  whom  documents  are 
and  the  just  administration  of  them.  By  the  ballot  he  regularly  sent.    To  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
rebukes  or  rejects  unfaithful  servants ;  by  the  bal-  la^e  packages  are  forwarded^  so  that  it  is  in  the  way 
lot  be  arraigns  and  condemns  corrupt  or  tyrannical  of  immediate  distribution  of  one  hundred  thousand 
judges;  by  the  ballot  he  organizes  and  maintains  or  more  copies  of  any  document  it  desires  to  circulate. 
B<^oola  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  inspires  This  Ust  is  being  daily  augmented.    The  committeo*s 
the  police  and  magistrates  with  due  respect  for  his  correspondence  is  very  extensive ;  hundreds  of  let- 
personal  and  fomily  rights.    While  the  measures  of  ters  being  received  weekly  from  aU  parts  of  the 
Congress  extend  this  great  right  to  a  new  and  nu-  South.     From  their  contents,  a  minute  knowled^ 
merous  class  of  men,  there  is  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  necessities  of  almost  every  congressional  dis- 
of  others.    The  white  i>eople  of  the  South,  with  a  trict  is  readily  attained.    Of  agents  now  in  the  field, 
comparatively,  are  to  enioy  the  same 


few  exceptions  comparatively,  are  to  enioy  the  same  some  are  at  work  in  every  State.    A  Bepublican  or^ 

iust  and  ecmol  political  rights  and  privileges.    Free-  ganization  exists  in  each  State,  the  representatives 

dom  has  given  to  the  North  imexampled  prosperity  of  which  are  in  constant  correspondence  with  this 

and  constantly  increasiiur  wealth  and  power :  freedom  committee.  Union  League  Councils  are  being  rapidly 

and  free  institutions  wul  secure  for  the  South  the  formed.    Our  agents  are  all  empowered  anadlrected 

same  results.    But  there  must  be  cooperation  of  the  to  aid  the  organization,  and  as  the  Grand  President's 

races,  and  there  must  be  cooperation  upon  the  princi-  oiiioe  is  located  in  this  city,  we  are  enabled  to  bring 

pies  which  prevail  in  the  North,  and  to  which  the  about  harmony  of  purpose  and  effort.    Were  ample 

Kepublican  party  is  fully  committed.    For  more  than  means  at  the  committee's  disposal,  there  would  be  no 

two  hundrea  years  the  slaveholding  aristocracy  of  the  difficulty  in  widely  extending  its  operations^. 
South  originated  its  policy  and  controlled  its  desti- 
nies.   The  result  U  seen  in  its  exhausted  and  barren        Eapiy  Jq  April  an  eflfbrt  was  made  on  the 

SS^'bLil^t  relS^Jlvf  ^^^^^^  P«!^  of  the  Sta'tes  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia  to 
of  aU  classes ;  in  the  absence  of  public  schools,  of  bring  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
commerce,  of  manufactures,  and  of  an  enlightened  the  Acts  of  Reconstruction  before  tlie  Federal 
system  of  agriculture.    We  then  earnestly  invite  and  Supreme  Court.    In  behalf  of  Mississippi,  a  mo- 
implore  the  people  of  the  South,  of  all  classes,  first,  ^j  ^^^    f      j  ^  f^^       l^j^  paying 
to  accept  the  plan  of  umversal  suffrage  as  the  basis  !^,      ^     ^             *     n     *       ^:  -^       j        /   • 
of  polttical,  educational,  and  industrial  prosperity  the  Court-  perpetually  to  enjoin  and  restrain 
and  power.    The  black  man  will  soon  prove  that  he  Andrew    Johnson,   President    ot    the    Unit^ 
is  more  to  the  State  as  a  citizen  than  he  was  as  a  States,  and  E.  0.  C.  Ord,  general  commanding 
8^^®'  in  the  District  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
The  executive  portion  of  the  same  committee  from  executing  or  carrying  out  the  said  acts, 
subsequently,   at  the  session  of  Congress  in  The  motion  was  denied,  and  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
July,  made  a  statement  of  their  proce^ings  to  in  delivering  the  opinion,  said :  "  If  the  Presi- 
the  Republican  Senators  and  Representatives  dent  refuses  obedience,  it  is  needless  to  observe 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  on  tiie  evening  of  that  the  Court  is  without  power  to  enforce  its 
July  20th,  when  the  following  resolution  was  process.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
adopted:  complies  with  the  order  of  the  Court  and  re-. 
JUsolvedj  That  we,  the  Republican  Senators  and  f'lses  to  execute  the  Act  of  Cougress,  is  it  not 
Representatives  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  having  clear  that  a  coUiijiion  may  occur  between  the 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  statements  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
chwrmanof  the  Executive  Committee  and  others  of  Government?     May  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
said  committee,  therefore  pledge  our  best  personal      ^  *  *•  ^     •    _       u  *v     t>      •  j     *.  i?  v 
efforts  in  our  respective  district?  to  the  work  of  rois-  ;e°*?HT®V/°P^^I?  *^?  ^.^^^^^?^J/'^J  !°^i  ^®- 
ing  money  for  the  use  of  sold  committee  immediately  iQsal  ?       The  application  m  behalf  of  the  State 
upon  oar  return  to  our  constituents.  of  Georgia  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

Tlie  statements  then  made  were  set  forth  in        Applications  were  made  by  the  commanders 

a  circular  of  thd  committee,  as  follows:  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Military  Districts  for  in- 

For 
in  the 
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the  ilrst  time  opportunity  offered  for  discussion    stroctions  respecting  their  powers  under  cer- 
I  South  of  the  principles,  purposes,  and  history    tmn  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress.    As  an 
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answer  to  these  applioatioDS,  ttie  SecreUi?  of 
War  (Stanton),  oq  May  22d,  addreaaed  the 
following  note  to  General  Grsnt,  wbioh  wag 
adopted  as  a  circular,  and  thus  aeat  to  each  of 
the  district  comiiianders : 

Qiifiau.:  Reoent  oocurreDcei  in  BomB  of  the  mili- 
tmj  dlBUioti  indicate  «  nocemity  of  greeX  tigilante 
nn  the  put  of  military  ooconiandeni  Co  b«  prepared 
tor  the  prevention  «nd  prompt  lupproBBioo  of  riots 
and  broMhas  of  llie  public  peace,  eapecially  in  lowna 
aDdcItiee  ;  and  tbey  should  have  their  forcea  in  hand 
und  BO  poeted  on  alt  occasions  when  diaturbancea 
may  b«  apprehended  as  to  promptly  check,  and,  if 
posslhle.to  prevent  outbreaks  and  violenoB  endanger- 
ing pubbc  or  indiTidual  aafety.  You  will,  therBJore, 
can  the  attention  of  oommanders  of  ouliUry  dia- 
tricts  to  thU  aubject,  and  isana  each  preoauUonary 
orders  as  may  be  round  Qeoeasai/  for  the  poipoae  in- 

This  order  was  indorsed  by  General  Grant  as 
follows: 

The  above  conveys  all  tbe  instnietioiiB  deemed 
BecesBary,  and  nill  be  acted  on  by  district  oom- 
mandera  making  apedal  reports  or  precautionarv 
orders  issued  by  them  to  prevent  the  ocOQuenoe  of 
moba  or  other  unlavful  violenoe. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Genera!  (Stan- 
berj)  as  to  tbe  legal  qaestions  ariBing  npoa 
these  Reconstruction  Acta  of  Congress  was  re- 
quested by  tlie  Premdent,  and  given  on  Jane  12th. 
(See  Ptbmo  DocrMBHTS.)  This  opinion  con- 
tains an  examination  of  the  powers  and  datiea 
of  the  district  oommanders,  also  of  tlie  qoes- 
tions  who  were  entitled  to  re^stration  and  who 
disfranchised,  with  many  otliers  of  less  iio- 

The  sobject  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  bronght  up  in  a  meeting  of  tlia 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  of  the  proceedings 
lit  which  the  following  report  was  made  pob- 
lic  by  the  permission  of  the  proper  authorities; 

In  CiBisir,  Juiu  18, 18ST. 

FraaU—Tha  President,  Secretair  of  Slate,  Sccre- 
tarj-  of  the  Treasury,  Secrclary  oF  War,  BeCToUirT 
of  the  Navy,  PoBtmaaler-Genoralj  Attorney -General, 
and  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Inlerror. 

Tbe  President  announced  tliat  he  had  under  coi- 
sideration  the  two  opiniona  from  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ua  to  the  legal  queetiona  ariaing  upon  the  AcU 
of  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Eeconstruc- 
tion  Acta,"  nnd  that  in  view  of  the  great  magnitude 
of  the  sulyeot,  and  the  vnrious  Interests  involved, 
be  deemed  it  proper  to  have  it  eonaidered  follv  in 
Cabinet,  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  liglit  which 
could  be  afforded  by  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the 
raomhets  of  the  Cabinet,  to  enable  him  to  see  that 
these  UwB  be  ftithfully  eieouted,  and  to  decide 
what  ordira  and  inatructions  are  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient to  be  given  to  the  military  commanders. 

Tbe  PreBident  said,  further,  that  tbe  branch  of  the 
.-uVjcct  that  seemed  to  bim  first  in  order  for  oonaider- 
pi'.ii.ii  was  u  to  the  instruotiona  to  be  sent  to  the  mil- 
ilurr  commanders  for  their  giddance,  and  for  the 
tnii^ance  of  persona  offering  for  registration.  The 
instructions  proposed  by  the  Attorn ey-Genenil  act 
I'urtb  in  the  summary  contained  in  his  last  opinion 
will  thsrefore  be  now  considered. 
Theaummary  was  than  read  at  length. 
Tbe  reading  of  tbe  summary  having  been  eon- 
cluded,  each  Beotion  was  then  considered  and  dis- 
ouBsed,  and  voted  u]  "     --»-" 


that  oath  Is  aDdlled  CobaveUeBimealindiipaaalU 

All  voted  yea  except  the  Beoetmy  of  Vu,  vbo 
voted  nay. 
1.  Tbe  Board  of  Biglttrallon  have  m  ulburili  to  H 

tioQ  thjui  this  presorlbcd  oath ;  nor  lo  adtnlnliEn-  dt  siii 
toanf  atb«r jvr»D  tooDhlnp  (fcui  qaaHflaiktu  of  u«  ip^- 
Quit,  or  Iha  fkllllf  at  tll«  oath  h  Uktn  br  bim.    Nn  (nrt- 

All  voted  JB»  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  vto 
voted  nay. 
g.  Ji  It  OiHtmtldp  and  AmUmmi— Tt*  >FpllaBi  te 

.. , ._ .  _,., --'-"■M«Bad»rii»rii[*i 

__         ig^^  

I  cIliMn  ior  a  period  leu  Ibaa  ti 

Itme  he  appHea  tttr  rwlitntlMI.  hat  he  canaot  Tin  n  ut     . 
elecllen  unleas  bis  eliuenahlp  has  Iksn  extaadcd  ta  tke  hul 
term  o(  oae  vtar.    Aa  to  foeb  a  poaon  U»  Bad  lapk  i 
bis  ili!»n*talp  Avoid  be  Doled  opiioitla  Us  um  <■  ik 

pllshed, 

Conouired  in  onanimonslj. 

t,  An  DCniliinllMl  pereon  cuiBDl  Caka  tUacaa.M  u 
allea  who  has  bHB  nunraliied  can  Ula  lt.ud  k  hIs 
proDT  of  oaturalliatlan  can  be  rcqiilr«d  (Mm  Ub. 

All  voted  yea  except  the  SecreMiy  of  War,  Tbg 
voted  nay. 

0.  Nnonewbolsnottwenty^oeTCliisorifastUittlairf 
TT^atntlon  can  take  Iha  oath,  (or  be  mait  Bwcsr  liuh  ta 
then  (Ualnid  Ihmt  igf. 

Conourred  in  Dnammonsly. 


on  uke  tbli  oath.    Tbe  actual  ptrtldpatloa  In  a  nMiA 

dlsrnncblarmeiit.  The  sort  of  dlsAWKtilaemtal  bmivut 
la  that  which  ladrclarcd  by  law  paatcd  bf  mmpetaii  utl>>- 
llf,  or  which  haa  been  llied  npon  the  (TlmlnaL  tr  lit  m 
lencf  of  IhcMurt  whicb  tried  him  tv  Uh  aimr  Voh* 
of  the  Untied  States  hu  deeland  tbe  peultr  rf  dutai- 

BlatM^  ei'eepi'p'rhaiiB  Vtrjlula,  at  to  which  Buu  it«»l 

All  voted  yea  oioept  the  Secretary  of  War.  vto 
dissented  as  to  tbe  second  and  third  pingraplu. 

AitoDi^franeMtiBumtaritina/Tnm  hoeing  luH'^' 
ftjllmctdt^  partUipation  in  Bibriiiom, — Tbi»  li  Ibf  d* 

^rK'e  .1  \lt  meuilng."Tho'appuSot  mntt  sw™  "^ 

Blate  I.e0sl»lqr»,  nor  held  1117  eieeoUve  or  Judkltl  <Mae 
■nv  titate,  imd  afUrwufl  ensued  In  Ba  laBajirtttoa  « i*- 
belllnnse«lnal  tbe  UnilidBuitB,  or  given  sW  oc  onawi » 
member  of  Cimgrtaa'or  the  UDlti>itBt«tM.«  ■aanofflw* 
tbe  United  Stiua,  or  u  i  membn  of  aj  aiiU  Lrfbbnn. 
or  IS  an  eiecWlTB  or  Jndld.l  officer  of  uiy  Sale,  u.B|;r« 
llie  Conntllntlon  of  tho  Untied  Btilea,  and  •Itovinl  a- 
■FuedlnlnanrTecHuDOmholiioDanJut  IhiUnlLatSuirt. 
Srg1.en  mid  or  commn  tD.ttaeenrmlH  thenoL'  T^ 

tbe  Conatltation  of  tbe  United  Btaloa;  aewad,  tSwJ 
mfterwsrd  Id  rebellion.  Bocb  most  eilal  ta  wert  dlIqi>ll^ 
caUon.  and  must  bappeu  In  the  eider  of  am  amOiaiLi 
»r»n  who  has  held  atEofflceaBd  taken  the  oath  to  Httot 
the  Federal  ConatllntlDD.  and  baa  lot  aflMwanl  fffl''  " 
rehelllim.  ii  not  disqoallfled.  Bo,  too,  b  pmon  •h"  •»>* 
gaEed  In  rebellion,  but  baa  not  thrretofcro  beM  ao  alB«  « 
uliea  that  ontb.  Is  Dot  dljqualiaed. 

All  voted  yea  except  the  Seoretwy  of  War,  ^' 
voted  nay. 

a.  qfflctrt  qf  Ou  Cnlitd  <*;**— ^^J"  ^?^  ."^jj  * 


1.  Tie  « 


inppleoi 


the  unsUBtatlsna  required,  and  everj  person  who 


esall 


_  _  nlted  Statea, 
loppon  the  ConstltatlDn 
dlaqoallBcatlon. 


belli  my  ofllc»,  civil «  "il^ 
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Cononxred  in  nnanimoiisly.  writixig  incited  otliera  to  en^^age  in  rebellion,  he  must 

«.  MQItlftofflcen  of  any  State,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  ere  <»mo  iwder  the  diequalifloaUon." 

not  sabjeet  to  diaqiuliflcfttion.  17.  Ths  dutUt  of  the  Board  apmdnUd  to  tuperinUnd 

All  voted  yea  except  the  Seoretaiy  of  War,  who  !!it^!*^^~J^.?^^^.i^7^?^  ^ix^'l'^i^  ^^ 

^  J              J              tr                         J                 1  registered  rotertf  in  the  diBtricl  for  which  It  is  constituted, 

voiea  nay.  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  pereon  offering  to  TOte  ia 

10.  Mnnicipal  offloera,  that  is  to  say,  officers  of  Inoorpo-  foand  npon  the  regiatntlon  list,  and  if  snoh  proves  to  be  the 
rated  cittea,  towna,  and  yillagea,  such  as  mayors,  aldermen,  Iket,  it  is  the  daty  of  the  Board  to  receive  his  rote,  If  then 
town  eonnelL,  police,  and  other  dty  or  town  oflloera,  are  noi  qoalffled  by  resleenoek  They  cannot  reoolre  the  vote  of  any 
subject  to  dlsqoaUflcation.  person  whose  name  is  net  upon  the  list,  though  he  may  be 

Concurred  in  unammously.  '"dy  to  take  the  registration  oath,  and  although  he  may 

-,    _               .     .             .     \.    J.-L.       t  HI       v  satisfy  them  that  he  was  unable  to  have  his  name  registered 

11.  Persons  who  hare,  prior  to  tlM  rebeUion,  been  mem-  jt  the  proper  Ume,  In  eonseqaence  of  absence,  sickness,  or 
bers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  members  of  a  other  cause.  The  Board  cannot  enter  Into  any  Inquiry  as  to 
State  leglalatnre,  are  subject  to  dlsqualijcation ;  but  those  the  Quallflcatlons  of  any  person  whose  name  is  not  on  the 
who  hare  been  memben  of  eonvenUons  framing  or  smend-  regbtration  list,  or  as  to  the  qnaUilcations  of  any  person 
log  the  constitution  of  a  Stote,  iHior  to  the  rebellioD,  arc  not  whose  name  is  on  the  list 

subject  to  disqnaliflcation.  ^              ,  .             .          , 

Concuntjd  in  ummimouslT.  Concurred  in  unanimouBly. 

t a    ft  11  .V            i.i          <  ;if1*  1    in          #        as.  a    —x.  18^  Thc  modc  of  Toting  is  proTided  in  the  act  to  be  by 

12.  All  the  executire  w  Judicial  officers  of  any  Stete.  who  ^i^^^  jhe  Board  will  Eeep  a  record  and  poll-book  of  thi 
took  an  oath  to  sup^rt  the  Constitution  of  the  iTnitod  election,  showing  the  roteJ;  list  of  voters,  ind  the  persons 
Statea,  Me  subject  to  disqnaliflcation,  including  county  offl-  elected  by  a  pluSillty  of  tb?  votes  cast  at  the  electibn.  and 
cers.  They  are  subject  to  disqualiflcation  if  they  were  re-  ^^^^  ^{^^^^  of  these  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
quired  to  toke,  ss  a  part  of  their  official  oath,  the  oath  to  duirlet. 

support  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States.  uibiti*.!. 

ri^n^««.^  ;«  ,ino»{».^.,.i«  Concurred  in  unammously. 

Ooncuirea  in  unammoueiy.  -«»,».«     ^         ..j._.a*i        ^#          _t 

.»   « ..          _,j                 ,           .       jo*A  19.  The  Board  appointed  for  registration  and  for  superin- 

*w  S^^  who  exerdajd  mere  employmente  under  State  tending  the  elecUons  must  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 

autboritj  are  not  disqualifled ;  such  as  commissioners  to  lay  ^^j  of  Congress,  approved  July  S.  1868,  enStled  »*  An  Act  to 

out  roads,  commissioners  of  public  wOTks,  visitors  of  Stete  nMi«<*piK«i  aS  n«th  nV  Affl^  » 

InsUtullons,  directors  of  SUte  iBStitutions,  examiners  of  P^^^w  an  oain  or  omcc. 

banks,  notaries  public,  and  commissioners  to  take  scknowl-  Concurred  in  unanimously. 

eUgments  of  deeds. 

Concurred  in  unanimously;  but  the  Secretary  of  ^  Cabihit,  Jukb  20,  1867. 

State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre-  Pr««it— The  same  Oabiaet  officers  as  on  the 

Two  things  must  exist  ss  to  any  person  to  disquaUfy  him  ^^^^  ^^^  deliberation,  he  concurred  With  the 

from  voting:  flrst,  the  office  held  prior  to  the  rebeiUon,  and  m^'ority  Upon  the  sections  of  the  summary  upon 

afterward  participation  in  the  rebellion.  ^hich  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed  his  dis- 

14.  An  act  to  fix  upon  a  person  the  offence  of  engaging  In  ""*^"  i.u«  wv^^^^icm  j  v*        »*   ^^|«^^^x*     T-     ^^ 
rebellion  under  this  law,  must  be  an  overt  and  voluntary  sent,  and  that  he  concurred  Wltn  the  Cabinet 
act,  done  with  the  in  tent  (Raiding  or  Itrthering  the  common  ^pon   those   sections    approved    by   UDanimOQS 
unlawful  purpose.    A  person  forced  into  the  rebel  service  by  „*,t^  .    j.i,„i.    „„  '^  «^«^„i^j   *u«   ^;iu„»«.   «^,v, 
conscrtptfon,  OT  unde?  a  paramount  authority  which  he  v^te ;   that,  as  it  appeared  the  military  com- 

cou Id  not  safely  disobov,  and  who  would  not  have  entered  manders  entertained  doubts  upoD  the  points 

such  BOTvice  If  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  will,  can-  covered  by  the  summary,  and  as  their  action 

not  be  held  to  be  disqualified  from  voting.  r Y  ,     V^  lf/    mo  ouiu"i»*j,  »"**«»«»  »«*«**   «^.mvi* 

All  voted  yea  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  ^^^^^^  had  not  been  «niforna,  he  deemed  it 

voted  nay  as  the  proposition  is  stated.  proper,  without  further  delay,  to^  communicate, 

15.  Mere  acte  of  charity,  where  the  intent  is  to  relieve  the  in  »  general  Order,  to  the  respective  command - 
wants  of  the  object  of  such  charitv,  and  not  done  in  aid  of  ers  the  points  set  torth  iu.  the  summary. 

the  cause  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged,  do  not  dis-  jv       frtiiowinir   ordpr   war   isaiipd    from    th#» 

qualify.   Bnt  organized  contributions  of  food  and  clothing  lue   loiiowmg  oroer  was  issuea   uom   tne 

for  the  general  relief  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  War  Department  On  the  same  day  : 

not  of  amerj^ly  B^itory  character,  but  contributed  toenable  ^^,  Dxparthkkt,  AwirrAKT-GMf«AL'e  Omoa,  { 

them  to  perform  their  nnlawfVil  object,  may  be  classed  with  WAammmMt  Jt^nji  «n  itjn     •   f 

oblects  whi<A  do  dlsqualiftr     Forced  contributions  to  the  Whereoi,  several  ^mme^e^not^rinmUiTy  is- 

rebel  cause,  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  mllitory  assessments,  .  ," '«'«^««*«»  b«*"*«**  w"a«"»"«^*»  w*  loiw  *x*iih,«j  **«- 

which  a  person  was  compelled  to  pay  or  contribute,  do  not  ^^^  created  by  the  AcU  of  Congress,  known  aa  the 

diaqualify.    But  voluntary  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause,  oeconstruotion  Acts,  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 

even  such  indirect  oontribations  as  arise  from  the  voluntery  proper  construction  thereof,  and  in  respect  to  some 

loan  of  money  to  rebel  anthoritias,  or  purchase  of  bonds  or  of  their  powers  and  duties  under  said  Acts,  aiid  have 

securities  created  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  re-  applied  to  the  Executive  for  information  in  rehition 

hellion,  wUl  work  disqualiflcation.  tnereto : 

•  Concuned  in  unanimously.                                      .  And,  whereat,  the  said  Acts  of  Confp^ss  have  been 

16.  All  those  who,  in  legislative  or  other  official  capacity,  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion  there- 
were  engaged  in  the  fbrtneranoe  of  the  common  unlawfol  on,  and  the  said  Acts  and  the  opinion  Of  tne  Attomey- 
parpose,  where  the  duties  of  the  office  neoessarily  had  rela-  General  have  been  fully  and  carefully  ooMidered  by 
tlon  to  the  support  of  the  rebeUion,  such  as  iMmbew  of  the  ^y^^  President  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  re- 
S^n^uTf\r??fer(;r^e^i^^^  Bpective  Departments,.the  Pi^sident  «cept.  the  fol- 
offices  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  car-  Ip^mg  as  a  practical  mterpretation  of  the  aforesaid 
rying  on  hostllitiea,  or  whose  duties  appertelned  to  the  sup-  Acts  of  Congress  on  the  pomts  therem  presented,  and 
port  of  the  rebel  cause,  must  be  held  to  be  disqualifled.  directs  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to  the  respective 

But  officers  who,  during  the  rebellion,  discharged  official  military  commanders  for  their  information,  in  order 

duUes  not  incident  to  war,  but  only  snoh  duties  as  belong  tj^t  there  may  bo  uniformity  in  the  execution  of  said 

even  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  were  necessary  to  the  jH-eserva-  ^_  .                ''                        ' 

tlon  of  order  and  the  administration  of  law,  are  not  to  be  rTi,*  ^^^r^^x*:^^^  ^r*\^^  Ai^^«no^  /i^^o^aI  «»«  !,««« 

considered  as  thereby  engaging  in  rebellion  or  as  disquali-  [The  propositions  of  the  Attorney-General  are  here 

fled.    Disloyal  sentiments,  opfiiions,  or  svmpathles,  would  set  forth  tn  exteruo.    These  mstructions  are  signed 

nut  disqualify :  but  where  a  person  has  by  speech  or  by  as  follows :] 

writing  Ineitea  others  to  engage  in  rebellion,  he  must  come  By  order  of  the  PRESIDENT, 

under  the  disqualiflcation.  E.  D.  Towhsbnd,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

All  voted  yea  except  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  who  dis-  rr\      a    a.                   c  ^.v.     -c*  .^  a-u  n 

sentedto  the  seeond  paiagraph,  with  the  exception  ^he  trst  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress 

of  the  words,  "  where  a  person  has  by  speech  or  by  commenced  on  March  4th,  and  adjoamed.on 
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March  SOth,  to  meet  on  Jalj  dd,  and  continued  trict  commander  shall  be  bound  in  his  action 

in  session  until  Julj  20th,  when  it  adjourned  by  any  opinion  of  any  civil  officer  of  the  United 

to  November  21st,  and  ended  on  December  2,  States. 

1867.  On  July  Sd  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu-  Thui  bill  was  returned  to  the  Hooae  by  tbe 
tion  calling  upon  the  President  to  communicate  President,  with  his  objections.  (^See  Pupuc 
all  orders,  instructions,  letters,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  Docttmx^vts.)  He  declared  "  that  it  was  imposea- 
military  commanders  of  the  five  districts  from  ble  to  conceive  any  state  of  society  more  in- 
any  department  of  the  Government;  also,  tolerable  than  this "  prodnced  by  the  bill,  and 
whether  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  that  '^  while  these  States  were  in  actual  rebel- 
military  governments  was  sufficient.  (For  the  lion,  and  after  that  rebellion  was  bronght  to  a 
reply  of  the  President,  $ee  Pubuo  Dooumbnts.)  close,  they  have  been  a^n  and  again  recog- 
Among  other  documents  sent  to  the  Senate,  nized  as  States  of  the  Union,'^  by  continiioas 
by  the  President,  ^nth  his  answer,  there  were  legislation,  etc.  The  bill  subsequently  became 
the  following  dispatches:  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 

On  June  27th  General  Sheridan,  at  New  Or-  President 

leans,  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  General  The  acts  of  the  district  commanders  having 

Grant :  thus  been  made  subject  only  to  the  diaapprord 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  oommunication  firom  the  Acyu-  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  the  Presadent  was 

tant-Genenl'a  j3epartment,  dated  SOth  of  June,  in  thereby  deprived  of  all  power  to  execute  tbe 

reference  to  registration.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  ^ork  of  reconstruction  in  the  Southern  States, 

whether  It  is  an  order  or  not.    The  form  and  phrase-  ^.^atx*  •«>  a»-  .<>  k«.  *>%;^i««-  i»^»<^4^«-;^^  ii«  «^ 

ology  are  not  those  of  an  order,  but  I  may  be  m&taken,  f  ^.^^P*  f^  ^^  *»  ^%  ™'«^*  const!  tntiODaDy  re- 

and  ask  for  information  whether  I  am  to  regard  it  as  "^°  authority  as  Commander-m-Chief  of  the 

an  order.  Army.    On  this  ground  he  was  able  to  remove 

On  the  next  day  General  Grant  replied  as  f^d/PP^i^*  ^^^  commanders^    Previous 

follows  •                                                  '^  to  the  dose  of  the  year,  all  these  five  district 

^      J.     XT.*      *-j          •j-B.r  officers  were  changed,  by  his  command  to  Gen- 

owI^SntSSS^n^'i/SStiTBiJ^inm  te^°?J  «??.  ^l^^^.    Bo^P  th^se  orde«  bec«oe  the 

do  otherwise.    The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  subject  of  the  following  correspondence. 

has  not  been  distributed  to  district  commanders  in  On  August  11th  General  Grant  wi>>te  to  the 

language  or  manner  entitling  it  to  the  foroe  of  an  President  as  follows : 
order,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  the  President  intended 

it  to  have  such  force.  [mxtjm.] 

Again,  on  July  7th,  General  Shendan  sent  WAaHniQTt>K,  Av^tut  ii,  is«t.  j 

thefoliowingdispatch  to  General  Grant;  EUExcdUncy  Andrew  Johnson,   PteaidetU   ^  M# 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stanbeiy's  opinion  is  beginning  United  Statet :  ,  ,,  .  .  , 
to  show  itself  by  a  defiant  opposition  to  all  acts  of  the  S™  •  I  take  the  hberty  of  flddrcssinff  yon  ynvatelT 
military  commanders,  by  impeding  and  rendering  on  the  subject  of  the  conversation  we  had  this  mom- 
helpless  the  civil  officers  acting  under  his  appoint-  in^i  feeling,  as  I  do.  the  great  danger  to  the  welfare 
ment.  For  instance,  the  mayor  of  the  city  notifies  ot  the  countiy  should  you  cany  out  the  designs  theii 
the  Common  Council  that  one  and  a  quarter  millions  expressed.  -  ,  ,  , 
of  illegal  money  has  been  issued  by  the  Comptroller  !•  On  the  subject  of  the  displacement  of  tbe  Sec- 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Common  Council  refuse  to  in-  retary  of  War,  this  removal  cannot  be  effected  airainst 
vestigate  to  ascertain  the  facts ;  the  city  attorney  re-  ^^  '^iU  without  the  consent  of  tbe  Senate.  It  was 
fuses  to  sue  out  an  injunction  to  stop  the  issue.  I  hut  a  short  time  since  the  United  States  Senate  w^ 
fear  the  chaos  which  the  opinion  will  miJLe  if  carried  in  session,  and  why  not  then  have  asked  for  bia  re- 
out  is  but  little  understood.  Every  civil  officer  in  this  nioval  if  it  was  desired  I  It  certainly  was  tbe  infcec- 
State  wiU  administer  justice  according  to  his  own  ^^^  of  the  Legislative  brancb  of  the  Government  to 
view.  Many  of  them,  aenoundng  the  Military  Bill  as  Phw®  »  Cabinet  Minister  beyond  tbe  power  of  the 
unconstitutional,  will  throw  every  impediment  in  the  Executive  removal,  and  it  is  pretty  well  understood 


indorsedby  all  the  people  except  those  disfranchised,  country  felt  great  confidence  in.    The  meaning  of  the 

most  of  whom  are  officeholders  o?  desire  to  be  such.  1^^  ^^7  be  explained  away  by  an  a^te  lawyer,  bat 

...         ^       :i,                ^   .     Y  1      ^  common-sense  and  the  views  of  the  loyal  people  will 

Previous  to  adjournment  in  July,  Congress  give  to  it  the  effect  intended  by  its  framers. 

passed  ap  additional  supplement  to  the  *^  Re-  8.  On  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  very  able 

construction  "  Act  of  March  2d-  and  the  supple-  commander  of  the  Fifth  MiTitary  District.    Let  me 

ment  of  March  28d.    It  declared  the  intent  J^^^  ^eTil^^eX -d  ^^^^^^^ 

and  meaning  of  the  previous  Acts  to  have  been,  fte  people  who  sustain^  the  Government  through 

that  the  civil  governments  of  the  ten  States  its  tnals,  and  feared  by  those  who  would  still  be  the 

were  not  legal  governments,  and,  if  continued,  enemies  of  the  Qovemment.    It  fell  to  the  lot  of  hst 

were  to  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  mill-  ^^^  ™®,^o*^  4?  "  ?.^^^  a^st  an  armed  eneniT  as 
*«—  ^^^-^^-^A^^  ^Y^A  ♦!,«  *^«..a*n^.-.n4-  ««4-u^^«-«.  General  Shendan  did  dunngthe  rebellion,  andiE  w 
tary  commanders,  and  Uie  paramount  authonty  ^^^in  the  scope  of  the  abiUty  of  but  few  {n  thL*  cr 
of  Congress.  It  made  the  acts  of  the  military  any  other  country  to  do  what  he  has.  UIs  civil  id- 
commanders  subject  only  to  the  disapproval  of  ministration  has  given  eoual  satisfaction.  He  has 
the  General  of  the  Army,  and  authorized  them  bad  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  no  other  dis- 

tA  rAinnvA  unv  ni^rvin  from  nfHoA  nn^lAr  tliA  trict  commander  has  encountered.  Almo^  if  not 
to  remove  any  person  iromomce  onaer  tne  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  j^^  ^^  appointed  district  coo- 
State  government.  It  forther  defined  the  manner  to  the  present  time,  the  press  has  given  out 
classes  disfranchised,  and  directed  that  no  dis-  that  he  was  to  be  removed,— that  the  Administrstioa 
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fras  dissatiBfledwith  him.  This  has  emboldened  the 
opponents,  of  the  laws  of  Congress  within  his  oom^ 
tnand  to  oppose  him  in  every  way  in  their  power, 
and  has  rendered  necessary  measures  which  other- 
wise may  never  have  been  necessary. 

In  condosion,  allow  me  to  say  as  a  friend,  desiring 
peace  and  quiet^  the  welfare  of  the  comitry,  North 
and  South,  that  it  is  in  my  opinion  more  than  the 
loyal  people  of  this  country— I  mean  those  who  sup- 
ported  the  Government  during  the  great  rebellion — 
iK'lll  quietly  submit  to,  to  see  the  very  man,  of  all 
others  whom  they  have  expressed  their  confidence  in, 
removed. 

I  would  not  have  taken  the  libertv  of  addressing 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  thus  but  for  the 
conversation  on  the  subject  alluded  to  in  tiiis  letter, 
and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  telling  me  that  I  know  I 
am  right  in  this  matter. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

Subsequently,  on  August  17th,  the  President 
vFTote  t<)  General  Grant  as  follows : 

ExxomvB  Marsion,        { 
WASHfiroTOir,  D.  C,  Augwt  17, 1867. ) 
J^EAB  Sib  :  Before  you  issue  instructions  to  carry 
into  effect  the  enclosed  order,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  any  suggestions  you  mav  deem  necessary  re- 
specting the  assignments  townich  the  order  refers. 
Truly  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  U.  S.  Gbamt,  Sec'y  of  War  ad  interim, 

EXBOUTTVE  MaKSIOV,  ) 

Washikotok,  B.  C,  August  17, 1S67.  f 

Mi^or-General  George  H.  Thomas  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  tbe  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District, 
created  by  the  Act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  second 
day  of  March,  1867. 

ilfgdr-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  is  hereby  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

Major-Gtoneral  Winfleld  S.  Hancock  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  will  give  the  ne- 
cessary instructions  to  carry  this  order  into  effect. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  Grant,  on  the  same  day,  replied  as 
follows : 

HBADQtrAaTKBS  Asuss  OF  THX  UnrTSD  States,  ) 
WASmsoTON,  D.  C,  August  17, 1867.     f 

£ria  ExeeUency  Andrew  Johnson^  Prendmt  of  the 
United  States  : 

Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  ofvour  order  of  this  date,  di- 
recting the  assignment  of  General  G.  H.  Thomas  to 
the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  General 
Sheridan  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and 
General  Himoock  to  the  Department  of  the  Cum- 
berland ;  also  your  note  of  this  date  (enclosing  these 
instructions),  saying,  "Before  you  issue  instruc- 
tions to  cairy  into  effect  the  enclosed  order,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  anv  sugg^estions  you  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  tne  assignments  to  which  the 
above  order  refers." 

I  am  pleased  to  avail  myself  of  this  invitation  to 
urge,  earnestly  urge— urge  m  the  name  of  a  patriotic 
people  who  have  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  loyal  lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of  treasure 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  union  of  this  oountrv — 
tliat  this  order  be  not  insisted  on.  It  is  unmistaka- 
bly the  expressed  wish  of  the  country  that  General 
Sheridan  should  not  be  removed  from  his  present 
command.  This  is  a  republic  where  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  beg  that  their  voice 
may  be  heard. 

General  Sheridan  has  performed  his  dvil  duties 
faithfully  and  intelligently.  His  removal  will  only 
be  regiurded  as  an  effort  to  defeat  the  la^s  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  interpreted  by  the  unreconstructed 
element  in  the  South— those  who  did  all  they  could 
to  break  up  this  Government  by  arms,  and  now  wish 


to  be  the  onlv  element  consulted  as  to  the  method  of 
restoring  order— as  a  triumph.  It  will  embolden 
them  to  renewed  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  loyal 
masses,  believing  that  they  have  the  Executive  with 
them. 

The  services  of  General  Thomas  in  battling  for 
the  Union  entitle  him  to  some  consideration.  He 
has  repeatedly  entered  his  protest  against  being 
assigned  to  either  of  the  five  military  districts,  and 
especially  to  being  assigned  to  relieve  General  Sneri- 
dan. 

General  Hancock  ought  not  to  be  removed  ^m 
where  he  is.  His  department  is  a  complicated  one, 
which  will  take  a  new  commander  some  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with. 

There  are  military  reasons,  pecuniary  reasons,  and, 
above  all,  patriotic  reasons,  why  this  order  snouLd 
not  be  insisted  on. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  a  letter,  marked  private,  which  I 
wrote  to  the  President  when  first  oousulted  on  the 
subject  of  the  ohan^  in  the  War  Department.  It 
bears  upon  the  subject  of  this  removid,  and  I  hoped 
would  have  prevented  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General,  United  States  Army^ 
and  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Two  days  later,  the  President  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

J^esident  Johnson  to  General  Grant, 

EzsouTivs  Manszox,        ) 
WASHZifOTOx.  D.  C,  August  19, 1867.  f 

Gbnisral  :  I  have  received  your  communication  of 
the  17th  instant,  and  thank  you  for  the  promptness 
with  which  you  nave  submitted  your  views  respect- 
ing the  assignments  directed  in  my  order  of  that 
date.  When  I  stated,  in  my  unofficial  note  of  the 
17th,  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions 
you  might  deem  necessary  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  ask  from  you  a  formal  report, 
but  rather  to  invite  a  verbal  statement  of  any  r^ons 
affecting  the  public  interests  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  render  the  order  inexpedient.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  you  have  embodied  your  suggestions  in 
a  written  communication,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
make  some  reply. 

You  earnestly  urge  that  the  order  be  not  insisted 
on,  remarking  that  "it  is  unmistakably  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  oountiy  that  Gksneral  Sheridan 
should  not  be  removed  f^om  his  present  command.'' 
While  I  am  cogni2ant  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  retain  General  Sheridan  in  command  of  the 
Fifth  Milituy  District,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  people  them- 
selves for  determination.  It  certainly  would  be  un- 
just to  the  Army  to  assume  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  nation,  he  alone  is  capable  of  commanding  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  that,  were  he  for 
any  cause  removed,  no  other  general  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  would  be  competent  to 
fill  his  place.  Geiftral  Thomas,  whom  I  have  desig- 
nated as  his  successor,  is  well  known  to  the  countiy. 
Having  won  high  and  honorable  distinction '  in  the 
field,  he  has  since,  in  the  execution  of  th'e  responsi- 
ble duties  of  a  department  commander,  exhibited 
S:eat  ability,  sound  aisoretion,  and  sterling  patriotism. 
0  has  not  failed,  under  the  most  tiying  circum- 
stances, to  enforce  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  oraer,  to  encourage  the  restoration  of  civil 
authority,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  a  spirit 
of  reconciliation.  His  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of^he  Cumberland  will  certainly  compare  most 
favorably  with  that  of  General  Sherioan  in  the  Fifth 
Military  District.  There  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a 
disturbed  condition,  and  a  bitter  spint  of  antagonism 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  General  Sheridan's 
mana^ment.  He  has  rendered  himself  exceedingly 
obnoxious  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exercised 
even  the  powers  conferred  by  Congress,  and  still 
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tnore  BO  bj  a  resort  to  aathority  not  mntod  bj  law  aboliahed,  there  would  be  no  Coognee  for  the  aet- 

nor  neoeesary  to  ita  faithf^il  and  efilaent  execution,  dso  of  legislative  powers,  no  ExecatiTe  to  see  tbs 

His  rule  haSf  in  foot,  been  one  of  absolute  tyranny,  the  laws  are  faithfully  ezeaited,no  jodidiiytoaffoi^ 

without  reference  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern-  to  the  dtizen  protection  for  life,  limb,  andpropenj. 

ment  or  the  nature  of  our  ftee  institutions.     The  Usurpation  would  inevitaby  follow,  and  a  ^i^Mtiair. 

state  of  affairs  which  has  resulted  from  the  course  he  be  fixed  upon  the  people  in  violation  of  their  ooq- 

has  pursued  has  seriously  interfered  with  a  harmoni-  bined  and  expressed  wiU. 

ous,  satisfactory,  and  speedy  execution  of  the  Acts  of  In  conclusion,  I  fail  to  perceive  any  "  ouIitiiT, 


Con^ss 

object  is  to  facilitate  their  execution,  through  an  eral  Sheridan  the  most  suitable  officer  for  the  hkh- 

officer  who  has  never  failed  to  obey  the  statutes  of  mand  of  the  Fiith   Military  District.    Time  bs 

the  land,  and  to  exact,  within  his  jurisdiction,  a  like  strengthened  my  convictions  upon  this  pout,  g£<l 

obedience  from  others.     It  cannot  ^^  be  interpreted  has  led  me  to  the  condnrion  that  patriotic  ccmailea* 

by  the  unreconstructed  element  in  the  South--tho8e  tions  demand  that  he  should  be  superseded  bj  an 

who  did  all  they  could  to  break  up  this  government  officer  who,  while  he  will,  faithfully  execute  the  Ut, 

by  arms  and  now  wish  to  be  the  only  ekment  con-  will  at  the  same  time  give  more  genenl  sstisiiutiia 

suited  as  to  the  method  of  restoring  order— as  a  tri-  to  the  whole  people,  white  and  black,  Korth  ud 

umph ;  '*  for,  as  intelliffent  men,  they  must  know  that  South. 

the  mere  change  of  military  commanders  caimot  alter  I  am.  General,  very  respeotfiilly,  yours, 

the  Uiw,  and  that  General  Thomas  will  be  as  much  AKDKE  W  JOBJ^SOX. 

bound  Dv  its  requirements  as  General  Sheridan.    It  General  U.  S.  Gravt,  Secretaiy  of  Warotf  tn^ena. 

SJ^^^Mi   ?fj*°i      1  ^^^"^  **'>i?-''*^«  ^JPf  2i*iT.^  On  the  12th  of  August  an  order  as  above  st^t- 

the  will  of  the  loyal  masses,  believing  that  they  have  ,^            .         -,              •       ^r  •      n         i  cl   • 

the  Executive  ^th  them ;'"  for  they  are  peVfectly  ed  wa8  issued  removing  MMor-Genend  Shen- 

familiar  with  the  antecedents  of  the  President,  and  dan  from  the  command  of  the  ruth  Mjlitarr 

know  that  he  has  not  obstructed  the  faithful  execu-  District,  and  assigning  him  to  a  comnuLDd  io  the 

tionofany  Act  of  Congress.    ^       ^.  ,                .  Department  of  Missouri.    By  the  same  order 

tion^tC'-m^'irofThe'inie^of'GetSlfl'^:  Maj»r-Gene«l  George  H.  Tb«m«s  of  .the  R. 

and  no  one  would  be  less  inclined  to  assign  him  to  a  partment  of  the  unmberlano,  was  aMejM  w 

command  not  entirely  to  his  wishes.    Knowing  him  the  vacant  position,  and  Major-General  WiofieM 

as  I  do,  I  cannot  think  that  he  will  hesitate  for  a  s.  Hancock  was  ordered  from  the  Department 

STr^Hv  «St^^Tn?^ft^A  Fn?.!?  t7}.!^^^}^t  o^  Missouri  to  the  Cumberland.    SubaeqnentlT, 

and  speedy  restoration  of  the  Umon,  m  tne  preservs"  .        .     .,      ..,  ,      ,,,      -  >-,  ,  «n^ ,  ' 

tion  Sf  which  he  has  rendered  such  important  and  omng  to  the  lU-health  of  General  Thomas,  A 

valuable  services.  nis  desire,  Major-Geoeral  Hancock  was  traa^ 

General  Hancock,  known  to  the  whole  country  as  a  ferred   to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  IGlitarj 

ffallant,  able,  and  natriotic  soldier^  wUl,  I  have  no  District     On  Auirust  26th  Major-G«Deral  Ed- 

doubt,  sustam  his  nigh  reputation  in  any  position  to  _«^,i  -p    a    r««.o7»-  .nro.  »o«r«^   ♦r*  «i.a  ^m. 

which'  he  may  b«.  ae2lgnef.    If,  as  you  observe,  the  '^^'"^  «•_  »;  ^1°^^  T^,*??^??^^  I'    T. 

department  which  he  will  have  is  a  complicated  one,  mand  of  the  Second  Military  Distnct  in  place 

I  feel  confident  that,  under  the  guidance  and  instruc-  of  Mi^or-General  Sickles,  relieved  and  ordem) 

tionsof  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan  will  soon  to  New  York  City.     On  December  28th  the 

troables  for  the  display  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  General  Orden,  yo,  104. 

daring  which  gave  him  so  enviable  a  reputation  dur-  HxADQgARTBBs  Awtr  A.  A.  Q.  Ou   I 

ing  our  recent  civil  struggle.  W ashikotoh,  December  «,  l»T.  \ 

In  assuming  that  it  is  the  expressed  wish  of  the  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes, 

people  that  General  Sheridan  should  not  be  removed  the  following  orders  are  made : 

from  his  present  comjnand,  vou  remark  that  "  this  is  1.  Brevet  Major-General  E.  O.  C.  Ord  will  ton 


bined  and  expressed  will  of  the  people,  and  their  2.  On  being  relieved  by  Brevet  Majo^GcnenlOnl 
voice  is  law  when  refieoted  in  the  manner  which  Brevet  Major<-General  Irwin  McDowell  will  protctil 
that  instrument  prescribes.  While  one  of  its  pro-  to  Ticksburg,  Miss.,  and  relieve  General  Gulein  in 
vbions  makes  the  President  Commander-in-Chief  of  command  oi  the  Fourth  Military  District 
the  Army  and  Navy,  another  requires  that  "  he  shall  8.  Brevet  Migor-General  John  Pope  is  berebj  in- 
take care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Be-  lieved  of  the  command  of  the  Third  Militsiy  District, 
licving  that  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  Fifth  and  will  report,  without  delay,  at«the  headijDiite.'a 
Military  District  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  faith-  of  the  Army  for  further  orders,  turning  ow  hi«  cot- 
ful  execution  of  the  laws,  1  have  issued  the  order  mand  to  the  next  senior  ofiicer  until  the  arriTilofbs 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  correspondence ;  and  in  Buocessor. 

thus  exorcising  a  power  that  inheres  in  the  Exocu-  4.  M^jor-General  Georve  G.  Meade  is  aangned  to 

tlve,  under  the  Constitution,  as  Commander-in-Chief  the  command  of  the  Third  Militair  District,  and  vU 

of  tne  military  and  naval  forces.  I  am  discharging  a  assume  it  without  delav.     The  Department  of  Ua 

duty  required  of  me  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  Fast  will  be  commanded  by  the  senior  officer  novoc 

formally  declared  in  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  duty  in  it  untU  a  commander  is  named  by  the  Pr^* 

By  his  oath  the  Executive  is  solemnly  bound.  **  to  dent. 

the  best  of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  ^nd  de-  6.  The  officers  assigned  in  the  foregwng  ordos  5t 

fend  the  Constitution,"  and  although  in  times  of  the  command  of  military  districts  will  exercae  tbcrt- 

great  excitement  it  may  be  lost  to  public  view,  it  is  in  any  and  all  powers  conferred  by  Acts  of  CoogresJ 

is  duty,  without  regaird  to  the  consequences  to  him-  upon  district  commanders,  and  also  any  and  aU  po»* 

self,  to  hold  sacred  and  to  enforce  any  and  all  of  its  ers  pertaining  to  military  department  commandai 

provisions.    Any  other  course  would  load  to  the  de-  6.  Brevet  M«gor-General  Wager  Swayne,  CoKa^j 

struction  of  the  republic ;  for,  the  Constitution  once  Forty-fifth  United  States  Infimtry,  is  herel^  «m^w 
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from  doty  in  the  Bureau  of  Beftigees,  Freedmen,  and        9.  That  j;he  next  Presidential  election  will  be  the 

Abandoned  Lands,  and  will  proceed  to  Nashville,  most  momentous  one  ever  made  on  this  continent, 

Tennessee,  and  assume  command  of  his  regiment.  and  it  behooves  us  aU  to  see  that  we  do  not  drift  into 

By  conmiand  of  Oeneral  Grant.  incompetent  or  unfriendly  hands  through  hee<Uess 

£.  D.  TOWNSENI>,  A.  A.  G.  hero  worship  and  blind  party  spirit,  since  we  must 

(For  further  facts  relAtive  to  the  Reoonstruc-  ^U^^^^^i  l^^^^iP^  *Jl®T*''f  *JS'  ,i:^^J^T 

xi         i?  *i  ^  o^„4.i,^-«  a*^4.^-     ^-  4.1 G*.«*  cided  purpose  at  the  helm,  or  we  lose  half  the  fhuts 

tion  of  the  Southern  States,  see  those  States,  of  this  temble  conflict. 

under  their  appropriate  titles,  in  this  volume.)  lo.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  people  are  true  and 

At  the  anuiversary  of  tlie  American  Anti-  sound,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and   determined  to 

slavery  Societv  in  New  York  on  May  7th  the  J?*^^  ^^  rootorflbre  of  tlus  intolerable  system  which 

following  readotion,,  with  others,  were  read  ^p'^^l^ ^h^th?fun'.2oorffiS.1  iJ 

by    the    president    of   the    society,    Wendell  their  purpose,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  sefesh  leaders, 

Phillips,  and  adopted  by  the  meeting :  willing  to  sacrifice  principle  and  justice  for  their  own 

1.  That  we  devoutly  thank  God  that  we  meet  at  **^^,*°SS?*?°i"ri  «  tj. '  v       a    *- 

last  in  the  midst  of  a  Nation  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  « A^'.^^S*/  ^^\^^l]^JVf^.^     '^^^^  ^"*" 

its  purpose  to  found  iUi  institution  on  the  comei-  tice.itwiUbeanother  proof  that  the  same  pro-sl^^ 

stoneTf  absolute  justice,  and  already  far  advanced  in  ^V^*  ^^i  m  Englwid  to^aj  which^  a  few  years  ago, 

the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  ?^Vi^^^  *^|  Confederate  pirates  wit^  Enghsh  pro- 

2.  That  we  regard  the*^oaths  of  Southern  white  ^<^^°°'  f?^T?''^^i^°'.J^K*'f  '^''^J''^^^  ^"^  P^? 
men  and  the  provisions  of  Southern  Stote  constitu-  ^/.?f  ,?^^  ^L."^^v*^  Si""'  V^k  "^l^H-^S '  *^m 
tions  as  altogether  too  sUght  and  uncertein  a  guaran-  ^^  ""^f  ^,^  nothmg  better  of  that  nation  until 

tee  for  the  ci%l  and  politiSd  rights  of  the  negiS;  and,  J^tW^^i^^^ZSi^Sft^^^^^^ 

in  view  of  the  past  history  of  State  legislltion,  we  ^  *^®  **~^  K™*P  ^^  a  sovereign  people. 

consider  the  negro  as  in  unmment  danger,  if  defended        In  order  to  secure  suffrage,  without  regard  * 

8.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  course  of  the  Thirty-  Union,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  presented  m 

ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses  betrays  too  clearly  the  Senate,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Thirty- 

that  our  danger  lies  in  the  resumption  by  the  members  ninth  Congress,  by  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massa- 

of  the  old  corrupt  practices,  the  bargjdn  and  trading  chusetta.    No  progress  was  made  in  the  passage 

of  ordinary  pohtics,  to  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ^^  ^.v^  ^iii  ;!«-:««.  ♦i^^f  «»«<.4^»      r\^  a»^A.»i^. 

war  put  for  a  time  a  stop ;  and  in  all  the  recent  inac-  ?J1^«  ^V^"?'^?,  ^^.^[  Session.     On  September 

tion  of  Congress  on  important  questions  we  see  evi-  i2th,  a  "  Border    btate  Uonvention  was  held  at 

dence  that  the  memben  were  bartering  duty  and  B^timore,  the  object  of  which  was,  in  the  Ian-  - 

national  seciuity  for  party  supremacy  and  peraonal  gnage  of  the  call,  **  to  adyanoc  the  cause  of 

nggrandizement.  ^  *v    i     i  *       *  manhood  suffrace,  and  to  demand  of  Conm-ess 

4.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  legal  guarantees  of  """"""^^         i"S;'  o  xir-i        v-ii  »  *rru 

the  negroes  freedom  and  equality  ihofid  be  provi-  Jh®  passage  of  the  Sumner-Wilson  bUl.»    The 

sions  m  the   Federal  Constitution  forbidding  any  States    of    Delaware,    Maryland,     Kentucky, 

State  to  debar  him  fVom  civil  and  political  nghts ;  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  were  very  fully  repre- 

and  his  substantial  security  is  his  actual  possession  gented.     Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  was 

and  use  of  all  these  rights,  under  the  protection  of  «i,^«-,„  *x-^aM/»«f 

the  police  power  of  the  UmVaaweU  a?  the  recogni-  chosen  president  ,  ^^ 
tion  by  the  North  of  the  same  rule  of  impartial  f?ee-  Numerous  letters  from  members  of  Uongress 
dom.  to  the  convention  were  read.  Senator  Sum- 
6.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rebellion  was  ner,  under  date  of  September  8th,  said  :  "  Con- 
possible  because  of  the  i^oranw  of  the  poorer  oUsse^  ^^^  ^jjl  j^  undone  what  it  ought  to  do  if  it 
at  the  South — ignorant  men  used  m  their  blindness  ^.|.  ^'^  i.i/>xVi.Li*i.  *. 
by  selfish  leade?s-and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  ^aj^*  ^o  provide  promptly  for  the  establishment 
that,  once  readmitted  to  the  Union,  the  vote  of  these  of  equal  rights,  whether  pobtical  or  civu, 
i^orant  masses  is  to  decide  great  national  questions  everywhere  throughout  the  Union.  This  is  a 
and  interests,  it  is  the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  G<>vernmont  solemn  duty,  which  cannot  be  shirked  or  post- 
to  secure  general  education  throughout  the  Umon ;  t^oikmI  Th«  \Am.  \a  intnlftmhlp  that  anv  SfcatG 
and  hence,  wherever  a  Stote  reftises  or  neglects  to  P^nea.  ine  lUea  is  intoieraDJe,  tnat  any  otaie, 
eatoblish  and  maintMn  common  schools,  the  Federal  tmder  any  pretension  of  State  rights,  can  set 
Constitution  should  authorize  and  order  Congress  to  up  a  political  oligarchy  within  its  borders,  and 
eatoblish  them  within  such  Stote  at  its  expense.*  then  call  itoelf  a  republican  government.    I 

6.  That  the  nation  owes  it  to  self-respect,  to  jus-  in^jg^  ^jti^  ^  ^y  g^^j  ^^^  gQ^h  a  govem- 
lace,  to  future  security,  and  to  the  present  safety  of  ^^.  ^^.  ,  ^Ix^,^^  «a  ^«««r»m..f/.«f  «r?*K 
the  colored  race,  re^Mmed  by  so  much  blood  and  ™«»*  "^ust  be  rejected  as  ineonsistent  with 
treasure,  to  impeach  and  remove  the  traitor  of  the  the  requirements  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
White  House  at  once ;  and  every  hour  Congress  de-  pendence.'' 

lays  that  action  hisulto  the  nation,  disgraces  ito  law.        Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  *'I 
jeopards  ito  ^^ure,  ddaysjusfa^^^^^  more  ^  ^^^^  convention  declare  for  suf- 

ana  more  mnocent  blood  cry  to  God  against  us.  i»  ®       .^v       v    i  a^i.  xi     ^i j 

7.  That  we  urge  on  all  friends  of  freedom  to  keep  *«?«  ©^tner  by  law  or  constitutional  araend- 
vigilant  and  ceaseless  watch  on  the  Supreme  Court  ment.  We  can  carry  the  amendment  if  wo 
and  the  nresent  efforts  of  rebels  to  make  use  of  it  in  cannot  the  law.  At  the  last  session  I  offered 
order  toWock  the  wheels  of  G2vernment.  ^^  amendment  on  the  17th  of  July,  allowing 

8.  Tiiat  we  warn  our  latdy-ireed  fellow-citazens  of  ^n  ^;xv^„i.  js^;„«*:^^  «<?  y.rvi^«  4-^  \.^*.«.  ««5 
the  South  that  all  the  offerea  friendship  and  poUtical  J^^U^.'^^^'  distinction  of  color,  to  vote  and 
ooftperation  of  Southern  white  men  is  a  snare,  in-  "OW  Office,  makmg  no  distinction  m  nghts  or 
tended  only  to  make  them  the  tools  of  their  own  ruin,  privileges.  Some  of  our  strongest  men  doubt 
and  we  exhort  them  to  trust  to  that  same  instinctive  our  power  to  pass  a  law.  If  we  cannot  do  it, 
sagacity  which  «^^^«^j^®™  bu^ Slousl^^dSff  ^®*  ^  ^'  *^°*  amending  the  CJonstitution. 
th"ir^I^tobytheindependeite^2^  9^  ^^^^  Convention  will  go  for  suffrage 
power.  either  by  law  or  by  amendment^* 
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Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  heartily  JEiauBiifK  Ma«905,     i 

commend  your  organization,  and  only  regret  s^,.  By  virtue  ofthTPer^d^SS^oJitTT;^ 

that  I  cannot  accept  of  your  mvitation."  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constitatioii  tnd'livs  of 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :  the  United  States,  you  are  heieby  suspended  fnm 

1.  It  U  the  duty  of  Congress,  under  the  national  ??^  "  ^S^^  ""^  W«r,  and  will  cease  to  ezemse 
Constitution,  to  protect  the  equa\  voting  rights  of  all  ^'^^f^'^lSl  factions  pertwmng  to  the  same 
loyal  Ameriin  citizens,  regaiilless  of  the?  complex-  ^  ^ou  wiU  at  once  transfer  to  G«aerd  lly»»  S. 
ion,  for  the  reason  that  to  Simit  the  rights  of  a  State  ^T^Lf  ^5*  i"  ^^  ^^\  »S^*'™4 ,«»?  '\ 
to  iimit  the  franchise  to  one  ckss  admits  its  right  to  Ef'^S^  to  act  as  Secretoij  of  War  adyUm,  dl 
limit  it  to  any  extent,  an  abuse  effectually  gSrded  "^'jJf' ^^^''  PSP^!,*?^  ""^^  P^^^  P"*P*^ 
agdnst  by  the  Cons^tution  in  requiring  that  the  ^^^  "^  ^Z^  custody  and  chiuge. 

ITnited  Sutes  shaH  guarantee  to  eveiy  State  in  the  ^^^  respectfuUy,  yo«",          taititcav 

Union  a  republican  form  of  irovemment  a-ki^xlisw  uuniiou^. 

2.  That  with  this  duty  nfaced  upon  it  by  the  fun-  ^^^  *^«  ^"""^  ^"^™  ^'  Stxhtoh,  Washington,!). C. 
damental  kw  of  the  Bepublic,  the  Congress  that  has  The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Secretin : 
nrescnbed  a  code  of  equal  rights  for  mne  States  '     t>»» 

lately  in  rebellion  cannot,  in  reason  or  ii^  justice,  w*-«^«,«- nL2"^ifII!?S  la*-  [ 

withhold  its  patient  audience  nor  its  swift  and  thor-  „       ^            WAsiiixGWif  C^,  AMfnut  li  1967.  f 

ough  relief  fWm  the  States,  a  majority  of  whose  ^  S™-  Tour  note  of  this  date  haa  been  reoeiTed,  ie- 

people  have  always  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Be-  forming  me  that,  by  virtae  of  the  power  and  tnthw. 

public  ^^y  vested  m  you,  as  President,  by  the  ConBUtntion 

8.  That  this  action  of   Congress,  demanded  by  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *h«  United  States.  I  am  suspended  fim 

constitutional  authority,  wouldbe  not  only  an  act  of  ^^^  «»  Secretaiy  of  War,  and  wUl  cease  to  exera« 

justice  to  individuals,  and  a  measure  of  protection  in  a?y  a?d  aU  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  md  also 

the  border  States,  but  a  bond  of  unity  to  the  Repub-  directing  me  at  onoe  to  transfer  to  General  Ovtee* 

lie  in  reasserting  the  rights  of  man  as  prodidmed  by  »•  ^^^h  ^^°  *^  *<^  ^^^  been  authomed  and  em- 

the  Declaration  of  Independence.  powered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  advtitrM,  all 

4.  That    we    respectfully   urge    Congress    to  act  «<»rds,  books,  papera,  and  other  public  propetr 

bravely  and  thoroughly  in  the  adoption  of  whatever  »<>J  >?  ™y  custody  and  charge, 

measures  they  may  determine  to  be  requisite  for  the  ,  ^^^der  a  sense  of  public  duty,  I  am  compdled  to 

establishment  of  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  deny  your  nght,  undfer  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 

the  whole  land,  and  we  expect  them  to  repose  full  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 

faith  m  the  courage,  loyalty,  and  iutelligenw  of  the  the  Semite,  and  without  legal  cause,  to  suspend  me 

masses  of  the  people,  who  regard  no  perils  as  more  to  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exenase  of  ut 

be  shunned  tkan  timidity  and  indifference  in  theu-  o'  jU  /unctions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without 

representatives,  and  who  will  always  sustain  Congress  "^ch  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to 

in  their  efforts  to  estabUsh  by  law  the  mdst  thorough  anv  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 

development  of  true  repubUcan  institutions.  pubhc  property  m  my  custody  and  charge. ,  Bot,  m 


and 

States  a'republican  form  of  government,  yet  ..«  «^-  ^,            .  -        ^  -,  ■,              ,          .     ,           v- •. 

nestly  urge  upon  Congress  to  present  to  the  States  for  the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submu, 

their  adoption  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  under  protest,  to  supenor  force, 

the  United  States,  providing  that  no  State  shall  dis-  ^^^TrTy7^iyJS??^S^7'J^^'      #w 

franchise  any  citf^n  becaiTse  of  race  or  color,  and  EDWN  M.  STANTOK,  Secretary  of  Wir. 

thus  put  beyond  the  danger  of  political  changes  the  '-^  the  Fsssidxnt. 

fundiunental  rights  of  American  citixenship.  The  order  to  General  Grant  anthoriziDg  him 

The  other  resolutions  approve  the  action  of  \^^^^  ^s  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  was  a$ 

Congress  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  follows :                        kx            m              i 

States;  acknowledge  the  patriotic  services  of  WAsmKorov,  aol^ivi^US*:.  f 

E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  call  upon  gj^.  The  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanton  hxm 

Congress   to  reinstate  him ;  applaud  the  ser-  been  this  day  suspended  as  Secretarr  of  War,  tob 

vices,  prudence,  and  firmness  of  General  Grant,  are  herebyauthorized  and  empowoea  to  act  as  Se^ 

and  declare  that  the  country  looks  to  him  to  retaiy  of  War  a^*«/mw,  and  wiU  atonce  ente^ 

execute  the  Reconstruction  Acte  of  Congress.  ^Ig^e'^SeSf^y  ?f  wlJrTas'K              to  tr«i. 

The  tenth  resolution  is  as  follows :  fer  to  you  all  records,  books,  paners,  and  other pubLc 

10.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Represent-  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge, 

ativea,  as  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  approach-  Very  respectfhllyjyomrs,   -^-tk-av 

ing  session,  to  present  articles  of  impeachment  to  AJ^REW  JOffi^bO>. 

the  Senate  lor  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  for  hi^h-  General  Ulyssbs  S.  Gbast,  Washington,  D.  t. 

treason  and  misdemeanors  against  the  Constitution  c.,Vo«.^«««4.i„  r»«  n^^A^mi^i.  io+ii  i^^a  Ptm?- 

and  the  Uws  passed  m  pursuance  thereof;  for  the  ^  Subsequently,  on  December  12th,  the  1^- 

usurpation  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  legislative  dent  sent  to  the  benate  the  followmg  expiaDt- 

departmcnt  of  the  Government;   for   obstructing,  tion   of  his  reasons  for  the   removal   of  the 

hindering,  and  delaying  the  reconstruction  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

States  lately  in  rebellion :  for  the  removal  of  faithful  ^^  *i,^'io*i,  ^f  a««,«*  i««+  t  ^^^t^^^a^j^  Vt  Rt*n. 

officers  in  violation  of  tlie  law;  the  indecency  and  ^  ^J  the  12th  <>^ ^'^J*  lf«^I  »««^1^. *^^^ 

indecorum  of  his  public  administ'ration  ;  the  perverse  ^^.  ^^V^l^""^^^  f  !?^oSSf  ^S!Sf^t  to  5 

obstinacv  by  whi?h  he  intensifies  the* disloyalty  of  ^^i^^  *?«  *"?  wf^ f?*-^^  ^^rluSnl « 

unrepentant^rebels,  and  the  persistent  opposition  U>  ^  Secretory  of  War  a^  *»^7-    The  folloinng  « 

the  will  of  the  loyai  people  o/the  nation.  ^^  «>P^es  of  the  ExecuUve  orders : 

On  August  12tb  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  s„ .  b^  virtue  of  the  power  and  anthority  vest*!  to  K 

Stanton,    was    suspended    from    his    Omoe     by  aa  President,  by  the  ConsUtntion  and  Imvt  of  the  UoiW 

nrilpr    of  tbft    Pro«i<lfinf-       TTia    nr/lftr    e\f    fba  Butea,  you  arc  hereby  Bflspcnded  fhm  oflaceas8«crei«y« 

Oraer    Ot    ine    1  rChiaent.       ine    oraer    01    tne  ^^^i  ^m  ccaw  to  exercise  any  and  all  fbaetiom  fw 

rresident  was  aa  follows :  taining  to  the  same. 
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Ton  win  at  onoe  transfer  to  General  Uljasea  S.  Grant, 
who  lias  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  irUerim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  pablle  property  now  In  your  cnstody  and  charge. 

The  Hon.  EnimK  M.  StjlMTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Ezaounvx  Mansion,  t 

WAflHiNGTQir,  D.  C,  Auffwt  12, 1867. ) 

Sib  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day 
saapended  as  Secretary  of  War,  yon  are  herebv  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  trUerim^  and 
will  at  once  enter  upon  the  discbarge  of  tho  duties  of  the 
office. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  Instmated  to  transfer  to 
you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  pnbllc  proper^ 
now  in  his  cnstody  and  charge. 

General  Ultssbs  B.  OaAarr,  Washington,  D.  O. 

The  following 'oommunioation  was  received  from 
Mr.  Stanton : 

Wab  DzPABTinirr,  7 

Wasiixkoton  Oirr,  Auffxtst  18, 1867.  \ 

Sib  :  Tour  note  of  this  date  has  been  received.  Informing 
me,  that  by  vlrtne  of  the  powers  and  anthority  vested  In  you, 
as  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  saspended  firom  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  portainlnf;  to  the 
aame ;  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  em- 

Kwered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all  records, 
okS)  papen,  and  other  pabllo  property,  now  in  my  cus- 
tody and  charge. 
Under  a  sense  of  public  dn^,  I  am  compelled  to  deny 

Sour  rl^t,  nndor  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  UnltM 
tatea,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  legal  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  fhnctions  pertaining  to 
the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me 
to  tnmsfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  pub* 
lie  property,  in  my  custody  as  Seoretiry. 

But,  inasmuch  as  tho  General  commanding  the  armies  of 
tho  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  interim,  and  has 
noti&ed  mo  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  snbmlt,  under  protest  to  superior  force. 
To  the  Pkzsidbkt. 

The  suspension  has  not  been  revoked,  and  the 
business  or  the  War  Department  is  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  ad  interim.    Prior  to  the  date  of  this  bus- 

Eensionj  I  had  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  time 
ad  amved  when  it  was  proper  Mr.  Stanton  should 
retire  from  mv  Cabinet.    The  mutual  confidence  and 

general  accord  which  should  exist  in  such  a  relation 
ad  ceased.  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  well 
advised  that  his  continuance  in  the  Cabinet  was  oon- 
ta*ai7  to  my  wishes,  fori  had  repeatedly  cpven  him  so 
to  understand  by  every  mode  short  of  an  en)ress 
request  that  he  should  resi^.  Having  waited  full 
time  for  the  voluntaiy  action  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  see- 
ing no  manifestation  on  his  part  of  an  intention  to  re- 
si^,  I  addressed  him  the  following  note  on  the  6ih 
oi  August: 

Bib  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain 
mo  to  say  that  your  resignation  as  Secretary  oX  War  will  be 
accepted. 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply : 

Wab  Dbpabtmbkt,  WAsmNOTON,  Augui^  S,  180T. 

Sib:  Tour  note  of  this  dav  has  been  received,  stating  tJiat 
pnbllc  considerations  of  a  nigh  character  constrain  vou  to 
say  that  my  resignation  as  Secretory  of  War  will  be  ao* 
cepted. 

In  reply.  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considera- 
tions of  a  nigh  character,  which  alone  have  induced  me  to 
continue  at  tne  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to 
resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting 
of  Congress. 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  merely  a  declina- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  request  for  ms  resigna- 
tion ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  something  more.  Mr. 
Stanton  does  not  content  himself  with  assuming  that 
public  considerations  bearing  upon  his  continuance 
in  oifico  form  as  fully  a  rule  or  action  for  himself 
OS  for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so  delicate  a 
question  as  the  fitness  of  an  officer  for  continuance  in 
his  office,  the  officer  is  as  competent  and  as  impartial 
to  decide  as  his  superior  who  is  responsible  for  his 
conduct ;  but  he  goes  further,  and  pliunly  intimates 


what  he  means  by  "  public  considerations  of  a  high 
character ;  *'  and  this  is  nothing  else  than  his  loss 
of  confidence  in  his  superior,  lie  says  that  these 
public  considerations  have  *'  alone  induced  me  to  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  this  department,''  and  that  they 
**  constrain  me  not  to  resi^  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  before  the  next  meetmg  of  Congress." 

This  langua^  is  very  significant.  Mr.  Stanton 
holds  the  position  unwillingly.  He  is  ready  to  leave 
when  it  is  safe  to  leave,  ana  as  the  danger  which  he 
apprehends  fh>m  his  removal  then  wul  not  exist 
when  Congress  is  here,  he  is  constrained  to  remain 
during  the  interim.  What,  then,  is  that  danger 
which  can  only  be  averted  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Stanton  or  of  Congreas  I  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  say 
that  *^  public  considerations  of  a  high  character  "  con- 
strain him  to  hold  on  to  the  office  ind^nitely.  He 
does  not  say  that  no  other  than  himself  can  at  any 
time  be  'found  to  take  his  place  and  perform  his 
duties.  On  the  contrail,  ho  expresses  a  desire  to 
leave  the  office  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with 
these  high  public  considerations. 

He  says  m  effect,  that  while  Congress  is  away  he 
must  remain,  but  that  when  Congress  is  here,  he  can 

g>.  In  other  words,  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the 
resident.  He  is  unwilling  to  leave  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  tho 
President  may  ai)point  or  desi^ate  to  perfoftn  its 
duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  Presidentr  may  appoint  a 
Secretaiy  of  War  that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  approve. 
Therefore,  he  will  not  resign.  But,  when  Congress 
is  in  session,  the  President  cannot  appoint  a  Secretary 
of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not  approve.  Con- 
sequently when  Congress  meets,  Mr.  Stanton  is  ready 
to  resign. 

Whatever  cogency  these  "considerations"  may 
have  had  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  whatever  right  he  may 
have  had  to  -entertain  such  considerations,  whatever 
propriety  there  might  be  in  tho  expression  of  them 
to  others,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  was  official  miscon- 
duct, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his 
superior  officer. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  oxtraordi&ary  note,  I  only 
delayed  the  order  of  suspension  long  enough  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  fill  the  office.  If  this 
were*the  only  cause  for  his  suspension  it  woidd  be 
ample.  Necessarily  it  must  end  our  most  important 
official  relations,  for  I  cannot  imagine  a  degree  of  ef- 
fironteiy  which  would  embolden  tne  head  of  a  depart- 
ment to  take  his  seat  at  the  council-table  in  the  Exec- 
utive mansion  after  such  an  act.  Nor  can  I  imagine 
a  President  so  forgetful  of  the  proper  respect  and  dig- 
nity which  belong  to  his  office  as  to  submit  to  suon 
intrusion.  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Stanton  the  wrong  to 
suppose  that  he  entertained  any  idea  of  offering  to 
act  as  one  of  my  constitutional  advisers  after  that 
note  was  written.  There  was  an  interval  of  a  week 
between  that  date  and  the  order  of  suspension,  during 
which  two  Cabinet  meetings  were  hela.  Mr.  Stanton 
did  not  present  himself  at  either ;  nor  was  he  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified 
of  his  suspension,  and  that  General  Orant  had  been 
authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  department.  In  his 
answer  to  this  notificatioxi.  of  the  same  date,  Mr. 
Stanton  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  Under  a 
sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  sus- 
pend me  fh)m  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  tho  ex- 
ercise of  any  or  all  functions  pertuning  to  the  same, 
or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to 
transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers, 
and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  JBut, 
inasmuch  as  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  has  been  appointed  a^tn^«r»9i»,  and 
has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment, 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to 
superior  force." 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that,  in  his  note  of  An- 
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gwttthyMr.  Stntoo  iteted  Uh*  ke  laid 
■milled  to  ooDtuuie  in  Ihe  cffBoe,  even  befon  he 
requested  to  renin^  bj  eoondentioiie  of  a  Idfli  pob- 
lie  chancier.  IntJuenoteofAagiiit  18th,  anew  and 
diffiBrent  eeose  of  jmblie  doty  eompele  him  tp  denj 
the  Frwident^e  right  to  snepeDd  hiaa  from  office 
without  the  oonecDt  nf  the  Senate.  Thia  last  ia  the 
nabl&e  dotj  of  nti^^ng  an  act  contiaiy  to  law,  and 
lie  chaigee  the  Preaident  with  Tioletion  of  the  law  in 
ordering  hi*  mmpeonim. 

Mr.  btanton  refer*  ffenemllj  to  the  ^  Gonstitotion 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,*'  and  sajra  that  a  sense 
cf  pnblic  duty  '*  onder  "  these  compels  him  to  denj 
the  rifht  of  tne  President  to  sospend  him  from  office. 
As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  toe  ConstitntionY  tkal 
will  be  considered  in  uie  seqneL  As  to  his  sense  of 
dntj  under  *'  the  Uws  of  the  United  States,"  he  cer- 
tain! j  cannot  refer  to  the  law  which  creates  the  War 
Department,  for  that  expressly  confen  upon  the  Pres- 
ident the  unlimited  rirat  to  remore  the  head  of  the 
dcpaitmenL  The  onij  other  law  besring  upon  the 
question  is  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  passed  oj  Con- 
l^ress  over  the  Presidential  vetoliarch  2. 1867.  Thia 
la  the  law  whichf  under  a  sense  of  public  dirtj,  Mr. 
Stanton  volunteers  to  defend. 

There  is  no  prorision  in  this  law  which  compels 
any  officer  eommg  within  its  provisions  to  remain  in 
office.*  It  forbida  removals,  not  resignations.  Mr. 
Stanton  wss  ]^erfectl j  free  to  resign  at  any  moment, 
either  upon  his  own  motion,  or  in  compliance  with  a 
request  or  sn  ^rder.  It  was  a  matter  of  choice  or 
taste.  There  wss  nothing  oompulsorr  in  the  nature 
of  leg^  obligation.  Nor  does  he  put  nis  sotion  upon 
that  imperstive  ground.  He  says  he  acts  under  a 
^'  sense  of  public  duty,"  not  of  Ic^  obligation,  com- 
pelling him  to  hold  on^  snd  leaving  him  no  choice. 
The  public  duty  which  is  upon  him  arises  from  the 
respect  which  he  owes  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  violated  in  his  own  case.   He  is,  therefore,  com- 

Eelled  by  this  sense  of  public  duty  to  vindicste  vio- 
tted  law  and  to  stand  a»  its  champion. 

This  wss  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, in  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  wss  called  upon  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  Thid;  Tenure-of- 
Office  law  did  not  pass  without  notice.  Like  other 
acts,  it  was  sent  to  the  President  for  approval,  ^s  is 
my  custom,  I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  Cabi- 
net, for  their  advice  upon  the  question  whether  I 
should  approve  it  or  not.  It  was  a  grave  question  of 
constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would,  of  course,  rely 
most  upon  the  opmion  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  once  been  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

Every  member  of  my  Cabinet  advised  me  that  the 
proposed  law  wss  unconstitutional.  All  spoke  with- 
out doubt  or  reservation ;  but  Mr.  Stanton's  condem- 
nation of  the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphat- 
ic. He  referred  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  the 
debates  in  Congress — eapedally  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  when  a  Senator— to  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  beeinning 
.  of  the  (Government  through  every  successive  aomims- 
tration,  all  concurring  to  establish  the  right  of  remo- 
val a»  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President. 
To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of  his  own  deliber- 
ate judgment,  and  advised  me  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  defend  the  power  of  the  President  from  usurpation, 
and  to  veto  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  is  more 
imperative  upon  a  head  of  department  than  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  He  acts,  then,  under  the 
gravest  obligations  of  law ;  for  when  he  is  called  upon 
by  the  President  for  advice^  it  is  the  Constitution 
which  speaks  to  him.  All  his  other  duties  are  left, 
by^  the  Constitution,  to  be  regulated  by  statute ;  but 
this  duty  was  deemed  so  momentous  that  it  is  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  itself. 

After  all  this,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  ground 

'  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  note  of  August  12th.    I 

was  not  prepared  to  find  him'  compelled,  by  a  new 


"'j****^^ 


scuation,'' to 

imdertlie 

by  the  ConstitntioB  itsielf^  he  advised 

tioo  of  that  ConaCitation.    I  make 


ofa 


ler 


achan^of  ovimonj  botsadi  artiangf  as 
falls  within  toe  Ihmta  of  ereateat  iBdaleei 


wia 

sher 


oar  epiniODS  take  the  aiispe  of 
tfaeactioBofotliefs,  thentmoat 
scareely  jnstiiy  ns  in  reptufiating 
come  to  be  appfied  to  onndves. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative. 
atmck  inA  the  fuA  mastay  ctf  the 
fested  bv  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  at  the  tinM  to  fhltj 
occupied  with  the  prepsirticm  of  aiwithfr  wbo  mk 
the  pending  Beeonkroctioa  Aetithat I  leaaeafeed fda 
to  prepare  the  veto  upon  thia  TcnnR-oMMKee  BQL 
This  ne  '^^^^"^  to  do,  on  the  ground  of  physal 
disability  to  undo]^,  at  the  time,  the  labor  of  wiit- 
io^,  bat  stated  his  readinees  to  fimriah  what  aid 
might  be  required  in  the  prepantion  of  nntcrials  for 
the  paper. 

At  tne  time  this  subject  was  before  the  Oafainet  is 
aeemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  to  those  man* 
hers  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  been  appoioted  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  their  tennrs  of  office  waa  not  fixed  by  the 
proviaiona  of  the  AeL  I  do  not  remembar  that  the 
point  waa  distinctly  decided ;  but  I  weD  reeoUeet  that 
It  wss  su^^;e8ted  by  one  member  of  the  Calwciec  who 
wss  s|>pouited  by  Mr.  Linooln,  and  that  no  dbseot 
was  expressed. 

Whc^er  the  point  was  weU  taken  or  not,  £d  not 
seem  to  me  of  sny  consequence,  for  the  nnanimoias 
expression  of  opinion  against  the  oonatitatioBslitT 
and  policy  of  the  Act  wss  so  decided  that  I  felt  bo 
ooncem,  so  far  as  the  Act  had  refierenee  to  tiie  gentle- 
men then  present,  that  I  would  be  embarrassed  in 
the  future.  The  biU  had  not  then  become  a  law. 
The  limitation  upon  the  power  of  remoTal  was  net 
yet  imposed,  ana  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any 
changes.  If  anv  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  then 
said  to  me  that  ne  would  avail  himself  of  the  prc^n- 
sions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law,  I  sncnild 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  his  removaL  Xo 
pledge  was  then  expressly  given  or  roqniiedL  But 
there  are  circumstances  when  to  give  an  express 
pledge  is  not  necessaxy.  and  when  to  require  it  is  an 
imputation  of  possible  Dad  faith.  I  felt  that  if  these 
gentlemen  came  within  the  purview  of  the  bill.,  it 
was.  as  to  them,  a  dead  letter^  and  that  none  of  t]]ri»n 
would  ever  take  refuge  under  its  provisions. 

I  now  pass  to  another  subject.  When^  on  the  15th 
of  April.  1865,  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office 
devolvea  upon  me.  I  found  a  fViU  Cabinet  of  seven 
members,  all  of  tnem  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I 
made  no  change.  On  the  contraiy,  I  shortlr  after- 
ward ratified  a  change  determined  upon  bv  Su.  I^- 
coln,  but  notperfected  at  his  death,  and  aomitted  his 
appointee,  Mr.  Harlan,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Usher. 
who  was  m  office  at  the  time. 

The  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  retotablish  gov- 
ernment,  law,   and  order  in   the   inaurreetionsrv 
States.    Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the  sncf- 
den  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  required  speedy  ac- 
tion.   This  grave  subject  had  engaged  the  attentioQ 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  last  days  of  his  Ufe,  and  tl^ 
plan  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  managed  hsd 
been  prepared,  and  was  ready  for  adoption.    A  lead- 
ing feature  of  that  plan  was  that  it  should  be  eanied 
out  by  the  Executive  authority,  for,  so  fiu*  as  I  hsTe 
have  been  informed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any 
member  of  his  Cabinet  doubted  his  authority  to  act 
or  proposed  to  gbH  an  extra  session  of  Con^reaa  to  do 
the  work.    The  first  business  transacted  in  Cabinet 
after  I  became  Presiclent  was  this  unfinished  business 
of  my  predecessor.    A  plsn  or  scheme  of  reconstnie- 
tion  was  produced  whicn  had  been  prepared  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  Mr.  Stanton,  his  Secretazy  ofw  ar.    It  was 
approved,  and,  at  the  earliest  moment  ]>raoticabUs 
was  apphed  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
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State  of  Novth  CaroUna,  and  afterward  became  the 
basts  of  aetion  in  tdta.  for  the  other  States. 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the 
Impeaohmont  Committee,  he  was  asked  the  follow- 
hig  question  :  '''■  Did  any  one  of  the  Cabinet  express 
a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
€k>vemment  to  reorganize  State  governments  which 
had  been  in  rebellion,  without  the  aid  of  Congress  ? " 
He  answered,  ^*  None  whatever.  I  had  mysen  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States 
on  the  plan  proposed,  during  the  vacation  of  Con- 
caress,  and  acneed  in  tne  plan  specked  in  the 
lamation  in  the  ease  of  North  Carolina." 


proo- 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  for 
which  I  have  been  more  denounced  than  this.  It 
was  not  originated  by  me ;  but  I  shrink  ftom  no  re- 
sponsibility on  iha,t  acootmt,  for  the  plan  approved 
itself  to  my  judgment,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  carry 
it  into  execution. 

Thus  far,  and  upon  this  vital  policy,  there  was  per- 
fect accord  between  the  Cabinet  and  myself,  and  I 
saw  no  neoessi^  for  a  (diange.' 

Ab  time  passed  on  there  was  developed  an  unfor- 
tunate difference  of  opinion  and  policy  oetween  Coi^ 
gross  and  the  President  upon  this  same  subject  and 
upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  these  States  should  proceed,  especially  upon 
the  question  of  negro  6u£fhige. 

Upon  this  point  three  members  of  the  Cabinet 
found  themselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Congress. 
They  remained  only  long  enough  to  see  that  the  dif- 
ference of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  They  felt 
that  they  should  remain  no  longer,  and  a  high  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  constrained  them  to  resign 
their  positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for 
the  sincerity  of  each  other  in  opposite  opinions,  and 
mutual  regret  that  the  difference  was  on  points  so 
vital  as  to  require  a  severance  of  official  relations. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866.  The  subsequent 
sessions  of  Congress  developed  new  complications 
when  the  Suffirage  BUI  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Beoonstruction  Acts  of  March  2  and  March 
23, 1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  Cabmet 
consultations  upon  these  bills  that  a  difference  of 
nplnion  upon  tne  most  vital  points  was  developed. 
Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  be- 
tween all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  myself,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood  alone,  and  the  difference 
of^  opinion  could  not  be  reconciled.  That  unity  of 
opinion  which,  upon  great  questions  of  public  policy 
or  administration  is  so  essential  to*  the  Executive, 
was  ^one. 

I  ao  not  daim  'that  the  head  of  a  department 
should  have  no  other  opinions  than  those  of  the 
President.  He  has  the  same  right,  in  the  conscien- 
tious dbcharge  of  duty,  to  entertain  and  express  his 
own  opinions  as  has  the  President.  What  I  'do 
claim  is,  that  the  President  is  the  responsible  head 
of  the  administration,  and  when  the  opinions  of  the 
head  of  a  department  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Iresident,  in  grave  matters  of  policv  and 
administration,  there  is  but  one  result  which  can 
!«olve  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  severance  of  the 
official  relation.  This,  in  the  past  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  always  been  the  rule ;  and  it  is  a  wise 
one,  for  such  differences  of  opinions  among  its  mem- 
bers must  Impair  the  efficiency  of  any  administn^ 
tion. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon 
which  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  my  admin- 
istration  seemed  to  be  proper  and  necessaij ;  but  I 
oannot  omit  to  state  a  special  ground,  which,  if  it 
stood  alone,  would  vindicate  my  action. 

The  sanguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  80th  of  August,  I8662  justly 
aroused  public  indignation  and  public  inquiry,  not 
only  as  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  out  as  to 
those  who.  more  or  less  remot^y,  might  oe  held  to 
responsibility  for  its  ooourrenoe.    I  need  not  remind 


the  Senate  of  the  effort  madetoilz  that  responsibility 
on  the  President.  Tha  charge  was  openly  made,  and 
again  and  again  reiterated  all  through  the  land,  that 
the  President  was  warned  in  time,  but  refused  to  in- 
terfere. 

By  telegrams  fVom  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Attorney-General  of  Louisiana,  dated  the  27th  and 
28th  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  dele- 
gates, claiming  to  be  a  constitutional  convention, 
were  about  to  assemble  in  New  Orleans ;  that  the 
matter  was  before  the  Grand  Jury,  but  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot, 
and  this  question  was  asked,  "  Is  the  milituy  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  process  of  court !  "  This  question 
was  askea  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  were  in  the 
full  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  the  answer  sent 
by  telegraph,  on  the  same  28th  of  August,  was  this : 
*^  The  mihtary  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not 
interfere  with,  the  proceedings  of  the  courts." 

On  the  same  88th  of  August  the  following  telegram 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton,  by  Migor-General  Baird, ' 
then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Sheridan)  in 
command  or  the  military  at  New  Orleans : 

Hon.  K  M.  Stanton^  Seeretary  <3f  War : 

A  convention  has  been  called  with  the  sanction  of  Got< 
omor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Monday.  Tbe  LtentenaDt* 
Governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlswftil,  and  propose 
to  break  it  up  hy  arrestinfr  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no 
orders  on  the  subiject,  bni  hare  waned  the  parties  that  I 
coald  not  countenance  or  permit  snch  action  without  in- 
structions to  that  effect  from  the  President.  Please  Instrnot 
me  at  once  by  telegrai>h.  • 

The  28th  of  August  was  on  Saturday.  The  next 
morning,  the  29th,  this  dispatch  was  received  by  Mr. 
Stanton  at  his  residence  in  this  city.  He  took  no  ac- 
tion upon  it,  and  neither  sent  instructions  to  General 
Baird  himself  nor  presented  it  to  me  for  such  instruo- 
tions.  On  the  next  day  (Monday^  the  riot  occurred. 
I  never  saw  this  dispatch  from  Gener^  Baird  until 
some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when, 
upon  my  call  for  all  the  dispatches,  with  a  view  to 
their  publication,  Mr.  Stanton  sent  it  to  me.  These 
facts  all  appear  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Impeachment  inves- 
tigation. 

On  the  80th,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  it  was 
suppressed,  General  Baird  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton 
a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

Bn:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  very  serious 
riot  occurred  here  to-day.  I  had  not  been  applied  to  l>y  the 
convention  for  protection,  bnt  the  Lieatenant-Govemor  and 
the  mayor  bad  freeiy  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fally 
convinoed  tiutt  it  was  so  strongly  the  intent  of  the  city  au- 
thorities to  preserve  the  peace,^in  order  to  prevent  military 
interference,  that  I  did  not  regard*  an  ontbroalc  as  a  thing  to 
be  apprehended.  The  Lientenant-Qorernor  had  assured  me 
that  even  If  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the 
sheriff  would  not  attempt  to  serv^e  it  without  my  permis- 
sion, and,  for  to-day,  they  designed  to  suspend  it. 

I  enclose  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the 
mayor,  and  of  a  dispatch  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
claims  to  have  received  from  the  President:  I  regret  that 
no  reply  to  my  dispatch  to  yoo  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached 
me.    General  Shendan  is  still  absent  tn  Texas. 

The  dispatch  of  General  Burd,  of  the  28th,  asks 
for  immediate  instructions ;  and  his  letter  of  the  80th, 
after  detailing  the  terrible  riot  which  had  just  hap- 
pened, ends  with  the  expression  of  regret  that  tne 
instructions  which  he  asked  for  were  not  sent.  It  is 
not  the'  fault  or  the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  militarv  commander  was  left  without 
instructions ;  but  for  all  omissions,  for  all  errors,  fo^ 
all  failures  fo  instruct,  when  instructions  might  have 
averted  this  calamity,  tbe  President  was  openly  and 
persistently  held  responsible. 

Instantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delin- 
quency of  tne  President  was  heralded  in  every  form 
of  utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  responsible  for  this  delinquency.  The 
exculpation  was  m  his  power,  but  it  waa  not  given 
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by  him  to  tlie  publio,  and  only  to  the  President  in  high  oharaoter,"  roaueste  hie  rerignatioQ,  to  •siome 

ODedienoe  to  a  reqaisltion  for  all  the  dispatches.  for  himself  an  eqpal  li^ht  to  act  tpon  his  own  vievs 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  that  General  of  "  public  oonsiderattons,"  and  to  make  hii  ovn 

Baird's  request  was  not  brought  to  mynotice.    It  is  oonolusion  paramount  to  those  of  the  Fte«dat^to 

clear  from  nis  dispatch  and  letter,  that  if  the  Secre-  allow  all  this,  is  to  reyeise  the  just  order  of  admm- 

tary  of  War  had  given  him  proper  instructions,  the  istration,  and  to  place  the  subordinate  above  the  sn- 

riot  which  arose  on  the  assembling  of  the  oonvention  perior. 
would  have  been  averted.  There  are,  however,  other  relations  betreea  the 

There  maj  be  those  ready  to  say  that  I  would  hav^  President  and  a  head  of  department  beyood  tLe^e 

given   no   instructions  even   if   the  dispatch   had  defined  legal  relations,   which   neceaaarilv  attend 

reached  me  in  time ;  but  all  must  admit  tnat  I  ought  them,  though  not  expressed.    Chief  amon^  theM  if 

to  have  had  the  opportunity.  mutual  ooimdenco.    This  relation  is  so  ddicate  tbu 

The  foUowixig  is  the  testimony  f^ven  by  Mr.  Stan-  it  is  sometames  hard  to  say  when  or  how  it  ceasea. 

ton  before  the  unpeadiment  Investigation  Committee  A  sin/^le  flagrant  act  may  end  it  at  onoe,  and  theo 

as  to  this  dispatch :       ,  there  is  no  dlfflonlty.    But  confidence  may  be  just  v 

Q.  Rcft-rring  to  the  dtapatch  of  the  28ih  of  July  by  Ocn-  effedbuaUy  destroyed  by  a  series  of  oausei  too  sabtk 

oral  Balrd,  I  uk  yon  whether  that  dispatch,  on  its  receipt,  for  demonstration.    As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growtii. 

was  eommnnlcated  f  so,  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  decay.    Such  bis  been  tlu 

A.  I  received  that  dinpateh  on  Banday  forenoon ;  I  exam-  process  here 

Ined  it  carefhlly, and  conaldered  the  queytion  presented:  I  *^  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  acts  or  omiSKOM 

did  not  see  that  I  coald  fflve  any  Inatniotlons  different  from  i,-^^  Kwvir««  «^  ♦!»:«  -tti«4-;Xn      nr^it.v  •*«  hawiiv  ma. 

the  Hne  of  action  which  *Qencnd  Bainl  proposed,  and  made  Mve  broken  up  this  relation.     They  aw  hsrdljju.^ 

no  answer  to  the  dispatch.  r   y-  ^  ceptible  of  statement,  and  still  less  of  fonnil  pro.?!. 

Q.  I  see  it  stated  tbls  was  received  at  10.20  r.  u.    Was  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read  the  correspondence  cf 

that  the  hour  at  which  It  was  received  by  you?  the  5th  of  August  without  being  convinced  that  thL^ 


dispatches  and  commnnlcatlonsSn  that  anbject,  hut  it  was  fV^^  un^ng  to  aUow  the  President  to  ciny  on 

not  furnished  by  me  before  that  time ;  I  aappose  it  may  ^^  aaministration  without  nia  presence. 

have  been  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterward.  In  the  great  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Hook 

Q.  The  Pre8lde|;it  himaelf  being  In  correspondence  with  of  Representatives  in  1789,  in  the  first  oiiganizacioo 

tho^  parties  upon  the  same  aablect,  would  It  not  have  been  of  the  principal  departments,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  tt 

proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of  that  dis-  follows  :        t^  *^  ^ 

patch  f 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  his  correspondence,  and  know        It  Is  evidently  the  Intention  of  tbo  CoMtltnUon  tbit  fte 

notbloff  about  any  correspondence  except  this  one  dispatch,  first  msgiatrate  shonid  be  responsible  for  the  ExeeBtiTe  I>^ 

We  had  Intelllgenoe  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  morning.    The  psrtment    Bo  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  ofBeoi 

riot  had  taken  place  on  Monday.  ^^o  are  to  aid  him  in  the  dutien  of  that  depirtm«Dt  re- 

,,  .         ,.-,    ,^        ^.      .     a  -        1^    .        ,    .  sponsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  amnj. 

It  IS  a  difficult  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  A^ln,  la  there  no  danger  that  an  oflloer,  wh«n  he  Uip- 

which  exist  between  the  heads  of  departments  and  pointed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  his  (Head»  a 

the  President    The  legal  relations  are  well  enough  t*»*t  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  eatabHshmfni  vi 

defined.    The  Constitution  pLices  these  officers  in  ft®^^?'®/  that  branch  than  rest  It  upon  thedlschcwrf 

the  relation  of  his  advisers  wlien  he  calls  upon  them  ?J!j5'^,f„i?  ^JSi^^ 

for  advice.    The  Acts  of  Congress  go  further :  take,  i^.^^ aS?  if  "l  SSSdlJjp'^iSXt'  the'  o^^'  SiS^t 

for  example,  the  Act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  De-  themselves  with  the  Senate,  they  may  mntoallf  soppon 

partment.    It  provides  that  '^  there  shall  be  a  princi-  each  other,  and,  for  want  of  efficacy,  reduce  the  pover  of  tb« 

pal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  tor  the  Fr«rident  to  a  mere  vapor.  In  which  ease  his  responsibflitf 

Department  of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  :!??^id  be  annihilated  and  the  expectation  of  It  Is  mjiiJi 

such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjomed  on  ^*  ^^»*»  •If^i?*^^  .,^^y*2?'^J°  **^  ![V^f?*.2^ 

or  intrusted  to  him  by  tiie  President  of  t^e  United  ^^o'f  ^Ze'l'^eSSrvr^^^^^^ 

States ; "  "  and  furthermore,  the  said  principal  officer  intion  in  the  govemment 

shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  ^   ,  .  ,  «    .         . 

such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States        Mr.  Sedgwick,  m  the  same  debate,  refemnjr  to  the 

shall,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  instruct."  proposition  that  a  head  of  department  should  only 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  '>®  removed  or  suspended  by  the  ooncurrenoe  of  tt« 

inferior  officer  bv  the  head  of  the  department,  to  be  Senate,  uses  this  language : 
colled  the  chief  clerk,  **  who,  whenever  said  princi-        But  If  pro<^  be  necessary,  what  ia  then  the  oonBeqQeiK^e! 

Sal  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi-  "^^y^  1"  nln«  cases  ont  of  ten,  where  the  case  is  rery  de» 

ent  of  the  United  States,"  shall  have  the  charge  tojhemtod  ofthe  President  t^<he  man  ought  to  be  rr- 

s^i^^^'f "'*^' "^^'^^^ ^'""'^ ""^ p'p^" ''^'  Xi^^iiSijjiSr/to^'u^tiE^^ 

aopanmeni.  ,  .    .,    .    ^      .     .     ,  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence?     Some  gestlenca 

The  legal  relation  is  analogous  to  that  of  principal  contend  not    Then  the  oUect  will  be  lost.   ShsU  •  mt, 

and  agent.    It  is  the  President  upon  whom  the  Con-  under  these  drcnmstances,  be  saddled  upon  the  n««ldenL 

stitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  Executive  Depart-  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  puipoM  hot  to  aid  ttw 

ment,  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithluUy  President  In  performing  certain  duties  f   S^Jf  ^e** 

execi^ted :  but,  as  he  cannot  execute  them  in  person,  il"?/iJ  "IX^^lfSJ*"!!,?*  7*"^^  ^i  f^uST^itl 

he  is  allowed  Jto  .select  his  agents  and  is  mLie  r^  fbV^iirnl*X'2n?r&^ 

sponsible  for  theur  acts  withm  just  hmits.    So  com-  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unlhlthfally  f  wftS- 

plete  is  this  presumed  delegation  of  authority  in  the  ost  you  make  him  responalble,  yon  weaken  and  deatror  ttf 

relation  of  a  head  of  department  to  the  President,  strength  and  beau^  of  your  ayatem.    What  la  to  be  doce 

that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  ^  c**®*  which  can  only  be  known  ttom  a  long  acqaalntaocc 

decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of  department  ^"»  ^^  conduct  of  an  officer? 
is  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  President  himself.  I  had  Indulged  the  hope  that,  upon  the  assemblis; 

The  principal,  upon  wnom  such  responsibility  is  of  Congress,  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  ended  thif  qs- 

ploccd  for  the  acts  or  a  subordinate,  ought  to  be  left  as  pleasant  complication,  according  to  the  intimation 

free  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  of  ffiven  in  his  note  of  August  12ui.    The  duty  ^Ucl 

dismissal.    To  hold  him  to  responsibility  for  an  offi-  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  perfonn  was  bv  b>? 

cer  beyond  his  control — to  leave  the  question  of  the  means  agreeable ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  respooslbi^ 

fitness  of  such  an  agent  to  be  decided  /or  him  and  for  the  controyersy^  or  for  the  oonsequenoes. 
not  by  him,  to  allow  such  a  subordinate,  when  the        Unpleasant  as  tnis  neoessair  chance  in  my  Csbu^ 

President,  moved  by  **  public  considerations  of  a  has  beep  to  me,  upon  personal  oonsiderations,  I  bs^ 
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the  consolation  to  be  assured  that,  so  far  as  the  pnb-  the  16ih  day  of  AngriBt,  in  the  same  year,  in  pursu^ 

lio  interests  are  inv61ved,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret,  ance  of  an  Act  of  Congress  appro vea  July  18, 1861, 

SalutaTT  reforms  have  been  introduced  by  the  Secre-  the  Inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Caro- 

tary  ad  interim,  and  ffreat  reductions  of  expenses  lina^  Yiiginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 

have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  the  Lomsiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida, 

War  Department,  to  the  saving:  of  millions  to  the  exoeptinhabitantsof  that  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia 

Treasury.                           ANDEEW  JOHNSON.  .  Iving  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  except, 

WASHJoraTozr,  DeeeTiiber  13, 1867.  also,  the  inhabitants  ox  such  other  parts  of  that  State 

ThA  fnllowinff  in  the  rorre<monflpnoA  h^twAAn  V*^  *^®  °*^®'  States  before  named  as  might  maintain 

ino  rouowing  is  ine  coiresponaence  oeiween  ^  ^^^  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 

General  Grant  and  becretary  btanton  relative  or  nught  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  and  controlled 

to  the  retirement  of  the  latter :  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  dis- 

Hbadqitavtsbs  Aiufin  of  na  TTkitsd  Statu,  \  position  of  the  Insurgents,  were  deolflred  to  be  in  u 

WASuuroTOM,  D.  0.,  Auifvtt  12, 186T.    J  State  of  insurrection  against  the  United  States ; 

M}n,  £,  M.  Stanton^  Secrdarv  of  War  :  And  whereas,  b^  another  proclamation  of  the  1st 

Sib  :  Enclosed  herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  trans-  day  of  July,  1862,  issued  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of 
mit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  1 
President  of  the  United 
assignment  as  Acting 

ing  me  to  assume  those  duties  at  once.    '  fled  counties  in  the  State  of  Vizjg^nia ; 

In  notifying  you  of  my  acceptance,  I  cannot  let  the  And  whereas,  bv  another  prodamadon,  made  on 

opportunity  pass  without  expressing  to  you  my  ap-  the  2d  day  of  April,  1868,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 

preciationof  the  zeal,  patriotism,  firmness,  and  aoility  Congress  of  July  18,  1861,  the  exceptions  named  in 

with  which  you  have  ever  discnarged  the  duties  of  the  proclamation  of  August  16, 1861,  were  revoked, 

Secretary  of  War.  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South 

With^pneat  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Lou- 

*       *                       U.  8.  GRANT,  General.  isiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  MissLssippi,  Florida,  and 

The  reply  of  the  Secretaiy  was  .«>  Mows :  JijgSin''U'S?  ^°tt -d  X^^LTK 

WaeDbpabthmtt,    )  Orieans,  Key  West,  Port  Royal,  and  Beaufort,  in 

Washwoton  Cirr.  Au^u^i^^X^  \  North  darolia,  were  declared  to  ie  ptill  in  a  stat^  of 


tj                   ^- >  v«  j„*w  T  -«»  ^^^^w^A  *.^  ^a*  deoSwed  to  be  still  existing,  and  the  privilege  of 

nder  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  J^  compeUed  to  ^^  writ  of  AaA«»  «>»7h«  was  i?certain  spicified^ases 

deny  the  f^]^;^^ll^^^\  ^^\ml  «^r  JL 1^  suspended  througho^the  United  StatSsT  said  sus- 

Uniwd  States  to  siwpend  "ie/«>,"^^^fljce^^^  pe^^on  to  contiSue  throughout  the  duration  of  the 

""^  ^X'  ?  ^  '"''^^J^.aZ-.^I^/ f^?^SJ^  «?if'  rebellion,  or  untU  said  proSamation  should  by  a  sub- 

uppn  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  or  re-  sequent  ine  be  modified  or  revoked ; 

quire  mo  to  transfer  to  you,  or  any  other  person^  the  ^^^^^^  whereas,  the  House  of  Repreintatives,  on  the 

records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  m  22d  day  of  July,  1861,  adopted  a  resolution  in  tiie 

my  officud  custody  as  Sewetary  of  War.  words  foUowmg,  namely : 

But  inasmuch  as  the  President  has  assumed  to  sus-  „     ,   ",\  ^'  ^^       » -a           441        *  4v    r. 

pend  me  from  office  as  Secrotory  of  War,  and  you  ^fJ'jJ  tLSS  fi^St!  tS Arn^^^^^^^^^ 

Lve  notified  me  of  your  a^ep.tance  oi^thi  appoint-  ST^^^Sjnte  a^nVe'^iJS'^riS*c  cffiJ^^^^^^ 

ment  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  %nter%m^  1  liave  no  al-  t^e  Sonthem  Btotes  now  In  revnlt  against  the  constitutional 

temative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  the  superior  6oyernm«nt,  and  tn  arms  aroond  the  capital :  that  in  this 

force  of  the  President.    You  will  please  accept  my  national  emergency  Conxresa,  banishing  all  feeungs  of  mere 


jnents  expressed.  wiUi  the  rights  or  established  Institutions  of  those  States,  bnt 

I  am,  with  smcero  regard,  truly  yours,      to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremaev  of  the  Constltatlon, 

EDWIN  M.  STAKTON,  Secretary  of  War.  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and 

To  General  U.  S.  Gbant.  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as 

General  Graot  now  entered  npon  the  duties  these  objects  aroaecompllrted  the  war  onght  to  cease.  . 

of  Secretary  of  War,  and  continned  to  discharge  ,^^J  whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States,  on 

*i  ^«,  KA«rr^J.,i  fi»i»  y»ir.a/*  /^f  fKa  "eooT                         '  ***«  25th  day  of  July,  1861,  adopted  a  resolution  m 

tlicm  beyond  the  close  of  the  year.    ^  ^^  ^^^  following,  to  wit : 

On  Angnst   20th   the   President   ISSned  his  R^u>ed,  That  the  pi^sent  deplorable  dril  war  has  been 

proclamation,    declaring  that  the  insurrection  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  dlsunlonlsts  of  the  Southern 

which  heretofore  existed  in  the  State  of  Texas  ^^}^  J<>^  *°  revolt  against  the  constitutional  Governmen^ 

^"            J  and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  In  this  national  emer- 

was  at  an  end,  and  that  peace,  order,  tranqniillty,  gency  Congress,  banlshlnir  all  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  re- 

and  civil  authority  existed  throughont  the  whole  eentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country; 

United  states.    The  proclamation  was  as  foj-  15^^;.'irft»'':^P^^5X,'?Sit*:»^^^^ 

lows  :  tlon,  nor  for  the  porpoee  of  orerthrowlng  or  Interfering  with 

xa^..,.^^  v«.  ♦!««  ^-m^s^^^^^x^t^  ft^  *\m^  1  K¥\*  «„^  1  o^v  ^^0  rights  or  established  Institutions  of  those  BtateaTBut  to 

Wherew,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  and  19th  ^^^.^S  ^^  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitutioa  and 

of  April.  1861,  the  President  of  the  united  States ^  m  aH  u^s  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  to  preserve  the 

virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  hy  the  Constitution  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  eereral 

and  the  laws,  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  unimpaired ;  and  that  os  soon  as  these  objects  are  ac- 

States  were  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof  ob-  oompllsbed  the  war  ought  to  cease. 

Btructed  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  And  whereas,  these  resolutions,  not  joint  or  con-. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Biississipni,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  current  in  fo^n,  are  substantially  identical,  and  as 

by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  such  have  hitherto  been  and  yet  are  regardea  as  hav- 

ofdinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  ing  expressed  the  voice  of  Congress  upon  the  subject 

power  vested  in  the  marshals  \j  law ;  to  which  they  relate ; 

And  whereas,  by  another  proclamation,  made  on  And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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by  a  produiuiftion  of  tiie  18th  of  June^865,  dedtnd  ezistod  in  the  seTenl  States  beibsv  named,  ezoapt 

that  the  inauneotion  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  bad  Texas,  was  at  an  end,  and  waa  hencelbsth  to  be  m 

been  suppressed,  and  that  the  authoritj  of  the  United  regarded : 

States  therein  waa  undisputed^  snd  that  snob  United  And  whereas,  sabsequentlj  to  the  said  Sd  dsy  of 

States  offloers  as  had  been  duly  commissioned  were  April,  1666,  the  uunuTectton  in  the  State  of  Texas 

in  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  official  ftmctions ;  haJB  been  completely  and  aveiy  where  auppreased  sad 

And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ended,  and  the  authority  of  the  UnitM  States  has 

by  ftirther  proclamation,  issued  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  been  successfully  and  completely  eatabllahed  in  the 

1866,  did  promulgate  and  declare  that  there  no  longer  aaid  State  of  Texas,  and  now  renuuna  therein  ubr- 

existed  any  armed  resistance  of  misguided  citizens  or  sisted  and  undisputed,  and  such  of  the  proper  Uni- 

others  to  tne  authority  of  the  United  States  in  any  or  ted  States  officers  as  nave  been  duly  commissioaMl 

in  all  the  States  before  mentioned,  excepting  onlv  the  within  the  limits  of  the  said  State  are  now  in  the  xat- 

State  of  Texas ;  snd  did  further  promulgate  ana  de-  disturbed  exercise  of  their  official  ~ 


dare  that  the  laws  could  be  sustained  and  enforced  And  whereas,  the  laws  can  now  be  sustained  snd 
in  the  severs!  States  before  mentioned,  except  Texas,  enforced  in  the  said  State  of  Texas  by  the  proper  civil 
by  the  proper  civil  auUiorities,  State  or  Feaeral,  ana  authority.  State  or  Federal,  and  the  people  of  the  tsid 
that  the  people  of  the  said  States,  except  Texss,  are  State  ofrexas,  like  the  people  of  the  other  States  be- 
well  and  loyally  disposed,  and  have  conformed,  or  fore  named,  aro  well  and  loyally  disposed,  mtd  hart 
will  conform,  in  their  legislation  to  the  condition  of  conformed  or  will  conform  in  their  legislation  to  the 
affain  growing  out  of  the  amendment  to  the  Consti-  condition  of  affiurs  growing  out  of  the  amendment  of 
tution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  slavery' within  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  prohibttnttg  sla- 
the  Umita  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States :  and  very  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  iHuted 
did  further  declare,  in  the  same  proclamation,  tnat  it  States ; 

is  the  manifest  determination  of  the  American  people  And  whereas,  all  the  reasons  and  eoncilniAons  set 

that  no  State,  of  its  own  wilL  hss  the  right  or  power  forth  in  regard  to  the  seversl  States  therein  ^easily 

to  go  out,  or  separate  itself  from,  or  be  separated  named  now  apply  equally  and  in  all  respects  to  the 

from  the  American  Union ;  and  that  thereforo  each  State  of  Texas  as  well  as  to  the  other  Statea  whidi 

State  ouffht  to  remain  and  constitute'  an  integral  part  had  been  involved  in  insunection ; 

of  the  United  States ;  and  did  further  declare,  in  the  And  whereas,  adequate  provision  has  been  made 

same  -last-mentioned  proclamation,  that  the  several  by  military  orders  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 

oforomentioned  States,  excepting  Texas,  had  in  the  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  civil  authorities^  and  secure 

manner  aforesaid  given  satisfactorv  evidence  that  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  lawa  of  the  United 

they  acquiesced  in  this  sovereign  ana  important  reso-  States  within  the  State  of  Texas,  if  a  resort  to  mlli- 

lunon  of  national  unity ;  tary  force  for  such  a  purpose  should  at  any  time  be- 

And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  -United  States,  come  necessary : 
in  the  same  proclamation,  did  further  declare  that  it  Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnaon,  President  of 
Ib  believed  to  oe  a  fundamental  principle  of  Govern-  the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  dedare 
ment  that  the  people  who  hiive  revolted  had  been  that  the  inaurrection  which  heretofore  existed  in  Uie 
overcome  and  subdued  must  either  be  dealt  with  so  State  of  Texas  is  at  on  end,  and  is  to  be  henceforth 
as  to  induce  them  voluntarilv  to  become  friends,  or  so  regarded  in  that  State  as  in  the  other  States  be- 
else  they  must  be  held  by  oDSolute  military  power,  fore  named,  in  which  said  insurrection  was  proclaimed 
or  devastated  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  again  to  be  at  an  end  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation  of 
doing  harm  as  enemies — ^which  last-named  policy  is  tne  2d  day  of  April,  1866  ^  and  I  do  further  proclaim 
abhorrent  to  humanitv  and  to  freedom ;  that  the  said  insurrection  is  at  an  end,  and  thai  ^eace. 

And  whereas,  the  President  did  in  the  same  proo-  order,  tronauiJlity.  and  civil  authority  now  exist  in 

lamation  further  declare  that  the  Constitution  or  the  and  througnout  tne  whole  of  the  United  States  of 

United  States  provides  for  constituent  communities  America. 

only  as  States,  and  not  as  Territories,  dependencies,  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  herennto  set  my  hand 

provinces,  or  protectorates  \  and^  IVirthcr,  that  such  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 

constituent  States  must  necessarily  be,  and  by  the  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  20th  dav  of 

Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  aro,  made  tm^t  i  August^,  n.  ;1866,  and  of  the  independieBde 

equal  and  placed  upon  a  like  footing  as  to  political  ^       '-'  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninet}- 

rights,  immunities,  dignity,  and   power  with   the  first. 

several  States  with  which  they  are  united ;  and  did  ANDSEW  JOENSOS. 

further  declare  that  the  observance  of  political  equoli-  By  the  pRxsrosifT : 

ty  as  a  privilege  of  right  and  iustlco  is  well  calculated  William  H.  Sbwaad,  Secretary  of  State. 

to  encourage  the  people  of  the  before-mentioned  q^  September  3d  the  President  issued  an- 

States,  except  Texas,  to  be  and  become  more  and     ^^.i,^.  rv-^v»i«.««t;r»«  ;i.>»u^>«»  ♦k^  «»...^«.^^ ^f 

more  ionstaSt  and  persevering  in  their  renewed  al-  ^^^^^  proclaination,  dedanng  the  sapremacj  of 

legiance ;  the  Constitation  and  the  laws,  with  directioQe 

And  whereas,  the  President  did  further  declare  to  all  sabordinates  strictij'  to  observe  the  re- 
that  standing  armies,  military  occupation,  martial  quirements  for  an  earnest  support  of  the  Con- 
law  military  tribunals,  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ  ^titution  and  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 
of  habeat  corpus,  are  m  time  of  peace  dangerous  to  ^'♦'""'^"-"^  »*«*'•'  »*»  «***v,«wy  v*  ^"^  *«■  * 
pubUc  liberty,  mcompatible  with  the  individual  rights  The  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments 
of  the  citizen,  oontraiy  to  tiie  genius  and  spirit  of  our  were  instructed  to  furnish  each  person  holding 
free  institutions,  and  exhaustive  of  the  national  re-  an  appointment  in  their  respective  departments 
sources,  and  ougjht  not,  therefore,  to  be  sanctioned  or  ^it|j  j^  ^opy.  The  proclamation  was  as  fol- 
ollowed,  except  in  cases  ot  actual  necessity  for  repelf  i  . 
ling  invasion  or  supprossine  insurrection  or  rebellion ;  ^^^^ ' 

and  the  President  aid  further,  in  the  same  proclama-  Whereos,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

tion,  declare  that  the  policy  or  the  Government  of  the  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the 

United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  United  States  of  America,  who  is  bound  hv  soleDS 

,  to  its  overthrow  and  final  suppreHBion  had  been  con-  oath  faithfully  to  exeeute  the  office  of  President,  and. 

ducted  in  conformity  with  the  principles  in  the  last-  to  the  best  of  his  abUitv,  to  preserve,  proteei,  snd 

named  proclamation  recited ;                ^  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes ;  and  is. 

And  whereas,  the  President  in  tbo  sdd  proclama-  bv  the  same  instrument,  made  Commander-in-Cbief 

tion  of  the  2d  of  April.  1866,  upon  the  rounds  there-  of  the  Army  and  Navv  of  the  United  States,  and  u 

in  stated  and  hereinoefore  recited,  did  then   and  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfaily 

thereby  proclaim  the  inaurrection  which  heretofore  cuted ; 
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And  whereas,  bv  the  eanie  Conatitation,  it  Is  pro- 
^  ided  that  the  said  Conatitation,  and  the  laws  oi  the 
uTrdted  Btatea  whioh  shall  he  made  in  pnnuanee 
thereof,  shall  he'  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  judges  in  eveiy  State  shall  he  bound  therehj ; 

And  whereas,  in  and  h^  the  same  Constitution,  the 
judicial  i>ower  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Con*' 
gress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estahlish. 
aad  the  aforesaid  judidal  power  is  declared  to  eztena 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  toe  United  States,  and  the 
treaties  which  shall  he  made  under  their  authority ; 

And  whereas,  all  officers,  dvil  and  mllitaiy,  are 
bound  by  oath  that  they  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  asainst  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  will  hear  true  fidth  and  allegianoe  to  the 
same : 

Ana  whereas,  all  officers  of  the  Army  and  NaVy  of 
the  United  States,  in  accepting  their  commissions 
under  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  incur  an  ohligaUon  to  obsenre,  obey,  and  fol- 
low such  directions  as  they  shall  fh>m  tline  to  time 
receive  from  the  President  or  the  General,  or  other 
superior  officers  set  over  them,  according  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  war ; 

And  whereas,  it  is  provided  hy  law  that  whenever, 
by  reason  of  unlawful  ohstructions,  combinations,  or 
assemblaffes  of  nersons,  or  rebellion  a^fainst  the  au- 
thoritv  of  the  Government  of  the  Umted  States,  it 
shall  oecome  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce,  hy  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  within  any  State  or  territory,  the 
Executive,  in  that  case,  is  authorized  and  required 
to  secure  their  faithful  execution  hy  the  employment 
of  the  luid  and  naval  forces ; 

And  whereas,  impediments  and  obstructions,  serious 
in  their  character,  have  recently  been  interposed  in 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  hindering 
and  preventing  for  a  time  a  proper  enforcement 
there  of  the  laws  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  of  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  a  lawful  court  thereof,  in 
disregard  of  the  command  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States ; 

And  whereas,  reasonahle  and  well-founded  appre- 
hensions exist  that  such  ill-advised  and  unlawful 
proceedings  may  be  again  attempted  there  or  else- 
where : 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  warn  all  persons  against 
obstructing  or  hindering  in  any  manner  whatever  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws : 
and  I  do  solemnly  epjoin  and  command  all  officers  oi 
the  Government,  civil  and  militarv,  to  render  due 
submission  and  ohedioice  to  said  laws,  and  to  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  give  all  the  aid  In  their  power  neces- 
sary to  the  prompt  enforcement  and  execution  of  such 
laws,  decrees,  juoffments,  and  processes. 

And  I  do  nereoy  emoin  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  assist  and  sustain  the  courts  and 
other  civil  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  laws  thereof,  and  in  the 
judgments,  decrees,  mandates,  and  processes  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  call  upon  all  good 
and  well-disposed  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
member that  upon  the  sud  Constitution  and  law^^ 
and  upon  the  jud^ents,  decrees,  and  processes  of 
the  courts,  made  in  accordance  with  the  same,  de- 
pend the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  property, 
and  happmess  of  the  people;  and  I  exhort  them 
eveiywUere  to  testify  their  devotion  to  their  countr^^, 
their  pride  in  its  prosperitjr  and  g^reatness,  and  their 
determination  to  uphold  its  free  institutions,  by  a 
hearty  oodperation  in  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
serve, unimpaired,  the  integrity  of  the  national 
Union. 


In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
sign  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  the  third  day  of 
f  1  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
l^^l  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Bythe  Pbisidxnt  : 
Wm.  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Again,  on  September  7th,  tlie  President 
iasned  an  amnesty  proclamation,  which  relieved 
nearly  all  the  whites  of  the  Southern  States  of 
any  liability  to  the  confiscation  of  tbelr  property, 
and  restored  them  to  the  same  right  of  suf- 
frage which  they  had  before  the  wai*,  so  far  as 
coald  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  Feden^i 
Government  The  proclamation  was  as  fol- 
lows:. 

Whereas,  in  the  month  of  July^  Anno  Domini 
1861,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  with  extraordlnaiy 
unanimity,  solemnly  dedarM  that  the  war  then  ex- 
isting was  not  waged  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  in- 
stitutions of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve 
the  Union  with  all  the  di^tv,  equality,  and  lights 
of  the  several  States  unimpured :  and  that  as  soon  as 
these  objects  should  be  accomplished  the  war  ought 
to  cease; 

And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini  1868, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  dav  of  March,  Anno  Dom- 
ini 1864,  did,  with  the  objects  of  suppressing  the 
then  existing  rebellion,  of  inducing  all  persons  to  re^ 
turn  to  their  loyalty,  and  of  restoring  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  issue  proclamations  offering 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had  directly 
or  indirectly  piuticipated  in  the  then  existing  rebel- 
lion, except  as  in  those  proclamations  was  spedfled 
and  reserved ; 

And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Maj,  Anno  Domini 
1865,  issue  a  farther  proclamation  with  the  same  ob- 
jects before  mentioned^  and  to  the  end  that  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
might  be  restored,  and  that  peace,order,  and  free- 
dom might  be  established,  and  the  President  did,  by 
the  said  last-mentioned  proclamation,  proclaim  and 
declare  that  he  therebv  granted  to  all  persons  who 
had  directly  or  indirectly  participated  in  the  then  ex- 
isting rebeUion,  except  as  therem  excepted,  amnesty 
and  pardon,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property, 
except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  in  certain  cases  where 
legal  proceedings  had  been  instituted ;  but  upon  con- 
dition that  such  persons  should  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  therein  prescribed,  which  oath  should  he 
registered  for  permanent  preservation : 

And  )^hereas.  in  and  by  the  said  last-mentionod 
proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1865,  fouiv 
teen  extensive  classes  of  persons,  therein  speciidly 
described,  were  altogether  excepted  and  excluded 
from  the  benefits  thereof^ 

And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did,  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  ▲.  n.  1866,  issue  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  that  the  insurrection  was  at  an 
end,  and  was  thenceforth  to  be  so  regarded ; 

ioid  whereas^  there  now  exists  no  oiganized  armed 
resistance  of  mis^ded  citizens  or  others  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi.  Florida, 
and  Texas,  and  the  laws  can  oe  sustamed  and  en- 
forced therein  by  the  proper  civil  authority.  State  or 
Federal,  and  the  people  of  said  States  are  well  and 
loyally  disposed,  and  have  confonued,  or,  if  permit- 
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ted  to  do  80.  will  oonfonn  in  their  legiflUtion  to  thtf  wise  than  aa  lawful  priaonen  of  war  penou  whc 

condition  of  affairs  erowinff  out  of  the  amendment  to  in  any  capadtj  were  employed  or  enga^  inthe  in& 

the  Constitution  of  the  Tlnited  States,  prohibiting  itary  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 

slaveiy  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  or  the  Unitea  Third.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  tkj  duit 

States ;  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  proclamation  in 

And  whereas,,  there  no  longer  exists  any  reasonable  actually  in  civil,  militaiy,  or  naval  conlfaiemest  or 

^und  to  apprehend,  within  the  States  which  were  custody,  or  Ipgallv  held  to  bail,  either  before  or  ifte 

mvolved  in  tne  late  rebellion,  any  renewal  thereof,  conviction,  and  all  persons  who  were  engaged  direcdy 

or  any  unlawful  resistance  by  tne  people  of  said  or  indirectly  in  the  assassination  of  the  utePreaideBt 

States  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  plot  or  ooDspineyin 

States ;  any  manner  therewith  connecteo. 

And  whereas,  lar;^  standing  annics,  military  oc-  in  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents 

cupation,  martial  law^  militanr  tribunals,  ana  the  withmy  hand,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Uniied 

suspension  of  the  privilege  of  tne  writ  of  habeat  eor-  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

pvs^  and  the  right  of  trial  of  jui^,  are,  in  time  of  Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  the  Mventli  dsv 

peace,  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  incompatible  with  fn-^^,  i  of  September,  one  thousand  ^ht  hocdft^ 

the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen,  contrary  to  the  L^^^J  and  ^izty-seven. 

ffenius  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  ex-  AXDBEW  JOHNSON, 
naustive  of  the  nation^  resources,  and  ought  not.  By  the  PsBSinsirr : 
therefore,  to  be  sanctioned  or  allowed,  except  in  cases  William  H.  Sxwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 
of  actual  necessity,  for  repelling  invasion,  or  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellion  \  On  June  2d  the  President,  with  some  irem- 

And  whereas,  a  retaliatoiy  or  vmdictive  policy,  at-  bers  of  hb  Cabinet,  left  Washington  for  a  vi4t  to 

i?t^l  .^fl"^f^**"^  A''-'^?*^*?^''''^'  ?*'''*'  P®""'  liis  native  place,  Raleigh,  North  Carolma,  and 

alties,  confiscations,  and  disfranchisements,  now,  as  *    *^    _    JT*.  ^4  av^         7?         -             ^  *,- 

always,  could  only  tend  to  hinder  recoLdliation  to  be  present  at  the  erection  of  a  monument  m 

among  the  people  and  national  restoration,  while  it  memory  of  his  father.     He  was  received  m  a 

must  seriously  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  repress  pop-  flattering  manner  by  the  people  of  the  cities  ainl 

uhir  energies  and  national  industry  and  enterprise ;  villaires  through  which  he  passed.    AcaiiL  in 

And  whereas,  for  these  reasons,  it  is  now  deemed  xCTTI+a^.  ,^«-«.^f  «.>»«  o«»«a  »«^n4-k  ♦k^  P^^^/i^r 

essential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to  the  more  per-  \^l  l^^^^P^J  ^^  the  same  month  the  Preaden 

feet  restoration  of  constitutional  law  and  order,  that  ^oft  Washington,  to  be  present  at  the  laying  ol 

the  sidd  last-mentioned  Broclamatlon,  so  as  aforesaid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  masonic  temple  in 

issued  on  the  2»th  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1865,  should  be  Boston,    Massachusetts,   on  June   24th.   The 

rnS  t^eibV^^UufdU  opened'SSKfe^^^^^  ^^^^  7"^  ,T'^??  ,^5  '^^  ^'^''^  ^^^^ 

tended  to  a  large  number  of  tte  persons  who,  by  its  respect,  and  hospit^ity.                 ,,,,.,, 

aforesaid  exceptions,  have  been  hitherto  excluded  i^OT  the  financial  condition  of  the  Lnited 

from  executive  clemencv :  States,  8ee  FmANOES.    Some  questions  reJatlTe 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Andrew  John-  to  the  debt  of  the  country  became  proraiDeni 

riu'il^fd^l^  Khe'1ullpot%a;S'S  I"  t"*  d^™"  l'«^'°.g  th^  rf<«tio-  of 

the  said  prochunation  of  the  29tii  day  of  May,  a.  d.  October  and  JNovember  in  the  Western  btatc:?. 

1865,  shall  henceforth  be  opened  and  extended  to  all  The  most  important  was  the  proposition  to 

persons  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  partidpated  in  pay  the  Federal  funded  debt  by  an  issue  of 

J!!li*5l"^^*''''  "^i^-^i!  restoration  of  all  pmi-  federal  currency.    It  met  with  decided  favor 

leges,  immunities,  and  rights  of  property,  except  as  anionir  the  neonle.  so  far  i»  it  was  sfltat^d. 

to  property  with  regard  to  slaves,  and  except  in  cases  am<>ng  me  people,  so  rar  as  it  was  agiiaiea. 

of  legal  proceedings  under  the  laws  of  Uie  United  ^^^    callea    forth   a    CQunteractmg  influence. 

States ;  but  upontnis  condition,  nevertheless :  that  A  convention  of  manufacturers  assembled  at 

every  such  person  who  shall  seek  to  avail  himself  of  Qeveland,  Ohio,  on  December  18th  and  19th. 


with  the  same  effect  as  with  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  national  debt  before  all  considerations  of 

the  said  proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May,  1866,  advantage  to  individuals  and  classes ;  and  rec- 

''""^^^y*  ommending  the  abolition  of  all  taxation  cs 

oAil^n^h-^llSite^JSu'rnLgJth  "^'5r  "^^  *e  ne<»^ry  dome^o  indnstri«,  of  the  com- 

protect,  and  defend  the  ConBtitution  of  the  United  States,  try,  and  the  imposition  01  taxation  UpOD  IQI3- 

andtheUnlonof  the  States  thereunder;  and  that  I  will,  in  ries.     A   convention   of  New   England  mann- 

liKe  manner,  abide  by  and  fiiith(\illy  support  ail  laws  and     /v.^*^«^^ ^,    i       •      •*.    i  *  ui     «*  \r«, 

rroclainatloM  which  have  been  madie  daring  the  late  rebel-  "ICturers  was  alSO  invited  tO  assemble  at  W  OT 

lion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  uf  slaves.  So  help  cester,  Massachusetts,  on  January  22,  1S6K 
™m?^I.  11  .  ,  ^^  indorse  the  action  of  the  convention  of 
Jm'the&fs^of"^^;^^^  ,9^^^!^^^-  ^t  the  latter  convention  r^do- 
proclamation  of  the  29thV  of  May,\865,  n^ely :  ^«>^3  were  not  only  adopted  entirely  uidorsiDg 
First.  The  chief  or  pretended  chief  executive  offl-  the  proceedings  of  the  former,  but  further  de- 
cers,  including  the  President,  and  Vice-President,  daring  "  that  a  thorough  revision  of  taxes,  inl- 
and all  heads  of  departments,  of  the  pretended  Con-  posed  under  a  gi'eat  exicency,  is  imperalivek 
lederate  or  rebel  Government,  and  all  who  were  dAmanflpd  hv  thft  T^AnnlA  nf  Vr^rv  rw»pnnstioD 
agents  thereof  in  foreign  states  andcountries,  and  all  1  ?  ..^.iT  f  *P^P,  .,.?*  ^n?  occnpauOT 
who  held  or  pretended  to  hold  in  the  service  of  the  ^^  pursuit ;  that  the  ability  of  the  countir  .J 
.  said  pretended  Confederate  Government  a  military  fnlfil  all  its  engagements  is  dependent  on  m 
rank  or  title  above  the  grade  of  brigadier-general,  or  prosperity  of  the  great  body  of  the  p«p3< 
naval  rank  or  title  above  that  of  captain,  and  all  who  fn  every  department  of  labor;  that  the  bcr- 
were  or  pretended  to  be  Governors  of  States,  while  ,i«««  «„  xS^^  Ij  •  i  L.  ^^^^^i. 
maintaining,  abettmg,  or  submitting  to  and  aiquies-  ^.^°^  °^7  imposed  upon  indostry  are  oppre- 
cing  in  the  rebellion.  »*▼©  and  unnecessary;  and  that  it  is  denKW- 
Sfcond,  All  persons  who  in  any  way  treated  other-  strated  by  experience  in  this  country,  that  IQ^ 
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taxation  on  prodaction  is  alreadj  absorbing 
the  savings  of  onr  manafaotnring  indnstrj, 
leaving  insufficient  means  for  its  extension  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  population;  that 
it  is  now  encroachinff  upon  capital  itself;  that 
it  has  materially  impaired  onr  productive 
power  and  our  capacity  to  purchase  the  raw 
materiid  of  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  that 
the  continuance  o|  this  burden  must  involve 
the  extinction  of  that  diversified  industry  which 
has  given  prosperity  to  the  United  States." 

In  an  address  to  Congress,  this  latter  con- 
vention recommended  that  the  annual  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  should  be  reduced 
to  $275,000,000,  of  which  $180,000,000  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt)  $25,000,000  for  pensions,  and  $120,000,- 
000  for  ordinary  expenses  and  the  reduction 
of 'the  public  debt.  An  expenditare  of  $60,- 
000,000  above  the  expenditures  of  1860  should 
now  be  the  limit  of  national  expense  beyond 
interest  and  pensions.  They  further  said : 
"  "With  a  revenue  from  customs  of  $150,000,- 
000,  the  sum  of  $125,000,000  raised  bj  internal 
revenue  taxation  will  be  ample  to  meet  such  a 
scale  of  expenditure;  and  we  recommend  the 
immediate  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  raw  materials 
and  on  all  manufactures,  excepting  articles  of 
luxury,  believing  that  the  amount  required  can 
bo  easily  raised  on  a  small  number  of  'articles 
with  safety  and  economy." 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  pre- 
sented under  the  bead  of  Diplomatio  Cobbb- 
BPONDENOB ;  for  its  military  and  naval  affairs,  9ee 
Arstt  and  Navt  respectively;  for  the  meas- 
ures of  Reconstruction,  iee  Oonobess  and  the 
several  Southern  States. 

UNIVERSALIST8.  The  UhioersdlUt  RegU- 
ter^  for  1868,  gives  the  following  statistics : 


BTATIS. 

AaMcktloot. 

SodstlM. 

Miatetm. 

Maine 

6 

8  ' 

5 

« 

6 

8 

•  • 

6 
13 

4 
4 
« 
1 
8 

•  ■ 

4     - 

89 
85 
46 

U6 

6 

14 

168 
5 
38 
95 
24 
88 
86 
9 
28 
18 
24 

4X 

New  HamiMhIre. . . . 
Vermont 

15 
85 

Masuchnsettflw 

Rhode  Island 

Ck>nnectlciit». ....... 

New  York 

115 

5 

14 

118 

New  Jersef 

PennBylTtnla....... 

Ohlow 

2 

20 
52 

Mif^biim. . . . . . . ..... 

18 

Indiana 

15 

Iltinoia 

87 

MiMouri.. ......... . 

Wisconsin 

18 

Minnesota 

9 

Iowa 

•15 

In  all  the  above  States  there  are  annual 
*SState  Conventions."  There  are  also  a  few 
societies  and  ministers  in  the  other  States. 
There  are  six  Universalist  papers  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  these,  the  Universalists  now 
have  five  monthly  magazines,  and  one  Sunday- 
school  paper,  the  Myrtle^  and  the  Uhiversalist 
Qua/rterly.  The  schools  of  the  denomination 
are  the  Westbrook  Sexninary,  near  Portland, 
Me.,  with  property  valued  at  $86,000;  the 
Green  Mountain  Institnte,  at  South  Woodstock, 
and  the  Orleans  Liberal  Institute,  at  Glover, 
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Yt. ;  the  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  with 
a  present  and  prospective  property  of  $160,000 
to  $180,000;  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Clin- 
ton, K  Y. ;  the  St.  Lawrence  -University,  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.,  with  .a  property  of  $38,500;  Lom- 
bard University,  Gafesburg,  111.,  which  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  has  an  endowment  of  nearly 
$100,000 ;  the  Theological  School,  Canton,  N.Y., 
which  has  property  worth  $68,000,  and  pre- 
pares both  young  men  and  young  women  for 
the  ministry.  Tufts  College,  although  only 
about*  ten  years  old,  is  a  first-class  college, 
strongly  endowed  and  thoroughly  officered.  It 
takes  its  place  as  the  fourth  chartered  and  en- 
dowed college  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  al- 
ready received  the  aid  of  the  State.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  college  is  estimated  at  $805,000. 
Jefferson  Liberal  Institute  was  incorporated 
last  year  at  Jefferson,  Wis.,  designed  for  the 
Northwest.  A  commencement  has  already  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  bidlding. 

The.  General  Convention  of  Universalists  in 
the  United  States  of  America  meets  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  September,  and  continues  in 
session  three  days.  Eoch  State  (or  Territorial) 
Convention  is  represented  by  one  clerical  and 

.two  lay  delegates,  if  consisting  of  fifty  societies 
(or  churches)  and  clergynien,  two  clerical  and 

.four  lay ;  and  for  every  additional  fiftj  societies 
and  preachers,  one  clerical  and  two  lay  dele- 

Sites.  This  Convention  was  incorporated 
arch  9,  1886.  It  is  empowered  to  hold  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  to  the  amount  of  $500,- 
000,  **to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christian  knowledge,  by  means  .of  mis- 
sionaries, publications,  and  other  agencies." 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  Universalist  denomi- 
nation felt  among  the  working  religious  forces 
of  the  age. 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  in 
1867  was  held  in  Baltimore.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Henry  D. 
Williams,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  Kev.  E.  G. 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Kew  York;  Secretary,  Rev.  W. 
E.  Gibbs,  New  Jersey.  The  following  States 
were  represented:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont^  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Yorkj  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  West 
Virginia,  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  resolved  to 
raise  $100,000  for  denominational  purposes.  A 
special  committee,  reported  adversely  to  propo- 
sitions to  amend  the  constitution,  and  *  to  a 
change  of  time  of  meeting,  approving  of  the 
proposition  to  publish  the  Church  History,  and  * 
reconmiending  its  reference  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  Drs.  Paige,  Sawyer,  and  Thayerj 
and  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Winchester  Confession:  That  it  was  the 
evident  intention  of  our  denominational  fathers 
to  affinn  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Convention  those  only  comply 
with  the  prescribed  conditions  of  fellowship 
whe  accept  the  confession  with  this  intcrpro- 
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tation.     The  declaration  was  fioallj  adopted, 
onlj  one  voting  in  the  negative. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  on  the 
state  of  the  oonntr j : 

Rewlvedj  That  this  ConTontion  reaffirmB  its  abiding 
fiiith  in  tne  great  Christian  principles  of  human 
brotherhood,  Sad.  its  oonviotion  that  tnese  should  de- 
termine the  spirit  %nd  form  of  all  dvil  institutions,  as 
well  as  guide  the  alfMis  of  private  life,  and  while  re- 
joicing that  the  strife  of  arms  has  dosed  bo  victori- 
ouslj  m  vindication  of  the  nation's  life  and  unity,  we 
deem  it  important  to  recognize  the  faet  that  the  war 
of  ideas  oonceming  these  matters  is  still  in  progress, 
and  that  the  hitf  best  claims  of  Christian  duty  demand 
that  the  principles  above  named  shall  constitute  the 
nation's  guide,  so  that  the  vast  sacriilce  of  blood  and 
treasure  which  we  have  made  shsll  not  be  lost  to  us 
and  to  the  world's  progress. 

jRetohed,  That  with  peculiar  satisiaction  we  recall 
the  fact  that  the  denomination  and  the  denomina- 
tional press  so  generally  have  been  loyal  to  these 
principles  as  constituting  the  Divine  rule  of  right  in 
all  dvd  affairs. 

The  "  Northwestern  Conference  of  Universal- 
idts "  has  been  declared  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
General  Convention,  and  is  required  to  make 
an  annual  report  of  its  doings  to  the  trustees 
of  the  latter  body.  The  Conference  In  1867 
was  held  ia  Chicago,  on  November  8t3i.  The 
following  resolutions  were  passed  relative  to 
continuing  the  particular  organization  as  IJni- 
versalists :  ^ 

Wh^Mty  The  father  of  the  Universalist  denomina- 
tion, because  of  the  prevailing  bigotry  and  error, 
found  it  necessaiy  to  provide  a  separate  Christian  or- 
ganization ;  and,  whereas^  the  maintenance  of  that 
separate  existence  is  requued  alike  by  the  demands 
or  fidelity  to  the  truth  providentially  committed  to 
our  charge,  the  door  of  success  opened  to  our  com- 
munion and  labor,  and  the  religious  darkness  still  in 
the  land;  therefore, 

Betohid,  That  while  holding  fast  to  our  peculiar 
faith,  we,  nevertheless,  recogmze  the  right  of  per- 
sonil  judgment,  and  the  daims  of  different  methods 
of  labor,  and  are,  therefore,  ready  to  fellowship  and 
cooperate -in  every  good  word  ana  work  with  all  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

It  was  voted  to  raise  $25,000  for  church  exten- 
sion and  denominational  purposes,  and  $4,000 
were  raised  on  the  spot.  The  ministerial  dele- 
gates promised  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Freed- 
men^s  Aid  Bureau  before  their  congregations. 

A  doctrinal  controversy  of  considerable  in- 
terest occurred  in  School-Street  Church,  Boston, 
the  junior  pastor,  Bev.  Rowland  Connor,  hold- 
ing and  preaching  views  similar  to  those  of  the 
progressive  Unitarians.    At  a  meeting  of  the 


pew-holders,  on  July  80th,  it  was  voted^  fifty- 
eight  to  twenty-three,  that  be  be  immediatdy 
dismissed.  Mr.  Connor,  with  his  fnenda,  took 
a  hall  in  Boston,  and  organized  an  association 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Fraternal  Association  of 
Universalists."  At  the  meeting  pf  the  State 
Convention  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Connor^s 
fraternity  applied  for  admission  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Connor  made  a  statement  of  his 
prindples,  but  after  a  debate  of  two  days  the 
request  w^as  denied  by  a  vote  of  ninetj-five  to 
sixteen. 

The  statistics  of  IJniversallsm  in  British 
America  are  as  follows:  Nova  Scotia,  two 
ministers,  two  societies,  two  meeting-houses; 
New  Brunswick,  two  societies,  one  minister; 
Canada  West  (Ontario),  three  societies,  three 
meeting-houses,  two  ministers;  Canada  East 
(Quebec),  two  ministers. 

In  England,  the  Uni versalists,  in  1860,  had 
only  three  congregations.  But  their  distinctive 
view  of  univereal  salvation  has  a  number  of  ad- 
herents among  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other 
countries. 

URUGUAY  ("The  Oriental'  Repuhlio  of 
Uruguay  ")«  a  republic  in  South  America.  Pro- 
visional President,  since  1865,  General  Venancio 
Flores.*  Area,  73,538  square  miles;  popnla- 
tion,  in'  1860,  according  to  an  official  oensos, 
240,965 ;  in  1864,  according  to  a  circular  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  350,000,  among 
whom  were  150,000  foreigners.  The  army  was 
composed,  in  1864,  as  foUows :  garrison  of  the 
capita],  1,300 ;  garrison  in  the  provinces,  1,500; 
national  guard,  20,000.  The  following  tabic 
shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  and 
the  revenue  from  customs  in  1862  and  1866: 
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Bcv.  from  Castoms. 

The  number  of  vessels  which,  in   1866,  en- 
tered the  port  of  Montevideo,  was  as  follows : 


V«Mh. 

tai. 

Ocean  Tesrels 

From  Anrcntlne  ports 

1,088 

m 

1,064 

aoa,si3 

187,019 

From  natlTo  ports 

4tsm 

Total 

9,8e5      1      MS^VT 

YELPEAU,  Alfbbd  Abilubtd  Louis  Mabib, 
the  most  distinguished  of  French  surgeons,  was 
born  at  Br^che,  a  small  village  near  Tours;  May 
18,  1795 ;  died  in  Paris,  August  24,  1867.  His 
father  was  a  blacksmith,  and,  like  manj  of  his 
trade,  practised  veterinary  snrgery  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  the  son  early  assisted  bim  in  this 
branch  of  his  business;  and  thongh  the  only 


medical  books  his  father  possessed  were  "  Hip- 
piatrics"  and  "The  Poor  Man's  Phy^cian,"' 
young  Yelpeau,  having  mastered  them,  cccb- 
menced  practising  medicine  in  his  native  village. 
He  soon  nearly  killed  a  patient  with  an  over> 
dose  of  black  hellebore.  A  neighboring  pbj- 
^ i 

*  Qtntnl  Flores  was  sMSSBlnatidd  In  Febrauj,  18I& 
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ician,  called  in  to  connteract  tbe  poisoD,  found  and  instraments,  1882 ;  2d  edition,  1889, 4  toIs., 
his  aadacioos  youth  possessed  of  so  acute  an  8vo,  with  atlas);  '^ Embryologie,  ou  Ovologie 
ntellectf  that  he  took  him  into  his  own  office  Hnmiune,  contenant  PHistoire.  descriptive  et 
u)  a  student,  and  soon  sent  him  to  Tours  to  iconographiqne,  de  TCEuf  humain "  (1838,  with 
ttudy  for  the'diplomaof  health-officer.  Here  15  magnificent  plates) ;  '^Traitede  l'Op6ration 
le  educated  himself,  and  after  two  years'  resi-  du  Trypan  dans  les  Plaies  de  la  T§te  "  (1884) ; 
lence  at  Tours  came  up  to  Paris,  where  Dr.  ^'M^moires  sur  les  Convulsions  qui  surviennent 
3ougon,  the  physician  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  avant,  pendant,  et  aprds  TAccouchement  '* 
it  once  took  an  interest  in  his  fortunes,  making.  (1884) ;  '^Manuel  Pratique  des  Maladies  des 
lim  his  first  assistant,  althongh  he  was  not  Teux"  (1840);  "Recherohes  sar  les  Oavit^s 
hen,  nor  for  three  years  afterward,  in  posses-  closes,  naturelles  ou  accidentelles,  de  I'Econo- 
iion  of  his  diploma.  He  made  a  brilliant  figure  mie  Auimale  "  (l843-'46, 2  parts,  8vo) ;  "  Trait6 
it  all  of  the  eoncourSy  and  carried  off  one  pro-  des  Maladies  du  Sein  et  de  la  Region  Mam- 
essional  prize  after  another,  until  he  was  made,  maire  "  (Paris,  1858 ;  2d  edition,  1858),  etc.,  etc. 
en  years  after  he  reached  Paris  a  poor  boy,  E\a  death  was  very  sudden;  he  was  ill  only 
'.hief  surgeon  of  La  Plti6,  Larrey's  successor  in  three  days ;  his  disease  was  an  acute  affection 
he  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Professor  of  of  the  prostate.  He  was  buried  with  great 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School.  When  pomp  and  display,  and  several  orations  were 
le  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  which  Larrey  had  pronounced  over  his  grave. 
)ccupied,  he  returned  thanks  to  tbe  Academy  VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
vhich  elected  him,  by  saying,  with  an  agitated  President,  Marshal  Juan  Orisostomo  Falcon, 
'oice:  *^  I  should  never  have  believed,  gentle-  since  March,  18,  1865.  Area,  426,712  square 
nen,  that  I  should  one  day  rise  so  high,  setting  miles;  population  in  1858,  about  1,565,000. 
>ut  as  low  as  I  did."  Eminent  as  were  the  The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1849,  to  $22,- 
nen  then  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession,  865,620;  the  expenditures,  in  1852,  were  $8,- 
/"elpeau  was  soon  considered,  by  many  per-  248,031,  and  the  revenue  only  $2,705,055. 
ons,  as  the  greatest  French  surgeon,  and  as  The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  in  the 
leath  removed  his  great  rivals,  the  circle  of  his  ports  of  the  republic  was,  in  1854,  1,168,  with 
idniirers  increased.  He  had  lost  the  use  of  the  an  aggregate  of  172,055  lasts, 
brefinger  of  his  right  hand,  from  a  puncture  VERMONT.  While  no  prominent  changes 
eceived  while  dissecting;  nevertheless,  his  dex-  have  occurred  in  this  State  during  the  year, 
erity  with  the  knife  was  extraordinary.  He  there- has  been  a  satisfactory  progress  in  all 
eas  conversant  with  surgical  literature,  and  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  a  community, 
lis  tenacious  memory  never  lost  any  thing  con-  public  interests  have  not  been  overlooked,  and 
ided  to  it.  There  was  not  a  single  surgical  private  means  have  been  increased.  Agricul- 
ase  of  any  Paris  hospital,  during  the  last  forty-  ture,  the  leading  interest  of  the  State,  is  con- 
even  years,  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  stantly  receiving  increased  attention ;  improved 
imiliar,  and  which  he  could  not  immediately  modes  of  culture  are  constantly  introduced, 
ecall  with  all  its  particulars.  He  shone  bright-  and  that  practical  knowledge  disseminated  that 
y  by  the  bedside  of  patients;  his  diagnosis  was  leads  to  the  best  results  and  enhances  the  re- 
Icar,  comprehensive,  and  searching.  His  Ian-  ward  of  toil.  On  the  27th  of  March,  in  accord- 
nflge  was  unadorned,  concise,  and  business-  ance  with  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  the 
ke.  He  was  so  far  misanthropic  as  to  have  Legislature  assembled  in  extra  session.  The 
o  confidence  in  men ;  and  he  was  unpardpn-  object  was  to  afford  relief  to  the  southwestern 
bly  insensible  to  suffering  and  to  poverty,  portion  of  the  State  in  the  way  of  railroad  con- 
Tears  since  he  was  master  of  great  wealth,  but  nections,  in  view  of  existing  difficulties  with 
e  lived  as  quietly  and  as  frugally  as  he  had  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  Oompany.  Per- 
one  while  in  a  garret  whose  rent  was  two  mia<«ion  was  granted  to  the  Bennington  and 
ollars  a  month.  Rutland  Railroad  Company  to  extend  their  line 

The  following  are  his  most  remarkable  works:  to  Chatham,  N.  T.,  there  to  connect  with  the 

Traits  d' Anatomic   Chirurgicale  "    (1825,  2  Harlem  Road,  and  thus  open  the  trade  of  West- 

ols.,  with  atlas;  8d  edition,  1887);  "Exposi-  ern  Vermont  to  Western  and  Southern  inar- 

OQ  d'un  Cas  Remarquable  de  Maladies  Cance-  kets.     After  accomplishing  this  business  the 

euses  aveo  Obliteration  de  PAorte "  (1825) ;  Legislature  adjourned. 

Anatomic  des   R6g^ons"  (1825-'26 — ^repub-  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 

shed  in  1886  under  the  title  *^  Anatomic  Chi-  Montpelier  May  30th.    John  B.  Page  received 

iir^cale  G6n^rale  et  Topograph ique "  2  vols.,  the  nomination  for  Governor,- and  General  S. 

vo,  with  atlas) ;  ^^  Trait6  de  PArt  des  Accouche-  Thomas  was  selected  as  the  candidate  for  Lieu- 

lents  "  (1829,  with  figures — 2d  edition,  1885,  tenant-Gk)vemor.    The  Committee  on  Resoln- 

vols.  8vo) ;  "  M6moire  sur  les  Positions  Vi-  tions  reported  the  following,  which  were  unani- 

ieuses  du  Fostus  "  (1880) ;  **  Recherches  sur  le  mously  adopted : 
lessation  Spontan^e  des  H6morragies  Tranma- 

qnes  Primitives  et  la  Torsion  des  Artdres"  J2ewte«^,  That  after  the  long  years  of  discori,  aim 


^presenting  the  principal  operative  processes    and  of  equal  rights  for  all. 
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£t$olvsdy  That  the  reoonBtruotion  acts  adopted  by        The  finanoefl  of  the  State  oq  the  whole  are 

the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  ConffreeeeB  ^o^  »  in  an  easy  condition.    The  receipts  into  the 

BatiBfaotoryBolution  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction,  TpA««nrv  dn«Ti<r  thA  vAai.  vapa  ^T^ATO  m^ 

and  that  we  tender  our  heSity  thanka  to  the  wpre-  ^/««afy  au™g  ^tZ^L    f^  ^813,6  j »,  and 

Bentativea  of  the  people  whoBewiBdom,finnneBe,  and  the  expenditaree  $827,866,  leaving  a  balance 

patriotism,  under  I)ivine  guidance,  secured  the  adop*  on  hand  of  $44,818  on  the  6th  of  September, 

tion  of  those  measurcB.  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  fdnded  debt 

JUiolved,  That  while  we  regard  the  measureB  of  re-  amounts  to  $1,876,000.    Within  the  past  two 

construction  now  being  put  in  operation  m  the  lately  ^^^^  ^.i  .    j  Jk*\««V^„  ^^Ji^.,^^1  Aoirn  nnn   -.«j 

rebelliouB  communitieS  at  the  South  as  calculated  U>  J!*"  ^^J^  ^«^^  ^  been  reduced  $27o,000,  and 

give  loyal  men  the  control  of  the  States  where  gov-  $160,000  are  to  be  apphed  annnally  as  a  aink- 

emments  are  to  be  oiganiaed,  Cong[rea6  and  the  Ke-  ing  fond  to  retire  the  debt  as  it  matnrea.    To 

publicans  of  the  Union  should  inaist,  without  com-  xneet  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  corrent 

were  inaugurated.  $401,442,  which  is  nearly  $170,000  leas  than 

JUtolo3y  That  we  shall  welcome  the  day  when,  on  the  leyy  of  the  previous  year.    To  elevate  the 

the  acceptance  in  ffOQd  faith  by  the  people  of  the  stsnd^  of  common-echool  education,  a  normal 

Southern  States  of  the  terms  thus  offered,  they  shall  gchool  has  been  established  in  eadi  coniEreesia&- 

be  again  admitted  as  States  to  their  share  of  represen-  ,  ^:o*-:^  xv^-  ,v-^«i^;„„  -  v^**^^  ^^nlT^^c^  ^i«-s= 

tatiSi  and  political  power,  and  that  our  l(«iSlators,  al  district,  thM  providing  a  better  educated  dass 

North  and  South,  be  free  to  Ubor  harmon&usly  for  of  teachers.  The  State  makes  an  annual  appro- 

the  repairinff  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  for  the  devel-  priation  of  $600  to  each  of  the  three  scbook. 

opment  of  the  resources  of  our  entire  country.  to  aid  indigent  pupils  \rho  may  desire  to  qualifv 

Buolvtd,  That  tepubli<»n  government  is  a  govern-  themselves  for  teachers.    The  sohoola  are  meet- 

ment  of  the  pe(»le.  and  for  the  people,  and  by  the  : "I  *r7  ~1  ":  "r^"^'"- .,    .  %^"  ^  j  • 

people ;  that  the  right  to  an  equal  participation  in  "»«  t^e  expectations  of  their  foundera,  and  m- 

such  government  cannot  be  denied  to  any  cUss  of  the .  creasing  the    interest  in  the  oommon-echool 

people  without  an  approach  to  caste,  aristocracy,  or  cause.    The  Reform  School  for  juvenile  olSend- 

Sespotism,  and  that  manhood  Buffimro-the  right  of  ers  is  becoming  the  instrument  of  great  good  in 

every  man  at  the  ballot-box  to  defend  himself  against  ^i^„«*;„„  «,«w«.««^  «.^«4V  ««-»  ^.^^^^^  ♦!  ,«. 

eve^  encroachment  and  usurpation  of  power,  ai  well  elevating  wayward  youth  and  pr^Mung  them 

as  to  demand  forhunself  the  peaceful  ei^oyment  of  for  useful  hves.     Until  withm  a  few  yearn,  the 

life,  liberty,  and  prosperity— is  the  right  of  every  citi-  State  prison  has  been  self-sustaining,  but  ov- 

zen  of  therepubUo.  ^     ,^._^  ing  to  the  high  price  of  clothing  and  provi- 

SuttllV.  "^t^^S'pX^S^^.Sr.^  ««»•.  ,7f  no  co«*8ponding  incre«e  of  in- 

civil  rights  to  Ivery  cltizeb,  whi«e  or  black,  eamesUy  ®P™®»"  '^  become  necessary  to  draw  upon 

i«commends  to  such  of  her  sister  States  of  the  NortL  the  Treasury  to  meet  the    d^dency.     The 

as  shall  retain  restriction  of  dass  or  oolor  on  their  amount  required   the  present  year   has  been 

statute-books  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  same  rule  $io,427.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  grs- 

that  we  require  of  the  Southern  States,  and  which  is  iL    '^-  i^  o^^nf.^  ♦k«*  «.;n  »^n;i^.  *\.^  :-.'*;^ 

demanded^alike  by  consistency  and  thi  principles  of  J«"?  <«^  /^„*^^P^®^  that  will  render  the  insti- 

democraoy  and  republican  government.  tution  wholly  self-sustaining.    The  Legislauire 

Bttoh^y  That  we  are  prouder  to-day  than  ever  be-  met  at  Montpelier  on  the  10th  of  October.    An 

fore  of  the  Bepublican  party  of  th^  nation.    It  has  act  was  passed  reorganizing  the  mUitia  of  the 

llS^dlS^^r^g^rvir^in^^s'^^^^^  state  and  provldingthat  every  aWe-b^^ 

nation  from  an  Idministrafion  which  has   proved  ^^  \f^^  J^«  *«««  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 

recreant  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  put  in  should  be  bable  to  perform  military  duty,  anc 

power,  and  macifo  war  upon  the  party  which  gave  it  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.     The  State  1^ 

official  existence.  ^*v  c.  *  .- u  *  divided  into  three  military  districts,  and  m  eacb 
JRMolved.  That  we  heartily  commend  the  State  ticket  .i? ^.u^oa  ^iaf  ^/»+o  />»  a  ^^f^^^ws4' ;-  ^ZL^  ^...^^ :».? 
this  day  nommated  to  the  wnfldence  and  support  of  of  these  distnots  one  regiment  isto  be  organize.^ 
the  freemen  of  Vermont.  consistmg  of  ten  companies.  The  three  regi- 
ments are  to  constitute  one  brigade.  E^ch 
The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  June  member  of  the  organized  militia  ^all  receive 
21st  J.  L.  Edwards  was  nominated  for  Gk)v-  two  dollars  for  e^ch  day's  actual  drill,  not  to 
emor  aod  Waldo  Brigham  for. Lieu  tenant- Gov-  exceed  five  days  in  any  one  year.  Another  act 
emor.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  provided  that  every  child  of  good  health,  l<- 
a  series  of  ten,  which  were  adopted  without  tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  shall  at- 
debate.  The  first  promises  to  maintain  the  tend  a  public  school  at  least  three  months  in  tbe 
Government  as  the  founders  made  it.  The  year,  unless  such  child  has  been  otherwise  fur- 
second  pledges  the  party  to  earnest  endeavors  niahed  with  the  means  of  education  for  aUkepc- 
to  preserve  th^r  country  from  tbe  fate  of  Hex-  riod ;  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  hi- 
ico  and  other  governments  where  the  will  of  child  or  ward  to  violate  these  provisions  i? 
a  faction  has  overborne  legal  enactments,  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten,  or  more  l 
The  third  condemns  the  expenditures  of  the  than  twenty,  dollars.  The  same  act  prohibit-  I 
national  Government  for  the  support  of  a  vast  any  child  between  the  above  ages  to  be  ec- 
army  of  ofiicials  in  civil  and  military  positions,  ployed  in  any  factory,  unless  such  child  hsj 
as  imposing  grievous  burdens  upon  the  people,  already  attended  a  public  school  three  montb 
Others  declare  for  equal  taxation,  and  pro-  within  the  year  next  preceding.  Another  ac: 
nonnoe  it  ui^just  to  the  poor  toiling  millions  to  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  cLild  un^ 
base  taxation  on  consumption.  The  series  the  age  of  ten  years  in  any  mannfiatctoriiig  cr 
closes  with  a  condemnation  of  the  present  mechanical  establishment  within  the  State,  slc 
liquor  law,  and  calls  for  a  good  license  law.  also  provides  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  if- 
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teen  years  sball  be  employed  more  than  ten  posed  oonvention  Bhall  be  ordered  b^r  the  General 

hoars  in  one  day.    A  violation  of  these  provi-  ^^^^JL.^7^^1^.'^?^^  ^°^^  be  fareOTlar,  and 

._„„  . ^i„««  «  «««  ^^  «ft^  ^IxvIIa^      tk^  t  z.  ™"y  be  productive  of  disorder  and  result  in  thewprst 

sions  mrolyes  a  fine  of  fifty  doUare.     The  Le-  coiiequenoes.    It  may  be  distastefid  to  the  members 

gislatnre  adjonmed  on  the  21st  of  November,  of  the  General  Assembly.    But  personal  oonsidera- 

Vermont  is  preeminently  an  agricnltaral  State,  tion  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  any 

having  thirteen-twentieths  of  its  four  millions  l?fli?o^?«.hi  this  case:  you  are  representative  men ; 

ftf  flPrPQ  nnrlAr  rnltivfttion      Darinir  the  vear  ***®  individual  sinks  in  the  representative.    The  for- 

of  acres  unaer  cultivation.    A^unng  tne  year  ^^^^  ^^  happiness  of  a  mifiion  of  people  may  de- 

abnndant  harvests  rewarded  the  labors  or  the  pend  on  your  prompt  action.     The  question  is  not 

husbandman^  and  general  prosperity  prevailed  what  is  pleasant  or  distofiteful  to  you,  but  what  do 

throQghoat  the  State.    The  vfdne  of  real  and  the  interest  and  welDsure  of  your  constituents  and 

personal  estate  is  constantly  increasing,  and  State  demand  at  your  Wsf    I  hope  you  wiUn^^ 

lu          !.-.«:  «   «tf  «*™  !:.,«- ^*  ^i^,«^\AA^  shrink  from  responsibihty,  but  act  promptly.    May 

the  extension  of  new  Imes  of  railway  adds  ^  ra^rciM  God  grant  peii  to  our  ^distrStrtJd  State 

yearly  to  the  valne  of  property  tbns  made  ac-  and  g^ve  confidence  to  a  desponding  people ! 

cessible  to  good  markets     The  increased  value  Governor  Peirpont  more  than  once  repeated 

?Ln^^  ?ll  P^"^°^rf?i***''  '"^  Tif-T'^^i?^"'  h«  earnest  recommendation  to  the  General 
1850  to  I860  was  a  little  over  thirty  millions  Assembly  to  provide  for  calling  the  convention 
of  dollans  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  now  still  ^^  ^ake  the  State  constitution  conform  to  the 
larger.  The  manufactunng  and  mecham^  requirements  of  the  recent  Act  of  Congress.  A 
pdustriesoftheStote  have  not  been  developed  ^^^^  ^^  accordingly  reported  on  tJie  6th  of 
m  accordance  with  its  facilities,  which  in  many  jj^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  committee  of  thirteen,  to 
respects  are  superior,  but  fiivorable  legislation  ^^^^  ^^  Governor's  message  had  been  re- 
and  other  causes  are  directmg  attention  to  this  ^^^^  providing  for  an  election,  on  the  first 
important  source  of  wealth.  The  State  elecbon  Thursday  in  May,  to  choose  delegates  to  a  con- 
was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  m  September,  ^^^^^^  -^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Richmond  on  the  third 
and  resulted  in  fi^or  of  the  Republican  candi-  Monday  of  the  same  month.  The  intent  of  the 
dates.  John  B.  Page  was  chosen  Governor  by  measure  was  t<i  have  the  convention  held  and 
a  majority  of  20,184.    The  whole  number  ot  ^he  constitution  framed  in  strict  conformity 

^^^o  Ji?Tx^*A^     'wu-*i    *i     1?  A     in  ^ith  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Congress.   This 

VIROmiA.     While  the  Federal  Oongr^  ^^      3^  ^l^^  g^^^^^  ^    ^  ^^^  of  twenty-five 

was  engaged  in  framing  measures  "t»  provide  ^  f       ^^^.^^  subsequent  action  of  Congress 

for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  ^^^  ^he  matter  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 

States,"  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  ses-  i^^  state  authorities.     The  Legislature  con- 

sion  at  Richmond  givmg  Its  attention  chiefly  tinned  in  session  until  the  29th  of  April,  and 

to  questions  of  local  importance,  looking  to  the  ^^^^  provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 

revival  of  the  material  interests  of  the  State,  ^^^  q^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  adopted  other  measures 

and  the  establishment  of  her  finances  on  a  hi-m  connected  with  local  interests  of  the  State. 

basis.    The  regular  session  closed  on  the  8d  ot  ^he  following  resolutions  also  were  adopted  by 

March,  but,  m  view  of  the  importance  to  the  ^  unanimous  vote : 

State    of   the  ,«J>^^«ff^^°J^^^l^^^^^  Besohed,  That  we  hereby  invite  hnmigration,  em- 

pendmg,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  ^y^cing  all  classes  of  men,  from  all  counteics,  to  Vir- 

1st,  requesting  Governor  Feirpont  to  call  an  g^nia,  to  settle  her  surplus  lands,  and  engage  in  all 

extra  session,  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  March,  "  to  great  industrial  pursuits. 

consider  and  take  action  on  such  matters  of  ^^^^j  Th^a*  we  earnestly  recommend  the  citi- 
public  interest  as  they  «  their  wisdom  may  Jl^U'SSe^S^'ii^nSS^irS.S  ^ 
deem  best  for  the  weltare  of  the  State."  Ihis  .Umits,  and  to  appoint  a  principal  agent  in  each, 
was  accordingly  done  by  proclamation  on  the  through  whom  communication  may  beheld  respect- 
day  following  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  ingland  offered  for  sale. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  session  the  Gov-  ^li^^,  That  General  Daniel  Buggies,  of  Fred- 

vi*  vuw  MMK.^*,    »»j                     X     A-L      A          ui  encksDurflr*  is  hereby  recommended  as  a  (rentleman 

ernor  transmitted  a  mfsage  to  the  Assembly,  ^^i  quaiaed  to  mduee  immimtion  to  theBtote,  and 

communicating  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  -with  whom  communication  by  county  agents  is  re- 

2d.     He  deplored  the  past  action  of  the  Legis-  spectftilly  requested. 

lature  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  proposed  14th  When  the  Act  of  Congress  assuming  thegov- 

Article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  re-  ernment  of  the  ten  Southern  States  through 

garded  the  present  action  of  Congress  as  a  ne-  the  military  power  had  become  the  law,  Gen- 

cessity  forced  upon  that  body  by  the  course  .  eral  J.  M.  Schofield,  of  the  old  Department  of 

Pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Potomac,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 

he  closing  paragraph  of  the  message  is  in  the  First  Military  District,  which  included  the 

these  words:  one  State  of  Virginia.    He  entered  upon  the 

I  think  the  only  proper  mode  of  securing  safety  ^^i^  of  his  new  position  on  the  18th  of  March, 

and  tranquillity  to  the  State  is  for  the  Legislature,  on  The  following  is  his  Order  No.  1 : 

the  basis  of  the  above  act  of  Congress,  in  good  felth  HsAo^UAarBBA  Fiust  Distwot,  Stats  or  Viroikia,  / 

to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  adapt  Rtctihcnb,  v a.,  March  18, 1867.    S 

ourselves  to  the  new  state  of  affairs  at  once.    I  have  1.  Li  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  President, 

confidence  that  our  colored  people  will  quietly  assumo  the  undersigned  hereby  assumes  command  of  the 

the  new  privileges  conferred  on  them,  and  will  act  First  District.  State  of  Virginia,  under  the  Act  of 

very  much  like  those  who  now  enjoy  the  franchise,  Congress  of  March  2, 1867. 

.by  voting  for  their  friends.  It  is  proper  that  the  pro-  2.  All  otBcers  under  the  existing  Provisional  Gov- 
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eniment  of  the  State  of  Yuginia  will  oontmne  to  per-  which  implies  that  they  ere  ready  to  grup  the  blood 
form  the  duties  of  their  respective  offloes,  acooroing  stained  hands  of  the  authors  of  our  ruin,''  are  an  in- 
to law,  unless  otherwise  hereafter  ordered  in  indi-  tolerable  insult  to  sll  soldiers  of  the  ti  nited  States 
vldual  oases,  until  their  suocessors  shall  he  duly  Army,  and  no  less  so  to  aU  true  soldiers  of  the  late 
elected  and  qualiiled  in  aooordanoe  with  the  above-  Confederate  armV|  as  they  have  Ions  since  extended 
named  Act  ot  Congress.  to  each  other  tine  cordial  hand  of  fHendahip,  and 
8.  It  is  desirable  that  the  militaiy  power  conferred  pledged  their  united  efforts  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
by  the  before-mentioned  Act  be  exercised  only  so  mony  to  our  whole  country.    The  efforts  of  your  pa- 
far  as  may  be  neoessaiy  to  acoompllBh  the  objects  for  per  to  foster  enmity,  create  disorder,  and  lead  to 
which  that  power  was  conferred,  and  the  undersigned  violence,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  It  is  hoped  this 
appeals  to  tne  people  of  Virrinia,  and  especialfy  to  warning  will  be  sumdent. 
mogistrstes  and  other  civil  oincers,  to  renoer  the  ne-        Yeiy  respectfiiUy.  your  obedient  servant, 
oessity  for  the  exercise  of  thitf  power  as  slight  as  pos-  S.  T.  OHALSIS^  Assistant  A^jutant-^enenL 
Bible,  by  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  oy  impar-         a  x  ^i.        n     i*  •j.x        ^  xi       icT^  - 
tial  administration  of  justice  to  sll  dasses.                          At  the  call  of  a  committee  of  the       Lnioii 

4.  The  stsff  officers  now  on  duty  at  headquarters,  Republican  party  of  Virginia,"  a  couTentioo 
Department  of  the  Potomac,  are  aasiffned  to  corre-  assembled  at  the  African  Ohnrch  in  the  Citj  of 
sponding  duUes  at  headquarter  Fi«t;^taiot,  State  Richmond  on  the  17th  of  April  composed  of  two 
oT  Viigima.            Brevet  M^^ofn^eSfu^^  A.  hundred  and  ten  delegates,  o7  whom  fifty  were 

5.  T.  Chaltik,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  whites.    Some  rath»  inflammatory  soeeches 

were  made,  and  a  hirge  namber  of  members  of 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Act  the  convention  favored  measures  of  confisca- 
of  Congress  of  March  23d,  steps  were  taken -to  tion.*  An  address  to  the  dtizens  of  Virginia 
commence  the  registration  of  voters.  A  Board  ^gs  adopted,  together  with  a  series  of  resoln- 
of  Army  Officers  was  named  by  the  command-  tions.  The  address  sets  forth  tiie  evils  and 
ing  general  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  for  ap-  needs  of  Sonthem  sodety,  past  and  present, 
pointment  suitable  persons  as  registering  officers  and  closes  witfi  a  declaration  of  '^  allegiance  to 
throughout  the  State.  In  making  the  selections  that  great  Republican  party  which  basddiver^ 
preference  was  given,  first,  to  officers  of  the  army  xis  from  the  power  of  our  andent  and  life-long 
and  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  on  duty  in  the  enemies,  which  holds  that  the  only  permanent 
State;  second,  to  persons  who  had  been  dls-  peace-makers  on  earth  are  truth,  freedomt,  and 
charged  from  the  army,  after  meritorious  ser-  justice— which  are,  like  God  Himself;  no  re- 
vioes  during  the  war ;  third,  to  loyal  citizens  specter  of  persons ;  which  proclaims  that  the 
of  the  county  or  city  where  they  were  to  serve,  character,  and  not  complexion,  is  the  only  atand- 
On  the  2d  of  April  an  order  appeared  sus-  ard  of  worth ;  and  that  every  citizen  in  all  the 
pending  all  elections,  whether  State,  county,  future  shall  be  judged,  not  by  accidents  of  birth 
or  municipal,  "  under  the  Provisional  Govern-  or  fortune,  but  by  the  character  his  deeds  have 
ment,"  until  after  the  registration  should  be  established  among  his  fellow-men."  The  firet 
completed.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  mean  of  the  seri^  of  resolutions  adopted  retoins 
time  were  to  be  filled  by  temporary  appoint-  thanks  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  for  its  re- 
ments  made  by  the  commanding  general.  cent  legislation,  and  pledges  the  earnest  and 
The  element  in  Virginia,  which  had  in  former  persistent  efforts  of  the  party  to  carry  its  pro- 
times  been  dominant  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  visions  into  effect.  The  second  reaolntion  de- 
seeme^  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  situation  olares  that  the  principles  of  the  ^'  National 
of  affairs,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Republican  party "  contain  all  that  is  to  be 
military  authorities,  on  .one  or  two  occasions,  desired  for  their  political  guidance,  and  invites 
to  rebuke  the  violent  animadversions  wliich  all  classes  to  codperate  in  supporting  them. 
were  publicly  made  on  the  policy  of  Congress,  The  third  resolution  is  as  follows : 
and  the  action  of  the  party  which  had  been  ele-  Thai  ^e  adopt,  as  part  of  our  pUtform  and  as  ca[r- 
vated  to  control  in  political  matters.  A  lecture  dinal  points  in  the  policy  of  the  Union  Republican 
by  H.  Rives  Pollanl,  on  the  "  Chivalry  of  tlie  party  of  Viigima,  the  folfowing^  gropoations^^Firet^ 
South,"  advertised  to  be  "  "        "        ~       '  ^  "        ^''*    "  ^" 

burg,  was  suppressed    by    ^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^  ^  ^^^ ^ 

commandant  of   that  place'     The  following  ^Ttion  w5oh  shsll  pve"to'idrdi^ 

warning  was  in  one  instance  sent  to  the  editor  free  and  equal  partidnation  in  all  its  benefits ;  third,  a 

of  a  leading  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  more  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation,  which  shall 

but  in  geueral.it  was  the  policy  of  the  com-  ^PP^^^^^L.^J^  5S X^SS^Jj ."fi^^lf^SiflLIJ-I 

t    ^.  'A.  2.1.  ^   1.       A.  c^A ^fi  Ai^  in  proportion  to  their  abuity:  lourtn,  a  mofimcation 

mander  to  permit  the.utmost  freedom  of  dis-  of  the  usury  laws  sufficient  ti  induce  fonogn  capital 

cassion  :  to  seek  investment  in  the  State ;  fifth,  enoonraee- 

HaADQCAaTBis  PxHOT  DrsraTCT,  Statb  or  VmoiiaA,  \  ment  to  mtemal  improvements  snd  eveiy  possible 

BioHMoin),  Va.,  April  2T,  1S6T.     $  inducement  to  immigration. 
Mr.  ^Ua  KWynMy  proprietor  of  th$  Richmond        .pj,^  fourth  expresses  theiwth  of  the   cgq- 

^^Tll.^^S!^X^i^n.r.l  directs  me  to  call  mention  in  the  -noble  utterances  of  the  found- 

your  attention  to  an  editonal  article  in  the  Richmond  ers  of  our  Constitution."     in  the  tifth   they 

Timet  of  this  morning,  headed,  "  A  Black  Man's  pledge  themselves  to  support  no  man  for  an 

Party  in  Vu^nia,"  and  to  say  that  while  he  desires  elective  oflSce  who  fails  to  join  them  in  the 

not  only  to  permit,  but  to  encourage  the  utmost  free-  ^^doption  and  enforcement  of  the  principles  em- 

^Vl'^r^^l^t^^'lr.l^^^^  bra^.in  this  platform      The  sixth  Ld  last 

Espedally  the  following  words,  *^  It  is  a  proposition  resolution  is  m  these  words : 
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That  we  recognise  the  great  fact  that  the  interests  means  of  exerting  the  military  power  in  case 

of  the- laboring  classes  of , the  State  m  identical,  and  ^ny  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  civil  anthori- 

S^rru^poS?ti?i%:t  ^eTx^u^lT^  f?,'?'^«"r?1r*  ^  do  so,  Gener.lScho- 

the  poor  and  humble,  th^  restraint  of  the  rapacious  fi«W  issueu  the  foUowing  order : 
and  arrogant,  the  lifting  up  of  the  poor  and  degraded  ^^^^  ^j       jVo.  81. 

without  numihation  or  degradation  to  any ;  that  the  __  ■»       %#  -r^ 

attainment  of  the  greatest  Amount  of  happiiiess  and  HaADQUARTEas  Fimt  Mii^-^t  Dbtbict^  l 

prosperity  to  the  matest  number,  is  our  warmest  .     rjchmokd,  Va.,  Jfay  28, 1867.    ) 

desu*,  and  shall  have  our  earnest  and  persistent        f^  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate  protection  to  all 

efforts  in  their  accomplishment ;  that  while  we  dwire  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property  in  cases 

to  see  all  men  protected  in  full  and  equal  properUon,  ^^ere  the  dvU  authorities  may  fail,  ftom  whatever 

and  every jpohucal  nght  secured  to  the  colored  man  c^use,  to  give  such  protection,  and  to  insure  the 

thatisenjoy^  by  any  other  class  of  citizens,  we  do  prompt  suppression  of  insurrection,  disorder,  and 

not  desire  to  deprive  the  laboring  white  men  of  any  Science,  mifitary  commissioners,  to  be  selected  from 

rights  or  pnvileges  which  they  now  enjoy,  but  do  the  officers  of  the  anny  and  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 

propose  to  extend  those  Mhts  and  privileges  by  the  ,,^111  be  appointed  and  given  jurisdiction  over  sub- 

oiganization  of  the  Bepubhcan  party  m  this  Stote.  districts,  to  be  defined  in  the  (frders  appointing  them, 

Other  political  meetings  were  held  in  different  with  sufficient  military  force  to  execute  or  secure  the 

parts  of  the  State  by  the  freedmen  and  those  execution  of  their  orders.  

whites  who  sought  their  political  alliance  and  J-  '^^  ?S?n  -  leT^ir^TcomXSre^i  ti 

thoQgh    many  of   their    utterances  at    these  glvencommandof  the  police  of  cities  and  the  power 

gatherings  were  violent  in  character  and  sa-  of  counties,  in  addition  to  the  troops  that  may  be 

vored  of  agrarianism,  their  general  tone  dif-  phiced  at  their  disposal;  and  all  police  officers,  sheriffs, 

fered  little  from  that  of  the  Richmond  Con-  ooJ^t^Wes,  and  other  persons  are  reqimd  in  such 

^  rn  i  Iv     •'•'Y  ^"^"^  .''-^"  cases  to  obey  and  execute  the  orders  ot  the  militaiy 

vention,  whue  many  of  the  colored  citizens  oommissioners. 

Heemed  inclined  to  associate  themselves  with       For  the  purpose  of  protecting  individuals  in  their 

the  more  conservative  element  in  the  State,  righu  of  person  and  property,  and  of  bringing  offend- 

At  some  of  their  meetings  the  newly-enfran-  oratojustice,  the  miBtarywmmissioners  are  clothed 

chis^  freedmen  were^dressed  by^minent  S^fi^s  o^I^I?^^^^^^ 

political  speakers  from  the  North,  who  tried  to  chaise  of  their  duties  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  so  far 

impress. them  with  a  doe  sense  of  the  respon-  as  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 

ability  of  their  new  position  in  society.    Their  United  States  or  orders  issued  from  these  head- 

righte  were  effect^alfy  guarded  by  the  military,  ^"^'Slmtaiy  commissioners  will  make  a  prompt  re- 

and  though  hostile  collisions  occurred  m  the  port  to  these  headquarters  of  each  case  of  which  they 

streets  of  some  of  the  leading  cities,  there  was  mav  take  jurisdiction,  and  the  disposition  made  of 

no  outbreak  of  a  serious  character.    In  case  of  sucn  case.    Where  parties  are  held  for  trial,  either 

the  refusal  of  fire  magistrates  of  the  Corporis.  ^  oonjnement  or  under  bail  such  full  stotoment  wm 

♦:^«  r«/x««f  ^c  xr^»#Vviw,v  .^^^f^^  *u^  *^^4^\X>^^^  he  made  of  the  facts  in  each  case  as  will  enable  the 

tion  Court  of  Norfolk  to  receive  the  testimony  eommanding  general  to  decide  whether  the  ease  shall 

of  a  negro,  process  was  issued  under  the  Civil  be  tried  bv  a  milita^  commission  or  be  brought  be- 

Rights  Bill,  in  accordance  with  which  the  of-  fore  a  civil  court 
fending  officials  were  arrested  and  held  to  bail       Trial  by  the  dvil  courts  will  be  preferred  in  all 

to  ap^r  .t  the  next  term  of  .the  District  St^V^^"- w*m"L"do':r'BS'lnT?he*?rr';i 

Court     A  colored  man  was  appointed  notary  the  commanding  general  aro  made  known  in  any  case, 

public  for  the  city  of  Richmond  and  Henrico  the  paramount  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  military 

County  by  Governor  Peirpont     One  of  the  commissioners  will  be  exclusive. 

earliest  acts  of  General  Schofield  as  district  totbe^l^^liwitei^e'uJ^f^o^^ 

commander  was  to  disband  all  armed  organi-  oommws*Sne« tethe  sjLeMtent al"hev ai^requiSS 

zations,  of  which  there  have  been  several  m  "by  law  to  obey  and  execute  write  issued,  by  civii  ma- 

the  State,  thus  removing  one  source  of  disorder,  nstrates.    Any  person  who  shall  disobey  or  resist 

Toward  the  end  of  April  an  attempt  on  the  th«  Uwful  orders  or  authority  of  a  mUitary  commis- 

part  of  the  colored  citizens  of  Richmond  to  test  "^'^^^  1^"^]^  ^^^i^l  *  "^'^'^^a  ^T'*"'''^  ^^ 
rr  ,     ,  "^  7     ^»jw  *^*wx.^uo  V*  xvx«.u«uvuu  uv  wou  ^^  couviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 

their  nght  to  ndein  the  street-cars  led  to  some  prisonment,  according  to  Uie  nature  and  degree  of 

riotous  demonstrations,  but  the  president  of  the  offence. 

the  railroad,  after  an  interview*  with  General       This  order  will  not  be  construed  to  excuse  civil 

A/'hnfipId  dfitArminpd  t^  FACoimize  the  nrivileffp  officers  in  any  degree  from  the  faithful  discharge  of 

^  tK^^Mf  ^o^l  A? f  J^^^^^  *l^eir  d"*^^-    I'  «  mtended  to  aid  the  civil  autkori- 

and,  though  many  of  the  citizens  were  diaatis-  ^ies,  and  not  to  supersede  them,  except  m  cases  of 

fied  with  the  concession,  it  was  peaceably  ac-  necessity. 

qnieeced  in.  By  command  of  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Migor-Gen- 

On  the  13th  of  May  General  Schofield»s  erd  X  M.  SCHOFIEm,  United  States  Arm  v. 
General  Order  No.  28  was  issued,  prescribing  S.  F.  Chalfin,  AssUtant  Adjutant-QeneraL 
the  regulations  for  the  registration  of  voters.        An  order,  under  date  of  June  8d,  divided  the 

consisting  chiefly  of  instructions  for  the  gnid-  State  into  sub-districts,  and  appointed  com- 

ADce  of  the  Boards  of  Registrars,  not  materially  manders  over  the  same.    These  officers  were 

different  from  those  issued  by  tlie  commanders  made  military  commissioners  under  General 

in  the  other  miUtary  districts.  {Sm  Alabama.)  Orders.  No.  81,  and  empowered  to  exercise  a 

The  registratfon  was  not  to  commence  until  general  supervision  over  the  subordinate  mill- 

farther  instructions  from  headquarters.  tary  commissioners  in  tlie  sub-districts,  and  to 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  an  adequate  furnish  them,  when  necessary,  sufficient  military 
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force  to  enable  them  to  dieoharge  their  daties. 
The  commlAsioDed  officers  of  the  FreediDen's 
Boreaa  m  the  district  were  also  appointed 
military  commissioners  for  the  several  counties 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

On  tbe  same  daj  {June  8d)  further  instruc- 
tions were  issued  for  the  Boards  of  Registration. 
After  quoting  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  of  March  2dd,  which  relate  to  persons 
disfranchised,  including  executive  and  judicial 
State  officers,  tbe  order  proceeds : 

^  4.  The  following  will  be  regarded  as  executive  and 
judicial  officers  ox  the  State  of  Virgixua,  within  the 
meanixiff  of  the  law,  viz. :  Governor.  Xioutenant-Gov- 
emor,  Becretary  of  state,  Auditor  ox  Public  Accounts,. 
Second  Auditor,  Begistrar  of  the  Land  Office,  State 


Courts,  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  any  city 
or  iuoorporated  town,  who  are  ex  oflcio  justices,  coro- 
ners of  towns  and  counties,  escheators,  inspectors  of 
tobacco,  flour,  and  other  ^commodities. 

6.  All  persons  who  voluntarily  joined  the  rebel 
army,  ana  all  persons  in  that  army,  wnether  volunteers 
or  conscripts,  who  committed  voluntarily  any  hostile 
act,  were  tnereby  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion. 
Any  person,  however,  who  was  forced  into  the  rebel 
army,  but  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  doing  hostile 
acts,  and  escaped  from  that  army  as  soon  as  possible, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  engaged  m  the  rebelhon. 

6.  All  who  exercised  the  functions  of  any  office 
under  the  Confederate  government,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  any  one  of  the  Confederate  States,  which 
functions  were  of  a  nature  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the 
war,  or  maintaining  the  hostile  character  of  those 
governments,  and  oU  who  voted  for  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemv. 

7.  Those  who  voluntarily  furnished  supples  or 
food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  horses  or  mules, 
or  any  other  material  of  war,  or  labor,  or  service  of 
any  kmd,  to  the  Confederate  military  or  naval  forces, 
or  money— by  loan  or  otherwise —  to  the  Confederate 
government,  or  aided  in  any  way  the  raising,  organi- 
zation or  equipment  of  troops,  gave  aid  ana  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  participated  in  the  rebellion  and 
civil  war  a^ust  the  Uiuted  States. 

8.  To  give  individual  soldiers  food  or  clothing 
enouffh  to  relieve  present  suffering,  or  to  minister  to 
the  sick  or  wounded,  are  simply  acts  of  charity  or 
humanity,  and  do  not  constitute  giving  "  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.''  A  parent  may  fi^ve  his  son  who 
belongs  to  the  hostile  army  food  and  clothing  for  bis 
own  use ;  but  if  he  give  nim  a  gun,  horse,  or  other 
thing,  to  be  used  for  hostile  purposes,  he  thereby 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

9.  Whenever,  after  the  examination  required  by 

giragraph  12  of  the  regulations  of  May  ISth,  the 
oard  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  applicant 
to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  he  is  then  willing  to 
take  the  prescribed  oath ;  the  Board  will  give  to  tnat 
oath  its  lull  weight,  and  register  the  applicant  as  a 
voter. 

10.  In  the  lists  of  those  who  are  "  registered  after 
challenge  and  examination."  and  those  who  are  '^  re- 
jected upon  challonffe,"  tne  Board  will  state  in  each 
case  what  office  or  offices  the  person  held  previous  to 
the  late  war,  and  what  insurrectionary  or  rebellious 
acts  he  committed,  and  what  kind  of  aid  or  comfort 
he  gave  to  those  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion. 

11.  The  challengers  provided  for  in  paragraph  12 
of  the  Regulations  of  May  IZtji  will  be  selected  by 
the  Board  fVom  the  most  respectable  and  Intelligent 
voters  of  the  district  or  wardj  those  who  have  the 
most  extended  aoauaint^^ce  with  the  people,  those 
who  are  interested  in  securing  a  fair  and  just  regis- 
tration, and  who  wHl  be  most  luiely  to  detect  and  ex- 


pose any  atttmpt  at  JVaoduIent  rsgistraticm.  The 
challengers  may  be  changed  at  any  time,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board ;  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
pay  for  their  services. 

12.  Boards  of  B^stration  will  adhere  strictly  to 
the  regulations  pubushed  for  their  govemxnent^  and 
will  spare  no  pains  to  secure  ajast  and  fair  icffiattra- 
tion  according  to  these  instmctiona.  K  any  who  are 
entered  upon  the  lists  as  rejected  by  the  ^ooid  after 
challenge  and  examination  still  beueve  they  are  ea- 
titled  to  vote,  and  are  willing  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath,  that  oath  will  be  administered  (If  it  nas  not  al- 
ready been  taken  by  the  applicant),  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  taken  the  oath  will  be  recorded  oppoahe 
his  name  on  the  register.  Much  diligence  will  be  re- 
quired, especially  m  dties,  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Board  and  challengers,  to  prevent  frandoleGi 
registration  of  persons  who  are  disqualified  iram  xfeOEi- 
residence,  minority,  or  felony. 

18.  Registering  officers  are  hereby 'empowered  to 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses  who  may  be  smBamofied 
by  the  Board  in  any  case  of  contested  regisitntioin. 

The  re^tration  will  be  conmienced  in  every  eouzi- 
ty  and  city,  without  unneoessary  delay  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  order. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
end  J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  U.  8.  A. 

B.  F.  Chalvht,  Assistant  Adjutant^GenerBl. 

The  following  is  the  dawse  of  the  previans 
order,  providing  for  the  challengers  menlioiied 
in  Section  11  of  the  above: 

Three  white  and  three  colored  persons,  voters  of 
the  district,  shall  be  selected  by  ti^BoartL  who  afaall 
be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Board,  and  who  shall 
have  the  privilege,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  bcu  aa 
well  as  that  of  each  member  of  the  Board,  to  ^al- 
lengQ  the  right  of  any  person  to  be  registered,  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  person  challen^ng,  is  di» 
fled  as  a  voter  by  reasop  of  any  of  the  oanses  set  iTofth 
in  said  acts  of  Congress.  Upon  such  challenge  being 
made,  the  Board  sEbII  examine  the  person  presoitinf 
himself  for  registration,  in  referent  to  eacn  oaneeof 
disqualification  mentioned  in  said  act,  and  the  a«t 
supplementary  thereto.  Evidence  shall  also  be  heard, 
if  offered,  to  substantiate  the  cause  of  challenge,  or.  to 
rebut  that  offered  in  support  of  it. 

A  week  later  the  following  appeared : 

RzcHHOini,  Va.,  Jmk^  10. 196T. 
The  commanding  general  directs  that  the  registra- 
tion of  voters  be  prosecuted  with  as  much  <<^Tpi*VH 
as  may  be  consistent  with  a  full  and  fair  regi«timtioD. 
It  is  nis  opinion  that  not  more  than  six  days  will  be 
required  for  the  first  session  of  the  Board  in  any  dis- 
trict, and  not  more  than  one  or  two  days  for  the  sec- 
ond session.  He  desires  the  whole  work  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  revised  returns  sent  to  Bichmoad  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  July.  Tery  respectfnllv, 
S.  F.  CHALFIK,  Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 

After  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congrera  of 
July  19tl],  an  order  was  issued  amendiog  the 
section  of  the  order  of  June  3d  which  desig- 
nated the  disfranchised  officers  of  tlie  State. 
The  amended  list  was: 

Governor.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretaiy  of  State, 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Second  Auditor,  Registrar 
of  the  Land  Office,  State  Treasurer,  Attomey-Cr^^al, 
sheriff,  sergeant  of  a  city  or  town,  commissioner  of 
the  revenue,  counter  surveyors,  constables,  overseen 
of  the  poor,  commissioners  of  the  board  of  pnblie 
works.  Judges  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  Judge  <tf  the 
Court  of  Hustings,  Justices  of  the  County  Courts. 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  town  ecr- 
poration,  escheators,  inspectors  of  tobacco,  flour,  etc.. 
clerks  of  the  Supreme  Court,  District,  Circuit,  ana 
County  Courts,  and  of  the  Court  of  Hustings,  and  at- 
torneys for  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  regUtration  went  on  without  internip«  oonvention.    This  embodies  the  following  prin- 

tion,  all  contested  cases  being  referred  to  the  ciples: 

commanding  officer  for  decision.     The  first  ses-  l.  That  seceeslon  is  treason,  and  treason  is  not  a 

aions  of  the  Boards  of  Registration  closed  on  blunder  aimplj,  but  a  crime,  to  be  punished;  and 

the  15th  of  September.    After  the  revision  had  whilst  we  give  up  mdemnity  for  the  past,  we  must 

been  mad^  the  final  result  showed  a  prepon-  ^^^Ei""l|i2?rof  every  oUizen  i.  due 

derance  of  wnite  registered  voters  over  the  to  his  country,  and  not  to  his  State,  which  is  only  a 

blacks  in  most  of  the  counties.    In  a  few  cases  component  part  of  his  countTy. 

the  disparity  was  very  marked — ^as  in  Alleghany  8*  ^  liberal  and  enlarged  system  of  education  for 

County  there  were,  whites,  469,  blacks,  92;  in  aU.  at  the  publio  expense. 

Bl.nd,;6« to 66;T8nohr^^        to «:  Oa^rol,  J ,MSL.:"»ut'^t^'^JL^°or'^iS?!"^ 

1,377  to  64;  Page,  1,205  to  190;  Rockingham,  6.  I?ee  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press, 

2,696  to  440;  Scott,  1,861  to  110 ;  Shenandoah,  without  licentiousness  or  depravity,  throughout  free 

2,168  to  176;  Washington,  2,602  to  619;  Wise,  America. 

653  to  9      On  theVdier  hand,  m  Amelia  4,thSSS?S^?i,^^SSaro°^^2S;^S^ 

County  there  were  1,478  blacks  to  477  whites;  or  otherwise, 

Brunswick,  1,766  to  810;   Charlotte,  2,064  to  7.  The  maintenance  of  the  public  faith  and  credit 

900;  Binwiddie,  1,608  to  692;  Elizabeth,  1,570  by  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  created  for  the 

to  852;    Halifax,  &,898  to  1,966;    Powhatan,  perpetuation  of  American  Uberty.  and  fe^ 

1  i»TQ  ♦Iv  AK1 ,  v^v-v  1  ioa  «i  iiii      Tu«  ♦^vTTi  of  the  Confederate  dcbt.  Created  for  our  enslavemeut. 

1,178  to  451;  York,  1,186  to  411.     The  totid  g^  ^o  give  elevation  and  respectability  to  labor, 

nnraber  registered  in  the  State  was  221,754,  of  that  honest  industry  in  all  honorable  pursuits  may 

which  116,982  were  whites,  and  104,772  col-  be  appreciated  and  reWtoded. 

ored  ^'  ^  hberal  system  of  internal  improvements,  for 

inle  dedtion  orfer  was  pnblL^ed  on  tje  12th  %':V^^'!^:^if^irir^nV^^  ^J^^ini 

Of  September,  and  appointed  October  22d  for  political  rights  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and 

the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  hold-  to  the  neat  body  of  the  people,  who  were  misled  and 

ing  a  convention,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  seduced  into  the  war  by  more  artful  and  wicked  men, 

choice  of  delegates.     The  number  of  delegates  or  who  were  forced  m  by  conscription  or  oUierwise,  but 

»^^^.*:^r.A^  \Z  ♦!,;-  ^-;i«-  ««.«^^  *u^  S^^„^  exclusion  from  all  political  power  hereafter  to  those 

apportioned  by  this  order  among  the  various  ^^^  ^^^  instrumental,  eitfier  by  speaking,  writing, 

cities  and  counties  of  the  State  was  one  hun-  or  preaching,  in  bringing  on  the  war.  by  which  this 

dred  and  five.   The  apportionment  was  made  on  State  was  reduced  to  division,  humiliation,  penury, 

the  principle  of  ffivim?  separate  representation  ^^  ruin,  as  unfit  custodians  of  the  public  honor  and 

to  the  smallest  praMe  subdividon  of  the  ^-tHoffi  L^WZyZ^i^o^^ 

btate,  and  of  so  combining  counties  in  election  opposed  to  them  (who  have  committed  no  crime)  if 

districts,  in  case  of  surplus  fractions  in  the  divi-  they  had  the  power. 

sion,  as  to  represent  most  accurately  the  sum  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  resolutions 

of  these  fractions.  were    adopted  indorsing  General    Sheridan's 

Besides  the  body  of  Republicans  represented  course,  and  proposing  him  as  a  candidate  for 

in  the  convention  of  April  17th,  there  was  the  presidency. 

another  vring  of  the  party,  more  conservative  On  the  25th  of  September  there  was  a  con- 
in  spirit,  under  the  lead  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  vention  of  the  ez-officcrs,  soldiers,  and  sailors 
Botts.  He  had  called  a  convention  of  the  Con-  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  and  Navy  residing  in 
servative  Union  men  to  meet  at  Charlottesville  Virginia,  which  met  at  Richmond  and  chose 
on  the  4th  of  July,  but  at  a  meeting  held  on  General  H.  H.  Wells  for  its  presiding  officer, 
the  12th  of  June,  in  which  Mr.  Botts,  Governor  Speeches  were  made  by  several -delegates,  and 
Peirpont,  and  J.  W.  Hunnicatt,  the  leader  of  the  following  series  of  resolutions  adopted; 
the  Radicals,  took  part,  and  at  which  there  jnereas  we,  the  ex-Federal  officers,  soldiers,  and 
were  present  prominent  Republicans  from  the  sailors  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
North,  inclading  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachu-  now  residents  of  the  Slate  of  Vii^ginia,  having  fought 
setts,   and  John  Jay,  of  New  York,   it  was  to  pjeserve  the  unity  of  the  Govenimont  and  the 

agr^d  to  call  a  convention  of  all  the  "  uncon-  l^^i^^,^^^,^:^^ ^,  I^^Jt^^,^^  ^V^ 

ditional  Union  men  of  Virginia,"  to  meet  in  Government,  have  assembled  herein  council,  under 

the  African  Church  at  Richmond  on  the  1st  a  full  appreciation  of  the  solemn  obligation  resting 

of  August,  the  intention    being  to  secnre  a  ^P^^  "3,  to  perform  another  and  much  more  agree- 

coalition  of  the  Botts  and  Honnicutt  wings  of  5Ml/.?[:^^^„i^?,^J,?^^,^^^               ^  disofiiu-jgo 

.  V      T>       uv          -.  li.         fn                   i."  faithfully  our  duty  as  citizens.     That  we  recoffmze 

the  Republican   party.      Tlie  convention  .  as-  ^^^  deeply  regret  the  feeling  of  discord  that  exists 

serabled,  in  accordance  with  the  call,  on  the  between  tnose  who,  though  lately  struggling  for  a 

1st  of  August^  but  was  so  overcrowded  with  separate  government,  have  now  no  interests  but  in 

neffroes  under  the  lead  of  Hannicutt,  that  Mr.  cofcrnon  with  ourselves.     And  that  we  regard  an 

B^ts  and  the  body  of  delegate*  which   he  t^'^^^^lZZ'^Zt:itlZl.'lSi^^TZ 

headed   took  no  part.     Ine  Kadicms,  in  their  have  lately  associated  our  fortunes ;  therefore,  be  it 

somewhat  turljulent  convention,  added  nothing  Rewlvia^  That  we.  the  ex-Federal  soldiers  and 

to  the  platform  of  April  17th,  but  after  their  sailomof  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  adopt  the 

adjournment  a  mass  meeting  assembled  and  ^"i^!"»  resolutions  as  an  expression  of  our  prin- 

was  addressed  by  Mr.  Botts,   who  presented  ^^tsilved,  That  we  regard  a  speedy  restoration  to 

the  platform  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  the  Union  of  those  States  lately  in  rebellion  aaseoond 
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onlj  in  importance  to  thereooffDitionoftheenprem-  of  the  commanding  eenenl,  the  caaei  of  all  tbe 

acy  of  the  Govenmient  of  the  United  States,  and  as  Btate,  county,  and  mnnifflpal  offloers  who  an  ifiaioysl 

essential  alike  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  or  who  may 

of  all  classes.  nse  their  official  influence  in  anv  manner  to  hinder, 

JUtolvtd.  That  we  recognize  the  fact  that  with  delay,  prevent,  or  obstmct  the  ane  and  proper  ad- 

Conffress  alone  resto  the  power  to  restore  these  States  ministration  oi  the  Acta  of  Congress, 

to  the  Union,  and  that  restontion  can  only  t^e  8.  Hereafter,  until  otherwise  ordered,  all  TBeandes 

place  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  and  that  mav  occur  in  State,  oounty^  or  mnnidptd  oOoes 

pledge  ourselves  to  honestly  and  futhfhily  carry  out  will  be  nlled  by  tomporaiy  appointmenta,  to  be  made 

the  provisions  of  those  Acta  in  restoring  Virginia  to  by  the  commanding  general, 

her  position  in  the  Union.  8.  fThe  Governor  and  other  executive  ofBoers,  the 

Jcssolvedj  That  no  republican  form  of  government  oourto  of  law,  and  oouncUs  of  cities^  are  invited  to 

can  permanently  exist  without  a  ftill  recognition  of  the  recommend  suitable  persons  for  appomtment  to  saeh 

Srindple  of  political  equality  for  all  men,  without  offices  as  under  the  exiatin^  laws  of  YiJgiBia  are 

istinction  or  race  or  color.    That  the  ballot  is  the  usually  filled  by  their  appomtment  or  upm  ther 

best  protection  a  f^man  can  have  for  the  security  nomination. 

of  his  lighta.    And  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  tiie  4.  Becommendations  from   the  State  oointB  and 

support  of  such  measures  as  will  secure  to  all  men,  ftom  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 

of  whatever  race  or  color,  or  previous  condition,  the  State  government  will  be  sent  to  the  Govonor  ibr  his 

ballot  and  eoual  political  righta.  indorsement.    Those  from  any  eiher  aonroe  will  be 

Jietolvedy  That  no  repubfican  form  of  government  forwarded  by  the  militaiy  commlsttoner,  and  sab- 

(»n  be  wisely  administered  without  a  general  eduoa-  district  commanders,  with  their  indorsement  then- 

tion  of 'the  people,  and  tiiat  we  are  in  £avor  of  the  on. 

in^stem  of  tree  schools  supported  by  aU  and  open  to  Under  this  order  several  officers  were  re- 

Jieiohsd,  That  we  regard  the  present  system  of  ™^^®^l,*5^  '^®  vacancies  otherwise  occasioned 

taxation  as  partial,  and  especially  ourdensome  to  the  were  liliea  bj  appointment.  Among  toe  ap^int- 

laboring  man,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  more  ments  made  was  one  of  ajadgeof  the  Bastings 

general  and  equal  distribution  of  ita  burdens  upon  all  Court  in  the  city  of  Richmond  to  succeed  Judge 

aasws  who  eiyoy  the  blessings  and  protection  offered  Lyons,  deceased.  The  appointee  of  General  Scho- 

by  the  civil  government  it  mamtams.  c  1 1  ?  '5™"*"^*   -^"^"iyv*"*'*^''*  v**,«^  »  ^     v- 

Reaolved,  That  we  have  great  hope  in  the  future  of  °^^^  "^^  been  until  that  time  a  member  of  his 

Virginia;   that  with  her  agricultural   and  mineral  staff, 

resources,  and  her  facilities  for  manufacture,  and  The  military  commissioners,  which  had  be^ 

with  that  change  in  her  industrial  svstem  which  now  appointed  under  the  order  of  May  28th,  cxer- 

renders  labor  an  honorable  instead  of  a  meniil  ser-  ^(Jl;>  *v^  •«*krv-i4.«.  ^^.^^j^  :•»  4^i.r^JL  <^«.«J  •«.«- 

vice,  which  will  ooTdiallv  invite  and  must  brSag  to  ?^^  the  authority  vested  m  them  rery  sjwr- 

our  State  ita  legitimate  share  of  hnmigiation,  without  ^t^S^Jj  a^a  only -m  cases  of  neoessitj.     The  M- 

which  it  will  for  many  years  be  impossible  to  develop  lowing  additional  inductions  to  tliese  ofScers 

those  resources,  we  may  hope  to  see  Virginia  take  are  found  in  an  order  dated  August  12th  : 

her  place  alongside  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and        »«,..  _     _.    .^  . •  j^j  4.1.^-.  *».-.-» 

Massachusette  m  her  agricultural,  her  liineral,  and  ^  ^^ary  commissioners  are  remmded  that  they  «e 

her  manufacturing  prodScta.  S  ^*  governed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duti«  by 

JUtoUed,  That  we  have  unabated  confidence  in  ^%^«  .?£  Xj??'"''  "S/?^  !?  .?*5  S2®  «»  n^  m 

that  great  Union  organi2ation which,  when  danger  f^'^'f^^K^^TV^ *i®  ^'"'*?*S*f^  "* "^^ 

threatened  our  comiSon  country,  stoU  by  andlbr  «8«.^  flx)m  these  headquarters,  Mid  that  they  aie  not 

the  maintenance  of  ita  Government,  and  still  seek  ^  "apersede  the  avil  authonties  except  if  ca««^ 

a  harmonious  restoration  of  all  States  te  the  Union  ^JX^S^^n  ^^u^a  t'^^ZZJ^'^n  ^^ 

by  guaranteeing  to  all  ita  citizens  that  principle  em-  ?i  *^?/^'''^  officers  should  be  fully  wported   m  order 

bS^ed  in  thel)echiration  of  Independence  that  all  **^*  ^^  comm«iding  general  m«r  fcold  t^  to  a 

men  are  created  free  and  eaual  and  endowed  with  cer-  P«>P^'  acoountabihly  for  any  neglect  of  duty. 

**^,??*^}??*^^®  "«^^*?  '^^  pn^ilfgM*  wnong  which  General  Schofield's  reasons  for  estaUisbhig 
are  hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  lutppmess.  ^^^^  military  comrais^nions,  in  the  tin^t  in- 
Through  the  summer  General  Schofield  found  stance,  are  thus  stated  in  a  report  to  Ckneral 
little  occasion  to  exercise  the  military  powers  Grant  of  various  operations  in  the  First  Mlli* 
vested  in  him  by  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  be-  tary  District : 

yond  what  was  necessary  to  carry  into  execu-  The  evil  which  existed  previous  to  the  passage  of 

tion  the  provisions  for  holding  a  convention  to  the  Act  of  March  9. 1867,  was  not  removed^  though 

frame  a  new  constitution.     It  had  been  his  jomewhat  mitigated  V  tje  mcreased  efBoency  irf 

^^i: •    i^^j 44.         r         4\.^  ^i  '1   ^     '  the  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers.    That  evil 

policy  indeed  not  to  relieve  the  civil  magis-  ^^  inherent  in  our  venenible  jury  system,  and  kh 

trates  m  any  degree  from  the  responsibility  of  parent  ui  all   times,  and  fully  developed   by  tne 

a  faithful  discharge  of  tlieir  duties,  but  rather  to  niiturel  antagonism  between  lovalist  and  rebel,  or  the 

encourage  their  confidence  and  support    The  prejudiw  between  white  and  black,  cjdstin^thiw^^ 

A«f  ^f  (\.rtf^i^aa  r.f  T.iW  1 0f i»    v.#v<^^«/^.    w^m^  out  thc  South  smcc  thc  rebcllion.    This  evil  and  its 

Act  of  Congress  of  July  19th    however    pre-  ^appropriate  remedy,  demanded  my  early  a^d  moR 

sen  oca  as  a  qualification  for  office  tho  oath  re-  careftU  consideration.     One  of  the  first  and  most 

quired  of  omeers  of  the  United  States,  a  test  natural  propositions  was  to  remodel  the  jitry  avstem 

which  in  many  parte  of  the  State  would  "qx-  of  the  State  so  as  to  admit  blacks  as  well  as  whit«s  u? 

elude  from  the  civil  offices  the  only  persons  J^iS^'m 'to'^t*2n?'S?^^nt  l^^ 

competent  to  fill  them.  Accordingly,  the  order  f^  consideration,  I  became  satisfied  thit  any  system 

suspending  elections  was  continued  in  force,  of  organization  of  juries,  under  laws  which  i«quxmi 

and  the  following  provisions  were  announced  a  unanimous  verdict  to  convict,  or  to  decide  anv  ciTil 

by  a  general  order,  under  date  of  July  26th :  c»H*®^  ™^^'  ^^^^  ^^^.  inadequate  protection  for  hie 

'  and  property  m  a  society  where  strong  prejudice  ct 

1.  In  pursuance  of  Section  4  of  tho  Act  of  Con-  class  or  caste  exista.    This  consideration,  added  V) 

gress  passed  July  19, 1867,  the  sub-district  command-  the  fact  that  any  system  established  by   miliurj 

ers  will  report  to  these  headquartera,  for  the  action  authority  would  be  but  temporary  in  ita  diaracts, 
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detennined  me  to  leave  the  remodelling  of  the  Jury  the  20thy  to  meet  Janaary  2, 1868.    No  reports 

svetem  to  the  Stote  oonyentlon,  ere  long  to  aejem-  }^  ^^^  ^hat  time  been  made  npon  the  provisions 

Die,  and  to  he  content  for  the  present  with  the  tern-  ^«  .*  ^  a,*««^  «^»«444^4.:^»      aw«^t«»  ♦I»^  «^^1i, 

poiiry  BVBtem  of  military  oonXiasionen  authorized  ^i  *^«  futore  constitution.     Among  the  resolu- 

Dy  the  Act  of  Congress.  tions  referred  were  several  lookmg  to  the  secu- 
rity of  equal  rights  for  colored  citizens.    One 

The  election  occurred  on  the  22d  of  October,  of  these  proposed  to  provide  in  the  organic  law 

without  any  serious  disturbance.    The  Radicals  of  the  State  that  negroes  should  be  allowed 

had  been  active  during  the  campaign  which  equal  privileges  with  whites  in  railroad  cars, 

preceded  the  election,  and  the  Oonservatives  steamboats,  etc. 

as  a  general  rule  took  an  earnest  part,  with  a  A  convention  of  the  Oonservatives  of  the 

view  of  exerUng  all  tbe  influence  to  which  they  State  assembled  in  Richmond  on  the  12th  of 

were  entitled,  under  the  law,  on  the  question  December,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 

of  restoring  the  State  to  the  Union   on  the  leaving  resolutions: 

terms  proposed  by  the  Federal  Congress.    The  ,   -,, .             ..      j^^,                 ^u  i.  v   *v 

result  U>at  169,229  votes,  werroast  on  the  . Ji^^S^ruI^^^U^SSfr  .tL^d^.^ 

question  of  holding  a  convention,  of  which  76,-  it  doth  dechire  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  desire  of 

084  were  those  of  white  citizens,  and  98,155  of  the  people  of  Yiiginia  to  rednoe  or  subject  again  to 

blacks.    For  the  convention  14,836  whites  and  shivery  the  people  einandpated  by  the  events  of  the 

92,507  blacks  voted ;  against  the  convention,  J^^^g^t^^  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

61,249  whites  and  638  blacks.     Whole  number  ^.  This  convention  doth  deoUre  that  Virginia  of 

in  favor  of  convention  107,342,  whole  number  right  should  be  restored  to  her  Federal  relations  with 

against  it  61,887;   majority  45,455  in  favor,  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  that  it  is 

Of  the  105  delegates  chosen  80  were  whites  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  people  of  ViMrinia  to 

ATi/i  OK  /.0.1/V..W1  ^«  .  TA  »-».A  -p^rvi^KU^.^a  o«/i  violate  or  mipair  her  obligations  to  the  FederaTUmon, 

and  25  colored  men ;  70  were  Republicans  and  ^^^  ^   ^^^  t^em  in  good  faitii. 

35  Oonservatives.  8.  This  convention  doth  solemnly  dedare  and  as- 
After  the  election  a  few  persons  were  tried  sert  that  the  people  of  Yiivinia  are  entitled  to  all  the 
by  military  commission  for  illegal  interference  rights  of  freedom,  and  afl  the  jniiurantees  therefor, 
to  pi^yent  voting,  and  some  irregnl«dties  w«re  P-J^ed  ^^  *tn^2™<^-„<n1SeSSSll^i 
rectiued  by  the  commanding  general.  In  one  ^;^^  ^%  ^^  Constitution,  which  aU  are  sworn  to 
or  two  cases  new  elections  were  ordered.  On  support,  does  notjnstify  the  g;oveming  of  Virginia  by 
the  25th  of  November  James  W.  Hunnicutt  any  power  not  delegated  by  it,  nor  onght  she,  under 
wAs  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities,  on  an  %  t<).be  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  ex- 
indictment  found  against  him  for  incendiary  ^P^"^  f^"^  accordance  with  its  terms  and  hmita- 

language  used  in  a  political  harangue  on  the  4.  This  convention  doth  declaie,  In  the  lan^oage 

27th  of  September,  at  Elam  Church,  in  the  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  public  meetingheld  at 

County  of  Charles  City.    He  was  charged  in  the   Cooper  Institute,  in  the  dty  9f  New  York : 

fhft  indiAtniAnt  with  Annsnirincr  "with  rlivAiM  "  That  the  policy  which  continues  to  subject  the  peo- 

tne  moictment  witn  conspiring      witn  Oiyers  ,   ^       states  of  the  Union  to  an  Irresponsible  gov- 

other  persons  "  to  mcite  the  colored  population  fnimont,  carried  on  by  militaiy  power,*i8  inooniist- 

of  the  State  to  nse  in  insurrection  against  the  ent  with  the  express  promises  of  the  Constitution  of 

whites.    The  following  are  among  the  words  the  ITnited  States,  and  is  subversive  of  the  fUnda- 

attributed  to  Mr.  Hunnicutt  on  the  occasion  mental  idew  of  our  G^Dvemment  and  of  oivU  liberty; 

of  the  offence  gl^You,  the  colored  people,  have  JSiJ^tJ^r^ -^^^^^ 

no  property.     Ihe  white  race  have  houses  and  this  country  and  to  the  world— to  wit,  to  subject  the 

lands.     Some  of  you  are  old  and  feeble  and  white  people  of  th^se  States  to  the  absolute  suprem- 

cannot  carry  the  musket,  but  can  apply  .the  ■cy,  in  their  local  governments  and  in  their  repre- 

torch  to  the  dwellings  of  your  enemies.    There  TnKSiS'.SSe'jr^tl^iVol'^^S^ft^w: 

are  none  too  young— the  boy  of  ten  and  the  tude— is  abhorrent  to  the  civilization  of  mankind,  and 

girl  of  twelve  can  apply  the  torch."    Mr.  Hun-  involves  us  and  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  in 

nicutt,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  conseouences  of  surrendering  one-third  of  the 

take  part  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  was  ge^^a^  and  one-qusrter  of  the  House  of  Kenresehta- 

K»;uji  k».  fk^  »t:i:f<>,.«  «^.««r»{oo«^-»  #.^  ^.v^o.  »«  tives,  which  are  to  legislate  over  us,  to  the  dominion 

bailed  by  the  military  coraraission  to  appear  at  ^^  an  organized  class  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  are 

the  Charies  City  County  Court  ten  days  after  without  any  of  the  training,  habits,  or  traditions  of 

the  adjournment  of  the  convention.  self-ffovemment/' 

General  Sohofield's  order  was  issued  on  the  5.  This  convention,  for  the  people  of  Virginia, 

9>rl  of  N'nvAmhpr  dA<ii0tifltinir  thA  tiin^  and  nUnA  doth  declare  that  they  disclaim  all  hostihty  to  the 

?  <>iJ^?^«DflDer,  aeaignatmg  the  tune  ana  place  ^j^^  population:  that  they  sincerely  desii  to  see 

of  meeting  of  the  Reconstruction  Convention,  ^hem  aclvance  m  iitelligencS  and  material  prosperity. 

The  delegates  were  directed  to  assemble  at  ten  and  are  willing  to  extend  to  them  a  liberal  and  gener- 

o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  dd  of  December,  in  the  oua  protection.    But  that  while,  in  the  opinion  of 

hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  the  city  of  this  convention,  anv  constitution  of  Vimniaouflrht  to 

-p-  L    ^  ji                               07                   ^  make  all  men  equal  before  the  law.  and  should  pro- 

x\,ioninonu.                            ^1     « 1    r  ^^         v  tect  the  liberty  and  property  of  all,  yet  this  oonven- 

The  convention  met  on  the  8d  of  December,  ^ion  doth  distmctly  deokre  that  the  governments  of 

and  placed   lion.  John  C.  Underwood  at  its  the  States  and  of  the  Union  wore  formed  by  white 

head    as  permanent  presiding  officer.    Some  men  to  he  subject  to  their  control ;  and  tliat  suf&age 

days  were  occupied  in   choosing  the  various  J.^^^'l^*'"  ^  «>  rejyiUited  by  the  States  as  to  con- 

^^l^^u^^^  ««ii  «Ai-fis,.»  *\.^  A»»v.»:»i  :««.^«  .c.f«  ^^^^  ^1^0  Federal  and  State  systems  under  the  con- 

oomraittees  and  settling  the  financ  al  interests  ^.^i  and  direction  of  the  white  race. 

of  the  members,  and  the  body  adjourned  on  6.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Virfifinia  will  lincerelyooOperate  with  all  men  the  indebtedness    of  the    Commonwealth  it 

throughput  the  Union,  of  whatever  name  or  party,  present  unprovided  for  is  $21, 691,579.84.   The 

who  will  labor  to  restore  the  oonatltational  nmon  of  f.^,.  T^«!oi«*ni./^  -^^^^a^a  fA*  ♦i*!  nA»,>.i».*^f 

the  Btatea,  and  to  continue  its  government  and  these  ]^}  L^ature  P/o^ded  for  the  pajment  of 

ofthe  States  under  the  control  of  the  white  race.  interest  on  this  debt  at  the  rate  of  fonr  per 

Before  adjournment  the  assembly  was  ad-  ^^^^  P®**  annom,  so  that  the  annual  interest 

dressed  by  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  who  deplored  the  ^»'^  amount  to  $867,668.16.     This,  with  the 

political  condition  of  the  State  and  the  dangers  sum  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  govern- 

of  negro  suflfrago,  but  alkided  with  hope  and  ™®^*^  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  auditor, 

confidence  to  the  future.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  annual  liabilities  $1,367,668.16, 

On  the  17th  of  April  1861,  the  date  at  which  "*^^>^«  ^^^^  same  officer  estimates  the  annnal  rev- 
Virginia  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession,  ^^^^  at  $2,000,000,  giving  a  liberal  snrplosto 
the  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  $24,977,298.  ^©  applied  to  sinking  the  principal  of  the  State 
38.  Deducting  from  thi^  sum  the  amount  to  ^^^^  After  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  1861 
be  extingui»hed  by  the  sale  ofthe  State's  inter-  ^7  the  means  proposed,  the  State  will  sri3 
est  in  certain  railroads,  and  $2,000,000  of  the  ^^'^  property  in  other  railroads  and  canals 
sinking  fund  invested  in  the  State'bonds,  and  *<>  ^®  amount  of  upward  of  $16,667,580. 
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AVALDEOK,  a  principaiity  belon^ng  to.  the  he  was  a  member  ex-officiOj  are  coDtaioed  in 
North-German  Confederation.  Prince,  Georg,  Wendell's  Reports,  26  volumes;  Hill'a,  7  vol- 
bom  January  14,  1831 ;  succeeded  his  father,  umeS,  and  Den io's,  6  volumes.  After  his  retire- 
May  16,  1845.  Area,  466  square  miles,  Popu-  raent  from  the  chancellorship,  Mr.  Walworlli 
lation,  in  1864,  59,143.  Contingent  to  the  occupied  himself  with  the  investigation  of  sncii 
army  of  the  Old  German  Confederation,  866  legal  questions  as  were  referred  to  him,  and  a 
men.  The  revenue,  in  the  budget  for  1867,  an  advising  attorney.  He  no  longer  mingled 
is  estimated  at  523,612,  and  the  expenditures  in  politics,  being  alway.s  however,  an  extreme 
at  621,201  tlialers.  Public  debt,  in  1861,  conservative,  and  in  th^e  latter  years  opposed 
1,500,000.  The  Diet  of  Waldeck,  on  October  to  coercion  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  luioD. 
22,  1867,  approved  a  treaty  concluded  on  July  Ilis  legal  publications  are  voluminous  and  im- 
17th,  by  the  Prince  with  Prussia,  in  virtue  of  ])ortant,  and  his  connection  with  the  bar  as  ad- 
which  the  administration  of  the  principality  vising  counsel,  after  his  retirement  from  the 
was,  on  January  1st,  1868,  to  be  transferred  to  bench,  was  conspicuous  and  influential.  l[r. 
Prussia.  Walworth    was    a    conscientious   aind  active 

WALWORTH,  REiTBEir  Hydb,  LL.  D.,  bom  Christian,  being  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 

atBozrali,  Ct.,  October  26,  1789;  died  at  Sara-  energetic  and  active  connection  with  seven! 

toga,  November  28, 1867.    Soon  after  his  birth  religious  and  benevolent  association.^.    He  wm 

his  Barents  removed  to   Rensselaer   County,  for  years  president  of  the  St^te  Tempennce 

N*.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  and  he  spent  Society,  and  of  the  American  Tra^t  and  BiUe 

his  summers  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  labors  Societies,  as  well  as  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of 

of  the  field,  and  devoted  the  winters  to  acquir-  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.    His  per- 

ing  a  common  school  education.    At  the  age  sonal  character  was  one  of  great  integrity  and 

of  seventeen  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  nobleness  of  disposition.    Beloved  in  private 

and  after  three  years  was  admitted  to  the  bar  life,  and  publicly  honored,  he  died  after  manj 

in  the  village  of  Plattsburg.    Here  he  pursued  years  of  usefulness,  and  wiH  be  long  remem- 

his  profession  with  success  until  he  was  elevated  bercd  as  one  of  New  York's  wortiiiest  sons. 
to  the  bench.    In  1811.  he  was  appointed  a       WARD,  General  Aabox,  a  prominent  lawyer, 

master  in  chancery,  and  one  of  the  county  politician,  member  of  Congress,  and  miliuiy 

judges.     He  was  an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  man  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  born  at 

War  of  1812,  and  at  the  siege  of  Plattsburg  in  Sing  Sing,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  abooi 

1814  was  acting  adjutant-general  of  the  United  1780 ;  died  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Febmary  27. 

States  forces,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  1867.     He  was  educated  at  Mount  Pleasant 

Beekmanstown  and  Pike's  Cantonment.    He  Academy,  and  studied  law  at  Sing  Sing,  whtiv 

was  a  member  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress  lie  was  admitted  to  tho  Westchester  CouDty 

from  1821  to  1828,  but  declined  a  reelection,  and  bar.    The  events  which  culminated  in  tbc  War 

was  appointed  a  circuit  judge  in  the  latter  year,  of  1812  turned  his  attention  to  military  studies 

He  was  appointed  chancellor,  the  highest  Judi-  and  he  joined  the  regular  army,  and  in  1S13 

cial  office  in  the  State,  in  1828,  and  held  the  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.    After  tbe  cl(«« 

office  during  twenty  years,  until  the  Court  of  of  the  war,  he  resigned  his  position  in  th* 

Chancery  was  abolished  by  the  constitution,  army,  but  took  great  interest  in  the  militia,  »i»J 

framed  by  the  Convention  of  1846.    His  opin-  finally  T^ecame  major-general  of  the  New  Yc^rk 

ions  as  chancellor  were  published  in  14  vol-  State  militia.    Subsequently  to  the  war  he  vas 

umes,  while  his  other  opinions,  delivered  in  the  for  several  years   district-attorney  of  '^^^ 

Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of  which  Chester  County.    In  1825  he  was  clecteJ  to 
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GoDgresB  from  the  Tenth  CbngressioQal  Dis-  WAYNE,  James  MoobB)  Associate  Justice  of 
trict,  and  reelected  in  1827,  1881,  1888,  1885,  the  United  States  Supreme  Ooart,  born  in  Sa- 
aod  1841,  serving  in  all  for  twelve  years.    He  vannah,  Georgia,  1790 ;  died  at  Washington,  D. 
was  highly  esteemed  for   his   integrity  and  0.,  July  6,  1867.    Under  the  instruction  of  pri- 
ability,  bat  owing  to  his  age  and  feebleness .  vate  tntors  he  received  a  primary  education  at 
had  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  taken  home,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Princeton 
little  part  in  public  affairs.  OoUege  (then  Nassau  Hall),  in  New  Jersey, 
WARREN,    Jbremiah   Mason,  M.  D.,    an  where  he  graduated  with  honors.    Returning 
American  surgeon  and  medical  writer  of  high  home,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  the 
reputation  in  Boston ;  born  in  Boston,  about  office  of  John  Y.  Noel,  one  of  the  leading  law- 
1810;  died  in  that  city,  August  19,  1867.    He  yers  of  Savannah,  but  removed  to  the  North  a 
was  a  son  of  the  eminent  Br.  John  0.  Warren,  few  months  afterward  in  consequence  of  the 
and,  after  receiving  a  classical  education  in  death  of  his  father.    Repairing  to  New  Haven, 
Harvard  Oollege,  selected  his  father's  profes-  Connecticut,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Judge  Chaun- 
sion,  distinguished  himself  in  the  medical  coU  cey,  under  whose  tuition  he  soon  obtained  ad- 
lege,  and  rapidly  gained  a  name  for  skill  as  a  mission  to  the  bar.    Returning  to  his  native 
surgeon  and  ability  as  a  writer  on  medical  place,  he  commenced  practising  law,  and  his 
questions.    His -monographs  on  special  topics  admitted  talents  soon  won  for  him  a  large  and 
of  the  professioa  are  numerous,  and  oU  of  them  lucrative  practice.    Brought  before^  the  public 
able.    His  latest  published  work  was  a  large  in  a  prominent  manner  by  his  profession,  it  was 
octavo  volume  itiost  admirably  illustrated,  and  not  long  before  he  entered  into  politics,  and, 
bearing  the  titleof  Surgical  Observations,  with  after ii  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  he  was  re- 
Cases  and  Operations."  He  was  an  active  mem-  turned  to  the  State  Legislature  by  the  oppo- 
ber  of  many  of  the  literary,  medical,  and  sci-  nents  of  the  "Relief  Law,"  which  had  thenpro- 
entlfic  societies  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  duced  considerable  excitement  and  opposition 
WATTS,  RoBEBT,  M.  B.,  an  eminent  New  throughout  Georgia.    The  ability  he  displayed 
York  physician  and  surgeon,  Professor  of  Anat-  as  a  legislator  obtained  for  him  a  reflection, 
omy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Snr-  and  he  would  have  been  returned  a  third  time 
geons  from  1889  to  1867;  bom  at  Fordham,  had  he  not  positively  declined  to  b^omo  a  can- 
Westohester  County,-  N.  Y.,  in  1812 ;  died  in  didate.    He  was  then  chosen  mayor  of  Savan- 
Paris,  France,  September  8, 1867.    He  received  nab,  and  in  1824  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges 
his  collegiate  education  at  Columbia  College,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Gkorgia  by  the  Legis- 
New  York,  graduating  in  1881,  and  pursued  lature  of  that  State.    As  a  Judge  the  deceased 
tibe  study  of  medicine  as  a  private  pupil  of  Pro-  gave  general  satislaction,  and  was  known  in 
fessor  Willard  Parker,  taking  his  medical  de-  his  State  as  an  upright,  impartial,  and  able 
gree  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  jurist,  many  of  his  decisions  being  even  now  ac- 
in  1885.    While  yet  an  under-graduate  he  was  cepted  as  law  in  his  State.    He  presided  in  the 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Yer-  Supreme  Court  for  five  and  a  half  years,  when 
mont  Medical  CoUege,  and  in  1888  was  in-  he  resigned,  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  to 
dncted  as  professor  of  the  same  branch  there  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1829.    As  a 
and  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.    In  1889  he  was  called  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Judge 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  College  of  Wayne  held  a  great  reputation.    A  fluent  de- 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  which  position  bater  and  a  learned  Jurist,  he  soon  took  the 
he  continued  till  his  death.    During  all  this  highest  position.     While  admitting  the  con- 
X>eriod  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  private  stitutionality  of  protection,  he  earnestly  favored 
practice,  and  since  1859  was  one  of  the  at-  free  trade,  as  being  of  sterling  benefit  to  the 
tending  physicians  of  the  Nursery  and  Child^s  country.    He  was  very  determined  in  his  op- 
HospitaL    He  had  previously  been  connected  position   to  the  rechartering  of  the  United 
Tvith  several  of  the  other  medical  charities  of  States  Bank,  claiming  that  while  it  could  be 
the  city.    He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  constitutionally  established,  it  conferred  dan- 
the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  for  gerous  political  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
several  years  its  presiding  ofScer.    He  Was  a  men.    One  of  the  ablest  speeches  on  this  sub- 
thorough  and  criticsl  scholar,  but,  owing  in  Ject  was  delivered  by  him  on  the  18th  of  March, 
part  to  his  sensitiveness  to  appearing  before  the  1882.   During  the  same  year  the  celebrated  nul- 
public  as  an  author,  and  in  part  to  his  always  lification  laws  of  Sonth  Carolina  were  passed ; 
feeble  health,  he  had  published  very  little.    Re-  and  in  his  annual  message  in  December  Presi- 
ports  of  cases,  essays  on  anatomical  subjects,  dent  Jackson  mentioned  the  opposition  of  that 
occasionally  able  articles  in  the  medical  period-  State,  and  designated  it  as  endangering  the 
icals,  and  the  revising  and  editing,  with  abun-  integrity  of  the  Union.    Throughout  this  po- 
dant  notes,  of  some  of  the  manuals  of  his  own  litical  war  Judge  Wayne  stood  firmly  by  the 
department  of  the  profession,  constitute  the  side  of  General  Jackson,  defending  and  ap- 
principal  memorials  he  has  left  behind  him  of  proving  his  course,  and  voting  for  the  Force 
his   accurate   and  extensive  scholarship.    He  Bill,  wnich  was  passed  in  January,  1888.    For 
Iiad  suffered,  for  more  than  a  year,  with  deep-  so  acting  he  was  strongly  denounced  by  a  por- 
eeated  organic  disease,  and  had  gone  to  Europe  tion  of  his  own  party,  but  upon  returning  home 
in  the  vain  hope  of  mitigation  of  his  disorder.  and  canvassing  his  district  he  was  reelected 
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to  Oongress  by  an  increased  migority.    Before  patients,  while  enlargements  are  nearly  com- 

this  term  had  expired  Jadge  Wayne^s  political  pleted,  tiiat  will-fomish  room  for  250.    The 

life  ceaaod.    In  the  year  1885  he  was  appointed  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  are  sent  to  StaimtoD, 

by  President  Jackson  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Va.,  and  snpported  there  at  the  expense  of  the 

Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cansed  by  State. 

the  death  of  Jndge  Johnson.    He  proved  him-  Continned  and  enoonrasiing  progreos  has  been 

self  a  sonnd  and  accomplished  jurist.    He  es-  made  in  establishing  and  extending  the  free- 

pecialiy  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  school  system  of  the  State. 

admiralty  jarispmdence.  and  his  opinions  on  Abont  400  schod-honses  have  been  built  dur- 

pointa  connected  with  tnat  subject  are  every-  ing  the  year,  and  the  nnmber  oonstmcted  witlun 

where  cited  as  high  authority.  the  three  years  since  the  system  was  inani^arated 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  Order  has  reigned  dar-  approximates  1,000.  While  many  of  them  are 
ing  the  year  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  very  ordinary  structures,  others  di^laj  Uit 
State.  A  band  of  desperadoes  set  the  laws  at  good  taste  and  liberality  of  the  neighborhoods 
defiance,  and  drove  the  officers  from  their  posts,  where  they  are  located,  and  some  lu^  smpefior 
in  Wayne  County,  taldng  poesession  of  the  jail,  in  architecture,  and, are  supplied  with  the  most 
and  liberating  their  associates  confined  therein,  modern  and  convenient  style  of  school  fnnxi- 
In  consequence  of  such  outrages,  the  Gk)vemor  tare.  In  addition  to  the  local  taxes,  there  was 
deemed  it  expedient  to  station  a  small  fbrce  of  distributed  among  the  counties,  on  the  Ist  of 
troops  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  peo-  April,  1867>the  sum  of  $175,000  fix>m  the  State 
pie.  These  troops  remained  in  that  portion  of  scnool  fund,  and  the  sum  to  be  distriboted  on 
the  State  daring  the  year,  and  since  they  have  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  is  esdmated  at  not  less 
been  there  the  peace  of  the  community  has  than  $180,000;  thus  showing  a  continued  in- 
been  preserved,  and  the  officers  have  uninter-  crease,  which,  though  not  large,  may  be  relied 
ruptedly  performed  their  duties.  In  Logan  on,  no  doubt,  for  the  future,  without  anv  in- 
County  no  taxes  had  been  collected  since  the  crease  in  taxation. 

war,  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  resistance  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  estab- 

with  arms  to  the  collection.    Troops  were  sta-  lishment  of  three  Normal  Schools  in  dififerent 

tioned  in  that  county,  and  the  taxes  collected  parts  of  the  State.    None  of  these  are  yet  in 

and  naid  into  the  Treasury.    In  the  counties  of  operation,  but  the  necessary  buildings   are  in 

Randolph,  Barbour,  and  Tucker,  there  was  con-  progress  of  construction,  and  they  will  soon 

siderable  opposition  to  the  registry  law,  and  the  furnish  competent  and  well-trained  teachers 

officers  of  registration  were  in  some  instances  for  the  common  schools,  and  also  afford  fadl- 

forcibly  driven  away,  and  in  others  menaced  ities  to  many  others  besides  teachers  for  a  more 

with  such  threats  that  they  dared  not  perform  advanced  education  than  they  could  obtain 

their  duties.    To  meet  this  emergency,  a  few  elsewhere. 

troops  were  stationed  at  Philippi,  when  the  On  the  17th  June  a  State  Agricultural  Col- 
execution  of  the  law  proceeded  without  inter-  lege  was  formally  opened  at  Morgantown,  in 
ruption.  It  is  believed  'that  in  a  very  short  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
time  troops  will  no  longer  be  required  any-  The  people  are  disposed  to  extend  to  the  col- 
where  in  the  State.  .The  receipts  into  the  lege  a  very  liberal  patronage,  the  nnmber  of 
Treasury,  for  the  fiscal  year  endiog  September  students  already  in  attendance  being  126,  and 
80th,  were  $628,577.64.  The  disbursements  the  prospects  for  the  future  being  most  flatter- 
were  $618,681.75.    The  State  has  no  public  ing. 

debt,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  for  all  general  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the 

State  purposes  is  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  erection  of  the  penitentiary.     An  additional 

cent.    The  value  of  property  assessed  in  1867  outlay  of  $75,000  will  be  required  to  erect 

exceeds,  by  neariy  ten  per  cent,  that  assessed  walls  enclosing  the  grounds,  and  complete  the 

in  1866 ;  and  the   number  of  persons   over  buildings  already  begun, 

twenty* one  years  of  age  assessea  with  capita-  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  reports 

tlon  tax  has  increased  within  the  same  time  that  he  has  secured  a  considerable  number  of 

over  5,000,  thus  i^ording  gratifying  evidence  immigrants  from  Europe, ^who  had  fixed  upon 

of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Common-  West  Virginia  as  their  destination,  before  leav- 

wealUi.  ing  their  homes  in  the  Old  World,  and  that 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  obtuning  a  fair 

28th,  required  the  Governor   to    appoint    a  share  of  immigration  to  the  State  for  the  fhtnre, 

Board,  consisting  of  one  member  fh>m  each  if  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  legislative  aid. 

senatorial  district,  to  equalize  the  assessment  By  authority  of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor 

of  the  value  of  lands  in  the  State  between  the  appointed  two  competent  gentiemen  to  finish 

several  counties.     This  Board  was  appointed,  the  revision  of  the  "  Code  of  West  Virginia." 

and  discharged  the  duty  intmsted  to  them  Immediately  after  their  appointment  they  en- 

fairly  and  satisfactorily.    The  State  has  made  tered  upon  their  worlc,  but  owing  to  the  iUness 

commendable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  its  of  one  of  them  the  revision^  was  delayed  for 

unfortnnate  citizens.    An  asylum  for  the  in-  some  time,  but  will  be  submitted  to  the  next 

sane  has  been  established  at  Weston,  and  build-  Legislatnre. 

ings  erected,  which  can  now  accommodate  100  The  election  was  held  in  October,  and  was 
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for  members  of  the  Legislatnre  and  local  offi-  eeyerelj  criticised  by  the  British  periodicals  on 

c^ra.    The  restdt  showed  the  following  as  the  aooonnt  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  exposed 

political  standing  of  the  Legislatare :  the  interior  of  households  where  he  had  been 

Senste.                                Hoaae.  received  as  a  guest,  and  some  of  his  remarks 

Eepublicans  80 U  on  the  writings  of  Captain.  Marry  at,  then  in 

Democrats      2 12  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  popular  novel- 

No  permanent  location  has  yet  been  made  ist,  led  to  a  duel  with  that  author  at  Ohatham, 

for  the  capital  of  the  State.    The  Governor  has  which,  however,  happily  terminated  without 

repeatedly  recommended  action  on  this  ques-  bloodshed  on  either  side. 

tion,  believing  that  its  settlement  would  tend  After  exhausting  European  life  in  its  mani- 

to  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  fold  enticing  phases,  Mr.  Willis  retctrned  to 

WILLIS,  ^ATBAJsnxL  Pabkeb,  an  American  America  in  1887,  having  two  years  previously 
poet,  essayist,  and  journalist,  bom  at  Portland,  been  married  to  an  Singlish  lady,  the  daughter 
Maine,  January  20, 1807,  died  at  Idlewild,on  the  of  General  Stace,  Superintendent  of  the  MUi- 
Hndson  River,  January  20,  1867.  His  father  tary  and  Naval  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  Upon 
and  grandfather,  both  named  Nathaniel,  were  arriving  in  this  country,  he  retired  to  the  beau- 
publishers,  the  latter  having  founded  the  Boston  ti^l  rural  residence  on  the  Susquehanna  near 
.RecordsTy  one  of  the  earliest  religious  papers  Owego,in  this  State,  which,  under  the  romantic 
in  this  country.  The  early  education  of  Mr.  name  of  Glenmary,  has  obtained  a  celebrity  as 
Willis  was  conducted  in.  the  Boston  Latin  wide  as  the  writings  which  date  from  that 
School   and   in   Phillips'  Academy,  Andover.  place. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827.  Mr.  Willis  had  not  folly  counted  the  cost  of 
While  in  college  he  had  published  a  number  of  maintaining  so  elegant  a  country  seat,  and  at 
Scripture  Sketches  in  verse  and  a  few  other  the  end  of  two  years,  finding  himself  unable  to 
poems  under  the  signature  of  "  Roy,*'  and  had  retain  it,  it  reverted  to  its  previous  owner,  and 
also  gained  a  fifty-dollar  prize  for  a  poem  for  Mr.  Willis  returned  to  New  York,  and  to  the 
an  illustrated  annual,  and  immediately  after  drudgery  of  editorial  life.  It  was  at  this  time 
graduating  the  late  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Par-  (1889)  that  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a 
ley)  employed  him  to  edit  two  "Annuals,"  New  York  literary  journal  called  the  Oor- 
The  Legendary,  and  The  Token,  which  he  sair,  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  another 
was  then  publishing.  Thus  introduced  into  visit  to  England,  where  he  published  "  Letters 
the  ranks  of  the  writers  of  the  periodical  liter-  from  under  a  Bridge,"  written  originally  at 
atore  of  that  day,  he  commenced  in  1828  the  Glenmary,  and  one  of  his  most  agreeable  pro- 
publication  and  editorship  of  the  American  ductions.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  his 
Monthly  Magazine  the  greater  part  of  the  two  dramas,  '^  Tortesa  the  Usurer,"  and  "  Bian- 
contents  of  which  was  from  his  own  pen.  ca  Yisconti,"  and  a  collection  of  stories,  poems, 
Two  years  and  a.  half  later  he  merged  his  and  European  letters,  entitled  "  Loiterings  of 
magazine  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  which  Travel."  At  this  period,  he  published  a  splen- 
had  been  established  seven  years  before  by  did  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems,  and 
George  P.  Morris.  Soon  after  forming  his  con-  contributed  the  letter-press  descriptions  to 
nection  with  Mr".  Morris,  he  commenced  an  ex-  Bartlett's  "  Views  of  thet  Scenery  <jf  the  United 
tensire  tour  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  States  and  Canada."  He  returned  to  the  United 
the  space  of  about  seven  years.  The  fruits  of  States  in  1844,  and  in  connection  with  his  for- 
his  European  experience  were  given  to  the  mer  associate,  Mr.  Morris,  established  the 
public  in  his  lively  volumes  entitled  "  Pencil-  Etening  Mirror,  a  daily  newspaper  of  this 
lings  by  the  Way,"  which  originally  appeared  city.  The  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  failure  of 
in  the  columns  of  the  Mirror;  His  travels  his  own  health,  induced  him  to  make  a  third 
extended  through  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  bronglit  out  an  edl- 
and  into  portions  of  European  Turkey  and  tion  of  his  magazine  articles  under  the  title  of 
Asia  Minor.  As  an  attache  of  the  American  "Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil." 
legation  at  Paris,  to  which  office  he  had  been  After  a  residence  of  about  two  years  abroad 
appointed  by  Mr.  Bives,  then  United  States  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1846,  and  in  the 
minister  at  that  court,  he  gained  free  access  to  same  year  was  married  to  the  .estimable  lady 
the  highest  social  circles,  and  with  the  habits  who  still  survives  him,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
of  keen  and  rapid  observation  which  he  had  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  New  Bedford.  He  now 
already  formed,  and  which  remained  one  of  published  an  octavo  edition  -  of  his  complete 
bis  prominent  characteristics  throughout  his  works,  and  in  connection  with  his  devoted  fel- 
life,  he  obtained  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  low-laborer,  Mr.  Morris,  established  the  Home 
sparkling  description,  and  piquant,  and,  not  Journal,  which  rapidly  won  a  large  share  of 
nnfrequently,  a  little  mischievous,  comment,  the  public  favor,  and  has  continued  from  that 
During  that  period  he  also  published  *^  Inklings  time  to  the  present  a  popular  and  almost 
of  Adventure,"  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches  unique  organ  of  literature,  society,  fashionable 
written  for  the  London  Neu>  Monthly  Maga-  life,  and  the  news  of  the  day.  The  reputation 
ziTie,  under  the  signature  of  Philip  Slingsby,  of  this  favorite  journal  was  due,  in  a  great  de- 
which  obtained  a  brilliant  popularity  both  in  gree,  to  the  assiduity,  tact,  and  versatile  lit- 
England  and  this  country.    His  first  work  was  erary  powers  of  Mr.  Willis.     He  was  never 
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weary  of  bis  task,  never  at  a  loss  for  sngges-  must  not,  however,  take  leave  of  Mr.  WiBis 
tive  themes,  never  wanting  in  skill  of  adapta-  without  acknowledging  bis  good  deeds  to  tlie 
tion,  in  curioas  surprises  of  expression,  or  in  cause  of  American  Uteratore.  He  wss  a  mu 
flowing  wealth  of  original  illastration.  His  of  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  no  meritorioos 
devotion  to  his  editorial  duties  was  like  that  young  author  ever  applied  to  him  for  ud  and 
of  a  fond  mother  to  her  pet  child.  The  languor  encouragement  in  vain.  Very  many  of  those 
of  disease  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  who  now  stand  foremost  in  the  yooager  cks 
fertility  of  his  pen.  His  mental  energy  tri-  of  poets,  essayists,  and  novelists,  owe  tiieir  first 
umphed  over  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame,  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  to  his  good 
and  the  dashes  of  quaint  humor  and  the  utter-  offices,  and  these  were  never  bestowed  &ois 
ance  of  dainty  conceits  which  constantly  enliv-  mercenary  motives.  Some  of  his  poems  wlD 
ened  the  columns  of  his  journal  were  often  live;  his  essays  and  sketches  are,  many  of  them, 
produced  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  or  dictated  already  dead;  but  the  recollections  of  bis  deed; 
amidst  the  pangs  of  lingering  illness.  Even  of  kindness  will  be  retained  in  the  hearts  of  the 
until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  he  would  present  generation  of  authors, 
not  consent  to  relinquish  his  grasp  of  the  pen,  WINE-HOUSE,  A.  The  most  extenare  is 
maintaining  the  same  persistent  energy  which  this  country  is  that  of  the  late  Nicholas  Long- 
had  kept  him  firm  at  his  post  through  so  many  worth,  of  Cincinnati,  now  owned  and  massged 
years  of  hopeless  invalidism.  by  Major  William  P.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Willis's  works  are  comprised  in  about  For  the  manufacture  of  wine,  a  crop  of  well- 
thirty  volumes,  and  many  of  them  are  too  famil-  ripened  grapes  is  selected  and  purchased  m  the 
iar  to  most  of  oar  readers  to  require  a  repeti-  vineyard  late  in  October  or  early  in  November, 
tion  of  their  titles  in  this  place.  As  a  fluent  .and  a  man  sent  to  superintend  the  gathering, 
and  graceful  discourser  on  the  lighter  topics  of  All  decayed  or  impeifect  berries  are  first  r^ 
social  interest,  he  is  admitted  to  have  had  few  moved  from  the  dusters,  which  are  then  cot 
rivals.  If  they  are  to  be  found  at  all,  we  must  from  the  stalk,  and  taken  in  covered  baskets  to 
not  seek  them  in  the  stately  reserve  and  polished  the  winerhouse.  A  lid,  or  radier  a  fidse  head, 
dignity  of  English  literature,  but  among  writers  having  innumerable  holes,  is  fitted  into  the 
who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  gay  persi-  mouth  of  a  capacious  cask :  the  dusters  are 
flage  and  graceful  irony  of  Parisian  life.  No  placed  upon  it,  and  the  grapes  woiked  tbroo^ 
man  caught  with  a  quicker  eye  the  fleeting  as-  into  the  cask,  leaving  the  stems  on  the  head, 
pects  of  social  comedy,  or  reproduced  their  Stemmingand  mashing  completed,  the  mast  maj 
rainbow  colors  with  a  more  dexterous  touch,  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  on  the  skins 
His  poetry  shows  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  of  the  grapes  before  pressing,  provided  a  col- 
the  deeper  sentiment  for  the  exercise  of  which  ored  wine  is  desired ;  otherwise  it  is  immedi- 
he  had  little  use  in  the  airy  sketches  which  ately  pressed  out,  and  run  into  large  fermenting 
charm  alike  by  the  frivolity  of  their  tone  and  casks  situated  in  the  upper  or  wanner  cellars, 
the  piquancy  of  their  diction.  It  suited  his  One  of  these  casks  has  a  capacity  of  OYorfoor 
purpose  to  have  the  impression  go  abroad  that  thousand  ^yq  hundred  gallons.  The  fennenta- 
these  light  and  sparkling  essays  were  thrown  tion  thus  begun  lasts  from  ten  to  thirt; 
off  without  effort,  tbat  they  were  the  mere  by-  days,  varied  by  the  heat  of  the  weather;  the 
play  of  idle  hours.  Tet  nothing  could  be  further  gas  evolved  being  allowed  to  escape  throng 
from  the  troth  than  such  an  impression.  He  pos-  water  by  means  of  a  siphon,  thus  preveot- 
sessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  almost  any  other  ing  the  access  of  air.  The  efferreac^Dce 
American  writer  the  power  of  distinguishing  having  ceased,  and  a  sediment  been  depoaited, 
the  nice  shades  of  meaning  of  the  words  of  our  the  pure  wine  is  racked  off  in  the  folloving 
complex  English  tongue,  and  his  sentences,  even  March,  and  conducted  down  into  Dameroos 
when  apparently  most  careless,  were  the  result  oakks  provided  for  the  storage  of  still  vines  in 
of  a  careful,  almost  painful  elaboration  In  which  the  deep  ceUars,  whose  temnerature  ranges 
every  word  is  fitly  chosen  to  express  its  precise  from  40"  to  60**  Fahrenheit  the  year  ronnA 
shade  of  thought.  His  powers  of  analysis,  his  These  casks  have  generally  a  capacity  of  three 
delicacy  of  discrimination,  his  acute  perceptions  hundred  to  five  hundred  gallons;  but  a  nnmher 
of  the  slightest  differences  and  similarities  of  hold  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  gallons 
the  relations  of  objects,  were  such  as  would,  if  each. 

applied  to  graver  and  higher  topics,  have  given  To  produce  sparkling  wines,  the  still  or  dry 

him  a  high  reputation  among  the  great  ontolo-  wine  thus  kept  in  store  is  forced  up  again  abont 

^sts  and  philosophers  of  our  times.    Endowed  the  month  ot  June,  and  run  into  trish  ca^j 

with  such  high  gifts,  it  seems  pitiful  that  he  and  to  each  of  these  casks  there  is  noar  aduw 

should  have  frittered  them  away  and  left  bo-  a  measure  of  wine  having  pure  itwk-candym 

hind  him  only  the  reputation  of  a  light  and  solution  sufficient  to  induce  a  second  fennenta- 

polished  versifier,  a  brilliant  essayist  on  topics  tion.    It  is  now  drawn  out  into  bottles;  m 

of  no  permanent  interest  or  value  to  man,  and  these  are  securely  corked,  and  are  stacked  in 

a  journalist  to  whom  lie  petty  details  of  dress,  the  upper  cellars  till  about  the  month  of  Scptem- 

fashion,  and  frivolity,  were  favorite  themes,  ber,  or  until  the  fermentation  begins  to  h^ 

It  was  as  if  a  giant  should  make  a  busmess  them.     The  bottles  require    great  strengtlj 

of  breaking  butterflies  upon  a  wheel.     We  and  are  imported  from  Tolenbrayt  a  town  oi 
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Champagne  in  France.    The  French  bottle  will  The  discovery  made  by  L.  Pasteur  (to  which 
stand  a  pressure  of  twentj-fiye  to  thirty  atmos-  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Emperor  of 
pheres;  while  the  American  will  rarely  bear  France  at  the  Paris  Exposition),   that  wine 
more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen,  as  shown  by  the  heated  to  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  cen- 
inanometer  used  in  testing  them.    The  neck  tigrade  wlQ  not  turn,  become  diseased,  nor  de- 
of  the  French  bottle  is  likewise  more  uniform,  posit  sediment,  was  immediately  put  into  prac- 
No  old  nor  second-hand  bottles  are  used.    The  tice  at  this  wine-house, 
corks  are  also  imported  fh)m  Epernay.  A  heating  chamber  was  constructed  with 
This  second  fermentation  having  now  pro-  capacity  for  two  thousand  bottles  of  wine ;  and 
gressed  as  stated,  it  is  arrested  in  great  meas-  the  result  exceeded  anticipation.    Wine  heated 
are  by  lowering  the  bottles  into  the  vaults  built  in'  accordance  with  Pasteur's  method,  and  affcer- 
for  storage  of  sparkling  wine,  where  they  are  ward  exposed  to  the  sun  for  four  weeks,  only 
stacked  by  scores  of  thousands,  in  long  rows  gained  a  more  perfect  clearness ;  while  wine  so 
resembling  cord- wood ;  each  bottle  being  laid  exposed,  without  such  preparation,  showed  that 
on  its  side,  along  which  now  collects  the  sed-  trace  of  sediment  which  tne  most  careful  wine- 
iment  ^nerated  by  the  fermentation.     The  makers  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  prevent, 
developement  of  gas  may  not,  however,  wholly  Dry  wine  in  casks  can  be  heated  in  the  same 
cease,  as  the  occasional  bursting  of  bottles  will  manner.    The   history  of  this   discovery  in 
show.    In  one  hot  August,  some  years  ago,  the  France  thus  far  gives  assurance  that  it  will  be 
gas  evolved  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  rock-candy  of  incalculable  use  in  the  preservation  and  even 
caosed  the  destruction  of  fifty  thousand  bottles,  the  restoration  of  wine. 
The  wine  thus  spilled  is,  however,  conducted  Of  still  wines,  there  are  seven  kinds  made  at 
by  a  contrivance  of  stone  gutters  to  a  reser-  this  house :  namely,  Catawba,  Isabella,   Con- 
voir,  and  is  distilled  into  brandy ;  seven  meas-  cord,  Virginia  Seedling,  Ives's  Seedling,  Rentz 
ares  of  wine  making  one  of  brandy.  Seedling,  and  Taylor's  Bullitt.    Of  Sparkling 
The  botUed  wine  thus  stacked  in  store  may  wines,  only  Catawba  and  Isabella  have  hitherto 
remain  undisturbed  for  years.    When  wanted  been  manufactured ;  but  the  list  is  increased 
br  market,  the  bottles,  without  disturbance  of  the  present  season  by  adding  the  Delaware, 
;heir  sediment,  are  carefully  placed  in  racks,  Ives^s  Seedling,  Virginia  Seedling,  Concord,  and 
heir  necks  inclining  downward,  and  are  grad-  Kentz  Seedling.     They  promise  great  excel- 
lally  raised,  day  by  day,  toward  a  perpendicu-  lence,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
ar  and  inverted  position,  each  bottle  being  to  the  American  public  as  sparkling  wines, 
very  day  twirled  about  one-third  round  and  WISCONSIN.    The  Legislature  met  on  the 
»ack  again  by  hand  several  times ;  which  agita-  1st  of  January,  and  continued  in  session  till 
ion  causes  the  sediment  to  coUect  gradnally  in  April  11th.  Among  the  various  acts  passed,  the 
fie  neck,  leaving  the  wine  above  perfectly  clear,  following  are  the  most  prominent,  viz.:  One 
'his  operation  requires  two  or  three  weeks.  submitting  to  the  people,  at  the  next  election, 
The  bottles  are  now  carefully  elevated  from  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  al- 
io cellar ;  and,  as  a  very  skilful  workman  r^  lowing  each  member  of  the  Legislature  three 
loves  each  cork,  the  puff  of  gas  expels  all  sed-  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  his 
aent — a  process  known  as  "  disgorging  " — and  services,  and  ten  cents  for  every  mile  he  shall 
le  bottle  passes  to  the  hand  of  another,  who  travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place 
lickly  acljusts  its  mouth  to  a  tube,  through  of  meeting.    Another,  allowing  the  regents  of 
liich  it  receives  by  gauge  a  small  quantity  of  normal  schools  to  .expend  annually  $5,000  in 
le    wine-solution  of  pare  rock-candy — just  holding  teachers' institutes  in  different  parts  of 
koagh  to  make  good  the  loss  in  disgorging;  the  State.    {Another,  for  the  preservation  of 
id  the  bottle  is  received  by  a  third  workman,  game,  which  makes  it  penal  to  catch  or  destroy 
id  furnished,  at  a  single  blow  of  a  mallet,  with  any  woodcock,  grouse,  deer,  etc.,  during  cer- 
II  ew  cork,  which  a  fourth  workman  as  quickly  tain  months  specified ;   and  one  with  similar 
cures  in  its  place  by  the  use  of  an  admirable  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  brook-trout, 
achine.     The  wine  is  made.  Another  regulating  the  hours  of  manual  labor. 
The  bottles  are  now  removed  to  the  packing-  and  fixing  the  same  at  eight  hoars  a  day. 
om,  and  there  properly  labelled,  and  pack^  Another  regulating  insurance  companies,  not 
boxes  of  twelve  quart  bottles  or  twenty-four  incorporated  by  the  State,  and  imposing  on 
it  bottles  ekch ;  and  every  box  is  secured  them  stringent  conditions.     Another  consoli- 
ainst  fraudulent  opening  by  means  of  Bart-  dating  all  the  Wisconsin  raUroads  running  into 
t^s  patent — ^a  red  tape  tied  round  the  centre  Milwaukee,  except  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
the  box,  fitting  in  a  groove,  and  sealed  with  ern ;  and  a  resolution  to  amend  the  constitu- 
3  seal  of  the  wine-house ;  which  patent  has  tion,  giving  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage, 
ea  adopted  as  the  ^^  trade-mark  "  for  pure  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  excellent  con- 
nes  by  the  American  Wine-Growers'  Asso-  dition.     The  amount  of  public  indebtedness  is 
•tion  of  Ohio.  $2,279,067.    The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for 
Ln  the  preparation  of  still  wines,  the  propri-  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th  were 
>r   avails   himself  of  a  valuable  precaution  $835,127.96,  and  the  disbursements  $826,588 
lich  is  of  practical  interest  to  the  makers  of  82,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $8,594.18. 
a  6                                                                 ,  The  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property  in 
Vol.  vn,— 49 
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the  State,  as  equalized  hj  the  Board  of  Eqnali-  perons  oonditioi^  and  enlarged  aceoomodikioDs 

zation,  is  $211^479,819,  being  an  increase  sinoe  are  in  progrefls  to  meet  tiie  wants  of  tbe  popili 

1865  of  $57,212,699.  Another  will  soon  be  opened  at  Whhewster, 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  seonre  and  a  third  at  Oshkosh. 

a  find  settlement  of  the  daun  of  the  State  Total  productive  normal  school  ftmd....t«02,:si9i 

agamst  the  General  Goyemment  on  account  of  Beceipta  of  the  income  Amd  last  facal 

expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  war,       year SMSS  ss 

but  up  to  this  time  such  settlement  has  not  Amountof  income  fimd  in  the  State  treia- 
been  effected.    In  addition  to  the  sums  hereto-       ury,«t  the  disposal  of  the  regente,  Jan- 

fore  paid,  $181,487.24  have  been  allowed  the       i»«7i»"«8 »'^-» 


State  during  the  past  year,  leaving  unacyusted  Pour  hundred  and  eighty  thonssnd  fire 

accounts  to  the  amount  of  about  $248,000.  dred  and  twenty  acres  of  normsl  school  kuds 

The  Legislature  of  1 865  provided  for  an  equal  remain  unsold, 

division  of  the  swamp-lands  then  unsold,  and  The  Wisconsin  State  UniverGity  is  now  in  & 

the  proceeds  of  such  lands  previouidy  sold,  be-  highly  prosperous  condition,  and  affords  bope^ 

tween  the  normal  school  f^d  and  the  towns  ful  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  leadsf 

in  which  they  were  located ;  the  lands  set  apart  educational  instituti<ms  of  tbe  country.  Brtk 

to  the  towns  to  be  sold  by  the  State,  and  tbe  Act  of  the  Legislature  it  has  been  reoiigaoiz^ 

proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  towns  each  year,  and  embraces  the  following  departments  of  m- 

buring  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  paid  to  struction: 

county  treasurers  for  towns,  on  account  of  1.  ^  College  of  Letters,  embradng  a  fba: 
sales,  the  sum  of  $68,268.88.  years'  course  in  mathematics,  ancaent  and  mod- 
There  were  sold  by  the  State,  during  the  past  em  languages,  literatui^e;  and  sdenoe. 
year,  67,945  acres  school  land,  8,800  acres  nni*  2.  A  OoUege  of  Arte,  embradng  a  three 
versity  land,  21,901  acres  normal  school  land,  years'  conrse  in  mathematics,  modem  Ian* 
and  9,686  acres  agricultural  college  land.  guages  and  literature,  and  the  natorsl  scieoees 
The  subject  of  common-school  education  has  m  ^eif  application  to  agriculture  and  the  ait$. 
always  been  deemed  an  important  one  in  this  8.  A  Preparatory  DeparttMKts  in  which 
State,  and  the  most  liberal  provisions  have  been  young  men  may  be  fitted  ibr  ^taring  tbe  m- 
made  for  its  furtherance.    The  following  ex-  versity. 

tract  from  the  Governor's  message  indicates  4.  ^  jPSmaZa  i>«;parf]n«»^  anbradng  s  three 

the  general  feeling  of  the  people :  years'  course  in  language,  literatore^  sod  sd- 

"  The   promptness   and    cheerfulness   with  enoe.    Instrtiction  in  this  department  will  be 

which  the  people  respond  to  every  demand  given  by  the  different  prafessors  as  beretofcre, 

made  by  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  but  the  recitations  will  be  distinct  from  the 

upon  both  purse  and  sympathy  is  a  source  of  college  classes. 

gratification  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  per-  6.  After  the  present  jear  a  prntrgradiute 
manent  well-being  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  conrse  will  be  provided  for,  in  which  gfadiuta, 
almost  universal  appreciation  of  the  value  of  and  others  who  are  prepared  to  do  so,  mar  de- 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  the  thorough  vote  one  year  to  engineering,  or  natoral  sci- 
beU^  that  such  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  ence,  under  the  direction  of  &^  presideot  aad 
of  popular  education,  augur  well  for  the  ulti-  professors  of  the  imiversily. 
mate  success  of  both  State  and  nation.  The  There  are  now  in  attendance  upon  the  usi- 
untiring  energy  of  our  educational  men,  with  versity  classes  some  one  hundred  and  forty 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people,  has  laid  young  men.  Besides  these,  there  are  is  the 
the  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and  Wisconsin  normal  department  over  ninety  young  ladies, 
will  soon  be  a  leader,  instead  of  a  follower,  in  who  are  taking  the  regular  normal  m^ 
all  matters  pertaining  to  schools  and  colleges."  Tuition  is  free  to  one  pupil  from  each  Assembi; 
The  number  of  children  in  the  State  be-  district  in  the  State,  such  pu|nl  to  be  nfxsr- 

tween  4  and  20  years  is 871,808  nated  by  the  member  of  Assembly  for  tbfitdi^ 

The  niimber  who  have  attended  publio  trict.     Of  the  university  lands,  14,991  ftciti 

NS?^^otSJIht,C^:::::::;:::::  '"?;?^  '"'4*''*',r'^*°^l^^i''S^ 

Total  value  of  Bchool-houaea  and  sites  ....  $2,522,726  mam  unsold.    The  total  productive  Itna  p^ 

Total  amount  paid  for  school  purposes. . . .  I,808,a78  longing  to  the  universitv  is  $215,298.88.    ix 

The  increase  in  expenditure  for  school  pur-  receipts  of  the  income  fund  for' the  last  fisal 

poses  is  nearly  $600,000  in  excess  of  any  past  year  amounted  to  $11,888.24.    Tlie  b^evol^ 

year.              -^         '                                -^  *-  institutions  of  the  State  are  all  m  admirabi* 

The  total  productive  school  fond  is. . . .  $2,098,807  60  condition,  reflecting  great  credit  "^^ 

Beoeipts  of  the  school  ftmd  income  laat  tlemen  who  have  been  mtrustea  witn  w:^ 

fiscal  year 166,097  97  management,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  t!» 

Apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  people  with  pride  and  satis&otion.    Two  wiK? 

pubUo  inatrucUon 166,619  70  fjave  been  added  to  the  State  Hospital  for  tb? 

Four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  eight  Insane,  rendering  that  institution  adeqoate^^^ 

hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres  of  school  land  the  care  of  350  patients.    There  are  °^*^J^ 

remain  unsold.                         •  *  inmatea,  and  no  more  can  be  received  ontu  ^ 

The  normal  school  at  Platteville  is  in  a  pros-  J^egislature  provides  the  means  for  fitting  tp 
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•the  new  wings,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  S*  Liberty  of  dpeech  and  of  the  press  as  the  best 

ueceasarilj  increased  current  expenses.    The  g^*®®'  *^'  *^®  security  of  republican  instatu- 

total  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  X*3Pree  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  education 

year  was  114,  and  the  same  number  was  dis-  amoxiff  all  dasses  of  the  people, 

charged,  of  whom  40  were  entirely  recovered.  6.  The  iost  subordination  of  State  and  local  anthoi^ 

There  are  not  leas  than  700  such  nnfortnnatea  ^^  "^4  "i*»*»*»  *o  the  authorities  and  interests  of 

intheState,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  whom  'l.'iSJmrtaoquiescencein  the  decisions  of  the  p^ 

no  pronsion  has  been  made,  so  that  a  new  aey-  pie  at  the  ballo^box. 

Inm,  or  an  addition  to  the  present  one,  is  im-  7.  The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  national  faith 

perative.  aa  pledged  to  its  creditors. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  near  the  dty  ,  ®-??°*^  •^  ^'^^^^^S^^^^^^^f,}'^''^ 

^f  T««..«,:ii»      Tk/*  ^»4>:..^  «„,»iw>.  ^f  ^nr^iiL  hy  revisions  and  modifications  from  tune  to  tune  of 

of  Janewille.    The  entire  number  of  pupito  g^  ^wiflf  and  other  revenue  kws,  as  will  cause  them 

danng  the  year  was  fifty-four.    The  ongmal  to  fall  equitably  upon  all  dasses  of  the  people, 

building  of  tiie  institute  being  unsafe,  has  been  9.  Retrenchment  and  economy  in  the  administra- 

removed,  and  in  its  stead  a  wing  must  be  erect-  tion  of  both  State  and  u^onal  ffoveinments. 

ed  for  the  «HK,mmod«tioa  of  P-pU^^,^  The  te^t^L^^S^^TS? ^SS^JofT^r. 

total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $19,781.  struction  of  the  States  latSy  inrebellion ;  that  our 

94    The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of 

been  considerably  enlarged.    Eighty-five  pupils  eur  Sepublican  Senator  and^^presentatives  is  un- 

have  attended  the  institution  during  the  year.  S^«J»^»  "^^'  "^  ?®^^  ^iJ^^  ^^^"^  ^"Jll  °^  *^® 

tka  slvM;/^—?  rk«.^i«<>»<.>  u^.^^  i^a»  ik^,«  amIa  ♦«.  State,  we  renew  to  them  the  assurance  of  the  same 

The  Soldiers  Orphans  Home  has  been  fiUed  to  unwavering  support  which  we  hrtely  gave  to  our 

Its  utmost  capacity,  contamm^  an  average  of  brothers  in  the  field. 

280  children.    Frequent  applmtions  for  ad-  JSSmo^i^  That  the  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  to 

mission  lure  made,  wnioh  are  denied  on  account  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  for  the  preeminent  ability  and 

of  w«.t  of  room.    The  Stote  Reform  School,  aTti^%^8^;2g^"?f'^2?*'in':;SX4'^ 

an  institution  which  enlists  the  hearty  sympa-  t«pporting  our  armies  through  t^e  latestroggle  for 

thy  of  all  good  men,  is  well  accomplishing  the  the  mamtenance  of  our  nationality,  as  well  as  for  the 

ends  for  which  it  was  established.    The  whole  consistent  fidelity  he  has  shown  in  adhering  to  the 

number  in  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  Pjincipio;  ^hich  were  vtodicated  by  the  overthrow 

oijiT    T        Z^  i»*'«vv-*  i*t4A«ue  ""'f  !#»•  J v€M  WW  ^  j^  rebellion ;  also  to  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 

217.    Largest  number  at  any  one  fame,  162.  who hw ^ a  iewtiUe  to^aff^ 

The  new  buildings  have  been  completed,  the  pU,  by  the  proofs  he  has  riven,  in  his  administration 

grounds  and  farm  have  been  improved,  and  as  commander  in  the  Fifui  Mliitaiy  District,  that  he 

evidences  of  thrift  and  comfort  meet  the  eye  ^  °^^  ^^^^  ^  hrave  and  dashing  soldier,  but  a  stanch 

on  every  hand— sure  indications  of  the  fidelity  ^^  ^^  ^«*^««  supporter  of  justice  and  equal 

and  efficiency  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  ^ 

management  has  been  placed.    The  total  ex-  The  Democratic  Oonvention  met  September 

penses  for  the  year  were  $24^247.56.    The  in-  11th.    J.  J.  Talhnadge  received  the  nomination 

mates  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  eduoa-  for  Governor,  and  G.  L.  Park  for  Licntenant- 

tion  and  taught  to  work.  Grovemor.    The  Oommittee  on  Resolutions  re- 

The  State-prison  building  is  ope  of  the  finest  ported  the  following,  which  were  adopted : 

and  most  substantial  in  the  country,  and  the  5^^,^^  That  the  DemomKjy  of  Wisconsm,  by 

management   is  very  good.    The  number  of  their  delemites  assembled  in  Stote  convention,  hereby 

convicts  received  during  the  year  was  125,  solemnly  dedare  that  the  objects  of  their  oiguiuation 

making  the  total  nmnber  confined  294.    Tlie  "?•  _              *     .  .,      ^     «  .    \.v  -._        1. 

convicts  are  worked  on  account  of  the  State  ^- jj^  preserve  avil  and  religious  hber^  to  the 

with  the  most  satisfactory  results.    The  prison  ^  2.  Tb  enforce  the  Federal  Constitutaon  as  the  su- 

is  nearly  self-sustaining,  the  expenditures  ex-  preme  law  of  the  Union. 

ceeding  the  receipts  by  only  $409.98.    The  8*  To  defend  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of 

prison-school  established  by  law  has  proved  a  ^J  ^}g^^  ^  their  own  local  governments. 

la<K^andthezealmanifJted^^  prJuS?oS^f^LX^?rJjr^^^^^ 

m  mental  culture  is  very  gratiiying.  6.  To  protect  the  right  of  labor  to  adequate  roward. 

The  Kepubljcan  State  Oonvention   met  at  6.  To  guard  capital  m>m  public  disorder  or  partisan 

SdEadison  September  4th.    Lucius  Fairchild  was  misrule. 

reDominated  for  Governor  and  W.  Spooner  for  A"/®  !?^.*  w  **J^P*»  ^^  *^?  dommmt  partv  to 

Lieutenant^vernor.  ^The  foUowingTere  the  ^^^'  "»*^*  "'  representation  and  the  elective 

nost  important  resolutions  adopted :  8.  To  promote  the  equaUty  of  the  States  and  the 

people. 

Jietolvedy  That  this  convention,  representing  the  9.  To  abroffate  the  present  reckless  and  profligate 

Jnion  Bepublican  party  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  same  system  of  public  expenditure  and  unequal  taxation, 

pirit  which  has  made  that  party  the  uncompromis-  10.  To  oppose  Uie  sffgressive  efforts  of  the  legisla- 

ag  foe  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  the  steadfast  tive  power  to  govern  the  conscience  and  dictate  the 

apporter  and  defender  01  liberty  and  union,  renews  business  pursuits  of  the  individual,  through  arbitrary 

he  pledges  it  has  heretofore  cAven ;  and  reaffirms  as  and  unconstitutional  enactments,  on  the  subjects  or 

ardinal  tenets  of  its  political  faith  the  followin|f :  temperance  and  religion,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  con- 

1.  The  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  flicting  with  the  spint  of  this  resolution: 

ad  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Betohed^  That  the  Democracy  of  Wisconsin,  by 

2.  No  discriminations  at  the  ballot-box  founded  on  their  delegates  in  convention  assembled,  do  further 
roperty ,  birthplace,  creed,  or  color.               •  decUre  that  the  present  Bepublican  party— by  ita  pal- 
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pable  determinfttion  top«rpetiiat«  the  supremacy  of  Legifllatare.    In  1848  be  was  choeen  to  repce- 

miliuiy  power  in  the  United  Strtes;  by  Ito  attempts  gent  bis  State  in  Ck>ngK88.     He  was  elected 

unoeaslnff  aggressions  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  ^oUX  that  position  ontu  1857.      In  tbat  year 

and  of  the  press ;  by  its  open  and  active  fViendship  Presiddnt  Bachanan  appointed  Mm  minister  to 

for  despotic  forms  of  government ;  by  its  invention  Prassia,  which  position  he  held  until  the  aoces- 

atiSS^o/ttir*  ^^'iTfoTSie^^  ^**  ^'^^^Hf^  ^^^  °^  ^-  ^^^^  ^  ^«  Presidency,    fie  re- 

SowVinthJ^5^eSoflts'fSderB;byite<^^  turned  to  this  country  in  1861,  and,  actii^  with 

allianoes  with  the  traditional  enemies  of  republican  the  War  Democrats,  was  m  186S  elected  United 

Institutions ;  bv  its  shameless  assaults  upon  the  elec-  States  Senator  from  Lidiana  (in  place  of  J.  D. 

tivefranctwe^V  its  fubstitution  of  partlsjm  decrees  Bright),  serving  one  sessioo.     In  1868  Prea- 

permanent  muntenanoe  of  a  national  standing  army  missioner  to  the  Hamburg  JJiZluDition.     lie  was 

to  enforce  compliance  with  its   usurpations — has  appointed  minister  to  Prussia  for  the  seoood  time 

proven  false  to  an  its  pretensions  of  patnotism,  fidse  by  President  Johnson,  in  1866,  and  continued 

to  the  Government  and  the  people,  and  deserves  the  ^  fill  that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  dealh. 

^^m!dwoA±  o^freedom  throughout  the  ^^  ^^  ^P^  ^^^  J  discharge  the  duties  of 

Buolvtd,  That  the  indiscriminate  disftanbhisement  these  several  offices  with  credit  to  himself  may 

of  more  than  13,000  dtizens  of  Wisconsin,  by  offl-  be  attributed  to  his  active  and  superior  intel- 

cially  pubUshing  their  names  m  desOTters,  while  lect:  but  his  elevation  to  these  high  places  was 
many  of  them  were  faithftil  Boldiers  of  the  Union         j^  ^  ^^  persevering  CTerey,  and  to 

army, -without  previous  trial  and  conviction,  or  other  Y"  "hs  "»"*'»  ,^  i*w  i^wo^  t  ^\^b  '^^  bji  •■~  •** 

sufficient  proofof  crime,  is  an  unconstitutional  exer-  ^"    8t"«t   mtegnty  and   mflexiWe    honesty. 

cise  of  legislative  power,  and  in  many  instances  a  As   United    Slices   minister    he    was    highly 

wanton  and  cruel  lioel  upon  the  living  and  the  dead,  populsr,   ever  ready  to  place  his  fiunlliarity 

th^han^f'^e  ^"^^  ^^  complete  reparation  ai  ^th  Berlin  at  the  disposal  of  his  coonteTmeQ. 

JZMSp«i,\hat^^«iomious  tax,  directiy  and  hi-  5®  assisted  them  in  obtaining  introdnc^ioiis  to 

directly  imposed  by  oon^ssional  legislation  upon  distinguished  men,  and  in  gaining  admiflsion  to 

the  industry  of  Wisconsm,  of  between  thirty  and  places  not  open  to  the  general    pnbbc.    To 

forty  millionsperannum^inlargepsrtforthe exclusive  young  men,  espedally  to  those  attoadinir  the 

exhaustivedrainupontheresouroesof  theState,  which  dncmg  them  to  the  general  circle  of  lus  m^ids 

calls  for  earnest  and  united  effort  in  behalf  of  retrench-  and  inviting  them  to  his  house  on   Sabbath 

ment  and  reform.  evenings,  when  homesickness  steals  over  one 

li^ived  That  we  Mje  hi  favor  of  the  fWl  and  y^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^     Xo  the  Germans  it  was 

Sunctoal  discharge  of  the  national  obligations  and  5„««^^»^i»^„!.;ui*  v^™-  •  •«*«  »ui«^..4.  ^  «.:.»<>. 

ebts,  precisely  on  the  conditions  and  tirSs  on  which  mcomprehensible  how  a  man  without  a  uiuver- 

they  were  contracted,  and  the  faith  of  the  Oovem-  s^ty  education,  and  without  wealth,  oonld  be  80 

ment  pledged  to  its  creditors.  honored  at  home,  could  become  the  represent- 

A  ^  XI-     1    ^.      .    vr        1-      XL    X  X  1      X  ative  of  a  first-class  power  at  the  aiistocrstic 

At  the  election  m  November  the  total  vote  ^ourt  of  Prussia;  and  stiU  more  inezplicaUe 

for  Governor  was  142,610.    Governor  Fairchild  ^id  it  seem  that,  having  attamed  all  tlSa,  bar- 

was  reSlected  by  a  m^onty  of  4,764.    The  ing  become  the  associate  of  royal  minister  and 

vote  for  the  constitational  amendment,  giving  •  ambassadors  of  kings,  he  sliould  be  so  acoeea- 

salary  to  members  of  the  I^gislatare,  was  68,-  y^^    j^^^  ^^  Western  public  men,  he  had 

863  for,  and  24,418  against.    The  Legislature  ^^voted  fimself  to  the  so4alled  practical  qnes- 

stands  as  follows:    Senate -Republicans,  18;  tions  more  than  to  scientific  theories;  yet  his 

Democrats,   16.       House -Republicans,  59;  g^^^y  ^^  opinions,  though  the  Utter  were 

Democrats,  41.  expressed  in  homely  phrase  rather  than  in  the 

WRIGHT,  Hon.   Josrph  A.,    ex-Governor  language  of  the  schools,  were  much  esteemed 

and  United  States  minister  to  Prussia:  born  by  a  wide  circle  of  men  of  letters, 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  1810,  died  at  Berlin,        A  consistent  and  devoted  member  of  the 

Prussia,  on  the  11  of  May,  186T.    At  an  early  Methodist  Church,  Mr.  Wright  never  hesitated, 

period  of  his  life  he  left  Pennsylvania  and  set-  when  opportunity  offered,  to  express  his  refi> 

tied  in  Indiana.    His  early  advantages  were  gious  convictions  with  fervid  earnestness  that 

limited,  but,  like  many  prominent  men,  he  also,  added  to  their  novelty.  . 
without  the  aid  offamily  influence  or  pecuniary       WURTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  South  Ger- 

means,  simply  through  bis  own  untiring  energy,  many.     King,  Karl,  bom  March  6, 182d ;  soo- 

raised  himself,  by  successive  and  rapid  strides,  ceeded  his  father,  June  25,  1864.    Area,  7,840 

from  an  humble  and  obscure  position  to  some  square  miles;  population,  in  1864^  1,748,328. 

of  the  highest  and  most   responsible   offices  The  aggregate  revenue  for  the  financial  period 

within  the  gift  of  the  people  and  the  Govern-  from   1864    to  1867  was  51,226,785  florins: 

ment.    Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  ^ver  expenditures,  54,077 

law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  early  man-  florins.    Public  debt,  in  1867,  98^848,670  flor- 

hood,  and  soon  took  a  conspicuous  stand  in  his  ins.    The  army,  in  1867,  consisted  of  29,^ 

profession,  and  became  a  member  of  the  State  men.    (See  Gxbmakt.) 
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YELLOW  FEVER.  Thepreyalence  of  this  prostrated;  the  akin  is  oold  and  clammy,  the 
epidemic  in  the  Sonthwestem  States,  in  1867,  palse  very  feeble,  freqaent,  or  intermittent ;  the 
demands  some  notice.  The  disease,  like  cbol-  breathing  irregular  and  labored ;  the  tongae  is 
era,  has  marked  and  pecoliar  symptoms  from  black  and  tremnlons;  there  is  low,  mattering 
its  outset.  Commencing  with  a  feeling  of  delirium,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  Patholog- 
chilliness,  a  quick  feyer  supervenes,  accompa-  ical  anatomy  has  not  hitherto  added  much  to 
nied  by  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  our  knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  The  most  con- 
The  paiur  in  the  head  is  frontal,  and  often  ez-  stant  alteration  is  found  in  the  conditions  of  the 
oeedingly  severe,  attended  with  confusion  of  blood.  This  is  usually  dark  colored  and  fluid, 
thought  and  violent  delirium.  The  stomach  is  seeming  sometimes  to  have  entirely  lost  its  co- 
early  affected,  and  vomitmg  ensues  almost  im-  agulabuity.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  usually 
mediately.  The  matter  vomited  consists  of  more  or  less  yellow  after  death,  even  in  cases 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  bile,  and  thin  which  did  not  present  any  trace  of  that  color 
colored  fluids.  The  patient  complains  of  a  during  life.  The  liver  presents  a  fhll  yellow  or 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach,  the  face  is  fawn  color,  and  is  more  or  less  fatty ;  and  the 
flushed  and  swollen,  the  eyes  red,  suffused,  stomach  is  more  or  less  reddened  and  its  mu- 
icaddy,  and  sensitive  to  li^ht.  The  breathing  cons  membrane  generally  softened, 
is  sometimes  hurried  and  irregular,  sometimes  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  much  the  same 
slow  and  embarrassed.  The  skin  is  commonly  as  those  of  cholera.  Filth,  decayed  vegetable 
hot,  dry,  and  harsh.  The  yellowness,  from  and  animal  matter,  marsh  miastn,  the  excessive 
which  the  disease  derives  its  name,  flrst  tinges  use  of  tropical  fruits,  and  excesses  in  eating  and 
the  eye,  then  spreads  to  the  forehead,  n^k,  and  drinking  are  the  principal  causes.  Ilie  disease 
breast,  and  last  to  the  extremities.  The  color  is  epidemic  during  the  hot  season,  a  succession 
varies  from  an  orange  to  a  bronze,  and  some-  of  heavy  frosts  checking  and  usually  ending  it 
times,  in  the  last  stage,  approaches  a  dark  for  the  season.  Opinions  in  regard  to  its  con- 
mahogany.  The  tongue  is  at  flrst  generally  ta^ousness  are  divided,  a  smfldl  m^ority  of 
moist  and  white,  then  red.  The  pnlfld  leaps  to  professional  men  favoring  the  idea  of  contagion, 
100,  and  is  full  and  bounding.  The  patient  is  or  at  least  of  communicability  from  ihe/omitei 
very  restless,  constantly  changing  his  position;  of  the  disease.  Some  persons  are  not  subject 
while  the  expression  is  gloomy  and  anxious,  or  to  it,  and  others  who  having  had  it  are  exempt, 
sometimes  fierce  and  threatening.  but  lose  their  protection  by  a  residence  in  a 

These  are  the  flrst  stages  of  the  disease,  the  cold  climate  for  a  single  season, 
average  duration  of  which  is  from  86  to  48  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1867,  it 
hours.  The  second  stage  is  succeeded  by  an  raged  with  great  virulence  in  the  West  Indies, 
abatement  of  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms,  proving  unusually  fatal  in  St.  Thomas,  Santa 
The  skin  becomes  moister  and  cooler,  the  pain  Oruz,  Cuba,  and  Hayti ;  some  cases  occurred  in 
in  tiie  head  and  limbs  is  relieved,  the  stomach  the  Florida  ports,  more  in  Mobile,  while  in 
is  irritable,  the  pulse  calmer,  the  expression  of  Kew  Orleans  it  was  more  severe  than  it  had 
the  countenance  more  natural.  The  yellowness  been  since  1858,  the  deaths  from  it  in  August 
of  the  skin,  however,  becomes  more  marked  and  being  255,  in  September,  1,687,  and  in  October 
deeper  in  tint.  The  stage  of  remission  generally  (the  flrst  week),  481,  and  for  some  time  it  con- 
lasts  from  12  to  18  hours,  though  it  may  be  tinued  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  60  deaths  daily, 
prolonged  to  24  or  86.  The  third  stage  is  char-  In  Galveston  it  was  still  more  severe,  taking 
acterized  by  prostration;  the  pulse  becomes  all  classes  and  producing  a  frightful  mortality, 
more  feeble  and  the  skin  darker;  the  tongue  Throughout  the  coast  portion  of  Texas  it  raged 
may  remain  large  and  moist,  or  become  dry  with  great  virulence.  It  made  its  way  up  the 
and  brown,  or  smooth,  red,  flssured  and  bleed-  Mississippi  and  visited  Natchez,  Yicksburg, 
ing.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  returns  or  Helena,  and  Memphis,  all  previously  desolated 
is  increased.  The  vomitins  is  often  incessant,  by  cholera  earlier  in  the  season.  The  cities 
At  flrst  it  may  consist  of  a  colorless,  acrid  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were  exempt  from  the 
liouor ;  soon,  in  bad  cases,  it  begins  to  contain  scourge,  except  a  few  cases  on  board  one  of  the 
flakes  of  a  dark  color,  increasing  until  the  ships  of  the  navy  at  Philadelphia,  which  had 
matters  vomited  look  like  a  mixture  of  soot,  or  Just  come  from  Florida,  and  the  cases  at  Quar- 
coffee-grounds  and  water ;  that  is  the  black  antine,  New  York.  Of  these  last  there  were 
vomit.  The  quantity  thrown  up  is  often  very  890  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  had  occurred 
great,  and  it  comes  up  with  little  effort.  in  port,  on  the  passage,  and  in  quarantine,  and 

Sometimes  diarrhosa  now  supervenes,  the  of  these  112  were  fatal.    The  epidemic  was 

stools  resembling  the  matter  cijected  from  the  peculiar  in  the  much  greater  frequency  of  pro- 

Btomach.    With  the  appearance  of  these  symp-  found  congestion  than  is  usual, 

toms  the  patient   becomes  more  and  more  The  most  effectual  treatment  has  proved  to 
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be  the  ase  of  very  hot  baths,  proAise  sweating,  death.    In  persons  of  weak  and  enfeebled  coq. 

and  careM  nnrsing.    If  the  action  of  the  se-  stitntions  yellow  fever  is  more  sore  to  prore 

cement  yessels  of  the  skin  and  a  steady  and  nni-  fatal  than  in  those  of  robnst  habit,  the  disease 

form  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  incubating  for  some  time  in  the  systein,  Ware 

system  can  be  maintained,  by  whatever  method  decided   symptoms   mi^e   their  appeannce. 

it  is  accomplished,  the  patient  will  be  saved.  Yet  the  statistics  of  the  epidemics  of  itinNev 

The  evil  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  againi^t,  Orleans  indicate  that  there — and  the  same  is 

in  apparent  convalescence,  is  the  morbid  craving  true  in  tropical  oountrie»-*womeD,  diildito 

for  food.    If  allowed  at  that  stage  of  tlie  dis-  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  colon»d  noes, 

ease  it  is  followed  almost  inevitably  by  speedy  are  less  subject  to  it  than  white  male  adults. 
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AfiSTJL-Aziz-EHiir.—Saltan  ofTiirkej,  7ST.    See  Turtev, 

Abxll,  BDwnro.— Bemored  from  office  of  Jadjie  in  Hew 
Orleans,  4B6. 

Abyssinia.— AretL  and  popniatlonf  1 ;  annj,  1 ;  Ibrts,  1 ; 
Ibnn  of  gOTenunent,  S;  British  capUrea,  S;  BIngllih 
arUaans  sent  to  Abyaalnla,  8 ;  effoita  to  obtain  release 
of  prisoners,  8 ;  cmelty  of  King  Theodore,  4;  disaffec* 
tion  of  the  people,  6;  British  nltimatam  to  King 
Theodore,  6;  preparations  for  war,  6;  proclamation 
of  Sir  R.  Napier,  6;  exploration  in  Abyssinia,  6 ;  scl- 
entlflc  character  of  the  expedition,  7 ;  progress  of  the 
English  army,  7;  fiiendly  aid  of  Egyptian  Goyem- 
ment,  8;  death  of  the  Abnna,8;  recent  works  on 
Abyssinia,  8. 

JiyWca.— Notable  political  event,  9 ;  natire  GoremmentB 
of  Africa,  9 ;  Interchange  of  terrltoiy  on  the  west 
coast,  9 ;  affliirs  in  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Senegambia, 
9;  ElingAggery,  10;  popnlation,  10. 

AffHculture.—'Beylew^t  prodnctlons,  11 ;  wheat,  11 ;  lye, 
11 ;  oats,  11 ;  barley,  11 ;  Indian  com,  IS ;  buckwheat, 
IS;  potatoes,  IS;  hay,  IS;  sorghnm,  IS;  cotton,  IS; 
tobacco,  IS ;  hops,  IS ;  sheep,  IS ;  crops  in  Bnrope,  IS ; 
Bamie-plant,  18 ;  introdnction  of  the  Alpaca  and  the 
Cashmere  goat,  18 ;  silk  cnltnre,  18 ;  progress  of  agrl- 
coltare  in  the  United  States,  18;  frnit  coltue,  14; 
market  gardcDing,  14 ;  agricultural  works,  14. 

ullia&ama.— Sessions  of  the  L^lslature,  15 ;  resolntSons  on 
public  ailklrs,  16;  message  of  GoTemor  Patton  on 
relations  to  the  Union,  15;  Union  couTentlon  at 
HnntsTllle,  16;  public  meeting  at  Montwiomery,  16: 
General  Pope's  orders,  17;  order  for  registration,  17; 
suffrage,  18 ;  freedmen's  meetings,  18 ;  meeting  at 
Mobile,  18;  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting,  19; 
disturbances  from  colored  people  riding  In  street  cars, 
19 ;  meeting  at  Mobile  relative  to  reconstruction,  19; 
removal  of  civil  offlcen,  SO ;  people  in  flivor  of  recon- 
struction, SO;  State  convention  of  colored  people  at 
Mobile,  SI ;  resolutions  of  convention,  SI ;  prepara- 
tions for  registration  of  voters,  SI ;  orders  of  General 
Pope  to  govern  registration,  81 ;  public  meeting  at 
Mobile,  addressed  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  broken  up 
by  liot,  88;  testimony  of  Mayor  Withers,  88 ;  report 
of  Genera]  Swayne,  88;  court  of  inquiry  appointed, 
88;  General  Swayne*B  orders  to  prevent  violence, 
88;  orders  defining  duties  of  municipal  police,  88; 
orders  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  lire-arms,  and 
breaches  of  good  order,  88;  meeting  of  citisens  of 
Mobile,  88;  General  Pope  removes  mayor  and  chief 
of  police  of  Mobile  and  appoints  othen  in  their  place, 
84 ;  report  of  these  changes  to  General  Grant,  81 ;  ses- 
sion of  United  States  District  Court,  85;  Judge  Kel- 
ley'8  address  at  Montgomery,  86 ;  removal  of  oonunon 


ooandl  and  aldermen  of  Mobile  and  appointment  of 
others  in  their  stead,  85 ;  proceedings  in  the  common 
oouncH,  85 ;  General  Pope's  order  directing  Governor 
to  report  vacancies  in  dvil  offices,  to  be  reported  to 
district  commander,  85 ;  Union  Bepublican  Conven- 
tion at  Montgomery,  SS ;  resolutions  of  Union  Conven- 
tion, 86 ;  session  of  State  Loyal  League,  36;  promis- 
ing condition  of  the  crops,  86;  harmony  of  foellng 
on  the  subject  of  reconstruction,  86 ;  friendly  relations 
between  freedmen  and  whites,  86;  General  Pope's 
letter  on  reconstruction,  86;  orders  relative  to  civil 
courts,  86 ;  orders  respecting  Juries,  86 ;  orders  con- 
cerning advertLsIng  in  journals  opposed  to  reconstruc- 
tion, 87;  returns  of  registration,  87;  population,  87; 
number  of  voters,  87;  General  Pope's  orders  for  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  State  convention  to  establish  a 
constitution,  87;  number  of  delegates,  88;  Conserva- 
tive State  Convention  at  Montgomery,  88 ;  resolutions 
of  Conservative  Convention,  88 ;  committee  to  prepare 
address  to  people  of  United  States,  88;  complaint 
relative  to  Boards  of  Begistratioh,  89;  detailed  in- 
structions to  Boards  of  Registration,  89 ;  official  vote 
of  the  State,  89;  composition  of  tbe  convention,  80; 
Genersl  Pope's  orders  for  assembling  the  convention, 
80 ;  meeting  and  organization  of  the  convention,  80 ; 
resolution  concerning  removal  of  political  disabilities, 
80;  resolutions  in  regard  to  basis  of  new  constitution, 
80 ;  General  Pope's  address  to  convention,  80 ;  resolu- 
tion removing  aU  distinction  of  color  and  caste,  80; 
do.  giving  laborers  a  lien  upon  crops  and  property  of 
their  employers,  80;  ordinance  to  appoint  provisional 
govemmeat,  81;  leeolutlonB  concerning  slaveiy  and 
registration,  81 ;  do.  re!i>ecting  new  oonstltatlon,  81 ; 
do.  providing  system  of  free  schools,  81;  report  of 
committee  on  elective  franchise;  81 ;  ordinance  re- 
specting franchise  of  colored  persons,  88 ;  do.  relative 
to  compensating  colored  people  for  services  after 
January  1,  1668,  88;  ordinances  changing  names  of 
counties,  88;  report  of  committee  on  executive  de- 
partment, 88;  report  of  committee  on  militia,  88;  re- 
port of  committee  on  finance  and  taxation,  88 ;  sub- 
stitute for  report  on  elective  fhmchise,  88 ;  debate  on 
question,  88;  addition  to  artlde  on  legislative  depart- 
ment, 88 ;  aitlde  containing  dedamtion  of  rights,  88 ; 
establishment  of  schools,  88;  ordinance  concerning 
maniages  between  white  and  black  persons,  88 ;  alao 
legitimatizing  marriages  of  freedmen,  88 ;  also  declar- 
ing State  war  debt  void,  88 ;  oath  of  office,  84 ;  Gen- 
eral Pope's  letter  to  General  Swayne  concerning 
proceedings  of  convention,  84 ;  property  exempt  from 
debt,  81;  Jhdiciary,  elective,  84;  adoption  of  consti- 
tution, 81 ;  final  form  of  ariide  on  elective  franchia^, 
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84 ;  mamorlftl  to  OongreM  to  chAnge  leconstraction 
kw  on  ntlflcatloii,  96 ;  ordinances  patsad  not  a  part 
of  the  conititntian,  96 ;  time  fixed  for  vote  on  constl- 
tntlon,  96 ;  orders  of  General  Pope  fixing  time  of  tlie 
election,  96 ;  efforts  of  whites  to  defeat  new  oonstltn- 
tion,  96;  remoral  of  civil  ofllcers  by  General  Pope, 
86 ;  credit  and  bonded  debt,  86 ;  resolution  of  the  oon- 
yention  concerning  indebtedness,  85 ;  destitatlon  in 
northern  part  of  the  State,  86 ;  deterioration  in  price 
of  lands,  86;  revised  code,  86. 

Aldbich,  a.  p.— BeAises  to  comply  with  General  C$ahj*M 
Jory  order  in  Bonth  Carolina,  098. 

ALDKDoa,  Iiu.— Birth,  80;  professional  career,  8S ;  death, 
80. 

.<liiasifca.-41tnation,  86 ;  cession  to  United  States,  80 ;  area, 
80;  Bnssian  American  Company,  80;  population,  87; 
climate  and  tempenttore,  87;  agricnltoral  resonroes, 
87 ;  prsdons  metels,  87 ;  iron  and  coal,  87 ;  fisheries, 
87;  fhrs,  87 ;  harbon,  87 ;  gorerament,  87. 

AuBON,  Sib  AicciiinALD.— Birth,  87;  Uterazy  career,  87; 
works,  88 ;  death,  87. 

JUianM,  JSvanQeUccU.—UMiaag  oi;  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, 88 ;  design  of  the  alliance,  88 ;  idea  o^  88 ;  basis 
of  oiYtanization,  88 ;  number  of  Assemblies,  88;  dele- 
gates to,  88;  opening  sermon,  88;  sobjects  discnssed, 
89;  general  proceedings,  80;  organisation  of  the 
American  bianch  in  New  York,  89. 

.ijiwrfea.— Changes  In  territorial  diTisions,  89;  treaty  with 
Russia,  88;  purchase  by  United  States  of  Danish 
West  India  islands,  89 ;  popular  opinion  in  tkvoT  of 
independence  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Btco,  89 ;  annexation 
movement  in  Pacific  British  provinces,  89 ;  withdraw- 
al of  French  troops  lh>m  Mexico,  89;  capture  and 
execution  of  Maximilian,  89;  Peru  proposes  confed- 
eration with  sdjacent  Bepnblics,  88 ;  war  of  Bruil 
against  Paraguay,  89 ;  war  between  Spain  and  allied 
Bepnblics  <m  Paoiflc  coast,  89 ;  insurrection  in  Peni, 
40;  arrest  and  banishment  of  Mosquera,  President  of 
Colombia,  40 ;  insurrection  in  Hayti,  40 ;  insurrection 
in  Argentine  Republic,  Yeneauela,  and  Santo  Domin- 
go, 40;  reconstruction  in  the  United  States,  40 ;  con- 
solidation of  Canadian  provinces,  40 ;  population,  '40. 

Ahbbvw,  Johk  Albion.— Birth,  40;  professional  and  po- 
litical career,  40;  death,  40. 

AnffUean  CAvre^.—Stattstics  of;  in  United  States,  41 ; 
meeting  of  Board  of  Missions,  48 ;  receipts  and  expen- 
ditnres,  4S;  Anniversaries  of  Low-Church  Societies, 
48 ;  views  of  Low-Churchmen  in  regard  to  preaching,  re- 
cognition of  other  ministers,  and  baptism,  43;  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod,  48;  proctedings  of  the  Synod,  48; 
resolutions  of,  48;  Bishop  Colenso,  48;  pastoral  ad- 
dress of,  48;  pastoral  letter  to  Greek  Church,  44;  Rit- 
ualistic controversy,  44 ;  declaration  against  Ritualism 
by  American  bishops,  44 ;  declarations  of  EngUsh  con- 
vocations, 44;  action  of  bishops  of  the  Irish  Church, 
46;  Queen  of  Bngland  appointed  commission  to  in- 
quire into  prsetices,  orders,  and  rubrics  of  the  Church, 
46;  report  of  the  commission,  45;  resolution  of  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbuiy,  regarding  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  45;  session  of  the  Church  Congress  at 
Wolverhampton,  45;  the  Colenso  case,  45;  increase 
of  dioceses,  45 ;  resolution  of  diocesan  convention  of 
Adelaide  concerning  relation  of  colonial  churches  to 
Church  of  England,  46 ;  resolution  of  lower  house  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on  reform  of  Convoca- 
tion, 45 ;  society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  46. 

AnAaU.—A  duchy  of  Germany,  46;  area,  46 ;  population, 
40;  capital,  40;  revenue,  46;  army,  40. 

AksFAOH,  Fbbdxbigk  R.— Birth,  40 ;  labors,  40 ;  death,  40. 


Ahthoh,  Chabus,  LL.  D.— Birth,  47 ;  prafesalooileiner, 
47;  works, 47;  death,  47. 

Akthoxt,  Hxubt  B.— Senator  from  Bhode  Idaad,  lU ;  on 
female  sui&age  in  the  District  of  Ootumhla,  tu. 

JrgmUne  JSqniMfc.— Government,  #7;  srea,  IT;  popih- 
tion,  47;  colonies,  48 ;  immigration,  48;  nre&ie,  46; 
.commerce,  48;  In^rts and  exports, 48;  shipping, 46; 
public  debt,  48;  army,  48;  war  with  Fuigtty.tt; 
mediation  of  United  States  rejected,  48 ;  iDVinectLan 
in  province  of  Mendosa,  48 ;  Congress,  4& 

ilribinsaf.— Operation  of  State  gOvemfflent,48;  entm- 
ment  of  leconstnicttou  acts,  48 ;  ArfcsnssssBdliii^ 
sippi  oonstitnte  Fourth  Military  District,  49;  GcB.  E. 
O.  C.  Ord  appointed  to  command,  49;  drilgonrG- 
ment  of  State  deeme^  provisional,  49;  Got  Oidpio- 
hibits  reassembling  of  Legislature,  40 ;  msBben  pro- 
test sgainst  order,  49 ;  Gen.  Ord's  report  to  Wir  De- 
partment, 49;  directs  removal  of  State  TreB8uer,tt; 
divides  Stete  into  eleven  registration  distrids,  49;  if- 
sues  instructions  tot  registzatioo,  40 ;  directs  sinit  of 
horse-thieves,  00 ;  final  instroctlona  to  Bosrds  ofBegift- 
tratlon,  60;  letter  Ihnn  Gen.  Grant  respeetiiv  fimnl 
section  of  these  instructions,  60 ;  orders  relitiTe  to  Uie 
sale  of  lands  or  crops,  61 ;  informal  meetipg  of  L^ih 
latnre,  61 ;  Legislature  asks  permission  to  flniib  ita 
business,  51 ;  request  denied,  61 ;  Gen.  Ord  iisaei  ci^ 
cnlar,  threatening  removal  of  officers,  thvudic  re- 
construction, 61;  oflice  of  OmttUtOitmci  JBagk  ii' 
stroyed  by  Federal  soldiers,  .61 ;  report  of  tfaesiEiir  >r 
CoL  Gilbert,  61;  Gen.  Ord^s  reply,  68;  Gspt  FSeice 
tried  by  court-martial  and  reprimanded,  (B;  tddttioB- 
al  orders  relative  to  registration,  68 ;  exteniioBoftiiBe 
forr^stratlon,  68;  circular  to  vazioos  officers  direct- 
ing  them  to  ftimiah  names  of  persoos  tot  Jodgeiof 
election,  68 ;  orders  respectins  trial  of  aiminalB,  63; 
armed  organizations  prohibit^  68;  exflei  Ihn 
Southern  States  required  to  report  at  headqesten, 
68;  number  of  delegateB,.68;  views  of  the  whitcB  ob 
registration,  68;  number  of  votera  registered,  61;  at- 
den  for  an  election,  68 ;  oath  of  members  of  ooaraitiflB, 
64;  orders  respecting  inflammatory  speeches  to  Ikeed- 
men,  66 ;  result  of  the  election;  65 ;  public  mestlif  n 
Little  Rock,  to  initiate  the  movement  sgiiastseKro 
supremacy,  66 ;  Boards  of  Arbitration,  66;  dlrectioBS 
to  collectors  of  revenue,  66 ;  canying  of  onoeikd 
weapons  prohibited,  66;  writs  ofAaftaucofTiMtobeK- 
spected,  55 ;  petition  of  dtisena  of  Chicot  Ooonty  wk- 
ing  protection,  66 ;  County  Courts  directed  to  provide 
for  the  poor,  60;  ikeodmen  required  to  esn  their  sip- 
port,  60 ;  Gen.  Ord  relieved,  66 ;  agriculture,  66;  o»t- 
ton  and  grain,  60. 

Army  qt  the  VhUed  8tatst.—To\al  strengtti  September  SO, 
60;  orders  for  reduction,  60 ;  ^n*v^n^l^m  strength,  66; 
recruits,  56;  desertions,  60;  Bureau  of  ConJiBdeKBte 
Archives,  60 ;  estimate  of  appropriatioos,  66 ;  dit- 
bursemeuts  of  PaymasterGenersl,  60 ;  bounties,  57; 
pension-rolls,  67 ;  Bureau  of  Militaiy  JnsUoe,  57;  op- 
erations of  i^uarterraaster's  D^iartment,  67 ;  soUien* 
cemeteries,  67;  indebtedness  of  Southern  rtUrasde, 
67 ;  expenditures  of  Quartermaster,  68 ;  SnbsisteiKe 
Department,  58 ;  subsistence  fhmished  to  fkeedsMS, 
68;  to  Indisns,  68;  sutlers,  66;  Surgeon^SeseDd't 
Department,  68;  resources,  68 ;  cholera, 68;  Dortosiy 
record,  68 ;  mortality  of  the  year,  68 ;  Bngineers  Ovpt, 
68;  surveys,  58;  expenditures,  68 ;  Ordnance  Depsrt- 
ment,58;  breech-loaders,  68;  heavy  guns, 68 ;artflie(7 
school, 58;  mmtazy  signalling,  58;  MiUtary  Districts, 
68 ,'' operations  In  First  District,  59;  do.  in  Second,  89; 
do.  in  Third,  60 :  do.  in  Fourth,  69:  do.  in  Flftli,  9 ' 
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Dlrliloii  or  Uie  Iflnoiiil,  60 ;  Bepartmoit  of  the  Com- 
beriaod,  60 ;  do.  of  the  Lakes,  60 ;  do.  of  Weshlngton, 
60 ;  DMskm  t>f  the  Faelflc,'  60 ;  Deptrtment  of  the 
But,  60;  diipoeltloD  and  numher  of  troops  at  the 
dose  of  flie  jear,  60;  Mr.  Fataie's  bUl  to  oigaalae s 
natioDa]  militia,  60;  appropriation  bill— section  ro- 
uting to  the  anthorlty  of  the  General-in-Chief,  244. 

i^Bun',  Jaxib  M.*~BepreeentatiTe  ttom  Ohio,  181 ;  on 
the  Oolorado  Bill,  171 ;  makes  charges  against  the 
President,  ttO;  oBan  resohition  to  continue  tlie  labors 
of  the  impeacfaznent  committee,  946. 

.^lifo.— Omnection  between  United  States  and  Eastern 
Asia,  61 ;  afthlrs  in  Japan,  61 ;  foreign  inflnenoe  in 
China,  69;  progress  in  India,  68;  Bnisian  eonsolida^ 
tion  in  Central  Asia,  69;  French  possesions  in  Far- 
ther India,  69;  power  of  the  Dutch  in  the  sonth,  69; 
dependency  of  Aaianpon  Borope,  69 ;  eztenslan  of  the 
telegi^^hthiOQgh  Asia,  69 ;  popiilation,  68 ;  religions, 
68. 

AHronomiedl  PAM0fiMfui.^Inten8tlng  erents  of  the  year, 
68;  meteoric  fchower,  68;  Japlter,  68;  ICars,  68;  Lu- 
nar crater  Llnn^  68;  new  map  of  the  moon,  64;  colors 
seen  during  a  lunar  edipse,  66 ;  the  erenlng  {^ow  and 
anatogons  phenomena,  66 ;  obserrations  of  Yenus,  65 ; 
Mars  in  opposition,  66 ;  orbits  of  comets  and  meteors, 
67 ;  Jupiter  without  his  satellltee,  67 ;  eccentricity  of 
the  earth*s  orbit  and  its  relation  to  the  g^adal  epoch, 
68;«researches  on  solar  physics,  60;  the  sohur  paral- 
lax, 70;  chemical  intensity  of  total  daylight,  70; 
changeM>f  star  colors,  71 ;  comets  of  the  year,  71 ;  as- 
teroids, 71 ;  astronomical  works  and  memoirs,  71. 

.^tts^roteito.— Area  and  dlTlslons,  71 ;  British  colonies,  71 ; 
statistics  of  New  South  Wales,  71 ;  do.  of  Victoria, 
79;  do.  of  Queensland,  79;  do.  of  Western  Australia, 
78;  do.  of  South  Australia,  78;  do.  of  Tasmania,  78; 
do.  of  New  Zealand,  78w 

ilttf^Ho.— Bmperor,  74 ;  area,  74 ;  prorinoes,  74 ;  nation- 
alities, 74 ;  receipts,  expenditures,  and  debt,  74 ;  army, 
74;  naTy,  74;  political  history,  74;  centralttntlon 
abandoned,  74;  reoiganization,  74;  Parliament,  74 ; 
addresses  of  presidents,  74;  speech  of  the  Bmperor, 
75 ;  dlTlslon  of  the  Beicharath,  76 ;  strength  of  parties, 
76;  address  of  Lower  House,  78 ;  cooperation  of  tho 
goyemment  with  representatives  of  the  people,  78; 
law  of  national  representation,  76 ;  revised  constitu- 
tion, 76;  abolition  of  the  concordat  of  185B,  77;  am. 
nesty  Ibr  political  offences,  77 ;  ministry,  77 ;  settle- 
ment of  ailkdrs  with  Hungary,  77 ;  commercial  canyen- 
tion,  T7 ;  report  of  statistical  commission,  77 ;  strength 
and  lostes  of  army  In  war  with  Prussia,  77. 


Baobs,  Alkxahbsb  Dallas.— Birth,  78;  career,  78; 
death,  78. 

J3aden.— Granfl-duchy,  In  Germany,  70 ;  Frederick,  Grand- 
duke,  79;  area,  79;  populatio^,  79;  capital,  70;  re- 
ceipts and  expeoditures,  79;  debt,  79;  army,  70; 
policy  of  the  government,  79 ;  treaties  with  Prussia, 
80. 

Baeubt,  Brig-Gen.  Josxth.— Career,  80 ;  death,  80. 

Bailt,  Bdwabd  Hodoxs.— English  sculptor,  80 ;  career, 
80;  works,  81 ;  death,  80. 

Bajekb,  Jxhu.— Bepresentative  fkom  Illinois,  181 ;  offers 
a  resolution  relative  to  reconstruction,  904. 

Bankt  qf  the  Uhiied  jSltofof.— National,  81 ;  State,  81 ;  num- 
ber in  each  State,  81 ;  number,  capital,  and  circulation 
of  national  banks,  October  Ist,  80 ;  banks  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  89;  New  York  weekiy  returns,  88* 


New  York  tOeailng  House,  88;  Stats  banks  of  New 
York,  84;  Bank  of  France,  84 ;  Bank-note  circulation 
of  Great  Britain,  84;  London  Joint-stock  banks,  64; 
Bank  of  Eng^d  retoms,  84, 86;  ten  years  discount 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  86;  circulation  of  British 
bsnks,  86 ;  dreulation  of  Bank  of  Fmnce^  86. 

AiptfMf.— Statistics  of  regular  Baptists,  86;  number  of 
ministers,  86;  anniversaries,  86;  Mlssionaiy  Union, 
86;  Publication  Society,  86;  Home  Mission  Society, 
86 ;  Bible  Society,  87 ;  Free  Mission  Society,  87 ;  His- 
torical Society,  87 ;  periodicals,  87 ;  colored  Baptists  in 
Southern  States,  87 ;  Southern  Convention,  87 ;  agree' 
to  accept  coOpetetion  of  Northern  Mission  Society, 
87 ;  Frae-Wni  Baptists,  87 ;  statistics,  87 ;  quarterly 
meetings,  87;  benevolent  institutions,  88;  pubUca- 
tioos,  88 ;  statistics  of  other  denominations  practising 
immscslon,  88 ;  annlvenaiy  of  the  six  principal  associ- 
ations, 88 ;  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  88 ;  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  68 ;  reoeipts  of  Missionary  Society, 
88;  stations,  88. 

JBavarta.— The  reigning  sovereign,  88;  prime  minister, 
80 ;  area,  80 ;  population,  80 ;  religions  denominations, 
80;  capital,  80;  army,  80;  Unances,  80;  debt,  80; 
policy  in  German  question,  80;  address  of  deputies, 
80 ;  treaty  wltii  Prussia,  80. 

iXei^^Affii.— King  and  heir-apparent,  80;  area,  80;  popula- 
tion, 89;  cities, 80;  budget, 80;  debt, 80;  army, 60; 
commerce,  80 ;  navy,  80 ;  Chamber  of  Bepreseutatives, 
80;  barring  the  Schddt,  80;  election  to  the  Senate,  80 ; 
convention  with  Switzerland  ibr  Internationa]  copy- 
right, 90. 

BxLL,  Admiral  H.  H.— Sends  an  expedition  against  the 
Formosans,  119 ;  in  command  of  the  Astatic  squadron, 
697. 

BivoHAic,  Jomr  A.— Bepresentative  ftom  Ohio,  181 ;  on 
reconstruction,  908,  910,  986. 

Blaihb,  Jaxxs  G.— Bepresentative  ftom  Maine,  181 ;  mo* 
tlon  relative  to  reconstruction,  999, 986. 

Blaib,  F.  p.,  Jr.^Brlngs  an  action  to  test  the  Test  Oath 
in  Missouri,  on. 

BOcKH,  Avouar.— German  philologist,  90;  birth,  90; 
Utersiy  labors,  90 ;  works,  90 ;  death,  90. 

Bottsiff.— Pkesident,90;  area.  00;  population,  90;  army, 
90;  reoeipta  and  expenditures,  90;  imports,  90;  election 
for  President  qrdered,  90 ;  revolution  in,  90 ;  guano 
contract  with  French  company,  01. 

BoFP,  Fbavs.— Birth,  91 ;  literary  career,  91 ;  works,  01; 
death,  01. 

Bo^s,  J.  M.~Presenta  platform  of  principles  to  Conven- 
tion at  BIchmond,  761. 

Bovtwxll,  GaoBon  G.^Bepresentative  from  Massachu- 
setta,  181 ;  offbrs  an  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
166,167. 

Bbadvobd,  ALXXAHinB  Warhkld.— Birth,  91 ;  profes- 
sional career,  91 ;  labors,  91 ;  death,  01. 

BxAiTDAon,  AveiTSTUB.— Bepresentative  lh>m  Connecti- 
cut, 181 ;  on  reconstruction,  817. 

Bbaxdis,  Chbdtiak  Avoustb.— Birth,  99;  career,  99; 
works,  99;  death,  99w 

J9rattf.— Belgning  sovereign,  99;  ofllloers  of  State,  99; 
area,  09 ;  population,  99 ;  receipta  and  expenditures, 
92;  debt, 09;  army,  09;  navy,  99;  exporta,  99;  move- 
menta  of  shipping,  99 ;  war  with  Puaguay,  99 ;  calling 
out  national  guard,  98 ;  slaves  entering  army,  made  free, 
98;  oAsrsof  medtation  relected,e8;  Parliament,  98 ; 
speech  of  the  Emperor,  98;  opening  of  Amason  to  all 
nations,  94 ;  establishment  of  custom-houses,  94 ;  com- 
mercial resulta  expected,  94;  navigation  of  tributaries 
of  tiie  Amacon,  04;  eilbrU  to  fwomote  immigration, 
04;  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  04;  premiumi 
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to  ezhibUon  at  the  Kattonil  BziMtlon,  94 ;  ittQwaTS, 

M. 
J)rwm«n.^€hyTeni]iieiit,  94 ;  area  and  |KypQ]atloii,  94 ;  Inid- 

get,  94;  debt,  94 ;  army,  94 ;  mllituy  canTentioii  with 

PniMia,  94 ;  Impoita  and  esportf,  94 ;  nary,  94. 
Bbooxb,  Jajdh.— BepreaentatlTe  ftom  New  York,  94S ; 

on  the  organisatioii  of  the  Houe,  M6. 
BsooxAUi,  Jomr  M.— RepreaentatlTe  flrom  PenniylTaiila, 

181 ;  olfen  a  resolotlon  relatlTe  to  reeonitractloD,  904. 
BaowK,  B.  GRATB.'^flaDator  from  Mtosoari,  181;  on 

Jtemale  toltage,  UTT;  mores  iaftage  amendment  to 

the  Nebneka  BUI,  148,  ISO. 
BBomv,  W.  HAnKKW.—Mayor  ofKashTllle,  conflict  with 

the  State  and  military  anthoiitlea  n»<o  dty  election, 

709,710. 
Bbowxb,  Chablxs  F.— Birth,  95 ;  career,  96 ;  death,  OS. 
Bbowxlow,  WnjJAM  O.— Qoremor  of  Tenneiflee.   (See 

TtoWMMM.) 

Bsnon,  Sir  Fsbdibiok  •WnuAX  Ajmupbvs.— Birth,  96 ; 
political  career,  95 ;  death,  96. 

BncinR,  JAOQT7I8  CBABiJn.-»Blrth,  96 ;  labora,  96 ;  death, 
96. 

J9fMWf0A;;t— German  dndiy,  Goremment,  96;  area,  96; 
population,  96 ;  capital,  96 ;  rereune  and  ezpenditoree, 
96;  debt,  96;  army,  96. 

BvoxALBW,  Ohablbs  B.— SenatOT  from  Penneylvanla, 
181 ;  on  female  enflkage,  188 ;  on  the  reto  of  the  Colo- 
rado Bill,  179;  on  the  Talldity  of  certain  prodama- 
tione,  177;  on  remorais  from  office,  188, 19S;  on  re- 
conatractlon,  998,  981, 949. 

BuBLiNOAMB,  Anboit.— Special  Ambaseador  from  China 
to  the  treaty  powers,  69, 190. 


Cal(/iomia,—AitA  and  estimated  popoktlon,  96 ;  connties, 
96 ;  Oovemor,  96 ;  election,  96 ;  Leglalatnre,  96 ;  mining, 
96;  mineral  treasozes,  96;  agriculture,  96;  yineyards, 
97 ;  small  fralts,  97 ;  silk  coltore,  Vt ;  bee-keeping,  97 ; 
manoflictories,  97;  commerce,  98;  education,  98;  geo- 
logical survey,  98 ;  State  Institntlons,  98 ;  debt,  96. 

CAnnsLL,  John.— Birth,  98;  profiwdonal  career,  96; 
death,  98. 

CuBPBiLL,  WzLuuiB.— American  pcriiticlan;  Urth,  99; 
public  services,  90;  death,  99. 

Cjlrbt,  Gen.  B.  B.  S.— In  North  Csiollna,  648;  takes  com. 
mand  of  Second  Military  District,  096. 

Ctend^— Area  and  popnlatloii,  99 ;  religions,  90 ;  exports, 
90 ;  imports,  09 ;  causes  of  the  insunection,  00 ;  strug- 
gles of  Christians  against  Turldsh  rale,  100 ;  Omar 
Pacha,  commander-in-chief,  100;  Sphakia  attacked, 
100 ;  conduct  of  Turkish  troops,  100 ;  amnesty  offered 
the  insurgents,  100 ;  chieft  oppose  amnesty,  100 ;  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities,  100;  letter  of  Sultan  ordering 
election  of  delegates,  100 ;  proclamation  of  Genecsl 
Assembly  in  reply,  100;  collective  note  from  France, 
Bnssla,  Prussia,  and  Italy,  101 ;  attitude  of  Russia,  101 ; 
notes  of  Austrian  and  Bnglish  ministers,  101. 

Castilla,  DoH  RAMOir.— Birth,  101;  military  and  political 
career,  101 ;  death,  103. 

OaUr<d  ^fTMrieo.— Guatemala— President  and  ministry, 
109;  area,  109;  popuhition,  109;  capital,  108;  revenue 
and  expenditures,  109;  debt,  109;  army,  103;  com- 
merce, 108, 108.~-San  Salvador-President,  108;  area 
and  popuUttion,  106;  budget,  108;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 108.— Honduras— President,  106 ;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 108;  departments,  106;  receipts  and  expendl- 
tuTes,108 ;  imports  and  exports,  108.— Nlcaragufr-Pres- 
Ident,  106;  area,  108;  population,  108;  capital,  106.— 


Cotta  Bica— FreaideDt,  108;  ana  and  popolBtloB,  166; 
capital,  108. 

OHAMBnn,  Bbbkik.  F.— Joziat  and  ataliiwnaii ;  biitk, 
106;  public  servtcea,  108;  death,  106^ 

CBAiiDuni,  Zaohabiah.— Senator  from  MVihlgaM,  111;  on 
the  repeal  of  Uie  amnesty  danse,  1T9. 

Gbasb,  CHxsr  JusnoB.— Decision  ci,  in  Civil  Bi^ilBcsse 
at  Baltimore,  479 ;  on  the  ftmctloBS  of  ttie  nliitsxy  la 
North  Csraiina,  647 ;  decision  In  a  eaae  Invuifiag  ee- 
queetrslion,  647;  on  the  sdeciloa  of  Joran In  li.  C 
648. 

GkmnMi  y.— Progress  in  applied  diemlatiy,  108 ;  aswIbdB 
hioQghttoIi^t,104;  n0WchemicarcalcDltts,1iB4;dis- 
cossions  oODCeDdug  atoma,  104;  detemtawtlfln  of 
atomic  iMights,  106;  constltiitian  of  teoffne  cob- 
ponnds,  106;  cosapoaitlon  of  oqpmlc  conqMMnds,  186; 
chemistry  and  vegetation,  106 ;  proportion  of  caitaifc 
add  in  dlfferant  places,  107;  espertmenta  in  oystal- 
llxatlon,  107,  108 ;  crystalliaed  subataneea  from  flsc 
brsln,  108 ;  qwdfic  gravity  of  vapota  and  gases.  108; 
aniline  colors,  108,189;  newprodnots  of  coat-tat;  109; 
gun-cotton  and  explodve  cosapovada,  IQBi,  110;  neir 
proceaslbr  obtaining  oxygen  or  chkulBe,  110;  the  cya- 
nides, 110,  lU ;  antiseptic  propeitiea  of  tbe  anlpliites, 
111 ;  adamantine  anthracite  carbon,  HI ;  nmw  applies- 
tions  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  119  ;gnq»hil»idal  bonn, 
119;  pure  hydrate  of  sodiom,  119;  adnkeratlcnB  in 
coffee,  118;  the  Aka^ga  poison,  118;  woika 
moirB,114L 

CMH.— Government,  114;  flnances,  114;  nm 

lation,  114;  exports  and  importa,  114;  locreaaaofi 
merce,  114;  prindpsl  poru,  116;  KOpntrick,  G«b^ 
U.  8.  ambassador,  submita  propoaltioiia  for  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  Chili,  116;  reply  of  CfaUlan  mlnla- 
ter  to  propositions  submitted  l^  amboaaador  of  U.  S., 
116 ;  election  fot  Congress,  116 ;  Prealdent'a  nieasagc 
116 ;  defenalve  worics,  116;  rdations  with  Spain,  116: 
new  colony  en  land  purchased  of  the  Indiana,  117: 
pHvUflges  granted  toeettlers  in  the  oolony  of  Xi^a- 
Banes,  117;  commission  to  report  on  tlio  iirigataon 
of  waste  lands  of  Arancanis,  117;  lease  of  Idand  of 
Juan  Fecnandes,  117;  extraovdiaary  sfiaafan  of  Cos- 
grese,  117. 

09Una.— Emperor,  117;  area,  117;  popnlatioo,  118;  army, 
118 ;  revenue,  118 ;  insurrections,  118;  acoonnit  of  the 
rebels,  118 ;  imperial  edict,  118 ;  massacre  of  ahipwiec^- 
ed  Americsns,  119.— Formosa— Masaacra  of  crew  of  an 
American  vessel  on  coast,  119 ;  fort  |br  ahlpwreckad 
mariners  on  Formosa,  119;  estaldiahment  of  ooCege 
at  PekJn,  119;  decree  (brtiidding  printing  of  Chinese 
newqutpers  by  foreigners,  190 ;  oenans  of  Hoag  Kong, 
1866, 190 ;  embassy  to  the  treaty  powers,  190. 

Chohm,  Afiatic—CBaeB  on  board  vessels  in  American 
ports,  191 ;  in  Havana,  198;  ravages  in  the  Mlsalss^i^ 
valley,  198 ;  at  various  Southern  and  Western  dtks 
and  forts,  199;  among  the  Indians,  193;  in  India,  19; 
in  several  Buropean  dtles,  199;  on  the  ooaat  of  AiHcs, 
199;  the  '*  Beady  Dislnfector,"  199;  treatnaent  of  the 
disesse,  199 ;  Ddfbau,  Dr.,  his  method  of  trentime 
cholem,  199, 198. 

CocxBUBH,  Sm  AuczAionn.— On  tbe  right  of  procialniing 
martial  law,  in  the  case  of  ex-Governor  Byre  of  Ja- 
maica, 414. 

OUomMa.- Government,  188;  finances,  198;  aren  a^ 
population,  198;  conflict  between  President  nnd  Can> 
gress,  198;  aflhlr  of  the  steamer  B.  B.  Cayler,  19^; 
ctvU  war,  194 ;  trial  of  President  Moequera,  Idi ;  bsn- 
iebment  of  Mtequera,  195 ;  purchase  of  the  ateams 
B.  B.  Cuyler  and  complication  with  the  United  States* 
195;  Seward,  W.  H.,  correspondence  with  CcAombiBB 
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GoTemment  rdative  to  steamer  B.  R.  Cnyler,  185 ; 
State  electlona,  1S6 ;  thnata  of  leTolation  in  Condlna- 
marea,  IM ;  renewal  of  charter  ofFanama  R.  R.  Ck>m- 
pany,  IM. 

Ooiorado.—AieA  and  physical  featoree,  1M ;  mining,  19f7 ; 
Mil fbr Ita  admlialon,  197;  the  Leglalatnre,  1S7;  elecL 
tlon,  lirr;  flnanoea,  U7 ;  reeonrcea,  197. 

Oommeree  ttfths  UinUtd  /SKatet.^'BxpmiM  and  Imports, 
197;  exports  of  Soathen  prodncts,  197,  198;  exports 
of  cotton,  198;  Ibreign  trade,  198;  ftwelgn  Importa- 
tions at  New  York,  198;  itreiisn  exports  ftom  New 
York,  199 ;  fbreign  yeariy  Importations  into  U.  S.  from 
1849  to  1807, 190;  exportatlons,  1800  to  1897, 199. 

Oonffr$ffationalUt9^  199;  statlstfcs,  199;  organisation  of 
Clerical  Union,  199;  cfanich  edncatlon,  199;  finances 
of  American  Oongregatlonal  Union,  180 ;  action  against 
secret  societies,  18Q;  foreign  missions,  180;  Congre- 
gationalism in  Great  Britain,  180 ;  London  Missionary 
Bodety,  180;  snmmaryof  statistics,  180. 

Cbn^rsM,  U.  A— Second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  oon- 
Tened,  181 ;  list  of  members,  181. 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  consider  the  Mil  regulating 
snlArage  in  the  District  of  Cohmibla,  181 ;  the  bill  is 
impartial  restricted  snfflrage,  181 ;  oor  power  orer  the 
question  of  snflhige  in  this  District,  189;  vnlTeraal 
snflOrage,  188;  manhood  sofflrage,  189;  objections,  188; 
the  Americsn  principle,  189;  proposition  to  place  snf- 
ftage  upon  repabttcan  principle,  188;  amendments  of- 
fered, 188 ;  we  hare  gone  beyond  an  beginnings  now, 
188 ;  are  moving  In  the  right  direction,  188 ;  the  qnali- 
flcatlon  of  InteDlgenoe  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  188;  hard  to  provide  any  rule  that  shall  operate 
equally,  184 ;  the  biU  a  model  for  the  States,  184 ;  mon- 
stroQB  to  apply  the  reading  and  writing  qnaliflcatlon  to 
a  class  who  were  legislated  away  from  school,  184 ;  the 
reading  amendment  rejected,  184;  motion  to  strike 
oot  the  word  "male,**  184;  can  one  giye  any  better 
reason  for  the  exdosion  of  females  from  the  right  of 
soflhige  than  there  is  for  the  exclnsion  of  negroes? 
184;  snifrage  a  right  dexiM  ftom'soclety,  184;  tlie 
tme  basis  is  intelUgence  sod  virtne,  184 ;  no  axgnment 
to  say  women  do  not  want  the  ballot,  180 ;  no  right  to 
assume  they  are  satisfied  with  the  representation  of 
men,  185 ;  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  women  is 
by  no  means  an  experiment,  185;  who  will  be  harmed 
if  negroes  rote  ?  180;  no  tear  of  negro  suffrage  If  yon 
allow  female  snfltage  with  it,  180 ;  what  Is  necessary  to 
make  a  republican  government  stand  forever,  186; 
why  should  there  be  any  restriction  f  186 ;  exclusion  is 
a  brand  of  Cain,  186 ;  Issue  of  universal  suffrage,  187 ; 
the  two  qneetionB  should  not  be  connected,  187;  suf- 
frage not  extended  to  ladies  anywhere  in  the  country, 
18T;  males  are  admitted  that  they  maybe  caUed  to  de- 
fend the  country  in  war,  187 ;  society  has  not  the  right 
to  limit  suffrage  on  any  ground  o(  race,  color,  or  sex, 
188 ;  the  bill  is  one  of  the  systematic  assaults  to  be 
made  on  tbe  fhndameutal  principles  of  American  au- 
tonomy and  liberty,  188;  classes  incompetent  for  self- 
government  should  be  excluded  flrom  suffrage,  188; 
those  who  resist  the  extension  of  suffrage  in  this 
country  win  be  unsuccessfU  in  their  opposition,  188 ; 
a  large  extension  of  suffrage  will  corrupt  and  degrade 
elections,  and  probably  lead  to  their  complete  abrog^ 
tion  hereafter,  189;  the  head  of  the  fiimlly  is  the  true 
base  upon  which  to  rest  sofflrage,  189 ;  motion  to  strike 
out  the  word  "male  "  lost,  189;  amendment  that  tbe 
voter  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  moved,  189;  no 
iqjustlce  to  say  to  a  man  that  before  he  can  vote  he 
must  give  evidence  of  his  capacity,  140 ;  to  write  a 
name  is  simply  a  mechanical  operation  140  *  to  make 


this  a  standard  Is  a  mockeiy,  140 ;  other  methods,  140 ; 
there  can  be  no  safety  in  ignorant  suffrage,  140;  as- 
serted that  fk!eedmen  know  enough  to  know  their 
friends,  141 ;  consequences  of  conferring  the  elective 
fhmchise,  141 ;  deariy  two  sides  to  the  reading  ques- 
tion, 141 ;  the  action  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
bsglnning  of  great  things,  148;  Intelligence  of  men 
not  able  to  read,  149 ;  opportunities  of  colored  people, 
149 ;  importance  of  intelligence,  148 ;  amendments 
which  have  been  offered,  148;  who  oonoemed  In  the 
bUl,  148 ;  amendment  r^ected,  148 ;  passage  of  the  biO, 
148;  vetoed  by  the  President,  144. 

In  the  Senate,  veto  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bill 
conaidered,  144 ;  a  question  as  to  who  shall  vote,  144 ; 
peeuUariy  a  question  for  Congress  to  determine,  144; 
what  rig^t  have  the  white  people  to  say  negroes  shall 
not  vote  ?  144 ;  ol^ectlons  of  the  President  considered, 
144;  not  time  to  try  the  experiment,  146 ;  not  the  place 
for  the  experiment,  145 ;  this  the  time  sad  place  to  try 
It,  145;  to  say  the  people  affected  by  the  measure  shall 
have  no  voice  in  it,  is  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  liberty,  145;  what  will  be  the  line  when  the 
n^gro  votes  in  this  district,  146;  of  what  use  Is  the 
bsllot  to  the  negro  f  146 ;  a  question  of  dominion,  146 ; 
Is  it  right  to  force  this  measure  npon  the  people  of  this 
District  r  l«r ;  passsge  of  the  bill  In  both  Houses,  147. 
•  In  ihe  Senate,  the  bin  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
considered,  148;  seeking  now  to  obliterate  the  word 
»« white"  firom  all  Institutions  and  constitutions 
there,  148 ;  features  of  the  bill,  148 ;  amendment 
offered  relative  to  the  elective  fkanchlse  In  this 
Territory,  148;  what  right  have  you  to  say  a  State 
shall  be  adnfltted  not  on  an  equality  with  every 
other  State  ?  149 ;  Nebraska  is  not  a  State  now,  and  ex 
eluded  ftom  this  action,  149;  is  this  proposition  felr 
to  the  people?  149;  terms  of  the  late  enabling  act, 
149 ;  the  late  proposition  to  the  Southern  States,  160 ; 
we  have  got  to  be  ruled  by  those  people  or  rule  them, 
160;  no  desire  to  exclude  Nebraska  fkom  the  Union, 
160 ;  it  ODty  proposes,  when  the  State  comes  in,  ttiat  It 
Shan  only  be  on  the  explicit  ground  that  there  ahaU 
be  no  denial  of  the  rights  ot  dtlaenship  on  the  ground 
of  color,  160 ;  the  broad  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the 
States  has  been  asserted  here,  161 ;  the  terms  of  the 
enabling  act  have  not  been  complied  with,  161 ;  the 
principle  of  the  amendment,  161;  another  kindred 
doctrine,  169;  distinction  between  this  measure  and 
the  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  169;  the 
admission  of  Tennessee,  169;  the  case  of  Missouri 
cited,  168 ;  the  proposition  hostile  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  168 ;  can  we  override  the  Consti- 
tution f  168;  nothing  to  do  with  the  n^gio  question, 
164 ;  is  this  State  conatitution  presented  to  us  by  the 
I)eople  of  Nebraska  in  accordance  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ?  164 ;  the  right  to  vote  Is  not  one  of 
those  rights  referred  to  in  that  Declaration,  164;  the 
people  of  Nebraska  have  not  violated  the  condition 
prescribed  in  the  enabling  act,  156 ;  these  Territories 
have  Ihirly  and  substantially  complied*  with  all  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them,  156;  the  thing  which 
Congress  is  authorised  to  do  is  the  admisBion  of  the 
State  into  the  Union,  165 ;  the  condition  said  to  be  of 
no  practical  importance,  165 ;  this  is  a  Union  of  equal 
States,  166;  the  authority  of  Congress  to  affix  con- 
ditions to  the  admission  of  a  State,  166;  what  right 
can  you  take  away?  157;  power  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, lOT ;  what  is  a  republican  form  of  government, 
107;  every  government  is  republican  in  form  which 
corresponds  with  the  governments  in  existence  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  168;  I  shall  vote  for 
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this  Ma  with  all  my  heftit,  168 ;  we  are  neglecttng  oar 
duty  to  take  the  goTemments  of  the  rebel  States  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  168;  this  matter  of  admit- 
ting a  Btate  is  one  of  compact,  168;  what  Inquiries 
proper  to  be  made,  160;  what  is  proposed  here,  169; 
every  step  in  this  discnwlon  shows  its  magnitude,  100 ; 
motion  to  a4}oiim  lost,  100;  no  rsason  to  delsj  the 
▼ote,  160 ;  said  to  be  a  conunonplace  question,  161 ;  can 
a  question  of  hnman  rights  be  a  technicality  1 161 ;  this 
Ckmstitation  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  this  body  so 
long  as  it  undertakes  to  disfinmchise  persons  on  ac- 
count of  color,  191 ;  we  must  meet  this  question  as  it 
is,  161 ;  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution,  102 ;  de- 
nied that  Congress  may  annex  as  Amdamental  oon- 
ditlons  any  requirements  it  may  see  llt|  169 ;  we  hare 
an  equal  rig^t  to  give  the  baUot  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, male  and  female,  16i ;  it  is  merely  converting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  into  a  maauihctoiiy  of 
new  States  and  new  State  constitutionB,  16S ;  this  prin- 
ciple wiH  never  meet  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  168;  to  vote  for  this  amendment  is 
equivalent  to  rejecting  the  Constitution,  168;  nothing 
has  occurred  which  seems  of  such  evil  omen  as  the 
course  of  the  Senate,  168 ;  provisions  of  the  enabling 
act,  188;  three  things  required  as  conditions  prece- 
dent, 164;  Nebraska  lliils  in  all,  164;  equality  of  all 
men,  164, 166;  amendment  rejected,  166;  new  section 
moved,  166;  agreed  to,  and  bill  passed,  106. 

In  the  Honse,  an  amendment  oflbred,  166 ;  the  cou- 
snmmaUon  of  the  great  war  is  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all  men  to  participate  in  the  Oovemment  of 
the  country,  166 ;  we  have  recognized  the  doctrine  that 
the  right  of  suilhige  might  be  limited,  197 ;  any  power 
of  Congress  over  the  elective  franchise  has  been 
datmed  only  within  four  years,  167 ;  should  send  this 
question  back  to  the  people,  167 ;  idle  to  assert  that 
the  form  of  government  in  Nebraska  is  not  repub- 
lican, 167 ;  power  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  States, 
168 ;  what  was  the  repnblic  contemplated  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  f  168 ;  is  this  a  republic  f  168 ; 
different  views  about  the  amendment,  168 ;  its  adop- 
tion, 109 ;  bill  passed,  160. 

In  the  Senate,  the  amendment  considered,  160 ;  either 
Congress  has  the  power,  or  it  has  not,  to  declare  what 
shall  be  the  exercise  of  equal  r^ts  in  this  Territory, 
160;  provision  of  the  Constltntioo,  170;  amendment 
concurred  in,  170. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  returned  with  the  Fresidenrs 
objections,  170 ;  passed  over  the  veto,  170. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colora- 
do considered,  170 ;  amendment  reUtive  to  suffkage 
moved,  170;  amendment  agreed  to,  171;  bill  passed, 
171. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado 
considered,  171 ;  amendment  moved  and  adopted,  171 ; 
bill  passed,  171;  Senate  concur,  17S;  bill  returned 
with  the  objections  of  the  President,  173 ;  the  greatest 
snlO^t  that  can  possibly  be  considered  by  Congress 
is  the  legitimate  discussion  of  this  bill,  lift;  political 
power  in  this  country  is  unlhirly  and  injuriously 
lodged,  and,  without  some  fhndamental  amendment, 
impossible  for  the  system  of  government  to  be  per- 
manent, lift ;  bill  fiiils  to  pass,  173. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  relative  to  the  territories  con- 
sidered, 178;  object  ot  the  bill  is  to  prevent  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color  in  any  of  the  territwies, 
178;  amendments  adopted,  178;  bill  passed,  178;  do. 
in  the  House,  174. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  declare  valid  and  oonclusive 
certala  proclamations  of  the  President  considered. 


174 ;  we  go  to  an  unprecedented  length  whm  ire  a- 
dertake  to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment,  174;  vky 
should  we  declare  that,  becanae  men  held  tppoint- 
ments  under  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  preganed 
prima  facU  evidence  that  an  their  acts  woe  dooi 
under  the  direct  aothorlty  of  the  Secretaiyef  Wtrsnil 
the  President  ¥174;  biU  passed,  174. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  ooosldeied,  175;  utneitftbe 
bUl,  178 ;  amendment  moved,  175 ;  dedsioa  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  175 ;  if  the  bQl  paasee,  the  qaeitoi  of 
the.  validity  of  the  Fresident*s  orders  can  aem  be 
brought  before  the  courts  of  the  United  Ststeii  te  In- 
vestigation, 175;  first  time  a  majoil^  of  OoDgrw 
have  ever  committed  themselvee  to  the  doctrine  thit 
they  possess  omnipotence  under  the  Fedeol  CoBfti- 
tntion,  1*76 ;  an  amnesty  bill  to  the  offioets  ladiol- 
dins  who  have  preserved  the  Union,  178 ;  Umit  of  the 
bill,  176 ;  no  danse  in  it  which  is  UBGon8ti}oth»sl,  17T; 
does  not  relate  to  a  case  of  private  treipasi,  171;  the 
bill,  for  the  ilrst  time  in  our  hlHtory,  Ibrbids  the 
courts  to  investigate  a  case  brought  before  tliem  bf  i 
dtisen,  177;  previons  laws,  177;  Ita  pioTlfliaoi,lT7; 
amendment  rejected  and  bill  passed,  178. 

In  the  House,  a  bin  to  repeal  the  13th  section  of  the 
act  to  suppress  Insubordination,  etc.,  which  tatfaor- 
iced  the  President  to  extend  pardcm  to  SotUhemofl- 
eers,  etc,  178 ;  Congress  has  no  control  over  the  power 
to  pardon  givetn  to  the  President  by  the  ConEtltatifln, 
178 ;  no  necessity  for  immediate  action,  17B ;  ol^of 
the  bill  to  prevent  an  unwise  restorailon  of  piopeity 
to  persons  engaged  in  arms  against  the  QorenuBeot, 
179 ;  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Cooomittee  and  reported 
back,  179;  eftetofthe  repeal  on  the pardonhigpove; 
of  the  President,' 179, 180;  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the 
18th  section  because  It  is  broader  than  the  Conitita- 
tion,  180 ;  the  power  of  pardon  is  in  the  Ptecident,  ud 
in  him  exdnsively,  ISl ;  the  power  of  the  Fresidflit  to 
pardon  is  comprehensive  of  every  offence,  ana  la  the 
most  comprehensive  terms  of  the  English  laagiuge, 
181 ;  all  proclamations  ^  the  President  opento  as  hws, 
181 ;  no  necessity  for  sction,  188 ;  original  act  of  coo- 
llscatlon  misnamed,  188 ;  the  great  masa  of  the  Sooth- 
em  people  did  not  incur  the  crime  of  treason,  183; 
high  time  that  wholesale  accusations  had  ceased,  IS ; 
this  repeal  win  be  understood  as  an  expresiion  by 
Congress  against  a  conciliatory  course  tomrd  the 
Southern  States,  188;  bil]  paaaed,  188. 

In  the  House,  a  btn  considered  to  regulate  lemonli 
from  oflSce,  184 ;  its  details,  184  *  also  a  bill  of  a  fonoa 
session  called  up,  184;  its  details,  184;  it  rests  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  power  of  remoral  does  not 
rightftilly  belong  to  the  President  alone,  181;  the 
people  have  rebuked  and  trodden  down  the  tgnsai 
pretensions  of  the  Executive,  185 ;  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  heads  of  departments  offered,  IBS ;  oondsts 
of  two  propositfons :  first,  the  heads  of  the  several  d^ 
partments  irremovable  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
President;  second,  authorizes  them  to  appoint  their 
subordinates,  185 ;  if  the  first  prevails,  there  la  no 
reason  why  the  second  should  not,  185 ;  sitoatlon  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  if  this  propoeitkn 
is  adopted,  185;  this  is  a  radical  change  of  the  Got- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  186;  the  proposition  U 
fhiught  with  ftiture  embarrassment  and  Inconvenience, 
186 ;  what  right  has  a  head  of  a  department  to  a  polkj. 
except  it  be  that  policy  established  by  law?  186;  the 
practice  which  it  is  proposed  to  change  has  obtained 
too  often  and  too  long  in  the  Govefnment,  186;  the 
amendment  rejected  and  the  bill  passed,  187. 
In  the  Senate,  bill  reported  from  the  Joint  select  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Betienehment,  with  motion  to  strike  oat  all 
and  iDiert  a  naw  bill,  381;  wby  alioald  tha  baada  of 
dapartmaiita  be nada an  azcaptioDf  Ufl;  rawon  why 
not  excepted,  197 ;  Beeretarlaa,  CEeatoiea  of  the  lawa 
and  not  of  the  ConatltiKtlaii,  188 ;  tbeir  oonnectlon 
with  the  Fftaldent  a  peculiar  one,  188 ;  practice  of 
Amner.yearSf  18B ;  ■eyeral  diatlnct  aql^ectB  comprised 
In  this  UU,  188;  details,  188;  amendmenta  moTed, 
180;  tbe  qoestton  is  almpiy  whether  tlie  Ckmstltntion 
of  the  ITi^ted  Statea  shall  or  shall  not  be  observed, 
180 ;  what  doea  the  bUl  provide  ?  190 ;  v{|pws  of  Story, 
190;  dedaions  the  othhr  way,  100;  what  will  yon  gain 
by  this  crasade.  on  the  President  Y 190;  amendment, 
190;  Ck>nffTes8  has  the  eonstitatlonal  power  to  pass 
this  bin,  190 ;  views  of  the  ftaiiers  of  the  Constttntion, 
191 ;  the  bill  only  nndertafcea  to  control  what  has 
been  conftssed  by  the  advocates  of  this  power  to  be 
sn  abuse  of  the  Bxecntlve  anthoiity,  191 :  all  the  l^ill 
propoaea  is  to  say  ta  substance  tiiat  when aman,  under 
the  Conatitatlon,  i^on  the  nemJnation  of  the  President, 
is  appointed  hy  and  with  the  adviee  of  the  Senate,  he 
shaU  hold  until  his  successor  is  nominated  by  the 
Piesident  and  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
cdtasent  of  the  Senate,  101 ;  on  what  gnmnd  of  power 
Is  this  biU  proposed  f  lOS;  only  two  possible  locations 
far  the  power  of  senMyval  under  the  Gonatitation,  198 ; 
what  doea  the  bin  do  f  198 ;  thia  senatorial  pretension 
examined,  19S ;  what  effect  will  be  pijoduoed  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  possession  snd  exercise  of  this  power  ? 
198 ;  give  to  the  Senate  domination  over  the  Executive 
to  an  extent  not  contemplated,  198 ;  flirther  amend- 
ment offpted,  198;  a  sweepii^  proposition,  198;  it 
will  give  strength  snd  merit  to  the  bill,  194;  the 
President  announced  he  means  "  to  kick  out  of  office  ** 
present  incumbents,  194;  att  legislation  of  this  kind 
very  dangerous  in  itself,  104 ;  what  a  state  of  things 
if  an  minor  custom-house  officers  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  confrmation  1 194 ;  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
proper  department  ia  properly  responsible,  195 ;  nuin- 
ber  of  removala  and  appointmenta  by  President  John- 
son, 195;  what  is  then  alarming  in  it  f  196;  the  Presi- 
dent haa  usurped  the  powers  of  Ckmgress  on  a  colossal 
scale,  196;  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  the  protection  of 
k^al  and  patriotic  cltlsena  against  the  Piesident,  196 ; 
are  you  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  the 
measure  of  your  powers  ?  196;  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis,  107 ;  amendment  lost,  197 ;  moved  to  except 
the  Secietsriea,  197 ;  lost,  197 ;  bill  passed,  197. 

In  the  House,  motion  to  amend  by  striking  out  the 
words  relatfaag  to  the  Secretaries,  198 ;  carried,  198. 

In  the  Senate,  amendment  of  the  House  considered, 
196;  Senate  leftise  to  concur,  198;  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  eonfiBrenoe,  199;  report  agreed  to  in  both 
Houses,  199 ;  bin  rotumed  by  the  President,  199 ;  pas- 
ssge  over  the  Teto,  199. 

In  the  House,  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  in  Maryland,  900. 

In  the  House,  charges  of  impeachment  against  the 
President,  900;  referred  to  the  Judklary  Committee, 
300;  flirther  resolutions,  901 ;  report  of  the  Judidaiy 
Committee  on  impeachment  of  the  President,  901 ; 
minority  report,  901. 

In  the  House,  resolntion  rdative  to  an  investigation 
of  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  offered,  908;  report  of 
committee,  909;  the  ''Louisiana  BiD,'*  908 ;  principles 
of  the  bill,  908. 

In  the  Seuate,  resolutions  declaring  the  true  princi- 
ples of  construction  oifered,  904. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relative  to  reconstruction 
offered,  904;  a  blU  for  the  restoration  to  the  Stotes 


lately  in  insurrection  of  their  political  rigjbte  offered, 
904, 905 ;  what  aro  Uw  great  questions  that  now  divide 
the  nation  ?  905 ;  meaning  of  terms,  905 ;  the  l^iisktlve 
power  is  the  sole  guardian  of  sovereignty,  906 ;  what 
power  has  the  President  over  a  subject  till  Congress 
has  legialated  upon  it?  906 ;  though  the  Piesident  is 
Commander-in-Chief;  Congress  is  hie  commander,  906 ; 
CoDgress  denies  the  right  of  the  President  to  re- 
construct, 906 ;  Ihrther  views  of  policy,  907 ;  Congress 
denies  that  the  old  rebel  States  have  any  existence, 
907;  to  be  rogretted  that  inconsiderate  ^publicans 
ever  supposed  the  alight  amendmenU  proposed  to  the 
Constitntion  would  satisfy  the  reforms  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  Government,  907 ;  this  bill  sn  abso- 
lute necessity,  907;  insure  the  ascendency  of  the 
Union  party,  907 ;  what  is  nsgro  equality  f  907. 

Two  bins  now  pending  beforo  the  House,  908;  at- 
tempts made  by  these  two  measures  to  induce  the 
House  to  depart  fh>m  what  has  hitherto  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Beoonstructlon,  908 ;  what 
has  been  done  thus  Ikr  by  the  Committee  on  Becon- 
structlon,  900 ;  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, ite  object,  900 ;  a  declaration  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Joint  committee,  909 ;  thia  bill  totaDy  ignores  the 
first  duty  of  Congross  to  give  the  protection  of  law  to 
life  and  property  in  disoiganixed  Stotes,  909 ;  what  do 
the  Legislatures  of  the  loyal  Stotes  say  ?  909. 

Object  of  the  bill  to  remove  certain  incongruities  in 
the  Constituticm,  910;  to  get  rid  of  the  Constitution, 
910;  the  decision  in  the  Milligan  case  denounced  as 
inikunous,  210 ;  is  the  Court  to  be  stricken  down  f  910 ; 
three  le^iug  ol]Jecte  in  this  measure,  910 :  to  get  rid 
of  the  Apreme  Court— to  depose  the  Preeldent— to 
correct  "incongruities"  in  the  Constitation,  910;  the 
doctrine  that  this  Government  can  make  conquest  of 
any  of  the  Stotss  of  this  Union  is  at  vrar  vrith  the 
ftmdamental  idea  of  the  Government,  911. 

If  this  becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  found  defective  in 
that  it  does  not  aflbid  any  protection  to  the  loyal  class 
of  the  inhabitanto  of  the  Southern  eommunities,  911 ; 
how  do  we  stsnd  to-day  1 911 ;  efforta  made  ralative  to 
impartial  suffrage  in  the  Territoriea,  919;  vrill  any 
thing  more  favorable  be  granted  to  the  rebel  Stotes 
than  ia  required  of  the  Territories,  819;  if  this  bUl 
should  pasa,  and  we  go  on  with  the  impeachment,  all 
the  great  intereeto  of  the  oountiy  will  atandstiU,  wait- 
ing-the  result,  919;  the  people  have  already  decided 
several  pointo  of  thia  great  coniroversy,  918 ;  that  they 
would  trust  to  Compress  nther  than  to  the  Bxecutive, 
918;  what  does  the  bill  propose?  918;  have  we  the 
power  to  pass  itY  914;  demands  of  the  national  will 
for  certain  chai^gea  in  the  ConsUtotton,  914;  relative 
to  fhture  attempte  atseoession,  914. 

Amendment  offered  to  sixth  sectiOD  of  the  bill,  916 ; 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on;  Beconstruction, 
816;  report  of  the  committoe,  816;  a  biU  topnt  under 
govemmento  ten  Stotea  now  without  govemmente, 
816 ;  reaaon  why  no  govemmento  have  been  provided, 
817;  for  two  years  in  a  stoto  of  anarchy,  817 ;  featores 
of  the  bin,  917;  most  ccmpleto  of  all  the  plana  pro- 
posed, 917 ;  founded  on  (he  law  of  nationa,  917. 

What  doea  the  bill  provide?  813;  on  what  is  it 
founded  ?  818 ;  toe  preamble  doea  not  embrace  a  single 
truth,  818;  these  Statea  aro  Statea  within  the  Union, 
818;  no  constltotlonal  power  to  pass  tois  bUl,  818; 
power  dalmed  under  the  law  of  nations,  918 ;  what  ia 
toe  territory  of  toese  Stotes  ?  910 ;  who  are  the  people 
of  toese  Stotes?  810. 

This  biU  is  the  exercise  of  the  Ugihest  possible 
power  of  legislation  which  can  be  exercised  under 
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the  Oonatitiitloii  by  the  reprefentatiTei  of  the  people, 
S19;  eTeiy-act  of  l^tlation  thnB  ikr  exchidee  the 
doctrine  that  theie  are  eanqnered  States,  S19 ;  how, 
then,  can  military  gOYemmenta  be  fluitened  on  tiliem, 
S19 ;  by  the  rebellion  th<^  taceeeded  in  OTertnming 
their  prerioady  exiating  State-  {[OTcmmentB,  S19; 
ready  to  get  aside  by  law  all  these  lUe^  gorem- 
menta,  aSO ;  on  the  •  tate  of  flicts  presnmed  by  the  op- 
position it  is  mooatroas  to  pasi  this  bill,  890 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  bin,  S90 ;  a  simple  abrogation  of  all  attempts 
for  the  time  to  protect  the  Sonthem  people  by  the  or- 
dinary exercise  of  dvH  anthority,  990;  the  most  ex- 
treme flieasare  that  can  be  enacted  by  this  Ck>ngrees 
or  any  kgisIatiTe  body,  991 ;  a  necessity  calls  for  it, 
991 ;  proper  coarse  for  this  Congress,  991 ;  not  a  pre- 
cedent we  should  be  willing  to  establish,  991 ;  what 
the  bill  proposes  to  do,  991 ;  mored  to  refer  to  Jndlda- 
ly  Committee,  with  instmctions,  92S ;  lost,  9SS ;  origi- 
nal bin  passed,  999. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bin  considered,  999 ;  amendment 
offered,  999 ;  impartial  soflhige  wanted,  998 ;  amend- 
ment moved,  998 ;  wisest  coarse  is  to  pass  tills  bill, 
then  the  Louisiana  Bill,  998 ;  principle  of  the  bUl  that 
the  rebel  States  hare  been  conqnered,  998 ;  held  by 
the  sword  and  the  right  of  oonqaest,  994 ;  the  bin  is 
simply  in  the  natnre  of  an  article  of  war,  991 ;  if  con- 
stitntional  government  is  strack  down,  it  matters 
little  whether  there  is  impattial  soiRage  or  manhood 
soflhige,  994 ;  what  are  we  doing  f  994 ;  the  Sonthem 
people  will  prefer  military  goYemment  to  oniyeresl  snf- 
Ihige,  995 :  difllerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  States  are  placed  in  conseqa|pce  of  rebel- 
lion, 996 ;  recognition  of  tbe  JSxecotlve  and  Jodiclal 
Departments  of  the  Government,  990 ;  Ihcts,  990 ;  what 
is  proposed  by  the  bin  withont  amendment,  990;  a 
oonfBssion  to  the  world  that  oar  institations  are  a 
feUore,  997 ;  objections  to  the  amendment,  997 ;  other 
obJectionB,  9S8 ;  I  shall  not  vote  to  degrade  snAage, 
996;  what  is  this  measorer  998;  its  iloatores,  998 ; 
powers  of  the  commanders,  989;  the  blQ  is  an  open 
confession  that  repablican  government  is  a  ftdlore, 
999 ;  amendment  soggested,  999. 

Motion  to  strike  ont  aU  after  the  first  word  of  the 
preamble,  and  insert  a  new  bill,  990 ;  the  new  biU, 
9S0;  amendments  offered,  980;  the  principle  of  the 
bin  is  contained  in  the  flnt  two  Unee,  981 ;  its  fea- 
tares,  881 ;  the  rebeltton  has  swept  away  afl  the  civil 
govemmenta  in  the  Sonthem  Statea,  981 ;  States  or- 
ganised by  the  former  President,  989;  the  groands 
jqfoa  which  this  bill  Is  pot  for  Jnstiflcatlon  are  not 
correct,  989 ;  what  is  the  signification  of  the  first  Une 
of  the  presmble  ?  988 ;  what  is  meant  hj  l^gal  State 
governments  r  988;  not  governments  in  the  sense  of 
the  Conetitotion,  988;  amendment  sgreed  to,  988 ;  bin 

In  the  Hoose,  the  qaestlon  on  ooncorring  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  considered,  988 ;  it  pro- 
poses to  reconstroct  the  State  governments  throogh 
the  agency  of  disloyal  men,  SS84;  it  contains  every 
thing  bat  protection,  884 ;  we  take  the  management 
flrom  tbe  General  of  the  Army  end  pat  it  In  the  hsnds 
of  the  President,  984;  why  so  anxiona  to  proclaim 
nniversal  amnesty  r  988;  pass  this  bU,  yon  open  the 
flood-gates  of  misery,  986 ;  what  does  it  demand  of 
the  Sonthem  people?  985;  details,  986;  pats  the 
bayonet  to  the  bresst  of  every  rebel  in  the  Sonth,  980 ; 
moat  wicked  and  abominable  mcaaore,  980 ;  abrogates 
the  Constliotion  of  the  United  States,  987 ;  Hooae  re- 
ftise  to  concor  with  the  Senate,  987. 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  insist  considered,  987 ; 


whatwffl  be  the  resoltof  a  conference 1 987;  if  joiiet 
aalde  a  conference,  yon  set  aside  e?ery  Josisid  Vm4- 
cent  measore  of  protection,  988;  eochabaiBiweimt 
cannot  become  a  law  at  this  session,  98B;  tfae^MatioB 
is  a  radical  elementary  principle,  wUch  dDut  be 
abandoned  onder  tiie  report  of  a  confersnee  eonaJt- 
tee,  988 ;  how  are  we  to  compromise?  989;  a  pecket 
veto  to  be  avoided,  989 ;  the  bin  is  bonrlffly  Mbdn, 
MO;  itagood  featoiea,  MO;  its  defects, 9tt ;  ttpheei 
tiie  ballot  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  hands  of  tlie  irinie 
negro  po^^atlon  of  the  Sonthem  States,  9i0;  itcdp- 
plea  the  n^gro  by  no  restriction,  941 ;  we  wsat  Ddte 
black  nor  white  oligarchlea,  941 ;  Senate  aaModoeBti, 
as  amended,  coociirred  fai,  841. 

In  the  Smate,  tiA  amendments  of  the  Hoose  «■• 
sidered,  848;  do.  concaxred  in,  848;  bffl  retmned  by 
the  President  with  objectiona,  and  passed,  MS;  leti 
passed  at  this  session,  844. 

Ol^eotions  of  the  President  to  the  army  tpproprii- 
tlon  bin,  844 ;  deprives  13m  President  of  coBstttntioBil 
fonctlons  as  Oommander-ln-Oilef;  844 ;  ehaage  of  tfane 
for  the  meeting  of  Congresfl,  844;  dose  of  tbe  seeood 
session  of  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  844. 

First  session  of  Fortieth  Congress  cooTesed,  9M; 
list  of  members,  844;  motion  to  electa  Speaker,  86; 
sixteen  absent  States,  845 ;  not  a  legal  constitatlaDil 
Congress,  845;  protest  of  memberi,  815;  cboteeof 
Speaker,  840. 

In  the  Senate,  resolutions  relative  to  reooastnictioe, 

840. 

In  the  Hoose,  reeolotion  relative  to  reooottnedoB; 
also,  to  oontinning  the  inreatigaUon  o(  the  i^asa 
against  the  President  offered,  816;  a  bffl  to  profide 
for  a  more  effldent  government  in  the  Sootfaen  8tita 
reported,  M7;  its  featorea,  M7;  passed,  918, 

In  the  Senate,  a  Bab8titateadoptedft)r  tbe  Hook 
bin,  848;  passed,  849. 

In  the  Hoose,  amendment  of  the  Senate  aocDded 
andconcorred  in,  849;  Senate  reftise  toooneonSSO; 
conference,  900 ;  report,  960 ;  agreed  to,  85D;  bUl 
vetoed,  969 ;  passed,  960 ;  bUl  relative  to  eooftB- 
cation  reported,  9B0 ;  pofltponed,  961 ;  reeoa  tika, 
961. 

Second  meeting  of  Congress,  861 ;  memben  praeot. 
861, 969 ;  resolotlonB  ofltaed,  958 ;  fltrther  npiileaMDt 
to  the  Beconstraction  Act  reported,  969;  the  bIB,  IB; 
amended  and  passed,  968. 

In  the  Senate,  House  bffl  amended  by  a  tobstitBte, 
868;  the  sobstitote,  968;  passed, !x»8;  amended ia the 
Hoose  andretomed,  964;  repmt  on  the Honae uneDd- 
ments,  964;  tbe  Senate  non-oonenr,  9B6;  eoofcreaee, 
9B6;  report,  966;  adopted,  966;  vetoed  by  tbe  Fiea- 
dent,  966;  passed  over  the  veto,  966;  mbseqoeiit  ad< 
JoommentB  of  Congreas,  966. 
Cbntidctteut— Democratic  Mass  Convention,  966;  aoon- 
bling  of  the  Bepobllcan  Convention,  966;  resohitksu, 
966 ;  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Cattventko,8S6  ; 
retolations,  960 ;  resalt  of  the  election,  966;  poHticiI 
standing  of  the  LegiBhitore,  966;  WorUngmsD*!  Ooa- 
vention,  960;  debt,  967;  SUte  tax,  Vt;  eqcndltore*, 
S67 ;  valoatton  of  property,  967;  school  ftmd,  VI;  w 
ckim8,9(77;  banks,  967;  charitable  institotiODf.ST; 
penitentiary,  967 ;  births,  907 ;  increase  of  population, 
857;  manlagea,  867;  deaths,  867;  miUtia,  968;  Oor* 
eroo^*s  views  on  Federal  aflktrs,  968;  taxation  of  Fed- 
eral bonds,  968 ;  manhood  soflhige,  968 ;  Stste  capltab, 
868;  temperance  laws,  868;  preaervation  of  flrii  b 
rivers,  968. 
CoNinBsa,  JoHK.— Senator  ftom  California,  181 ;  on  reeoa- 
atroction,  887. 
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CoRNiSLTUB,  Pettb  TON.— Birth,  238;  artistic  career,  259 ; 
death,  253. 

Cb^/on.— Decrease  In  proclactlon,  259 ;  total  product  for 
the  year,  239 ;  exports  to  foreign  ports,  269 ;  coDsamp- 
tlon  in  United  States,  260 ;  prices,  260 ;  production  in 
other  countries,  200 ;  consumption  of,  In  Europe,  260; 
cotton  tax,  200;  report  of  committee  apiK)inted  at 
Paris  Exposition  on  the  fkitare  snpply  of  cotton,  261. 

CouetN,  Victor.— Birth,  261 ;  literary  career,  261 ;  works, 
262 ;  death,  261. 

CowAN^  Edoab.— Senator  from  Pcnnsylyania,  131 ;  moved 
an  amendment  to  suffrage  bill  of  District  of  Columbia, 
1^,  136 ;  on  the  reading  qaallflcatlon  for  voters,  140, 
141 ;  on  suffrage  in  Nebraska,  l&l ;  on  removals  ftom 
oiBce,  190, 195. 

Cmxmoa,  D.  H.— Trial  for  refusing  take  the  test  oath  in 
Missouri,  623. 


Davis,  Admiral  Charles  H.— In  command  of  South  At- 
lantic squadron,  528.  , 

Davis,  Garrbtt.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  181 ;  on  fe- 
male snfftage,  188. 

Davis,  Jefi-brson. -Petition  of,  for  Vrlt  otAabeag  corpus, 
fSXfl.    See  MUUary  Commissiona. 

Day,  Jereviah.— Birth,  262 ;  educational  career,  262, 263 ; 
death,  262. 

De  Bow,  Jaxes  Duttwoodt  BROWirsoir.^Blrth,  263 ;  ed- 
itorial labors,  268 ;  death,  263. 

Delano,  Colttmbus.- Representative  from  Ohio,  181 ;  on 
suffrage  in  Nebraska,  167. 

ifeto?i7are.— Development,  264;  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
264 ;  public  whipping,  264 ;  education,  264 ;  agrlcultare, 
2&4 ;  suffrage,  2&4 ;  Equal  Rights  Convention,  264 ;  reso- 
lutions, 264 ;  decision  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  265 ;  political  standing  of 
the  Legislature,  265. 

Delvio,  Hbrr  von.— Connection  with  railroads  in  Rufl- 
sia,  667. 

i>enmarJt.— Reigning  sovereign,  266 ;  heir-apparent,  265 ; 
area,  265;  population,  265 ;  budget,  265;  public  debt, 
263;  army,  265:  navy,  285;  commerce,  265;  present 
Constitution,  265;  Rigsdag,  265;  religion,  265;  firee- 
dom,  265 ;  titular  privileges,  266 ;  treaty  with  United 
States  for  sale  of  West  India  possessions,  265 ;  efforts 
to  obtain  retrocession  of  Schleswig  from  Prussia, 
266. 

Dewet,  Chbster.- Birth,  266;  education,  266;  acquire- 
ments and  labors,  266 ;  character,  266 ;  death,  266. 

Dijjiomatio  Corr&fpondence.—AX&ham^  claims,  267 ;  Secre- 
tary Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  267;  Lord  Stan- 
ley's instructions  to  Sir  Frederick  Brace  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration,  270;  Secretary  Seward's  reply, 
271 ;  views  of  the  British  Government  on  Mr.  Seward's 
dispatch,  271;  fttiiure  of  the  proposal  to  arbitrate, 
272;  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  272;  Mr. 
Adams's  reply,  272;  the  Spanish- American  war,  272; 
propositions  of  Oovernment  at  Washington  to  South 
American  states,  272;  purchase'of  Danish  West  In- 
dia Islands,  273;  France  and  Mexico,  272;  letter  of 
Minister  Dix  to  Secretary  Seward,  272. 

JHseiples  of  C%rfc^.— Number  of  preachers  and  members, 
273;  denominational  institutions,  278;  periodicals, 
273;  foreign  churches,  273 ;  income  and  expenditures, 
273. 

Duiriei  qf  Cdumlda.—'BlSi  to  regulate  saffrago  in,  passed, 
147. 

DrxoN,  James.- Senator  firom  Connecticut,  131 ;  moves  a 
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reading  and  writing  amendment  to  the  sufihige  bill  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  139. 

DoDOE,  WnxL&M  B.— Representative  from  New  York, 
131 ;  on  reconstruction,  212. 

J)omlnion  of  ^notfa.— Organization,  273 ;  local  govern- 
ments, 274 ;  important  political  cbanges  and  resifTts, 
274;  meeting  of  Colonial  Conference  inLondon^  274; 
delegates,  274;  proceedings,  274,  276;  royal  proclama- 
tion, 275 ;  inauguration  of  the  union,  275 ;  political  feuds 
and  animosities,  275 ;  formation  of  provincial  govern- 
ments, 276 ;  result  of  the  election,  276 ;  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, 276 ;  speech  of  the  Governor-General,  276 ; 
proceedinjrs  of  Parliament,  277;  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gait,  Minister  of  Finance,  277 ;  liiilure  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank,  277 ;  Parliaments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
277 ;  changes  in  local  government,  278 ;  area  and  pop- 
ulation, 278;  commerce  and  tonnage,  278;  finances, 
278. 

Doolittle,  Jakes  R.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  131 ;  on 
female  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  139 ;  on  re- 
construction, 225, 230;  on  suffrage  in  Nebraska,  153. 
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Eaiies,  CoABLEa.- Birth,  279;  public  career,  279;  death, 
279. 

JEkutem  CAvrcA4i9.— Armenians,  279;  Neetorians,  280; 
Jacobites,  280;  Copts,  2S0 ;  Abyssinlans,  281. 

.Ecuador.— President,  281 ;  area  and  popalation,  281 ;  ex- 
ports, 281 ;  movements  of  shipping,  281 ;  dissatisfiu:- 
tion  with  the  administration,  281 ;  resignation  of  the 
cabinet,  281 ;  do.  of  the  President,  281 ;  reconstractlon 
of  the  cabinet,  281 ;  acts  of  Congress,  28Si 

Edkuitds,  George  F.— Senator  from  Vermont,  131 ;  on 
suffrage  in  Nebraska,  161 ;  moves  an  amendment  to 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  166, 169 ;  moves  an  amendment  to 
the  Colorado  Bill,  170 ;  on  removals  (torn  office,  187, 
189, 193, 197. 

JEldueation  and  EducaUonal  Progress.— Bspld  advance  in 
education,  282;  progress  of  female  education,  282;  en- 
dowments to  literary  inatltntlons,  282;  polytechnic 
schools,  282 ;  agricaltural  colleges,  288 ;  professional 
education,  288 ;  higher  education  of  women,  283 ;  prog- 
ress of  public  school  education,  286 ;  eBtabllshment 
of  the  Department  of  Education  by  Congress,  284 ;  pub- 
lic schools  In  the  Southern  States,  284 ;  education  of 
pdbr  whites  and  freedmen,  284 ;  perversion  of  school 
fhnds,  284 ;  effc^s  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  284 ; 
Mr.  Peabody'e  donation,  284 ;  trustees  of  the  donation, 
284;  organization  of  the  board,  286;  regulations  for 
the  disbursement  of  the  fhnd,  285;  educational  fUnds 
of  the  Western  States,  28iS. 

iS^;;^^.— Government,  286;  area  and  population,  286; 
finances.  286 ;  army,  2S6 ;  tonnage,  286 ;  commerce,  280 ; 
intercourse  of  the  Pacha  with  civilized  nations,  286 ; 
slave-trade,  286;  recall  of  troops  firom  Crete,  287;  in- 
tervention In  behalf  of  English  captives  in  Abyssinia, 
287;  troops  sent  to  Abyssinia,  287 ;  Suez  Canal,  287. 

Ele^riciti/,—ConYeTBion  of  dynamic  into  electrical  force, 
287 ;  self-augmentation  of  the  power  of  a  magnet, 
288 ;  another  form  of  the  dynamo-magnetic  machine, 
288;  the  electrical  condition  of  the  ear(h,  289;  polar- 
ization of  the  electrodes,  290 ;  improvements  of  bat- 
teries, 290 ;  new  electrical  apparatus,  291 ;  a  new  vol- 
taic pile,  291 ;  self-registering  electric  thermometer, 
291 ;  electric  clocks,  292 ;  cost  of  the  electric  light, 
292;  electric  light  regulator,  293;  electric  light  for 
buoys,  293 ;  engraving  by  electricity,  298 ;  separating 
silver  from  lead  by  electricity,  294 ;  other  useful  ap* 
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plloitlons  of  electricity,  S94;  experiments  in  dee- 
trolyais,  896 ;  ^ielbllity  of  the  electric  0park,  285;  ef- 
fects of  electricity  on  seeds,  895 ;  obseryattons  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  S96;  electrical  countries,  296. 

HUiDBiDos,  Chablks  A.— Representative  from  Wisconsin, 
131 ;  on  reconstrnction,  210,  219,  2S6. 

EuoT,  Tbovas  D.— Bepresentative  from  Haseachnsetta, 
181 ;  on  inTesti/j[ating  the  New  Orieans  riot,  202. 

Smxanuel,  Victob.— King  of  Italy,  birth  and  accession, 
406. 

£]fOLS8,  William  Mobbisov.— Birth,  296;  career,  296; 
literary  labors,  296;  death,  296. 

Europe.— Kffs^  and  populalloD,  296;  continaed  political 
afi^tation,  297;  Confederation  of  German  States,  297; 
affairs  in  Anstria,  297;  policy  of  Rasela,  297;  matters 
in  Denmark,  297 ;  disturbances  in  Turkey,  297 ;  Fenian 
af^tatlon  in  Great  Britain,  297 ;  Reform  party,  297;  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Government  in  Spain,  297; 
new  Constitution  in  AoKtria,  298;  elections  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  298. 

EvAirs,  GKbBos.— Birth,  298 ;  career,  298;  death,  298. 

Etbb,  ex-Governor  of  Jamaica.— His  arrest,  414. 


Fabadat,  Michabl.— Birth,  298;  edacation,  298;  scien- 
tific researches,  299;  works,  299 ;  death,  298. 

Fabbagut,  Adiobal.— In  command  of  the  European 
squadron,  626. 

Fmian  Brotherhood.— Act\Y\ty,  290 ;  eflbrte  to  obtain  bol- 
ligiercnt  rights,  299 ;  uprising  In  Ireland,  299 ;  conven- 
tions and  public  meetings,  299 ;  invasion  of  Canada, 
800 ;  meeting  of  Fenian  Congress,  800 ;  proceedings, 
800;  reports,  800;  Fenian  riot  at  Manchester,  800; 
onion  of  Roberts  and  Stephens  parties,  800 ;  address 
of  Senate,  800 ;  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  800. 

Fessendxn,  Wiluax  p.— Senator  from  Maine,  181 ;  on 
suflfrage  in  Nebraska,  158 ;  on  repeal  of  the  amnesty 
cbuse,  178 ;  on  removals  from  office,  188, 194 ;  on  re- 
construction, 288. 

FiBLD,  David  Dudlbt.— Birth,  801 ;  studies,  801 ;  labors, 
801 ;  death,  801. 

Finances  qf  the  United  States.— Iraptored.  aspect  of  fiscal 
affairs.  802 ;  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  802 ;  estimates  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  802;  reduction  of  the  debt, 
802 ;  change  in  the  character  of  the  debt,  802 ;  state- 
ment of  indebtedness  June  80,  803;  summary  state- 
ment of  debt  November  1, 804 ;  views  respecting  the 
excess  of  currency,  804 ;  contraction  of  the  currency, 
801 ;  prospective  resumption  of  specie  payments,  804 ; 
consolidation  of  the  debt,  804 ;  importance  of  con- 
tracting the  currency,  805 ;  views  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  805;  opposition  views,  805;  retiring  the 
circulation  of  national  banks,  806 ;  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment respecting  specie  payments,  806;  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  800 ;  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  debt,  806,  807 ;  reduction  of  debt,  807 ;  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  807 ;  sources 
of  revenue,  806;  ability  of  the  country  to  sustain 
taxation,  808;  amount  of  business  in  leading  commer- 
cial cities^  806;  consamption  of  various  necessities, 
809 ;  ftiU  in  prices,  809 ;  operation  of  the  revenue  law, 
fn  regard  to  available  sources  of  revenue,  809 ;  tax  on 
spirits,  809 ;  tax  on  fermented  liquors,  809 ;  on  tobac- 
co, 809;  receipts  ttom  stamps,  809,  810;  recapitula- 
tion of  receipts,  810 ;  redemption  of  bonds,  810 ;  report 
of  Senate  Finance  Committee,  810 ;  daily  prices  of 
gold  at  New  York,  811 ;  bullion  deposited  at  the  mint, 


812;  prices  of  raUroad  shares,  312;  imperii  tnd  ex* 
ports  of  specie,  812. 

FnrcK,  Welliax  E.— Representative  from  Ohio,l»;  on 
reconstruction,  218. 

Flahdxbs,  BBNJAifcr  F.— Crovemor  of  Louisiana,  459. 

FZoriefa.— Made  a  part  of  Third  Military  District.  Si: 
placed  under  Colonel  Spragne,  312 ;  divKoa  of  the 
State  into  districts  for  registration,  813;  Oorenor 
Walker's  proclamatioii  respecting  vacancies  is  drll 
offices,  818 ;     orders  respecting  secret  meetiogi  of 
armed  blacks,  813 ;  first  appointment  to  cirll  offlcr.  b^ 
the  military  commander,  818 ;  Republican  CoDTemicn 
met  at  Tallahassee,  318;  registration  of  voien,3l3: 
order  prohibiting  civil  officers  from  using  ioflaeofip  h 
reconstruction,  318 ;   convention  to  organixe  Ubwi 
Conservative  party,  818;  resolutions,  813;  additioosl 
ortlcrs  to  civil  officers  respecting  their  inHaeDce  in  re- 
construction, 813 ;  continued  efforts  to  organize  a  Con- 
servative party,  314;   results  of  registration,  S14; 
order  relative  to  an  election,  814 ;  instruction  for  re- 
vising registration  lists,  314 ;  result  of  the  elect:"!*. 
815 ;  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  measure*  re- 
lating to  reponstrnction,  815 ;  removal  of  sheriiL*,  Zii; 
education,  816 ;  immigration,  815. 

FosTEB,  Latatbttb  S. — Senator  fh>m  Connecticut,  131 ; 
on  the  reading  qAlificatlon  for  voters,  140. 

FouLD,  AcHiLLB.— Birtii,  815 ;  political  career,  316;  deatii. 
816. 

France.— Emperor  and  heir-apparent,  816 ;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 816;  population  of  chief  cities,  316;  int»«$tii.i; 
features  of  population,  316 ;  annexation  of  ooloDle*, 
816 ;  population  of  colonial  posscseions,  816:  \iriistl 
817 ;  army,  317 ;  fleet,  817 ;  commerce,  317, 318 ;  xoom- 
ment  of  shipping,  318;  merchant  navy,  31B;  state  ol 
education,  318 ;  Bmperor^s  decree  concerning  cbao.^ 
in  the  administration,  818;  text  of  letter  to  tbc  Ho- 
lster of  State,  818 ;  text  of  the  decree,  319;  reeigtati«3 
of  the  ministers,  319;  sitting  of  the  Chambcra,  S:\ 
reference  of  the  Emperor  to  German  and  Xema 
questions,  819 ;  reference  to  qnestions  of  bome  iki1:'7, 
820 ;  resignation  of  Count  Walewski,  President oltbe 
Assembly,  820 ;  result  of  the  elections,  3i0 :  letter  of  tbe 
Emperor  respecting  the  means  of  IntetcommnDication 
in  France,  820;  opening  of  the  Intcniatiooil  Exhibi- 
tion, 820;  new  session  of  the  Chambers,  SQ;  rp^h 
of  the  Emperor,  821 ;  the  German  question,  3Sl ;  tbc 
Roman  question,  821 ;  foreign  policy,  821;  conference 
on  the  monetary  question,  822. 

.FVwrfm^i.— Condition,  822 ;  exercise  suffrage,  322;  edaca- 
tion, 822;  report  of  Gen.  Howard,  323,  SSa 

FBBLraoHUTSBK,  Fbbdebicx  T.-— Senator  from  Kcw  Jer- 
sey, 131 ;  on  the  leading  qualification  fur  ToKr«,  Itl ; 
on  removals  from  office,  189 ;  on  reconstrnction,  fSi- 

Frmuh  Bxhidition.—Oiig\n,  334 ;  nambers  of  exhlbiton, 
824 ;  previous  exhibitions,  8S4;  plan  of  the  Exbibi- 
tion,  824;  ventilation,  825;  chil  ensineerin?  trti 
public  works,  825;  electricity,  328;  sabmarlne  cable-. 
829 ;  insulating  material,  880 ;  electro-ballistic  appm- 
tus,  830 ;  electric  engraving-mschlne,  831 ;  electricity 
applied  to  stocking-looms,  831 ;  heUography,  3S ;  iivn 
and  steel,  832;  spiegeleiscn,  zaS;  transmission  of 
power,  885 ;  cutting-tools,  336 ;  sewing-machines.  33T: 
military  appliances  and  models.  337 ;  models  tnd  placi 
of  mining,  338 ;  working  of  mines.  838;  boring,  rock- 
driUing,  and  coal-cutting  machines,  3S9;  coal-cattis^^ 
machines,  840;  coal-pit  fitUngs,  341;  new  prize  ii 
PariH,  311;  pneumaUc  tubes,  313;  artificial  etonrt 
and  terra-cotta,  343;  laces,  »i5;  prizes,  3i5:  cot<i 
medals,  845 ;  silver  medals,  846 ;  bronze  medals,  SIS; 
honorable  mention,  347. 
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878 ;  reform  schools  in  EnglAnd  and  Wales,  379 ;  crime 

G  In  Ireland,  879  ;  crime  In  Scotland,  870. 

fl^TMC*.— Area,  population,  finances,  380 ;  army  and  navy, 

3ABFIBLD,  Jams  A.— Representative  from  Ohio,  181 ;  on  390 ;  commerce,  880 ;  regency,  absence  and  marrinffc 

reconstinction,  236.  of  the  King,  880 ;  foreign  relations,  880 ;  loan  for  mlli- 

GAMBALDr,  GnjsBPPi.— Expedition  against  the   Papal  tary  preparations,  380;  reJ»lgnation  of  ministry,  880. 

States,  409.  qj,^^  CAwrcA.— Divisions,  380 ;  church  lu  the  Ionian  Isl- 

Gepfrard, .-President  of  Haytl,  abdication  and  ^nds,  380 ;  statistics  of  the  Church,  3S0 ;  the  Church  in 

banishment,  386.  Roumania,  380 ;    union  of  the  Anglican  and  Creek 

(?«V7«»;>W(?a/^jr/>tora«»n«.-aoneral  view,  318;  polar  re-  churchef,  381;  change   In  Russia  of  mode  of  ec-' 

pion8,a49;  British  America,  861;  United  States,  851;  clesiastical  succession,  381;    abuses  in  Roumania, 

Central  America,  852;  South  America,  852;  Brazil,  3^^^ 

853 ;  Europe,  ffi5 ;  Asia,  856;  Africa,  858;  Australia,  Gkutin,  Gen.  CHARLES.-BIrth,  881;    education,  881; 

^^-  military  services,  881,  382 ;  death,  382 ;  course  as  com- 

GtorsTfa.— Mass  meeting  at  Atlanta,  861 ;  resolutions,  861,  mander  In  Texas  714. 

362;  reception  of  Gen.  Pope,  862 ;  mass  meeting  of  GmimELL,  Josiah  B.-Representative  from  Iowa,  131 ;  on 
frecdmcn,  862 ;  action  of  the  Governor,  361 ;  letter  of  reconstruction  209.             * 
Gen.  Pope,  863 ;  reply  of  the  Governor,  863 ;  fhrther 
instructions  of  Gen.  Pope,  868 ;  his  order,  864 ;  regis- 
tration measi^rcs,  884;  4th  of  July  celebration,  864;  H 
order  of  Gen.  Pope  relative  to  newspapers,  865 ;  com- 
plaints of  Injustice  in  the  civil  courts,  885 ;  order  rcla-  Hale,  Robert  S.— Representative  from  New  York,  181 ; 
tlve  to  Jurors,  2i65 ;  action  of  Judge  Reese,  365 ;  voters  on  suffrage  In  Nebraska,  167. 

registered,  866;  convention  of  Conservatives,  866;  Hallsck,  Fitz-Greene.— Birth  and  death,  882;  education, 

resolutions,  866;  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  882;  mercantile  pursuits,  382;  literary  pursuits,  382; 

ventlon,  867;  appointment  of  Gen  Meade,  367;  re-  personal  character,  883. 

moves  Gov.  Jenkins,  867 ;  his  order,  867 ;  system  of  Bcofnbwrg.SxaXk  and  population,  383 ;  finances,  388 ;  com-" 

labor,  867.  merce,  383 ;  occupation  by  Prussian  garrison,  383. 

(J^rmany.— German  nationality,  868;   population,  868;  Hampton,  Gen.  Wade.— His  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 

North  German  Confederation,  368 ;  population,  868 ;  South  Carolina,  691,  696. 

fleet,  868;  army,  869;  Conference  to  draft  a  Federal  Harbaugh,  Henry,  D.  D.— Birth  and  death,  383;  early 

Constitution,  369 ;  election  for  the  North-German  Par-  years,  383;  subsequent  pursuits,  3a3. 

liament,  869;  the  Delegates,  369 ;  the  King's  speech,  Harris,  Sir  William  S.— Birth  and  death,  38^1;  educa- 

369;  organization  of  Parliament,  370 ;  consideration  tlon  and  pursuits,  384;  scientific  discoveries  and  invcu- 

and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  370 ;   the  leading  tions,  884. 

features  of  the  Constitution,  870,  871 ;  its  ratification  Hawes,  Joel,  D.  D.— Birth,  334 ;  education  and  pureuits, 

by  the  States,  371 ;  elections  for  the  second  session  of  884-6 ;  literary  works,  385 ;  death,  385. 

the  Parliament,  871 ;  opening  of  the  second  session,  ^Tay/I.— Area  and  population,  885 ;  Government,  385 ;  finan- 

3T3;  leading  measures  adopted,  372;  conference  for  ces,   385;  revolutionary  outbreaks,  385 ;   abdication 

the  reorganization  of  the  ZoUvereln,  372;  new  treaty  of  the  President,  386;  government  by  council  of  sccre- 

constitutingthcZollverein,37-2.— SoM^A-Cerm^/jiSfta/^,  taries,  386;  banishment  of  ei-PrcsIdent  Oi-lfrard  and 

372;  population,  373;  relations  with  the  North-Ger-  his  supporters,  386 ;  removal  of  ofliccrs  appointed  by 

man  Confederation,  373 ;   conference  at  Stuttgart,  ro-  Getfrard,  886;  election  of  General  Salnave,  President, 

specting  uniform  militia  organization,  373;   secona  886;  adoption  of  new  Constitution,  386;  its  leading 

conference,  at  Munich,  373.  provisions,  386 ;  President's  report  on  condition  of  the 

Gibson,  William,  D.  D.— Birth,  373 ;  education  and  pur-  Republic,  387 ;  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo,  887 ;  new 

Bult«,  373 ;  death,  874.  insurrection,  387. 

GiLMORE.  JosEpn  Atherton.— Birth,  874 ;  early  life,  374 ;  Helm,  John  L.— Birth,  387 ;  education  and  pursuits,  JiS7 ; 

subsequent  pursuits,  374 ;  doath,  374.  political  career.  383  ;  death,  388. 

QooDELL,  William,  D.  D.— Birth,  374 ;    early   training,  Hendricks,  Thomas  A.— Senator  from  Indiana,  131 ;  on 

371 ;  missionary  labora,  374 ;  death,  374.  the  reading  qualification  for  votere,  142  ;  on  siiiTrage 

Grant.  Sir  J.  P.— Reforms  in  administration  of  justice  in  Nebraska,  150, 159, 170;  on  repeal  of  the  amnesty 

in  Jamaica,  413.  clause,  183. 

Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.— Letter  of,  to  General  Ord,  60;  JBes^-Darmstadt. — Area  and  population,  388;  political  po- 

onlers  of,  respecting  army,  56 ;  section  of  Army  Bill  .   sltion,  388. 

defining  the  authority  of,  2y ;  on  removal  of  Governor  Hewit,  Nathaniel,  D.  D. — Birth  and  death,  388 ;  educa- 

of  Louisiana,  458 ;  on  registration  in  Louisiana,  461 ;  tlon  and  pursuits,  388 ;  labora  In  behalf  of  temperance, 

on  Slcklcs's  Order  No.  10,  In  North  Carolina,  W7 ;  In-  388. 

struct  Ion  to  General  Thomas,  re^rardlng  the  Nashville  Higbt,  William.— Representative  from  California,  211; 

election,  709 ;  reply  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  740 ;  letters  to  on  reconstruction,  211. 

the  President,  740,  741.  Holmes,  Judge.— On  the  validity  of  the  test  oath^  In  MIs- 

Great  Britain.— Area  and  population,  375 ;  Government,  souri,  522. 

875;    Alabama  claims  of  the  United   States,  875;  Hooker,  Worthinoton,  M.D.— Birth  and  death,  .388; 

operations  of  the  Fenians,  875;  attack  on  the  Man-  education,  388;  pursuits,  388;  medical  >ind  scientific 

Chester  police,  375 ;    Clerkcnwell  Prison  explosion,  works,  389. 

875;  Parliamentary  reform,  876 ;  Abyssinian  expedi-  Howard,  Jacob  M.— Senator  from  Michigan,  181 ;  on  suf- 

tion,  876;  finances,  876;  army,  376;  navy,  876;  com-  frage  In  Nebraska,  154,  162,  163;  on  the  validity  of 

meree  and  trade,  imports  and  exports,  and  shipping,  certain  proclamations,  177;  on  repeal  of  the  amnesty 

877 ;  educational  statistics,  377 ;  statistics  of  populs-  clause,  179 ;  on  reconstruction,  223,  227. 

tlon,  378;  of  pauperism,  878;  of  crime,  prisons,  etc.,  Howe,  Elias,  Jr.- Birth  and  death,  389;  early  life,  389* 
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invention  of  eowln^-machlne,  380;  eubscqncnt  career, 
890. 

IIowE,  TiMOTHT  A.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  187 ;  on  re- 
movals from  office,  187, 190, 193. 

IIuMriiBErB,  Benj.  Q.— Governor  of  Miflslssippi ;  brings 
the  RcconBtruction  Act  before  tlie  Supreme  Court,  614. 
(See  MhMsHpjA.) 

//M/i^ary. —ReconBtmctlon  of  the  country,  390;  divisions, 
area,  and  population,  890 ;  special  miniittry  for  Govern- 
ment, 390;  address  of  tlic  Hungarian  Diet  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  390,  891 ;  reply  of  the  Emperor,  801 ; 
restoration  of  the  Constitution,  891 ;  measures  of  the 
Diet,  391 ;  bill  in  reference  to  the  abdication  of  the 
King,  391 ;  inaugaral  diploma,  891 ;  coronation  oath, 
sni ;  coronation  of  Emperor  and  Kmprcsa  of  Austria, 
as  Kin;;  and  Qneen  of  Hungary,  392 :  setticraent  of 
affairs  of  Hungary  ana  Austria,  303  (see  Austria^  77) ; 
bills  pas jcd  in  the  Diet,  393 ;  Jewish  Emancipation 
Bill,  893;  election  of  delegates  to  the  Representative 
Assembly,  393;  return  of  exiles,  393;  Kossuth  on  the 
situation  of  the  country,  393;  controversy  of  Kossuth 
with  Dealc  and  his  party,  393;  relations  with  the  de- 
pendencies and  other  nationalities,  393;  af^ire  In 
Croatia,  394. 

HiraT,  WAsnrxa TON.— Birth  and  death,  394 ;  studies  and 
pursuits,  394  ;  political  career,  394. 


i&'/w/*.— Growth  of  the  Stite,  891;  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, .394 ;  extra  sessions  of  that  body,  394;  change  in 
prison  policy,  31^1;  erection  of  new  capitol,  895;  In- 
dustrial ruivcrsity,  895 ;  value  of  property  in  the  State, 
395;  productive  interest^,  895 ;  educational  interests, 
396;  financi:il  condition,  89G ;  political  standing  of  the 
Legislature,  336 ;  deciesion  of  the  Supreme  Court  touch, 
ing  military  arrests,  896 ;  decision  of  the  courts  on  the 
act  for  erecting  capitol,  .396 ;  coal  deposits,  390 ;  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  896. 

Impeachment:— McT^ii  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
against,  201,  202. 

India,  Bnllsh.— Area  and  population,  397 ;  population  of 
leading  citlns,  397;  commercial  progress,  897;  public 
finances,  397;  census  of  northwest  provinces,  897; 
Ct'-nsua  of  central  provinces,  397;  education,  893;  uni- 
vcraitics  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  398 ;  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Burmah,  898,  399 ;  East  India  Hall- 
way, 399 ;  report  on  the  Orissa  famine,  399. 

Indian  Tftfr.— Locality  of  hostilities,  899 ;  general  causes 
of  hostilities,  393 ;  events  leading  to  the  late  difficulties, 
400;  treaty  of  1851,  400;  treaty  of  1861,  400;  difficul- 
ties in  ISftl,  400 ;  treaty  of  1865,  400 ;  establishment  of 
forts  on  route  to  Montana,  400,  401 ;  massacre  of  Fort 
Phil.  Kearney,  401 ;  state  of  things  at  the  opening  of 
the  year,  401 ;  United  States  forces,  401 ;  Indians  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  401 ;  Hancock's  expedition,  401 ; 
depredations  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  402;  battle  at 
Plum  Creek,  402;  engagement  near  Fort  Phil.  Kearney, 
402;  appointment  of  peace  commi ^loners,  402;  inter- 
views of  the  commisi^ioners  with  the  Indians,  402; 
council  at  Fort  Lamed,  403 ;  council  at  Furt  Laramie, 
4i)3 ;  suspension  of  hostilities,  403 ;  number  and  posi- 
tion of  various  tribes,  403. 

7nt/iu/ia.— Meeting  of  the  Le:?islature,  403;  resignation  of 
the  Governor,  403;  leading  measures  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 403;  reglt»try  law,  403,  404;  indemnity  bill,  404 ; 
benevolent  and  educational  invtitntions,  404 ;  financial 
condition,  40-1 ;  school  fund,  405  ;  elections,  405. 

Indium.— Hoyr  obtained,  405. 

Inores,  Jean  DomNiQUE  Augubtb.— Birth  imd  death, 


405  ;  studies  in  painting,  405 ;  principal  works,  405 ; 
.   honors,  405. 

Jotra.— Increase  in  population  and  wealth,  406 ;  finance?, 

406  ;  schools,  406  ;  charitable  institutions.  406 ;  geo- 
logical survey,  406 ;  resonit^s,  406 ;  improremcets  ia 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  406;  nUnads, 
407 ;  political  canvas,  407 ;  Repal>lican  GoETemioD, 
platform,  and  nominations,  407;  Democratic Cocvcn- 
tion,  407 ;  election,  408;  composition  of  the  l«gi£l^ta-e 
of  1868,  408. 

TZo^y.— The  King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  408 ;  area  and  "pr^- 
lation,  408 ;  finances,  408 ;  army  and  narr,  40S ;  com- 
merce, 408 ;  statistics  of  professions  and  txades,  40^ 
reduction  of  the  army,  406 ;  law  and  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  disposal  of  Church  property,  408,  4»i* : 
clianges  in  the  Chamber  of  Dcpatles,  and  in  the  min- 
istry, 4(K);  new  law  concerning  ecclesiastical  pr3p- 
crty,  409;  Gatibaldi's  expedition  asrainst  the  Pap^ 
States,  409 ;  movements  of  Garibaldi,  and  «xirse  of 
the  Italian  Government,  409;  change  of  ministry. 
410;  policy  of  the  new  ministry,  410 :  action  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  December,  410 ;  relations 
with  France,  410 ;  French  intervention  or  the  Roman 
question,  410 ;  position  of  other  foreign  coantri«9  on 
the  Roman  question,  411 ;  proposed  conference,  411; 
treaties  with  Austria,  Egyptian  Azisich  Company, 
North  German  Confederation,  Japan,  China,  and  Para- 
guay, 411 ;  sentence  of  Admiral  Persano,  411. 

Ives,  Levi  Silliman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— Birth  and.  death,  41! ; 
education  and  pursuits,  411;  conversion  to  GathoU- 
cism,  412;  later  years,  412. 


JA.CKSON,  Jaxes.  M.  D.— Birth  and  death,  413 ;  ednc^tf on, 
412 ;  medical  pursuits,  412 ;  pruicipal  publish^  worki', 
412,  413. 

Jamaica.— KrcB.  and  population,  413 ;  exportsi,  41 S;  G'TV- 
emment,  413;  judicial  reforms  of  Governor  G»ct, 
413;  taxation  of  the  colony,  413;  mea^^nrcsi  of  re- 
trenchment, 414 ;  church  establishment,  414;  finance?, 
414;  education,  414;  case  of  cx-Govcmor  Eyre,  414 ; 
Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  on  the  right  of  proclaiming 
martial  law,  414. 

•Tapcn.— Area  and  popnlation,  415 ;  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 415;  installation  of  the  new  Tycoon,  Stoll>a«fai, 
416 ;  death  of  the  Mikado  Kingo-koo  Thci,  416 ;  con- 
ference of  the  Tycoon  with  foreign  ministers,  416 ; 
text  of  the  convention,  416, 417 ;  proclamation  for  the 
opening  of  ports,  417 ;  opposition  of  the  Daimlo^  and 
resignation  of  the  Tycoon,  417 ;  opening  of  the  ports. 
417 ;  murder  of  British  seamen,  417 ;  organizatioa 
of  troops  by  a  French  commission,  418;  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  418;  embassies  to  United  States 
and  France,  418 ;  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  417 ; 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  at  Teddo.  41S ;  par- 
chase  of  American  books,  418;  naviil  di.«play  at  the 
conference  concerning  the  opening  of  ports,  527. 

Jomrso^r,  AiTOREW.— Veto^  the  bill  for  snffhige  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  144 ;  vetoes  Nebraska  BUI,  170: 
do.  Colorado  Bill,  173 ;  protest  against  second  section 
of  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  dl4  ;  mei?fwges  ard 
vetoes,  633,  &12,  646,  648,  650,  652,  658,  665,  666 ;  orders 
to  commanders  of  military  districts,  739 ;  vetoes  :S3p- 
plemcnt  to  Reconstruction  Act,  7^ ;  correspondoice 
with  Gen.  Grant,  740,  741 ;  suspends  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, 744 ;  appoints  Gen.  Grant  Secretary  <ui  interim. 
744 ;  reasons  for  removing  the  Secretary  of  War,  741' 
749 ;  proclamation  respecting  affairs  in  Texas,  7^ 
760 ;  proclamation  with  reference  to  the  supremacy  cf 
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tbo  Const! tatlon,  750;  isenes  amnesty  proclamation^ 
751 ;  visits  Saleigh  and  Boston,  753. 
JoBNSOir,  Reyerst.— Senator  from  Maryland,  131 ;  on 
female  sufTra^re,  137 ;  on  the  veto  of  the  SulTrasrc  Bill, 
147 ;  on  8uflhi<?e  in  Nebraska,  155, 170 ;  on  validity  of 
certain  proclamations,  175;  on  repeal  of  amnesty 
clause,  17S,  ISO :  on  removals  from  office,  189 ;  moves 
an  amendment  to  the  Beconstmction  Bill,  222;  on  re- 
construction, S^. 


Kauebgis,  General  Demeteits.— Birth  and  death,  418; 
political  position,  418;  envoy  to  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  the  Cretans,  418. 

A'a/i-^a^.— Financial  condition,  418 ;  educational  interests, 
419 ;  charitable  institutions,  419 ;  railroads,  419 ;  Indi- 
an depredations,  419 ;  action  of  the  Lep:is1atttre,  419 ; 
propos^ed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  420 ;  claims 
arising  from  General  Price's  raid,  420 ;  question  of 
impartial  suflnratje,  420 ;  temperance  question,  420  ; 
issues  in  tlic  election,  420;  result  of  the  election,  420. 

Kabbok,  JonK  A.— Representative  from  Iowa,  131 ;  on 
removals  from  office,  185 ;  oflTcrs  a  resolution  relative 
to  martial  law,  204. 

Kelley,  W.  D.— Address  at  Mobile,  22 ;  speech  at  Mont- 
fromery,  25 ;  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  131 ; 
on  reconstruction,  221. 

Kendall,  George  "W.— Birth  and  death,  421 ;  early  life, 
'121 ;  connection  with  various  journals,  421 ;  later 
years,  421. 

Ken luckij.— Action  of  the  Legislature,  421 ;  election  of 
Senator,  421 ;  rejection  of  amendment  to  Federal 
Constitution,  421;  resolutions  on  Federal  relations, 
421;  lawless  operations  of  the  "  licgiilators,"  etc., 
422;  political  campaign,  422;  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, 422:  Republican  Convention,  423;  Third  Party 
Convention,  423 ;  election  of  Representatives  to  Con- 
press,  423;  result  of  State  election,  423;  lnaug:uration 
and  death  of  Governor  Helm,  423 ;  finances  of  the 
State,  423;  educational  matters,  424 ;  Lunatic  Asylums, 
424;  Penitentiary,  424;  Legislature  of  1867-'68,  4^4 ; 
resolutions  on  Federal  relations,  424;  provision  for 
election  of  Governor,  425 ;  call  of  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1868,  425. 

King,  Chakles,  LL.  D.— Birth  and  death,  425 ;  education, 
423*;  connection  with  newspapers,  425 ;  other  occupa- 
tions, 425 ;  character,  425. 

Kcfo,  John  Albop.— Birth,  425 ;  education,  425 ;  political 
life,  426;  death,  426. 

Kino,  Judge  Walter.— Impeached  for  misdemeanors  in 
Missouri,  522. 

EiRKWOoD,  Samuel  J.— Senator  from  Iowa,  131;  on 
BufiVage  in  Nebraska,  165. 

KosscTH,  Louis.— On  the  situation  of  Hungary,  893;  con- 
troversy wiih  Deak  and  his  party,  893. 

Krauth,  Charles  P.,  Sen.,  D.  D.— Birth  and  death, 
428;  education  and  pursuits,  420 ;  published  works, 

426,  427. 
Erebb,  John  Michael,  D.  D.— Birth  and  death,  427 ;  early 
life  and  studies,  427 ;  subsequent  pursuits,  427 ;  char- 
acter, 427. 


LAanjELLB,  Antoiwib  Joseph  Joubert  de.— Birth  and 
death,  428  ;  celebrity  in  the  medical  profession,  428 ; 
medical  works,  428. 

Lane,  JIenry  S.— Senator  from  Indiana,  181 ;  on  recon- 
struction, 238. 


Labochejaqueleik,  Henri  du  Yergier,  Marquis  de.— 
Birth  and  death,  428;  military  life,  428;  political  life, 
428. 

Layialle,  Rt.  Rev.  Pierre  J.— Birth  and  death,  428 ; 
clerical  labors,  428. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Williax.— Birth  and  death,  429 ;  educa- 
tion and  pursuits,  429 ;  medical  works,  429. 

Lawrence,  Williau.— Representative  from  Ohio,  131 ; 
on  reconstruction,  220. 

Lb  Blond,  F.  C— Representative  from  Ohio,  181 ;  on 
suffhige  in  Nebraska,  167. 

Zevees  qfthe  Missi^ippi  j?/e<?r.— Crevasses  of,  458,  464. 

X^ria.— Extent  and  population,  429;  Presidents,  429; 
Government,  429 ;  finances,  430. 

Liechtezistein.—^oMical  relations,  430 ;  area  and .  popula- 
tion, 430 ;  finances,  43J ;  King,  429. 

Uppe.—Princ&j  430 ;  area  and  population,  480 ;  finances, 
430 ;  political  relations,  430. 

Literature  and  Literary  Progress  in  1807.— State  of  the 
book  trade,  430 ;  number  of  books  pnblii^hed  in  United 
States,  430;  sales  of  difiibrent  works,  430;  nnmber  of 
publications  in  different  departments,  430;  list  of  col- 
lective biographies,  431 ;  individual  biographies,  431 ; 
genealogical  works,  432;  general  histories,  432;  revo- 
lutionary and  ante-revolutionary  histories,  432;  pos-t- 
revolutionary  and  modem  histories,  482;  lo^cal  his- 
tories, 433;  histories  of  other  countries,  433 ;  ecclesi- 
astical histories,  433;  general  theology,  433;  didactic, 
exegeticiil,  and  expository  theolc^,  433;  Scriptural 
commentaries,  434 ;  controversial,  or  polemic  theology, 
434;  controversy  on  Ritualism,  434;  controversy  on 
Christology,  435;  controversy  on  inspiration  of  the' 
Scriptures,  435 ;  ''  The  Baptist  Quarterly,"  435 ;  reli- 
gious books,  didactive  and  narrative,  435 ;  devotional 
religious  works,  436 ;  works  on  natural  science,  436 ; 
works  on  natural  philosophy,  436 ;  works  in  chem- 
istry, 487 ;  zoology  and  physiology,  437 ;  geography 
andjneteorology,  437 ;  geology  and  mineralogy,  437 ; 
ethnology  and  ardueology,  487;  astronomy,  437;  in- 
tellectual science  and  philosophy,  487 ;  moral  philos- 
ophy, 437 ;  ethics,  437 ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  438 ;  social 
science,  4<3 ;  mechanics  and  technology,  438 ;  political 
economy,  438;  politics  and  political  science,  438;  math- 
ematical works,  439;  educational  works,  general 
treatises,  439;  educational  text-books,  440:  classical 
literature,  440 ;  law  books,  440 ;  State  reports  of  de- 
cisions, 410 ;  digests  of  United  States  and  State  re- 
ports, 441 ;  English  law  reports,  441 ;  decisions  in  the 
United  States  court  of  claims,  441 ;  codes  of  procedure 
and  practice,  441;  bankrupt  law,  441;  miscellaneou-s 
law  treatises,  411 ;  medical  works,  442 ;. philology,  443 ; 
Btatistics— cyclopocdias  and  dictionaries,  443;  statis- 
tics-almanacs, annuals,  etc.,  443;  poetry,  443;  colkic- 
tions  of  selected  poems,  444;  new  editions  of  '"com- 
plete poetical  works,"  444;  original  poems,  tranttla- 
tions,  etc.,  published  during  the  year,  444;  dramaii, 
445;  poetical  criticism,  445;  essays,  belles  Iettrcs,and 
light  literature,  not  fiction,  445;  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, 416 ;  books  of  humor  and  wit,  parodies,  anec- 
dotes, letter  writers,  446^  new  mairaztncs,  446 ;  works 
of  fiction,  446 ;  Mrs.  Mundt's  novels,  446;  other  origi- 
nal and  translated  novels,  446 ;  dime  novels  and  other 
paper-covered  fictions,  447;  French  novels,  447;  re- 
prints of  English  standard  fictions,  447 ;  other  English 
novels,  447;  anonymous  fictions,  448;  other  forci^^n 
reprints,  448;  religions  fictions,  448;  illustrated  works 
and  works  on  the  fine  arts,  448;  musical  works,  41^; 
travel,  adventure,  and  discovery,  448 ;  military  science, 
4-19 ;  agricultural  works,  419 ;  juvenile  books,  119 ;  mis- 
cellaneous •-'Masonic,  449;    games  and  sports,  450; 
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other  miecellaneonB  books,  4S0.— Books  published  in 
Great  Britain,  460 ;  nnmbcr  of  British  pablicatione, 
460;  biographies,  450;  travels,  4fiO;  theology,  450; 
general  liicratnre.  450. 

Llanover,  Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Hall,  Lord.— Birth  and 
death,  451 ;  edacatlon  and  pnrsnits,  451. 

LoNBDALB,  Rt.  Rev.  John.— Birth  and  death,  451 ;  edaca- 
tlon, 451 ;  pursuits,  451 ;  published  works,  4^. 

Louisiana. — State  of  thlDers  at  the  openin":  of  the  year, 
growing  out  of  the  New-Orleans  riot  of  1806, 451 ;  rep- 
resentations to  Congress  of  affoirs  in  the  State,  452; 
petitions  for  chanj^e  of  government^  452;  the  ques- 
tion in  Congress,  452 ;  meeting  of  the  lieglslature,  452; 
the  Governor  on  the  political  aspect,  452 ;  rejection  of 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  452;  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  constitution  provided  for,  453 ;  Gov- 
ernor vetoes  the  measure,  453 ;  subsequent  action  on 
the  same  matter,  453 ;  resolution  proposing  to  test  the 
Reconstruction  Act,  453 ;  resolutions  on  Federal  rela- 
tions, 453 ;  protest  against  the  Reconstruction  Act, 
454 ;  steps  taken  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act,  454;  New-Orleans  election  under  the  Recon- 
struction Act,  454 ;  Governor  Wells  proclaims  the  act 
in  force,  45i ;  Gen.  Sheridan  interferes,  454 ;  Legislar 
ture  continues  officials  in  place  until  their  successon 
are  .chosen,  455  ;  proposed  impeachment  of  Governor 
Wells,  455 ;  Gen.  Sheridan  assigned  to  the  command, 
his  order  No.  1,  455 ;  public  sentiment  on  the  Recon- 
struction Acts,  455 ;  Legislature  recommends  registra- 
tion, 455 ;  address  of  the  Legislature  to  tlie  people, 
456 ;  cloi'e  of  the  Legislature,  456 ;  other  acts  of  that 
body,  456;  Gen.  Sheridan  removes  civil  officers,  456; 
protest  of  Judge  Abcll  against  his  removal,  456 ;  Gen. 
Sheridan's  reasons  for  making  the  removals,  457 ;  Judge 
Abell  denies  the  charges  of  Gen.  Sheridan  and  asks  to 
be  reinstated,  457;  Gen.  Sheridan  suspends  all  elec- 
tions. 457;  registration  inaugurated,  457;  Instructions 
ns  to  persons  qualified  to  register,  457;  pres^of  New 
Orleans  on  registration,  458 ;  registration  of  ne^^rt>e«, 
458;  carrying  fire-arms  forbidden,  458;  Gen.  Sheridan 
favors  tl»e  removal  of  the  Govemore  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  458;  Gen.  Grant  sdvises  against  the  re- 
movalfi',  458 ;  Governor  W^clls  and  the  Levee  Commis- 
sioners, 458;  Gen.  Sheridan  appoints  new  commis- 
sioners, 458 ;  Governor  Wells  asks  for  a  revocation  of 
the  order,  459;  Gen.  Sheridan's  explanation  of  the 
matter,  459 ;  removal  of  Governor  Wells,  459 ;  the  Gov- 
ernor's protest,  259 ;  Mr.  Wells's  refusal  to  yield  the 
office,  459 ;  Gen.  Sheridan's  note  thereon,  459 ;  Gen. 
Flanders  cntera  upon  the  office  of  governor,  459 ;  Gen. 
Sheridan  on  the  sitnation,  459 ;  action  of  the  Repub- 
lican Convention,  460 ;  Gen.  Sheridan's  order  on  an 
appeal  from  a  refusal  to  register  an  applicant,  460 ;  ex- 
tension of  time  of  registration  demanded,  400;  Gen. 
Sheridan's  reply  animadverting  on  Atty.-Gcn.  Stan- 
bery's  intcrprctntion  of  the  Reconstruction  Act,  460  ; 
Gen.  Sheridan  to  Grant  on  the  effect  of  the  Attomey- 
Goncral's  opinion,  461 ;  Gen.  Sheridan  at  a  loss  as  to 
whether  it  is  an  order,  461 ;  directed  by  Grant  to  goon 
as  before,  461 ;  order  for  'closing  the  registration  and 
prcparlnt;  for  the  election,  461;  result  of  res^istration, 
461 ;  plan  laid  down  for  conducting  elections,  461 ; 
Gen.  Sheridan  on  the  opposition  to  his  labore,  461; 
removal  of  officials  In  New  Orleans,  461,  462 ;  rcgis- 
torod  voters  only  to  vote  or  serve  as  jurors,  462;  Gen. 
Sheridan  relieved  from  the  command,  462 ;  Gten.  Han- 
cock ns»*igned  to  the  command,  462 ;  temporary  com- 
mand on  Gen.  Griffin,  462;  death  of  Qcn.  Griffin  and 
acccp^ion  of  Gen.  Mower  to  the  temporary  command, 
462;  Gcu.  Mower  dissolves  the  drill-bands,  462;  con- 


vention ordered,  468;  Gen.  Mower  removes  **ijnpedt- 
menl8,"463;  arrival  of  Gen.  Hancock,  463;  hie  order 
assuming  command,  463 ;  important  changes  imtitoted 
by  Gen.  Hancock,  463 ;  reinstates  officers  rqiwwed  by 
Gen.  Mower,  464 ;  meeting  of  the  Con«titati(»al  Coo- 
vention,  464;  preliminary  laborv,  464;  Bill  titBJe^OB 
on  distinction  on  account  of  color  and  on  afaiTery,  4&4; 
franchise  provisions  proposed,  46i ;  crevassa  in  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi,  464;  agricnltoral  interests 
ofthc  State,  464.  • 

Lubeck.—Gcmikn  city.  463 ;  area  and  popnlatlom^  465; 
budget,  465;  military  obligations,  465 :  imports,  4tS; 
shipping,  465. 

LuiTTKiN,  Joseph  Henby,— Birth,  465 ;  career,  465;  death, 
465. 

Liiihrrans^-Jn  the  United  States,  466 ;  statistical  tSctt, 
400 ;  literary  and  benevolent  instituticms,  466 ;  pcriod- 
Icalii,  466 ;  General  Council  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Augsbnrg  Confession,  466 ;  proceeding*,  466, 467 :  Mil- 
lenarianism,  467;  in  Europe,  467;  fosion  of  the  La- 
tlieran  with  the  Reformed  Church,  467;  statistics, 
467;  agitation  In  Germany  respecting  union  witli  the 
Reformed  Clmrch,  407 ;  missionary  sociedes,  4S7 ; 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Scandinavian  States,  467 :  is 
Austria,  467;  in  France,  467;  in  Rnssia,  467;  in  Hol- 
land, 467 ;  missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Anstzaiia, 
467. 

Luxemburg.— QoYe^mmcat,  468 ;  area  and  population.  463 ; 
budget,  468 ;  debt,  468 ;  army,  468  ;  **  Loxemhcr^ 
Question,"  468;  negotiations  between  Pnis^a  scd 
the  Netherlands,  468 ;  efforts  of  France  for  the  par- 
chase  of  Luxembnifr,  468;  diplomatic  proceedlags, 
469 ;  conference  of  interested  powers  in  London,  409 ; 
treaty  signed  by  the  conference,  469,  470 ;  zatiflcatloa 
ofthe  treaty,  470. 

M 

jra$7>««^tfm.— Experiments  with~T)attery  of,  470;  aHoy  oC 
with  thallium,  470;  green  light,  470;  improved  Jamp, 
471. 

Jfain^.— Ratification  of  the  constitntiona]  amendment, 
471 ;  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  ConreotSon,  471 ; 
do.  of  the  Republican  Convention,  4T2 ;  result  of  tba 
State  election,  472;  finances,  472;  ^rar  daims,  472; 
banks,  472 ;  military  department,  472 ;  pensions,  473 ; 
education,  478;  agricultural  college,  473;  insane  hos^ 
pital,  473 ;  State  prison,  473 ;  amounts  paid  for  wts 
purposes,  473 ;  prohibitory  liquor  law,  473 ;  ship- 
building, 474;  political  status  of  LegisUitnre,  474; 
Governor's  views  on  present  condition  ofthe  larmiog 
Interest,  474. 

Manzano,  JoAQCiw  DEL  Manzaho  Y.— Captaln-GencnU, 
birth,  474;  public  services,  474;  death,  474. 

Jfarj/tond.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  474 ;  election  of 
U.  S.  Senator,  474,  475 ;  resolutions  addressed  to  Con- 
gress on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  475;  rejec- 
tion of  the  constitutional  amendment,  475 ;  sale  of  n&- 
proes  for  crime  prohibited,  473;  claim  on  Federal 
Government  for  loss  of  property  by  emancipation^ 
475 ;  Sunday  street  care,  4'J5 ;  restoration  of  francllirK^ 
to  those  deprived  of  it  by  the  constitution  of  1H»>4, 
475;  movement  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  473: 
resolations  of  the  General  Assembly,  476;  vote  for  a 
convention,  476 ;  opposition  of  the  RepubUcans,  476 : 
meetins  ^and  resolutions  of  the  Republican  Conve:v 
tion,  476 ;  second  meeting  of  the  Republican  Conv.-D 
tion,  477;  resolutions,  477 ;  meeting  of  the  Constitxr 
tional  Convention, 477 ;  proceeding*. 477, 478 ;  aiop- 
tioD  of  the  new  constitution,  478;   finances,  47S: 
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public  schools,  479;  penitentiary,  479;  mill  tis.  479 ; 
decision  of  Chief-Justice  Chase  ander  the  Civil  Rights 
Law,  479;  Democratic  and  Repniilic&n  Conventions, 
479;  election  In  November,  480. 

Masfochusetls.—Meeiinfr  and  proceedings  of  Legislatoro, 
480;  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  480 ;  petitions  and  re- 
monstmoccfl,  480 ;  seizures  by  the  constabulary  force, 
481 ;  influence  of  the  liquor  question  on  general  politi- 
cal issaes,  481;  State  Temperance  Convention  and 
resolution^,  481 ;  meeting  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, 483;  nomination  of  candidates,  482;  resolutions, 
488 ;  Democratic  Convention  and  resolutions,  482;  re- 
sult of  the  November  election,  483 ;  finances,  483 ; 
public  schools,  463 ;  agricaltnral  college,  483 ;  panpen, 
481 ;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  484 ;  State  prison,  484 ; 
Hooeic  Tunnel,  484 ;  improvement  of  Boston  harbor, 
484;  fisheries,  484. 

Haxixiuak,  Albxandxb  Philifp.— Birth,  484;  works, 
484 ;  death,  484. 

Mlyvasd,  Horace.— Representative  ttom  Tennessee,  131; 
on  suffrage  in  Nebraska,  167. 

HcCardlb,  Welliam  H.--Trial  of,  by  military  commis- 
sion, 611. 

McDouGALL,  Jaku  A.— Birth,  484;  public  services,  485 ; 
death,  484.  y 

Hbaoher,  Thoxas  Francis.— Birth,  486;  career,  486; 
military  services,  485 ;  death,  481. 

Ji€ekierUmrg.— Sovereign^  486 ;  area  and  population,  486 ; 
debt,  486;  armSr.  486 ;  shipping,  486. 

Mkrrigk,  PLDrr.— Birth,  486;  political  services,  486; 
death,  480. 

ir<;to^.— Extracting  silver  from  lead,  487 ;  iridium  in  Can- 
ada, 487 ;  chemically  pure  silver,  487 ;  copper  In  pow- 
der, 487;  aluminium  bronze  and  soldering,  488;  works 
in  bronzed  cast  iron,  488;  soldering  iron  and  steel, 
488 ;  refining  pig  or  cast  iron,  488;  corrosion  of  cast 
iron,  489;  mannfiusture  of  steel,  489 ;  analysis  of  blla- 
ter  Btecl,  489;  native  hydrate  of  iron,  4S9;  tungsten 
steel  by  Bessemer' s  process,  489 ;  test  of  steel-headed 
rails,  490. 

iffi^ow*.— Meteoric  shower  of  November,  490 ;  observa- 
tions at  Washington,  490;  do.  at  Richmond,  490 ;  do. 
at  Albany,  490 ;  do.  at  New  HavcD,  491 ;  do.  at  To- 
ronto, 491 ;  do.  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  491 ;  do.  at  Chicago, 
492;  do.  at  Ann  Arbor.  492 ;  do.  at  Indianapolis,  492; 
do.  at  San  Francisco,  492;  do.  at  Chihuahua,  492 ;  do. 
at  Pckin,  492;  parallax  of  meteors,  4%;  summary  of 
deviations  from  known  observations,  4^2,  493 ;  record 
of  meteoric  showers,  493. 

Methodisf^.^Ep\Mcopa\  Church  societies,  493;  receipta, 
498;  literary  institutions,  493;  statistics  of  member- 
ship, 493 ;  annual  conferences,  494 ;  value  of  church 
property,  494 ;  Book  Concern,  491 ;  centenary  contri- 
butions,  491 ;  statistics  of  Church  South,  494 ;  confer- 
ences, 491 ;  change  of  name,  496 ;  organization  of  the 
'^Methodist'' Church,  495;  statistics,  495;  contribu- 
tions, 495;  Gfeneral  Conference,  496 ;  organic  clianges, 
495;  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  496;  Wesleyan 
Connection,  495;  Evangelical  Association,  495 ;  statis- 
tics, 495 ;  meeting  of  Qeneral  Conference,  495 ;  reso- 
lution in  reply  to  overtures  of  union  from  M.  £. 
Church,  496 ;  importance  of  securing  lots  along  the 
Pacific  Railroad  for  erectinof  churches,  495;  African 
churches,  496 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Can- 
ada, 496 ;  statistics,  496 ;  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connection  in  Great  Britain,  496 ;  proceedings  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  at  Bristol,  England,  496 ;  Primi- 
tive Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  496;'  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Churches,  496 ;  Methodist  New  Connection, 
496 ;  Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  497. 


Jf6!Bfeo.— Condition  of  aflkira  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
497 ;  withdrawal  of  French  troops,  497 ;  fareweU  proc- 
lamation of  Marshal  Bazaine,  ^7 ;  movements  of 
Maximilian,  497 ;  concentration  of  imperialists,  497 ; 
decree  proclaiming  martial  law  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
497;  capture  of  Puebla  by  Diaz,  498 ;  Maximilian  be- 
sieged at  Qneretaro,  498 ;  capture  of  the  entire  im- 
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